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LABRADOR— LABKID-®. 


LABRADO'R (Port, terra lataradoTy 'cultivable 
land*), tlic name given by certain Portuguese dis- 
coverers to the continental coast of America near 
Newfoundland ; a name as inappropriate as that 
of Greenland ! The name gradually came to be 
■extended from the Strait of Belleisle to Hudson s 
Strait, being sometimes earned as far westward as 
the eastern slioies of Hudson’s Bay. More propcrlj', 
however, L. emoraces only such portions of that 
vast peninsula as do not fall within what were 
formerly the chartered territories of the Hudson s 
Bay Company (q. v.), by pouring water into Hudson’s 
Strait or Bay. In this sense, the country stretches 
in N. hit. from about 52® to about GO®, and in 
long, from about 55® to upwards of 65® ; area, 
70,000 square miles ; pop. 5000. Of this extensive 
countr}” the interior is little Imown j but is under- 
stood to be mostly an impenetrable Wilderness of 
I .swamps and forests.' ■ The maritime border, how- 
! ever (although its shores are wild and precipitous, 

I r^aohinrr jv height of from 400 to GOO feet, and 
I on the north from 1000 to 1500 feet), is not 
v^thout its value. The sea is here far less subject 
to' foejs than it is in the neighbourhood of New- 
foiuidland, where the warm waters of the Florida 
Stream meet the cold currents from the north ; and 
as it is constantly supplied from the polar ice, its 
j temperature is remarkably favourable both to the 
quantity and the quality of its fish. Of the entire 
f* population of L., 4000 are Esquimaux, who are 
I settled on the gulfs and creeks of the coast, and ’who 
subsist chiefly by fishing. Many European estab- 
^ lishments also have sprung up on the coast, some 
’ of them, such as the Moravian settlements, blending 
' commercial pursuits vuth missionary labf J^he 
I juincina! ‘ihissiouary stations are Nair 
I 1771),‘Okak (177G), Hebron (1830), and ^ furnished 
I (17S2). The fisheries employ, in the seaserous- and 
1000 decked vessels, belonging partly to reat laniaiy 
— ^-no'rnpf.Q__T^r^cipally Newfoimdland, an 
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and seal-oil— the total value in 1875 amonnting to 
£1,042,953. The climate, like that of Aorth 
America generally, is subject to great vicissi- 
tudes. In summer, the thermometer ranges as higli 
as 85“ Fahr. ; in v-inter, the temperature, and that 
in nearly the same latitudes as the British Isles, falls 
30“ below the freezing-point. L. is a dependency 
of the United Kingdom, but it has never had a 
separate government of its omi, being considered 
sometimes as an appendage of Canada, and some- 
times as an appendage of Newfoundland, it is at 
present in the latter position, 

LA'BRAUOBITE, or LABEAUOIl STONE, a 
variety of Felspar (q.v.), common as a constitneiit 
of dolerite, greenstone, the gabbro, and hyperstheue 
rocks. It consists of about 53 per cent, of silica, 
and 29 alumina, with 12 lime, and a little soda ana 
peroxide of iron. It is cut into snuff-boxes and 
other artibles; ’takmg a fine polish, and often 
exhibiting rich colours, not nnfrequcntly several 
in the same piece, lyhen the light falls on it _ ui 
particular directions ; the general colour hemg 
wav. It was first discovered by the Moravian 
missionaries in the island of St Paul, on the- 
coast of Labrador. It has been found m meteonc 
stones. 

LA'BKIDAE, a famUy of osseous fishes, ranked 
by Cu\'icr m the order Acanthoplenjgii (q.v.), by 
hlUUcr in his new order, Pharyngognatla (q- v.). 
They are divided by Muller into two families, 
CTcno-fa6rid®'and Cyclo-’ahrida:, the former having 
ctenoid, the latter, cycloid scales ; the former com- 
paratively a smaU, the latter, a very numerous 
family. They are generally oval or oblong, and 
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lioics of the d§^ -brilliant. They abound 
I lifetime, they secrete a hcrtuv.j,i€.i '-Giourir 

matter, which does not perish wdth them, bi 
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LABRUTEKE— LABYEIKTH. 


America. To tliis famUy belong tbe Wrasses and 
tbe Parrot-pshes, one o£ ^vbicb is tbe celebrated 
Scants of tbe ancients. 

LABBUYERB, Je.O’^ DE, a French atitbor of 
celebrity, particularly noted for bis nice, and delicate 
delineations of cbaracter. Ho avas born at Dourdan, 
in Normandy, in IGAt or IGdG, wm brought to 
the French court at the recommendation of Bossuet, 
and became one of the tutors of the Dauphin, -whose 
education Fenelon superintended. He spent the 
whole remainder of his life at court, in the enjoy- 
ment of a pension, and in the most intimate inter- 
course with the most accomplished men of his time. 
The work on which his high reputation rests, Les 
Oaracleres de Tlicophrasle, tradidts dit Grcc, avec 
les Caracteres ou les Moeurs de ce Siecle (Par. 1GS7), 
has gone through many editions, some of 'them 
annotated, and "has been translated into several 
languages. 

LABHA'N, a member of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, lies about thirty miles off the north-west 
coast of Borneo. It measures ten miles by live, and 
the latitude and longitude of its centre are 5° 22' jSf., 
and 115° 10' B. Small as it is, ic is peculiarly 
valuable. Besides possessing a good harboim, it 
contains an extensive bed of exeellent coal, which is 
worked by a company of British capitalists formed 
in 1SG2 ; and -having become, in 1846, a British 
possession, it bids fair, from its political connection 
and its natural advantages, to be a nucleus of civili- 
sation for the whole of the surrounding islands. It 
is a see of the Church of England. Exports (1875), 
£6G,191 ; imports, £119,362. Pop). (1871) 4898. 

LABH'BNUiM ICytisiis (q. v.) Lahiirnum], a 
small tree, a native of the Alps and other moun- 
tains of the south of Europe, much planted in 
shrubberies and pleasrrre-grounds in Britain, on 
account of its glossy foliage and its largo pendulous 
racemes of yellow flowers, which are proditced 
in great abundance in May and June. It is 
often mixed with lilac, and when the latter pre- 
ponderates, the combination has a fine effect. In 
favour.able circumstances, L. sometimes attains a 
height of twenty, or even forty feet. It is very 
hardy, and nowhere flourishes better than in the 
north of Scotland. It is of rapid growth, jmt its 
wood is hard, fine-gr.ained, and very heavy, of a 
dark-brown or dark-green colour, and much valued 
for cabinet-work, inlaying, and turnery, and for 
making lenife-handles, musical instruments, &o. The 
leaves, bark, &c., and particiUarly the seeds, are 
nauseous and poisonous, containing^ Cytisine, an 
emetic, purgative, and narcotic principle, which is 
■ also found in many allied plants. Accidents from 
L. seeds are not unfrequent to children ; but to 
hares and rabbits, L. is wholesome food, and they 
are so fond of it, th.at the safety of other trees in a 
yoimg pflantation may bo insured by introducing L. 
plants in great number, which spring again from the 
roots when eaten down . — A fine variety of L., called 
Scotch L., by some botanists regarded as a distinct 
species {0. Alpinus), is distinguished _ by bx-oader 
leaves and darker yellow flowers, which are pro- 
duced later in the season than those of the common 
or English laburnum. 

IjA'BYRINTH (a word of unknown origin, 
derived by some from Labaris, th e na me _cf— 
Egypti.an monarch 



the Egyptian, the Cretan, and the Samian. The 
first, or Egjqitian, of which the others seem to have 
been imitations, was situated at Orqoodilopolis, close 
to the lake Man-is, in the r-icinity of the present 
pyramid of Biakhmu. According to the classical 
authors, it was built by an Egyptian monarch named 
Pctesuchis, Tithoes, Imandes, Ismandes, Maindes, or 
Mendes. The recent discovery of the remains of 
this building by Lepsius has, however, shown that 
the city was founded by Amenemha I., of the 
twelfth Egjiptian dynasty, about 1800 B. c., and 
that this monarch was probably buried in it, while 
the p 3 'ramid and south temple were erected by 
Amenemha III. and IV., whose prsnomens resemble 
the name of Mceris, and their sister, Sebeknefru or 
Scemiophris, .appears to have been the last sovereign 
of the twelfth .dynasty. Great confusion prevails 
in the ancient authorities as to the object of the 
building, which cont.ained twelve palaces under , 
one roof, supposed to have been inhabited by | 
the Dodecarchy, or twelve kings who conjointly 
reigned over Egypt before Fsammetichus I. ; while, 
according to other .authorities, it was the place of 1 
assembly of the governors of the nomes or districts, 
twelve in number according to Herodotus, sixteen 
according to Pliny, and twenty-seven according to 
Str.abo. It was built of polished stone, with m.any 
chambers and pass.ages, said to be vaulted, hiaring 
a peristyle court with 3000 chambers, half of 
which were under the earth, and the others above 
ground, which formed another stoiy.' The upper 
chambers were decorated with rehefs ; the lower 
were plain, and contained, according to tradition, 
the bodies of the twelve foimders of the building, 
and the mummies of the sacred crocodiles, conferring 
on the building the character of a mausoleum, 
probably conjoined -with a temple, that of Sebak, | 
the crocodile-god, and so resembling the Serapeium..^ 
Herodotus and Strabo both visited this edifice, ' 
which was difficult to p.as3 through without the aid 
of a guide. It stood in the midst of a groat square. 
Part was constructed of Pari.an marble— probably 
r.ather arragonite — and of Syenitio granite pillars ; 
had a staircase of ninety steps, and columns of 
porphjTy ; and the opening of the doors echoed liko 
the reverberation of thunder. For a long time, 
gre.at doubt prev.ailed whether any remains of the 
building existed, .and it was supposed to have been 
overwhelmed by the waters of the lake Mceris ; and 
.although P. Lucas and Letronne thought they had 
discovered the site, its rediscovery is due to Lepsius, 
who found part of -the foundations or lower chambers 
close to the site of the old Mceris Lake, or modern 
Birket-el-Keroun. According to Pliny, it w.as 3COO 
years old in his daj's. 

The second, or next in renown to the Egyptian, 
was the labyrinth of Crete, supposed to have been 
built by Diedalus for the Cretan monarch Minos, 
in wliich the hlinotaur was imprisoned by his orders. 
Although represented on the Cretan coins of Cnossus 
sometimes of a square, and at other times of a 
circular form, no remains of it 'v^’e^e to be found 
even in times of antiquity, and its existence was 
supposed to be fabulous. The only mode of findiiig 
tire way out of it was by means of a hank or skein 
of linen thread, which gave the clue to the dwelling; 
of the Minotaur. The tradition is supposed to have 
been based on the existence of certain natural 
grottos, perhaps the remains of quarried, 
.os been supposed to have existed north- 
ihe island, ne.ar Cnossus, while a kind of 
abjuinth stUl remains close_ to GortjTia. 
is supposed to have been derived from the 
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l.is school, in the age of Polycrates (540 B. c.), 
supposed to he a •orork of nature embellished by art, 
having 150 columns erected by a clever mechanical 
contrivance.— Other infei*ior labjTinths existed .at 
ICauplia, at Sipontum in Italy, at Val d’Ispica in 
Sicilj’, and elsewhere ; .and the name of labyrinth 
was applied to the subterraneous chambers of the 
tomb ot Porsena, supposed to be th.at now existing 
as the Poggio G.azeUa, near Chiusi. Labyrinths 
called mazes were at one time fashionable in garden- 
ing, being imitations, by hedges or borders, of the 
Cretan ; the best knorvn in modern times being*thc 
!Maze at H.ampton Comt. 

Herodotus, ii. 14S ; Diodorus, i. 61, 97, iv. 60, 77 ; 
r.ausanias, i. 27 ; Strabo, x. 477, xrou. Ill; Plutarch, 
T/icsciis, 15 ; Pliny, Ak 77., xxai. 19, .3, S3 ; Isidorus, 
Orig., x\\ 2, 6 ; Hock, Creta, i. 447 ; Prokcsch, 
Venhe., i. 606 ; Duo de Luynes, Annali, 1S29, 364 ; 
Lepsius, Linlcit., p. 20S. 

LjkBYEI'lTTHODOH', a genus of gigantic sauroid 
batrachians, found in the XeW lied Sandstone 
measures of Gre.at Brit.ain and the continent. The 
remains of several species have liecn described, but 
.all so fragmentarj’, that no certain restoration of 
the genus can 3 -et be made. Tlie head was tri.angular. 



teeth in front. The bases of the teeth were .anchy- 
losed to distinct shallow sockets. Externally, they 
were niarked by a series of longitudinal grooves, 
whieh correspond to the inflected folds of the cement. 
The peculiar and characteristic intern.al structure 
of the teeth is very remarkable, and to it these 
fossils owe their generally accepted generic name 
of Labju-inthodon (labyrinth-tooth). The few .and 
fr.agmentary bones of the body of the animal 
exliibit a combin.ation of batrachian and crocodili.an 
ch.aracters, leaning, however, on the whole, moi-e to 
the first type. The restoration exhibited in the 
wood-cut is th.at suggested by Owen ; it must be con- 
sidered as to .a large extent imaginary, owing to the 
imperfect materi.als for such a work. In the same 
deposits there h.ave been long noticed the prints of 
feet, wliich so much resembled the form of the 
Imipan hand, 7hat K.aup, their original describer, 
gave the generic name of Cheirotherinmto the great 
unknown .animals which produced them. From the 
fore being much sm.aUer th.an the hind foot, ho 
considered that they were the impressions of .a 
m.ai-supLal ; but this relative difference in the feet 
exists also in the modern batrachians; .and the 
discovery of the rem.ains of so many huge anim.als 
belonging to this order, in these very strata, 
tho different sizes of which answer to the 
different footprints, leave httle doubt that tho 
cheirothcrian footprints were produced by 
labjTinthodont reptiles. 

LAO, in the East Indies, signifies a simi of 
100,000 nipccs. A lac of Company's Bupccs is 
equal to £9270 sterling; a lac of i'icca liitpccs, 
which in some places .are also in very general 
use, is equal to £9898 sterling. One himdrod 
lacs, or ten millions of rupees, make a Crore. 
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li.amng a crococblian .appcaranco both in the sh.apo 
and in the external sculpturing of the crani.al bones, 
but nath well marked stnictural modific.ation3 in 
tho vomer, and in tho mode of attachment of tho 
head to tho .itlas, that stamp it with a batrachian 
character, consjiicuous above tho more app.areut 



rc-semblances. Tlie mouth w.as furnished 
Penes of remarkable teeth, numerous, .and 
the later.al rows, and with six great lani.ary 


LAO, the general name under which tho 
various products of tho lac insect (Coccus lacca) are 
Ialo^vn. Tim curious hemipterous insect which 
j-ields these v.aluablo contributions to commerce is in 
many respects like its congener the Cochineal Insect 
(Cocais cadi}, but it also differs essentially from it:’ 
the m.ales alone, .and those only in their last stage of 
development, have wings, therefore the whole bfe 
of the crc.aturo is spent almost on tho same spot. 
They live upon tho twigs ot trees, chiefly species of 
Butca, Ficus, and Croton, and soon entomb them- u 
selves in a m.ass of matter, which oozes from ara.all 
punctures made in the twigs of tho ti-ec, .and whichig. 
thus fiunishes them with both food and shelter. It 
is said th.at to each male there .are at least 5001 ■ 


females, .and the winged males are at least Hvice a'hich, by 
large as the females. liGicn .a colony, consisting rlopment, 

I a few adiUt females .and one or two males, iirme-trade, 
their w.ay to a new branch, they .attach themselv<md-m.ado 
. to the bai-k, and h.amng pierced it with bob machine 
through which they dr.aw up tho resinous tjuiche.ap and 
upon which they feed, they become fixed os- ghr has been 
by tho superfluous e.xorotion, and after a ti “le dlo''^ led to 
forming by their dc.ad bodies little domes or te rk for l.ace 
over the myriads of minute eggs which they h.'fc of Him 
Laid. In a short time, the eggs burst into life, c "’as first 
the young, which arc very minute, eat their v the article 
through the de.ad bodies of their parents, and swfO structure 
all over the twig or small young branch of the 1 it is tech- 
in such countless numbers as to give it the appe would be 
ance of being covered with a blood-red dust. TIPl'reoi.ation 
soon spread to^all p.arts of tho tree where the b. of all its 
is tender enough to affoi'd them food, and gei -ance m.ay, 
ation after genenation dwells upon the same tkonding its 
until it is enveloped in a co.ating, often half .an io loom (see 
in thickness, of tho resinous exnd.ation, whicbil®> placed, 
very cellular throughout, tho cells being the clfli'izont.aUy, 
of tho bodies of the dead females. During the ill® space 
lifetime, they secrete a beautiful purple colourir ^ 
matter, which docs not perish with them, bi 
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remains shut up in the cells with the other results 
of decomposition. 

The smaU tu-igs, when well covered, arc gathered 
by the natives, and are placed in hot water, which 
melts the resinous matter, liberates the pieces of 
wood and the remains of the insects, and also 
dissolves the colouring matter. This is facilitated 
hy kneading the melted resin whilst in the hot 
water ; it is then taken out and dried, and is after- 
wards put into strong and verj"- coarse cotton bags, 
which are held near enough to charcoal fires to 
melt the resin ■u-ithout burning the hags. By trrist- 
ing the hags, the melted resin is then forced through 
the fahrio, and received in thin curtain-lilce films 
upon strips of wood. This hardens as its surface 
becomes acted upon by the air, and being broken off 
in fragments, constitutes the shell-lac of commerce. 
The best shell-lac is that which is most completely 
freed from impurities, and .approaches most to a 
light or.ange brown colour. If the colouring m.atter 
has not been well washed out, the resin is often 
very dark, consequent!}', we find the following 
varieties in commerce — or.ange, g.arnet, and liver. 
Much that is squeezed through the bags falls to 
the ground without touching the sticks placed to 
o.atoh it ; small qu.antities falling form button-like 
drops, which constitute the biUton-lac ; wliilst 
larger ones, from an inch to two or three inches 
in diameter, constitute the plate-lac of commerce. 
That known as stich-lac is the tings as they are 
g.athered, but broken short for the convenience of 
packing. 

Bdow the lac-be.aring trees there is always a very 
oonsider.able quantity of the rosin in small particles, 
which have been detached by the wind shaldng and 
chafing the branches; this also is collected, and 
constitutes the seed-lac of our merchants. 

The water in which the stick-lac is first softened 
contains, as before mentioned, the colouring matter 
of the dead insect. This is strained and ev.aporated 
until the residue is a purple sediment, which, when 
sufSciontly dried, is out in sm.all cakes, about two 
inches square, and stamped with certain tr.ade- 
marks, indic-ating its qualit}'. These are then fully 
dried, and packed for sale as lac-di/c, of which 
largo quantities are used in the production of scarlet 
c cloth, such as that worn by our soldiers ; for this 
p purpose, lac-dye is foimd very suit.able. 
fj The lac insect • is a native of Siam, Ass.am, 
h Burmah, Bengal, and hlal.abar ; the lacs and lac-dye 
li; come chiefly from Bombay, Pegu, and Si.am. During 
ncthe year 1SG7, 15S0 tons of shellac and 4G0 tons ol 
vrilac-dyo were e.vported into Groat Brifain. The 
ttaiiunual consumption of the hatter amounts to about 
foil, 200, 000 lbs. 

jn; As we have no strictly analogous resin from the 
leci^Sctable kingdom, not even from the lac-bearing 
. na'ree/u it may be assumed that the juices of the 
cmreeA ire somewhat altered by the insects. The 
alsicst analyses shew that shell-lac contains several 
L. louliar resins. The great value of the lacs is 
hai’uud iu their adaptability for the manufacture 
are’ varnishes, both iu consequence of their easy 
youlubility, and also because of the fine hard co.ating, 
plaisceptible of high polish, which they give when 
roo'y- The well-known ‘French polish’ is little ’more 
Sc(ian shell-lac dissolved iu .alcohol; and a fine thin 
spcirnish made of this material constitutes the lacquer 
leaith which brass and other metals are coated, to 
duci^soive their polish from atmospheric action, 
or All the varieties of lac are translucent, and some 
.j the finer lands, which are in flakes not much 
. 'icker than writing-paper, are quite transparent, 
jind all, as before stated, are coloiu'cd various shades 
^pf brown, from orange to liver. Nevertheless, if a 
quantity of shcU-lao be softened by heat, it may. 


by continually dr-awing it out into lengths, and 
tu-isting it, be made not only quite white, but also 
opaque; in this state it has a beautiful silliy lustre ; 
and if melted and mixed with vermilion, or any 
other colouring matter, it forms some of the fancy 
lands of se.aling-wax : the more usual kinds are, 
however, made by merely melting shell-lac with a 
little turpentine and camphor, and mixing the 
coloitting m.atter. SheU-lac has the property of 
being less brittle after the first melting than after 
subsequent meltings ; hence the sealing-wax manu- 
factured in India has always had a high repu- 
tation, and hence also the extreme beauty and 
durability of those Chinese works of art in lac, 
some of which are very ancient. These are usually 
chow-chow boxes, tea-basins, or other small objects 
made in wood or metal, and covered over with a 
crust of lac, coloure'd with vermilion, which, whilst 
soft, is moulded into beautiful patterns. So rare 
.and beautiful are some of these works, th.at even m 
China they cost almost fabulous prices. 

LA'CCADIVBS (c.alled by the natives Lahara- 
pivh, i. e., the Lakara Islands), a group of islands 
in the Arabian Sea, discovered by Vasco de Gama 
in 1499, lie about 150 miles to the avest of the Mala- 
bar coast of the peninsula of Hindustan. They 
extend in N. lat. between 10° and 12°, and in E. 
long, between 72’ and 74°, and are 17 in number. 
Being of cor.al formation, they are generally low, 
with deep water immediately roimd them, and ard 
therefore aU the more dangerous to navigatoi-s. 
Pop- 7000 ; chief productions cocoa, rice, betel-nuts, 
sweet_ potatoes, and c.attle of a sm.all breed. The 
inhabitants, who are called hloplays, are of Arabian 
origin, _ and in religion follow a sort of Moham- 
medanism. They pay tribute, said to be about 
£1000 a year, to the district of C.ananore, in the 
presidency of Madras. 

_ LACE, an orn.ament.al fabric of linen, cotton, or 
silk thread, made cither by the hands, somewhat 
after the m.anner of embroidery, or with machinery. 
The manufacture of lace by hand is .an operation 
of exceeding nice^, .and requires both skill and 
patience of no ordinary Irind, and the best produc- 
tions of this fabric surpass all other applications of 
textile materials in costliness and beauty. 

Whether the .ancients re.ally had .any knowledge 
of lace-making, excepting gold-lace, which will be 
mentioned at the end of this article, is not known, 
nor is_ it known with any certainty when this art 
came into practice in Europe; but there is good 
re.ason to suppose that qiofiif-face, the oldest variety 
knoivn, w.as the work of nuns during the latter half 
of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th centuries. 
This point-lace is very characteristic, and is tridy 
an art production. The artistic character ol'th'e 
patterns, and the wonderful patience and labour 
shewn in carrying them out, places them, as'female 
productions, on a parallel with the decorative works 
in stone, wood, and metal of the monks. They indi- 
cate no tiresome efforts to copy natur.ol objects, but 
masterly conceptions of graceful forms and tasteful 
combinations. The exact figures of the pattern 
were cut out of linen, and over these foundation- 
pieces, as they may be c.alled, the actiual lace-work 
was wrought by the needle, with thread of marvellous ^ 
fineness, and with such consummate art, that the 
material of the foundation is quite undiscoverable . 
under the fairy-like web which has been woven 
oyer it. -These portions of the fabric were then 
joined together by connecting threads, eaclies, 
which, like the broader parts, consists of a fjorth- 
tion, and lace-work covering; the former lind of 
mere thread, often of exceedingly fine yeortqTia. 
latter being a . sort of loop-vyork like theiom t he _ 
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croclict'(fig. 1.). The ■ivonclcrful durahility of point- 
Ir.cc }'' attested by the fact, that it is not uncommon 
in cfs most choice collections, althongh the art is 
supposed to have been 
lost about the beginning 
of the IGth c., when n 
more easily made, and 
consequently cheaper 
stylo of point-lace, dis- 
placed the older and 
more artistic kind. 

The poiut-lago of the 
second period, though 
alwaj’s very beautiful, was dcliciont in solidity and 
in purity of design ; moreover, it bears indications 
of hainng been copied from ])attcrns, whilst the 
older hind was e\*identl 3 ’ the carrj’ing out of aitistic 
thoughts, as they were conceived, in the original 
material, the worker and the designer being the same 
person. It was during this period that the pillow 
w,as first used, and it is most prob.ablc th.at the use 
of patterns led to the application of the pillow, 
First, the laco would bo worked on the p.attcm, to 
insure correctness, where the worker was merely .a 
copj’ist; then it would soon become evident th.at if 
the pattern were so arranged as to .avoid shifting, 
the facilities of avorking would bo gre.atly increased; 
and it h.as been suugcated that the p.attorn pinned 
to the pillow, and the threads twisted round the 
pins, to prevent ravelling when not in use, suggested 
tllir- net-work which afterwards bec.ame a leading 
feature in the fabric. 

Tlie invention of pillow-lace has been claimed by 
Bookm.aim, in his quaint wa,v, for one of his 
countrywomen. He saj-s : ‘ I will venture to assert 
that the knitting! of laco is a German invention, 
lir.'t known .about the middle of the ICth c. ; and 
I .shall eonsidoras true, until it bo fully contradicted, 
the account given us that this art was found out 
before l.lOl, at St Annaberg, by llarb.ara, wife of 
Christojiher Uttinanu. This woman died in the 
.’l.st j-oar of her age, after she had seen sixty-fonr 
children and graudcliildron ; .and that she was the 
iiivciitrc.ss of this art is unaniinouslj’ aflirined by .all 
the annalists of fiaxons".’ "Whether she invented, or 
merely in troduced the art, cannot now be jiroved, 
but corkin it is, that it soon bec.ame settled in 
.Saxopy, and spread thence to the Xcthcrlanda .and 
France. Even to the present day, ave occasionallj- 
hc.ar of ‘ .Savon bonc-laec,’ a name which was given 
to indicate the use of bone-iiins, before the intro- 
duction of the common br.ass one.-*. 

It will . vidilj- be suiipmed that .an .art depeinling 
so much c 1 individu.al skill and la>-te, would be 
likdj’ to vary exceedingly'; ncverthele-a, .all the 
varieties re> live themselves into few avcll-marked 
grouiis, unde, three distinct cl.as.ses. Tlic first cl.as.s 
is the Ouipurc, which conipriscs all the tnic needle- 
worked lace, whether ancient or modern ; its varie- 
ties arc — Jlosc-point, in which the figures arc in high 
relief, haring a rich cmhos cd appearance ; Vaictian- 
point, Porluguaic-potiitjjifaUc.ic-poinl: in .all of tlicsc 
the pattern is flatter than in the Pour-point, Point 
d’Alcncon, and Pms’ch-point. The hast two arc still 
made, the modern Point d’Alcn^on quite equalling 
in beauty and v.aliic th.at made in the middle of the 
17th c., when its manufacture was introduced b^' 
tlio celebrated Colbert, chief minister of _ Lours 
XIV. The Point d'Alenyon lias very distinctive 
• characteristics. "WTicn the pattern is once designed, 
each portion inaj' ho worlccd by a separate person, 
and the various figures are tlicn connected bj' a 
grouifdwork of threads, which are so p.as3cd from 
one figure to another as to rciireseiit a web of 
wonderful delicacy and regularity : small spots 
or other figiu-es are here and there skilfully 
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in where the threads cross each other; these are 
called modes, and not only add much to the strength 
of the fahric, hut greatly' increase its richness of 
effect. In all these varieties, 
blit two kinds of stitches are 
employed, and these differ chiefly 
in the grc.ater or less closeness 
of the threads omploy’cd. First, 
a series of threads are laid down 
.all in one direction, so as to 
cover the pattern, and then a 
certain nniubcr of these .arc 
taken up .and covered by loops 
of the cross-stitches, as in fig. 1, or arc more lightly 
held together, .as in fig. 2. 

The second class is Pillow-Iacc, sometimes c.aUcd 
Cushion or Bobbin lace, from the pillow or cushion 
being used to work the p.attern upon, and the various 
threads of which the figures are made up, each being 
wound upon a bobbin, usually of an ornamcnt.-il 
character, to distinguish one from the other. The 
pattern on parchment or paper, being attached to 
the pilloio or cushion, pins are stuck in at regular 
intervals in the lines of tlic pattern, .and the tlircads 
of the bobbins arc twisted or plaited round them so 
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.as to form the iict-worl; arrangement which is charac- 
teristic of this class of laco (llg.s. .3 aiid4), the yiattenis, 
or figured portions, being worked out by a crossing 
of thre.a<Ls, whicli, although actually plaiting, gives 
the cfi'cct of weaving, ns in fig. 5. The varieties oftliis 
laco arc — Spanii/i, Groundrd Spanhh, 

Sixonp BrnsecU, Picmidi. j'irK.swf.s, 
dfcchlin, )'alcncirnni’S, Dutch, Lirtc, 

ClKintilli/, Bilk and Colton Blonde, 

Limerick, Bnckin'ilinmdiirr, and Iloni- 
ton. The hast has of late years become 
the most hc.autiful of .all the varieties 
made in Great Britain. Tlic Iri.sh or 
Limerick lace lias also t.akcii a high ]iosition. 

The third class is machme-mado l.acc, which, by’ 
its wonderful improvement and rapid development, 
'•as worked a complete revolution in the lace-trade, 
so th.at the prices formerly obtained for hand-m.'ido 
lace can no longer ho commanded, whilst machine 
lace, of great beauty. Inis become so cheap and 
plentiful .as to he worn by all classc.s. It has hcou 
mentioned lieforo that tlie use of the pillow led to 
the iritrodiictioii of net as the ground-work for l.acc 
fi"ure.s, and it was to the manufnctiu-o of this 
Bo-c.allcd hohUin-nct that tlio maeliincry was first 
njiplicd (sec Bnimix-Nin). The figure in the .article 
referred to indicates very .satisfactorily the stnictiiro 
of net Tlie lacc-inachinc, or frame, ns it is tech- 
nie.ally e.alled, is so coinplio.atcd, that it would ho 
hopeless to convey any re.ally intelligible appreciation 
of it without a volnminons desori])tiou of all its 
ji.arts. One or two points of ehief importance may, 
iiowevcr, remove any ditliciilty in understanding its 
gcner.al principles. First, then, .as in the loom (see 
Loom), there is a series of waiqi-threads, placed, 
however, perngpdiipd.'ft’^’ instead of horizontally, 
and not BO cfdso as im wdinary wearing, the spaco 
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between eacb lieing sufficiently wide to admit" of a 
shilling passing edgeways between them. Behind 
these threads, and corresponding to the interspaces, 
is a row of ingeniously constructed flat bobbins or 
reels resting in an arrangement called a comb-har 
or holt-bar. These are so placed, that with the 
first movement of the machine, each bobbin, which 
carries its thread with it, passes through two of the 
parallel and perpendicular threads of the warp, and 
is lodged in another and similar bolt-bar in front of 
the warp. But this front bolt bar, besides an advanc- 
ing and receding motion, has another movement, 
caUeds/icypinp — fi'om right to left. "When it receives a 
bobbin by its forward motion, it draws back, bringing 
the bobbin and thread through two of the upnght 
threads; it then sliogs or moves to one side, and 
goes forward again, taking the thread through the 
next two warp-threads, and lodging the bobbin on 
the back bolt-bar again, one distance beyond its last 
space ; this it recovers by the next movement, and 
it again passes through the first space, to be again 
received by the front bolt-bar. By these pmve- 
ments, the bobbin-thread is twisted quite round one 
upright thread of the warp ; another movement 
then shifts the bobbin, so that it will pass through 
the next pair of upright threads, and so carry on its 
work, the warp-threads moving at the same time, 
unwinding from the lower beam, and being rolled 
on the upper one. There beiug twice as m.any bob- 
bins as there are threads in the w.arp, each bolt-bar 
having a set which it exchanges with the other, and 
aU being regulated with great nicety, a width of lace 
is made in far less time than has been required to 
WTite this short description. The various additions 
to, and variations upon, these operations, which only 
apply to bobbin-net, for the production of patterns, 
are so numerous and complicated — each pattern 
requiring new complications — that it will be useless 
attempting to describe them ; suffice it to say, they 
all depend upon the variations which can be given 
to the movements of the flat, disc-like bobbins. j 

The history of the lace-machine is not very clear; 
it is said to have been originally invented by a 
frame-work Imittor of Nottingham, from studying 
the lace on his wife’s cap ; but it has been continu- 
ally receiving improvements, amongst which those of 
Heathcoto in 1809 — the first to work successfully — 
Morley, in 1811 and 1824, and those of Leaver and 
Turton, and of Clark and Marl, all in 1811. The 
manufacture of laco by machinery is chiefly located 
in Nottingham, whence it is sent to all parts of the 
world ; but we have no means of knowing to w'hat 
extent, for, with that strange perversity which dis- 
tinguishes om- statistical administration, only thread- 
lace is mentioned in the lists of exports, whilst our 
vast production of cotton-lace is mixed up with the 
returns of calico and other fabrics of that material. 

Qold-laee and Silver-lace, properly spealdng, are 
laces woven, either by the hand or by machinery, 
from exceedingly fine threads of the metals, or from 
linen, silk, or cotton threads which are coated with 
still finer threads of gold or silver; but in this 
country it is too common to design.ate as gold or 
silver lace, not only that which is rightly so-called, 
but also fringe made of these materials, and also gold 
and silver embroidery, such as is seen on state robes 
and trappings, and upon some ecclesiastical dresses, 
&o. Gold-lace is made in London, but consider- 
able quantities of that used for decorating uniforms 
and other dresses, &e., in this country, is obtained 
from Belgium, where it is an important branch of 
manufacture. France supplies much of the gold and 
silver tliread used, and excels all other countries in 
its production, in some of the more artistic varieties 
of gold and silver lace an^'eMbfoidery. Italy has 
lately shewn gi-eat tasteslSnd skill. The works- 
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of Luigi Martini of hlilan have in this respect 
attained great celebrity, and are said to produce 
about £16,000 worth per annum. 

LACE-BARK TREE [Lagetta lintearia), a tree 
of the natural order Thymdeacece, a native of the 
West Indies. It is a lofty tree, with ovate, entire, 
smooth leaves, and white flowers. It is remarkable 
for the tenacity of the fibres of its inner bark, and 
the readiness with which the inner bark may be 
separated, after maceration in water, into layers 
resembling lace. A governor of Jamaica is said to 
have presented to Charles H. a cravat, friU, and 
ruffles made of it. 

LACE-LEAP. See Lattice L'eat. 

LACBPEDE, Berk^ard' Germaih iSnEirsE nn 
Laville, Count be, an eminent naturalist and 
elegant writer, was bom of a noble family, 2Gth 
December 1756, at Agen. Having early dev.oted 
liimself to the study of natural history, in which 
he was .greatly encouraged by the friendship of 
Buffon, he wws appointed curator of the Cabinet 
of Natural History in the Royal Gardens at Paris. 
This office he held till the Revolution, when he 
became Professor of Natural History, and also 
entered upon a political career, in which he rose 
to be a senator in 1799, a minister of state in 1809, 
•and, after the return of the Bourbons, a peer of 
Prance, although he had preidously been one of the 
most zealous adherents of Bonaparte. He died of 
small-pox at his mansion of Epimay, near St Denis, 
6th October 1825. A coUeotive edition of his works 
was published in 1826. Among them are works on 
the Natiual History of Reptiles, of Pishes, and of the 
Cetacea, a Work on the Nitiual History of Man, and 
one entitled Les Ages de la Nature. His work on 
Pishes (5 vols. 1798 — 1803) is the greatest of his 
works, and was long unrivalled in that department 
of zoology, although it has now been in a great 
measure superseded. L., who was a highly accom- 
plished musician, was the author of a work entitled 
La PoUique de la Musique (2 vols. 1785), and of two 
romances intended to illustrate social and moral 
principles. He was an amiable man, extremely 
kind, delighting in domestic life, and very simple, 
and almost abstemious, in his habits. 

LACE'RTA and LACE'RTIDiE. See Liz.aeb. 

LACHAISE, Francis D’aix be, a Jesuit, born 
of a noble family, 25th August 1624, in the castle 
of Aix, now in the department of Loire, was a 
provincial of his order, when Louis XIV. selected 
him for his confessor on the death of Father Perrier 
in 1675. His position was one of great difficulty, 
owing to the different parties of the court, and the 
strife between Jansenists .and Jesuits. In the most 
important questions of his time. Father L. avoided 
exti-eme courses. "A zealous Jesuit, and of moder.ate 
abilities, he y6t sustained among his contemporaries 
the reputation of a m.an of mild, simple, houoiu'able 
character. Mad.ame Maintenon could never forgive 
him the little zeal with which he opposed the reasons 
urged against the publication of her marriage avith 
the king ; but during the thirty-four years that he 
fiUed his office of confessor,' he never lost the favour 
of the king. He w.as a man of some learning, and 
fond of antiquarian pursuits. He died 20th January 
1709. — ^Louis XIV. built him a country-house to the' 
west of Paris, the large garden of which was in 1804 
converted into a burial-place, and is Itnown as the 
Pere-la-Ohaise. 

LA'CHES, in English Law, is a word used (from. 
Pr. Idcher, to loosen) to denote negligence or undue 
delay, such as to disentitle a party to a particular 
remedy, or to relief. In Scotland, the word mora 
,js, often used to denote undue delay. 
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LA'PEESIS, a genus of serpents of tho Eattlc- 
snake/ amily (Crotalidcc), but differing from rattle- 
sualo '' i iji b'amng the tail terminated ■n'itU a spine 
instead of a rattle, and in having the head covcj-cd 
■\riin scales, and not* avith plates. ^The species aro 
all natives of the v.arm parts of Amcric.a, where 
soma of them aro among the most dreaded of 
venomous serpents. They aro usually seen coiled 
uj), witli keen glaring eyes, w.atohing for pre 3 ', on 
which tlioj- d.art unth the swiftness of an .arrow, and 
then coilhig themselves up again, av.ait quictl 3 ' till 
the death-straggle of the aactim is over. Some of 
them .attain the length of seven feet. ■Thc 3 ' .are 
s.aid to be apt to attack men, even when not 
attacked or threatenocL 

LA'CHEAH, a river of East Austr.ali.a, rises in 
Iscw South Wales, to the avestw.ard of the Blue 
hlountains, and, after a course of 400 miles, arith 
the characteristics of the D.arlmg (q. v.) on .a sm.aller 
f c.ale, joins the Murrumbidgec, avliich itself, a little 
further down, enters the h,iurr.a 3 ’. Tlie former of 
tlicse two points^ of confluence is in lat 34“ 30’ S., 
•and long. 1-44° 10' E. 

LACIIMAKK', ILvul, a celebrated German critic 
and philologist, was born -Ith March 1/93, at Biains- 
arick, studied at Leipsic and Gottingen, became a 
I'rofcssor in the universitv of Kiiitigsberg in 1810, 
and at Berlin in 1827. He died 13th Jlarcli lS.al. 
Ij.’s literar 3 ’ activit 3 ’ was cxtr.a 0 rdin.ar 3 a ITc was 
C';'iall 3 ’ devoted to classic.al subjeets and to those of 
old'Gomian literature, and iUiistiutcd both 1 ) 3 ’ a 
profound and s.ag.acious criticism. Among his most 
imjiortant productions are his ''•’•^•ons of the Nibc- 
hin^nilhd, the works of W.-'' von dor Vogelweide, 
I’l'oportiu". Catullus, Tibullus, and the Ifcw Testa- 
ment (Berl. ISSlj'.ld edit. 1S4G), of avhioh a larger 
edition, uith the Vulgate translation, .appeared in 
- voh. (BorL 1810 and ISoO). The design of the hast 
of these works ar.as to restore the Greek text as it 
existed in the Eastern Church in the 3d .and 4th 


bicarbonate of soda, and tonics, such as the citrate 
of iron and quinine. 

Ohslruclton of the nasal duct is generally caused 
by a thickening of the muceus membrane that lines 
it, and is a not uncommon atfootion, especially in 
scrofulous young persons. There is a feeling of 
wcaloicss of the e 3 'o on the afleeted side, and tears 
ruu douTi the cheek, while the nostril on that side 
is unuatur.ally dr 3 '. The lachrymal sac (see fig. G in 
the article Eye) is distended with tears, and forms 
a small tumour by the side of the root of the nose. 
On pressing this tumour, te.ars and mucus can be 
squeezed backw.ards through the luinota, or down- 
wards into the nose, if the closure is only partial. 
This aflection often leads to iiijlammation of the eac, 
or to the form.ation of a fistulous .apertimo .at the inner 
corner of the C 3 ’e, communic.ating with the lachry- 
mal sac, and luiown ns Fistula Lachrymalis. This 
fistulous .aperture is caused by the biwsting of an 
abscess, arising from infi.ammation of the sac. It is 
gener.all 3 ’ sun-ounded by fungous granulations (popu- 
larly known as proud flesh), and the adjacent sliin is 
red and thickened from the irritation c.auscd by the 
flow of te.ars. In these cases, the sae must be opened 
by a puncture, and a Bt 3 do (a silver probe about an 
inch long, avitli a head like a nail) should bo pushed 
through the duet into the nose. The retention of 
this instrument causes the duct to dilate, so that the 
tears flow by its side. Tlie flat head of the stylo 
lies on the cheek, .and both keeps the instrument in 
its place and facilitates its occasional removal for 
the jmqiose of cleansing. Sometimos it is necessary 
that the instrument should bo worn for life, but 
in lc.ss severe cases the duct remains permanently 
dilated, and a cure is cITocted in a few months. 

TjACO'NIO. The Spartans, or Lacedmmonians 
(whose countr 3 ' was c.allecl Laconia), B 3 'stom.atic.ally 
endeavoured to coniine themselves to a sententious 
brcvit 3 * in spo.aking and m-iting; hence the term 
laconic has been applied to this st 3 'lc. 


centuries. It is considered, on the whole, the best 
edition of the Greek “I'cstamont that h.as 3 ’ct been 
published. 

LA'CHRVMAI CURI'. 8 TI, a musc.atel wine of 
a sweets but_ piquant taste, and .a most .agrce.iblc 
bouquet, '.S'hicli is produced from the gr.apc3 of 
Jloiipt Somm.a, near Vc.suvius. There arc two 
kinds, the avhite and the red, the first being gcncr.all 3 - 
jirefcrrcd. The demand for this wine being greater 
than the Euppl 3 ', iargo quantitie.s of tiic produce of 
Pozzuoli, Istria, and Kola are sold under this name. 
A simil.ar wine is produced in mau 3 ’ islands of the 
Archipelaj, >, as Caiidia, C 3 qiru 3 , &o. 


liA'CHB V*j\rAX/ OIIGAK.S, Tife, are suflicientl 3 ' 
dc.'-cribcd in tlie article Evfi Tlierc are, however, 
certain di.sea'cs to wiiicli tliC 3 ' aro liable, svhicli 
require a brie, notice. 

There ma 3 ' bo a deficient secrc- 
0 •' S tioii of tears, an afToction for which 


't 1 the tenn Xerophthalmia has been 
invented. It may bo jialliatcd 113 ' 
' keeping the cornea constanll 3 ' moist 

witli glycerine by means of .an c 3 ’c- 
cup. Or there may be an over- 
secretion of tears, so that the 3 ' run 
down the 'checks. Tiiis afrcction is 
toniied Fpijdtora, and must not be 
; confounded with the Slillicidium 

laclmjmamm, or overflow of tcar.s 
•J that arises from an obstruction of 
liguro of .Stsde. channels through which they 
' ” ‘ pass into the nose. It is common 

in serofulous children, and should bo treated witli 
{•(•iitlc aperients, such as rliub.arb combined with 


LACORDAIllE, .Ti.v.v-BArTJSTE-HENT.t, the 
most distuigiiishcd of the modem pulpit-orators of 
France, w.as born at Rcooy-sur-Ourco, in the dopait- 
nient Cflto-d’or, March 12, 1802. lie was educated 
at Dijon, whore he also entered upon liis legal 
studies ; and having taken liLs degree, lie transferred 
himself in 1822 to Paris, where ho began to practise 
as an advocate in 1824, and rose r.apidl 3 ' to distinc- 
tion. As his pnneiides at tliis period were deeply 
tinged with unbelief, it was a matter of universal 
suriirisc in the circle of his acquaintance that ho 
6 iiddeiil 3 ' g.avc up his profe.ssion, entered the College 
of St 'Sulpiuc, and in 1827 received hol 3 ' orders. 
He soon became distingiiislied as a preacher, and 
in the College of Juill 3 -, to whicli he was .attached, 
1.0 formed the acquauit.aiice of the Abbe Lamen- 
iiais, with svliom he speedily formed a close 
and intimate alliance, and in conjunction with 
whom, after the revolution of JUI 3 ', ho published 
the well-known journal, the Avenir, an organ at 
once of the highest church jirinciplcs and of the 
most extreme radicalism. The articles published 
ill this journ.al, and the proceedings which were 
adopted in asserting the libert 3 - of education, led to 
a prosecution in the Cliaiiibcr of Peers in 1831 ; .and 
when the rireiiiV itself was condemned by Gregory 
XVI., L formally submitted, and for a time with- 
drawing from public affairs, devoted himself to the 
duties of-the jiiiliiit, The brillianoy of his eloquence, 
and the novel and striking cliaraoter of his views, 
excited an interest altogether unprecedented, and 
attracted unbounded ndmir-ation. His courses of 
sermons at Notro-Dame drew to that immense pile 
crowd-s euoh as had never boon seen within tlie 
mcmoiy of the living generation, and had produced 
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an extraordinary sensation even on the non-religions | 
world, when once again L. fixed the wonder of the , 
public by relinqui^ing the career of distinction , 
which was open to him, and entering the novitiate ; 
of the Dominican order in 1S40. A short time pre- , 
vionsl}’, he had published a memoir on the re*estab- , 
lishment of that order in France, which was followed, i 
after his enrolment in the order, by a Liffe of its : 
founder, St Dominic ; and in 1841 he appeared once j 
again in the pulpit of Kotrc-Darao, in the well-known j 
habit of a Dominican friar. From this date, he gave j 
much of his time to preaching in various parts 
of France. In the first election which succeeded 
the revolution of 1848, he was chosen one of the 
representatives of Marseille, and took part in sonie 
of the debates in the Assembly ; but ho resigned in 
the following l^Iay, and udthdrew entirely from 
political life. In 1849, and again in 1850 and 1851, 
lie resumed his courses at Notre-Dame, which, 
together -with earlier discourses, have been collected 
in three volumes, imder the title of Conferences dc 
2^oire-Dame de Paris^ 1835 — 1850. About this 
time, however, his health begau to decline, and 
lie unthdrew in 1854 to the convent of Sorezo, 
where he spent the remainder of liis life. In 1S5S, 
he wrote a scries of Letters to a Young Friend^ 
which have been much admired ; and in 1860, 
haWng been elcftcd to the Academy, ho dcUverccl 
what may he! called Ida last address— the customary 
inaugural discourse, a Memoir of his predecessor, M. 
do Tocque\dllo, L. died at Sorezo in ISGl. 

LA'CQUEIl is a varnish prcp.arcd for coating 
metal-work (see Lac), usually polished brass. The 
formula usuaUy employed is, for gold colour : 
alcohol, 2 gallons ; powdered turmeric, 1 pound, 
macerate for a week, and then filter with a covered 
filter, to prevent waste from evaporation ; t<j tliis 
add, of the lightest-coloured sholl-lac, 12 ounces; 
gamhogo, 4 oimccs ; gum-sandaraoh, pounds. 
This is put iu a warm place until the whole is dis- 
solved, when 1 quart of common turpentine v,andsh 
is added. A red lacque-, prepared by substituting 
3 pounds of annotta for tic turmeric, and 1 pound of 
dragon’s blood for the gamboge, is extensively used. 

LACQUEBING, the art of coating metal anth 
a'arnish. The term has also a wider signit!c.ation, 
and is made to apply to the process by which 
some varieties of goods in wood and jiapier mUchC 
are also co.atcd with laj-crs of varnish, which arc 
polished, and often inlaid with mother-of-pearl, &c. 
See Patieu iMACnfi Tt would ap[ie.ar, from the 
a'ery fine specimens from Japau in the Intcrnatidn.al 
Exhibition, tliat the Japanese excel in the art of 
producing articles of exquisite thinness and delicacy. 
The varnish used by the Chinese and .Japanese 
appears to ho the same, and is a natural secretion 
which flows from incisions iu the stem of the 
Varnish-tree (q. v.) Usually, the oriental lacquered 
work is tastefidly ornamented with designs painted 
in gold, or with inlaid shell-work. The Jai>anese 
have carried this art so far as to .apply it to 
their delicately beautiful chipa, some of avhich is 
l.acqucred and inlaid avitli mother-of-pearl, forming 
landscapes and other designs. 

LA CROIX, Sylvestke. See Surr., Vol. X 

LA CROSSE. See Surr., Vol. X. 

LACS D’AIMOUR, in Hcr.aldry, a cord of 
running knots used as au external decoration to 
BuiTOund the arms of widows and unmarried 
women, the cordelier, which differs hut slightlj^ 
from it, being used similarly with the sliields of 
married women. 

LACTA'NTIUS, in several MSS. designated 
Lucius Cceliu.s, or Cxcilius Fikmianus L., an 
eminent Cliristian author, who flourished in the 
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early part of the 4th century. He avas of Italian 
descent, bnt studied at Sicc,a, in Africa, under the 
rhetorician Arnobiiis, and in 301 A.u. settled as a 
teacher of rhetoric in Xicomedia. He avas inadted 
to Gaul by Constantine the Great (312 — 318 A.D.), 
to act as tutor to his son Crispus, and is supposed to 
ha\'e died at Trea’es about 325 or 330. L.’s piin- 
cipal avork is his Divinamm InsiUutionum, libri a’ii., 
a production both of a polemiccal and apologetic 
character. A supposed tendency to hlanicheism in 
his adeavs, and his Chiliasm, have marred his repu- 
tation for pure orthodoxj'. He attacks paganism, 
and defends Christianitj-. Among his other 
avritings are treatises De Ira Dei and De Morlihua 
Persecttlorum. Some elegies haa-e .also been ascribed 
to him, but erroneously. His st}de is avonderful, 
if avc consider the late age ,at avhich he aa-rote) 
and has deservedly earned for him the title of the 
Christian Cicero. He avas, besides, a man of a-ery 
considerable learning, hut as he appc.ars not to have 
become a Christian till he aa-as advanced iu j-ears, 
Ills religious opinions arc often a’cry crude and sin- 
gul.ar. L. avas a great faa'ouritc during the middle 
ages. The edilio princeps of this avritcr is one .of 
the oldest extant sjiocimens of typogr.aphy. It avas 
printed at Stibiaco in 14C5. 

LA'CTEALS, The, or CHYLIFEROHS 'STES- 
SELS, arc the Lymphatic Vessels (q. aa) of tho 
small intestine. They avere disebvered in 1G22 by 
AseUi (q. aa), .and received their name from con- 
veying tho milk-like product of digestion, the 
Chyle (q. aa), during tlie digestive process, to the 
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«, a portion of Finall intestine connected bv the mcmbninouD 
structure, termed tlie mesentery, arith the spinal column 
(tliculiUc lines seen in tiio mesentery ai e tile lacto.als, and 
the udiilc p.ilcli05 are the mesenteric pl.ands) ; &, the recep- 
tacuium forming tlie commencement of tlie thorncic duct, 
■n-liich enters the circulntmg sjstom nt tho junction of c, 
tile sabchivinn, nnd rf, tho jugular vein, on the right side; 
e. the vcrtchrnl column. The large vessel, avith a por- 
tion removed, lying in front of the vertebral column, is the 
ascending or in'fener vena cava. 

Thonacio Duct (q. aa), by which it is transmitted 
to the blood. These \-cssels commence, as has been 
shewn in ..the article Digestion, in the intestinal 
adlli, and p.assing hetaveen the hayers of tho hlesen- 
tery (q. aa), enter the mesenteric glands, and fin.ally 
unite to form tavo or three barge trunks, aaLich 
terminate in the thoracic duct. 

LA'CTIC ACID (CoHsOjjHO), in its pure skate 
is a transparent, colourless, or slightly yellow 
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imcrystallisablc, syi-upy liquid, of specific gravity 
1'215. It is devoid of odour, lias a sharp, acid 
taste, and is soluble in all proportions in avater, 
alcohol, and ether. 

Tlio best method of obt.aining this acid is hj’dissolv- 
ing S parts of c.aiie-sugar in about 50 p.arts of avatcr, 
and then adding 1 part of decaying cheese, and 3 
parts of chalk. If this mixture be set aside for tavo 
or three aveeks at a temperature of about S0°, it 
becomes filled avith a mass of crystals of lactate of 
lime, avhich must bo purified bj' re-crystallisation, 
and treated avith about one-third of their weight of 
mlphurio acid. The residue must be digested in 
alcohol, avhieh lo.avcs the sulphate of lime, and dis- 
solves the Lactic acid, aadiich may bo obtained pure 
on ewanorating the solution. The mode in avhich 
the acid is produced in this process is described in 
the article Lactio Eemiestation. 

Lactic acid is .also formed in many, other aaaays ; 
thus, it is a frequent product of the acidification of 
Vegetable substances, and in this aa-.ay is formed in 
saucr-kratt/, in malt vinegar, and in the acid fermen- 
tation th.at Lakes, place during the manufacture of 
avhoat-st.arch. It occurs ready formed in cert-ain 
pl.auts, and is verj’’ largely produced in the animal 
body. It is found cither freo or combined, or both, 
in the gastric juice (although not constantlj'), in the 
contents of the small and largo intestine, in the 
chyle (after the use of am}'l.aceou3 food), in the 
muscular juice (both of the voluntarj' and involun- 
tarj’ muscles), in the p.arenchymatous juices of the 
sjileon, liver, thjTnus, pancreas, lungs, and br.ain, 
and is found as Lactate of lime iii the urine of 
the horse. It has been found in certain morbid 
conditions of the system in the milk, where it is 
formed from the sugar by the fermenting action 
of the caseinc ; in the blood in loncocythmini.a, 
pjaTmia, and puerpcnal fever ; in ))urH!cnt and 
olher transudations; in the urine when there is 
disturbance of the digestive and respiratory organs, 
and in rickets and softening of the bones (and 
almost ahv.ays after exposure to the air for some 
time) ; in the saliva in diabetes ; in the swc.at in 
puoqieral fever, .and in the sc.alc3 that form upon 
the skin in lepra. 

Tlio Lactic acid occurring in the system m.ay be 
traced to \ vo distinct sources : that which is found 
in the iute.-linal canal is merely the product of the 
dccomi)03ition of the starchy matters of the food ; 
but that which exists in the gastric juice (even when 
only animal food has been Lakeii), in the muscular 
juice, and in the juices of the various glands, can 
only bo regarded as a product of the rcgres.sive 
metamorphosis or disintegration of the tissues, and 
how it is formed is not accurately known. 

There is no ready test for.Iactic acid. The best 
course to nursue is to obtain it, it it is present, as 
a lactate of lime, which crystallises in bc.autiful tufts 
of acicul.ar prisms, or .xs a lacLate of zinc, which 
crysLallLses in .a very' characteristic form in crusts 
consisting of. delicate four-sided prisms. 

LACTIC FERJIEKTATIOy. Although lac- 
tose or Bugar-of-inilk may, under certain conditions, 
bo made to undergo alcoholic fermentation (as in the 
jireparation of kumiss by the Tartars from marcs' 
milk), it generally yields a very different product, 
viz., lactic acid, as may bo seen in the ease of milk 
turning sour in warm weather. The cascino is usually 
considered to act ns tho,fcnnent, but being insoluble 
in acids, it is thrown domi in Hakes as soon as the 
milk becomes sour. In this insoluble form, it exerts 
little action in converting the Lactose (C,jII,,0,,) 
into lactic acid (C„HjOj,HO); but if tlio acid be 
neutralised by carbonate of soda or by ch.alk, tbc 
curd is redissolvcd, and the transformation of the 
sugar into Lactic acid is renewed. No evolution of 


gas or absorption of oxygen takes place during tho 
conversion of the sugar into the acid. 

Not only sugai'-of-mUk, but cauc-sug.ar, starch, 
dextrine, and gum pass readily into lactio acid under 
the influonce of cascino or other .animal m.attors 
undergoing decomposition. 

Pasteur considers that a specific ferment, tho germs 
of which exist in tho atmosphere, is concerned in 
the production of the lactio fcrmcnt.ation. During 
the process recommended in tho preceding article 
for the preparation of Lactic acid, a Layer of particles 
of a gray colour is observed on tho surface of tho 
sediment. This substance, avhen examined under 
the microscope, is seen to consist of little globules or 
very short articulations, constituting irregular ilocou- 
lent p.articlcs much sm.aller than those of beer-yeast, 
and exhibiting a rapid gjmatory motion. A^^lon 
washed with a largo quantity of water, and then 
diffused through a solution of sugar, the form.ation 
of Lactic acid at once commences. Hence it follows 
that these organic p.articlcs, and not the c.aseino, are 
tho actual .agents in tho conversion th.at takes place. 

LACTUCA'RIUJf, or LETTUCE OPIUM, is 
the inspissated milky juice of sevcr.al species of 
Lactuca or Lettuce, and is obt.aincd by’ incision of 
the stem. By drying in tho air, the juice loses 
.about h.alf its weight of water, the residue being 
lactucarium. It usually occurs in commerce in 
small lumps about the size of a pea or small bean ; 
they are of a reddish-brown colour, but arc some- 
times covered with a gr.ayish clllorosconco ; and 
they have a bitter taste, and a smell resembling 
opiiun. Lactucanum has been frequently’ analysed, 
but chemistry’ has thrown little light on its com- 
position. 

Lactucarium po.^scsscs anodyne and sedative 
properties, and is em]iloycd where opium is con- 
sidered objectionable ; .as, for instance, when there 
is morbid excitement of the vascular system ; and 
it is of service in alLaying cough in phthisis and 
other pulmonary disc.ascs. The usual dose is five 
grams, but it iu.ay’ be safely’ given in larger doses. 

LACU’N.VRS, or LACUNARIS, tho panels or 
coflcrs of ceilings, and also of the sollits of classic 
coriiicc.s. They’ are much used in the ceilings of 
porticos and similar classic structures, and .are 
frequently’ ornamented with pateno. 

LADA'KII, otherwise known ns MiddliiTiuct, 
lies between Great Tibet on the E., and Little Tibet 
on the W'., stretehing in N. Int. from .32° to 30', and 
in E. long, from 70’ to 70°. On the S., it is separated 
from Cashmere by the Himalaya, while on tho N., 
it is divided by tho K.arakonun Mountains from 
Chinese Turkestan. It contains about 30,000 squ.aro 
miles, .and about 125,000 inhabitants. Tlio country 
w.xs conquered by Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, in 1S3.7. It lies chiefly’ within tho b.asin of 
the Upper Indus, being little better th.an a mass of 
mountains with marrow v.allcys between them. Not- 
withstanding its great elev.ation, which is equally 
unfavourable to soil and climate, tho temperature is 
sometimes singidarly' high — a phonomciion attributed 
p.artly’ to the tenuity of tho atmosiihcre, and partly’ 
t> the absence of moisture. Pretty good crops of 
whe.at, b.arley’, and buclcwheat are raised ; while tho 
mincnal piodncts .arc sulphur, iron, lead, copper, and 
gold. O'iic transit-trade is extensive, being c.arricd 
on mostly’ by’ mules .and shoei). The inhabitants are 
very peaceful and industrious ; they' arc excellent 
fanners, and their woollen m.amifacturcs are said to 
be important. The -women are fresh and fair, but 
nather Lax jn their monals ; among tho lower classes, 
polyandry is common. Tho population is essentially 
Mongolian, but has intermixed with tho C.aslime- 
ri.nns. Tho language is Tibet.an, and in tho opinion 
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of KJaprotli Uie primitive clialcefc of tlie aboriginal 
people inhabiting the region between Hindustan 
and Tartarj'. Tno religion is Lamaisni, a form of 
Buddhism (q. v.). It is a province of C.asbmerc, 
which is nnder a hlaharajah, and is a British feud- 
atory. The capital city is Lo {q. v.). 

LA'DANUiM, or LABDAYUJI. See Cisrra. 

LADIES OE THE BEDCIIAMBEB. Sec 
Ladies or the QnEiEv’s IIocseiioi.d. 

LADIES OF THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD, 
The, consist of the Mistress of the Bobes, the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, the Bedchamber AYomen, and 
the JIaids of Honour. 

The ofneo of hlistrcs.s of the Robes is of considcr- 
:d)le antiquitj". It is her duty to rcgidate the rota- 
tion and times of .attendance of the rcst_ of the 
I.adics of the Honsehold, who arc all Bnbordin.atc to 
her. She has the snporintondcnco of all duties con- 
nected with the bedchamber— within which the 
Lord Chamberlain has no authority — and the cu.stody 
of the robes. On st.ato occasions, she must .sec that 
the ceremony of robing the Queen, is properl)' per- 
formed. In public ceremonials, she .acconqianios 
the Queen in the same carriage, or walks immediately 
before Her hl.aicsty. The Lndies of tho Bcilc}tamhc)\ 
who now number eight, with li\e extra l.adies, .and 
the Ikdchmuhii' Jl'oiiin’, of vhoiii there arc eight, 
besides one resident and three extra, arc pcioonal 
attendants, ministering to the state of Her Majesty. 
The Mai(h of Ilnnour, of whom there arc eight, arc 
immediate attendant.s on the royal [ici-son, and in 
rotation perform the duty of aeeomiv.anying the 
Queen on all occasions. They enjoy by courtc.sy the 
title ‘ Honouralile,' when not entitled to it by birth, 

.and arc then designated the ‘ Honourable Miss ’ 

without the Christian name. 

L.ADING, Bn.L or. .See Bii.i. or Ladixo. 

LADISLA.S, VLADISLAS, YLADISLAF, 
ULADISLAS, din'eivnt forms of a name frequently 
occurring in the histories of Boland, Hungary, 
Bohcmi.a, and .Servia. — Vi..\Di.si.\s 1. of Boland, sur- 
named Lokictek (the Short) — one of those jirincos 
who a]i]icar to he raised up during a jicriod of 
intestine confusion and di'oruanis.ation, for the 
purjiDse of shewing how [lowerful is the inllucnce 
of one great mind — was ruler of the small province 
of Cracow, at a time when Boland was subdivided 
into countle.is small independencies. V, united them 
in llilO ; and the further to incrc.a.se the stability of 
the govenimeut, ho reduced the privileges of the 
higher noble.s, removed the council of prelates and 
inaguates, replacing it by a ]iopular .assembly ; he 
gi'oatly improved the administration of justice, and 
furthered coinmercc and industry. — Veadisi-XS II. 
and Veaiiislas III. .See .Iacem.ons. — VLAi)i.st..\.s 
IV. (10:12 —1(1 IS), xvhilc yet a youth, avas elected 
Cr.ar of Russia in IGIO, but was prevented by his 
f.ather, Rigisiniiiid, from accepting the crown. lie 
avas a aviso and politic jirincc, yet it avas under his 
reign that Sweden, Russia, and Turkey commenced 
to nibble .at the outlying proa-inces. He stroa-e 
manfully to remedy the peculiar defects of the 
Bolisli constitution, but they avere too deejily rooted ; 
and though he sought to end the opiircssion of the 
dissidents, and took the part of the Cos.sacks ,ag.ainst 
those nolile;, aaho had deiirivcd them of their rights, 
PCI aa eak avas the royal authority, that his sujqiort 
availed them nothing. The Cossacks, maddeneil by 
dejiiia-atioii of their liberties, the imposition of iicav 
t.axes, and the persecuting 7c,al of the Roman C.atholic 
clergy, ro.se in rebellion, aimihilatcd the Bolisli army, 
and put themselves under the rule of Russia. At 
this critical moment, V. died. 

L.VDO'UA (Stauaia, or Oi.d Ladoga), an ancient 
Russian toaam, in the government of St Betersburg, 
10 


on the left bank of the river Wolkhof. It was the 
residence (SG2) of Riu’ik, the founder of the Russian 
monarchy, and the walls of a fortress erected by 
him, and a church of the 11th c., still m.ark its site. 
Brcviously to the accession of Betcr I., Old Ladoga 
w.as an important str.atcgio point for the defence of 
Novgorod. Fetor 1. built the town of Novo, or 
Ncu" Ladoga, ne.ar the entrance of the AVolldiof into 
Lake Ladoga, and now on the site of the old town 
of Rurik stands the small x'iU.age of Ouspenskoe. 

LADOGA, Laiu;, the largest lake of Europe, is 
situated in the north-west of Russia, between Fiun- 
land and the governments of Olonetz and Beters- 
burg. It is 120 miles in length, 70 miles in breadth, 
and CSO-1 square miles in area. It receives the 
waters of Lake Oneg.a, Lake Saim, and Lake Ilmen, 
and its own waters are carried off to the Gulf of 
Filmland by the Neva (q, v.). The depth of Lake L. 
varies from 12 to 1000 feet, and the n.avigation is 
exceedingly dangerous, owing to the sh.allows, Band- 
banks, and sunken rocks in xvliich it abounds, and 
to the gusty winds xvhich are created by its stce]) 
and roclcy banks. Of the sever.al islands of the 
lake, the principal are the Valaam and Konevet/, 
with moii.asteries, xvhich attract numbers of pilgrims. 
Of the 70 rivers which fall into Lake L., tlie 
principal are the Wolldiof, the Sia.s, and the Svir, 
each of which is a means of communication between 
the Ncx-a and the Volga. In order to obviate 
the difficulty of namgation, can.als have been con- 
structed along its smith and south-east shores, the 
liriiicipal being the Ladoga Canal (70 feet wide), 
which unites the mouth of the AVolldiof with the 
Kev.a. Other two canals unite the mouths of the 
Sias and Snr with the Ladoga Canal. This canal- 
system forms the thoroughfare for a ver)’ extensive 
traffic between the Volga and the Baltic. Com- 
munication by water subsists between Lake L. and 
the VTiitc Sea as well as the Caspian. 

LADRO'NES, or T^IE^^v5’ ISLAND.'!, a group 
of .about 20 islands, the iiorthcnimost Australasi.an 
gi'oup, inlat. I.'IB — 20.i,°N., and long. l-I.O.B — 1-17° E. 
They are disposed in a row almost duo north and 
south. Their united area is about 12o4 square miles. 
They were discovered by hlagellan (in 1521), who 
gave them the name which they still hear, from the 
thievish ]>ropcnsity displayed by the natives. They 
xvere afterwards e.alled the Lazarus Island'!; and 
the .Tesuit missionaries, who settled here in 1CG7, 
called them the S\fariaua Islands. They are moun- 
tainous, well watered and wooded (among the trees 
.arc the bread-fruit, the banana, the cocoa-nut), 
fruitful in rice, maize, cotton, and indigo. European 
domestic animals arc now very common. At the 
time when they xvere discovered, the population was 
reckoned at iOO,GOO, but the ]ircscnt population 
is only ahout 5500. The inhabitants, xvho are 
docile, rcligiou.s, liind, and hospit.able, resemble in 
physiognomy those of the Bhilippine Islands. The 
islands arc very important to the Spaniards, in a 
coinraercial point of view. The largest island, is 
Gu.ajan, 90 miles in circumference ; on it is the 
capit.al, San Ignacio do Agaua, the seat of the 
Sjianish governor. 

L-ADY, a woman of distinction corrclatively to 
.Lord (q. V.), used in a more extensive sense in com- 
mon ji.arlance corrclatively to p'.ntkinan. As a title, 
it belongs to peeresses, the wix'cs of peers, and of 
peprs by courtesy, the wonl Lady being in aU these 
cases prefixed to the peerage title. The daughters 
of dukes, marquises, and carls arc by courtesy desig- 
ii.ated by the title Lady prefixed to their Chris- 
tian name and suru.amc ; a title not lost by marriage 
n-ith a commoner, xvhen the lady only substitutes 
her husband’s surname for her own, and retains her 
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precedence. But .n peer’s daughter marrying a peer, 
can no longer ho designated by her Christian namo 
with Lady ; she must take her husband’s ranlc and 
title, even should a loss of precedence be the result, 
as when the daughter of a duke marries an carl, 
wscount, or baron. Should her husb.and, however, 
bo merely a courtesy peer, she may retain her 
desicnation bj' Christian name with Lady prefixed, 
substituting her hiisb.and’s courtesy title for her sur- 
iianio ; this title and precedence being again dropped 
on her husband’s succession to the peerage by his 
father’s death. The d.aughter-in-l.aw of .a duke, 
marquis, or earl, is generally designated by tlie title 
Luly prefixed to the Clu-istian name and surname 
of her husband ; but if she bo the daughter of a 
])cer of a higher rank than her father-in-law, she 
may, if she pleases, be designed by Lady prefixed 
j to her own Chi'istian n.ime and her husband’s sur- 
name, and in that case she retains the precedence 
which she had when unmarried. The wife of a 
Baronet or knight is generally designed by Lady 
prefi.xed to her husband’s surname ; the proper legal 
designation, however, being Dame, followed by her 
Christian n.ainc and siuname. 

LADY CHAPEL, a ch.apel dedicated to the 
Virgin hlar 3 ’ (‘Our Ladj'’), and usuallj', but not 
alwaj’3, placed eastwards from the altar when 
attached to cathedrals. Ilenrj' VII. ’s Chapel at 
'Westnuuster is the ladj’ chapel of that cathedral. 

LADY OF hlERCY, Our., a Spani.sh order of 
knighthood, founded in 1218, bj’ .Tames I. of Aragon, 
in fullilment of a vow made to the A’irgin during liis 
ca]iti\’itj’ in France. The object for which the order 
was instituted was the redemption of Christian 
captives from among the hloors, each knight at 
his inauguration vowing that, if nccess.arj’ for their 
ransom, he would remain himself a c.aptivc in their 
stead. Vitliiu the first six j’c.ars of the c.xistcncc 
of the order, no fewer than -lOO c.aptivcs arc said to 
have been ransomed bj’ its mo.ans. On the expulsion 
of the Moors from Sjiain, the labours of the knights 
si cre transferred to Africa. Their badge is a shield 
ji.artj- per fess gules and or, in chief a cross p.attCe 
argent, in base four pallets gules for Aragon, the 
shield crowned with a ducal coronet. The order w.as 
extended Vi ladies in 1201. 

LADY^OF MOXTESA, Otn;, an order of 
knighthood, founded in 1.'117 bj’ King J.ames II. of 
Aragon, avho, on the abrogation of the order of the 
Tciniilai-s, urged Pope Clement V. to .alloav him to 
cnijiloj’ all their estates avithin his territorj- in 
founding a now knightlj’ order for the protection of 
the Christians .against the Moors. His rcque.st av.as 
acceded to 1)3’ the following jiopo, .John XXII., avho 
granted him for tliis purjiose all the estates of the 
Templars and of the Knights of St John situated in 
V.alencia. Out of these av.as founded the new order, 
aadiich King James named after the town and castle 
of Jlontesa, aadiich he assigned as its hc.ad-qu.artcrs. 
The order rii now conferred mercl 3 ' as a mark of 
io 3 ’al favour, though the proadsions of its statutes 
are still nominally observed on neav cre-ations. The 
badge is a red cross edged aa ith gold, the costume a 
long aa'hito avoollen mantle, decorated aadth a cross 
on the left breast, and tied avith ver 3 ' long aadiitc 
cords. 

LADYBIRD {OocdncUa), a genus of coleopterous 
insects of the section Trimcra, containing .a grc.at 
number of sjieeics a'cry similar to each other. 'I'liey 
are vcr 3 ’ prett 3 ’ little beetles, avell Imoaa-n to ea’cry 
one, generally of a brilliant red or 5 'clloav colour, 
avith dilack, red, aa-hite, or yelloav spots, the number 
.Slid distribution of avhich is one of the characteristic 
marks of the difTcrent sjiccics. The fonn is nearly' 
hrinispherioal, the under-surface being a'cry flat, the 


thorax and head snmU ; the antennte are short, and 
.terminate in a triangular club ; the legs .are short. 
■When handled, these insects emit from their joints 
a yeUoaa'ish fluid, haa'- 
ing a disagreeable smell. 

They and their hara’in 
feed chiefly on aphides, 
in dea'ouring aadiich they 
.are very usefid to ho])- 
groavers .and other agri- 
culturists. They deposit 
their eggs under the 
le.aa'cs of plants, on 
which the lara'io are to 
find their food, and the 
lara'aj run .about in pur- Ladybird (f7occii!cffa occHa(a): 
suit of .aphides. Lady'- Blagnificd. 

birds are sometimes to 

he seen in immense numbers, avhich, from ignorance 
of their usefulness, liaa'C sometimes been regarded 
avith a kind of superstitious dread. Scver.al species 
are abimdant in Britain, and the Largest of these 
(C. septcm-punctata) is found over all Europe, and 
in parts of Asia and .iVfrica. The name L. is perhaps 
a corruption of Ladi/bug (Lady', i. c., the Virgin 
Mary'). The German name is MaricnJdifer. 

LADY-DAY, one of the regular quarter-day's in 
England and Ireland, on avhich rent is generally 
m.ade pay.able. It is the 2Jth of hlarch in each 
year. 

L/IDY’S FRIEND, a name given to an officer of 
the House of Commons, avho used to take care that 
a provision aa-.as inserted in favour of a ai'ifo avlien 
the husb.and applied for an act of parliament to 
divorce her. I'lie practice is noav superseded by the 
dillcrcnt iiractice m an ordinary suit in the divorce 
court. 

LADYS GOIVN, a present formerly' made in 
Scotland by a purchaser of an estate to a avife on 
her renouncing her liferent over her hiub.and’s 
lands. 

LiVDYS MANTLE [AtcJicmUla), a genus of her- 
baceous jilants, chiefly natives of tem])er.ato and cold 
climates, of the natural order Itosacea', sub-order 
Saiignisorlca: ; haa'ing small and numerous floaa'ers, 
an S-cleft calyx, no corolla, and the fruit surrounded 
by the persistent calyx. The name L. M. signifying 
ManOe of Our Lmbj—i. c., of the Virgin Mary, is 
dcria'cd from the form of the Ic.avcs. — 'I'lie Co.ai.aiox 
L. hi. (A. riih/aris) is abundant on banks and in 

{ lastiircs throughout Britain. Its root-leaves arc 
arge, plaited, niany-lobcd, and serrated ; its flowers 
in corymbose tonninal clusters are usually of a 
y'clloavish-grccn colour. — Still more bcautifiU is the 
Ai.i’INi: L. M. [yl.nljiina), avhich gi-oaa-s on mountains 
in Scotland, and has digitate serrated leaves, aa’hitc 
.and satiny beneath. — A common British plant of 
a'cry humble groavth and unpretending appearance 
is the Fim.i) L. M., or PAJt.si.i;v PiiniT {A . — or 
Apliancn — ari'cnd'i), found in jiasturcs, an astringent 
and diuretic, said to bo sometimes useful in erases of 
stone in the bladder, by' producing a large secretion 
of lithic acid. 

LADY’.S SLIPPER [Cypripcdlum), a genus of 
lilants of the natural order OichidecE, of aa'liich one 
Biiccies, C. Calccolus, is a native of Britain, being 
found ill a feav jilaccs in the north of England, anil 
is reckoned one of the most bcautifi'il of the British 
Orchids. The genus is rcmark.ablo for the largo 
infl.atcd liji of the corolla. Several a'cry beautiful 
species are natives of the colder parts of North 
America. 

LAENNEO, Rr..N'f; Trrnornii.i: HvAca'Nxnr, a 
distinguished physician, was born at Quimper, in 
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Lower Brittanj', in 17S1, .nul died there in 1S2G. 
Ho studied medicine in Pari.'!, where lie attended 
tlio practice of Corvisart, to whom the medical pro- 
fession is mainly indebted for tlio introduction of 
percussion in the investigation of diseases of the 
chest, although the original discover}’ is duo to 
Avenbrugger. In 1S14, ho toolc the degree of 
Doctor of Mcilicine, and in the same year, he hcc.anie 
the chief editor of the Journal da MCdccUte. In 
ISIG, ho w.as .appointed chief physician to the 
llopital Ncelcar, and it was there that he soon 
after made the discovery of mediate auscultation, 
or, in other words, of the use of the Stethoscope 
(q. V.). In 1S19, ho pnhlishod his TraitC del' Ans- 
cnltation J^ftdiatr, whieli lias undoubtedly produced 
a greater ell'cct, in so far as the adv.ancc otdiagnoais 
is concerned, than any other single hook. Ills 
treatise had not long appeared, when indications 
of consumption were discovered in his own chest 
by means of the art of his own creation, and after 
a few years of delicate health, during which he 
continued to pr.actise in Paris, ho retired to die in 
his native proa’ince. 

LAHTA'ItE SUNDAY, c.alled also Mir>-i.ig;T, is 
the fourth Sund.ay of Lent. It is .so named from 
the first word of the Introit of the m.as.s, which is 
from Is.aiah Ixvi. 10. From this name the charac- 
teristic of the services of the day is joyousness, and 
the music of the organ, which throughout the rest 
of Lent is suspended, is on this d.ay resumed. 
L.'ctaro Sunday is also the day selected liy the polie 
for the blessing of the Ooi.iuiN l!osi: (q. v.). 

LA FAUI'NA, an Italian .author and politician, 
born at Messina in ISl.T In the iinivoi'sity of 
Catania, the dcgiee of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on him at the age of 10; and in 1S:17, having t.aUeii 
p.art in an incfVectiial revolutionary inovement in 
.Sicily, he songlit aafety in expatri.atiou. In IS.’IO, 
ho returned to Sicily, was received as a lawyer, and 
started several political journals, which were all 
fciiocessively siippre.sscd. Tins led him to remove 
to Florence, where ho piibli.shed .several work.s, 
more remarkable for their eontents than for the 
gi'aoe.s of their language. In the rising of ISIS, 
La F. took a prominent part iii the movement of 
Tusc.any, wheie he edited the lir-t deiiioeratic .and 
.aiiti-pa]i.al jourii.al, the AlUi. lie soon returned to 
Sicily, and was elected meiiiber of the council of 
aval’, and nieinber of parliament; and on the deposi- 
tion of the king by the Sicilians, he was despatched 
by the provisional go\ eriimeiit on .a mission to 
Koine, Tuscany, and Tiinii. On hia return to 
Italernio, be discharged the eombiiied iluties of 
Jlinister of Public Instriietion, of Publie Work.s, 
and of the Interior, .\fter the capture of Me.ssiiia 
by the royal troojis. La F. accepted from the king’s 
goa'crnincnt the post of Minister of War, .a step 
avhich incurred the severe eensiire of the jiarty of 
liberty, but which only led to his renewed banish- 
ment from Sicily. In the war of the south, by 
avhieh the heroic C.arib.aldi liber.ated the kingdom 
of Naples, La F. reappeared in Sicily ; but his 
unfortun.ate difTerenees with Oarib.aldi led to his 
ultimate expuhsion from the island. Ilcdiedtwoyc.ars 
later, in ISGii. Some of his principal works arc — 
Saiu'diirr of Home and Tascanr/ ; Itahj (I vol.) ; 
S:nt\crtand (2 vols.) ; Cldna (4 vols.) ; Ilistonj vf 
the Hi volutUm of Hicihj in ISIS and 1S49 (2 vols.). 

L.VFAYETTE, MAuir. MAnr.i.mNi; Piocm; m; 
Lvvi’.iniNi:, ('oMii-ssi; nn, born 1033, died 1G93, 
the authoress of a number of novels, excelled by no 
works of that ago in the development of eliaracter 
and true delineation of human nature. Her father, 
-Vyiiiar do Lavergne, W’as governor of HavTC. She 
received an cxccllciit education, and in IGoo 
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married the Count do Lafayette, after which her 
house became a resort of the most distinguished 
litcr.ary men of her age, .at the same time that 
it W’as frequented by the persons of highest rank 
and fashion in P.aris. Her novels, Zahle and La 
Princcssc dc Clives, have been frequently reprinted. 

LAFAYETTE, lllAr.tr, .Tkan Paul Kocii Yvrs 
GiLiir.r.T MoTirit, iM.vitQUis iir, descended from an 
ancient family of Auvergne, w’.as bom Gth September 
1757, ill the castle of Chavagnac, now’ in the depart- 
ment of Upper Loire. He became a soldier at an 
o.arly .age, and in 1777 w’cut to America, to take p.art 
with the colonists in their war of independence. The 
friendship of Washington exercised a great influence 
over the development of his mind and the formation 
of his opinions. The declaration of war bctw’cen 
France .and Britain gave him an opportunity of 
aiding the new’ republic efTectually, by returning to 
France, where ho w’.as received w’ith honour by the 
court, and with enthusiasm by the people. He 
again repaired to America in 17S0, and w’.as intrusted 
by Congress with the defence of Virginia, where 
he rendered important services. On a third a’isit 
to North America in 1784, after the conclusion of 
peace, he w.as received in such a manner that liis 
tour W’as .a continual triumph. 

L. had imbibed liberal ]n’inciplcs, and now’ eagerly 
sought to promote a thorough reform in his native 
country. Ho was called to the Assembly of Not.abics 
ill 1787, and was one of those who most earnestly 
urged the Assembly of the St.ates. Ho took p.art 
also ill the movements which converted the Assembly 
of the .States into the N.ational Assembly’ in 178SI. 
Ho took a very active part in the proceedings of the 
Assembly, and being appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the armed citizens, laid the foundation of 
the National Guard, and gave it the tricolor cockade. 
Ill these lii-st periods of the Kovolution, it seemed as 
if L. had the destinies of Franco in his hands. But 
lie found himself un.ablc to control the excitement 
which sprung U]>. The extreme republicans soon 
came to dislike him, bec.aiito he advocated a con- 
stitutional kingdom ; and the court-party, cspeei.ally 
the queen, did the same— in i-pito of the services ho 
rendered them — because of his zeal for the new 
order of things, .\hing with Bailly, bo founded the 
club of the Feuillants. After the adojitinn of the 
constitution of 1790, ho retired to his estate of 
Lagrange, till he received the command of the 
army of Ardennes, with which he w’oii the first 
victories .at I’hilippeville, hlaubongc, and Florennes. 
Ncvorthcless, the ealumnics of the .Tacobins rendered 
him exeecdiiigly uupo]ndar, and he w’.as accused of 
treason, but acquitted, .\flcr several vain ell’orts 
to maintain the cause of rational liberty, ho left 
Paris for Flandor.s, but avas taken prisoner by 
the Austrians, and conveyed to Oliuiitz, where 
be remained for about live years, till Bonaparte 
obtained Ids liberation in 1797 ; but he took no part 
in juiblic alTairs during the ascendency of Bona- 
parte. He sat in the Chamber of Deputies for the 
department of Sarthe from ISIS to ]S2t, and was 
one of the extreme Left. From 1825 to 18,30, ho 
w.as .again a leader of the opposition in the Chamber 
of Deputies. In 1830, ho took an active ]iart in the 
revolution, and commanded the National Guards. 
He died 20th M.ay 1831. 

LAFAYETTE, a city of Imliaua, United States 
of America, on the cast bank, aud .at the head of 
navigation of the AV.ab.ash Eiver, G3 miles north- 
west of Indianopolis, on the line of the W.abasli, 
and Eric Canal, and at the intersection of five 
railw.ays. It is a llourishinn; city, in the midst of 
a rich prairie-country. Laid out in 1825, it has 24 
churches, 3 daily, and 5 other new’sp.apers, with 
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numerous banlm, hotels, and manufactories. Pop. 
in 1S70, 15,300. 

LAFFITTE, Jacque;, a French banker and 
statesman, born of humble parentage at Bayonne, 
24tb October 1707, rvas early employed as a clerk 
by the rich banker Perregaux in Paris, and suc- 
ceeded him in business in 1S09. He soon rose to 
great n'e.alth and a European reputation. He was 
made President of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
iu 1S14 governor of the Bank of Prance. ' On the 
return of Hapoleon from Elba, Louis XVIII. depo- 
sited a large sum in L.’s hands ; and after the 
battle of AVaterloo, Napoleon intrusted 5;000,000 
francs to him, which he kept safe, although the 
government made some attempts to lay hold of it. 
After the second restoration, he became one of the 
•opposition in the Chamber of Deputies, and enjoyed 
.the highest popularity in Paris. AVhen the revolu- 
tion broke out in 1830, he UTote to the Duke of 
Orleans, saying, ‘You have to make your choice 
between a crown and a passport.’ He freely 
supplied the money requisite on that occasion. 
He became one of the first ministry of the new 
king, and in November 1830 was intrusted with 
the formation of a cabinet, the conservative char- 
acter of which caused the loss of his popularity. 
Meanwhile his banking affairs fell into confusion, 
and he was obliged to sell all liis property to pay 
his debts. A national subscription preserved him 
his hotel in Paris ; and being again elected to the 
Chamber as a deputy for Paris, he became a leader 
of the opposition. From the ruins of his fortune 
ho founded a new Discount Bank. As the govern- 
ment receded more from the principles of the 
revolution of 1830, L. became more active in oppo- 
sition. In 1843, to the great displeasure of the 
court, ho was elected president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He died 2Gth May 1844. 

LAFONTAINE, Jeait de, a French poet, 
distingixished above all his countrymen as a fabulist, 
was the son of a ^fattre des Eaux et Forfits, and 
was bo^n July 8, 1G21, at Chftteau-Thierry, in 
Champagne. In his early youth, he learned almost 
nothing, and at the age of 20, he was sent by 
his father to the Oratory at Eheims, in a state 
of extrefii.x ignorance. Here, however, ho began 
to exhibit" a decided taste for the classics and 
for pC'Ctry. Though selfish and vicious to the 
last degree, he possessed "withal a certain child- 
lilre lonhomic ; it was not grace, or vivacity, or 
wit, but a certain soft and pleasant amiability of 
manner, so that he never wanted friends. He 
successively found protectors in the Duchess de 
Bouillon, who drew him to Paris ; in Madame de 
SabliSre, and iu M. and Madame Hervart. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Molifere, Boileau, Kacine, 
and other contemporary celebrities; and even the 
saintly Fenelon lamented his death in extravagant 
strains. In 1G93, after a dangerous illness, he 
carried into, execution what a French critic char- 
acteristically terms his projet de conversion, and 
spent the brief remainder of his life iu a kind of 
artificial penitence, common enough among licen- 
tious men and women in those sensual days. He 
died at Paris, April 13, 1695. His best, which, how- 
ever, are also his most immoral productions, arc 
Contes et Nouvelles en Vers (Paris, 1665; 2d part, 
1666 ; 3d part, 1671), and Fables CJioisies mises cn 
Vers (also in three parts, of which the first appeared 
in 1668, and the third in 1693). The editions of the 
Fables have been innumerable. The best edition of 
L.’s collected works is that of AValckenaer (18 vols. 
Paris, 1819 — 1820 ; improved edition, in 6 vols. 
1822—1823). 

LAGERSTKCE'MIA, a genus of plants of the 


natural order Lijlbracece, the type of a sub-order 
Lagerslrcemiece, which is distinguished by winced 
seeds, and in which are to be fotmd some of the 
noblest trees of tropical forests, whereas the true 
Lythrea: are generally herbaceous. Lagerstraimia 
Segince is the Jaeool of India — a magnificent tree, 
■nith red wood, ■U’-hich, although soft, is durable 
under water, and is therefore much used for boat- 
building. 

LA'GOMYS, a genrrs of rodent quadrrrpeds, of 
the family Leporidee, much resembling hares or 
rabbits, but with limbs of more equal length, 
more perfect clavicles, longer claws, longer head, 
shorter ears, and no tail. They are interesting 
from their peculiar instincts, storing up herbage 
for •u'inter use in heaps or stacks. The Alpine 
L., or PiK,!. of Siberia (L. alpinus), the largest 
of the genus, is scarcely larger than a guinea- 
l)ig, yet its stacks are sometimes four or five feet 
high, by eight feet in diameter, and often afford 
advcntirrous s.able-hunters the food necessary for 
their horses. The little animals hve in burrows, 
from the inhabited part of which galleries lead to 
the stacks. The herbage of which they are com- 
posed is of the choicest kind, and dried so as to re- 
tain much of its juices, and form the very best of hay. 

LAGOO'N (Lat. lacuna, a hollow or pool) is a 
species of lake formed by the overflowing cither of 
the sea or of rivers, or by the infiltration of water 
from these ; and hence lagoons are sometimes 
divided into fluvial and marine. They are found 
only in low-lying lands, such as the coasts of 
Holland, Italy, the Baltic, and the east coast of 
South America ; are generally shallow, and do not 
always present the same aspect. In some oases, 
they are completely dried up in summer ; in others, 
after being once formed, they preserve throughout 
the whole year the character of stagnant marshy 
pools ; and in others, again, the sea, which re-unites 
them to itself in winter, is separated from them in 
summer by a bar of sand oi" sbingle. 

LAGOS. See Snrp., Vol. X. 

LA'GOS, a city and seaport of Portugal, in the 
prorinco of Algan'e, on a "ufide bay, 23 miles east- 
north-e,ast from the extremity of Cape St Vincent. 
The harbour affords protection from north and west 
"winds only, and accommodates only small vessels. 
A productive tunny-fishery is carried on in the 
vicinity. Pop. 6800. In the bay of L., Admiral 
Boscawen obtained a signal victory over the French 
ToiJon fleet, August 18, 1759. 

LAGRANGE, Joseph Louis, Cojiie, one of 
the greatest of mathematicians, was born at Turin 
in 1736. He was of French extraction, and 
was the grandson of Descartes. When still a 
youth, he solved the isoperimetrical problem of 
Euler, and when scarcely 19 years of age, was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics in the iCrtillery 
School in Turin. Frederick the Great appointed 
him to be Euler’s successor, as director of the 
Academy at Berlin, in 1759. After Frederick’s 
death, Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany, and France strove 
for the honour of offering L. a better position. Ho 
""ccepted the offer of France, and took up his 
quarters in the Lou-vre in 1787, obtaining a pension 
of 6000 francs (£238). In 1791, he was chosen a 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London, 
and the same year the National Assembly con- 
firmed to him his, pension, and he was appointed 
one of the directors of the Mint. Ho was in great 
danger during the Reign of Terror, but escaped, 
and was afterwards professor in the Normal and 
Polytechnic Schools. Napoleon made him a mem- 
ber of the Senate, bestowed on him the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, the title of Coimt, 
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and many other favours. Lie died 10th April 
1813, and was interred in the I'antheon. ilis 
j)rineipal rvorhs are : Memoirs ‘ on the Motion of 
Rluids’ and ‘tho Propagation of Sound;’ another 
memoir refuted D'Alembert’s views regarding tho 
theory of the earth’s fonnatinn. MHien only 24 
years of age, ho puhlLshcd his A’cio 2tcihorl, subse- 
quently knomi as the Calathis of Vandlion.t, 
thus adding a now and powerhd we.apon to the 
philosophical annoury. In 1704, his memoir on tho 
‘Libration of the Moon’ carried off the first prize 
at tho Academy. It was in this treatise that he 
shewed the extent and fruitfulness of tho ])rin- 
ciplo of ‘virtual velocities’ which he aftenv.anl3 so 
successfully applied to mechanics. Next appc.arcd 
his works on tho solution of ‘numerical’ and 
‘algchrnio’ equations; and in 1787, his Mecaiio/iic 
Annly/iyur, a work in which mechanics is reduced to 
.a mero question of c.alculation. Ilis last important 
works were, Calcul clei Fonctions Analijt'niues, Trail': 
(Ics Fonclioihi, and Fisohilion dcs Eqxialions ITumC- 
riquc.t. Ij. made many other important investiga- 
tions in pure and mixed uiathematic.i, and particu- 
larly in astronomy — the chief subjects of which are, 
the problem of Three llodice, the Dong Inequality 
of Jupiter and Saturn, the moon’s Secular Inequality, 
attraction of ellipsoids, perturbations of .Tupiter's 
satellites, diminution of tho ecliptic, variation of tho 
elements of tho planetar}" orint.s, &e. 

D.'\GllTMO',SO, .an Italian term used in Music, 
meaning weeping, or mournfully ; similar to lamrn- 
lo^o, which expresses tho same, but in a higher 
degree. The delivery should bo heart-stirring, but 
at' tho same time free from all mannerisms and 
embellishments. 

DA GUAYUA. See Gu.ut.A, D.\. 

DA GUKROh'h'IKRi:, I.oui.s L'Tir.KNT. An'nrcri, 
ViroJiTi: i)i;, a con.spicumis I'rench politician of the 
present d.'iy, was born in 181(1, of a noblo family of 
Poitiers. lie fii-st attracted notice by the articles 
which ho contributed to tho Avriiir Xalioiiat of 
Dimoge.s, .about 1835. .Sulrscqucntlv, ho m.ado the 
acquaintance of Lamartine, avhom for many yearn 
he icgaided both as his pohtic.al and literary 
master. Ultimatel}", ho c.amo to a nipturo with 
Lamartine, ami beenmo an ardent llon.ap.artist, .and 
after tho conp if Gut (‘Jd December l.S.ll), tho .apolo- 
gist of that .audacious deed. In 1853, ho entered 
the Council of .‘'late. La (!. stood so arcll in tho 
good graces of (ho late Preneh emperor, that his 
articles and jiamiihlets were considered to possc.ss a 
senii-oliicial value. In DCS, he went as amb.assador 
to Drus.sels, ami afterw.ards to Coust.antinoplc. On 
the downfall of the empire, he was imprisoned for a 
time, and now lives in retirement. Among his most 
noted publications are — L’ Ftnpcreur Xapoh'on III. 
cl VAv'iklcrrc (IS.IS), U Emperem- Kapoh'on III. 
cl Vltalic (1853), Lc Pap: cl Ic Coo^rHs (1859), and 
La France, Eomc, cl Vllalic (ISGl). 

DAIILT A'lT, an important trading-town of Persia, 
in tho province of Ghil.an, close to tho southern 
shore of the C.aspi.au Sea, thirty miles c.ast-south- 
cast of Reshd. Pop. 7000. 

LAIIII,.au important affluent of tho Rhino (q.v.). 

DAIIO'RE, oue of tho chief cities of the Punjab, 
stands on the left bank of tho Ravi, tho middle, of 
the live rivers which give name to tho country ; l.at. 
.■ll” 30' R., long. 7-1'’ 21' D. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall, formerly tweaty-fiv'o feet high, and by j 
fortifications seven miles in circuit. In tho north- 
we.st corner of tho city stand tho citadel, the great 
I magazine, and military workshops. Tho streets 
I are nan-ow and gloomy, tho baza.ars well furnished, 
but tho houses in general insignificant. LVithin 


tho circuit, wells are abundant ; the ground is well 
cultivated, adorned with magnificent gardens, and 
sti’cwn with numerous ruins of a bygono splendour 
and prosperity. The jircsont town, which has a 
popul.ation of GSGS) 98,924, is s.aid to have pos- 
sessed under the Moguls 1,000,000 inlmhitants. In 
tho 12th c., it was the c.apital of tho dynasty of tho 
Ghazncvidcs, and subsequently a f.avourito resi- 
dence of the successors of Baber. In 1799, Rimjcefc 
Singh, tho Sikh prince, became ruler of Lahore ; 
but as he oho'.o for his head-quarters, Amritsir, a 
city about forty miles to ‘^ho east, L. became much 
neglected. Since 1819, tho epoch of tho British 
conquest of the Pnnj.ab, L. li.as adv.anced in com- 
merce and wealth. Jloro especially, however, has. 
tho change of masters been beneficial to educ.".'- 
tion. A seminary not only for imparting Hindu 
and hloh.ammcdan literature, but also tor commu- 
nic.ating, through vcm.acul.ar Languages, European 
knowledge, has been successfully estabh’shed. Tho 
institution, though it docs receive a gr.ant in aid 
from the supreme government, is yet maiuly sup- 
ported by tho nilers and populations of n.ative 
])rincip.alitic3. There is also a university college, an 
liospital and medical school, .a ratisoum, &c. 

DAIIR, a manufacturing town of Baden, sitn.atcd 
on tho .Shutter, an affluent of tho Rhino, 53 miles 
Eoulh-south-west of Carlsrnhe. It stands in .a I'k'h 
and beautiful district, and carries on consider.ablo 
manufactures of linen and woollen cloth, silk rib- 
bons, leather, .and tob.acco. Pop. (1871) 7710. 

D.Al'B.VCII, or L.AYB.ACII, a town of Austria, 
c.apit.al of tho crownland of ICrain or Carniola, lies in 
an c.xtensive plain on a river of tho same name, fifty- 
miles north-cast of Trieste. It contains a lyceum, 
gymnasium, and other educational institutions; and 
carries on an extensive transit-trade with Trieste, 
Piumc, Gratz, I'co. Its manufactures of cotton em- 
]t!oy "100 hands, and ujiw.ards of 200 workmen are 
employed in tho sugar-worlm. To the south-west of 
the town is tho Laibach Morass, which formerly wa& 
frcr|ucntly covered by tho swolbrn waters of the river. 
It IS upwards of eighty square miles in extent. 
Within the last forty years, three-fourths of it h.avo 
been brought nmlereultivation ; thorcin.aindcr afiords 
an inexhaustible supply of turf. Pop. (1809) 23,03'2. 

This town is famous’ for the congress of mon.archs 
which met hero in 1821. The purpose of this 
congress was to secure tho peace of Italy ag.ainst 
C.arbonarism, to arrest the then incrc.asing progress 
of revolution, and to restore in Kaplcs *nnd .Sicily 
tho former condition of aflairs. Tho result of it was 
the- passing of a resolution cst.ablishing among Euro- 
pean nations tho right of armed intervention in tho 
nfiiiirs of any neighbouring state which may bo 
troubled witli factions. In this congress tho British 
minister refused to take part. 

DA'IS, the n.amo of one, or, more prob.ably, 
two Greek courtesans, celebrated for cxtraordin.ary 
bc.auty. Tho elder is believed to havo been bom 
at Corinth, and flourished diu-ing tho Peloponnesian 
War. She was reckoned to possess the mo=t grace- 
ful figure of any woman of uertimo hi Greece, but 
sho avas capricious, greedy of money, and in her old 
ago bcc.ame a tippler. — Tho younger appears to 
have been born in Sicily, but came to Corinth when 
still a chiliL .She sat ns a model to the painter 
Apelles, avho is said to havo recommended her to 
adopt tho profession of a prostitute, in which sho 
obtained a ‘ bad eminence.’ Sho w.as stoned to 
dc.ath by some Thcssali.an women whom she had 
made jealous. Both of these women had tompl’es 
erected to their memory. 

DA'ITY (from tho Gr. laos, tho common people), 
tho name given in tho Rom.an Catholic Church to 
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all persons Trlio do not belong to tbe Clergy (q. v.). 
T'ho name appears to have originated as early as 
the 2d c., vhen the idea grew up that the priest- 
hood formed an intermediate class between Christ 
and the Cliristian commimity. The influence which 
the lai ty had at first exercised in the government of 
the church gradually declined as the power of the 
hierarcliy increased, and although, as late as the end 
of the 3d c., cases occur in which learned laymen 
taunht publicly with the approval of bishops, still 
this liberty was ever njore and more narrowed, 
until finally, in 502, a synod, held at Rome under 
tlie bishop, Symmachus, forbade laymen to interfere 
in any way in the affairs of the chnrch. The 
Protestant Church, in general, maintains on scrip- 
timal grounds the common and equal priesthood of 
aU Christians ; stiU, as marldng a visible distinction 
of ofiice, the words continue in very general use, the 
depth of the distinction implied varying with the 
‘church’ views of those emplojdng them. Some 
very strict Protestants are careful to say minister 
and people, instead of clergy and laity. 

LAKE (Lat. laius) is a portion of water sur- 
rounded by land. There are (1) some lakes which 
neither receive nor emit streams ; (2) some, fed 
by springs, emit, but do not receive streams ; (3) 
others, as the Caspian and Aral Seas, receive rivers, 
but have no visible outlet ; but (4) by far the greater 
number both receive and emit streams. Almost the 
whole of the lakes oomin" under the third class 
are salt or brackish; Lake Tchad, in Central Africa, 
forming one of the most prominent exceptions. 

LAKE OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, an 
expansion of the St Lawrence (q. v.), extends about 
40 miles below the north-east end of Lake Ontario. 
It is well worthy of its name, being said to contain 
1700 islets, the larg^est measuring 10 miles by 6. 
It separates Upper Canada from the state of New 
York. 

LAICE OF THE WOODS, a body of water 
famous in the history of the international boundary 
between the United States and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territories, takes its name from the fact 
of its being studded with wooded islands, and lies 
190 miles •west-north-west of Lake Superior. At its 
EOuth-east\ud, it receives the Rainy River from the 
Rainy^ Lake; and , at its north-west extremity, it 
sends forth the Winnipeg on its course to Hudson’s 
Bay. According to the treaty which closed the 
War of Independence, it was divided by a central 
line between England and her old colonies. It 
measmes about 300 miles round ; .and its remotest 
point is in lat. 49° N., and long. 95° AV. 

LAKE SCHOOL, the name with which the 
Edinhurgli Eeview dubbed certain poets (Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey) who, towards the 
close of last c., took up their residence in the Lake 
district of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
who — ^thougji widely different from each other in 
almost every other respect — professed to seek the 
sources of poetical inspiration, in the simplicity of 
nature, rather than in the works of their prede- 
cessors and the fashion of the times. The epithet, 
however, is not a happy one, and does not help us 
to a better knowledge of the men. 

LAKES, in point of law, belong to the owner of 
the land which surrounds them ; by which is meant 
not only the water and the use of it, but the soil 
under the water. Adhere the land surrounding the 
lake belongs to different owners, each has prima 
fade the right to use the lake for ordinary purposes, 
including fishing or boating; but it depends on how 
the properties were acquired, Svhether and how far 
tliis general rule .applies to any particular c<ase. 


LAKES, colours prepared by combining animal 
and vegetable coloming matters avith alumina, 
which has a remarkable property of imiting with 
and separating these colours from their solutions. 
Thus, if we take the coloured solution of cochineal, 
and add to it a solution of alum, the alumina in 
the alum immediately combines with the colouring 
matter, and the resrdt is a precipitate which is 
carmine or Florentine L.ake. 

Red lake is made in a similar manner from Brazil 
wood, a little solution of tin being added to heighten 
the colour, .and potash being used to accelerate tbe 
precipitation. Lakes of several shades of rod and 
piuple are also made from madder-roots, the quantity 
of potash used determining the proper colom. Two 
or three yellow lakes are used, the manufacture of 
which is very similar; they are prepared from 
yellow berries or from amotto. Almost every known 
.animal or vegetiable colour m.ay be converted into a 
lake, but those mentioned .are the only ones found 
practically useftd. They are chiefly employed by 
calico-printers and paper-stainers. 

LAKSHJII, in Hindu Mytholog}', the name of 
the consort of the god Vishn'u (q. v.), and considered 
also' to be his female or creative energy.- According 
to the mystical doctrine of the worshippers of 
Vishn'u, this god produced the three goddesses, 
|\Brahmi, Lakshmi, and Chan'dikl, the first represent- 
ing his creating, the second, his preserving, and the 
ttod, his destroying energy. This view, however, 
founded on the superiority of Vishn'u over the 
two other gods of the Hindu triad — Brilhmi, or 
Saraswatl, being generally looked upon as the 
energy of Brahmd, .and Chan'd'ika, another name 
of Durga, as the energy of S'iva — is later than 
the mj^h, rebating to L., of the epic 
according to the batter, L. is the goddess o 
and of Beauty, and arose from tlie Oce" . 
when it was churned by the gods to i 
bever.age of Immortality, and it was 
this wonderful occurrence that she beoa 
of Vishn'u. When she emerged from 
milk-sea, one text of the Rilmllyan'a 
was reposing on a lotos-flower, end'^ - 
transcendent be.auty, in the first blooi/ , 
her body covered ivith .aU kinds of °rr’ . • ’ . ° 

marked with every auspicious sign 

.ated, and adored by the world, the gc . . „ p ’ 
also called PadmA and S'rl, betook ? p' 

bosom of Hari— i. e., Vishn'u.’ A ,7^ 

is celebrated in honom: of this divini . ^ 

lunar day of the light half of the ^ 

(Febru.ary), when she is identified w , 
the consort of Bnahml, .and the god' , 
ing. In his trciatise on festivals, a ^ ^ 

•uthority, Raghunandana, mentions, c -p ° 


V.arious 
“s of the 
“at which 
or Pan- 
bell?’ 


. families- 
having no 


of a work called Samwaisara-sandipa 
be worsliippcd in the forenoon of t 
flowers, perfumes, rice, and water; tb e . ““ 

is to be paid to inkstand and writr f! , lency. 
writing to be done. AVilson, in hi 
Relir/ious Feslmals of the Hindus ^ ‘ *4 

p. 1&, ff.), .adds th.at, on the moi“ A . A 
Febmaiy, ‘the whole of the pens^/ff// 
and the books, if not too numerous ,, 

oUected, the pens or reeds cle.an' 

l5. look, 

barley, and th.at no flowers e., f 

offered. After performing the; , ^ 
all the members of the fami^’ , 
their prostrations; the boo' ’ “Ppro- 
having an entire holiday; anc^J^'^ wSdTy wS 
requme a avntten commum;^ I . 

cated to the dmmty of , 
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cliMk or cliarconl upon a Wnclt or white hoaril.' 
In (lilTeront parts of India, this festival is celebrated 
at difTeront seasons, acconlin;; to the double aspect 
tindcr.avhich L. is viewed by her worshippers. Xho 
festival in the inontli Mi\!;ha seems onpinally to 
liavc been a venial feast, marlcing the comiiieiicc- 
incnt of the season of spring. 

IjATjAXDK, .To.srnt .Ti'ni'ivr. LnrnANf.us iir, 
an eminent I'rencli astronomer, was horn at IJourg, 
11th duly lldd. Ho devoted himself witli sueh 
success to matiicmalics and astronomy, that the 
French Academy sent him to llerlin in ITol, to 
detennine the niomd.s jiarailav, at the same time 
that Ineaille avas sent to tlio Cape pf (lood llojie. 
In IVreJ, ho ntunied, and was appointed one of 
the astronomers-myai ; and in 17fil. succeeded 
lA'monuier in the jirofe-'sership of astronomy in 
tiic Colli'eo de France. His lectures had a rare 
attractiveness, and he puhlishe<l several astron* 
omical works of a popular hind, as avell ns wnrhs 
of profound science." Ho finally filled tho office 
of Hiia'ctor of the I’nris Ohseia'atory, and died 
•1th April ISOI. His character was marhed hy 
cxtri'ine vanity ; hut no one has over i(iu.allc<l him 
•as a lecturer on nslronomy, and few have eonlrihuti d 
more to the general pro^-as of nstnmomic.al reicnec. 
His principal avorU is his Tmitf rr.ls.'ronom/c 
(2 vols. I’.aris, IVlVI — a new and augnniil'd edition 
in -I vols. I’.aris, 1771 — 17‘'1). He also ptihlishcd 
minor avorks on nstrononiy, navigation, Ac., and 
an account of his travi Is in Italy during 1705 and 
1700 (0 vols I’.aris, 17S0). 


Ii.VTjIT.V.VIS'I AHA is the nam-of one of the 
iiio-l Cl lehrated avorks of Huddhislic literature. It 
eon'-rjns a n.arratiae of the life and d‘H-trine of the 
IjA Or'' '■ Ilt"l)till.a),.and is considerid 
. . ,..Juddhisls as one of their nine chit f avorks. 
liA I'kpf i)ii.-)rma, or riligioiis law. It is one of 
' ■'■‘’''■■'f; h,.n.,i .Sfitr.as of the .^l.lh^y.\na saailem. An 
pn suit d.av |\,,^J,,fi transl.a- 

loUiers. 1 j, !;•,], .„,lr,iHl 5{itra, is 

ai jiicn lio ti„.'nnsjiices of the Asiatic .'^oonty 

l.inioges, all Fp'iich translation fnuu the Tiln-tan 
(“T'aint-snc,,,.,,!,, py pj, ]',,i I'ouc.aux. In Chinese, 
ho >'‘''i^fd^*«-o tra’isl.ations of it. See F. Ituniouf. 
master. I 1^, g //I'.'oire <fe A'lofiMi'sms ItulWn (ISf I); 
l.aniartine, .a r'iiir im, 
after the ranij j /., ■•miter (.St I’ltirshiirg. IStiO). 

the Coimcil !i’OFF.Nl)AIo<:of.sTi.r. .Si"rr.;Vol.X. 
good graces e'f L1..\MA [Attr'i'iiin hini'i), a most 
articles and pa' Anieric.in ([uadniiosl of the f.amily 
cenii-olficial v.at '■* douhtfiil aihillor it ought to In- 
to I’russids ni” distinct sperli s, or as a men- domes- 
thc doanif.a'n i'*-.'- "f ‘1“' H'lyiaea (cp v.) It avas in 
time and noar"'"* Isaist of hiinh ii on the 1 . nivi-an 
liolos'l puldie.at’ f'I’ani*li isuirpiest, and aa-.-as 

f! hiirden nsial hy the iiativi s of 

ft rilallf (1S5.'™ and .ass aat re introduced hy 

[.a rrnnff /,’o^* '’*'** t"»fh ured in this capacity 

T satt r's'v the ]>i'culiar coiifoniiatioii of its feet 
. .a) eiiahling it to aa-.alk fcctiradv on 

in the (.p and stup for any other .an’im.al. 

ihore of the Ca»;f „f ‘jp,. „{ 

i.as o l.eslii . p.yrriid on hut for the 

IjAHF, .an iniinias. Tlic hiinlui e.arriisl hy the I,. 
IjAIIO'UF, one'‘l 12.5 )«'iinds. When loo he.avily 
rtands on tlie left h! Ins down, and refuses to move, 
the five rivers avliich''’^'"-’ nr severity oa-crcomo its 
.’ll* ofi' X., long. 7-1“ 2” roily very jiaticnt and docile, 
hrick w.all, formerly I’K is’ ahoi'it I’J or Ifi miles a 
fortilic.ations reven mil't three feel in height at the 
a\ e.st corner of tho city'>'> "eek, and carries its head 
ni.agariiie, and niilitarj’' ore smaller and less strong 
arc narrow and gloomy,' o'‘>ne arc used for canying 
Imt tho houses in gen? >’ very various, generally 
li 


hroaa-n, avith shades of yellow or black, frequently 
speckled, rarely quite white or blade. Xlio flesh is 
spongy, coarse, and not of a a'cry ngrccnhlo fl.avonr. 
I'he liair or wool is inferior to that of tho alpac.s, , 
hut is used for similar purposes ; that of tho female 
is finer than that of the m.slo. The L._ has been 
introiluccd svith tho nliiaca into Australia ; but it 
is only for steep inonntain regions that it seems to 
he adapted. 

IiA'MAISM (from the_ Tibetan hLfima* spiritual 
tc.iclicr or lord) is tlio name of the religion prevail- 
ing in Tibet and Mongoli.a. It is Buddhism (q. v.) 
comiptcd hy S'ivnism (see Siva), and hy Sham.anism 
(q. V.), or spirit-worship. iV-s ancient Buddhism 
ieiiows of no woreliip of God, hiit merely of an ador- 
ation of s.sints, the latter is also tho m.ain feature 
of Bam-sism. The c.sscnco of all tliat is sacred 
is compri«cd hy this religion under tho imme of 
divon mClihog gSsnm (pronounced Koncho^mm), 
which consists of the ‘ three most precious jewels’ — 
vir., ’the Biiddlia-jewcl,' the ‘doctrine-jewel,’ nnd 
• the pricslhood-jcwd.' A similar Iri.ad is implied hy 
the tiircc Buddhistic fonniilre : *I t.sko my refuge 
in Bnddli.s ; 1 t.akc my refuge in the law (or doc- 
trine) : I t.ake my refuge in the congregation (of tho 
priests),’ lint it did not obtain tlio s.amo dogrn.atlc 
imrxirt.ancc in Biiddlii.sm ns in Bamaism, avhero it ia 
iiMikcd iqion .as a kind of trinity, representing an 
essenti-al unity. The first person of this trinity is 
the Bnddlia j'hiit he is not the cp’.atnr.yr the origin 
of the universe : as in Biiddliisin, he is merely the 
founder of tlio doctrine, tlic highest r.aiiit, tliongh 
endowed witii all the qii.alities of supremo avisdom, 
jwiwer. rirtiie, nnd hc.anty, which raise him lieyond 
the Jiale of ortliii.ary existence. 'Tlic second jewel, 
or the doctrine, is the law or religion— th.at which 
is, ns it wero, tlie inc.ani.alion of the Buddha, his 
netn.al existence after lie had disappeared in tho 
Nira'.\n.a. The third jewel, or the jiriesthesvl, is tho 
cnngta-galion of the saints, coniimsing the whole 
clergy, the ine.arn.alc a,s well as the iion-inc.arn.ate 
repn'sent-atives of tlie various Buddhistic saint.s. 
Tlie latter comprise the live Dhyliii-Biiddluls, or 
the Buddli.as of contempkation. and, he-ides, all I 
those myriads of Bodliisattw.as, I’ratyek.a-Bnddliaj, 
nnd pious men, wlio hee.ame c.aiioni'ed after their 
death. It is obvious that among tlicir nnmhcr a 
jiortiou Old V can enjoy )ir.actic.al worship; hut tho 
clergy, as Oic visilile ’n'prisi.iif,-jtive of these saints, 
claim and rcceiso due honiage .at all the religious 
ren-monics. Inferior in rank to tlicse saints are 
the gods and spirits, the former chiefiy taken from 
the I’aiitlnsm of theSiv,ait«. llie highest iwsition 
atnongst these is oocuiiltd hy the four S]iirit-kinga — 
vir., /ni/ni (q. v.), the giwl of the firm.ament; I'nniit,' 
the god of death nnd the infeni.al regions; Furid/i. 
tahx, or S'iv.a, ns revenger in his most forraid.ahlo 
slmi>-' ; nnd roiVniisiiui, or the god of we.alth. Tlio 
worship of tin se raints and gods consists chiefly in 
tho reciting of prayers, nnd sacred texts, nnd the 
intonation of hymns, ,aeeoni]ianied with n kind of 
jiiiisic, M Inch is n ch.aos of tlie most imhaniioiiious 
nnd de.afening sounds of horns, Inmipots, and dnims 
of v.arioiis descriptions. During tliis worship, wliich 
takes place three times a d.ay, the clorgj’, summoned 
hy tho tolling of a little lioll. are sc.atisl in two or 
more rows, ncconling to their rani: ; and on special 
holid.avs, tlie temple.s .and allars arc decorateil with 
syiiiholic.al figiir'S, Mhilo otreriiigs of tea, ilonr, 
milk, hutter, nnd others of a similar nature, are 
made hy the svorsliiiqiers ; nnlni.al sacrifices or ofler- 
iiigs entailing injury to life being forbidden, n.s in 
tho Biiddhistio f.aitlu I-amalsm knows osjiccially 

* Tlio tiiiall letters prefixed to tlio initi.als of tho 
Tibetan words in this article are not pronou'iiced. 
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three great festivals. The Log gSsar, or the festival to have founded, in 1355 ot 1357 of the Christian 
of the nerv J’ear, in February, marks the commence- era, the present system of the Lama hierarchy. The 
ment of the season of spring, or the victory of light Khutuktus were in their prior existences . other 
and warmth over diirkness and cold. The Lamaists, Buddhistic samts of very great renown ; and the 
like the Buddhists, celebrate it in commemoration of Khuhilghans are those rmjorn hosts of saintly 
the victory obtained by the Buddha S'a,kyamuni, over patrons whom the temples and convents of Lamaism 
the six heretic teachers. It lasts fifteen days, and possess in boundless numbers. Up to the end of last 
consists of a series of feasts, daUoes, illuminations, century, the clergy of these various classes deter- 
and other manifestations df joy; it is, in short, the mined the choice of the chilth'en into whose bodies 
Tibetan carnival. The second festival, probably the souls of their departed members .had migrated, 
the oldest festival of the Buddhistic Church, is At present, however, it seems that the emperor 
held in commemoration of the conception or ijicar- of China exercises a paramount influence on the 
nation of the Buddha, and marks the commence- discovery of those transmigrations— or, in other 
ment of summer. The third is the water-feast, in words, on the filling up of clerical posts — and there 
August and September, marking the commencement can be no doubt that his influence is supreme in 
of autmnn. Baptism and confirmation are the two the case of determining the election of the two 
principal sacraments of Lamaism. The former is highest functionaries of this theocracy. In order to 
administered on the third or tenth day after birth ; ascertain the re-birth of a departed Lama, various 
the latter, generally when the child can walk and means are relied upon. Sometimes the deceased 
speak. The marriage ceremony is to Tibetans not had, before his death, confidentially mentioned to 
a religions, but a chnl act ; nevertheless, the Lamas his friends where and in which family he would 
know how to tiii’n it to the best advantage, as it re-appear, or his will contained intimations to this 
is from them that tlie bridegroom and bride have effect. In most instances, however, the sacred 
to. learn the auspicious day when it should be books and the official astrologers are consulted on 
performed; nor do they fail to complete the act the subject; and if the Dalai-lama dies, it is the 
with prayers and rites, which must be responded duty of the Pan-ehhen to interpret the traditions and 
to with handsome presents. A similar observation oracles ; whereas, it the latter dies, the Dalai-lama 
applies to the fimeral ceremonies of the Tibetans, renders him the same service. The proclamation 
Properly speaking, there are none requiring the of so gi-eat an event, however, as the metempsy- 
assistance of the elerg}', for Lamaism does not chosis of a Dalai-lama or Pan-ehhen is preceded 
» allow the interment of the dead. Persons distin- by a close examination of the child that claims to 
guided by rank, learning, or piety, are burned after be in possession of the soul of either of these 
their death ; but the general mode of disposing of personages. The reborn arch-saint, xisnaUy a boy 
dead bodies in Tibet, as in Mongolia, is that of four or five years old, is questioned as to his pre- 
exposing them in the open air, to be devoured by vious career ; bool^, garments, and other articles, 
birds and beasts of prey; yet it is the Lama who used and not used by the deceased, are placed 
must be_ present at the moment of death, in order before him, to point out those which belonged to 
to superintend the proper separation of body and him in his former life. But however satisfactory 
soul, to calm the departed spirit, and to enable him his answers be, they do not yet suffice. Various 
to be reborn in_ a happy existence. He must deter- little bells, required at the daily devotions of the 
mine the auspicious day and hour when, and the Lama, are put before the boy, to select that which 
auspicious place where, the coipse is to be c.xposed. he did use w'hen he was the Dalai-lama or Pan- 
The most' lucrative part of his business, however, chhen. ‘But where is my own favourite bell?’ 
is the masses which he has to perform, until the the child exclaims, after having searched in v.ain ; 
soul is released from Yama, the infernal judge, and and this question is perfectly justified ; for, to 
ready to re-enter into its new existence ; the doctrine test the veracity of the reborn saint, this particular 
of metenipsj'ct osis being the same in this religion bell had been withheld from him. Now, however, 
as in Buddhism. _ there can be no doubt as to the D.alai-lama or Pan- 

One of the^ most interesting features of Lamaism chhen being bodily before them : the believers fall 
is the organisation of its hierarchy. Its summit on their knees, and the Lamas who successfully 
is occupied by two Lama popes, the one called performed all these frauds join them in announcing 
Dalai-lama, i, e.. Ocean-priest, or priest as wide as the momentous fact. 

the ocean-— he resides at Potala, near H’lassa — the Besides these three classes of the higher clergy — 

other bearing the titles of Tcsho-lama, Bogdo-lama, representing the incarnate existences of departed 
&o., and offleiaUy called Pan-dihen Bin po cMte, saints, and chosen, therefore, without regal'd to 
literally, ‘ the right reverend great teacher-jewel ’ merit, amongst the children of privileged families — 
(i. e., precious teacher) ; he resides in the convent Lamaism possesses a lower clergy, which, having no 
at bKra Shiss Lhun po, near gShiss Ka rTse. In claim to incarnate holiness, recruits its ranks on 
theory, both popes have the same rank and autho- the principle of merit and theological proficiency, 
rity, in spiritual as well as in temporal matters ; It has four orders : the pupil or novice, who enters 
but as the D^lai-lama possesses a much larger the order generally in his seventh or ninth year; 
territory, than the other, he is in reality much more the assistant priest ; the religious mendicant ; and 
powerful. Next in rank arc the Khutuktus, who the teacher, or abbot. To these may be added two 
may be compared to the Boman Catholic cardinals academical or theological degrees, and also two 
and archbishops. The third degree is that of the dignities, conferred by the sovereign Lamas on those 
Khuhilghans or Hobilghans — which Mongol name doctors who have distinguished themselves by extra- 
is more_ frequently given to them than the Tibetan ordinary sanctity or learning. All the members 
title Bjang chhub-—a translation of the Sanscrit of these orders must make the vow of celibacy, 
Bodhisattwa. Their number is very great. These and by far the greatest number of them live in 
three degrees represent the clergy that claims to convents. A* Lamaist 'convent, dBon pa, consists 
be the incarnation of the Buddhistic saints. The of a temple, which forms its centre, and of a number 
Dal.ai-lama and the Pan-ehhen were in their former of buildings connected with the temple, and appro- 
lives ,the two chief disciples of the great Lamaist printed to the meeting-rooms, the library, refectory, 
reformer bTsong kha pa, who was an incarnation of dwellings, and other spiritual and worldly wants 
the . Bodhisattwa Amitlblia, or, as some ivill have of the monks. At the head of the convent is ,a 
it, of ManjusrI and Vajrapiln'i, and who is reputed Khubilghan, or an abbot, the latter being elected by 
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tlio cliaptor, nud apiiointcd by tbo Dabii-kina, or 
tbo provincial ICbtiuilghan. In ndilition to thcsu 
ordcra of monies and convents, Lsmoism bos like-. 
ytho its nuns and nunneries. 

Tho Lamaist biblo bears tbo name of bKn’ ijjur 
(pronounccel Kanjur) — i. e., ‘ translation of tliu 
^vords,' aciL, of tliu lluddluu It contains nut less 
than I0S3 worics, whicli in some editions fill 102 to 
lOS volumes in folio. It consists of tho following 
sections: 1. ‘Diifia (Sanscrit, Vinaya), or diaciplmo; 
2. Sher }>hj!it (Sans, Praj'n.'li^AraniitA), or philosophy 
and metaphysics ; :{. Phal cJiJicn (S.ins. Iliiddhavnta 
Sangha), or tho ductrinu of tho Uuddh-ss, their 
inc:trnatiun3, Ac. ; •>. JICoii brTtfij*-' (tiaiis. Itatoa- 
kht'.i), or tho collection of prcciotLS things: 5. inDo 
itDt (Sans. Shtra), or tho collection of Siltras; 
G. MJaiiij ‘(bus (Salts. Kirs&na), or tho lilicration 
from worldly lains; 7. rOiutl (S-aiis. Tanlra-s), or 
incantations, Ac. Kesides tliis ni.ass of work.s, Ihcru 
is a very voluminous collection, tho fw< Tun ‘‘jjur, 
or tho translation of tho doctrine, in 22o vols. in 
folio; but it does nut seem to itoaieai c.uiiiuic.al 
autliority. 

Thu oldest history of Lamaism is shrouded in 
darkness, h'or its growth and duvcioinucnt under 
tho Mongol .and hfanjn (lyitastiei, seo tho articlu 
Tiuim. — Thu best work on Lautaisiu u JJie 
IjUiiumcbe llierurcMe uiiU Kirchf, ton Karl 
IfnaMch A'<v/</>en (Ilcrlin, ISj'JI. Seo also Hue, 
•S’oui'niiri <f uri Vo'.uiie diw i lu Turtarif, le Tibet et 
la Chine (Paris, ISfi'j) ; and Karl Hitter's Krtlkunde 
(voL iv.). 

L.VMA'KTIX. Seo .M.tNSTKK. 

luV.MAltCK, Jitv.v ll.MTi.-irK Piuituu A.SToisr. 
l)B .Mo.sut, OlluvaLlEtl in; a mo-it distinguisbed 
P'ronch uaturalut, uas bom of a noblo family at 
llarcntin, in Pica^y, August I, 1711. Ho was 
intended fur tho church, but prcferrv<l tho anuy. 
An acxidental injurj’, winch phaced hii life in danger, 
put a stop to thti career, and ho became a banker's 
clerk, uis lint scientilic pursuit was that of 
metcorologj'i from which ho turned to Iwtany, and 
attempted to intruiluco a now o^stem of d.a-uitica- 
tiun, which ho called tho .Vn.alytical System, but 
avhich met with liltlu acceptance. In I77G, ho 
publishcil his Flore Fmn^uUt (3 vola), which avas 
afterwanis inado the bails of tho work of Decau- 
dollc. Shortly niter, ho w.as ap|>uinteil Itotauist to 
tho king, anil tutor to tho sun of Ituiroii, with 
arhom hu visited foreign countries, and iiujiccUal 
tinir iMitanical collectiouji. Ho .also contributed 
many lK)l.anie.al articles to bciintitic works. After 
a considerabiu iwrtiou of hii lift) lud Ifecn spent in 
tho c.arniat sludy of bot-any, U devoted uimself 
chictly to zoology, niul in 17'J3 was mailo prufeasur 
of tho natural history of tho lower claaiej of ani- 
mals in tho Janlin ilea Flutilej, Ho rendered ver^’ 
iin]>ortaut sirviees to this branch of science. Ills 
greatest work is hhi flitloire Jej Animaux stms 
Vcrlebres (7 vols. P,arii, ISIo — li)22 ; 2d edition 
by Ueshayes and Milne-Edwarils, I’aris, 133.'), Ac.), 
lu bis I’hitojophU Zooloijviur (2 vols. Paris, 1S09), 
and somo other worla, ho indulged In catremcly 
sjicculativo views, somo of whicli, however, aro 
attracting great attention in tho scientitio world at 
tho pruient ilay. L. w.a.i tho first (if wo except a 
fow okteuro wortls of Puirun towarals tho closo of 
his life) to set forth tho tlicoiy of tho ‘ Variation 
of Si^cics,’ which has been recently revived by 
Danvin, I* diixl 20th Deccinlier 1320, after leaving 
been for ocventcen ycara blind, in couscr|uuuco of 
mu .all-pox. 

IjA _ MAUMOltA, Alvo.svso, Maiiquu de, a 
Sardini.aa general and statesman, boni nth Novem- 
ber ISOb In 1310 he entered tho milibary academy, 


wlicni ho received tho grade of lieutenant in 
tho artillery, previous to leaving in 1823. Ho 
was speedily promoted to ho adjutant-major, and 
direct^ his sficcial attention to. tho improvement 
o£ regimental gymnastics, tilling, and shooting, and 
to tho organisation of normal spools for tho benefit 
of tho pnvatu soldiers. In 1831, havjug obtained 
his captainey. ho set out on a tour of inspection of 
tho great ^military establishments both of Europo 
and thu_ l^t In 18-15, ho bccamo majo'r, and for 
his distinguishcil conduct in tho national war of 
1513, was decorated with tho medal of valour. 
Tho services ho then rendered tho Sardinian army 
removcd from tho mind of Charles Albert a preju- 
dice which his wann advocacy of military reform 
had oTotuKsl in tho kmg. In 1S49, ho entered ^o 
cabinet as Minister o£ War, and notwithstanding his 
sinceru zeal for useful reforms, a general sniiit of 
cciuuro w.as evoked by his vigorous dTurts touisplaco 
from tlio Sardinian ranks tho Italian refugees who 
had ciitcrcil Hio regular army. In 1835, ho windrow 
from the minutry, to assume tho command of thn 
SarUiiiian troops iii tliu Crimea, and at tho close of 
tho war was iavested with tho Order of Urn Hath, 
and tho Grand Cross of tho Legion of Honour, and 
re-entered tho ministry in liis former cajiaeity. Ho 
took an aetivo jiart in tbo war of 1859, by which 
Lombardy was acimired by Victor Emanuel, and in 
tSUl hu received tliu apjiomtmcnt of commander-In- 
chiil of tho trooiis ot tliu king of Italy. In 1881 
hu was ap()uintca prime-minister, llo took an 
active jurt m Uiu cauii>aiga against Austria in 1888; 
but on tho 21th of Juuo hu lust tho battle of Cus- 
tuzza. Kiuco Uion ho has been engaged in sovcral 
diplomatic missions. 

L.VMAUTINK, Alvho.vsu, was bom at MUcon, 
21st October 1792. In bis Manoira of my Youth, 
hu^ lias given mt a touching account of tlio hard- 
sliijis U whicli liis family was subjected during 
Uio Ucign of Terror. Ho was educated princiiially 
at tho collegu of thu Pircs do la Eui, at ilel’y. On 
leaving college, ho s]>cnt somo tinio in travelling in 
Italy, .\fter tho fall of Kaiwleon, ho entervil tho 
army, which, bowovir, bo soon quitted, revisiting 
Italy in ISIS. In 1820, ammarwl bis MiitiUiiiona 
Fuftiiiaea. 'ITio inecess of this work bel;icd to open 
lip for him .1 diplomatic career. Hu was appointed 
attachi to thu I'reiich embaisy at Naples, ouii on his 
way Uutlicr married, at Clumbuiy, a beautiful and 
accoiupllihul English lady. Miss Hircli,- M bum hu 
Iiad met tho )’e.ar before in Uio volleys of Savoy. 
Ill 1823 ap|iearetl bis SouieUea Meditaiions, and ui 
1821 ho Ix-camo seeretory of tho legation at Elor- 
cticc. .\ii imliicky expression which L. hail used, 
dcicriptivu of tho Italians, in his Dernier Chant de 
Childe Harold (1825), led to a duel hetivecu him 
and Colonel Pei>£. Though I,, was wounded, tho 
re.iidt, hieluly, was not serious. In 1829 npi>carod 
tho eoUeclion of Ilannonica FoUujuea e< IteU'jieuaej. 
In tho sauiu year hu was elected a member of tlic 
Er<-neh Ac.rduiny. After thu ruvolution' of 1830, 
luiviiig failed to procure a scat in tho Cliauibcr 
of Deputies, hu set out in 1832 to travel in thu 
East. Thu death of his only dai^litcr threw a 
gloom over this [leriod of his lile. llcceiving 
ncivs, when at Jenualcm, of his election by Um ' 
consUtuuiicy of IJergucs, ho returned to Paris. 
Though Iiu soon bccaiiio a uotod s|>eakcr in tho 
Cb.amher, ho still vigorously pursued liis literaiy 
studio In 1335, hu puhlidied an accoimt of his 
c.-i3tem travels. Tho // UUary of the Qirondina, wliieh 
origiiuilly caniQ out in ioiiruals, was, in 1517, pub- 
lished coinpletu in 8 vols. It hail unquestioiiably 
imich intluenco in bringing nboiit tho great events 
of the following year. When tho llovolution took 
placu in Fobninry ISIS, L. bccamo a member of tho 
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PrOTisional GoTerranent and Minister of Foreign 
AJBairs, and exercised a great influence over the 
first movements of the new repuhlic. Ten depart- 
ments elected him ns their representative in the 
Constituent Assembly ; he was also chosen one of 
the five members of the Executive Commission, 
and enjoyed for some months an immense popu- 
larity ; whilst his spirited and patriotic conduct, in 
crushin" the mere anarchic insurrections of the IGth 
April and 15th May, must he regarded as having 
prevented great evils. Yet this was one of the 
principal causes of his 'downfall ; the crowd hacame 
enraged, the assembly hostile, and the supreme 
power passed for a brief period into the hands of 
Cavaignac (q. v.). Though L. -was nominated for 
the presidency, but few votes were recorded in 
his favour; and the coxip d'etat of 2d Deoemher 
ISSl sent him hack to private life. From that time 
he gave himself almost wholly to literary pursuits. 
His History/ of the Eevoluiion of 1848 had appeared 
in 1849. it was followed, in 1851 — 1852, by his 
History of die Restoralion of Monarchy in France; 
and in 1854, by the' History of Turkey. He also 
contributed largely to several journals. In 18C0, he 
undertook the publication of a complete edition of 
his works, revised and corrected by himself. He 
finished this labour in 1SG6. The edition consists 
of 41 vols. In 18G7 a pension was granted him by 
the government. He died March 1, 16G9. 

LAMASOOL, or LAMB’S-WOOL, an old Eng- 
'lish beverage, composed of ale and the pulp of 
roasted apples, with sugar and spices. The name is 
from the ancient BritiSi La macs dbhal, the day of 
apples, because this beverage was drunk at a feast 
on the apple-gathering in autumn. 

LAMBj CiLir.LES, an English poet and essayist, 
was bom in the Temple, on the 18th Febniary 1775, 
and received his education at Christ’s Hospital, 
where ho had Coleridge for a school-fellow. With 
Coleridge, 'Wordsworth, Hunt, Hazlitt, and other 
distinguished men of his time, he'lived in affectionate 
intimacy. In 1792, ho became a clerk in one of the 
departments of the Indio House ; and in 1825 he 
was allowed to retire with a pension granted by 
the directors. His first poems appeared in a smaU 
volume, in\which venture Coleridge and Lloyd 
were his panners. In 1801, he published John 
WoodvW, a drama, in which he looks upon man and 
nature with the eye of an Elizabethan. His Essays 
of Elia were originally published in the London 
Magazine. L. was never married ; he lived wdth an 
only sister, who w.a3 subject to insane fits — ^in one 
of which she killed her mother — and for whom he 
cherished the tenderest affection. He died in 
London, on the 27th Heceiriher 1834. After his 
death, Mr Justice Talfourd, published two volumes 
of his Letters; and these, in 1848, he supplemented 
by the Final Memorials, in which, for the first time, 
the world became acquainted with the story of his 
sister. 

The poems of L. were never .widely road, nor are 
they yet ; his reputation rests entirely upon his 
criticisms and his Essays. The critical remarks 
appended to his Specimens of English Dramatic 
Foems are of the highest value, while his Essay 
on the Genius of Hogarth is considered by many 
the finest critical paper in the language. In the 
qualities of grace, quaintuess, and a certain tender- 
ness of humour, ‘a smile on the lip, and a tear 
in the eye,’ the Essays of Elia are unique; the 
author is reflected in them with all his whims, his 
wit, his poetic instinct, 'his charity, and his odd 
ways. 

LAM.EALLE,MAniA Tdebesa Louisa of Savoy- 
Camchan, PniNDESS OF, I a -victim of .the, French 


Kevolution, was bom at Turin, 8th September 1749, 
and was the , daughter of Prince Louis Victor 
Amadeus of Carignan. She w.as very beautiful and 
amiable, and was married, in 1767, to Louis Alexan- 
der Joseph Stanislaus de Bourbon, Prince of Lam- 
balle, who soon after died, a victim of debauchery. 
The princess became the intimate friend and chosen 
companion of Marie Antoinette. At the time of the 
attempted -flight of the king and queen, she sought 
refuge in England, but returned to them in Feb- 
ruary 1792. After the events of the 10th of August, 
she received permission to share the captivity of 
the queen, but was soon separately immured in 
the prison of La Force, and on 3d September was 
brought before the tribimal, and commanded to 
swear that she loved liberty and equality, and 
hated the king, the queen, and royalty. ‘ The first 
oath,’ she replied, ‘ I will swear, but the rest I can- 
not : my heart rebels against it.’ Many of those 
who stood by wore anxious that she should escape, 
but she did not hear the advices which they 
addressed to her. ‘ Let madame go ! ’ said the presi- 
dent; and at this signal of death two men conducted 
her to the door, where she received a stroke of a 
sabre on the back of her head, when blood spoutofl 
up, and her long hair fell dorvn. On receiving -a 
second stroke, she fell, and the murderers tore 
ht'r body to pieces, placed her head and heart 
upon pikes, .and brutally p.araded them before the 
windows of the Temple, where the royal family 
were confined. 

LAMBEAU'S, a cross, in Heraldry, is a .cross 
formed in the upper like a cross pattGe, 
but with the lower limb not widened, 
but terminating in a label of three 
points, ‘ hanng,^ according to Sylvanus 
Morgan, ‘a great deal of mystery in 
relation to the top, whereon the first- 
born Son of God did suffer, sending 
out three stre.ams from his hands, feeC Xambeanx. 
and sides.’ 

LAMBERT, JonAifN HEiMEion, a philosopher 
and mathematician, was born 29th August 1728, 
of German p.arentage, at hlulilhausen, now in the 
department of Haut-Rhin, France. His talents and 
application to study h.aving gained him friends, he 
obtained a good education, and made remarkable 
progress in mathematics, philosophy, and oriental 
languages. He obtained a situation ns clerk in an 
ofSce, and gradually rose, till Frederick the Gro.at, 
in 17G4, summoned him to Berlin, .and made him 
a member both of the Council of Architecture 
and of the Academy of Sciences. He died at 
Berlin, 25th September 1777, leamng behind :him 
the renown of having been the greatest analyst in ' 
mathematics, logic, and met.aphysic3 that the 18th , 
c. had produced. He was the first to lay a scien- | 
tific basis for the measurement of the intensi^ . 
of light, in his Photometria (Augsb. 1700), and he 
discovered the theory of the spe.aking-tube. In 1 
philosophy, and particularly in analytlc,al logic, ifie ' 
sought to establish an accurate system by bringing 
mathematics to bear upon these subjects, in his 
Heues Organon, oder QedaiJxn ilber die Erforschung 
und Bezidmng des Wahren (2 vols. Leip. 17C4). '6f 
.his other works, wo may mention his .profound 
Kosmologische Briefe iiber die Einrichtung des Wclt- 
baus (Augsb. 1701), and his correspondence with 
Kant. 

LAMBERT, Jonir, an English parliamentary 
general, was born at Kirkby-Malhamdale, in York- 
shire, September 7, 1619, and on the outbre.ak of 
the Civil War, became a captain under Fairfax. Ho 
■fought at Marston Moor, at Naseby, in Scotland, 
and at Worcester, but did not acquire importance 
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till after tlie dcatli of the "rcafc I’rotcctor, avlicn lie 
liecamo Uio hoatl of the cabal of malcontent olliccra 
avbo overthrew the feeble aitniinistration of iliebard 
Cromwell. L. was now looked upon as the le.ider 
of the Fiflb jfonareby or e\tremo republican p.irty ; 
Eiijipre.ssrd, with considerable sdeour, the roj-.abst 
in.surroetiou in Cheshire, Auinist l(j 5 [); and two 
months afterwards, dismissing the remnant of the 
Hump Parliament, virtually uoverned the country 
along with his ofUeers under the title of the ‘ Com- 
mittee of Safety.’ For a Inief period, his position 
was eon.sidered .‘o important, that Charle.s If. w.as 
advised to make terms with him by in.anying 
his daughter. The eounterplot of Monl:, however, 
fnistrated .all his designs ; and on the 22 d of April 
he was takert prisoner \<y a Colonel Tngoldsby, tried 
in 1 GG 2 , and b.inished to the isle of Cuernsey, whore 
he died in inil 2 . 

LA'illlUlTir, a parliamentary borough of Kng- 
laml, in the eounly of Surrey, forms a gri’.at part of 
the pouth-wo.sl ipiarler of I^mdon. It is aaid to 
cover an area ol SSID acres, and h.ad, in 1S7I, a 
lioj). of ri7‘J,<llS. Ib'SliUs frimbeth I’.il.ice, wh.eh 
h.as been the ofllcial re.sideiiee of the archbishop i 
of Oanterbur}' for several eeutonea, it eoiilanis 
Aplley’K Theatre, the Pile of the once famous 
V.ailxhall Gardens, and the Surrey /foologienl Gar- 
dens. It returns two membem to the Home of 
Common',. 

HA'.MIHU'.QI’IX, a word u ed in llenaldry in 
three P''n',es ; 1 . The mantling att.u bed to the 

helmet, and repre ent>sl ,as depeiidimg over the 
ahiehl (ree M.tsTl.lsn) ; - Wre ith (ip v.) ; ,'t. The 
point of a lalwl. See Lviin. 

HAMIl'S IdlTTrci:, ,^^00 t'or..s .S.ti.vn, 

IjAiMK'tlO, ,111 tild town of Poritig.al, in the 
province of Ib ira, is .-ituatid aiiiid rocky iiioiiii- 
taiiis on an afllnent of the lloiiro, tilmiit Ihr, e 
miles from that river, .and forty '.iv iiiibi east of I 
Oporto. It coni iiiis a (iollnc e.vthedi-.d and a 1 
liishop'.s p'dace ; and there are ancient remains, ' 
both llomaii and Monn-h. Pop. tHWL). 

liAMIVLMP.KAXCItlA TA. a ekos of avpliab 
OILS molhist s, all of which have bu.iUe ehelbitoe 
lliv.vl.viis), and whieh re-pire bv gills in the form of 
v.asciilar plates of menibr.ine .iit.i, bed to the inner 
piirfaee oi the in intle. 1 't' rs. i oekle». and mussels ‘ 
are familiar e\aiiiph ' 'I he (ul'twhtr imisele, which 
do e! the phell. IS single in p.inii'. doiilde in the 
jpvater iniinh''r. More iin|iort.inl dillerenei'.i exist 
in the [lowers of Im'omotion [mss, s ed hy soiio-, 
and ilenieil to otlmrs, 'I'lius, oyst. is aie li\<tl to 
one spot liy one of the valvei of lie* shell ; lint most 
of the Ic have the [mwer of nan iiig by swimming, 
Iea[iing, nr Imrrowiiig in .,,11111, n,iiietinns m moie 
than one of the-e way.s, heiiig [iroMihd for this [iiir- 
[lose with a lle,hy imi'eiil.ir org.iii e.dled the _/oef. 
Some, as mussels, when they h.ae bniiid ,a .Miil.able 
place, li.x themselves Iheio by a I'u-fin (ip v.). 'I'he 
iiKililh of the L. is jawh'ss and toothless, ,and all 
Heem to di,[M,|id for their food on the currents of 
water ciintiimally In ought by ciliary action into 
the iiioiilh. They all Beem incire or Ic.ss peu.Miblv 
to light, .iiid miinerons .small red spots on tlie 
edge of the iiiaiitle of some are hii[i[iii»ed to be 
cye.a. They have organs of huaniig, and l.ahial 
tentacles, which arc Huji|iiised to e.xeieise the sense 
of smell. 

IjA M KLIcl COTIH PS, a very miiiicrotis family of 
coleo|iterinis insects, of the pcction I’eninmrra, eon- 
taiiiing the large-t of the hectics, as xvell .as many 
Bpeeies remarkable for peculiar confoniiatioiis of 
the head aud tliorax. The three hast joints of the 
20 


aiitciiii.'o are flattened into lamell.aj, which arc some- 
times di.sposed like the Ic.avcs of a fan, sometirac.s like 
teeth of .a comb. Many of the L. feed on dec.aying 
animal or vegetable matter, but Borne on letivcs or 
flowers ; the latter are gencr.ally of brilliant metallic 
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roloiirn; the fnnner, black or brown. The l.arvar are 
soft, oyliiidrieal, with six .small logs, and the body 
alw.ay.s curved. Diiiig-beetle.s, st.ao-bcetle.s, cock- 
cliafi r.s, stc., belong to tliis family. 

HAlMr.IjLlItO'.STI’llS, in the system of Cuvier, 
a large gniii[i of web-fooled biriks (/’(thniprden), dis- 
tiiigiiislied liy a thick bill liaving tnotb-like Ittmclhr 
.at its edges, a|'pan'utly more for the piiqioso of 
str.iiiiiiig water from the food than of m.a.stieatiiig or 
commimitiiig it. The Anntuhr .and -lAryW"’ (ducks, 
.swans, geese, goosmiders and mergansers) constitute 
tlie group of ],:imelliro-lres. 

H.VMPXXAIR, I'i'.i.ii'iTi'i Kcmitr.T nr, one of 
the most celebrated of the [Militico-religioiis writers 
Ilf Ki-aiice during the [ire-eiit century, was born of 
a faiiiily eng.igisl in the Fbippiiig, trade at St Main, 
•Iiiiiel'i, With the i'Xee|itii>ii of Boni" iiistriiclioii 
111 I.atiii, wbleli be received from bis hler lirotber, 
I., w.as, owing to llie revolutionary Iroiible.s, aliiiost 
eiitirelv seU-t.augbl. His e.arly turn of tlioiiglit was 
strongly religious, .as well ai decidedly literary; ami 
le istiiig all bis falbir'.-i efforts to li.x him in com- 
mercial life, lie [iiir.-u, d a liti-rary career, aud in 
I.S07 le-eeiveil an a|i[mintmi,nt as ti-.acber of matlie- 
iii.atics ill the college of bis native town. HLs lii-pt 
wi-rk, [iidili-ln'd in tin- next ye ar. On the Slnle nf the 
Chinch ill J'riiiicc iliiricii the ISf/i C-'H'i'Cii, is written 
in a slr.iiii of Iiigli 01 Ibmloxy, and direete'il again.st 
tin* iii.ab'ri.ilistii: jiliilosopliy of tlie IStli e., its 
iiitlueiice still subsisting in the liti'i.itiire of bis own 
lime. A lew yearn later — having me.aiiw'liile taken 
tlie elerie.d tonsure — be [irodiiced, in conjunction 
willi liis lirotber, a treatise On the Trmlition of 
the Church oil the Inititutinn of Jil‘ho)<s, wliieli .arn.so 
out of the <,(mlliet of Xamileoii xeitb tlie Holy Roe 
as to the .alVaiin of the eliiircli in J,’r.auee. During 
tlie Hiiiidieil D.ayn, lie was obliged to Uee to Hiigkiud, 
where be was reeeiveil by the oolobrated AbbG 
Caron; aiul on bis return to Ki-mee, be entered 
tlie Beiiiiiiary of St .Sul[iice, W'liore he received 
[irie.sl’ii ordens in ISK'i. year afterward.s, bo 
[iiiblislied liis most celebrated w'ork on the side of 
ortliodoxy, .-In /issni/ on /luliiji rciire in J!eli<iioii, 
wliicb is a work of exceeding aeutciies.s, aud of 
great learning and brilliancy. In Ibis •w-ork, how- 
ever, he jiiishes tlie claim of authority .’o siioli .a 
length, and makes all reasoning resolve itself so 
comjiletely into aiiUiority, tliat oven those xvho 
.agreed in the eonehisioii at wliieh ho arrived, avero 
not Biirprised at tlie recoil hyavhioh, this jiriuciplo 
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of authority once abandoned in liis after-conflict closely connected, in regard to their subject-matter • 
aviththe cliurcli, his mind rushed into the opposite but considerable diversity of opinion exists con- 
extreme of utter and unlimited unljelief. The coming their artistic relation to each other. Some 
celebrity ^vhich this -work won for him led to a as De Wette, Ewald, and Keil, have tried to shew 
design on the part of the pope, Leo XU, to pro- that they are really parts of one poem ; others, as 
mote L. to the cardinalate. This design, how- Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that they were originally 
ever, was afterwards abandoned. L.’s political quite independent and isolated elegies; r^ile a 
views, from the first moment of the Restoration, third party, as Lowth and Davidson, hold that 
had been liberal. Nevertheless, ho joined himself there is a certain pervading harmony of sentiment 
to a powerful and active section of the most dis- and idea, indicating, probably, that they wore com- 
tiugiiished members of the royalist and chirrch posed by the poet-prophet under the same condition 
party— Cliatcaubriand, De Ronald, Frayssinouj, and of religious feeling. The' structure of the laments 
others, the organ of which was a journal named is very artificial. Most critics are satisfied, from 
the Conservateur, and afterwards the Dejenseur, internal evidence, that the tradition which makes 
and the Drapeau Blanc; hut he rapidly out- Jeremiah their author is worthy of credence, and 
stripped the views of most of his colleagues. _He that they were all written by him shortly after the 
was fined, in 1824, fdr a work On the Belaiions destmetion of Jerusalem. 


of Rdigion and Politics. After the revolution of 
1830, while - he adopted in its fidlest sense the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, he con- 
tinued a zealous adherent of the faith of the 
church ; and, in conjunction with a number of 
ardent young friends, aU of whom have since 
risen in their various lines to distinction — ^Mon- 
talemhert, Lacordaire, Gerbet, and others — ^he 
established a journal called L‘ Avenir, the aim of 
which was to reconcile liberty and rdigion. The 
doctrines of this journal on the separation of 
church and state and on many other popular 
topics, g,ave grave offence to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. They were censured by the pope, 
Gregory XVI., in 1832; and L., in obedience to 
the papal sentence, discontinued his joimnal, and 
professed his future submission to authority; but 
from this date • his opinions underwent a rapid 
change, and in a work which he published in 
the year 183*1, and which obtained an immediate 
and unproeedented popidarity in Fr.ance, Paroles 
d'yn Croyani, proclaimed his complete and irrccon- 
cilable rupture with the church of which he had 
long been the champion. The work was immedi- 
ately condemned at Rome ; but it passed in France 
through innumerable editions, and was translated 
into all the languages of Europe ; and the author’s 
reply to the papal condemnation was in a still more 
pointedly agT^ressive work, in 183G, entitled Affaires 
de Borne. A\ith his chiaraoteristio impetuosity, he 
now threw himself into the arms of the opposite 

р. arty. His successive publicatioirs. The Booh of 
the People (1837), The Country and the Government] 
(1840), On Beligion (1841), The Guide of the First 
Age (1844), A Voice from Prison (1840), were but so 
many new utterances of the most extreme demo- 
cratic principles. The revolution in his religious 
sentiments was equally decisive and complete ; 
he not merely ceased to be a Romanist, but even a 
believer. In his last illness, he declined all religious 
ministrations; and at his death, which occurred 
February 27,’ 1854, he gave directions that his 
interment should not be marked by any religious 
ceremony. He also directed, by his -will, that certain 
papers which he left ready for press should be 
published without alteration ; and on the refusal 
of his niece to surrender these papers, a suit-at- 
law was instituted, which terminated in an order 
for the surrender of the papers ; and his Posthumous 
Worhs were published accordingly in 1855—1859. 
The most elaborate work of L.’s latter period is his 
Bsquissc d’une Philosophie (4 vols. 1840 — 1840). 

LAMENTA'TIONS OP JEREMIAH (Megillath 
Echa;^ Ixx. Threnoi), the name given to one of the 

с. anonical books of the Old Testament, containing 
laments over the desolation of the land, the exile of 
the people, tlie destruction of the first temple, the 
fall of the kingdom' of Judah, and the writer’s own 
woes. These laments are five in number, and are 


LAMINA'RIA. See Takole. 

LAMINA'TION, the arrangement of rocks 
in thin layers or laminar, the condition of a large 
proportion of the earth’s strata. Shale deposits 
exhibit this structure very plaiidy, being frequently 
easily separable into the thin laminar in which they 
were originally deposited. Sh.ale is the fine sediment 
that settles down .at the bottom of some tr.anquil 
or slightly moving w.ater. The laminje indicate 
inteiTuption in the supply of the materials, which 
may h.ave been occasioned by successive tides, by 
frequent or periodio.al fioods, or by the carrying 
medium having access to a supply of different 
material, passing, e. g., from mud to sand, and back 
again to mud. The haminar of the brick-clay depo- 
sits are separated, in many places, bjr the finest 
sprinlding of sand, which is almost invisible in 
the vertical sections. The layers are occasionally 
obvious, from their being of different shades of 
colour, often produced by the bleaching of the 
layers when they were deposited; but frequently 
the various laminre of a bed are so united, and the 
bed so homogeneous, that except when the face is 
exposed to weathering, the laminated structure is 
not visible. This condition seems to have resulted 
from the shortness of the interruptions in the depo- 
sit not permitting the solidific.ation of any of the 
layers until all was deposited, when the whole set 
cohered together as a single bed. 

LA'MMAS-DAlf, the 1st of August, is one of 
the cross quarter-days, or half-quarter days, in 
England. On this d.ay, which is the feast of St 
Peter ad Vincula, it was customary in early times 
to make offerings of the first-fruits of the harvest, 
and hence the feast took the name of Hlafmeesse 
(Ang.-Sax., loaf-mass or lo.af-festival), afterwards 
corrupted into Lammas. In Scotland, it is the 
practice with fiarmers to pay the haE year’s rent 
due at 'Whitsunday on Lammas-day. 

LA'MiMERGEIER [Chjpaetos hariatus), a large 
bhd of prey, also called the Beaeded Vultuke, 
Bearded Gkiefin, and Gier-eagle. It is the only 
known species of its genus, which forms a connecting 
link between vultures .and e.agles, although commonly 
ranked among the Vidturidce, to which it approaches 
most nearly. The fuU-growTi L. is of a shining 
brownish black on the upper parts, with a white 
stripe along the shaft of each feather; the head is 
whitish, with black stripes .at the eyes ; the neck 
and under-part of the body are rusty yellow. It 
is 4 feet high when sitting ; nearly 5 feet long ; and 
from 9 to 10 feet in expanse of wing. It is very 
bold and r.apacious, swooping down on hares, lambs, 
young goats, chamois, &c., and sometimes carrying 
off children. It lives on anim.als newly killed, eating 
c.arrion only when pressed by necessity. It was 
once pretty common in the Alps, but is now rare. 
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It is fonnil also in the Pyrenees, and in tlic moun- 
tains of Asia, South America, and the north of 
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A-/'" ' ’ 

E'immcrneit. r (G;rpailO'< fjnrlatm). 

Airica, and will soar high ahovo the loftiest 
peaks. 

LAJDrERiVTOO'RS. a range of low hills in Scot- 
land, running in an cast north. east direction for ono 
half of their length on the honndarj'-line hetween 
EastLothi.an ami llerwiekshirc, the other half lying 
in the sonth-caslern corner of tho fonner county, 
and forming, where it meets the Gennan Oce.an,'.". 
hold, rocky, and dangerom coast Tho L. send olf 
several minor ninges ronthwards into nerwiehshire. 
Tile highest siiiniiuts ap> I.ammer Law (172S feel) 
and Spartleton (LlIil feet). 

IjAiilO It IC 1 II UE, CnnisToriii: Li'ok Lon.s 
JvcuAVt.T Di:, a Fieiieh general, w.as honi .at 
K.-intes, fith rehrnary IStlG, studied at the Ecole 
Polytoohni(|ue, and after tlio revolution of IS.'Kl, ’ 
went to Algeria .as a lieutenant of ongmoers. In 
IS.'i.T, ho heoamo chief of tho battalion of Zou.avc.s ; 
in IS.'I.I, lienten.aiit-colonel ; amt in IS.'l/, colonel. 
IIo particiil.arly distinguished Iiiiiirelf at the .siege 
of Cmialantine. In IShG, ho w.as appointed a 
general of ilii-ision -. in the follomng yo.ar, com- 
mander of tho Legion of Honour; and in ISl.'i, 
interim-governor of Al'gcri.a. 7\i him heiongs the 
glor}' of concluding tho war in Africa, where he 
had made no fewer than eighteen campaigns, hj- 
forcing Abd-cl-K.adcr to surrender in 1817. On the 
ontlireak of tho revolution in Kehniary IS-IS, he 
ne.arly lost his life in ende.avonring to proclaim 
tho regency of tho Dnchc.ss of Orle.an.s. In June 
18!S, ho commanded tho attack on tho barricades, 
•ami (pielled tho anarchic tiiinnlts of tho Socialists, 
lie was w.ar.ininister during the government of 
General Cavaignac, to whoso n'pnblican party ho 
aftenv.ards attached hiinrelf in tho Legislalivo 
Chamber ; but being a verj- decided ojiponeiit of 
the schemes of Louis Napoleon, ho was arrested 
on the occasion of the coup d'ttiU of 2d Ecceinber 
1S51, and at fin-t imprisoned in Ham, but after- 
w.ard.s conveyed out of Franco and set at 
libcrija During liis exile, wliicli .lio spent in 
Germany, Belgium, and England, tho grc.at soldier 
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became da-out, as his countrymen phrase it ; anti 
when tho Italian war of independence thrc.atoncd 
tho safotj' of tho pope, L. prijeeeded to Rome in 
ISGO, and was appointed bj' Pius IX. commander of 
the papal troops. He w.as, however, compelled to 
surrender with liis whole force to the &rdiiiian 
gencr.al, Cialdini, at Ancona. He died Sept. 1SG5. 

LAHIP-BTjACK, tho soot produced by burning 
resin, turpentine, pitch, oil, and other m.atters, in 
such a manner that large volumes of smoko aro 
formed and collected in properly .arranged recep- 
tacles. Lamp-black is the colouring matter of black 
.and slate-coloured paints. 

Largo (inantities of this pigment aro made in 
Gcmi.any by burning the refuse resin and fragments 
of fir and iiino trees. Tho comhustion is carried on 
slowly, .and the dense smoke jiasscs np a long flue, 
at tho ton of avliich is a largo hood made of coarse 
woollen cloth. In this hood tho carbon is deposited 
rapidly .at the rate of taventy to thirty iioiinds an 
hour, which is collected by lowering tho cloth hood, 
and sli.aking it out. In Grc.at Britain, a similar 
process is ailojitcd ; but Largo quantities of an infe- 
rior Idnd are also collected from tlio flues of colco- 
ovciis ; and a superior land, laiomi .as hone-Uad:, is 
obtained from the lines of kilns in which bones aro 
c.aleincd for manure. By mixing lamp-hlaolc in 
various proportions vith avliite-lead, every grada- 
tion of colour, from jet black np to slate and gray, 
can ho easily produced. 

TjA'MPREY (Pclromipon), a genus of cartil- 
aginous fishes, Dermoptcrons (q. v.), and having 
a circul.ar month formed for sucking ((a/c/ortomoi/s). 
They are of cel-liko fpi-m, and have no scales. Tho 
•akeletou is yciy soft .and imperfect The tnnguo 
acts .as a piston in tlio sucking month, which is 
armed avith numerous h.anl teeth, or tooth-liko 
tuherclcs. ^ There are sciTii roundish gill-orificcs 
|on_c.ach side; tho Gennan name is l^cun-Aupcn 
(Nine.cyc.s). I.amprcy.s have the power of drawing 
in as avcll ns of e.Tpolling water through tlio 
gill-orifices, .and thus respiration is earned on 
; even when they are finnly attached to some object 
by the siieking niniilb. Lamprey.s often attach 
theinseh’cs voiy finnly to utones, and seem to rest 
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Common Lamprey {Pclrnm^-zrti tiurrinus). 

with the body (lo.atiug in the water ; they live by 
sucking the blond of lislics, the skins of avliicli their 
teeth readily pierce, and which are unable to stiakp 
tliciu oir. They eat .also any soft animal matter. 
The Bjiccics are imincroiis, and .are avidely distri- 
buted in Ibo seas of differont parts of the avorid. 
Some of them are periodical visitants of fresh waters, 
.as the Common L. [P. mnriiiu.';), found on tho shores 
and in tho ria'ors of most ii.irts of Enroiic. It some- 
times attains a length of more than three feet, and 
is often two feet long. It ascends rivers in tho latter 
p,art of spring or liegiiming of srunmer, for tho 
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purpose of spawning. It was formerly in the highest 
esteem for the table, and it is an old custom for the 
city of Gloucester to present a L. pi« annually to 
the soTcreicn. ■i\''orcester is also famous for ite L. 
pies and potted lampreys. In Scotland, a strong 
prejudice exists against the Lamprey. — The L. of 
North America, although very similar, is said to be a 
distinct .species [P. Americamta). — A- smaller species, 
the Rrvnn L (P. fluviatilia), often called the Lam- 
rr.r.N, is very abundant in Some of the rivers of 
England, at cert.ain seasons of the year. It is seldom 
more than 15 or IS inches long, blue above, silvery 
white beneath. It is used for pies, like the com- 
mon lamprey. — A. little blood thrown into water 
where lampreys are supposed to bo, soon attracts 
them to the spot. They are caught by baskets and 
other traps, like eels. They are ver3’ tenacious of life, 
living for days in a damp place, out of the avater. 

LAjMPS are contrivances in which to bum any 
light-giaang material, and so make use of its illum- 
inatmg power. The most primitive Lamps were 
probabl)- the sirulls of anim.als, in which f.at was 
burned; and cert.a'in sea-shells formed admirable 
lamps for those to whom they were attainable. 
To this day, there may occasionally be seen sus- 
pended in the cottages of Zetland, shells of the'ro.ar- 
ing buckie’ (Fitsus antiquiis: see Pusus), which form, 
jicrhaps, the most ancient kind of Lamp in existence. 

When pottery and metal began to be used, the 
principle of these natural Lamps was for .a long time 
retained, as seen in ancient EgiTtian, Greek, and 
Roman lamps (fig. 1), and in the stone cups and 
boxes of northern nations. The invention of Lamps 
has been attributed to the Egyptians, but it is far 
more probable they roceh’cd it from the older 



ci^'illsation of India. Herodotus (in c. 02) reminds 
us of the Chinese feast of lanterns, by spcaldng of 
the feast of lamps at S.als, in Egy^iL Such Lamps as 
th.at in fig. I were called I’/cJiiia by the Greeks, and 
lucema: bj' the Roihans, and v.arious modifications of 
the form are frequently found in the ruins of Greek 
and Roman cities ; very considerable numbers have 
been obtained from the excavations of Tarsus and 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The principle in 
aU is the same. At first, these lucemcc were made 
of imglazcd pottery, and only with one wick- 
hole ; but better material and more elaborate forms 
were introduced, and their light-giving power was 
increased bj- their being made to hold several 
wicks, from two to twelve. The wick used in tliis 
lamp was generallj' made of flax-tow, sometimes, 
however, of rushes and other vegetable fibres. 

Amongst the northern nations of antiquity, lamps 
were in use, but the difference of climate necessi- 
tated a different kind of Lamp. The limpid oils of 
the present day were unknown to our Celtic and 
Saxon forefathers ; besides, the cold winters would 
have solidified them, and they would not have 
been dra\vn up by the wick, if arranged as in 
the old Roman and Greek lucema:. The solid fat 
of. various animals was their chief illuminating 
matcriaL except on the sea-co.ast, where seal and 
whale oil occasionally helped them. Small open 
I .stone pots, afterwards exchanged for metal, were 


used, and being partly filled with grease, a wick 
was thrust down through the middle, and being 
lighted, consTuned the fat .as it melted. Stone cups 
of this kind are occasion.ally dug up in Scotl.and 
and elseayhere : in principle, they are the same 
as the padeUe, used in Italian iUuminations, and 
the old grease-pots, which formed the foot-lights of 
our theatres not manj' years since, and which may 
still 0cc.asi0n.all3' be seen in the travelling-shows 
at cmmtry fairs. The Esquimaux form square 
boxes of so.ap-stone, and use them in the same way. 

No gre.at improvement took place in the con- 
struction of lamps until the beginning of the present 
century. T-aste had been sliewn in the designs, but 
the principle rem.ained the same ; a wick sucking up 
oil from the reservoir of the lamp to supply itself 
during combustion, .and nothing more, if we except 
the improvement effected by the invention of M. 
Argand in 1784. See Augand. In 1S03, M. Carcel, 
another Frenchman, made an excellent improvement 
on the lamp by applying clock-work, wliich acts by 
raising the oil up tubes in connection with the wide, 
so that the latter is kept continu.ally soaked. If 
propcrl5' man.agcd, this is perhaps the best of all 
od-Lamps, as it will keep up a well sustained and 
b rillia nt, light for seven or eight hoims, .and the light 
rather increases than otherwise .as the Lamp burns 
and becomes w.armer, thereby rendering the oil more 
limpid. But the C.arcel lamp has two disadvantages ; 
it is expensive, and is easily disarranged, therefore 
it has never become common. 

The French moderator Lamp is much simpler, and 
.appears to overcome the dilficulties of the case. 
The body of this lamp consi.sts. of a cylinder or 
barrel, the lower part of which contains the store of 
oil. On the top of the oil rests a piston, which is 
constantly pressed down by a spinal spring, situated 
between it and the top of the barrel. Through the 
piston is inserted a small tube, wliich passes up to 
the burner at the top ; and the pressure of the 
spring on the piston oauses a constant stre.am of oil 
to rise up through this tube and feed the wick. 
Wh.at is not consumed flows over the burner, and 
back into the barrel above the piston. It is .above 
the piston also th.at fresh oil is introduced. When 
the piston has reached the bottom, it is wound up 
again by a rack and pinion, and a vacuum being thus 
formed, the oil above it is forced to the under side 
through a v.alve kind of contrivance round its edge. 

It is obvious that in this machine the flow of oil 
wdl be greatest when the piston has been newly 
wound up, and the spring is .at its greatest tension. 
This inequalitj' is regulated, or moderated — hence 
the name of the lamp — by an extremely ingenious 
contriv.ance, which narrows the passage for the oil 
when the pressure is strongest. 

The introduction of mineral oils— known under 
the various n.ames of paraffin oil, petroleum, kero- 
sene, n.aphth.a, sh.ale oil, &c. — has in a gre.at measure 
superseded the use of animal and vegetable oils for 
lighting purposes. The great reconimeudation of 
the former is their cheapness. One great difficulty 
with the miner.al oils at first was that, without c.are- 
ful preparation, they are apt to give off iiiflammiable 
vapours at a low temperature, which give rise to 
dangerous explosions. This has been obviated by 
processes of reotific.ation which get rid of the lighter 
and more volatile ingredients. An oil th.at gives off 
an inflammable v.apoiir at a temperature under 120° 
F. can hardly be considered safe. Paraffin oil from 
Boghead coal will not form "an explosive mixture 
under 140° F. It is illeg.al to store or issue oil form- 
ing an inflamm.able mixture under 100° F. Another 
difficulty aa’as to make the oil burn without smoke. 
The kind of Lamp foimd to effect this purpose best 
was introduced into Gre.at Britain from Germany 
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about ISoG, and, minor improvements, the form 
is still atlherc'l to. The body of the lamp is a glob- 
ular-shaped reservoir of glass or stoneware for the 
oil, mounted on a foot or pedestal ; into this a brass 
■wicIr-boMcr is screwed, the ivick being raised or 
lowered by means of a rack and pinion. Tiie pecu- 
liarity of the paraffin lamp is a dome-shaped c.ap 
surrounding the wiek-tubo, and having a slit running 
across it, through which tiic flame is-ues. A long 
gl.ass chimney rests on a ledge or gallerj' around the 
base of the cap ; and by perforations in the brass an 
air-chamber is formed below. ' The chimney causes 


shell, of which one of the valves is larger and 
more convex than the other, prolonged backwards 
into a kind of beak, which i.= pierced by a hole 
or fissure. Internally, there is a delicate bony 
framework, of two branches, attached to the dorsal 
valve, by which the arms (see Bn.tcinopOD.v) are 
supported. This is called the loop, and often by 
shell-collcctors the cnrriaai-Fprir.ri, It is well seen 
in many fos'il Teo'diraiulir. The recent species are 
numerous, and very widel 3 ' dhdributed from the 
polar to the tropical seas; the fo—il species are 
extrcmelv numerous. 


a strong draught through this chamber, and the c.ap 
or dome deflects the current of air, and makes it 
impinge against the fl.ame as it passes through the 
slit, thus producing perfect comhustion and a avhite, 
brilliant light as ithont smoke. The demand for these 
lamps h.as become so great, that the manufacture .and 
sale of them forms an extensive business of it=e]f. 

A gre.at drauhack in the use of the common par- 
affin Tamp is the expense and annot'ance attendant 
on the frequent hrcak.agc of tiic glass chimney. To 
obriate this, Row.att and Son of Dlinbiirgh have 
introduced their patent Aiuicopnic (smokck.s-.) lamp, I 
which dispenses with the glass chimney altogether. ' 
Instead of it, a second cap or dome is place I over 
the ordinarj' one, leaving a narrow space between ' 
tlie tsvo. As the tw^i cones get hot, a powerful 
dranglit is created, and two parate currents of atr 
arc directed again't the llsine, one hs’ the lower 
cap, as in the ordin.arv laniji, and the other from ' 
bi tween the two caji^ Ti.e res'ilt is perfect com- 
bli'tion, wathout a chimney. A. large glass glohe 
is u=cal to protect the flame from currents of .air, as 
well .as to disjierse and 'often the light Such a 
gloho is al'o often ii'id anth tlie ordinar.* lamp in 
addition to the chimney, a flange for supporting it 
being added to tlie immer. Tig. 2 rejiresents the 


LAMPY'ET.S AVD L^YMPYTHD-d:. See Glow- 

WOP.JI. 

3hA*X^tJtK, a parliamentary and municipal burgh 
and market-town of .ScotbantC in the counts' of the 
same name, is situated on an elevation ri'ing from 
the Clyde, .30 miles soiith-wc-'t of Eflinburgh, Its 
antiquity is .attc.'tcd h,v the fact, that here, in f)7S, 
Kenneth II. a.'Scmbled a parliament, or meeting 
of the estates of the realm. Little trade is hero 
c.arricd on ; hiit the tosm deris'cs some support 
from the iiumb-crs attracted to this di.'trict 
In- the b. auty of the sceners" in the vicinitj-. I_ 
unites with Hamilton and lour other burghs in 
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Pig. 2. 

smallest form of paraffin lamp. A secti-m of the 
burner is repre'eiitcsl at a. The doubL- domed 
lamp is represented in fig. 3. 
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Pig. 3. 

TIineral oil thus burned fiimisbes a s.afi'factory 
b’glit, riv.alhng gas in cheapness. 

LAMP-SHELL (T crArahila], a oenns of bracliio- 
podous molluscs (see BuACniorODA), having a delicate 
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br.ited .as the .'cene of Beibert Owenhs c-xperimont 
(151.3 — 1S27) for the social improvement of the 
working- classes. 

L.V'KARKSniRE, or CLY DESD ALE, an inland 
comitj' of Scotland, lies west of tiic shires of Dlin- 
hnrgh, Linlithgow, and Peebles. Its length is 52 
mib-s, ami widtii 3-1 miles. Its area is SSS sq. miles, 
or oGS.SCS acre', and it' valued rent.al, including rail- 
w.ajs, Ac., in 1S7G — 7 was £1,S37,41G. This counts' 
is snlKlivided into iqiper, middle, and lower wards, 
'nie first of these comprises more than ono-h.alf of 
the coiintj', and consists in a great me.asurc of hills 
.and mnofi'h ground : the second contains alvout 
lGil,Oi)() acre-', much of whicli i-- unprofit.ablo ; the 
tliiril, which contains tlie cits' of Glasgow, is marly 
all cultiv.ati-d. altlioii'gh very little of the soil, unless 
that bordering on the Clyde, is of first qii.alits'. The 
principal hills are tiie L-iwthcrs. W'hieh rise in 
Gre<n Hill to the height of 2403 feet; Tintock is 
23.3.3 uet liigh. In the upper wanl is the village 
of Le.adhill', which i' 1.TJ3 feet .alfove s,a.lcvel, 
bomg the highfit inh.abited jilace in Scoflanrb Tliis ’ 
counts' ]io— es5_5 great mineral svc.alth. Tiicrc are 
upwards of 200 collieries, and 14 iron-works, b.av- 
ing nearU' 10 ) Iil.ast furnaces. Tiie cotton, flax, 
'iln, and woolb-n factories (de'crih-.'<l in the article 
(Jlasiiow) .are vers' exten'ive, and constitute one 
of the most important sonrccs of avcaltli in the 
country. Hio county is svatered princip.all\' bs' the 
Clyde (q. v.) and its affluent'. L. was f.imous for 
its nrch.anls as early as the time of the 3’enerr.ble 
Bed''. Thej' j'ieldcd. earh' in the present century, 
a-s iniicii as £S'’00 j'c.arU", but has'c l.atterU' flallcn 
off; and the ground is more profitabh- cmploj'cd 
in jiroducing gooseberries, vegetables, Ac., for the 
Glasgow market. Tiie climate of L. is moist, and 
in mans' of the lower dl'trict' mild and gcni.al, but 
often cold and iKii'tcrons in the high grounds. It 
is not in general well fnlte<l for rai'iiig grain-crops ; 
but inucli of it is excellentU' adanted for the rearing 
of stock and for dairy jmrposes. In 1S7C, the total 
acreage under rotation sv.a,s 2 13,442 ; of which there 
were 3403 .acres of wheat ; 5.33 barles' ; 45,G0S oats ; 
93GI acres turnips ; and COGS acres potatoes. The 
total acro.age under corn crops was 52,151; under 
green crofu, 1S.-441 ; under clover and grasses, 
72,010 ; and under permanent pastiu-e, 100,217. Of 
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live-stock, the nunlbers were — horses used .for 
ngricultural purposes, 7522 ; cattle, 05,147 ; sheep, 
213,535 ; swine, 8268; Besides Glasgow, Ii. con- 
tains the ro 3 'al hurghs of Lanark (which, is the 
county town) and Eutherglen, the towns of Hamil- 
ton, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Wishaw, Motherwell, &c. 
L., which for parliamentary purposes, faUs into a 
northern and a southern dhdsion, sends two mem- 
bers to parliament ; constituency in 1876-7, 12,030. 
Pop. (1871) 705,339. 

LA'E’CASHIE.E, one of the largest and the 
most populous counties in England, is hounded on 
the E. b}' Yorkshire, and on the W. by tlie Irish 
Sea ; on the N. by Cumberland and lYestmoreland, 
and on the S. by Cheshire. Ajea, 1,207,920 statute 
acres. Pop. 2,819,495. Increase in ten years, from 
1801 to 1871, 390,055 ‘souls. Annual value of pro- 
perty, rated under schedule A, in 1871, £12,888,001 ; 
annual value upon which direct taxes were paid in 
1871, including property, land, occupiers, and income 
taxes, railways, canals, mines, &c., £27,923,057- 
An outlying portion of the county, called Eurness, 
whose greatest length is 25 miles, and greatest 
breadth 10 miles, is separated from the m.ain portion 
by Morecambe Bay. The larger division is inter- 
sected in the north and east by branches of the M 
system which runs southward through the counties 
of York and Derby, while Furness has on its eastern 
border the Cumbrian range. Towards the coast on 
the west the surface is flat, particularly in the 
larger division, tvith a curving outline and large 
stretches of sand, over which in various places the 
sea seems to be extending its dominion. The chief 
rivers are the Mersey, Kibble, Lune, Winster, 
Leven, and Duddon, all of which enter the Irish 
I Sea by estuaries more or less important; More- 
I cambe Bay, being the chief indentation. The 
I climate is moist, but mild, the soil being peaty in 
the upland districts, but a fertile loam for the most 
part, in the flats. Oats and potatoes are general 
crops; wheat also grows well in the southern 
division. Coal is the chief mineral product (the 
coal-field being estimated at 400 square iniles in 
extent) ; lead and copper also occur, and iron is 
plentiful in Furness. The whole surface is covered 
with a neVw'ork of canals and railways, which 
connect the, principal manufacturing and commercial 
centres. See hLvNcnESTKR, Liveupool, Preston, 
Blackburn, &c. L. is famous for its immense 
cotton manufactures, which in 1870 numbered 1789, 
giving employment to 320,801 persons. The other 
textile manufactures are likewise of considerable 
importance. The manufacture of all kinds of machin- 
ery is extensively carried on ; and ship-building, 
sail-making, and kindred trades are in a flourish- 
ing condition. L. returns eight members to 
parliament for the county, and twenty-four for 
boroughs within the county. The district ^ of 
Furness presents many attractions to the tourist. 
On its north-eastern border stretches the beautiful 
lake 'Windermere, westward from which is Easth- 
waite Water ; and further west, Coniston Lake, and 
the ‘ Old Man of Coniston,’ with a height of 2577 feet. 
In the peninsula between the rivers Duddon and 
Leven is Furness Abbey, a noble ruin, the effect 
of which is enhanced by the picturesque beauty 
of the scenery in the vicinity. The abbey was 
founded by Stephen, Earl of Mortagne or Mortoil, 
and aftorw.ards king of England in 1127. The 
church is 287 feet long, the nave 70 feet broad. 
In the township of "Whalley, in the east of L., is a 
very old church, and in the churchyard are three 
crosses, apparently of Saxon origin. In the vicinity 
are the mins of an abbey of about the same age as 
Ftirnes^. A few miles from Whalley is the Koman 
Catholic college of Stonyhurst. The only, islands 


along the coast, of which Walney Island is the 
largest, are off the southern extremity of Furness. 

LA'IIOASTEE, a municipal and parliamentarj- 
borough and seaport of England, capital of Lanca- 
shire, is picturesquely situated on an eminence on 
the left bank of the Lune, near the mouth of that 
river, and 230 miles north-north-west of London. 
The ancient castle, which overlooks the town, 
is now used as a county jail and court-house. The 
houses are built of the freestone quarried in the 
vicinity, and though the streets are narrow, the 
town is neat and well built. The Lune is hero 
crossed by a bridge of five arches, and by an aque- 
duct carrying the Lancaster Canal across the river. 
The town contains numerous scientific, benevo- 
lent, and educational institutions. There is some 
trade in coal and limestone. The chief manuf.ac- 
tures are furniture, cotton, silk, table-baize, Ameri- 
can leather, cloth, and cast-iron work. In 1872, 
1539 vessels, of 205,335 tons, entered and cleared 
the port. L. formerly returned two members to 
parliament, but was disfranchised in 1807, for 
corrupt practices at elections. Pop. (1871) 17,245. 

LAHOASTER, a'city of Pennsylvania, United 
States of America, 68 miles (by rail) west of Philii- 
delphia, on the Pennsylvania Central Railway. The . 
Conestoga river, made navigable by dams and looks, 
runs through the city, and supplies it with coal 
and lumber. It has a large court-house and prison, 
a theatre, 15 churches, Franklin and Marshall 
College, high-school, 3 daily and 7 weekly papers, 
3 cotton factories, iron-foundries, &o. It is par- 
ticularly celebrated for the manufacture of rifles. 
Pop. (1870) 20,233. 

LANCASTER, Duchy of. L. is a duchy and 
county palatine (see Palatine) of England, created 
by royal charter, in which respect it differs from 
Durham and Chester. Edward III., on the death of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, conferred the duchy on 
John of Gaunt and his heirs for ever. During the 
■Wars of the Eoses, Henry IV. and Edward IV. both 
endeavoured so to settle the duchy that it should 
descend to the heirs of their body apart from the 
crown, and continue with them in the event of 
their losing the latter. The result of these several 
attempts has been the jireservation of the duchy as 
a separate possession in order and government, but 
united in point of. inheritance. The revenues of the 
duchy form no part of those hereditary revenues in 
lieu of which the Civil List (q. v.) was granted. The 
net proceeds are paid over to the Privy Purse, and 
wholly exempted from parliamentary control, except 
that the annual accoimt for receipt and expenditure 
is presented. The county palatine forms only a 
portion of the duchy, which includes considerable 
estates not within the coimty palatine. There is a 
chancellor of the duchy (i. e., of the part of it which 
does not lie within the county), and of the county 
palatine, which two oflices are generally united. 
The Duchy Court of Lancaster, held at ‘Westminster, 
and presided over by the chancellor of the duchy, or 
his deputy, exercises jurisdiction in aU matters of 
equity relating to the lands of the duchy. The 
administration of justice has recently been assimi- 
lated to that of the rest of England. The office of 
chancellor is a political appointment, which it is the 
practice to confer on a statesman of eminence, fre- 
quently a member of the cabinet, who is expected 
to devote his time to such larger questions occupying 
the attention of government as do not faU within 
other departments. The emoluments of the office 
are about £2000 per annum. By 17 and 18 Viet. c. 
12, the chancellor of the duchy, with the two lords 
justices of the Court of Appeal, form the Palatinate 
Court of Appeal. 
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LANCASTER— LAiTCEES. 


LANCASTER, Srr. James, the first Enriish able or/ranisation, far lo'n’er than that of any other 


navigator avho commanded a fleet bound for the 
East Indies, sailed from Pljunouth, 10th April 1591. 
In IGOO, the neyly constituted Eas! India Company 
intrusted him ivith their first expedition. L. having, 
in the course of his voyages, collected a number of 
valuable documents in support of the existence of- a 
north-vest passage, the government, acting on his 
advice, sent out an expedition to attempt to dis- 
cover it. They discovered a strait in 74° N. lat., 
vhich vas named by Bafiin Lancaster Sonnd, in 
honour of Lancaster. L. vas created a baronet 
for his services, and died in 1620. The history of 
his voyages has been preserved by Hakluyt and 
Purchas. 

LANCASTER, Joseph. Sea Bell, ArroEcw, 
and Metuaj. Instruction. 

LANCASTER GTTN, a species of rifled cannon, 
vhich has been partially adopted in the British 
service. "When the great difiiculty of rifling heavy 
ordnance to an extent to give a sufficient rotary 
motion to the projectile became apparent, Mr Lan- 
caster devised a plan by vhich grooves might be 
dispensed vith altogether. Instead of a strictly 
circular bore, he gave his gun an elliptical bore, the 
ellipse being of very small eccentricity. The major 
axis vas not in one plane from end to end of the 
gun, but vas made to revolve in the length, nntU it 
had moved round one-fourth the periphery of the 
ellipse. The projectiles are, of course, elliptical 
also ; elong.ated, and somevhat pointed in front. 
"When the shell is projected, it must foUovthe tvist 
in the bore, and the rotary motion thus imparted 
is retained to the end of the range. The effect of 
this viU be explained under Rifled Arms. Several 
Lancaster guns vere employed at the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and some of them burst. But these were 
scarcely fair specimens, being service 8-inch guns 
(vith circular bore) bored to Mr Lancaster’s ellipti- 
cal standard, and therefore veakened. The vrought- 
iron guns on his special model have given, hovever, 
more certain results. The special advantage claimed 
for the Lancaster gun is that it fouls less than any 
of the other guns in use. See Rifled Arms. 

LAN CASTER HERALD, one of the six heralds 
of England, ranking second in point of seniority. 
His office is said to have been instituted by Edvard 
HI., in the 34th year of his reign, vhen he created 
his son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Henry 
rv. raised Lancaster to the dignity of a king-at-arms. 
Edvard IV., after reducing him back to the status 
of a herald, abolished his office, vhich vas revived 
by Heniy '’WI. 

LANCASTER SOUND, a vestem inlet of 
Bafiin’s Bay, in lat. 74° N., and extending from 
80° to 87° W. long. Though this opening into the 
polar ocean vas discovered by Baffin himself, as far 
back as 1616, yet it lay virtually neglected for 
more than 200 years. At length Parry, in 1819, 
penetrated through it into Barrov’s Strait, and, 
beyond it, to the North Georgian Islands. 

LAN CE differed from spear or javelin in that it 
vas not intended to be throvn, but to be thrust at 
the enemy by force of hand, and vith the impetus 
I acquired by speed, and thus vas most effective in 
I the hands of a mounted soldier. Hence the lance 
vas the favourite arm vith knights for commencing 
I a combat ; it vas of tough ash,' of considerable 
' lengtffi veighted at the enffi and held not far from 
I the hilt. See TournjlMent. In modern varfare, 

'i the lance is a long rod of tough ash, vith an 
I iron point, and usually a coloured flag near it It 
I is the offensive arm of Lancers (q. v.). 

[ LA'NCELET [Amphioxus, or Branchiostomd), a,\ 
genus of Dermoptcrous (q. v.) fishes, of very remark- 


vertebrate animals, connecting cartilaginous fishes 
both vith molluscs and vith annelids. A fov 
species are knovn, all small; one of them {A. lancco- 
Jatus), the first vhich v.as discovered, a native of 
the coasts of Britain and of Europe generally. It 
inhabits banka of sand, and vhen dug up, buries 
itself again in the sand vith vonderful activity. It 
is at the utmost scarcely more than tvo inches in 
length, very much compressed, tapering to a point 
at each extremity, the head not notably distinct 
from the body: It is silvery vhite and semi-trans- 
parent ; the skin destitute of scales. A lov dorsal 



I 

Lancelot {A. lancedlaius) ; 

Of mDutb, seen from bcloiv; It, general figure; c, hyoid bone, 
vith filaments attached. 

fin extends the vhole length of the back The 
skeleton is merely rudimentary, the spine being 
represented by a fibrous sheath, containing a great 
number of transverse membranous plates. There is 
Eo_ vestige of a skull, or any enlargement of the' 
spinal cord into a brain ; nor is the L. furnished 
vith organs of sight or of hearing. The mouth is 
situated beneath that part of the body vhich may 
be regarded as the head; and is surrounded by a 
c^Uaginous ring, in several pieces, each of vhich 
gives off a prolongation to support cirri, or short 
filaments. The mouth communicates vith a vide 
and long cavity, vhich contains the organs of respir- 
ation, and from the other extremity of vliioh the 
alimentary canal proceeds. The L. does not eat or 
swaUov, but simply imbibes its food, along vith the 
vater vhich supplies air for respiration. The intes- 
tine is slender and almost straight; but there is 
a very long cceoum. The vails of the respiratory 
cavity and the intestine are covered internally vith 
vibratile cilia. The blood is colourless. Instead of 
a heart, there .are several elongated blood-vessels, 
vhich contract successively ; and .at the commence- 
ment of each of the vessels connected vith the 
org.ans of respiration there is a little contractile bulb. 
The muscular system accords vith that of the 
higher fishes. — The very anomalous structure of the 
L. has led to the supposition, that this genus may 
represent a family or order once more numerous, but 
belonging T.ather to former geologic periods than to 
the present. 

LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, one of the heroes 
of the legendary story of King Arthur and the Rpund 
Table. See Arthur. 

LANCERS, a description of cavalry soldiers vho 
are armed vith lances. The type and perfection of 
lancers are the Russian Cossacli, vhose long lances 
enable them to combat vith enemies at a distance 
from vhich they themselves take little harm. The 
lancers vere brought into European notice by Napo- 
leon, vho greatly relied upon some Polish regiments. 
After the peaee of 1815, the arm vas adopted in the 
English service, but it is thought by many that the 
British Lancer has a ve.apon too short to enable 
him to charge an infantry square vith any chance 
,of success. _ The regiments armed as lancers are 
enumerated in the article Catalry. 


LAJJ’CET-WINDO'W— LANDED PROPERTY. 


LANCET-WINDOW, a narroiv Tvindow with 
acutely-pointed arch head. This form was much 
used in England and Scotland during the early 
pointed period of Gothic architecture. Sever.al 
lancet-windows are frequently grouped together, so 



Lancot-Window : 
From Glasgow Cathedral. 


as to produce a pleasing effect. In Scotland, the 
lanoet-tvindow was, like many other features of 
Scotch Gothic, retained to a much later period than 
in England. The fig. shews the east window of 
Glasgow Cathedral, iwhioh consists of four lancet- 
windows grouped together. 

LA'NCEWOOD, a wood valuable for its gre.at 
strength and elasticity. It is produced by the small 
tree Guatteria virgala (natural order Anonacea:). 
Another species, G. laurifoUa, yields the wood called 
WUto Lancewood The latter is not much used. 
L. ‘is of great value to coach-builders, by whom it 
is used for shafts and carri.age-noles, for which it is 
especiall}' fitted. The part usecl is the main trunk 
of the tree, which is very straight, and rarely more 
than nine inches in diameter, with the bark on. It 
comes in ^small quantities from the West Indies, 
chiefly, however, from Jamaica. 

LANCIA'NO (the Anria or Anxa of Pliny, sub- 
sequently Ancianum), a town of South Italy, in 
the province of Chicti, and capital of the district, 
G miles from the Adriatic, and 15 from Chieti. Pop. 
18,108. Its present site occupies three hills, of 
which the two most adjacent are connected by an 
ancient bridge of great square blocks of stone, origin- 
ally dedicated to Diocletian. The central position 
of this torvn favoured its being selected as a centre 
of judicial and civil adrainistr.ation during both the 
Roman and Gothic periods, .and from its extensive 
traffic, it obtained the title of ‘ The Emporium 
of the Frentani.’ L. possesses a fine cathedral, 
adorned with marbles aud valiuible paintings ; con- 
tains several large foundries, and carries on manu- 
factures of linen goods and farinaceous pastes. 

LAND, Titles to. See Title. 

LA'NDAU, a toivn aud fortress of B.avaria, 
in the district of Rhenish Pf.alz, is situated in a 
beautiful region on the Queich, which fills its 
fosse with water, twenty miles north-west of Carls- 
ruhe. There are here important manufactures of 
tobacco. The population in 1871 was G921. L. 
has been the scene of important events during every 
meat war since the 15th centm-y. In the Thirty 
Years’ War, it was taken eight times by Swedes, 
Spaniards, Imperialists, and French. In 1G84, it 
I was fortified by Vauban, and was considered 


impregnable imtil taken, in 1702, by the imperialists 
under the Markgraf Ludwig of Baden. 

'LAND-CRAB, the popidar name Of all those 
species of Crab (q. v.) which in a mature state are 
not aquatic. They are now erected into a family or 
tribe, and divided into sever.al genera. The species 
are numerous, and all inhabitants of warm countries. 
They very much resemble the common crabs of our 
shores, and are remarkable as anim.als breathing 
by gills, aud yet not aquatic, some of them inhabit- 
ing very dty places, where they burrow in the sand 
or earth ; but such presence of moisture is absolutely 
necess.ary to them as to prevent the desiccation of 
their gills. Many, aud probably all of them, deposit 
their spawn in water, for which purpose some of 
them annually migrate from considerable distances 
to the sea ; but there is reason to suppose that some 



deposit their sp.awm in fresh water. The Black 
Crab, or Mountain Crab {Gecarcinus i-uricola), of 
the 'VVest Indies, usually resides in woods and on 
hill s at a distance of at least one mile, often two 
or three miles from the sea, which, however, it 
regularly visits in the months of April and May, 
when immense numbers may bo seen journejdng 
together, moadng straight on, unless obstacles quite 
insuperable impede their progress. Lilce most of the 
other species, this L. is active chiefly dm-ing the 
night ; and except in r.ainy we.at]ier, it seldom leaves 
its burrow by d.ay. It feeds chiefly on vegetable 
food. When in season, it is highly esteemed for the 
table, as some of the other land-crabs also are ; and 
its spawm or roe, which before being deposited forms 
.a bunch .as large as .a hen’s egg, is accounted a 
delicacy. — A L. of Ceylon {Ocypodc) is so trouble- 
some on account of the burrows which it makes in 
the dry soil of the equestrian promenade at Colombo, 
th.at men are kept in regular employment to fill 
them up. — The grass-lands of some parts of India 
sw.arm wdth small land-crabs, which feed on the 
grass or on green stalks of rice. 

LANDED MEN, Jury of. In Scotch Law, it is 
a privilege belonging to a landed proprietor, when 
tried for a crimin.al offence, to demand a jury, the 
majority of whom are landed proprietors. 

LANDED PROPERTY is not a legal, but rather 
a popular plirase, to denote that Idnd of property 
which consists of freehold estates in land, or, in 
Scotland, heritable estates. A person may have a 
mere chattel interest in land, such as a lease (though 
in Scotland even that is heritable estate), and the 
landed property do'eS not in- such case belong to 
him, but to his landlord, to whom and whose heirs 
tlie land descends for ever, until alienated. Landed 
property includes houses and all things called cor- 
poreal, and also some incorporeal rights connected 
with land. 
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LAOTDEE.— LAXDLORD AJTD TENANT. 


Tlie various "ways in "whicb this important kind 
of property is held, and the formalities attending 
its transfer, are treated of under such heads as 
Allodium, Pee, PnEEnoLD, CorviioLD, Peofe- 
MEKT, Deed, Peu, S.isixe, CiiAnxEn, Conveyance, 
Conveyancing, Sale, Title, &c. 

LANDER, EicnAF.D, the discoverer of the mouth 
of the Niger, vas born in Cornivall in 1804, and 
became a printer; but in 182 j ivcnt ivith Captain 
Clapperton, as his sem’ant, to Africa, and accom- 
panied him from the Ray of Bonin to S6koto. 
There Clapperton died ; and L., returning to England, 
published a journal containing an account of the 
expedition, giring proof of such qualifications, that 
the British government intrusted to him the prose- 
cution of further researches concerning the course 
of the Niger. In 1830, lie and his brother John 
succeeded in proring that the Quorra, or Niger, falls 
by many mouths into the Bight of Benin. The 
brothers iverc, however, seized by the negroes, and 
sold to a slave-dealer, but being brought to Cape 
Pormosa, were redeemed bj’ the master of .a Liver- 
pool ship. They returned to England in Jimc 18.30, 
and published ,a Journal of an Ex/ieditio/i to Explore 
the bourse and Termination of the Niger (3 vols. 
Lond. 1832). In 1832, they undertook a new expe- 
dition to the Niger in an iron steam-bo.at, .and 
bought a small island ns a British trading-station. 
In 1833, Richard L., with a few comp.anions, made 
a trading excursion in the delta of the Niger ; but 
they were assailed by the n.ativcs, and L. received 
a wound, of which he died, at Pcm.ando Po, 27th 
J.anuary 1834. — John L., who was .about three 
yeai's younger than his brother Richard, w.as 
rewarded with an appointment in the Customs ; but 
died, IGth November 1839, from the effects of the 
Afrie.an dim, ate. 

LANDES (Fr. he.aths), extensive tracts on the 
coast of the B.ay of Bisc.ay, between the Gironde and 
the Pyrenees. Few districts in Europe arc more 
desolate .and unproductive. The jiart nc.arcst the 
sea is more so than th.at which lie.s further inland 
on the rivers Adour and Jlidouze. The soil is in 
general sandy, sometimes marshy, mostly covered 
with nothing better than heath and dwarf shrubs, 
except where large plantations of fir and cork trees 
were made in 1789, by direction of the minister 
Nccker. Only a few more fertile spots yield crops 
of rye, maize, and miUet. The inhabitants, who arc 
c.alled Parens, live in scattered villages of wretched 
huts, in the eastern part of the L. : they .are of 
Gascon race, very poor and nide, but active, good- 
natured, .and hospit.ablc. They very generally walk 
on stilts in the marshy and samlv gixmnds. They 
keep bees, sirine, and sheep, and also live by fishing 
and hunting ; and h.ave begun to derive much 
advantage from the plantations, in which they find 
occiip.ation in charcoal-burning, cork-cutting, and 
collecting turpentine, resin, and pitch. They .also 
manufacture sabots, or wooden shoes. The sheep of 
the L. are of a very wretelied breed, ivith coarse 
avool. 

LANDES, a maritime dep.artment of France, and 
one of the largest and Inost thinly peopled in the 
country, is bounded on the W. by the Bay of Biscay. 
Area, 2,434,752 acres; pop. (1872) 300,528. The 
principal river is the Adour. The r.ailway from 
Bordeaux to B.ayonne passes through the whole 
length of the province from north to south. Of 
the entire area of the department, 51,100 acres are 
in vineyards, and .about 10,000,000 gallons of wine 
arc produced annually. The dep.artment is divided 
into the three arrondissements, JIont-de-Marsan, St 
Sever, and Dax. C.apital, JIont-de-Marsan. 

LANDGRAVE, or LANDGRAP. See Geaf. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. The contract 
by which the owner of land or houses, or the party 
entitled to the exclusive possession thereof, lets 
or hires this exclusive possession to another for a 
limited time, is gencr.aUy called a lease, and thereby 
the relation of landlord and ten.ant is created. 
The party letting is c.alled the landlord or lessor, 
and the p.artj' tamng the lease is called the lessee 
or tenant. In order to let a house, the con- 
tract need not be in writing, unless the property 
is let for piore than three years ; but writing is 
alw.aj's useful, especially if any v.ariation is made 
from the usual terms. In Scotland a verbal lease is 
good only for one year. If nothing is s.aid as to 
det.ails beyond the amount of rent, and the length 
of time the lease is to last, there are cert.ain rights 
understood to exist as between landlord and tenant, 
of which the most important are as follows in 
England. The tenant has a right to assign or sublet 
the property, if not otherwise agreed, but he still 
remains bound for the rent, unless the landlord 
accept the sub-tenant in his place. As a genenal 
rule, the tenant is primarily liable to bear all public 
impositions, whether they be parliamentary taxes or 
poor-r.atcs, paving, lighting, watching, water-rates, 
highway -nates, county or borough rates, and church- 
rates. Hence, if the tenant wishes the landlord to 
pay these, or any of them, ho must make some 
spcci.al agreement to th.at effect, for the only two 
nates which the landlord is bound to pay, or nathcr, 
to repay to the tenant, .are the land-t.ax and pro- 
perty-tax, and the sewers-rate. As regards repairs, 
the burden of repairs is, .at common law, thrown 
on the tenant ; .and therefore, if the landlord is to 
repair, ho must bind himself by express contract. 
But tile tenant is only bound for ordinary repairs, 
not for repairs to the f.abrio itself. He is bound to 
use the premises in a f.air and reasonable manner, 
and to give them up .at the end of the term in much 
the same condition, making .allowance for tear and 
wear, and the effects of time. Strange to B.ay, the 
landlord docs not impliedly warrant the house to be 
reasonably fit for h.abit.ation, or th.at it will last 
during the existence of the lease ; and it has been 
held th.at a house infested ivith bugs could not be 
thrown up by the tenant merely on that ground. 
Moreover, if the landlord agree to do repairs, and 
f.ail to do them, the tenant is not entitled to quit on 
th.at account, uidcss there is an exiu-ess agreement 
to that effect. Vniere the premises consist of a 
farm, the tenant is bound to reit.air the fences ; and 
avhen a tenant makes gi c.at improvements on a farm, 
he has no claim ag.ainst the landlord for the a-nlue 
of such improvements, if no express agreement has 
been made. This state of the law was, however, 
altered in Ireland in 1870, by the act of 33 and 34 
Viet. c. 4G. As regards game, the tenant has a right to 
shoot the game, if lie has a game licence, unless he has 
othenvise specially agreed. The tenant of a f.arm has 
no right to the mines of co.al or other mineral, unless 
tlicj’ arc already open, in which case he may take 
them for his own use. If nothing is speci.ally agreed 
as to the time of pajunent of the rent, it is only due 
at the end of each year, but there is usu.ally an 
express agreement to pay quarterly at the cud of 
each quarter. Such qu.arter-days .are Lady-day, 
March 25 ; Midsummer-d.ay, June 24; Michaehnas- 
d.ay, September 29 ; and Christmas- day, December 25. 
Rent is sometimes agreed to be paid in advance, 
but there must bo an express agreement to that 
effect. In case of fire, if nothing has been expressly 
agreed, the tenant is bound to go on paying rent as 
it the house actually existed ; and yet there is no 
means of compelling the landlord to rebuild the 
house, and it is not even expressly settled whether 
in that case the tenant can get quit of his lease by 




LANDLORD’S HYPOTHEC— LAND ON. 

otferinr' to abandon it. A landlord is jj’rivilegcd lord chooses, he may accept him, and thereby the 
.above all other creditors as to the avay in avhich tenancy is renewed from ye.ar to year ; or he may 
he recovers his rent, for he need not, like other insist on the notice, in which case he requires to 
creditors, go to the expense and delay of bringing bring an action of ejectment to turn the tenant out ; 
.an action but he can make a distress on the and m such cases, the landlord is entitled to demand 
premises, i. e., seize at once as much furniture or double rent or double value, until he gets back the 
"oods as'he finds there, to pay the rent in arrear ; possession. A lodger has now a better position than 
and he can recover six years’ rent in this way. And a tenant to the party from whom he hires the lodg- 
it is immaterial whether the goods so seized iugs. See Lodgings. 

belon" to the tenant or not, except the goods In Scotland, the law on the subject of landlord 
are t&oso of a lodger, who has paid his rent, and tenant differs in a great variety of details from 
Hence, though the house is sublet to another the law of England as above stated, but it will be 
ten.ant’ whose goods are there, or even if ths furni- necessary only to notice the leading points. There is 
turc is hired, and though the landlord knew this, no imjilied right in the tenant to assign and sublet 
yet he may seize it and pay himself ; the only an ordinary lease of an agricultur.al subject, such as 
exception being made in favour of trade, .as where a farm ; but sub-letting and assigning arc implied 
the goods have been, sent to a t.ailor or weaver to rights of the tenant of an urban property. If 
bo made up. This privilege of distress, however, a tenant take a farm or house, he is impliedly 
though most valuable to the landlord, is subject to bound to stock the one and furnish the other, 
this qualification : it cannot be resorted to till .after Tf a house is let, the landlord impliedly war. 
the rent is due. Hence, if the tenant is bound only rants that it is in a fit state of repair ; and if 
to pay his rent at the end of the ye.ar, he may on the landlord is bound to repair, the tenant may 
the hast d.ay remove aU his goods .and furniture, and cither do the repairs at the landlord’s ■ expense, 
so put them beyond the reach of the Landlord’s or retain the rent till the repairs are done. Usually, 
distress. It is true he does not get quit of the debt, the landlord puts the farm buildmgs, fences, road- 
for the landlord may then . sue him, like other ways, &c., in thorough repair at entry of the tenant, 
creditors, but he has no privilege. On the other who is bound to le.ave the whole, .at the end of the 
hand, though the landlord cannot distrain till after lease, in good condition, except as regards detcrior- 
the rent is due, still it may happen th.at, even after ation from ordinary tear .and wear ; by which 
rent is due, the tenant may yet manage to clandes- arrangement aU disputes, such as occur in Ireland, 
tinely remove the goods, the ride being, at common are avoided. The ten.ant has no claim for improve- 
l.aw, that if once the goods be taken off the premises, ments, unless when his lease is abruptly terminated, 
the landlord’s seciuity is gone. In such cases, the and this is of rare occurrence. See Lease. The 
landlord is entitled by an express statute to follow tenant of a farm is, in the .absence of special agree- 
the goods so fraudulently removed to avoid a ment, not entitled to the game. Rent is pay.able 
distress, provided he do so ivithin thirty days ; and twice a year, if not otherwise agreed. In case of 
ho can then seize them, in whoso hands soever they .accidental fire, the tenant is no longer bound to 
may be, and distrain them, as if they were still on pay rent if the destruction is complete, and othcr- 
his premises. Another qualification of the land- wise is bound only pro tanto. A landlord has a 
lord’s right of distress is of some importance : ho hypothec, and can sequestrate (resembling the 
caunot break open the outer-door of the house, or power of distress in England) the tenant’s goods 
force his w.ay in, though he may use stratagem to for rent which is current but not yet due. But 
get in peaceabl}’’, and when once in, he can effect his the landlord cannot in general sequestrate a 
purpose by seizing a table in name of the other stranger’s goods, unless in town-houses, and even 
goods, and leaving his broker or bailiff in possession, then subject to qualification ; and he cannot take 
It is generally the bailiff or agent of the landlord a sub-ten.ant’s goods, if the sub-tenant has paid 
who makes the distress, but it is the same thing, the rent to the tenant. The landlord’s hypothec or 
Hence, it 'often happens that a tenant who is vigi- seciuity over the goods follows the goods wherever 
lant, and not to be surprised, may for a long time they<go; but in case of harms this right was cur- 
effectually keep his landlord at bay, .as far as the tailed, as regards crops sold or removed, in various 
power of distress is concerned, tor his house is his particul.ars by the Hypothec Amendment (Scotland) 
castle to this extent. Another advantage a landlord Act, 1867, 30 and 31 Viet. c. 42. The notice to quit, 
has as a creditor is, that if his tenant is indebted to or w.ariiing, is sufficient if given forty days before 
third parties, who obtain judgment against such the term of removal. But in Edinburgh the local 
tenant, and put an execution in the house, i.e., seize, custom is to give a three months’ warning at 
under the authority of the judgment, the tenant’s Candlemas. Rent cannot be retained for an ilhquid 
goods, or if the tenant become bankrupt, the land- or unconstituted claim. If no notice is given forty 
lord is entitled to be first paid out of the proceeds days before the termination of a lease that advan- 
of the furniture or goods, one year’s rent if in tage is to be taken of its close, the agi-eement is 
arrear; if there is more .rent due, then he must take held to be renewed for another year by tacit reloca- 
the same remedy as other creditors. The mode of tion. See Paterson’s Compendium of English and 
terminating a lease is by the time expiring, or by a Scotch Law, pp. 127 — 149. 

notice to quit. In the ordinary tenancies of houses, LANDLORD’S HYPOTHEC, in Scotch Law, 
which are called tenancies from year to year, the jjgjj qj. security for the landlord’s rent 

rule is, if nothing is agreed to 'the contrary, that nttaePes upon the tenant’s goods. See Land- 

either p.arty can put an end to the tenancy by Tonn avt. Twant 
giving a half-year’s notice at such a time that the ' 

lease aviU end at the same time of the year as the LAN DON, Letitia Elizabeth, an English 
tenancy commenced. Thus, if the tenant entered poetess — better known by her initials L. E. L. — - 
on 1st Alay 1874, then he can give a half-year’s was horn in London in 180i Her childhood was 
notice to quit on Ist May 1875, 1876, or any subse- spent in the house of a relative in Hertfordshire, 
quent year. Sometimes the parties agree that only In 1820, her first poems appeared in the Literary 
a quarter’s notice wiU suffice, and that at any of Gazette, and attracted considerable attention. On 
the usual quarter-days of the year. Sometimes the the death of her father, she devoted her entire 
tenant,' after giving or receiving notice, refuses to attention to literature, earning both fame and money, 
remove, and holds over ; in which case, if the land- She published several volumes of verse, the most 
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■widely read and admired of ■\\'liicn. 'was tlie ImpTO^ 
rlsa^nce, and three ncvels, v.diich have siiice 
been, deserted by the world of readers. On the 
7th of June 1838, she married George Madcan, 
Esquire, 'Governor of Cape Coast Castle, and was 
found dead in her new, house on the 15th October 
1S39. It is Tinderstood that for the alleviation of 
Ejjasms, with which she was occasionally wisited, 
she was in the habit of taking small doses of prussic 
acid, and her death is supposed to have been caused 
by an overdose. There is no reason to suppose 
th.at her death was other than accidental. In 
1811, Mr Laman Blanchard pubbshed her Life and 
Literary Remains, in 2 vols. 

L. E. L. might be ealled a sort of fem.ale Byron, if 
Byron had written nothing but the Gorsair and Lava.. 
Her poems arc altogether high floum and romantic, 
but they have a certain musical impulse which is 
pleasing, and which gave them all the charm they 
ever possessed. 

LARD OR, Walter Savage, son of Walter 
Landor and of Elizabeth Sav.age, was bom at Ipsley 
Court, Warwickahue, in 1775. He was educated 
at Rugby, and at Trinity CoUege, Oxford, quitting 
the university without t.iking a degree. He suc- 
ceeded to the family estates on the death of his 
father. In 1808, he raised a body of men at his 
own expense, and joined the Spanish patriots under 
Blake. He was made a colonel in the service of 
Spain, but resigned his commission on the restora- 
tion of Ring Eerdinand. In 1811, he married Miss 
Julia Tluiifiior of Bath, ikfter his marriage, he 
resided first at Tours, then at Florence, where he 
bought an estate. Ho fii'st bec.ame known as the 
author of Count Julian, which was followed by a 
poem called Gehir. In 1820, appeared, Idijllia 
Meroica (in Latin), and in 1824 — 1829, his Ima- 
ginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men (5 vols.). L. was a thorough classical scholar, 
and his Greek and Roman characters speak as we 
should expect the ancient heroes to have spoken. 
He is greater as a prose writer than as a poet ; but, 
accordincf to Emei'sou, who visited him in 1833, 
nature lueant him r.ather for action than for Rtera- 
ture. ‘ He has,’ says Emerson, ‘ an English appetite 
for action and heroes.’ In 1830, he published 
Letters of a Consa-vativc ; in the same year, a Satire 
on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors; in 
1837, The Pmtamcron and Pcntaloguc; in 1847, The 
Hellenics; in 1848, Imaginary Conversations of King 
Carlo Alberto and the Duchess Belgioioso on the 
Affairs and Prospects of Italy ; iu 1851, Popery, 
British and Foreign ; in 1853, Last Fruit off an Old 
Tree; in 1854, Letters of an American. He died at 
Florence, September 1804. His Life and irorls 
were published in 1870 in 6 vols., the ih-st 'volume 
being a biography by John Foster. 

LARDOIJ'R, a s.anitarj- station in British India, 
on the south border of the protected state of 
Gurhw.al (q. v.), at an elev.ation of 7579 feet above 
the sea. On ascending to this point from the 
plains, the thermometer has been knovm to fall 
from 90° to 52“ F. in the course of two or tlmee 
houra. Even in June, the temperature rarely rises 
to 80° ; whUe, in J.anmary, it averages only about 
53°. Much has been done to render the place avail- 
able for invalids. B.aiTacks have been erected, as 
.also a post-office, a church, a hospikal, a 'hotel, a 
libr.ary, and many private houses. L. is 1028 
mUes 'to the north-west of Calcutta. This sani- 
tary station is all the more accessible from_ its 
proximity to both the gre.at rivers of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Jumna and the Ganges. 

LARD-RAIL. See Crake. 
ao 


LARDRAILS, in point of law, are protected by 
the game-laws from illegal trespassers, though not 
included in the definition of ‘game.’ See Game, 
PoAcnrns. 

LA'RDSBBRG, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
•vince of Brandenbmrg, is situated in a, ple.asant 
and fruitful district on the Warthe, 40 miles north- 
east of Franlcfurt. Its com and wool markets are 
important ; weaving, tanning, distilling, and machine- 
making are carried on. Pop. (1871) 18,531. 

LARDSCAPE-GARDERIRG, the .art of l.aymg 
out grounds in order to beauty and pleasure, which 
may fairly claim to be reckoned among the fine arts. 
It is chiefly practised either in connection -with the 
residences of the opulent, or in the public paries and 
pleasure-grounds of cities. The happiest residts are 
indeed obtained, where the mere purpose of pleasing 
is not too much obtruded on attention, but where it 
is seen to hanhonise 'uith some other design. 

Where the general aspect of a countij is -wild, 
and has been little modified by cultivation, enclo- 
sures, and other works of man, those scenes are 
felt to be most pleasing wliich exhibit his progress 
.and triumph. Thus, when pleasure-CTOunds first 
began to be laid out, they exhibited only geometric 
forms ; and alleys, avenues, and parterres did not 
seem artificial enough to .give delight, 'without 
buildings of 'various kinds, terraces, moimds, artifi- 
ci.al hills, lalces, and stre.ams, close-clipped hedges, 
and trees or shrubs trimmed by topiarian art into 
fantastic shapes, such as figures of animals, vases, 
.and the lilee. The art of the topiarius or pleacher 
— dating from the August.an ace in Rome — ^is now no 
longer in repute. In districts where the genenal scene 
exlubits a succession of rectangular fields, and where 
everything has evidently been reduced, to a condi- 
tion subservient to utility, a greater irregul.arity 
gives pleasure, and the eye loves 'to rest on any 
portion of the landscape lyhich seems to exhibit 
the original beauties of nature. The land.sc.ape- 
gardener, howev'er, must not attempt an exact imita- 
tion of nature, or to reduce everything to a state of 
primitive ivildness. Like the painter, he must seek 
to exhibit nature ide.alised. The introduction of 
w.atcr is seldom successful; the mere landscape- 
g.ardener’s lake or cascade is too obrioiisly artificial, 
’^cre water is within view, it is a chief object of 
-the landsc.ape-gardcner to arr.ango everything so 
that the anew of it may’ be enjoyed _ from the 
-windows of the mansion, or from the principal w.alks. 
Much care is given to the disposal of wood, in 
m.asscs, groups, and single trees. Belts and clumps, 
which were much in vogue in the latter p.art of the 
ISth c., are now comparatively seldom planted. 

The style of landsc.ape-gardcning -in which regu- 
lar forms prevail is caOed the Geometric ; and the 
opposite style, from hairing been first extensively 
practised in Higland, in iimch country, indeed, it 
may be said to have originated, is kno-wu as the 
English. On the continent of Europe, a pleasure- 
ground laid out with -winding and irregular walks, 
and scattered trees or groups of trees and shrubs, k 
called .an English garden. But many of the conti- 
nental English g.ardcns are r.ather caricatures of the 
true English style than iUiistr.ations of it. 

The taste of the present age rejects the grottos, 
temples, 'statues, monuments, foimtains, jets-d’eau, 
&a, -with which it was once the fashion to fill 
pleasure-grounds, or admits only of their sparing 
introduction. 

In the laying out of groimds, whether on a largo 
or .a small scale, it is of great importance that the 
trees and shrubs be well chosen, and the different 
kinds well grouped. 

LARDS-CLAHSES ACT, a statute passed in 
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1845, containing a code of regulations_ generally 
inserted in all local acts Tvhere a power is given to 
take compulsorily a man’s land for tho purposes of 
public improvements. As no man can be compelled 
otherwise to sell liis proj)erty, a statutory poaver to 
compel him is necessary in all cases where a public 
undertaking, such as a railway, harbour, &e., 
requires it. A st.athte, 8 Viet. c. 18, accordingly, 
with the above title, was passed for England, and 
S Viet. c. 19 for Scotland, each containing detailed 
provisions as to the mode of se’ttling the price to be 
given in such cases, &c. 

LANDSEER, Sir Edwik, E.A., an Ebglisb 
painter, son of John Landseer, an eminent engraver, 
was born in London in 1802, and was c.wefully 
trained by his father, who used to talce him out, 
when only a child,- to Hampstead Heath, .and 
accustom him to sketch animals from life. The 
first work of L.’s that brought him prominently 
before the public w.as ‘Dogs Fighting exhibited 
in 1819. ■ It -was succeeded by the ‘Dogs of St' 
Gothard’ (1819), the popularity of which' was very 
great. The scene of Eevenal of his finest pictures is 
laid in the Highlands of Scotl.and. For upwards of 
thirty years, every London ciliibition has -rvitnessed 
his success. In 1827 he was elected a R.A., and in 
1850 he w.as Imighted Among his most celebrated 
achievements are ; ‘ The Return from Deer-stalk- 
ing,’ ‘ The Illicit 'Whisky-still,’ ‘ Hinh Life,’ ‘ Low 
Life,’ ‘Poachers Deer-stalking,’ ‘Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time,’ ‘The Drover’s Dep.arture,’ ‘Re- 
turn from Hawking,’ ‘ The Old Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner,’ ‘ Dignity and Impudence,’ ‘ Peace,’ ‘War,’ 
‘Stag at E.ay7 ‘The Drive — Shooting Deer on the 
Pass, ‘The Random Shot,’ ‘Night,’ ‘Morning,’ 
‘ The Children of the Mist,’ ‘ Saved,’ ‘ Highland 
N'arses,’ ‘ Deer-stalking,’ and ‘Flood in the High- 
lands’ (18G1), and more recently, ‘Windsor Park,’ 
‘ Squirrels cracking Nuts,’ and ‘ Man proposes, bat 
God disposes.’ L. was eleetod president of the IU) 5 '.al 
Academy in 1SG6, but declined the honour. He 
died Oct. 1, 1873. L. is reckoned the most superb 
animal-painter of his time. Most of his pictures 
have been engraved. — ^Two brothers of L., Charles 
and Tuoiias, are also artists. Thomas is one of 
the best living engravers in England. 

LAND’S END. See Cornwall. 

LA'NDSHUT, anancientand picturesque German 
town, of Upper Bavaria, is situated in a pleasant 
and fertile district on the Isar, 39 miles north- 
east of Munich. Its streets are rich in quaint old 
ables, and there are niunerous towers ; that of St 
lartin’s Church (a Gothic building, dating from 
1450) is 420 English' feet in height. L. contains 
36 breweries, and has manufactures of w-ooUen cloth, 
leather, hosiery, and tobacco. In 1820, the uni- 
versity, which was removed hither from Ingolstadt 
in 1800, -was transferred to Munich. The castle of 
Trausnitz, long the residence of the Dukes of B.avaria, 
is supposed to have been originally a Roman station. 
During the Fhirty Years’ War, and the war of the 
Austrian Succession, L. was an important fortress, 
and the scene of many conflicts. Pop. (1871) 14,141. 

LANDSLIPS, large portions'of land whieh from 
some cause have become detached from their original 
position, and slid down to a lower levcL They are 
especially common in volcanic districts, where the 
trembling of the earth that frequently accompanies 
the eruption of a volcano is sufficient to split off 
large portions of mountains, which slide down to 
the pl.ains below. Water is another gre.at agent in 
producing landslips. It operates in various ways. 
The most common method is when water insinu- 
.ates itself into minute cracks, which are -widened 
and deepened by its freezing in -winter. When the 


fissure becomes sufficiently deep, on the melting of 
the ice, a landslip is produced. Sometimes, when 
the strata are very much inclined, and rest on a 
bed susceptible of absorbing water, and becoming 
slippery, the superineumbent mass slides over it to 
a lower level. This took place on a large scale in 
Dorsetshire between Lyme and Axminster in 1839, 
an unusually wet season, in which the strata had 
become saturated -ivith moisture. A mass of ehalk 
and greensand here shd over the slippery surface of 
a bed of liassic clay down into the sea, lea-ving a 
rent three-quarters of a mile long, 240 feet wide, 
and 150 feet deep. Of the same land was the 
slip of the Rossberg, in Sivitzerland (see Goldau). 
Landslips of a difi'erent kind have been produced 
in peat-mosses, which becoming by heavy rains 
thoroughly saturated with water, have burst their 
natural bound.aries, and discharged themselves on a 
•lower level The most remarkable case on record 
is that of the Solway Moss, which, in 1772, owing 
to greater rains than had fallen for nearly two 
centuries, spread itself in a slowly rolling, resistless 
deluge of black mud over 400 acres of cultivated 
fields, and to such a depth as almost to cover 
several houses, while it reached the roof of others. 

LANDSMAN, a term applied on board ship to 
a sailor who has never been at sea before. The 
\word is gradually becoming obsolete, and is supplied 
in the royal navy by the expression ‘ ordinary 
seaman of the 2d class.’ 

LAND-SURVEYING, or the measurement of 
the area of a portion, whether small or large, of 
the earth’s surface, is an important application of 
mathematics, and involves a thorough acquaintance 
-with geometry, trigonometry, and the theory and 
use of the instruments employed for the determin- 
ation of angles. Fields or portions of ground of 
small extent are measured easily and -with suffi- 
cient acciu-acy by a ch.ain (for distances), and a box- 
compass or cross-staff (for angles). For larger areas, 
the use of the surveyor’s table is requisite ; and for 
those of stUl greater extent, in which the greatest 
accuracy is requisite in the determination of the 
angles, the astrolabe, theodolite, sextant, circle, 
reflector, micrometer, &c., are used. The surface 
to be measured is divided into triangles, which are 
separately measured and calculated ; but when a 
l.arge extent is included m the measurement, it is 
not enough to proceed from one triangle to another, 
in wliicb way .an error .at the outset may be propa- 
gated with continu.al increase ; but a base line, as 
long as circiunstanccs admit of, must, in the first 
instance, be accur.ately measured, upon which, by 
means of the measurement of angles, all the subse- 
quent calculations are made to depend, and fines 
subsequently measured arc only intended to be 
corrective of the results obtained by calculation. 
When the extent of surface is still greater, as when 
a whole country is to be measured, points hero and 
there are astronomically determined, their meridians 
are accurately laid down, and a complicated system 
of triangles is employed to insure accuracy. , This 
is called Triangulalion. 

LAND-TAX, a tax imposed upon land and 
houses for purposes of revenue, in lieu of the ancient 
subsidies, scutages, talfiages, tenths, fifteenths, 
and such occasional taxes. From a very early 
period to tho middle of the 17th o., parliament 
bad provided for tho extraordinary necessities of 
the government chiefly by granting subsidies, which 
were raised by an impost on the people in respect of 
their reputed estates. Landed property was the 
chief subject of taxation, and was assessed nominally 
at 4s. in the pound. But this assessment was made 
in such a way that it did not rise with tho value 
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of land, but dTvindled mvay to about 2d. in tbe 
pound. Tbe Long Parliament devised a more 
efficient plan by fixing tbe sura to be raised, and 
then distributing it among counties according to 
tbeir supposed wealth, leaving them to raise it 
by a rate. In 1692, a new valuation of lands was 
made, and it was found that a tax of Is. per pound 
would yield half a million. In war, this -sV-as raised 
to 4s. In 179S, the p.arliament rcBeved itself of the 
trouble of every year passing an act, and a general 
act was passed, permanently fixing tbe land-tax 
at 4?. in the pound. This act (.33 ^eo. III. c. GO) 
enabled the landlord to redeem the tax, and accord- 
ingly, since that time, a great part of it has been 
redeemed, only about one million being unredeemed. 
Though the net of 1793 directed the tax to he 
assessed and coUeoted with impartiality, this pro- 
vision was not carried out, but the old valuation 
of 1693 was acted on, and in modern times the 
greatest possible inequality prevails. If the tax is 
in arrear, the tenant is liable- to a distress ; but the 
tenant may deduct it from the ne.xt rent ho pa3’3. 
The tax, though nominally ehargc.ablo on the land- 
lord, falls neither on the lantUord nor the tenant, 
but on the beneficial proprietor, as distinguished 
from the tenant at rack-rent ; for if the tcn.ant 
has sublet, and has a beneficial interest, he paj-s 
pro lanto the tax, charging the residue on the land- 
lord. The proportion of land-tax fixed on Scotland 
was £47,954, and a proportion was fixed on each 
county, the commissioners having power to amend 
the valuation. The collection and management of 
the tax was given to the commissioners of toxes by 
the statute 3 and 4 Will IV. c. 13. 

LAKD-TRANSPORT CORPS. See MiLmuiY | 

Tu^viir. ! 

LA'KDWBHR (Land-defence), a military force 
in several of the Gorman states, somewhat ooitcs- 
ponding to the Militia (q. v.) of Groat Britain. 
It is not alwaj's retained under arms. During 
peace, its members spend most of their time in civil 
pursuits, and are called out for military service 
onlji in times of war or of commotion — c.arc being 
taken however, tliat tiiey are sufficiently exercised 
to m.ake them ready for such service when neces- 
sary. The name Landwehr was first .applied to the 
Tj-rolese, who rose .ag.ainst the Fi’cnch ; and in 1303 
a similar force was f.iiscd in tlie other Gorman pro- 
vinces of Austria, which, however, the emperor has 
recently abolished. Bj- far the most elaborate and 
complete sj-stem of land-defence was tlie Prussian, 
avhich was c.alled into existence in 1313, when .all 
Germany rose .ag.ainst Napoleon. As e.arlj% indeed, 
as 1306, or earlier. Marshal KncsebecU, then a major 
in the Prussian .army, had proposed such a thing ; 
but it was not till the opening of the campaign of 
1813 that the Prussian Landwehr was organised 
according to Soharnhorst's plan by a roj-al edict, 
dated 17th March. At first, it was designed solely 
as a land defence, properly so e.alled, and not, what 
is now the case, as an iutegr.al part of the regid.ar 
army. It was c.alled out in two separate levies, 
the first comprising all men from 26 to 32, and the 
second those from 32 to 39. The old men up to 
60 belonged to the Landsturm, which was called 
out only for the dofenco of house and hearth. 

After the second Peace of Paris appe.arcd the 
Landwehrordnung (Landwehr-regulation) of 21st 
April 1815, according to which the country was 
divided into 104 districts, each of which had to 
furnish a batt.alion of Landwehr. To every bat- 
talion of Landwehr was attached a squadron of 
ulans ; three battalions formed a regiment ; two 
regiments, a Landwehr brigade, which, along with 
the brigades of cavalry and infantry, was placed 
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under a gener.al of division. By the constitution of 
April 1371, the Prussian obligation to serve in the 
army was extended to the whole Germ.an empire. 
Every German capable of bearing arras, after serving 
in the standing army for seven years, has to enter 
the Landwehr, and remain in it for other five years. 

LANERANC, the most eminent of the foreign 
churchmen who rose to distinction in the medie- 
val Church of England, was born of a noble 
family at Pavla, in 1005, and educated, partly at 
Pavia, partly at Bologna, for the profession of the 
law. Eor a time he followed the profession of an 
advociite at Pivvia ; but in the hope of greater 
distinction, he removed to Pranee, and founded at 
AaTanches a school of l.aw, which soon became one 
of the most popular in France. Having been w.ay- 
laid and .aU but murdered by robbers during one 
of his journeys to Rouen, ho was carried to the 
monastery of Bee, where he was treated with much 
tenderness ; and the deep religions impressions there 
received determined him to abandon the world and 
become himself a monk. He was soon (1041) chosen 
prior of the monasteri' ; and his reputation for piety, 
as well as the fame for theological le.aming which 
he acquired, especially in his controversy on the 
Eucharist avith Bercug.ar, led to his translation in 
1062 to the still more important monastery of St 
Stephen, at Caen, recently founded by Willi.am, 
Duke of Normandj-. H.aving enjoj-ed the confidence 
of that prince for manj- j-e.ars, he was selected bj* 
him, after the conquest of England, -to fill the prima- 
tial see of C.anterbnrj-, and he was induced with 
much reluctance to accept it in 1070. Having once, 
however, nndert.akon the charge, he entered zeal- 
ously into the policy of his sovereign ; and under 
his spiritual rule the Church of England received 
as strong an infusion of the Norman element as 
was foreod upon the politic,al system of England 
by the iron h.and of the Conqueror. L. outlived 
William ; and to his influence the historians mainly 
ascribe the peaceful submission with which that 
monarch’s successor, Rufus, was accepted by the 
Idngdom, ns avoll as the compar.ative moderation of 
the earlier ye.ars of Rufus’s reign. The tjT.anny 
which has made the name of Rufus odious dates 
mainly after the de.ath of L., which occurred in 
1039, in the 84th j-car of his ago. His chief writ- 
ings arc — Commentaries on thc'Epistles of St Paul, 
the Treatise against Bereng.ar, and Sermons. His 
letters, however, are veri' interesting. The first 
complete edition of his works is that of D’Aoheiy 
(fol. P.aris, 1643). Thej' .are also found in the 
BihliolJieca Patriim. See hlUman’s Latin Christi- 
anity, vol. iii. pp. 433—440, .and .also Dr Hook’s 
Lives of the Ardihishops of Canterbury, vol. ii. 1301. 

LA'NGELAND (i. c., long land), a Danish island, 
situated .at the southern entrance to the Grc.at Belt, 
between Fuhnen and Laal.and. It is 33 miles in 
length, and .about 3 miles in aver.age breadth. Area, 
about 100 square miles ; pop. 17,100. It consists of 
a ridge of low hills, is verj- fertile in soil, and is 
well wooded. Grain, pease, butter, and cheese' are 
largely produced. Rudkjobing, pop. (1370) 2735, on 
the west coast, is the only town. 

LANGENBIE'LATJ, a group of nine contiguous 
villages in Prussian Silesia, 33 m. S.W. of Breslau. 
Poll. (1871) 12,070, emplo 3 'cd in linen, cotton, and 
other manufactures, sugnivrefining, and dyeing. 

L ANGENBECK, Beenu. vo.x. See Supr., Vol. X 

LAN GENS A’LZA, a tou-n of the Prussian pro- 
vince of S.axony, with a pop. of (1871) 9445, .and 
considerable m.anufactures of various kinds. In 
the war of 1866, L. avas the scene of an encounter 
between the Prussians and Hanoverians, when, after 
considerable bloodshed, the latter capitulated. 



LANGHOLM— LANNEK. 


LA'NGHOLjM, a burgh of barony and marlcet- 
to^vn in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, at the junction of 
the Ewes, the Wauchope, and the Esk, about 30 
miles east of the coimty town, and 8 miles north of 
the English border. There are factories in the town, 
whose staple manufactures are woollen yarns, and a 
woollen cloth called Tweed, for which the town is 
noted. Dye-works are also in operation. L. con- 
sists of the united villages of Old and New Lang- 
holm. Pop. (1S7I) 3275. 

L-iNGKES, a manufacturing town of France, in 
the department of Haute-Marne, is situated at an 
elevation of 1408 feet above sea-level, 20lmile3 
I south-east of Chanmont. Lf<=re cutlery of the finest 
I quality is manufaetured, and there is a considerable 
trade in grain, lint, cattle, and sheep. It is said to 
have been the see of a bishop since the 3d c., and 
possesses a cathedral of the 11th century. Pop. 
(1872) 0822. L., the ancient Andomatunum, was 
in the time of Caesar the capital of the Lingones, a 
name corrupted into Langres. 

LA'NGSAT, or LANSEH. See Meliace/E. 

LANGTON, Stephen, celebrated in the history 
of the liberties of England, was born probably in 
Lincoln or Devonshire, in the early part of the 
12th centoy. He received the chief part of his 
education in the university of Paris, where he was 
the fellow-student and friend of Innocent III. ; 
and ha\'ing completed liis studies, he rose ^^jirough 
successive grades to the office of chancellor of the 
univei-sity. After the elevation of Innocent, L., 
haring visited Rome, was named to the cardinalate 
by the pope ; and, on occasion of the disputed 
election to the see of Canterbury, he was recom- 
mended to those electors who had come to Rome 
on the appeal, and having been elected by them, 
was consecrated by Innocent himself at Viterbo, 
June 27, 1207. His appointment, nevertheless, was 
resisted by King John; and for six ye.ars, L. was 
excluded from the see, to which he was only 
admitted on the adjustment, in 121.3, of the king’s 
dispute with Innocent tlirough the legate Pandulf. 
See Innocent III. Tliis reconciliation, uowever, was 
but temporary. In the conflict of John with his 
barons, L. was a warm partisan of the latter, and 
his name is the first of the subscribing %ritnes 3 es 
of Magna Olarta. When the pope, acting on the 
representation of John, and espousing his cause as 
that of a vassal of the holy sec, excommunicated the 
barons, L.^ refused to publish the excommunication, 
and was in consequence suspended from his func- 
tions in 1215. He was restored, however, probably 
in the following year ; and on the accession of 
Henry III., he was reinstated (1218) in his see of 
Canterbuiy, from which time he chiefly occupied 
himself with church reforms till his death, wliich 
took place July 9, 1228. L. was a learned and suc- 
cessful writer, but his writings arc lost, and the chief 
trace which he has left in sacred literature is the 
division of the Bible into chapters, which is ascribed 
to him. Giraldus Cambrensis (q. v.) dedicated 
several of his books to Langton.-^ee Wharton’s 
AnrjVia Sacra, vols. i. and ii. ; Lingard, voL ii. ; 
Milman’s Latin Christianity ,wo\. iv. •, and Dr Hook’s 
Lives of the Archhishops of Canterbury, voL ii. 1861. 
LAN GXJAGE. See PniLOLOGr. 

LANGTJED, or LAMPASSE, in Heraldry, An 
animal whose tongue is of a different colour from 
his body, is said to be lanyued of that colour. It 
ri understood in England that unless the blazon 
direct otherwise, all animals arc -langucd grdes 
whose tincture is not gules, and an animal gides is 
langucd azure. This rule does not hold good in 
Scotti.sh Heraldry, where, ‘ when the tongue, teeth, 
aud claws are of different tinctures from their 


bodies, they are to be mentioned as armed and 
langued of such a tincture.’ — Nishet. When a beast 
or bird is represented rrithout teeth or claws, this 
is expressed in blazon ‘ sans langue and arms.’ 

LANGUEDOC, the name given in the middle 
ages, and down to the Frenrii Revolution, to a 
province in the south of France, bounded on the 
N. by Auvergne and Lypnnais ; on the E. by the 
river Rhone ; on the S. by the Mediterranean and 
the counties of Foix and Roussillon ; and on the W. 
by Gascony and Guienne. It was traversed through 
its whole length, from north-east to south-west, 
by the Cevemies (q. v.). L. is now divided into 
the departments of Lozbre, Gard, Ardfcche, Aude, 
Hfirault, Upper Loire, Tarn, and Upper Garoime. 
The capital of L. was Toulouse. The name is 
derived from that of the southern French dialect, 
I’rovenfal’ which was called the lanyuc (foe, 
whilst the northern was called langue d'oui or 
langue d’oil, because in the former the word oc 
(an abbreviation of Lat. hoc) was used for yes, and 
m the latter oil or oui (from Lat. hoc illo). 

LANI’AiDAjj’^ a family of birds, generally ranked, 
as by Cuvier, in the order Jnscssores^ sub-order 
Dentirostres, but allying them to Accipitres. They 
are the largest and most rapacious of the Deu- 
tirostres, preying on small birds, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles, as well as on large insects. Many of them 
have the curious habit of impaling their prey on 
thorns, after which they pull it in pieces, and devour 
it at leisure. They have a short, strong, abruptly 
hooked bill, with a notch or tooth on each side, and 
sharp claws. The Shrikes (q.v.), or Butcher-birds, 
are the type of the family; but it is united by 
numerous links to the family of tho Muscicapidai, 
or Fly-catchers, and tho limits of the two families 
arc very uncertain. 

LANKA, tho ancient name of the capital of 
Ceylon. In Hindu mythology, it is renorvned as 
the chief city of tho giant Rilvana (q. v.), who, by 
carrying off Sitii, the wife of Rdma, caused the 
conquest of Ceylon by tho latter personage, who is 
considered as an incarnation of tho god Vishn'u. 

LANICAVATARA, the name of one of the chief 
religious works of the Buddhists. It treats of their 
rclirious law, and of some of their most abstruse 
philosophical problems. See E. Bumouf, &c., and 
W. Wassiljew, &c., as named under Lalita-vistaba. 

BANNER (Falco lannarius), a species of falcon, 



much valued in the days of falconry for flying at 
the kite. The female only was caUed a L., in the 
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language of falconry; the male, being smaller, a 
lannerei. 

LANKES, Jean, Duke of MoNTEnEtEO, a 
marshal of the French Empire, rvas horn 11th April 
17C9, at Lectoure ; entered the army in 1792, and 
soon rose to high military ranlc. He rendered 
Napoleon important service on the ISth Bnimaire, 
and enjoyed ms highest favour. On 9th June 1800 
he won the battle of Montebello, whence his title. 
He hore a principal share in the battle of Marengo, 
and commanded the left rving at Austerlitz. He 
served in the campaign against Prussia in 1806, 
commanded the centre at Jena, and distinguished 
himself at Eylau and Friedland. Being sent to 
Spain, he defeated General Castaflos at Tudela, 22d 
November ISOS, and took Sar.agossa. In 1S09, he 
again served on the Danube, and commanded the 
centre at Aspem (the 22d May), where he had both 
his legs carried away by a cannon-shot. He was 
removed to Vienna, and died there, .Slat May. He 
was interred in the Pantheon, in Paris. 

LANNION, a town and river-port of France, in 
the department of Cfltes-du-Nord, on the Guer, 
about seven miles from the mouth of that river. 
Its trade is chiefly in deals, Bordeaux wine, and 
colonial produce. Pop. (1872) 5462. 

LANSDOWNE, Henry Petty-Fitzmatoice, 
third Marquis of, an English statesman, was 
born at Lansdowno House, London, July 2, 1780. 

'His father, the celebrated Earl of Shelburne, was 
premier to George III., and received the coronet of 
a marquis in 1784. L. (then Lord Henry Petty) 
was a younger son, and was sent to Westminster 
School, and afterwards to Edinburgh, then the 
school of the young VTiigs destined for political 
life. Efe took his degree at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1801, and when barely of age, entered 
parliament as M. P. for Caine. He tiuiied his 
attention to finance ; and on Pitt’s -death, he 
became, at the age of 25, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the administration of Lord Gren- 
ville. In 1809, he succeeded his half-brother in 
the marquisate, became one of the heads of the 
liberal p.arty in the House of Lords, and during 
a long opposition, consistently advocated those 
various measures of progress which he lived to 
see triumphant. When the Whigs, after their 
long exclusion from power, camo into office with 
Ean Grey at their head, L. became Lord President 
of the Council, which post he held, with a brief 
intenml, from November 1830 to September 1841, 
resuming it in 1846, after the fall of the Peel 
ministiy, and again filling it \mtll 1852. He then 
formally bade farewell to ofiice, and resigned the 
leadership of the House of Lords ; but consented to 
hold a seat without ofiice in the Aberdeen cabinet, 
and again in the first administration of Lord 
Palmerston. After the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, he became the patriarch of the Upper 
House, and the personal friend and adHser of the 
Queen. He had a keen relish and a cultivated taste 
for literature, and was the generous patron of men 
of letters. He formed a splendid hbrary, and one 
of the noblest collections of pictures and statuary in 
the kingdom. He refused a dukedom, and might 
more than once have been prime mirrister. His 
death took place January 31, 1863, at Bowood. 

LA'NSING, the capital of Michigan, U.S., on 
Grand Eiver, 110 miles north-west of Detroit, con- 
tains a state-house, female college, state agricirl- 
tural college, and model fartn of 700 acres, house 
of correction for juvenile offenders, 15 churches, a 
bank, two weekly papers, and several manufactories. 
L. was settled in 1847. Pop. (1870) 5241. 


LANTERN, in Architecture, an ornamental 
structure raised over domes, roofs, &c., to give light 
and ventilation. The dome of St Paul’s C.athe- 
dral and many other large domes are crowned 
with a lantern. Where a lantern is -for the purpose 
of giving light, it is called a lanlern-liglU. In 
Gothic archrteoture, a lanlern-ioiver is frequently 
placed over the centre of cross churches — ^the vaidt 
being at a considerable height, and the light 
admitted by windows in the sides. York and Ely 
cathedrals, and many churches in England, have 
such lantern-towers. 

LANTERN-FLY (Fulgora), a genus of homop- 
terous insects ; the lype of a family Fxdgoridcc, 
allied to Cicadidee, but having legs more adapted 
for leaping, and destitute of organs for producing 
sound. The forehead is remarkably prolonged into 
an empty vesicular expansion, winch assumes in 
the diflerent siiecies various and very singidar forms, 
sometimes equ.iUing the body of the insect in size. 
The colours are generally rich. The species are 



Lantern-Fly [Fulgora lafemaria). 


natives of the warmest parts of the world. The 
name L. was originally given to F. laternaria, a 
large species, fotmd in Guiana, and of which the 
inflated projection Of the forehead is said to be 
sometimes most brilliantly luminous ; but the evi- 
dence is doubtfid, and many naturalists refuse to 
believe in the luminosity of any of this genrrs. 
The most prob.ible explanation is, that the lumi- 
nosity is sexiral, .and merely occasional, perhaps^ 
limited to piivtioular seasons. Concerning the 
luminosity of the Chinese L. (F. cajuMaria), there 
is still greater doubt. The prolongation of the 
forehead in this species is a comp.aratively narrow 
snout. 

LA'NTHANUM, or LANTHANIUM, so named 
from the Greek word Lanthancin, to lie hid, is a 
metal which was discovered by Mosander in 1841 
in Gerife (q. v.), a hydrated silicate of cerium. It 
is of little chemical interest, and is of no practical 
viilue. Till recently, the three metals cerium, 
lanthanum, .and didymhun were , all .confounded 
together under the name cerium. 

LA'NYARDS, in a ship, are short ropes used 
either to make fast various apparatus in its place, 
or to stretch other and important ropes to their 
utmost tension. 

LANZARO'Tl!!, one of the Canaries (q. v.). 

LANZI, Luior, a celebrated Italian antiquary, 
was bom at Monte dell’ Olmo, near Macerata, June 
14, 1732. He entered the order of the Jesuits, and 
resided at Borne, .and afterwards at Florence, where 
he died March 30, 1810. In 1782, he pubhshed at 
Florence his Fescrizione della Oalleria di Firenze. 
His. great W'orks, distinguished for their profound 
erudition, are his Saggio di Lingua Etnisca (3 vols. 
Rome, 1789), in which, contrary to the prevalent 
opinion among Italian savants, he maintains the 
influence of Greece upon Etruscan civilisation, and i 
his Storia Pittorica tS Italia, ttc. (Horence, 1792 ; 
and Bassano, 1789, and 1806). Tkis latter work 



LAOCOON- 

lins been translated into English by Thomas Eoscoe 
(Bohn's Standard Library, 3 vols. 1S47). He is the 
author also of several jioems, -works, ^n Etruscan 
vases, sculptures, &c. His posthumous -works were 
published in 2 vols. at Florence in 1817- 

LA'CCOOX, according to classic legend, a priest 
cither of Apollo or Neptune, in Troy, who in vain 
warned his countrymen of the deceit practised by 
the Greeks in their pretended offering of the wooden 
horse to hlineiwa, and was destroyed along -with his 
two sons by two enormous serpents which came 
from the sea. They first fastened on Ins children, 
and when ho attempted to rescue them, involved 
himself in their coils. This legend is dot Homeric, 
but of later origin. It was, however, a favourite 
theme of the Greek poets, and is introduced in the 
J^ndd of VirgU. It acq^nires a peculiar interest 



from being the subject of one of the most famous 
works of ancient sculpture still in existence ; a 
group discovered in 1500 at Home, in the Sette Sale, 
on the side of the Esquiline HUl, and purchased by 
Pope Juliin H. for the Vatican. It was carried 
to Paris, ln\;- repovered in 1614. The whole treat- 
ment of the subject, the an.atomical accuracy of the 
figures, and the representation both of bodily pain 
and of passion, have always commanded the highest 
admiration. According to Pliny, it was the work 
of the Khodian artists Agcs.ander, Polydoms, and 
Athenodorus, but this is doubtful. Casts of it are 
to be found in eveiy European museum. Eon an 
aesthetic exposition of its merits, see Lessing's cele- 
brated Laocoon odcr iiber die Orenzen dcr Malcrci 
md Poesie. 

LAODICE'A, a city of ancient Phrygia, near 
the river Lycos, so called after Laodice, queen of 
Antiochus Theos, its founder, was built on the site 
of an older to-wn named Diospolis, It was destroyed 
by an earthquake during the reign of Tiberius, 
but rebuilt by the mh^itants, who were very 
wealthy, fell into the hands of th6 Turks in 1255, 
■was .again destroyed in 1402, and is now a heap 
M uninteresting ruins, Icno-wn by the n.ame of 
Eski-Hissar. Art and science flourished among the 
ancient Laodiceans, and it was the seat of a famous 
medical school. The number of Jews who were 
settled here at the rise of Christianity -will account 
lor its importance in the primitive history of the 
^urch. All important ecclesiastical council, the 
First Council of Laodicea, was held here in 363, 
wnich .adopted resolutions concerning the canon 
of the Old and Now Testaments, and concerning 


-LAOU-TSZE. 


ecclesiastical discipline. A second council Was held ' 
hero in 476, which condenmed the Eutychians. 

LAON, chief to-wn of the department of Aisne, in 
France, is situated in a strong position on a steep 
isolated lull, SO miles north-east of Paris. The walls 
(flanked with towers) with which it is surrounded, 
the noble Gothic cathedral (built 1112—1114) on 
the sum m it of the hill, and the charming character 
of the scenery in the -vicinity, greatly enhance -the 
.appearance of the town. • The public library, with 
20,000 vols., contains also a beautiful statue in 
marble of Gabrielle d’Estrees. The manufactures 
are nails, hats, leather, .and hosiery. Here, on 
March 9 and 10, 1814, Napoleon I. was defeated by 
the allies, and compelled to fall back on Soissons. 
Pop. (1872) 8600. 

LA'OS. See Shan States. 

LAOIT-TSZE, a celebrated philosopher of China, 
the founder of a religion as ancient and important 
as that of Confucius (q, v.). This sect is commonly 
kno-wn as the Taou, or sect of reason. His family 
name was Le, or Plum, and his youthful name 
Urh, or Ear — given him on accoimt of the size 
of his ears. His name of honour was Pe-yang, his 
surname Laou-tszc (‘ old child ’), or Laou-keun-isze 
(‘old prince’), by which he is generally kno-wn. 
Little authentic is known of the life of L., his 
followers h-a-ving subsequently made a myth of his 
biogr.aphy. He was bom in the third year of the 
Emperor Ting-wang, of the Chow dynasty (604 
B.C.), in the state of Tsen, .at present known as 
Hoo-pih and Hoo-nan, 54 years before Confucius. 
His father, according to the legends of the Taou 
sect, was 70 years before he marned, .and his mother 
40 j’c.ars of .age when she conceived liim. He was 
the incarnation of a shooting-star, a kind of god on 
earth, and was 80 years in his mother’s womb. 
More trustworthy is the statement that he was 
a historian and archivist of a king of the Chow 
dynasty, who loved books, studied rites and history, 
and went, .about 600 a.d., to the western parts of 
China, where be might have become acquainted 
avith the worship of Fuh or Buddha. Confucius 
w.as so .attracted by his renown, that he went to 
see him, but the meeting does not appear to have 
been entirely amicable, for L. reproached the sago 
with pride, vanity, .and ostentation, stating that 
B.ages _ loved obscurity .and retre.at, studied time 
and circumstances before they spoke, and made no 
p.ar.ade of Itnowlcdge and -virtue. Confucius, how- 
ever, highly lauded L. to his followers, and called 
him a dragon soaring to the clouds of heaven, which 
nothing could Burp.as3. L. asked Confucius if he 
had discovered the Taou (‘path’ or ‘reason’) by 
avhich He.aven acts, when Confucius answered that 
he h,ad Be,arched for it without success. L. replied 
th.at the rich sent away their friends with presents, 
sages theirs with good advice, and that he humbly 
thought himself a sage. By tliis he probably meant 
that aU he coiJd offer Confucius was the advice of 
secldng the Taou. He retired to Hau-kwan, where 
the magiBtr.ates of the place received him, and tliero 
he wrote the Taou-Uh-king, or Book of Reason and 
Virtue. He died, or, according to other accounts, 
mounted to heaven on a black buffalo, in the 21st 
year of the reign of King-w.angof the Chow dynasty, 
523 IJ.C., ha-ving attained the age of 119 years. 

The doctrines of L. differ from those of (lonfucius, 
indeed, have a higher scope — the object of the 
last-named philosopher, or rather statesman, being 
the practicid government of man through a code 
of morals ; that of L., the rendering of man immortal 
tlirough the contemplation of God, the repression 
of the passions, and the perfect tranquillity of the 
souL Hence his doctrine was, that Silence and the 
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Void produced tlie Taou, the ‘Logos' or reason by 
which movement was produced ; and from these two 
sprung all beings which contained in themselves 
the dual principle of male and female. Man was 
composed of two principles, the one material, and 
the other spiritual, from which he emanated, and 
to which he ought to return, by throwing off tlie 
shackles of the body, annihilating the material 
passions, the inclinations of the soul, and plea- 
sures of the body. By this means, the soul was to 
regain its origin — become immortal. This could 
only be effected by the renunciation of riches, 
honours, and the ties of life. Up to the period of 
L., the national worship had been restricted to the 
Shang-ie, or ‘supreme ruler’ of the world, and the 
Teen, or ‘heaven.’ For these, L. substituted the 
Taoii (‘ path ’ or ‘ reason ’) of the cosmos, not citing, 
as the Confucianists, the precedents of ancient kings 
or sages — appealing to the abstract principle, and, 
in fact, preaching a religion which found an echo 
in the Chinese breast. The followers of his sect, 
however, considerably altered his doctrines. The 
moral code of the Taou sect is excellent, inculcating 
ah the great principles found in other religions 
— charity, benevolence, virtue, and the free-null, 
moral agency, and responsibilitj' of man. But it 
subsequently became corrupted with strange doctrines 
an'd practices. They promulgated that they had 
discovered the drink of immortality, and obtained a 
host of partisans in the reign of Wan-te of the Han 
dynasty, 140 A.D., and many of the emperors were 
addicted to their rites, and some poisoned by the 
drink of immortality. Alchemy also became anpther 
piu-suit of the sect ; so did divination, the invo- 
cation of spirits, and the prediction of the future. 
The doctors of the sect, called Teen-sze (‘celestial 
doctors were supposed by these means to become 
ethere.al, and to be caught up to heaven with- 
out passing through the intermediate state of 
death. Such statements, however, were ridiculed 
by the Joo-heaou, or sect of Confucius, the sceptics 
of China, who openly derided their pretensions. 
Innumerable gods were also introduced into the 
worship, which was assimilated to the Buddhist. 
Since the 2d c. a.d., the sect has continued to 
spread in China, Jap.an, Cochin-Cliina, Tonquin, and 
amongst the Indo-Chinese nations. Monasteries 
and nunneries belonging to them were founded 
and flourished. The principal books or classics of 
the sect are the Taou-tih-lcing already cited ; the 
collections called Taou-cliang ; the Kan-ying-peen, 
or Book of Eew.ards and Punishments ; and the 
Tan-hoei-isili, or List of the Scarlet Laurus Cassia. 

Stanislas Julien, Lc Livre des Recompenses (8vo, 
Paris, 1S3S) ; Pauthier, La Chine (Svo Paris, 1837, 
p. 114 — 117); Neumann, Lehrsaal des Mittelreichs 
(Munich, 185G) ; Grossier, Description de la Chine 
(p. 571) ; Memoircs su7- la Chine (x. 425 ; xv. 208). 

LAPEllOUSE. See Supp., VoI. X. 

LA'PIDAET-‘WOIlK,the art of cutting, grinding, 
and polishing small pieces of orn.ament,aI or precious 
stones for jewoUery. (For the engraving of figures 
on precious stones, see Cameo and Gems.) The work- 
ing of the less precious ornamental stones has made 
groat strides within the last twenty or thirty years, 
and nowhere has it reached greater perfection than 
in Scotland. A large trade is now carried on in 
this land of work between Birmingham and some 
toums of Germany, where the Scotch patterns are 
imitated ; and although the foreign productions are 
of inferior workmanship, their comparative cheap- 
ness commands a ready market. 

Stones are cut by rubbing the powder of a harder 
stone against a softer one. There are ten types of 
Hardness (q. v.), from talc up to diamond; but in 
practice it is found most convenient to employ either 
3G 


diamond-powder or emery, wliioh is next to it, for 
the cutting of all kinds of stones. Diamond-dust i.s 
found to cut ten times faster than emery ; so that, 
except where the machine is dria-cn by water- 
power, it is fotmd more profit.ablo to employ diamond- 
powder, notwithstanding its high price. Diamond- 
powder is prepared from the. inferior kind of 
Diamonds (q. v.) Ciilled bort (costing about a guinea 
per carat), by grinding in a steel mortar. , 

To produce a plain polished surface on any 
stone, say a jasper, it goes through the three pro- 
cesses of cutting or slitting, grinding, and polishing. 
The diamond-slitting machine (the emer 3 ’'-machine 
is essentially the same) is- shewn in fig. 1. The 



slitting-wheel. A, avhich is driven by means of the 
handle, B, is a mere disc of thin sheet-iron, from 
C to 9 inches in diameter, with a turned edge, and 
is generally placed in a horizontal position. The 
diamond-dust, mixed uith a little sperm-oil, is 
applied to the edge of the slitting-wheel with the 
finger, and is then pressed into the soft iron until a 
smooth hard stone. The wheel will then continue 
to cut for several hours unthout any' renewal of the 
powder. When the wheel is thus prepared, a stone 
held by the hand to the cutting edge is r.apidly slit 
through. During the oper.atiou, sperm-oil is kept 
dropping from the c<an, 0, to keep the wheel from 
heating. 

The grindhig is performed on a horizontal lead- 
wheel, charged on its upper surface uuth emery- 
powder; the stone to be ground being pressed 
against ft with the baud luitil it is smooth enough 
for polishing. In polishing, a tin wheel is substi- 
tuted for the leaden one, the polishing material 
being rotten-stone. 

If, instead of a plane flat surface, some ornamental 
surface is required, say an agate brooch in the shape 
of a butterfly, a model is produced in plaster of 
Paris, to serve as a guide, and metal size-plates are 
prepared for the pieces of stone which are, to form 
the uungs, &c. For these, thin slices of agate are 
cut at the slitting-machine, or chipped off with a 
ha mm er and chisel, and are then formed roughly 
into shape, by means of soft iron nippers. The 
several pieces are now ground and polished, as 
already described, and the brooch is finished. When 
pieces of stone are too small to bo held in the hand, 
they are attached unth cement to a wooden handle, 
and then applied to the wheels. 

One of .the most elaborate operations of the 
lapidary is the cutting of Cairngorm (q. v.) stones. 
The mode of faceting the surface, which so much ' 
enhances their beauty, is shewn in fig. 2, which is 
just the ordinary grinding-wheel, with the addition 
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of a -n-ooclen peg, stuck round with * projecting 
wires. The stone Is fixed ivith cement on the end 
of a stick, ha%-ing a hole at the other end fitting on 
the wire-points, which, being at different heights, 
enables the stone to be held at any angle to the 
grinding surface. With this simple guide, the lapi- 
daiy proceeds to cut the facets, dividing them off 



by the eye, aided by his sense of feeling ; ,and in 
this waj', in about a fortnight’s time, as many as 
700 facets are produced of perfect regularity upon 
a stone, say .an inch in diameter. A Cairngorm of 
good colour, so cut, m.ay be worth .about .£30. 

LA'PIS LA'ZULI, a mineral of be.autitul ultTa- 
m.arine or .azxire colour, consisting chiefly of silica 
and alumina, with a little sulphuric acid, soda, and 
lime. The colour varies much in its degree of 
intensity. L. L. is often m.arked by white spots and 
bands. It is generally found massive, .and is trans- 
lucent .at the edges, with uneven, finely granular 
frachue, but sometimes appears crystallised in 
rhombic dodecahedrons, its primitive form. It is 
found in primitive limestone and in gr.anite; in 
.Siberia, China, Tibet, ChUi, &o. The finest speci- 
mens are brought from Bucharia. The Greeks and 
Romans called it Sapphire. It was more highly 
esteemed by them as an ornament.al stone than it 
now is. They used it much for engr.aving, for vases, 
&o. It is extensively employed in ornamental and 
mosaic work, and for sumptuous altars and shrines. 
It is easily -nTought, and takes a good polish. The 
valuable\,iigment c.alled Ultramanne (q. v.) is made 
from it. 11 is one of the miner.als sometimes c.allcd 
Azure Stone. 

LA'PITHAD, a wild race, inhabiting, in ancient 
times, the mount.ains of Tliessaly. They derived 
their name from a mythical ancestor, LapUhes, a son 
of Apollo, and the brother of Centauros, the equally 
mythic.al ancestor of the Centaurs (q. v.). A bloody 
war is said to have been w.aged between the kindred 
races in pre-historic times, which ended in the 
defeat of the Cent.aurs, but the L. were in their turn 
subdued by Hercules. 

LAPLACE, PirnRE Smox, Mauquis de, one of 
the greatest of mathem.aticians and astronomers, 
was bom 23d March 1749, at Bcaumont-en-Auge, 
in the department of C.alv.ado3, was for some time 
a teacher of mathematics in the military school 
there, and aftenvards went to Paris, whore, having 
attracted the notice of D’Alembert, he was, through 
his influence, appointed professor in the military 
school, and was admitted a member of the Ac.ademy 
of Sciences. He had by this time mastered the 
whole range of mathematical science, as then known, 
.and had besides solved several problems, which had 
for many years defied the attempts of geometers ; 
•and now it occurred to him to devote his mathe- 
m.atical powers to the service of astronomy, and 
ho accordingly commenced to plan the work which 
afterwards appeared as the Mccanique Celeste. In 
his political life, L. presents a sorry picture. He 


was appointed Minister of the Interior by Bonap.arte, 
bnt was, after six weeks, deposed for incapacity. 
He continued, however, to receive marks of honour 
from Napoleon, and on the erection of the imperial 
throne, was made a count. In 1814, he voted for 
the ' appointment of the provisional government, 
for Napoleon’s deposition, and the restoration of 
the Boiu-bons. After the second Restoration, Louis 
XVHI. made him a peer and a marquis. In the 
Chamber of Peers, he shewed, as he had done under 
the revolutionary government, the greatest unfitness 
for political affairs, and the most extreme servility. 
He died at Paris, 5th March 1827. L. was gifted 
with wonderful scientific sagacity ; this appears 
especially in his explanations of certain results 
of mathematical analysis formerly looked upon as 
inexplicable, but which he shewed to be the egres- 
sion of physical phenomena which had hitherto 
esc.aped detection, and subsequent observations 
generally confirmed L.’s conclusions. Above all his 
jmwers, his wonderful memory shone pre-eminent. 
His Meeanique Cileste, and supplements to it (5 vols. 
P.aris, 1799 — 1825), are, next to Newton’s Principia, 
the gre.atest of astronomical works. His Exposition 
du Systeme du Monde (2 vols. Paris, 1796 ; 6th 
ed. 1824) is intended for those who cannot foUow 
the difficult demonstr.ations and c.alcul.ations in his 
great work. All L.’s important investigations were 
made for the purpose of testing the generality of 
the law of gr,avitation, and the cause of simdry 
irregularities in the motions of the planets. His 
works comprise many able trc.atises on particular 
subjects in Astronomy, Pure Mathematics, Proba- 
bilities, Mechanics, Heat, and Electricity ; most of 
them being Memoirs communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences. 

LA'PLAND. The territory still kno-wn under 
this n.ame does not constitute a separate political 
.autonomy, but is included under the dominions 
of Sweden and Norway, and of Russia, to the 
articles on which we refer for a special notice of 
its several divisions. L., or the Land of the 
Lapps, which is called by the natives Sameanda, 
or SomeUada, occupies the north .and north-east 
portions of the Scandinavian peninsula. Norwe- 
gian L. is included under the provinces of Norr- 
l.and .and Finmark ; Swedish L., under North and 
South Bothnia, .and divided into Tomeii, Luleii, 
Pitcii, IJmea, Uselii Lappmark ; Russian L., under 
Finland, in the circles of Kemi and Kola. Norwe- 
gi.an L. comprises an area of nearly 26,500 square 
miles, with a native population of 5000 ; Swedish 
L., .an area of 50,600 square nfiles, with 4000 inha- 
bit.ants ; and Russian L., .an area of 11,300 square 
miles, with a population of 8800. These numbers 
refer merely to the true Lapps, in addition to whom 
there are Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, and Russians, 
settled in various parts of the Lappish territory, 
whose respective numbers probably bring the popu- 
lation of the several parts to about the following 
figures — viz., for Norwegian L., about 50,000 ; for 
Swedish L., .about 14,000; .and for Russian L., 
about 60,000 ; but the boundaries of these divisions 
are so loosely defined, and their areas and popula- 
tions BO variously given by different writers, that it 
is difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate of 
either. The climate of the Lappish territory is 
extremely cold for nine months of the year ; while 
the excessive heat of July .and August, when in the 
northernmost parts the sun never sets for several 
weeks, is only sepiirated from the cold seasons by a 
short spring and autumn of a couple of weeks. The 
general limit of the cereals is 66° N. lat. ; but 
Barley can be grown as far north in L. as 70°. Tlio 
country is covered over a considerable part of its 
surface with forests, consisting chiefly of birch, pine, 
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fir, and alder, and having an undergi-ovth of lichens 
and mosses, vhich supplj’ abundant food for the 
herds of reindeer -wliich constitute the principal 
sources of vealth to the inhabitants, hlany elcv.ated 
tracts are, hovever, entirely destitute of vegetation, 
and consequently uninhabitable. 

The Laits or LArnAXorns, vho arc classed 
ethnologically in the same famih’ as the Finns, 
Esthonians, and Livonians, and vho occupy the 
most northern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
are distinguished, in accordance -with the nature of. 
their pursuits, as the Soclappen and the Bodappen, 
or the Seafaring and Land-tfiling Lapps. They 
avere original!}' all nomadic ; hut the difficulty of 
finding sufficient food avithin the Hmited space to 
avhich the increasing ciadlisation of the neiebboiming 
people had gradually restricted them, has com- 
pelled some of the tribes to settle near the larger 
rivers and lakes, avhere they follow the pursuits of 
fishing and hunting with considerable success. 
They shew gro.at skill as marksmen, and regularly 
supply the large annual markets of Vitangi and 
Kengis avith game and skins, which are sent by 
Torneii to Stockholm, where they find a ready 
mart. The Lapps, who call themselves the Sami or 
Sahmdads, are a physically Ul-dea-cloped, diminu- 
tia’e race, aanth small eyes, low forehead, high cheek- 
bones, pointed chin, and scanty beard. They .are, 
howea’er, neither avanting in mental capacity nor 
manual dexterity ; and in the Seminary for Lapp 
teachers at Troudenaes, in the district of Senjen, 
sevcr.al of the students have distinguished themselves 
by their extensive acquirements. In the mj'thic.al 
sagas of Scandinaana, the Lapps are represented as 
an inferior race, distinguished only for craft and 
treachery, and adibcted to practices of sorcery. 
They are regarded, in accordance avith the same 
authorities, as the origin.al occupiers of the whole 
of Scandinaana, from the fertile and more southern 
portions of which they avere in ancient times 
driven forth by the superior, god-descended race of 
Ocbn, avho banished them to the inhospitable 
regions in wliich they are now circumscribed. 
Their tendency to deceit is probably in a grc.at 
measure to be attributed to the mferior position in 
whieli they are kept by the Noravegians, Saa-edes, 
and Russians, near whom they live, for they arc 
honest, and strongly attached to their oavn pcojrlc 
and country ; and although they arc stUl supersti- 
tious and credulous, the}- are not dea-oid of reUgious 
sentiment. Tliey conform to the Christian faith 
of their neighbours — the Noraa-egian Lapps belong- 
ing to the Luther.an, and the Russian Lapps to 
the Greek Chiu-ch. The Bible has been translated 
into their oavn language, which is divided, like that 
of all nomadic tribes, into numerous abalects, whose 
many affinities and cbfferences haa-e of bate years 
attracted much attention from Northern ami Ger- 
man philologists. The number of the Lapps prob- 
ably falls beloav 20,000 (see .above), of whom about 
half are included in the population of Sweden 
and Norw.ay, and half within the Russian domin- 
ions. The reindeer is the chief source of wealth, 
supplying the people aaath most of the articles 
of food and clothing which they nse. Their 
dwellings consist cither of conically shaped mud- 
huts, raised on stakes, and almost impervious to 
bght and air, or of hide-covered tents. Toavns 
or a’illagcs are nulmown amongst them. The 
contempt with which they are reg.ardcd by the 
tall, well-developed Norwegi.an pc.asants, hinders all 
amalgamation between the races, while their peculiar 
h.abits, and the tenacity with which they cling to 
their own customs, tends still more to isolate them 
from the neighbouring nations. 

LA PLATA. See At.gentine Republic. 
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LA PORTE, a flourishing town in the north-west 
of Indiana, TJnited States of America, 12 miles from 
Lake Michigan, and at the junction of several 
important r.ailways. It contains 11 churches, a 
medical college, 3 newspapers, and large foundries, 
machine-shops, and manufactories. Pop. (1870) G5S1. 

LAPPENBERG, Johaxx ALtRTiN, a German 
historian, was bom 30th July 1791, in Hambimg. 
He studied medicine at Edinburgh, but afterward 
devoted himself to historical and pohtical studies. 
He resided for some time in London, .and afterwards 
studied law and history in BerRu and Gottingen. 
He bec.ame the representative of his native city 
,at the Prussian coimt in 1820, and in 1823 was 
appointed .archivist to the Hamburg senate, an 
appointment which led to his discovery of many 
a-aluable historic records which were supposed to 
have been lost. In 1850, he represented his native 
city at the diet of Fnankfimt. One of his principal 
works is a Geschichie von England (2 vols. Hamb. 
1831 — 1837 ; with continuation in 3 vols. Hamb. 
1853, and Gotha, 1855 — 1858, bringing down the 
history to the end of Henry VH.’s reign) ; the 
first a-olume of which has been translated into 
English by B. Thorpe, with the title of A History 
of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings (2 vols. 
Lond. 1815), and the second, with that of A 
History of England under the Herman Kings (1 voL 
1857). He was the author also of the follo-n-ing works, 
which are remarkable for the care and rcse.arch 
which they display; a-iz., Urhindliche Gcsehichte 
dcs Ursprungs der dcutschen Hansa (2 vols. Ham- 
burg, 1830) ; Hie Gcsehichte Helgolands (Hamburg, 
1831) ; '.also an edition of Litmar of Merseburg, 
and many valnable works relating specially to 
Hamburg and Bremen. Ho died in 18C5. 

LAPSE. A legacy is s.aid to lapse if the legatoo 
dies before the testator ; for as a will only operates 
from the death of the testator, and at that time the 
legatee is dead, the legacy lapses ; i. c., falls into and 
becomes part of the residuary estate. So as to 
a dca-ise. See Legact. 

LAPSED {Lapsi), the designation applied, in the 
early centuries of the Christian Church, to those 
who, overcome by heathen persecution, did not con- 
tinue faithful to the Cliristian religion. Their num- 
ber w.as most considerable, when, after a long time 
of peace, the first general persecution rmder Decius 
began ; but those avho saved themselves by flight 
were reckoned amongst the L, although their case 
avas not regarded as cqn.ally had avith that of 
those aa-ho sacrificed to idols. The L. were at first 
pimishcd by excommunication, and their reception 
into the church again was strenuously resisted ; 
but in the 3d c. a milder com-se avas generally 
adopted avith regard to them. The treatment of 
the lapsed avas one of the practical questions most 
earnestly discussed in the early chimch. 

LAPWING {Vandlus), a genus of birds of the 
family Charadriada: (Plovers, &c.), differing from 
the plovers chiefly in haa-ing a hind-toe, which, 
however, is small. The nas.al grooa-cs are also 
prolonged over two-thirds of the beak. — One species, 
the Co.acuoK L., Crested L., or Peewit (F. cris- 
talus), is a aa-ell-knoaa-n British bird. It is also a 
natia-e of .almost .all p.arts of Eiu-ope, and of some 
parts of Asia and of Africa. It is found in Bengal, 
in China, in Japan, and in Iceland ; hut it is not 
a natia-e of America. It is not quite so large as 
a pigeon, .and has the head surmounted aa-ith a 
bcautifid crest The head and crest are black ; 
the throat black in summer, and white in avinter ; 
the back is green, glossed avith purple and copper 
colom-. The name L. is deria-ed from the soimd 
which the aa-ings make in flight ; the name Peearit 
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(Scottish Pccawce/)), with the French Dixhuil, the necessary to enter into detailed explanations as to 
Swedish )Vi]>a, the Danish Kivit and Vibe, the old the variety of circirmstances attendinir its perne 
English iVypc, the Greek &c., frorh the plain- tration. The common law, which was° very defec- 
tive note; the local Scottish Teuch-head (Tnfthead), tive in not mentioning many subjects which are 
from the crested head. The L. is very plentiful now capable of larceny, such as title-deeds wills 
in moors, open commons, and marshy tracts, in pigeons, dogs, oysters, vegetables, fruits, fixtures’ 
p.airs during the breeding-season ; and in winter in Ike., has been amended by various statutes the 
flocks, chiefly on the sea-shore. Its artifices to provisions of which have been nearly all consdli- 
prevent the discovery of its nest are very interesting, dated in the recent act 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96. An 

' ancient doctrine of the common law was 
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The nest is little more than a mere depression 
in the ground, and the full complement of eggs is 
upaUy four; but if some arc taken away, the 
bird goes on. laying, an instinct of which the egg- 
gatherers take advantage. The eggs are esteemed 
a great delicacy, and great numbers are sent to the 
London market, tmder the name of Plovers' Eggs, 
from the marshy districts of England. The bird 
itself is also highly esteemed for the table. — pet 
L. in a garden is of great service in preventing the 
too great increase of worms and slugs.— Some species 
of L. have wattles at the base of the bill.— The 
Teru-tero of' South America ( F. Cayaneiisis), a 
species with spurs on 'the wings, abounds on the 
Pampas of South Ameiica, is noisy on the approach 
of travellers, like the common L., and its eggs are 
likewise in t^he highest esteem as a delicacy. 

LAE, an important toivn of Persia, capital of the 
province of Laristan, is sitimted on a weU-wooded 
plain, at the foot of a ridge of liills, GO miles from 
the Persian Gulf, and ISO miles south-south-east of 
Shiraz. The baz.a.ar of Lar is said to bo the finest 
and most elaborate in Persia. Pop. 12,000, who 
manufacture swords, muskets, and cotton-cloth. 

LAEBOARD, an obsolete naval term for the left 
side of a vessel, looUng forwards. Prom its li.ability 
to be confused by the steersman with the not very 
different sound, ‘ starbo.ard,’ the word was a few 
years ago officially abolished, and the expression 
‘ port’ .arbitrarily substituted. The terms starboard 
and larboard were origin.ally Italian— yucsto bordo, 
this side (the right) ; and quello bordo, that side (the 
left) ; which were contracted into 'sto bordo and 
'lo bordo, and finally became starboard and larboard. 
The word port is said to be an abbremation of porta 
la timone, ‘ carry the helm,’ suggesting the analogy 
of porting the .arms on the left hand. ^ 

LA’ECENY is the technical legal term used in 
England and Ireland to denote the crime of stealing. 
Simple larceny ineans larceny unaccompanied wiSi 
other crimes or circiunst.ances of aggravation. Lar- 
ceny is defined as an unlawful taking of things per- 
sonal, with intent to deprive the owner, and ■without 
his consent. On each avord and phrase of this defi- 
nition many commentaries have been written ; but 
as everybody understands what theft is, it is scarcely 


earners, trustees, &c., could never be convicted of 
larceny, because they get the possession of the 
goods Lawfully, in the first instance ; but now these 
persons may be convicted of stealing, like others. 
Formerly, there was a distinction between petty 
larceny and grand larceny, according as the value 
of the tiling stolen was under or above twelvepence ; 
and the punishment was more severe in the latter 
case. The distinction has been abolished, and in 
all cases the crime of larceny is felony, though there 
are certain things, such as fruit, vegetables, hares, 
&c., the taking of which, though unlarvful, and 
often called steiihng, is not treated as such, but 
is punished by a moderate fine or imprisonment. 
Whoever corruptly takes a rew.ard under pretence 
of assisting in recovei-ing stolen property, unless 
he use due diligence to cause the offender to bo 
brought to trial, is guilty of felony, and li.able to 
seven ye.ars’ penal servitude, or two years’ imprison- 
ment. Whoever shall publicly advertise a reward 
for the return of stolen propeity, stating that no 
questions will be asked, or promising to return to 
paivnbrokcrs or others any money advanced on such 
property, and also whoever shall print or publish 
such advertisement, shall forfeit £50 to .any person 
who -will sue for the same. 

The punislment of larceny has varied in this as 
in all countries. In the Jewish law, it was punish- 
.able by fine and satisfaction to the owner. At 
Athens, it was converted from a capit.al offence 
into an offence punishable by fine. Our Saxon 
laws punished larceny, if the thing was above 
twelvepence in value, with death ; but the haw 
became subject afterwards to the softening effects 
of the Benefit of Clergy (q. v.). In 1827, the dis- 
tinction of petty larceny was abolished, and every 
person convicted of simple larceny of any amount, 
w.as made liable either to transportation or impri- 
sonment; but later statutes have abolished the 
punishment of transportation, and now the general 
punishment for simple larceny, and for felonies 
pimishable like simple larceny, is penal servitude 
for three ye.ars, or imprisonment not exceeding 
two years, with or without hard labour and solitary 
confinement, .and in the case of a m.ale under 16, 
with or without whipping — such whipping to bo 
administered by a birch-rod, and not more than 
twelve strokes. In case of previous offences, the 
term of penal servitude may be extended to seven 
or ten years. In some cases considered to be 
attended with great aggravation, as stealing linen, 
woollen, sUken, &c. goods while in process of manu- 
facture, if of the value of ten shillings, the term is 
incre-osed to 14 years’ penal servitude. In stealing 
aattle, the term is also 14 ye.ars, or imprisonment for 
two years. Larceny in a dwelling-house of money 
or goods above five pounds in value, is subject to 
14 years’ penal servitude, or two years’ imprison- 
ment; and the same is the punisluncnt, whatever 
be the value, if by threats auy one therein is put 
in bodily fear. The same pimishment is awarded 
to larcenies in ships, wharfs, &o. Larceny from 
the person, when attended with personal violence, 
is called robbery. Robbery is felony puni8h.ablo 
with 14 years’ penal servitude, or two years’ impri- 
sonment. If it amount only to an assault ivith 
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intent to rob, the punishment is t^vo years’ imprison- 
ment, or three years’ penal servitude. Again, if the 
assault or robbery -was with offensive weapons, or 
in company with other criminals, or attended with 
personal violence, the punishment is penal servitude 
for life. Larceny by a clerk or sen-ant is punish- 
able with 14 years’ penal servitude, or two years’ 
imprisonment. Larceny of letters by post-office 
letter-carriers is punishable with seven ye.ars’ penal 
servitude, or two years’ imprisonment, and if the' 
letter contained money, with pen.al serritude for life. 
Receivers of stolen property arc also guilty of, felony, 
and punished with 14 years’ penal servitude, or two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Besides the offences under the head of larceny 
which are indiot.able, there are many cognate 
offences which have been included in the same 
consolidation statute, but which are considered so 
far of a petty natiwe as not to merit the solemn 
punislunent by indictment, and are left to be 
punished summarily by justices of the peace. Thus, 
some offences relating to wild animals and g.ame arc 
so treated ; for example, hunting, carrying away or 
lulling deer in the unenclosed part of a forest or 
park IS punishable by justices with a fine of 4150; 
and persons in possession of deer-skins, and not 
accounting for them, or sotting snares for deer, 
incur a penalty of £20. Taking or killing, or setting 
snares unlawfully for hares or rabbits in enclosed 
ground by day, subjects the party to a penalty of 
£5. Stealing a dog is subject to a penalty of £20, 
over .and above the v.aluo of the dog ; and h.aving 
a stolen dog or its sldn in one’s possession, subjects 
to a penalty of £20. Stc.aling birds, bc-asts, or other 
anim.als ordinarily kept in a state of confinement, or 
for any domestic purpose (not being fit for food), 
or avOfully killing the s.ame, with intent to steal, 
subjects to a penalty of £20, besides the v.aluc, or 
to six months’ imprisonment. Killing or wounding 
house-doves or pigeons subjects the p.arty to a 
penalty of £2, besides the value of the bird. Taking 
or destroying fish in a stre.am or water which is 
priv.ato property, subjects the p.arty to a penalty 
of besides the v.aluo of the fish ; and angling 
in the s.ame induces a penalty of £2, besides seizure 
of the fishing-tackle. Stc-aling trees and shrubs 
or underwood worth Is., subjects the p.arty to a 
penalty of £5 ; so docs stealing or destroying 
fences, or posts, wires, &c., used as such. Stealing 
fruit or vegetables from gardens, &c., subjects tho 
p.arty to a penalty of £20, besides tho value, or 
to six months’ imprisonment. Stc.aling cultiv.atcd 
roots or plants used for the food of man or beast, 
or for medicine, growing in fields, &c., subjects the 
p.arty to a fine of 20s., besides the value, or to one 
month’s imprisonment. Having shipwrecked goods 
knowingly in one’s possession, or exposing the s.amo 
for sale, subjects to a penalty of £20, besides tho 
value, or to six months’ imprisonment. See Lost 
pEOPEUTy. 

In Scotland, theft is distingmshed into trifling 
theft or pickery, which is punish.ablo with fine, 
imprisonment, or whipping. Simple theft w.as 
never a c.apital offence, unless aggravated, as theft 
by a trustee, theft of c.attle, or of children. Tho 
punishment of theft in Scotland is left very much 
to the discretion of tho court. 

LARCH {Larix), a genus of trees of the natural 
order Coni/era:, differing from firs {Abies ) — of avhich, 
however, some botanists regard it as a mere sub- 
genus — in having the scales of the cones attenuated 
at the tip, and not falling off from the axis of the 
cone when fully ripe, and the leaves deciduous and 
in clusters, except on shoots of the samo ye.ar, on 
which they are single and scattered. — The Cobimon 
L. {L. Enropeza or AZu'es Larix) is a beautiful tree, 
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growing wild on the mountains of the south and 
middle of Europe, and foimd also in Asia, where it 
extends much further north than in Europe, even to 
the limits of perpetual snow. The L. is not a 
native of Britain, and was not planted in any part 
of the island as a forest tree till the middle of 
tho 18th c., when it began to bo very extensively 
planted. Its introduction has changed the aspect 
of whole districts, p.articularly in Scotland. The 
perfectly erect and regularly t.apering stem of tho 
L., its small branches, its regular conical form, and 
its very numerous and very small leaves, make its 
aspect peculiar, and very different from th.at of 
any other tree seen in Britain. It attains a height 
of GO— 100 feet, and an ave of 200 years. The male 
cations are sm.all and bright yellow, the female 
catkins generally purple and erect ; the cones ovate- 
oblong, .about an inch long, and erect. Tho L. grows 
rapidly, and is useful even from an early age ; tho 
thinnings of a plantation being employed for hop- 
poles, palings, &c. ; the older timber for a grc.at 
variety of purposes. 

It is very resinous, 
docs not readily rot 
even in w.atcr, is not 
readily attacked by 
worms, and is much 
used in ship-building. 

It is, however, very 
apt to warp, .and is 
therefore not weU 
suited for planks. — 

L.-bark is used for 
tanning, .although not 
nearly equal in v.aluo to 
o.ak-b.ark. — In Siberi.a, 
where large tracts of 
L. forest are not unfre- 
qucntly consumed by ' 
accidental fires, tho 
scorched stems yield, 
instead of a resin, a 
gum similar to gum- 
arabic, reddish, and 
completely soluble in 
water, which is known 
as Orenburph Own, larch (1. Europxa). 
and is used for cement- 
ing and in medicine, and, notavithstanding a 
somewhat resinous smell, even as an article of 
food. — ^In w.arm countries, a land of Manna (q. v.) 
exudes from the Ic.aves of the L., in the hottest 
season of the year, h.aving a sweetish taste, with a 
slight fl.avour of turpentine. It is g.athered prin- 
cipally in Fr.ance, and is Itnown as Brian^on 
Manna, or L. Manna . — The L. woods of Britain 
have of late years suffered greatly from a disease, 
in which tho centre of the stem 'dcc.ays; the 
nature and causes of which are very imperfectly 
understood, .although it seems to be sufficiently 
asceitained that those plantations are peculiarly 
liable to it which are formed where any kind of fir 
has previously grown, and those least so which .are 
regularly thinned, so that tho trees enjoy abundance 
of fresh ah'. The L. docs not dislike moisture, but 
stagnation of water is very injurious to it, and 
thorough dr.ainage is therefore necessary. — ^Thero 
arc varieties of the Common L. rem.arkable for 
crow^ded branches, for pendulous branches, and for 
other peculiarities, wluch .are sometimes planted 
as ornamental trees. — The Red Amemcae L., 
or Haceilatack {L. temit/olia), distinguished 
by very small cones not quite half an inoh in 
length, is common in the northern parts of North 
America, and on the Alleghany Mountains, often 
covering extensive tracts. It is a noble tree, much 
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resemWing the common L., and its timber is'JiigHy 
valued.— Tlio PiLVEULons L., or Black American 
L. (A. pendula), i3 another very fine North Ameri- 
can species, vith larger leaves. — The ^Himalayan 
L. (A. Grijrultsii), abounds in the Himalaya, but is 
generally a small tree of 20—40 feet high. Its 
cones are larger than those of the Common Larch. 
Its wood is very durable. 

LARD, the fat of the liog. Until after the first 
quarter of the present centiuy, lard was only used 
for culinary purposes, and as 'the base of various 
ointments in medical use. The enormous extent, 
however, to which pork was raised in America, 
rendered it necessary to find some other applications 
for so a-aluable a material, and large quantities were 
pressed at a low temperataire, by which the stearine 
and oleine were separated. The former was used 
for candle-making ; and the latter soon became 
a very important article of commerce, imder the 
name of ‘ lard oil,’ which avas found to be a amluable 
lubric.ant for machinery. As much as 20,000 tons 
of lard, stearine of lard, and lard oil have been 
imported in one ypar, more than two-thirds of 
avhich were from the United States of America. 
The manufacture of stearine candles and fine oleine 
from palm oil, cocoa-nut oil, and various kinds of 
grease, by Messrs Price & Co., and other large manu- 
facturers, has greatly diminished the imports from 
America. 

LARDNER, Nathaniel, D.D., an .eminent 
English divine, was bom at Hawkshurst, in Kent, in 
1C84, and studied first in London, and afterwards at 
Utrecht and Leyden. L. belonged to a body of 
English Prcfbijierians, who had become Unitarians. 
He died in 1708. L. was not a popular preacher ; but 
his Credibility of the Oospel History, and his Jewish 
aud Heathen Testimonies, have secured for him a 
permanent place among the modern apologists for 
Christianity. The last edition of his works, in ten 
volumes, appeared at London in 1828. 

LARDNER, Dionysius, LL.D., a distinguished 
writer on physical science, was born in Dublin, 
April 3, 1793, and first became known by his 
Treatise on Algebraical Oeometry (Lond. 1823), and 
by a work on the Differential and Integral Calculus 
(Lond. 18251. In 1828, he was appointed Professor 
of Natural l^hilosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London ; and in 1830, he projected a sort 
of enC3mlop£edia, consisting of original treatises on 
'history, science, economics, &c., by the most eminent 
authors ; and 134 volumes were accordingly pub- 
lished, under the general name of Lardners Cyelo- 
pcedia, between 1830 and 1844. Some of these 
volumes were from his own pen. A second issue of 
this work was begun in 1853. He published vari- 
ous scientific works, the most important of which 
arc his ‘ handbooks ’ of various branches of natural 
philosophy (1854 — 1850). L. was also the author of 
the Museum of Seience and Art, an excellent popu- 
lar exposition of the physical sciences, with their 
applications. HediedinNaples, April29, 1859. 

LA'RES, MA'NES, and PENA'TES, were tute- 
lary spirits, genii, or deities of the ancient Romans. 
The derivation of the names is not perhaps quite 
certain, but the first is generally considered the 
plural of lar, an Etruscan word signifying ‘ lord ’ or 
‘hero the second is supposed to mean ‘the good or 
.benevolent ones ; ’ and the third is connected with 
penus, ‘ the innermost part of a house' or sanctuary.’ 
The Lares, Manes, and Penates do not appear to have 
been regarded as essentially different beings, for 
the names are frequently used either interchange- 
.ably or in such a conjunction as almost implies 
identity.- Yet some have thought that a distinction 
is discernible, and have looked upon the Lares as 

earthly, the Manes as infernal, and the Penates as 
heavenly protectors — a notion avhich has probably 
originated in the fact, that Manes is a general 
name for the souls of the departed, those who 
inhabit the lower world ; while among the Penates 
are included such great deities as Jupiter, Juno, 
Vesta, &c. Hence we may perhaps infer that the 
Manes were just the Lares viewed as departed spirits, 
and that the Penates embraced not only the Lares, 
but all spirits, whether daimons or deities, who 
exercised a ‘special providence’ over families, eities, 
&c. Of the former. Manes, we know almost nothing 
distinctively. An annual festival was held in their 
honour, on the 19th of February, called Peralta or 
Parentalia ; of the latter, Penates, we are in nearly 
equal ignorance, but of the Lares we have a some- 
what detailed account. They were, like the Penates, 
divided into two classes— Aares domestici, and Lares 
puhlici. The former were the souls of virtuous 
ancestors set free from the realm of shades by the 
Achcrontic rites, and exalted to the rank of pro- 
tectors of their descendants. They were, in short, 
household-gods, and their worship was really a 
worship of .ancestors. The first of the Lares in 
point of honour w.as the Lar familiaris, the founder 
of the house, the family Lar, who accompanied it 
in all its changes of residence. The Lares publiei 
had a wider sphere of influence, and received 
p.artieular names from the places over which they 
ruled. Thus, we read of Lares compitales (the Lares 
of cross-roads), Lares vicortim (the Lares of streets), 
the Lares rurales (the rur.al Lares), Lares viales (the 
Lares of the highways). Lares permarini (the Lares 
of the se.a), and the Lares eubiculi (the Lares of the 
bedchamber). The im.ages of these guardian spirits 
or deities were placed (at least in barge houses) in 
a small shrine or comp.artment called cedicula: or 
lararia. They wore worshipped every day : when- 
ever a Roman family sat down to meals, a portion 
of the food was presented to them ; but particul.ar 
honours were paid to them on the Calends, Nones, 
and Ides of the month ; and at festive gatherings, the 
lararia were thrown open, and the images of the 
household gods were adorned with garlands. 

LARGESSE, money which, in early times, it was 
the practice to gr.ant to heralds on certain state 
occ.asions, for proclaiming the style and title of the 
sovereign and his nobles. The regular fees, as 
recorded in one of the Ashmolean MSS., were, ‘ At 
the coronacion of the king of England, c£ app.arialled 
in scarlet. At the displaying of the kinge’s 
b.anner in any campe, c. markes. At the displaying 
of a duke’s banner, £20 ; at a marquis’, 20 markes ; 
at an carle’s, 10 markes. The king marrying a 
wife, £50, -with the giftes of the kinge’s and queene’s 
uppermost garments ; at the birth of the kinge’s 
eldest son, 100 markes ; .at the birth of younger 
children, £20. The Idng being at any syge with the 
crowne on his head, £5.’ 

LARGO, an It.ali.an word, used in music, to denote 
the slowest of all the tempi, and especially in 
compositions where the sentiment is quite solemn. 
LarGIIetto is the diminutive of Largo. 

LARGS, a small toivn on the coast of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, a favourite resort for sea-bathers, is 
beautifully situated on the Firth of Clyde, on a 
pleasant strip of shore, backed by hUls, 18 miles 
below Greenock. The population in 1871 was 
2760, but the number is greatly increased in mid- 
summer. * Here, in 1203, Alexander III. of Scotland, 
in the course of a war between that country .and 
the Norwegian colonies of Man and the Isles, 
defeated Hacon, king of Norway, who, with IGO 
ships and 20,000 men, had descended upon the 
coast of Ayrshire. The results of this battle were 
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the immediate ■ndthdrawal of the invading force, 
and the abandonment ^vithin three years of the 
Norwegian pretensions to the Scottish Islands. 

LAEIOIO. Sec Pnrn. 

LA'RIDiE, a family of birds, of the order Pal- 
mipedes or Natalorcs, called Longipennes by Cuvier, 
from the length of wing which is characteristic of 
them. They are generallj’ c.apable of 'protracted 
as well as of rapid and gracefid flight ; all of them 
are sea-birds, although some resort to breeding- 
places at some distance inland, and some follow the 
course of rivers to veiy considerable distances from 
the sea. Some of them are the most oceanic of all 
birds, being often seen far from any shore. They 
generall}>- take their prey either by a sudden descent 
to the water during flight, or whilst swimming, 
and are not good divers. The hind-toe is small and 
free ; the bill is pointed or hooked, but destiritte of 
lamella:. GuUs, Skuas, Terns, Petrels, Shearwaters, 
Alb.atrosses, Noddies, Skimmers, &o., belong to this 
numerous family, which has many representatives 
in .all parts of the world. They prey chiefly on 
Ashes and molluscs, and are in general ready to eat 
any animal g.arb.age. 

IiAM'SSA (called by the Turks YenitseJur), a 
town of European Turkey, in the province of 
Thessaly, and one of the most ancient and import- 
ant in th.at territorj', is situated on the Salcmbria 
(anc. Pciieus), in lat. 30° 37' N., long. 22° 2S' B. It 
contains numerous mosques, from which arise many 
slender and daztUngly white minarets. It c.arries 
on an important transit-trade, wdth m.anufactures 
of silk and .cotton goods, and Turkey-red dyeworks. 
Pop. 25,000. In ancient times it was celebrated for 
its bull-fights, 

I/A'EISTAN AND MOGISTAN, two maritime 
provinces of Persia, bounded on the S. • by the 
Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of Oman, and on the 
N. by the provinces of F.arsistan and Kerman. 

LARK {Alauda), a genus of small birds of the 
order Insessorcs, section Conirostres, the tyi)o of 
a family Alaudklos, to the w'holo of which the 
English name is commonly extended. In this 
family, the bill, .although stout, and nearly conical, 
is more lengthened th.an in bimtings and finches. 
The toes are long, and separate to the b.ase; the 
chaws long .and little curved, th.at of the hind-toe 
generally very long. The true larks (genus A lauda) 
have also long wangs, and great power of flight. 
Many of them .are birds of passage. In conunon 
avith almost all the f.amily, they nestle and seek 
their food — seeds, insects, worms, &c. — on the 
ground ; and in admirable harmony wath this mode 
of life, their plumage exhibits much imiformity of 
colormng, so that avhen on the ground they may 
not readjly be noticed by their enemies. The L. 



famil}'' is very avidely distributed over the world. 
The (/OMMON Jj., Field L., or Sky L. {Alauda 
arvaisis), is one of the best-known British birds, 
and notwathst.anding the tameness of its broavn 
plumage, is a universal favourite, on account of 
the sweetness of its cheerful song, which it pours 


forth whilst soaring and floating in the air, .and 
which ea-ery one associates avith pleasant scenes and 
delightful days. It more r.arely sings on the ground. 
It is in great repute as a c.age-bird, and sings a\-ell 
in confinement, but flutters its wings whilst sing- 
ing, as if still desirous of soaring m the air. It 
abounds chiefly in open but cultivated districts. It 
is common in most parts of Eiu-ope, but from the 
more northern parts, it migrates southward on the 
approaeh of winter. It is also a native of Asia, and 
is a aa’inter visitant of the north of Afi-iea. It is 
not found in America. It m.akes its nest generally 
in an open field, and often under shelter of a tuft 
of herbage, or a clod of earth ; laj's four or five 
mottled eggs, and generally produces two broods in 
a season. It is not truly gregarious in summer, but 
in winter Large flocks assemble together; and at 
this season multitudes of larks are taken for the 
table in the south of England, in France, .and other 
countries. They arc often c.aught by horse-hair 
nooses, attached to a long line of packthread, to 
which the nooses are hastened at distances of about 
six inches, the line being pegged to the ground at 
intervals of twenty y.ards. This mode is most suc- 
cessful W'hcn the ground is covered with snow, and a 
little eorn is scattered along the line. The Cl.ap-net 
(q. v.) and Tr.ammel-not (q. v.) are also employed 
by lark-catchers, and gre.at munbers of larks are 
taken in some parts of England by dragging 
the trammel-net over the stubbles and pastures. 
Twirling for larJcs is a peculiar mode of tiuaiing 
to accoimt the attractiveness which any glittering 
object possesses for these birds. It is a French 
practice. A piece of highly polished mahogany, or 
of some common wood mlaid with bits of looking- 
glass, is hastened on the top of a rod, so ns to reflect 
the sun’s r.ays upw.ards, .and is made to twirl by 
means of a string. Larks are gre.atly .attracted by 
it, congregate around it, and are readily shot in 
Large numbers. — The Crested L. {A. cristata), very 
similar in size and plumage to the common L., but 
having the fc.athcrs of the crown of the head more 
distinctly developed into a crest, although a very 
common bird in many p.arts of Europe, and .abundant 
near Cal.ais, has a'ery seldom been seen in Brit.ain. 
— ^Thc Wood L. {A. arlorea), a smaller species, not 
unfrequent in some parts of England, but rare in 
Scotland, is a' bird of veiy delightful song, and 
usually sings perched on the braneh of a tree. It 
frequents wooded districts. Its nest, however, is 
made on the ground. — The SnORE L. {A. alpestris), 
which has only in rare instances been fotmd in 
Britain, inhabits the northern p.arts of Europe, Asi.a, 
and America, and is the only North American 
species. Its song is very sweet, .and gladdens the 
■visitor of such desolate shores as those of L.abrador, 
where it breeds, amidst the tufts of mosses and 
lichens, arith which the bare rooks .are interspersed.. 
It is a ■n'intcr -visitant of Now England, .and is some- 
times seen ns far south ns Georgia. The head has 
two erectile tufts of fe.athers, somewh.at resembling 
those of homed owls. Black, white, and yellow 
vary the brown plumage of the Shore Larlc. 

LARKHA'NA, the capital of .a district of its 
o-wn n.amo in Siude, stands 145 miles north of 
Hydcrab.ad. It contains about 12,000 inhabit.ants, 
and manufactures silk and cotton, besides being 
one of the largest corn-m.arfs in the coimtiy. 

LARKSPUR {Delphinium), a genus of plants of 
the natur.al order Panunculacece, annual and peren- 
nial herbaceous plants, natives of the tempor.ate .and 
cold regions of the northern hemisphere. They have 
five sepals, the upper spurred ; four petals, distinct 
or united into one, the two upper hav-ing spurs 
inserted into the sepaline spur ; and 1 — 5 many-seeded 
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follicles. Some of them are -well knOTm and favourite 
garden-flowors, as the XJrRiOHT L. a 

native of S^tzerland, and the BRAivenao L. (D. 
eonsoUda), a native of most parts of Europe, and a 



Pahnatcd Larkspur or Stavesacro {Delphinium 
etavisacria). 

rather doubtful native of England. D. glaciale is 
one of the most alpine plants in the n'orld. 

LARMES, in Heraldry. When the field is 
bestrewed with an iudefiuite number of drops of a 
blue colour, it is said to be gutt& dc larmes, a nomen- 
clature peculiar to British heraldry. 

LARNE. Sec Supp., Vol. X. 

LARNIOA. See Scpp., Vol. X. 

LAROCHEFOTJOAtTLI), an old Erenoh family 
of great celebrity, whose original seat was the small 
town of Larochefouc.aidd, near AngouEmc. The 
history of the family is traced back to 1020, when 
a 'certain Foucauld, first seigneur do la Roche, is 
spoken of in a charter of an abbey of AngoulOmo as 
uir nolilissi^us Fulcaudus. In the religious wars of 
the ICth c.,b- embraced the cause of the Protestants. 
— Epjvr<' 90 is, Duo he L., and Peince de hLinsiLLAO, 
bom 1013, was much attached to literary pursuits ; 
and after having been involved in intrigues against 
Cardinal RichSieu, and in the tumults of the 
Fronde, he retired into priv.ate life, cultivated the 
society of the most eminent literary persons of his 
time, Boileau, Racine, and Moliore, and composed his 
famous Memoires (Cologne, 1002 ; Amst. 172.3, &c.), 
in. which he gives a simple but masterly historic 
account of the political events of his time. In 1005, 
he published also his Fejlexwns on Sentences cl 
Mf oximes Morales, a work containing 300_ detached 
thoughts, of which, perhaps, the most widely cele- 
brated is his definition of hypocrisy, as ‘ the homage 
which vice renders to virtue.' The book is ^regarded 
as' a model of French prose, and exhibits much 
acuteness of observation, and a clear perception 
of the prevalent cormption and hypocrisy of his 
time. He died 17th March 1080. His (Euvres 
OotnplHes were edited by Depping (Par. 1818), and 
his writings have been commented on by a host of 
critics of the most different schools, as Voltaire, 
Vinet, S.ainte-Beuve, and Victor Cousin. — ^F eAn^ois 
Ai.exaj.’Dre FnliDlinic, Due he L.-Liaucourt, an 
eminent philanthropist, bom 11th January 1747, 
was representative of the nobles of Clermont in 
the States-general, and was a zealous advocate of 
reform, but sought to preserve the monarchy^ After 
the catastrophe of 10th August, he fled to England, 


and Eved in great penury, tiff he obtained back, in 
1794, some fragments of his property. He now 
risited North America, and afterwards published 
his Voyage dans les Flats- Unis eSAmerigue fail en 
1795—1797 (8 vols. Par. 1798). Having returned 
to Paris, he lived for some time in retirement, occu- 
pied only with the extension of vaccination and 
simEar works of benevolence. Napoleon restored 
him his ducal title in 1809. After the Restoration, 
he was made a peer, but soon gave offenoa_ to 
the court, by opposing its unconstitutional policy. 
He laboured zealously in promotion of many patriotic 
and phEanthropic objects. He founded the first 
savings-bank in France. He died 27th March 1827. 

LAROOHEJAQTJBLEIN, Du Verger he, an 
old noble famEy of France. The name Du Verger 
is derived from a place in Poitou. Guy du Verger 
married, in 1505, the heiress of the seigneur of 
Larochejaquelcin. Several of his descendants dm- 
tinguished themselves as soldiers, after the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, by their strenuous 
efforts in the cause of the Bourbons. — Henri, 
Comte de Laroehejaquelein, bom 1772, was an 
officer in the guard of Louis XVI., and after the 10th 
of August 1792, left Paris, .and put himself .at the 
head of the insurgent roy.alists in La VendSo. He 
signaEsed himself by many heroic deeds, and for a 
time successfully repeOed the repubEcan forces, but 
was defeated by Generals Westermann, MiiUer, and 
Tilly, 13th December 1793, and escaped with diffi- 
culty. He raised a new body of troops, however, in 
Upper Poitou, but w.as luUed in a battle at NouaiUg, 
4tii March 179A— His brother, Louis' nn Verger, 
Marquis de Laroehejaquelein, bom 1777, emigrated 
at the commencement of the Revolution ; returned 
to Franco in 1801, but resisted aU Napoleon’s efforts 
to win him, and in 1813 placed himseE .at the head of 
the royalists in La VendCe. Louis XVIIX. appointed 
him, in 1814, to the command of the army of La 
VendCe, and during the Himdred Days ho main- 
tained the roy.alist cause there, supported by the 
British. He fell in battle at Pont-des-M.athis, 4th 
June 1815. His avEe, Marie-Louise Victoirb, 
Marquise de L.arochejaquelein (bom 1772 — died 
1867), published Memoires of the War in La YemUe, 
of which she was an eye-witness (Bordeaux, 1855), 
which .are of great value, and have gone through 
many ecEtions. 

LA ROCHELLE. See Rochelle, La. 

LARREY, DojmnquE Jean, Baron, a celebrated 
French surgeon, was born in 17GG at Baudean, near 
Bagnhrcs-de-Bigorre, studied medicine with his uncle, 
Alexis L., and attended the two hospitals, the 
HOtel-do-Dicu and the H6tel-des-InvaEdes, having 
previously served for a short time both in the army 
and navy. In 1792, he was appointed _ second 
physician to the H6tel-dc3-Inv.aEdes, and in 1793 
accompanied the French army to Germany and 
Spain, making at this time the important inven- 
tion of the ambulance volante, for the convenience of 
transporting the wounded. Napoleon summoned 
him to Italy in 1797, after he had been for a short 
time a professor in the medioo-surgic.al school at 
■Fal-de-Grflcc ; and ho aooomp.anied the expedition 
to B"ypt. In 1805, he was placed at the head of 
the medico-surgical dep.artment in the French .army, 
and was crc.ated a Baron of the Empire, receiving 
also a considerable pension. He was wounded and 
taken prisoner at 'Waterloo, ^and at the Restora- 
tion lost his rank and pension; the latter, how- 
ever, w.as restored in. 1818 ; and he continued 
to fiU important .and honourable offices tiU 183G, 
when he retired from that of surgeon-general of 
the HOtel-des-InvaEdes. On the 15t3i of May 1842, 
he embarked for Algeria, having been appointed 
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inspector of tlio military hospitals there, and while 
on his return, after having concluded his labours, he 
died at Lyon, 24tli .Tulj' 1S42. Apart from the skill, 
talent, couraye, and humanity shewn in the course 
of his practice, L. has a hif;h scientific reputation, 
and is the author of a number of very valuable 
books on various subjects connected with his pro- 
fession, most of which have been translated into 
other languages. L.’s works have been considered 
by eminent authorities to be ‘the connecting link 
between the surgerj’ of the last age and that of the 
present da}-.’ 

IjA'RYA, in Katural History, is the dcnomin.ation 
of animals which undergo transfonnation, in that 
state in which they first exist after i.ssiiing from the 
egg. Until recent'lv, the larva state w.as known in' 
insects only, and tlie tenn laia'a is still commonly 
used only with regard to them ; but it has been dis- 
covered that many marine animals Bi)cnd a consider- 
able part of their existence in suoh a state, during 
which they arc often extremely dilferent fmm what 
they become after their next transfonnation ; some 
of them, as the young of the Cirrhopoils, swimming 
about freely in the larva state, wliitst they become 
firmly fixed to one spot when they h.ave re.ached 
their jicrfect development, and — which seems still 
more remark.able- po-i.se''''ing eyes in the fonner 
state, and becoming destitute of them in the l.atter. 
'J'hc larva state of crabs exhibits a x-cry singiil.ar 
form, long known as ,a distinct genus of crust ace.ans, 
under the name Zoca. Tlie young of .at least some 
Hntorna pass through .a larv.d state ; those of the 
ta]ic-worms were fonnerly regarded as creatures 
altogether distinct, and received the generic name 
iVcof-w, which when now used is with reg.ard to these 
.animals equivalent to larxa.— 'I’he larva- of insects 
difTi-r very much m the degree of their develop- 
ment, ttic'dilTereiices being char,acteri'tic of dltTerent 
orders ; some of them much re.sembling the perfect 
insect, except in the want of wings, and others being 
very unlike it. The larv.a- of many insects, p.articu- 
l.arl'y those which are verx- unlike the perfect insect, 
ns gnibs (coleopterous larvie), maggots (dipterous 
l.arvre), and caterpillars (Icpidopterous l.arv.i-), accu- 
mulate fat 111 great quantity, which serves to Mist.ain 
them during their /’ii/kc (q. v.) state, in which they 
t.akc no food. The same .acciimiilation of fat does 
not take place in larva- more nearly .simihar to the 
perfect in.scct, .as in in iiroptcrous insects, tho pup.u 
of which are active and voracious. 

LAnYXC:nT.S. or IMT.AM.MATrOX OK THM 
LAllYXX, may be cither an acute or a chrome 
afl'ection. .•\cute laryngitis, in its more severe form, 
commences xvitli a chill, which is followed by fever, 
avith a full strong piil-ie, a hot skin, and a Hushed 
f.acc. There is akso s on iK ss of the throat, hoarseness 
of the voice, great difficulty in swallowing, and a 
feeling of extreme constriction of the larynx. There 
is a painful striduloiis cough, but only a little mucus 
is ejected. Great difficulty of breathing coon conus 
on, tho act of inspirati-in being prolonged, and 
xvheering, in consequence of the Fwollen membr.ane 
of the glottis imiicdiiig the entrance of air. On 
examining the f.aucc.s, the epiglottis (sec L.vr.VN'X) is 
observed to bo of a bright red colour, erect, and so 
much .swollen as not to be .able to descend and close 
the glottis during deglutition. The patient exhibits 
symptoms of great anxiety and distrc.ss ; his lips 
become blue, his f.ace of a lixud ji.alcness, his pulse 
irregular and very feeble, and at length he sinks 
into a droivsy state, often prccedcil by delirium, 
and quickly followed by dcatli. The disease is very 
rapid, ending, when fat.al, in three or four days, and 
occ.asionally in le.ss than one day. 

Tho most frequent cause of larjmgitis, wIicHicr 
'll 


mild or severe, is exposure to cold and wet, espe- 
cially when in a state of perspiration. It frequently 
also arises from direct injury to the larynx, as from 
attempting to sw.alloxv boiling water or corrosive 
fluids, from inhaling irritating gases, &c. 

In sex'ere cases, the strongest .antiphlogistic treat- 
ment must be at once adopted, as general bleeding, 
leeching, and cither tartar emetic or c.alomel. If 
these f.ail, the only remedy upon which much reli.ance 
c.an be placed is tracheotomy. In chronic laryngitis, 
there is ho.arscncss, the voice is .altered, and various 
morbid sensations arc felt in tho larynx, which 
excite cough. If tho disease goes on to ulceration, 
phthisis or syphilis is probably its cause. The 
treatment of ulcerated larynx is noticed in L.vtiyxx, 
DisnAsr.s or. 

LATIY'XGOSCOPE and LAllYXGOSCOPY. 
Although attempts had been previously made by 
Avery and Garcia to explore the recesses of the 
l.aryn.x by means of a reflecting mirror, it w.as not 
until txvo German jihysiologists, Hrs Tiirck .and 
Crennak, took up the subject in 1857 and ISoS, 
that the groat importance of larjmgoscopy xv.as first 
generally recognised. 

The l.aryngo»co]io is a sm.all mirror placed on a 
st.alk .att.ached to its margin, at an angle of from 
12(r to l.'iO’, the st.alk being .about six inche.s in 
length, and being composed of flc.xiblo metal, so 
that it c.an be bent at the xvill of tho operator. 

The mouthpiece of a large reflector, xrith a ccntr.al 
opi-ning through xvbich the observer looks, is held 
between the molar teeth ; or, which is better, tho 
reflector m.ay be attached to a spectacle frame 
by a sliflly working ball-and-socket joint. Tho 
r.ays of the sun or of a good lamp ari. concentrated 
Iiy mc.ans of this reflector on tho larynge.al mirror, 
w'liich is placed against tho soft p.al.atc .and uvula. 
The I.arjmgeal mirror, introduced xvith the right 
hand, which n-sts by two lingei-s on tho jaw, is 
maintained at such an iiiclination that it throws 
the light downwards, and illuminates tho parts to 
1)0 examined, while at the s.amc time it reflects tho 
im.ages of the.so ]).arts into tin- eye of the observer 
through the central opening of the reflector. By 
this means he c.an look through tho larjmx into tho 
Ir.aehe.a or xiandpipe. 

Bymi.ans of this instrument wo can see tho aohial 
position of small tumours, ulcers, S:c., whose cxist- 
enei- would otherwise have been at most only su.s- 
je-cti-d ; and the precision and accuracy of di.agnosis 
to which avc can thus attain, enable us to cmjiloy 
ratioii.al means of local treatment to an extent th.at 
w.as quite impossible before the introduction of 
laryngosco])y. 

LA'UYXX, Tin; (Gr. larinix), is the organ of 
voice, and f.akc.s a part in the respiratory' process, 
as .all .air pa-s-ing either to or from the lungs must 
pass through it. It is .a complex piece of mt-chani.sm, 
resembling .a bo.x compo.scd of pieces of cartilage, 
avhich may be moved on each other, and enclosing 
the membranous bands (the cliord(V rocahs) by 
which the voc.al x’ibrations are produced. 

It is situated between the trachra, or u-indpipc, 
and the b.ase of the tongue, at the upper and front 
part of the neck, where it forms a considcnablc 
projection (csjiecially iii men) in the mcsi.al line ; 
and it opens superiorly into the }dinr;/iix, or thro.at, 
and infcriorly into tho xvindpipe. 

The cartilages of which the skeleton of the larynx 
is composed are five in number— viz., the thyroid 
and the cricoid cartilages, tho epiglottis, and the 
two arytenoid c.artilages. 

Tho thyroid (Gr. shield-like) cartilage consists of 
two square jilatcs of cartilage united m front .at an 
acute angle, which foims the projection which is 
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commonly known as the pomum Adamif or Xdam’s 
apple. Eack of these plates is prolonged at the 
upper and lower posterior corners. The thyroid 



(Fiom Todd ond Bowman.) 

Cartllapos of larynx and cpiglotli'i, and upper rings of trachea, 
seen from heUind: n, arytenoid cartilages; superior cornua 

of thyroid cartilage ; c, its inferior cornu i ; d, posterior sur- 
face of cricoid ; /, epiglottis, with its perforations; f, upper 
margin of thyroid ; h, its left inferior tuberelo; f, trachea. 

cartUago forms almost tho whole of the anterior and 
lateral walls of the larynx. 

The cricoid (Gr. ring-like) cartilage is a ring whose 
lower margin is parallel to the first ting of the 
trachea, to which it is imited by fibroiis membrane. 
Its upper border is connected in front with the lower 
border of tie thyroid cartilage by a thick yellow 
fibrous tissik. It presents two arficul.ar surfaces on 



A, side view of thyroid cartilage i n, 'the notch ; h, superior, 
ond e, inferior cornua ; g, A, superior and inferior tubercles ; 
/, pomum Adami. B, side view of cricoid cartilage : n, 
posterior superior margin ; &, articulating surface of right 
arytenoid cartilage; 7i, surface articulating with inferior 
cornua of thyroid. C, the right arytenoid cartilage : a, its 
. base articulating -with the upper margin of the cricoid. 

either side, ■yiz., a lower one {Ji in B, fig. 2), which 
articulates -with the inferior cornua of the thyroid 
cartilage, and an upper one (6 in B, fig. 2), which is 


oval in form, and supports an arytenoid cartilage. 
The arytenoid (Gr. ladle-like) cartilages are pyra- 
midal bodies resting on the oval articular surfaces 
at the upper and posterior part of the cricoid 
cartilage. When in situ, they present a concave 
posterior surface (fig. 1). Erom their connection 
with the vocal cords, and from'their great mobility 
as compared with the two larger cartilages, the 
•arytenoids play a very important part in the 
mechanism of the larynx. The epiglottis is a very 
flexible c.artilaginous valve (fig. 1, /), situated at 
the base of the tongue, and covering the opening of 
the larynx. Its direction is vertical, except during 
deglutition, when it becomes horizontal. It is 
attached inferiorly by a kind of pedicle to the 
angle of the thyroid cartilage. Upon remoafing the 
investing mucous membrane, tho cartilage is found 
to be perforated by numerous foramina, f. Each 
perforation admits some fasciculi, of yellow, elastic, 
ligamentous tissue, which expands on its anterior 
aspect, and secures the return of the epiglottis to 
its vertical position, independently of any muscuLar 
action. Such is the skeleton of the larjmx, which 
hangs from 'the hyoid bone, -with which it is con- 
nected by the thyro-hyoid ligament and certain 
muscles. 

The v.arious c.artil.ages which have been described 
are connected to one another b 3 ' ligaments, the chief 



Fig. :i. 

View of larynx from above, alter W illts, b, ligaments uniting 
arytenoid and cricoid cartilages ; e, tliyroid cartilage in 
front; i, left thyro-arytcnoid muscle, rigid removed; I, r, 
X, cricoid carliliigc; in, right crico-arytenoid muscic ; >i, 
arytenoid cartilage ; f, r, vocal cords. 

of which arc those known as the true and false 
vocal cords. In their quiescent state, the true vocal 
cords do not lie p.arallel to each other, but converge 
from behind forwards (see fig. 3). The length p£ 
the vocal cords is gre.ater in the adult male than in 
the adult female, in the ratio of three to two. In 
infancy, they are very short, and increase regu- 
larly from that pei'iod to the age of puberty. The 
mucous membrane of tho larynx is part of the 
great respiratory tract (see Mucous Membrane), 
and is roraark.able for its great sensibilitjb . , 
The length of the chink or aperture of the glottis, 
which is directed horizontally from before back- 
wards, varies, like the vocal cords, until tho period 
of puberty, when its length, in the male, undergoes 
a sudden development, while in the female it 
remains stfitionary. In the adidt male, it is about 
eleven linos in length. 

The larynx is provided with two sets of muscles, 
■viz., the extrinsie, by which the whole organ_ is 
devated or depressed, and the intrinsic, which 
regulate tho movements of the various segments 
of the organ in relation to one another. By the 
action of these latter -muscles, aided, in some cases. 
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by tlio oxtrinsio muscles, tlio tension of the voc.nl 
cords may bo increased or diminished, and the size 
of the opening of the glottis regulated at \rill. 

The nerves of the larynx are derived from tho 
superior and inferior larjmgeal branches of the pneu- 
mogastric or vagus neire. The su])crior branch 
is for tho most part sensor}’ (being mainly_ distri- 
buted to the mucous membrane), avhilc the inferior 
branch communicates motor-power to all ,tbc 
intrinsic muscles except the crico-thjToid. 

In tho preceding account of the cartilages, vocal 
cords, mucous membrane, muscles, and nerves 
of the lar}'nx, wc have included only the most 
essential points, h^or det.ails regarding the attach- 
ments of muscles, itc., the reader must consult any 
standard work on Anatomy. That tho larynx is 
the organ of voice, is proved by numerous facts, 
amongst which tho following may bo mentioned. 

‘ First, tho least .alteration in the condition of the 
mucous membrane covering the voc.al cords, is 
invari.ably accompanied by a change in the tone 
of tho voice, c. g., hoarseness ; secondly, ulcerative 
rbscase, eating through ouc or both of these voc.al 
cords, destroys or greatly impairs tho voice ; thirdly, 
opening tho trachea below the vocal cords, so as to 
divert tho current of air in expiration from tho 
larynx, avill destroy the voice; fourthly, section 
of tho inferior lar}mgoal nerves, by which the 
induenco of tho will is brought to bear on the 
muscles which regidate the tension of the voc.al 
cords, dc.stroys the voice ; and lastly, by e.vpcri- 
ineuts on the' dead larynx, sounds m.ay be produced 
resembling those of the voice.* — I'odd .and Bowman s 
Ploix'iolo'iiail Arialom;/. vol. li. p. •Kll. 

of the Loriinx.—Ot these, tho most 
serious is acute injhuitnation of the larynx, or 
Lan-ngitis (cp v.). 

Ohdema, or swclUiui of the although of 

common occurreiico in laryngitis, m.ay be developed 
independently of inflammation, from obstruction of 
the veins leading from that p.art, or from other 
c.ausc.s. The s^t-midouis arc those of acute inflamma- 
tion, except that there is no fever or inflammation, 
and less difliculty of swallowing. Tracheotomy 
(tho o]icr.ation of making an o]H'iung into the aviml- 
jii)ie, below the seat of the disease) atTords the 
jiatient .almost his only chauee of life. 

Chronic injlamma'um and ulrn-ution of the l.ara’nx 
are very common in tubercular eonsurnution anil in 
secondary syphilis. In these eases, tlio l.arjugc.al 
aireetion is merely a loc.al manifestation of a goner.rl 
di.sc.ase. The chronic hoarseness and cough arc often 
rem.arkablv relieved, in the.so case.s, by swabbing the 
cpighiltis and upper Jiart of the air-pas.s.ages with 
a strong solution of lunar caustic. 

LA .SALLE, a city of llliimi.s, United States of 
.iVmeric.a, 110 miles north-north east of Springfield, 
is the terminus of the lllinoi.s and Michigan t'.anal, 
and junction of the Illinois Central and Chicago and 
Fiock Island Bailw.ays. La S. h.as co.al mines nc.ar 
the city, zinc-works, five churches, and two ncw.s- 
papers. The Illinois Central Bailro.ad here crossc.s 
the Illinois lliver on a bridge of twenty arches, 900 
feet in length. Fop. (1870) h'lOO. 

LA'SC-Vlt, in tho East Indies, signifies properly a 
camp-follower, but is generally applied to native 
sailors on board of British sliiiis. The Lascars 
make good Bcamcn, but being of an c.xccssivcly 
irritable and revengeful nature, are geuer.ally kept 
in the minonty iii a sjiip’s crew. 

LASCARIS, CoNST.VNTixr., a celebrated Greek 
refugee, after the cajiture of Constantinople by the 
Tiirk.s, and one of the fimt founders of Greek 
studies in the AVest. He was received with distinc- 
tion by Francesco .Sforza, Duke of Milan, in 1‘15I, 
-to 


who intrusted to him tho education of his daughter 
Ilippolyta ; but a more important Bcene of his | 
labours was Rome, where he settled in the train 
of tho Ic.arned Greek cardinal, Bessarion, and, 
finally, Naples and Messina, where he taught 
rhetoric and Greek letters until his dcisth in 1493. 
His Greek grammar, entitled Erolemala, and dated 
147C, is the earliest jirintcd Greek book. To 
him his contemporaries were also indebted for 
several other elementary Greek boolcs of less 
note. His grammar is known chiefly through a 
Latin translation printed at tho Aldine press, and 
frequently reprinted. His libr.ary, which is very 
valuable, is now in the Eseiirial. — John Janus 
L., .a member of tho same family, siimamcd RnvN- 
i)Acr.NU.s, has nlso acquired a place in the history 
of tho revival of letters. Ho was one of those 
whom Lorenzo do’ Medici employed in the collection 
of ancient, and especially Greek cla'sic.al authors, 
of whom L. brought homo a valuable collection 
from Mount Athos. On tho dc.ath of Lorenzo, L. 
went to Paris, where he taught Greek under Charles 
AHII. and Louis XII. ; but he cventu.ally settled in 
Rome, u’hcrc he was a]ipointcd by Leo X. to tho 
superintendence of the Greek press which that 
poiitifl established. L. edited several of tho cJitionc.^ 
principcit at the Roman prcs.s. He was employed 
as .amb.assador at tho court of Fr.ancis I., and after- 
wards at A'cniec, and died in Rome, at a very CTcat 
age, in 153,7. Sec A’illcmaiii’s Lascaris, on les Orecs 
ila 15™” .S/i'efc (P.aris, 1825). 

LA.S CASAS, BajitolomB I)1:, Bishop of 
Chiapa, in Mexico, siiriiamod tho Apostle of the 
Jndiann, a celebrated evangelist and philanthropist, 
was of French descent, and was born in Seville m 
M7-I. Ho studied at S.alamanc.a. In 1502, ho 
accompanied Don Nicol.as Ovando, who w.as sent 
out as governor, to St Domingo. Eight years 
after Iiis arrival there, ho was ordained to tho 
priesthood, and was .subsequently apiiointcd to 
a charge in Cuba. Hero he began to sigu.aliso 
iiiniself by his c.xcrtions in favour of the o]ipressed 
Indians. To oppo.so the law which divided them 
amongst tho coiinuerors. he went to Spain, where 
lie )irevailcd on Cardinal Xiinene.s to send a com- 
mission of inquiry to the AVest Indies ; but the 
^irocecilings of tho commission by no nic.ans satis- 
fying his' zeal, he revi.sited Spain, to iirocure tho 
adoption of stronger me.asiiros for tho protection 
of the natives. Finally, to prevent the entire 
cxtirp.ation of the native race by the toils to which 
they wore subjected, ho proposed that tho colonists 
should be comj'clled to ciniiloy negro shaves in 
the more severe Labours of the mines .and siig.ar- 
jil.nnt.alions ; and the propos.al av.as adopted. Las C. 
h.as on this account been represented as the author 
of tho Bl.ave-tr.adc, .although it h.as been proved to 
li.avc existed long before this jirojios.al av.as made. 
Las C. aftcravards attoiiipted to can-y out Castilian 
])eas.anLs as colonists to the AVest Indies, aa’ith tho 
a’icav of giaang more comjilete ellect to his schemes 
on beh.alf of tho Indians ; but failing in tliis, ho 
retired to a Dominican cona’cnt in Hispaniola. He 
.ag.aiu visited Spain in 1539, out of benevolent 
regard to tho native inhabitants of the AA'’cst Indies, 
and published his Jjrci'i.sdma Ildacloii de la De.druc- 
cion dc las I/nlias, avhich av.as soon translated into 
the other languages of Eurojie. The rich bishopric 
of Cuzco aa’.as oll'ercd to him, but ho preferred the 
poor ono of Chiapa, in a avild and almost unexplored 
region. The colonists received him avith no friendly 
feelings, and as ho avent the length of refusing tho 
sacraments to tho.se avho disregarded the neav l.aaa’s 
in faa-our of the Indians, ho dreav ujion himself not 
only the resentment of the planters, but the dis- 
approb.ation of the church, so that ho av.as compelled 
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to rehirn to Siiain, avhcre lio ended Ids lift:' in a 
convent in Madrid, July 1506, at tlie age of 92. 
In the course of his .ardent c.areer, he .grossed the, 
Atlantic sixteen times. A coUeotion of his works 
appeared in his lifetime (Semlle, 1552), but his 
most import. ant work was published after his death, 
the IlUioria general de las Indias. 

LAS CASES, Eiimaotel Auguste Dieudonn^, 
Cou^T, the companion and historiogr.apher of 
Napoleon in St Helena, s.aid to he of the same 
family as the preceding, was horn in 17GG, in the 
cld.tcau of Las Cases, near Eevel, was a lieutenant 
in the navy before the Ilevolution, .and then'*3ed 
from Franco, served in the Prince of CondG’s army, 
spent some time in England, where he supported 
hrmself by priv.ate teaching, and took part in the 
expedition to Qiuberon. After Napoleon’s acces- 
sion, he returned to France, and laboured in the 
prepar.ation of his admirable Atlas liisiorigue, 
which was published imder the name of Le S.ago 
(Par. 1S03— 1S04 ; last ed. Par. 1824—1828). This 
work attracted the attention , of Napoleon, who 
made him a baron, and employed him in offices 
connected rvith the home-.administr.ation. After 
the battle of Waterloo, he offered to share the exile 
of Napoleon ; and in St Helena, the ex-emperor 
dictated to him a part of his Memoirs. A letter 
which L. contrived to send to Lueien Bon.aparte, 
led to his separation from Napoleon ; and after 
eight months’ confinement at the Cape of/- Good 
Hope, ho was brought to Europe, .and resided 
mostly in Belgium tUl Napoleon died, when ho 
returned to Franco, and published the Memorial 
dc Stc-IICUne (8 vols. Par. 1823; amended edi- 
tion, 1824, often reprinted), a work which must 
be always a chief source of information respecting 
Napoleon, but in which the author has taken too 
much liberty rvith his materi.als. After the revolu- 
tion of 1830, ho w.as for some time a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, where his jdaco was on the 
extreme Left. He died 15th M.ay 1842. 

LAS PA'LJIAS, chief to^vn of the C.anary 
Islands (q. v.), is situated on the east coast of the 
island of Gran Canaria. It is a large, well-built 
town, is the seat of a bishop and of the supremo 
court for allJhe islands. Pop. 17,382. 

LASSA. VccH’Lassa. 

LASSEN, CnniSTLAN’, a most eminent oriont.alist, 
was bom on 22d October 1800, .at Bergen, in 
Ndrw.ay ; studied at Christiania, and afterwards 
(1822) at Heidelberg and Bonn, and assisted Sehlegel 
in the publication of the Udmdyana and Hilo- 
j)adcsa. Ho also associated himself avith Eugfcne 
Bumouf in the production of the Essai sur Ic 
Pali (Par. 1820). In 1830, he became Extraordi- 
nary, and in 1840, Ordinary Professor of Ancient 
Indian Languages and Literature at Bonn. Ho 
edited many S.ansorit works, deeply investig-ated the 
relations of the oriental languages and antiquities, 
and published several very important works, the 
chief of which are Die altpersischen Keilinsdiriflcn 
(Bonn, 1836) ; Vollslaendige Zusamvienstellmg aller 
bis 1845 hdannl gemachien altpers. Keilhiscltr. mil 
Erkliirung, embodying Westergaard’s investigations 
(Bonn, 1845) ; BcUrilgc zur Gcschklde dcr grkdi. und 
indo-scgtldsdicn KOnige in Baclrkn, Kabul und 
Indkn (Bonn,1838) ; Instiluliones Linguae Pracrilica: 
(Bonn, 1837) ; Qitagovinda Tayadeva: (Bonn, 1837) ; 
Anlliologia Sanscrilka (Bonn, 1838) ; Indisdie Alter- 
thumshunde, a critical history of Indian civilisation 
(Bonn, 1847-01 ; now ed., 1801-74), &c. He has 
contributed much to our knowledge of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, and of the .ancient and modern 
Iranic dialects, on which and kindred subjects 
numerous articles from his pen are to bo found in 


the Zeitsdirifl fur die Ku/ide des Morgenlandes, 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, &c. L.' died .at 
Bonn, 0th May 1876. 

LA'SSO, a long stout cord or thong of skin, with 
a leaden ball .at each end, employed by the South 
Americans in capturiug -wild horses, oxen, &c. It 
is thrown in such a manner, that when it strikes 
the neck or leg of the animal to be c.aptured, 
the impetus of the ball causes the cord to coil 
round the limb. The hunter’s horse is furnished 
ndth a saddle having a high pommel, so that the 
hunter may coil his end of the lasso round it, or 
even fix it, if he chooses, though this hatter practice 
often leads to dangerous consequences. The lasso 
was frequently used against Europe.an soldiers 
during the contest of the South American republics 
for independence ; and, though with very little 
success, by the b.arb.ari.ans in the Kussi.an army 
against the French sentinels during the Crimean 
war. Similar in its name .and appUcation is .another 
implement consisting of .a stout thong of hide with 
a slip-noose, used m many countries, but chiefly 
among the South American and Mexican himters. 
It requires much greater address to use it success- 
fully. In Mexico, the lasso is called a lariat. 

LAST HEIR, in Scotch Law, means the sovereign, 
who takes the property of persons deceased vdio 
leave no leg.al heir. See Intestacy. 

LAST TESTAMENT, or WILL, is the hast 
instrument in point of date, and it revokes prior 
wills so far as inconsistent. See Will. 

LA'STAGE, in Maritime Language, denotes the 
b.allast or lading of a vessel 

LATAKI'A (Turkish, Ladahiydi; anc. Laodkea), 
a se.aport of Syria, in the pashalio of Tripoli, and 
situ.atcd 75 miles north of the town of that name, 
and 00 miles south-west of Antioch, is surrounded 
by phantations of myrtle, pomegranate, mulbeny, 
and olive trees. It consists of the decaying Upper 
Toivn and the Lower Toivn, which are separated by 
m.agnificent gardens. On the hills in the ancinity, a 
mild and finely-flavoured tobacco is grown, and is 
extensively exported. Pop. from 7000 to 10,000. 
L. occupies the site of tho ancient Laodkea ad 
Mare, which was foimded by Seleucus Nicator, 
.and named .after his mother, and which formed 
tho port of Antioch. The ruins of tho aqueduct 
built here by Herod the Great are still extant. 

LATEE'N-SAIL, a hargo triangular sail, common 



in tho Mediterranean. The upper edge is fastened 
to the lateen-y.ard, a spar of considerable length, 
which is held at about an angle of 46° with tho 
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dcclc, by means of a mast orossin" it at a tliird or a 
fourth of the ■u'aj^ up. 

LATENT FAULT. In tlie contract of calc, it 
is a ride that the buyer t.akcs the risk of all latent 
faults or defects iu the thing sold which were 
unknown to tho seller at the time of the s.ale, all 
that tho seller answers for being, that the thing is, 
so far as he knows, what it ajijicars to be. This, 
which was the English rule, w.as extended to Scot- 
land by the statute 10 and 20 A iet. c. GO, s. 5. 
LATENT HEAT. See Ur..\.T. 

LA'TERAN, Ciiuncii or St Joiix, tho first in 
dignity of tho Roman churches, and styled in 
Roin.an usage * the hlother and Head of all tho 
churche.s of the city and the world,’ is so c.alled from 
its occuiiying the site of the splendid jialacc of 
riantius Latcranus, which, having been escheated 
(GG A. I).), in consequence of Latcranus being impli- 
cated in tho conspiracy of the I’isos, becanie impe- 
ri.al proiierly, and was assigned for Christian uses 
by the Emperor Constantine. It was originally 
dedicated to the Saviour ; but Lucius II., who 
rebuilt it in tho middle of tho 12th c., dedicated it 
to St John the Bapti.st. Tho .solemn entrance of 
the pope into oGico is inaiigiir.atcd by his t.aking 
possession of this church ; and over its jiorlico is 
the balcony from uliicli the pope, while still .sove- 
reign of Rome, was used, on certain fe.stiv.als, to 
bless the entire world. Tho original church is -said 
to have been the Basilica which w.as nreseuted to 
Sylvester by Coustantine, but it has been sevcnal 
times rebuilt, its liii.al completion dating from the 
pontilicatc of Clement XI 1. It h.as been the tccnc 
of live councils, regarded a.s ccumemc.d by the 
Roman Church. See Cou.sciu The Later.an 
Balaco w.as tho habitual residence of the popes 
until after tho return from Avignon, when they 
removed to tho Vatican. It ' was afterwards j 
] occupieil by ollici.als of the chaiiter, and is now j 
I under the control of tho It.alian government. The 
present liopo. Bins IX., had converted a portion 
of it into a imiseimi of Chnsti.an archieologa-. In 
tho pia/za of St John Later.an stands the celebrated 
relic called tho ‘ Scal.a Sant.a,’ or ‘ Holy Staircase,’ 
which is reputed to bo the .stairs of I’llate’s house 
at Jcnisalom, made holy by the feet of our Lord as 
he passed to judgment. 

LA'TERITE, n nnueral Mibnt.aiice, tho jirodiict 
of the dismtegnition and partial decomposition of 
gneiss. It forms a bright red earth ; which, where 
it .abounds, as in eonio parts of Ceylon, being blown 
about as a fine dust, imparts its hue to ever}- 
neglected article, and to the dresses of the inluabit- 
ants. The rcdne.ss of the streets and ro.ads attiwcts 
the notice of every stranger at Calle and Colombo. 
L., however, is not alway.s red. Its redness is 
Bupiiosed to be owing to the presence of iron in 
considerable quantity. When felsoar preponder- 
ate.s in the gneiss, it is w hitish ; wlien hornblende 
preponderates, it is yellow. 

LA'TES {Laics aViVoticiis), a fi.sh of the jicrcli 
family, one of the most delicate and be.st-llavoured 
I fishes of the Nile. It growas to a large size, somc- 
I times H feet long. It is mentioned by. several ancient 
1 authors. In form it resembles a perch, and the 
genus is ver}’ nearly allied. — Another sjiccics of this 
genus is tho Vacti (Laics nobilis), c.alled CocL-up by 
the English in Calcutta, one of the most esteemed 
fi.shcs o? the Ganges, which it ascends as far .as tho 
tide doc.s. 

LA'TEX, in Botany, the sap of pl.ants after it 
has been elaborated in the Ic.ave.s. It returns from 
the leave.s to the bark by vcs.sels c.alled lalici/erous 
vessels, which branch, unite, and auastomoso very 
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variously. They arc not alw.ays of uniform thick- 
ness, but present many distentions, often almost as 
if .articul.atcd. Peculiar currents are observed in tho 
Lalex, which were first pointed out by Schultz, who 
h.as bestowed great attention on this subject, and on 
the branches of physiology connected with it. Thp 
L. differs verj- much in different plants, in colour 
and other qualities, but in all it is full of granides. 

LATHA3M, RonmiT Gonno.v, an eminent English 
philologist and ethnologist, was born in 1812, at 
Billingborough, Lincolnshire. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and took tho degree of M.D., but haring 
made a tour in Denmark and Norw.ay, he was led 
to direct his attention particularly to tho Scandi- 
navian languages. For sever.al years ho was pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature in 
University College, London. ' As a physician, he 
has held important appointments. His well-known 
work, English Language, was juiblished in 1811, and 
has gone through numerous editions. The Natural 
Jlislorg of Ihc Variclies of Mankind (Lond. 1850) 
is a valuable contribution to cthnolo" 5 '. Among 
his other worlis m.ay bo mentioned his edition of 
Tacitus’s Germania, with philological and historical 
notes (18,50); Elhnologj of Ihe JJritish Colonics; Man 
and his Migrations (Loud. 1851) ; Descriptive Elhno- 
logg (2 vols. Lond. 1850) ; .and The Nationalities 
of Euroi>e {hond. 1SG5). L. published, in 1870, the 
thirty-sixth .and last number of a now edition of 
Johnson's Diclionnrg. Ho is an F.R.S. 

LATHE. See Tur.Ki.sn. 

LATHS Axn LATHWOOD. Laths are small 
strips of wood of various lengths, rarely more than 
-1 feet; they .are made either by splitting l.athwood, 
which is the Norw.ay sjiruce iir (Pinus ahies), or else 
thej' are s,awn from Canada deal, 'riio sawn laths 
arc a modern introduction, duo to the devolopmcat 
of stc.am B.aw-mills in Canada, which thus use up 
tho small portions of the lumber. Laths are used 
for nailing to the u]n-ights of jiartition-w.alls, .and 
to tho rafters of ceilings' in our buildings; they are 
placed slightly apart to receive the plaster, which, 
liy being 'pressed into the intervals between tho 
l.aths, is retained, and when dry, is held securely 
on tho w.all. Slaters’ laths are longer strips of 
wood, nailed on to tlie framework of the roof, for 
the purpose of sustaiiiiiur the skates, which .arc 
fastened to the laths by nail.s. 

LATIIY'RUS, a genus of plants of tho natur.al 
order Leguniimow, sub-order J’apilionactoe. Tho 
le.aves are funiished with tendrils, and are pinnate, 
but often only with one jiair of lealicts. Tho 
.s]iecie3 .are nnmerou'--, annua! and perenni.al herba- 
eeoiis jilants, natives of tem]ierate countries in the 
northcni hemisphere. Few of them are American. 
A number are natives of Brit.iin. Some have very 
beautiful llowers of considerable size, on account 
of which they llnd n place in flower-gardens, as 
L. latifo’iiis and L. snlvestris, tho latter a native 
of Engbuid, .and the former of the south of Europe, 
both pereimi.als, and known by the name of Evnii- 
mtSTiNf! Re-U The Sweet i’i:A (/.. odoratus], a 
native of the East, is one of the best known 
ornaments of our tlower-gardeus, a hanly annual, 
esteemed not only on account of tho beauty of its 
(lowers, but of tlicir delightful fragrance, hlany 
varieties arc in cultivation, differing in colour, &c. 
The most common British species is the hlK.l.DOW 
A''etciii.tng [L. pratrnsis) , vr\i\i bright yellow (lowers. 
L. salivas, tho Ciiiciti.ixo A’i:rcn, or Lextii, of 
Spain, a native of the south of Europe, with (lowers 
generally of a bright blue colour and wi^ed pods, is 
cultivated iu India and in Germanj', France, and 
other countries for its seeds, the flour of which, how- 
ever, is mixed with other flour rather than used 


nlon'', on ncconnt of narcotic qualities which it 
ami which cauFcd its cultivation for food 
to bo interdicted in Wiirtemherg it 1071. An 
incuralilc jiiralyfis of the limbs has sometimes been 
Jirodncod by if, both in human beings and lower 
aninnl'J. The seeds of L. clcera, although sometimes 
mod by the country people of France, arc even 
more dangerous. Those of L. Aphaca, a species 



Everlasting Pea (E. itihcrosits ) : 

0, crceiiing root, with tubers; b, pod, with calyx 

eometimos found on gravelly soils in England, pos- 
sess similar qualities avhen ripe, but in an unripe 
state arc e.aton with the pods which contain them, 
and are quite wholesome. Jj. (ithcrositSf a native of 
Germany and other parts of Europe, but not of 
Britain, is cultivated on the continent for its amy- 
laceous tubers. The tubers arc sometimes called 
Dutch Mice; in Germany, they are known as 
Earth-nnU'. The herbage of the plant is relished by 
cattle. 

LATIIMER, Hugh, one of the most distinguished 
of the English reformers, avas born at Thurcaston, 
ju Leicestershire, in the year 1490 or 1491. He 
avas educated at Cambridge, and after a brief 
period of zealous devotion to the papacy {‘ I aaaas as 
obstinate a p.apist,’ he says, ‘ as any in England ’), 
he became .attached to the neav learning .and 
divinity aa-hich had begun to establish themselves 
there. He a-ery soon became a ze.alous preacher of 
the reformed doctrines. The consequence of this 
neaa'-bom zeal avas, th.at many of the adherents of 
the old faith avere strongly excited against him, and 
ho avas embroiled in many controa-ersies. 

The dispute about Henry VIIL’s marriage avith 
C.ath.arine of Ar.agon brought L. more into notice. 
Ho avas one of the diauncs appointed by the 
university of Cambridge to examine as to its l.aav- 
fulncss, and he declared on the king’s side. This 
secured Henry’s Laa-om, .and ho avas appointed one 
of his chaplains, and received a lia-ing in Wiltshire. 
In 1535, ho was appointed Bishop of Worcester; 
and at the opening of convocation on the 9th of 
Juno 153G, ho preached two very poaa'crful and 
jmpressia’c sermons, urging the necessity of reform. 
Alter a avhilc, the avork of reform r.ather retro- 
graded than adaaanced, and L. found himself avith 
lu’s bold opinions in little favour at court. He 
retired to his diocese, and laboured there in a 
continual round of ‘ teaching, preaching, exhorting. 


writing, - correcting, and reforming, cither as his 
.ability- woidd serve, ortho time would be.ar.’ This 
was his tnie function. Ho avas an eminently 
practic.al reformer. During the close of Henry’s 
reign, and when the reactionary party, headed by 
Gardiner and Bonner, avere in the ascendant, L. 
lia-cd in grc.at privacy. He aiais looked upon aa-ith 
ic.alousy, and closely w.atchcd, and finally, on coming 
up to London for medical ada-ice, he aa-as brought 
before the Pria-y Council, and cast into the Toaa'er. 

On the accession of Edward VL, he again appeared 
in pubhe. He declined, hoavever, to resume his 
episcop.al functions, although his old bishopric avas 
offered to him at the instance of the House of 
Commons. He dea-oted himself to preaching .and 
practic.al aa-orks of benevolence. The pulpit avas 
his gre.at poaver, and by his stirring and homely 
sermons, he did much to rouse a spirit of religious 
earnestness throughout the coimtry. At length, 
with the lamented de.ath of Edavard, ho and other 
reformers aa-ere arrested in their career of activity. 
L. avas put in prison, and examined at Oxford in 
1554. After liis examin.ation, he avas transferred to 
the common jail there, aa-here he lay for more than 
a year, feeble, sickly, and worn out aaith his hard- 
ships. Death avould not have long sp.arcd the old 
man, but his enemies avould not avait for the natur.il 
termination of his life. In September 1555, he avas 
summoned before certain commissioners, appointed 
to sit in judgment upon him and Ridley; and after 
an ignominious trial, he was condemned to be 
burned. He suffered .along avith Ridley ‘avithout 
Bocardo G.ate,’ opposite Baliol College, on the IGth 
of October 1555, exclaiming to his companion: ‘Be 
of good comfort, M.aster Ridley, .and pl.ay the man : 
we shall this day light such a c.andle, by God’s grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put out.’ 

■ L.’s character presents a combination of m.any 
noble and disinterested qualities. He avas br.avc, 
honest, devoted, and energetic, homely and popular, 
yet free from all violence; a martyr and hero, yet 
a plain, simple-he.arted, .and unpretending man. 
Humour and cheerfulness, manly sense and direct 
evangelical fervour, distinguish his sermons and his 
life, and make them nhke mteresting and admirable. 

L.’s sermons were reprinted at London, 2 amis., 
1825. The Latest edition is by Rev. G. Corrie, 4 vols., 
1845. — See Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation 
(1859) ; and Latimer, a biography, by Demaus (18G9). 

LATIN CROSS, a cross aa-ith the lower limb 
considerably longer than the other three. 

LATIN EMPIRE, the name given to that ])or- 
tion of the Byz.antinc empire avhich avas seized in 
1204 by the Crusaders, who made Constantinople 
their capital. It was overthroaa-n by the Greeks in 
1261. See Bvzantine EiirmE. 

LATIN LANGUAGE aio) LITERATURE. 
— Language . — The Latin language is a member of 
the great family commonly called Indo-Germanic, 
Indo-European, or Aryan. It is therefore closely 
allied to the Greek, Persian, German, Celtic, English, 
and many other tongues and dialects of Europe, and 
to all these its kindred is more or less cle.arly slieivn 
by identity of stems and similarity of structure. 
It was primarily developed among the people who 
inh.abited that part of Western Italy which lies 
between the rivers Tiber and Liris ; and though the 
city of Rome stamped her name on the pohtical 
institutions of the empire, yet the standard tongue 
of Italy stiff continued to ' be c.alled the Latin 
language, not the Roman. As the Roman conquests 
extended, Latin spread vrith equal strides over the 
conquered countries, and was gencr.affy used by the 
cduc.atcd classes in the greater jiart of Italj-, in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and other Roman 
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provinces. But even in Italy itself, anti in Latiiim, 
there seem to have hcon two forms of tho l.angiiagc, 
differing very considcr.ahly from each other — a 
polished dialect and a mstio one — a langiiago of 
hooks and of tho liighcr olas'>es, and .a language of 
conversation and cvcrj’day life .among tho vnlg.ar. 
It avas in tho last years of tho Ilcpuhlie .and the first 
of tho Empiro that tho polished language fc.aclicd its 
highest point of perfection in the avaatings of Cicero, 
Horace, Yirgil, and others. B\it bj’ the influx of 
bti'angers, by the gradual doclino of Homan feelings 
and Homan spirit, and by tho intermixture of the 
classic forms avith tho dialects of tho i)roaancc3, it 
became corrupted, tho process of deterioration going 
on aaath doublo rapidity after tho dismemberment of 
tho Roman Empiro in tho Gth century. Thus aa’cro 
formed tho modern Pronoh, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese. Tlio English languago also oaves much 
to Latin, both directly by derivation from the 
classic.al forms, and at second-hand throngh the 
Norman-French. Latin continued to ho tho diplo- 
matic languago of Eurnpo till a compar.atia’ely 
recent period. It is still tho medium of communi- 
cation among tho learned of tho avorld, and is now, 
ns it has alav.ays hcon, tho official language of the 
Roman Catholio Church. — For a discussion as to 
tho origin and sourocs of tho Latin langu.age, sec 
Donaldson’s Vairotuanus. 

'Jlio grammar of tho Latin languago has been 
studied and illustrated by many celebrated scholars 
from Varro (IIG— 2S li. o.) down to Zumpt, Grotc- 
fend, Kuhner, and Madvig, through a long list 
of names, such as Ilonatus, I’riscian, Laurentiiis 
Valla, hlanutius, Mclanchthon, Scaliger, I’erizonius, 
Schneider, Linacrc, Ruddiman, Alvarer, and manj' 
more. In lexicography, Perotti, Stc|ihanu.s, F.aber, 
Gesner, ForccUini, Sclicllor, Freund, Georges, and 
others of less note, have done valuable forviec. 

Ijitcralin-c . — Iho Roman Rcimbho had well-nigh 
run its courso ore it possessed a nTitcr or a litera- 
turo wortliy of tho name. A kind of rude poetry 
avas cultivated from tho e.arlicst times, and w.as 
employed in such compositions as tho Ifjmin of the 
Fratres Arvales (dug up at Jiomo in 1778, and in the 
first burst of enthusiasm c.xcitod by its di.scovcry, 
assigned to tho ago of Romulus), in tho sacred songs 
to particular deities, and in trium|ihal poems and 
ballads, in tho Fcaccnnino Carols, and other rudo 
attempts to amuso or du]io an illiterate and amlgar 
jiopulacc. And even when, in later years, the 
Homans did begin to foster a literary taste, tho rage 
for Greek models hindered every effort at origin.al 
thought. It was considered highly ineritorious to imi- 
t.ato or translate a Greek UTitcr; avhilc, on tho other 
hand, it was deemed dishonourable to follow a Latin 
author. Such av.as tho feeling even in tho days of 
Horace and Virgil, both of n horn arc largely indebted 
to their Greek models. Tho first period of Roman 
litcraturo may bo s.aid to extend from 210 n. c. to 
tho death of Sidla (78 n. a.) ; tho second, or Golden 
Age, from tho death of Sulla to tho dc.ath of tho 
Emperor Augustus (14 A. P.) ; tho third, or Silver 
Ago, from tho death of Augustus to tho death of 
Adrian (13S a. d.) ; and the fourth from the death of 
Adri.an to tho overthrow of tho Western Empiro in 
47G A. D. In tho first period, tho most distinguished 
names aro those of Livius Androniens, .a. wiitcr of 
dr.amas adapted from tho Greek, whoso first pl.ay 
was brought out in 210 n.c.; Ennius, whoso chief 
work w.as an eiiio poem on tho History of Romo, and 
who also a\Toto dr.amas and satires; with Karrius, 
Plautus, and Terence, tho comedians. Tho second 
period is adorned by Vano, avho avi'oto on agri- 
cidture, gr.ammar, antiquities, &c. ; by Lucretius, a 
writer of tho didactic epic ; bj' Virgil, avho, to liis 
great epic, tho jEmkl, added pastor.al and .agricul- 
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tairal poctiy in tho Eclogues and Oeorgics; by 
Horace, in Ijuac verso .and in satire ; by Catullus, 
in lyric; by Tibullus and Propertius, in elegy; by 
Livy, O.nsar, Sallust, and Nepos, in history .and 
biography ; by Cicero, in pliilosophy, rhetoric, and 
or.atory; and by Ovid, in elegiac and didactic 
poetry. Tho tliird period boasts of Tacitus, tho 
historian and biogr.aphcr ; of tho older Pliny, tho 
naturalist ; of Porsius, and Juvenal, the satirists ; 
of Martial, tho epigrammatist ; of ColumoUa .and 
Lucan, tho didactic and epic poets ; of Statius, Silius 
Italicus, and tho younger Pliny, avith many others 
of lesser note. Tlie fourth period produced few men 
of name ; but among those who aro best known may 
bo mentionod tho Emperor hi. Aurelius, Ammianus 
Marccllinus, GcUius, Justin, Appuleius, Lachantius, 
Eutropins, hlacrobius, C.alpurnius, Boiitliius, P.aul- 
linns, and Cl.audianuo, tho last of tho Roman classic 
poets, 

Tho spread of Christianity gave rise to tho cccle- 
Binstic.al poetry of tho middle ages, which departed 
from the cla.ssio models, .and struck out for itself 
a new t 3 'po. It disregarded tho restrictions of 
quantity and metre, and substituted accent and 
rlymo .as the regulating principles of its form. The 
most famous name in tho c.arlicr period is th.at of 
Pmdontius — to whom wo maj' add Scdnlius, St 
Hilary, St .tVmbrosc, and St Gregory tho Great; 
and in tho later period, Fortnnatns; tho Emperor 
Charlcmagno, author of Veni Creator; Bede (tho 
Vcncr.ablc); Bernard do Morlcj’; Ad.am of St Vic- 
tor ; Thomas of Cclano, author of tho famous Dies 
free; James do Bencdictis, author of tho cqu.ally 
famous Stahal Mater; and St Thomas Aquinas. — 
.Seo Bernhard.v’s Eomaii Literature, and 'i'rench’o 
Sacred Latin Poetnj. 

LATI'NI, an It.alinn peoide, who in pro-historic 
times had established themselves on tho lower part 
of tho Tiber and tho Anio, botwoon tho sea and tho 
nearest Aponnincs. Tho limits of their temtory 
(LvTnni) c.annot, however, bo fixed with precision. 
Tho L. had tho Volsoi for neighbours on tho south, 
tho dEqui ami Hcrnici on tho cast, and tho S.abinc3 
on tho north; but after tho subjng.ition of these 
tribes bj’ tho Romans, tho namo of Latium was 
given to tho whole of tho conquered districts. Tho 
original and strictlj’ ethnological Latium is c.allcd by 
Pliny, Latium Antiijuum, and the newer and added 
portions, Latium Aitjeetum. The legend which forms 
tho subject of the Alucid, tho great national epic of 
tho Romans, and which desenbos tho introduction 
of .a third or Trojan element in tho piersons of 
rEncas and his companions, possesses no historio.al 
v.aluc. Tho priucip.al tovnis of tho Latins were 
Laurontum, Lavininm, Alba Longa (q. v.), from 
which, according to tho legend, went forth tho 
founders of Romo, Ostia, Antium, Tusculum, Pna;- 
nestc, and Tibur. 

L.A'TITAT, an old form of uTit in England, 
which commenced an action in tho Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; now obsolete. 

LA'TITUDE and LO'N GITUDE, in Geography, 
denote tho angular dist.ances of a place on tho c.artli 
from tho equator and first meridian respoctivclj' ; 
tho .angular dist.anco in lomptudo being foimd by 
supposing a idano to pass through tho place, tho 
earth’s centre, and tho jiolcs, and measuring tho 
angle made ly this i>lanc with the pdane of tho first 
meridian ; tho angular distaneo in latitude being 
found in tho same manner, but substituting tho two 
extremities of an equatorial diameter for tho piolcs ; 
or, more simpljq latitude is tho angle mado by two 
lines drauTi Irora tho c.arth’s centre — tho one to tho 
pl.aco, tho other to tho etjuator at tho point whoro 
it is crossed by tho meridian of tho place. Latitude 
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is reckoned from the equator to the poles, a place 
on the equator having lat. 0°, and tte poles 90“ 
N. and 90” S. respectively. Longitude is reckoned 
along the equator from the first meridian; hut as 
natme has not, as in the case of latitude, supplied 
us svith a fixed starting-point, each nation has 
chosen its own first meridian ; thus, in Great 
Britain and her colonies, in Holland, and other mari- 
time states, longitude is reckoned from the meri- 
dian which passes through Greenwich; in France, 
from that through Paris, &c. ; and in many old 
charts, from Ferro (one of the Canary Isljs), or 
from the JIadeira Isles. It is reckoned east and 
avert from 0" to ISO”, though astronomers reckon 
from 0” W.to 3G0° W., and never use oast longi- 
tude. It will easily be seen that if the latitude and 
longitude of a place 'be given, its exact position 
can be determined, for the latitude fixes its position 
to .a circle passing round the earth .at a uniform 
fixed distance from the equator (called .a parallel 
of latitude), and the longitude shows what point of 
this circle is to be intersected by the meridian of 
the place, the placeTiemg at the intersection. 

The determination both of latitude and longitude 
depends upon astronomical observation. The prin- 
ciple on which the more usual methods of findin g 
the latitude depend, will bo xmderstood from tbe 
following considerations : To an observer at the 
earth’s equator, the celestial poles aro^ in the 
horizon, and the meridian point of the equator is 
in the zenith. If now ho travel northwards over 
one degree of the meridian, the north celestial pole 
aviU appear one degree above the horizon, while 
the meridian point of the equ.ator will decline one 
degree southw.ards; and so on, imtil, when he 
reached the terrestrial pole, the polo of the heavens 
woidd be in the zenith, and the erjuator in the 
horizon. The same -thing is true with regard to 
the southern hemisphere. It thus appears that to 
determine the latitude of a place we have only to 
find the altitude of the pole, or tbe zenith distance 
of the meridian point of the equator (which is the 
s.ame thing as the complement of its .altitude). The 
altitude of the pole is found most directly by 
observing the meatest and least .altitudes of the 
polar sta? (see PoLP), or of any circumpol.ar star, 
and (correSMon being made for refraction) hairing 
li.alf the sum. Similarly, h.alf the sum of the 
gi-eatest and least meridian altitudes of the sun, 
at the two solstices, corrected for refraction .and 
par.allax, gives the altitude of the meridian point 
of the equator. The method most usual with 
navigators and tr.avellers is to observe the meridian 
altitude of a st.ar whose declination or distance 
from the equator is known ; or of the sun, whose 
declination at the time may bo found from the 
JfTautical Almanac; the sum or difference (accord- 
ing to the direction of the declination) of the 
altitude and declination gives tlio meridian altitude 
of the equator, which is the co-l.atitude. Other 
methods of finding the latitude require more or 
lc.ss trigonometrical calculation. 

The determination of the longifride is by no 
mc,ans so readily accomplished. ^Vj'riotis methods 
have at different times been proposed, most of 
which are only fitted for obscrv.atories. Among 
these may be classed those avliich depend upon the 
determination of the loc.al time of the occurrence of 
certain celestial phenomena, such as the eclipses of 
the sun, moon, or Jupiter’s satellites, occultations 
of fixed stars by the moon, the time occupied in tho 
moon’s transit overtho meridian, &c.; and comparing 
tho observed local time with the calculated time 
of the Occurrence, at some station whoso longitude 
is known (e. g., Greenwich), tho difference of time 
when reduced to degrees, minutes, and seconds, at 


the rate of 360” to 24 hours, gives the difference of 
longitude. The two methods in use among travellers 
and on board ship are remarkable for their combina- 
tion of simplicity with accuracy. Tho first consists 
merely in determining at wh.at hour on the chron- 
ometer (which is set to the time at Greenwich, or 
some place of known longitude) the sun crosses tho 
meridian. It is evident that as the sun completes 
a revolution, or 360°, in 24 hours, he will move 
over 16“ in 1 hour, or 1“ in 4 minutes. Now, if 
the watch bo set to Greenwich time — ^viz., point 
to 12 o’clock when the sun is on the meridian of 
Greenwich, and if at some other place, when the 
sun is on the meridian there, the w.atch points to 
3 hours 62 minutes, the difference of longitude is 
58“, and the longitude will be W., as the sun has 
arrived over the place later than at Greenwich; 
similarly, if the sun be over the meridi.an of a place 
at 9 hours 40 minutes A.M., the longitude is 35“ E. 
(by the chronometer). The accm-acy of this method 
depends evidently upon tho correctness of time- 
keepers (see 'Watches). Tho other method — ^that 
of ‘hmar dist.ances’ — may bo briefly explained as 
follows ; The distance of tho moon from ccitain 
fixed stars is c.olcul.ated with great accuracy (about 
three 3’e.ar3 in advance) for every three hours of 
Greenwich time, and published in the Nautical 
Almanac. The moon’s distance from some one star 
having been obsera’cd, .and corrected for refraction 
and p.arallax, and the local time having also been 
noted, the difference between this locS time and 
that time in the table which corresponds to the same 
distance gives the longitude, which may be con- 
verted into degrees as before. It may also bo men- 
tioned, that tho longitude of all places connected by 
telegr.aph with tho reckoning-point can be easily 
foimd by transmitting from tho latter a signal to 
an observer in tho place, .at a certain fixed time 
(reckoned in solar time .at the reckoning-point), .and 
by tho observer instantly .and accimately noting tho 
loc.al time at which tho sign.al arrived ; the difier- 
cnco of the two times, reduced in the way shewn 
.above, will give tbe longitude, tho time occupied in 
tho transmission of tho signal being so small as to 
be neglccteiL AVhen npimed to a heavenly body, 
tbe terms Latitude and longitude have the same 
rel.ations to the ecliptic and its poles, and to tho 
point on the ecbptic called the Equinox (q. v.), that 
terrestrial latitude .and longitude h.avo to the 
equ.ator and a first meridian. Tho positions of a 
he.avcnly body relativelj' to tho equator are c.alled 
its Declin.ation (q. v.) .and Right Ascension (q. v.). 

LATOUR D’AUVERGNE, THfiormLB hUno 
ConiiET DE, born 23d November 1743, .at C.arhaix 
in Finistftre, France, of an illegitimate branch of 
tho familj' of tho Dukes of Bouillon. Ho entered 
tho army in 1767 ; and in 1781 sem’ed imder tho 
Duke do Crillon’ .at Port Mahon. On tho out- 
brc.ak of tho Revolution, ho attached himself to 
the national cause. The ai-my of the Alps, wluoh 
operated against the Sardinians in 1792, contained 
no braver officer than Latour. He was the first to 
enter Ch.arobory, sword in hand, .at the head of his 
comp.any. But he would not he.ar of advancement 
in military rank ; and in the foUovring year, though 
placed at the head of a column of 8000 grenadiers 
in the. .army of the PjTcnecs, ho continued to wear 
tho uniform of a ciiptain. His corps obtained the 
name of. the ‘ infernal colunm,’ on account of tho 
dread which its bayonet-ch.arge3 inspired. AVhen 
ho was subsequently with the army of tho Rhino in 
1800, as he BtUl refused all promotion, Bon.aparto 
bestowed on him the title of ‘ The First Grenadier 
of France.’ He was killed, on 27th June of that 
jmar, at Oberhausen, near Nouburg in B.av.aria. Tho 
heroism and magnanimity of L. were wonderful; 
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nnd Frcndi Inogiaiiliioi nrc full of iimlaiicc^ of 
Ills ilnrinj; vnluiir, liis Spartan siinjpUcity of life, 
and his chivalrous ancctioii for his iiiviuK When 
ho died, the whole French army inonnicd for him 
three days; even’ soldier set a«ide a day's ]>a^ 
to puivliaso a silver nm to hold his heart; Ins 
faille was plneed in the chin eh of the Invalides; 
and each innniini;, till tlin elree of the Empire, at 
the iiiiister-roll of his regiment, his iiainc continueit 
to lie called, and tin' nlde. t ri-r;;rant answered to 
the call ; ‘ Jfort «ii rXiiiii/i irhonniiir’ (Dead on the 
field of honour). Tj. was not only a jiravc warrior, 
lint also a man of a itiidious di.sin.ition, and the 
author of two works, Abiii'>f/r« Jitth‘rdia tur la 
Langne rOrigiii* rl I's Attliqiiilfi il'n Brrtoni 
(17!)>), and Originr* finMfo/wfflSOl), which is, how* 
ever, only a third edition of the fortiier. 

Ij.V TIl.M’ril, a narrow valley in Xonnandy, in 
the ilep-irtinent of Oriie, closelj* sliiit in liy woihIs 
and nieks, and very diflicnlt of access. It is not. side 
ns the ]i1aee in which the Trappists (q.v.) orieinateiL 

ljATIinMjH,PlKlilii:-.\.viii:il. .‘^eeSriT., Vol.X. 

TiA'TllINKS, conveiiienri s for soldiers in eatiipt 
and liarracks. Much nttention liss of late Is-en 
devoted to their ronstniction, a large Mns-nt-sge 
of the .snny riekm "s having lieeii traced to their 
defective aiid inipiin* rondition. 

LA'TTKX, a tenn now reldnni ii«isl. It is 
applied to sh< rt-lirasi, and previous to the n forms 
in the Cii'toins t.anIT. the mnie was n-giikarly reeog- 
niseiL There an' thr< e ^•arl< tie I of I.atten known - 
/tiftt, t\nr-n, and roll. Th” first is ndhsl lira's 
ahniit the thiekio ' I of onlinary past< hoard, and 
iiiqsiiisheil ; the recond ns thin ns wTitiiig-pajs'r: and 
the tliinl is eitln r of the oth< r kinds |in1ishis| on 
Isitli tides. The tenn InttMi is of some arcimo. 
logie.sl intere't, as it is not known srhnt is me.ant 
hr tiie ‘mines r.f lathii' iiientioiied in the time <■{ 
lleiiry VIII,, and freqio nt inriitiun is made of this 
liiet.al ill various piihlie neonl*, w'lthoiit exjilaiia- 
tion of it I nature. 

Ij.VTTIf'IMlUintSi:, so e.sllisl from li.sving the 
sides cnnstnietol with ero s framim; n o iiihhii.; 
laltiee-work (I'r. and (hr. hi'/e, a kath). Sis< Kn.asir. 
iii.ll-iir. Many verv karg<' hridgei of this kiml 
have le-en rnvteil with timle-r framim; in .\mrrir.a. 
That os'er (!■•■ Sii*<piehaiina at I'oliimhia is alHnit 
one inih' and a <|n.art‘ r lone, and has twenty-nine 
span*, e.aeh C(M) f, ■ t wide, 'ill" pnneiple on whieh 
ninny katlice-lindges are enn»tnict‘sl n- emhlea that 
of the tni'ied rafteriof roofs (.\,Ik(', liK- Ut ^>th 
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a kiiig-jin'l nr h.anger in centre. Ikaeli span eon- 
sists Ilf a sene I of thr*e rafters, r<o armnp'd that 
the 111 ad of one raft'-r (II) is iiiiiin diately im-r the 
flit of the two adjoining rafters. Other kittice- 
hndgi s arc cnnstnicted wath dinj’oii.al Imias, unitcil 
with ftniiig pins, and withiiiit siisiK-iision-nids. The 
fill lilt r nietliiHl IS the itronger, ns in the latter 
the I train cuiiies cliiefly on the inns uniting the 
di.ieiinal ere- <-hraris. kAltice-hriilges aieaho con- 
striieteil in inni, and have liccn niiicli usial fur 
railway |iiiqHe-es. The first application of the 
Inttiee imiieiplu to iron was niadii Iiy Air (ienrge 
•Smart, who registered, in 1S3I, hia *p.atent iron 
hridge.' Many niodifie.ations of the same principle 
have liecn adojited — the horizontal ties at top and 
laittom li'iing alwaya of w'rought iron, and the ilia- 


gonnks either simple svroiight-iron bars, or hollow 
malle.sblc iron tiihes, or of cast iron, Tho svroiight- 
iron tubular bow-bridge, nosv in very common uso in 



railw.sycnnstnietinn,is a cnniliiimtinii of the tubular 
and the ksttice iirinci|ile. See Ti*1ici.ai: Iliiiliciii. 
I'lg. 2 shewn a iiortinn of the ksttice bridge over tho 
Ouse at I/iiidal Kerrj", York, ns designed by Mr 
llnslge, 0,11 llie bridge Ims a rle.ir span of 17«‘i 
fei t (i inches. 

LATTICE LEAF, liACE liEAF, WATER 
YAAI, or OUVIKAXnU.VXO [Oiirinm'lnt />»»,. 
Inilh), a plant nderred by sonic lioksiiists to the 
natural onler Junniginrtr, and by some to A’ltlmf- 
nenr. It ri a n.ative of Mnila’.;asc.ir, and grown in 
running itrs’.sms. It Ims a root-stork nlKiiit tho 
iliiekiu" s of a man’s thumb, six to nine inches long, 
oftiii bmiiehing, intern.ally w'hite, with a light- 
brown skin, f.sriii.seeoiis, and ii'cd for fnmk Tho 
crown Ilf the nsil is under water, and the leave i 
llnat iiisl under the surface; tho llowi r-sUslks 
nse aliove it. Thu flowers are in forked spikm. 
'nil- le.aves an* very ciirinus ; the blaib' resi milling 
I ittiee-work nropiii iieedle-w-nrk of a most regiikar 
jeittem; the loiigitiidin.il ribi Insiig cro'-isl nt right 
aii-gles by line tendrils, and the intervening s|i.sci.s 
le-ing oiHsi. Tlie blade i' of an elongated oval term, 
abruptly aciiniinatisl ; the length of the skalk varies 
acconling to tho depth of the w.ster. Thu whole 
np]H-.arance of tin* plant is very 
iH-aiitifiik It grows srell in linthoiise 
aquaria in lliitain. 

LATTI(;i:i>, or TEEILLli, in 
Heraldry, is a term .a]i|iliid to a 
hliitld coven'd with a ileenration 
ri sembliiig Frx-lty (ij. v.), but difler- 
ing ill this re>.|ii-et, that the ]iieces 
dll nut cross nver and under e.srh 
other: those dirvctisl from dexter Latticed, 
chief to sinister lu'e are Jikseed 
iipiH-rmost and rfoii ', that is, have nails inserted nt 
the joints. 

LAU’JIAX, a town of I’niv.-i.i, in the iinivincu of 
•Sileska, is situated in a charming svilley on tho 
Qmis, -Ul miles svc-it-soiith-srest of Liegnitz. Po]i. 
(IS71) DOSS, who arc cnga'ged chiefly in woollen, 
linen, and cotton wc.aviiig, bUmching, printing dye- 
ing, and licll-fuiinding, 

LAUD, Wiu.i.u(, Archbishop of Canterbiiiy, 
was the son of a clothier in good circumstances, and 
was bom at lle.sding, in Ilcrkshire, Octolier 7, lliTS. 
He cntercil St .Tolin’H Collejm, Oxford, in 1589, 
bcc.smo a Fellow in l.'iO.'l, and took liis degree of 
M.A. in 1D9S. Onlained a priest in ICOl, hu boon 





LAUDANUM— LAUENBUEG. 


made himself conspicuous at the university 'by his 
antipathy to Puritanism ; but being then a person 
of verv little eonsequence, he only succeeded in 
exciting displeasure against himself. Yet his learn- 
ing, his persistent and .definite ecclesiasticism, and 
the genuine unselfishness of his devotion to the 
ehurch, soon avon him both friends and patrons. 
In 1007, he avas preferred to the aucarage of Stan- 
ford in Northamptonshire, and in 1008 obtained 
the advoaa-son of North Kilavorth in Leicestershire. 
In both of these livings he sheaved himself an 
c.xcmplary elergyman aeeording to the High-ehurch 
pattern — zealous in repairing the parsonage-houses, 
and liberal in maintaining the poor. In 1609, he 
avas appointed Reetor of West Tilbury, in Essex; 
in 1011 — in spite of strong opposition — ^President 
of St John’s College;. in 1014, Prebendary of Lin- 
coln; and in 1015, Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 
King James noav began to recognise avhat sort of 
a man L. aa’as, and to see that he might rely on 
him as a valuable ally in carrying out his notions 
of the ‘dia'ine right.’ Not that their aims avere 
quite idcntic.al — James avas chiefly anxious to 
maintain the absolute authority of the sovereign, 
and L. the absolute authority of episcopacy. In 
1017, L. accompanied liis majesty to Scotland, avith 
the vicav of introducing episcopacy into the church- 
goa'crnment of that country ; but the attempt 
failed. In 1021, he avas consecrated Bishop of St 
Davids. After the accession of Charles I„ he avas 
translated from the see of St Daadds to that of 
Bath and Wells, became high in favour at court, 
avas more than over hated by the Puritans, and avas 
denounced in parliament. In 1628, he avas made 
Bishop of London. After the assassination of 
Buckingham (q. v.), L.' became virtually the chief 
minister of Charles, and acted in a manner so 
utterly opposed to the spirit of the times and to the 
opinions of the great body of Puritans in England, 
that one might have foreseen his ruin to be ineadt- 
able, in spite of the royal favour. In 1630, he avas 
chosen chancellor of the university of Oxford, the 
centre of High-chureh loy.alty. Prom this period he 
avas for several years busily but fruitlessly employed 
in repressing Puritanism. The means adopted avere 
not only uncliristian, but even detestable. Cropping 
the ears, ’itting the nose, branding the forehead, 
fines, imprisonments, are not at any time satisfac- 
tory methods of defending a religious system, but in 
the then temper of the English nation they avere in 
the last degree aveak and foolish. In the Bigh- 
commission and Star-chamber Courts, the influence 
of L. avas supreme ; but the penalty he paid for this 
influence avas the hatred of the English parliament 
and of the people generally. In 1633, he avas raised 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and in the same 
year made chancellor of the imiversity of Dublin. 
The famous ordinance regarding Sunday sports, 
avhich avas published about this time by royal com- 
mand, avas believed to be draavn up by L., and 
greatly increased the dislike felt towards him by the 
Puritans. His minute alterations in public worship, 
his regulations about the proper position of tho 
altar and the fencing of it with decent rails, his 
forcing Dutch and AVaUoon congregations to use 
tho English Liturgy, and all Englishmen to attend 
the parish churches aadiere they resided, display a 
petty intellect and an intolerant spirit ; as other of 
iiis actions indicate that there lurked in his small 
obstinate nature no inconsiderable amount of cruelty 
and malice. Still, it must be confessed that in 
the long-run, L.’s ritualism has triumphed. The 
Church of England was gradualljr penetrated with 
his spirit, and the high value which she has come 
to put' on religious ceremonies is partly owing to 
tho pertinacious efforts of the archbishop. * This 


influence, in short, has hindered her from becoming 
.as doctrinal and Oalvinislic as her articles woidd 
logically necessitate. During 1635 — 1637, another 
efi'ort was made by him to establish episcopacy 
in Scotland; Ibut the first attempt to read the 
liturgy in St Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, excited a 
dangerous tumult. Proceedings were finally taken 
against him, and on the 1st of March 1640 — 1641, 
he was, by order of the House of Commons, con- 
veyed to the Tower. After being stripped of his 
honours, and exposed to many indignities and much 
injustice, he was finally brought to trial before tho 
House of Lords, November 13, 1643, on a charge of 
treason and other crimes. The Lords, however, 
did not find him guilty; but the Commons had 
previously resolved on his death, and passed an 
ordinance for his execution. To this the Upper 
House gave its assent ; and in spite of L.’s producing 
a royal pardon, he was — undoubtedly in violation of 
express statute, and by the exercise of a prerogative 
of parliament as arbitrary as any long had ever 
exhibited — beheaded, 10th January 1644 — 1645. L. 
had a genuine regard for learning — at least eccle- 
siastical learning — and enriched the university of 
Oxford, in the course of his life, with 1300 MSS. 
in different European and Oriental languages ; but 
his exclusive sacerdotalism, his inability to under- 
stand his fellow-creatures, and his consequent 
disregard for their rights, forbid us to admire his 
character, though we pity his fate. His writings 
are few. Wharton published his Diary in 1694; 
and during 1857 — 1860, Parker, the Oxford pub- 
lisher, issued The Worlcs of the Most Reverend 
Father in Qod, William Laud, D.D., sometime Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, containing, among other 
things, his letters and miseellaneous papers, some of 
them not before published, and, like his Diary, of 
great value in helping us to form an adequate 
conception of the man and his time. 

LAUTDANUM, or TINCTURE OP OPIUM, is 
the most generally used of all the preparations of 
opiiun. It is obtained by macerating the sliced or 
powdered drug in spirit, and filtering. It is of a 
deep brownish-red colour, and possesses the peculiar 
odour and smell of opium. One of the greatest 
objections to it is, that it is liable to great variations 
of strength. Dr Christison remarks : Laudanum 
is made by all the colleges with such proportions of 
the opium and spirit that about thirteen minims 
and a half, or about twenty-five drops, contain tho 
entire part of one grain of opiiun. But the London 
tincture may be sometimes sixteen per cent, stronger 
than the othere, as dry opium is direeted to be 
used.’ This medicine is, moreover, very often 
adulterated. 

Laudanum is a powerful anodyne and soporific, 
but is more liable to cause headache than the solu- 
tion of one of the salts of morphia. Its general 
action and its uses will be described in the article 
Oproii. The dose for an adult varies from ten 
minims to a drachm. To children (as is the case 
with all opiates), it must be given with extremo 
caution. One minim, which is equivalent to tho 
120th of a grain of morphia, has been known to 
prove fatal to an infant. 

LAUDS. See C.uiohicai, Houes. 

LAU'ENBURG, or SAXE-LAUENBURG, 
a duchy belonging to Prussia, but formerly united 
to the crown of Denmark. In the earlier halt of the 
13th c., it fell into the possession of the Duke of 
Saxony, one of whose sons became the founder of 
tho ducal House of Saxe-Lauenburg. After the ex- 
tinction of this line, it was inherited by the Duke of 
Brunswiek-Celle in 1689, and passed into the pos- 
session of the Hanoverian lungs of Great Britain, 
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was seized along witli Hanover by the Frencli in 
1803, and afterwards, with some cbauges of bound- 
nry, was made over to Prussia, and by Prussia 
transferred to Denmark, but with reservation of all 
rights and privileges. By the treaty of Gastein, 1SC5, 
it came into the possession of Prussia. It has an 
area of 400 sq. miles, and (in 1875) 48,808 inb.abit- 
ants, lies on the right bank of the Elbe, and borders 
with Hanover, Mecklenburg, Holstein, and the terri- 
tories of Hamburg and Lubeck, and is a well-culti- 
vated and fertile country. It is closely connected 
in political affairs with Holstein. The capital, 
Lauenburg, has only about 1100 inhabitants: the 
two Largest towns are Ratzeburg (pop. 4300) and 
Miilln (pop. 3900). 

LAUGHING GAS. See Nitrooen. 

LAUGHTER— THE LUDICROUS. This 
familiar and peculiarly bum.an expression has been 
the occasion of a good deal of discussion and contro- 
versy, being connected ovitU a largo and important 
class of effects, named the ludicrous, and also with 
wit and humour. Wo shall first advert to the 
physical p.art of the phenomenon, and then consider 
the mental causes or accompaniments of it. 

Physic.aUy, Laughter is a conmilsive action of tho 
Diaphragm (q. v.). In tliis state, as remarked by 
Sir Charles Boll, the person ‘ dr.aws a full bro.ath, 
and throws it out in intcmiptod, short, and audiblo 
cachiunations.’ This convulsion of the diaphragm is 
the ()rinoipal part of tho physical manifestations of 
laughter; but there are several acccssorios, espe- 
cially tho sharp vocal utterance arising from the 
violent tension of the Larjmx, and tho expression of 
tho featmos, this being a more intense form of tho 
smile, tho cliaracteristio of pleasing emotions gener- 
ally. In extromo cases, tho eyes are moistened by 
tho effusion from tho laohrj’mal glands. 

Tho oausos of Laughter are both physical and 
mental. Among physic.al oausos, wo must rank first 
hUarity, or animal spirits generally. 'UHien there 
is a great overflow of good spirits, it takes tho form 
of tho Laugh among other violent manifestations. 
The reboimd of robust natures from constraint or 
confinement, .as when children are released from 
school, is marked with uproarious glee and excite- 
ment. Laughter is sometimes produced by tho 
.apjffication of cold, as in the cold bath. Another 
notable form is tho hj’sterioal fit, where the 
explosiveness of the nervoiLs system is an effect of 
disease, and followed by exhaustion. 

Tho mental causes of Laughter arc what h.avo given 
rise to tho controversy. To determine tho common 
characteristic of all those things termed ‘ ludicrotis,’ 
has been found a problem of no common elilliculty. 
Varioim theories have been propounded, all with 
some truth, but perhaps none entirely explaining 
tho facts. Aristotle Lays it down that ‘ tho ridicul- 
ous implies something deformed, and consists in 
those smaller faults which are neither p.ainful nor 
pernicious, but unbeseeming — thus, a face excites 
laughter wherein there is deformity and distortion 
withont pain.’ Hero ho touches upon sever.al of tho 
important conditions — viz., that there should be somo 
str.angencss or devi.ation from tho ordinary appc.ar- 
anecs of nature, that this devi.ation should bo on tho 
side of degrad.ation or inferiority, and that it should 
not bo of a kind to oxcito any other strong emotion, 
as pity. Hobbes has given a theory to the effect 
that laughter is ‘a sudden glory, arising from a 
sudden conception of some emincncy in ourselves 
by comparison with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly.’ This evidently suits a certain 
number of cases, especi.aUy the Laugh of ridicule, 
derision, and contempt. It woiUd not be so easy 
to reconcile it with the humorous and genial laughter 


of those that are but little given to self-glorification 
or proud exultation over other men’s discomfiture. 
Partly owing to this deficiency, .and p.artly from the 
h.arsh judgment of human n.ature implied in it, this 
theory has been very unpopular. It has been eon- 
tended, in opposition to Hobbes, that there are jests 
th.at do not imply the degrad.ation of any living 
being ; and that wo often feel contempt for others, 
and sudden glorying in ourselves by the comparison, 
avithout being urged to laughter. As to the first of 
these aUcg.ations, Campbell, in the Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, adduces tho following instance : ‘ Many,’ 
he B.ays, ‘have laughed .at the queemess of the 
comparison in these lines (from Iludihras ) : 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses, 

who never dreamed that there w.as any poison or 
party, pr.acticc or opinion, derided in them.’ But in 
addition to tho .agreeable surprise caused by^the 
novelty of the comparison, which is the chief ingre- 
dient in wit, and may exist without any degradation 
of the subject, there is here a most app.arent degr.a- 
dation of the poetic art, h.allowed as it is in men’s 
minds by the most dignified associations as some- 
thing akin to divine inspiration, and now reduced 
to a aatlg.ar meohanism of rlijuno-making. Hobbes 
confines his definition too much to actual persons ; 
for the Laugh may bo r.aiscd ag.ainst classes, parties, 
systems, opinions, institutions, and even ina nim .ate 
things supposed to bo personified. It would not bo 
c,asy to produce any unequivocal instance of a laugh 
r.aiscd without degrading somo person or interest, 
while in a vast number of cases this circumstance is 
the indispensable and admitted condition of tho 
effect. 

Dr C.ampbeU himself, while ch.allonging the theory 
of Hobbes, substitutes nothing in its iilaoo except 
an emuneration of the most prominent Idnds of 
ludicrous effects. These are, first, tho debasement of 
things great and eminent ; secondly, the .aggrandise- 
ment of little tilings by the language of splendour; 
and thirdly, the queerness or singularity of tho 
imagery. Now, as reg.ards the first of these, the 
debasement of things eminently great — by far tho 
largest class — the doctrine of Hobbes, if proiierly 
guarded, would bo foimd fully applic-able. There is 
a strong s.atisfaction in pulling anything down from 
a liigh pinnacle to phmgo it in the mire, which wo 
c.an interpret only as a mode of the sentiment of 
Power, one of the most energetic and deep-seated 
p.assions of tho human mind. This sentiment is 
gr,atificd by every striking effect that wo c.an pro- 
duce ourselves ; and few effects are more strildng 
than to debase or humiliate somo person or interest 
from a proud eminence ; and not only so, but (what 
Hobbes neglected to rem.ark) .also by seeing tho 
effect produced by tho ageney of some other person. 
A f.anuliar mode of pandering to tho sense of power 
is to put any one, to fright ; even the child cau 
chuclde over this triumph of its yoimg ability. 
Campbell’s second class of cases might seem at first 
sight to bo the opposite of the first, and thereby to 
contradict the general theorj'- which that illustrates. 
But when mean and Httle things are aggrandised, by 
clev.ated plmaseology, so as to r.aise a laugh, it will 
always be found that the effect is owing, not to the 
r.aising of tho subject, but to tho degr.ading of the 
Language by connection with such a subject. This 
is the so’-called mock-heroic, vrhcic tho grand .and tho 
lofty in speech being employed upon the mean and 
insignificant, are debased to the level of what they 
are applied to. Such is tho n.ature of parody. So 
that, in fact, C.ampbell’s second species .are merely a 
variety of tho first. Tho third species, m.arked by 
‘queemess and singularity of imagery,’ are really 
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nondescript, but on analysis always yield Nbore or 
less of tbe element of implied littleness or meanness 
in a subject usually beld gi'eat or digniQed. 

In short, if we carefully set aside tbe element of 
tbe witty, we sball generally be able to explain tbo 
production of laughter upon a uniform principle. 
lEverr one wordd probably allow that nine cases out 
of every ten of tbo genuinely ludicrous are cases of 
tbe pleasure of degrading sometbing, wbieb furnisbes 
a considerable presiunption that tbe remainder are 
of tbe same general cbaracter, altbougb perhaps 
enveloped with ciroiunstances that disgiuse tbe fact. 
Tbe figures of a powerful imagination, tbe ressurces 
of le.aming, and tbe polish of rhetorical art, may 
enter into'a ludicrous combination. Such we have 
in tbe works of tbe great comic writers — in tbe 
plavs of Aristophanes, blobiire, and SbaUspeare, 
and in tbe humour of Cervantes, Addison, Suift, and 
S 3 'dney Smith — but wherever there is no expressed 
or implied degradation of some characters, classes, 
opinions, or institutions, wo shall probably not 
experience tbe propjer delight of tbe ludierous. 

LAUS’CE (Ammodi/tes), a genus of fishes, of tbe 
cel tribe, uitb very elongated bodj’-, elongated be.ad, 
large gUl-openings, dorsal fin extending nearly tbe 
whole lon^b of tbe back, afial fin also long, tail- 
fin distinct from them both, and forked. Two 
species are common on tbe British coast, often c.alled 
S.t^D-EEL, a name which, in some books of natural 
history, is restricted to the larger and less tfbundant 
of them (A. Toliamts), a fish about a foot long, 
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tbe Horiiel of tbe Butb of Forth. Tbo smaller 
species {A\lancea), about five or six inches long, is 
much used\a b.ait by fishermen. Both are, however, 
very delicate and palatable. They are of a bcautifid 
silvery colour. The under jaw projects beyond the 
upper, and is used in biu-rowing in the E.and, to 
which these fishes retreat when the tide retires. 
They are obtained by digging in the sand, or by a 
kind of rake, or bj' nets drawn along the sand, when 
it is covered by the sea. 

liAXJ'NOESTOlf, the second town of Tasmania, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, is to the north of the island 
what Hobart Toum, the c.ipital, is to the south 
— the chief port of entry and mart of trade. It 
st.inds at the junction of the Esk with the Tam.ar, 
which, after a comse of 32 mUes, enters Bass’s 
Strait (q. v.) at Port DalrjTnplo. It is accessible 
to ships of cousider.able biuden, and carries on a 
thrimng commerce with the colonies of Victoria 
and South Australia. Among the principal biuld- 
iiigs are a church, a government-house, a court- 
house, a jail, a college, a bank, and a barracks, and 
schools. Pop. (1870) 10,OGS. L. has a well-patron- 
ised mechanics’ institute, which possesses a library 
coutaining GOOD vohunes. There were, in 187C, a 
grammar-school, 33 private schools, and 3 public 
schools. The imports consist of manufactured goods, 
tea, sug.ar, &c. The chief articles of export are wool, 
oats, wheat, flour, timber, potatoes, horses, fruits. 
In the siUTOunding district of the same name rises 
Benlomond, to the height of 4500 feet. 


LAtfUCESTON, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough of Enghand, forinerly the capital of the 
cormty of Cornwall, is situated on the Kensey, a 
tributary of the Tamar, 21 miles north-east of 
Bodmin. It is a very old town; its castle was 
held of the Conqueror by the Earls of. hloreton. It 
rmites with the borough of Newport in sending a 
member to the House of Commons. The county 
assize formerly held here is now held at Bodmin. 
Pop. (ISGl) of mim. borough, 2790 ; (1871) 2935. 

LAUNCH, the largest boat belonging to a ship. 
The launch has nearly superseded the long-boat, 
formerly the principal of a ship’s boats. In modern 
ships of war, the laimch is usually a small steamer, 
fully equipped, with capabilities for stowing several 
days’ provisions. The launeh of a man-of-war is 
frequently armed with a sm.all piece of artillery 
in the bow; and when the ship is employed in 
narrow seas or rivers, it is not unusual for the 
haunch to be despatched on expeditions far from 
tlie ship, and to points which she is imablo herself 
to reach. 

LAUNCH is the process of removing a vessel 
from the land to the water. The keel of a ship is 
laid upon a series of wooden blocks, placed six or 
seven feet apart, and built up three or four feet 
from the ground, the tops of which lie in a line 
which slopes downw.ards to the water at an angle of 
about five-eighths of an inch to the foot. The whole 
ship, therefore, when it is finished, slopes down- 
iwards with this inclination, and rests upon the 
Iblocks just mentioned, and upon suitable timber 
shores. When the vessel is ready for launching, 
‘ways’ of planldng are laid down parallel to the 
keel, and at some little distance on each side of it, 
under the bilges of the ship ; they extend into the 
water a considerable distance below high-water 
mark. A ‘ cradle ’ is then built imder the ship, of 
which the bottom is formed of smooth timbers 
resting upon the ways. Before launching, the under 
sides of these timbers and the upper sides of the 
waj's are well greased, and the weight of the ship 
is transferred from the keel-blocks to the cradle 
and wa 3 ’S. Timbers, called ‘ dog-shores,’ are placed 
so as to resist the tendency of the ship to slide down 
imta the right moment. "Wlien this arrives, at high- 
water, the ceremony of naming the ship takes place ; 
the dog-shores are knocked away, and the vessel 
glides stern foremost into the water. As soon as 
the water removes the weight of the vessel from the 
cradle, the latter bre.aks up into pieces. 

The Great Bastern, owing to her immense length, 
was built with her keel parallel to the water ; but 
owin" to excessive friction, it took three months 
exer^on, even with the aid of powerful hydraulic 
r.ams, to push the immense mass of 12,000 tons into 
the river. 

LAUKA'CEAij, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees or shrubs which have 
le.aves without stipules, and flowers in panicles or 
umbels. The perianth is 4 — G-cleft ; the stamens 
opposite to its segments, and tw-ice as many. . The 
fruit is a one-seeded berry or drupe ; the fruit-stalk 
often enlarging and becoming fies%. — This order 
contains about 450 known species, mostly tropical. 
The Laui-el (q. v.) is the only European species. 
An aromatic and fragrant character pervades the 
order, and amongst its products are cinnamon, 
cassia, and other aromatic b.arks, also a number of 
aromatic fruits somewhat resembling nutmeg. See 
Nutmeg. The timber of some species, as green- 
heart, is valuable ; some are valuable for theh- 
medicinal barks, as greenheart (bebeeri) and sassa- 
fras; some for their secretions, of which c.amphor 
is the moat important. Orcodaphne opifera, a 




South American tree, yields a camphoraceous 
volatile oil in great quantity, if mere incisions are 
made in its bark. The fruit of some species is 
agreeable, as the Avocado Pear (q. v.). — A few very 
remarkable species, foi-ming the genus Casytha, 
have been united -with this order by many botanists, 
although others separate them as a distinct order. 
They are climbing parasites, like dodders, and 
inhabit the woods of the hottest parts of the globe. 

L AU'RE ATE, Poet-, is an ofEcer of the household 
of the sovereigns of Great Britain. The appellation 
seems to have originated in a custom of the English 
universities of presenting a laurel UTcath to gradu- 
ates in rhetoric and versification ; the new gr.aduate 
being then styled Pocta Laureatus. The king’s 
laureate was then simply a graduated rhetorician 
in the sendco of the king. R, Whittington, in 1512, 
seems to have been the last man who received a 
rhetorical degree at Oxford. The earliest mention 
of a poet-laiu'eate in England occurs in the reign of 
Edward IV., when John Key received the appoint- 
ment. In 1630, the first patent of the office seems 
to have been granted. The salary was fixed at 
£100 per annum, with a tierce of canarj' ; which 
latter emolument was, under Southey’s ten.ancy of 
the office, commuted into an annual pajunent of 
£27. It used to bo the duty of the laureate to 
■write an ode on the birthday of the sovereign, and 
sometimes on the occasion of a national victory; 
but this custom was happily .abolished towai’ds the 
conclusion of the reign of George III. The folio-wing 
poets have hold the office of laure.ate since the 
year 1070 : John Dryden, Nahum Tate, Nicholas 
Roave, Laurence Eusdon, Colley Cibber, Willi.am 
A\Tiitohead, Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, 
Robert Southey, William Wordsworth — the office 
being at present held by Alfred Tennyson. 

LAU'REL {Launis), a genus of Lauracccc (q. v.), 
avhich, as now restricted, contains only a single 
known species, the Noble L., Victor’s L., or Sweet 
Bay {L, nolilis), a native of Asia Minor, but now 
diflused over all the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is often a mere bush of fifteen feet 
or loss, but sometimes becomes a tree of thirty, or 
ei’cn sixty feet high. It has rather large, lanceo- 
late, leathery, shining Ic.aa'es, reticul.ated uith veins, 
and axillary clusters of yellowish-white flowers of 
no beauty. The fruit is oval, bluish-black, and 
about h.alf an inch long. Both the le.aves and the 
fruit are bitter, astringent, and agreeably arom.atic, 
and were formerly much used in medicine ns a 
stomachic and stimulant, but are now almost out of 
use. The leaves, however, are still used in cookery 
for flavoiu-ing. They contain a volatile oil {oil of 
sweet hay), and a bitter, gummy extractive. 

By the ancient Greeks, the L. was c,alled daphne; 
it was sacred to Apollo. Berry-bearing twigs of it 
were wound round the forehead of victorious heroes 
and poets ; and in later times, the degree of Doctor 
was conferred with this ceremony — ^^vhence the 
term laurcation ; and, according to some, the term 
Bachelor (q. v.). And to this day, a L. crown is the 
emblem of the honour to which poets, artists, and 
warriors aspire. 

The Noble L. is common in shrubberies in Britain, 
but not nearly so common as the species of Cherry- 
laurel (q. V.), which share with it the name L., as do 
not a few other shrubs botanically very different, 
but somewhat similar in their evergreen foliag& 

LAUREL-AVATER is obtained by distilling 
a mixture of chopped and bruised leaves of the 
chcrry-l.aurel and water, after 24 hours’ niacera- 
tion. It is seldom prescribed medicinally in this 
country, but may bo given in doses of from half, a 
drachm to a drachm as a sedative narcotic, in 
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neuralgic pains, spasmodic cough, and p.alpitation 
of the heart; in short, in all the cases in which 
hydrocyanic is applicable. Death has occurred, with 
aU the symptoms of hydrocyanic poisoning, from 
its incautious use as a flavouring ingredient in 
creams and puddings. 

LAURE'NTIAN SYSTEJI, a series of higlily 
metamorphosed rpeks, older than the Cambrian, and 
apparently the fundamental series of the stratified 
rocks. They have been so named from their cover- 
ing the whole country north of the St Laivrence, 
where they were originally described by Sir AVilliam 
Logan. They consist of hornblendic and micaceous 
gneiss, alternating with or passing into mica-schist, 
the whole being considered to have been originally 
sedimentary deposits, and to have been thus altered 
by long-continued metamorphic action. A few 
large, irregular beds of cryst.alline limestones, and 
bed-like masses of magnetic oxide of iron and other 
mincnals, are interstratified with the gneiss. True 
igneous rocks are frequently intruded among, these 
strata, as veins and masses of granite, ’ syenite, 
and greenstone. The beds are higmy inclined and 
greatly contorted, so that no approximate estimate 
can be made of ■their thickness, which seems to be 
very great. Murchison and Geikie have lately 
determined that certain gre.at masses of highly 
crystaUino gneiss, which underlie the Cambritm 
Series in the north of Scotland, belong to this 
period. It is probable that some' of the highly 
metamorphosed rooks of the north of Ireland may 
be of the B<ame .ago. 

LAURUSTI'NUS (Viburnum Tinus, seoA’’iBUE- 
NTOI), a shrub very frequent in pleasure-grounds 
in Britain, a native of the south of Europe and the 
north of Africa. It is a be.autiful evergreen, with 
dark, shining, le.athery le.aves, small whitish flowers 
in corymbs, and small blackish-blue bemes. The 
flowers appear in winter or very early spring. The 
berries have drastic purg.ativo properties ; they .are 
very acrid, and inflame the mouth violently, yet 
some kinds of birds e.at them with .aaadity. The L. 
c.annot endure much frost ; and in Germany .and 
the northern p.arts of the United States, it is a 
green-house plant. 

LATJSA'NNE (Lat. Lovsana), a city of Switzer- 
land, c.apital of the canton of A’^aud, is picturesquely 
situated on the southern slope of the Jura Moun- 
tains, close to the northern shore of the Lake of 
Geneva, on which the a-illage of Ouchy forms its 
harbour. The two principal parts of the city are 
scp.ar.ated by a v.allcy, across which a fine bridge 
has been recently thrown. L. has a number of 
religious, cduc.ation.al, .and scientific institutions. 
The cathedr.al, a be.autiful Gothic building, begun 
in the 10th c., and completed in the 13th, is 
the greatest ornament of the city. L. is much 
frequented by ausitors from all p.arts of the avorld. 
Here Gibbon resided for many j'ears, ani the house 
in which ho a\Toto the gre.ater p.art of the Beeline 
and Fall is still shewn. John Kemble the actor 
is buried in a cemetery in the vicinitja Brewing, 
lithographing, and cotton and avool spinning are 
the principal branches of trade. The population in 
1870 av.a3 26,520. 

LA'VA, a name sometimes .applied genor.aUy to 
Volcanic Rocks (q. aa), but moi-e strictly confined 
to those rocks aaffiich h.ave been poured out as a 
stream of molten matter from a a'oloanic opening, 
either on dry land or in sh.allow av.ater. The siu-face 
of the stream, which speedily cools and hardens, 
is generally quite porous and a'csioular, from the 
escape of the confined gases ; but as rook is .alav.ays 
a bad conductor of heat, the interior often remains 
long in a liquid condition, permitting the continued 
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flow o£ tlie stream sometimes to a very {meat 
distance from the orifice from wiiich it has been 
discharged, notwithstanding its indurated covering. 
The end of the stre.am is a slowly-iifoving mass 
of ioo'e porous blocks, rolling and tumbling over 
each other with a loud rattling noise, being pushed 
forward in fits and starts by the viscid lava, when 
it bursts the hardened crust and rushes on. The 
structure of the interior of a solid lava-stream shews 
a coinjiact and homogeneous rock, assuming a more 
and more crystalline strueturo as the cooling has 
been the work of a longer or shorter period of time. 
Caverns are sometimes formed in lava-streaigs by 
the escape of the molten mass below, le.aving the 
cooled crust standing like the roof of a tunnel. 

LAVAL, an ancient and picturesque town of 
Prance, capital of the- department of hl.a3-enne, is 
situated on the river Mayenne, 42 miles east of 
Rennes. Its chief building is au old cbflteau, now 
a prison, and formerlj’ the residence of the Dukes 
of La Tremouille. Eor 500 3'ears, this town has 
been celebrated for its linen manufactures, which 
are exported from,' as well .as sold throughout 
Franco. Cottons, calicoes, serge, soap, and leather 
.are .also manufactured, aud tliere is a considenable 
trade in grain, wool, timber, .and iron. In the vicinit3’ 
of L. the Vendeans under L.arochejaquclcin gained 
a brilliant victory over the Ecpublicans, avho lost 
12,000 men and If) cannon in the cng.agomcut. Pop. 
(1872) 22,113. 

LA VALETTA. See Valctta, La. 

LA VALLIERE, Eraxsoise Louise de L.vb.vume 
Ledl.a^'C de, a eelebr.ated mistress of Louis XIV. of 
France, was bom at Tours, in IG-M, of an ancient 
aud noble famil3'. At .an earl3' age, she lost her father, 
and w.as brought to court b3- her mother, who had 
married a second time. She w.as not a {^c.at bc.auty, 
.and had a slight hamenoss; but her ami.ability .and 
arinning manners, and, above .all, the cxtraordin.ary 
sweetness and tenderness expressed in her looks, 
rendered her very attractive. It is seldom that one 
can do more than praise the face of a Idng’s mistress, 
but this singular creature was characterised by an 
extreme, wo might almost say a morbid delicacy 
and modc=t3’. She rcall3' loved Louis, and bore 
him four bi'ildren, of whom two died in inf.anc3' ; 
but although she and they received wealth and titles 
of honour, she remained .alwa3'S cxtromel3- sensible 
of the disgrace of their birth. ^Vhen Madame de 
bloutcsp.an became the roj’.al f.avouritc, she retired 
into a Carmelite nunner3’ m Paris, where she took 
the veil in 1G74. She died Gth June 1710, after 
having spent more than 30 3-cars in penances and 
religious austerities. She -UTote a work entitled 
ItCJlexions siir la MisCricorde de Dleu (P.aris, IGSO), 
of which a cop3’, dated IGSS, with corrections 1)3' 
Bossuet, w.as discovered in the Loua-rc in 1852. Both 
have been edited by ^I. Bomaine Cornut (Paris, 
1854). A collection of her letters was published 
in 17G7. 

LAVATER, JoiiAATi ICaspar, born on the 15th 
November 1741 .at Zurich, was the sou of a ph3'si- 
ci.au. As a boy, he was by no means distinguished 
for his talents ; but in 17G2, v-hilst yet a 3-outh, he 
gave a sigmaP proof of his energy and courage in 
coming forward, along with Henry Fuseli, to accuse 
the lamlvoigl Grebel of oppression and injustice, 
imder which others had groaned u-ithout daring to 
complain. He early gained a high reputation by 
a a-olume of poems, entitled Schieeizcrtieder (Bern, 
17G7). His next publication w.a3 Aussichlen in die 
Ewigheit (3 vols. Ziir. 17G8— 1773), of which several 
editions avore soon called for. The tone of this work 
is that of high religious enthusiasm, mingled with 


asceticism. He filled in succession sever.al eccle- 
siastic.al ofEces in his native city, and finally, in 
178G, became minister of the church of St Peter 
there. His powers of observation were very keen, 
and his discrimination of character most delicate, 
and believing that he could discover much of men’s 
characters from their countenances, he concluded 
that Physiognomy might come to be reckoned 
among the sciences. He laboured, therefore, to form 
.a system of phy-siognomy, hoping thus to promote 
greatly the avelfare of mankind, and at hast he pub- 
lished the work to which he owes the chief part of his 
celebrit3', Physlogmniiselie Fragmente zur Beftir- 
dcning dcr Menselicnkenniniss und Menschenliebe (4 
vols., Leip. .and Winterth. 1775 — 1778). This work, 
which h.as often been reprinted aud translated, is 
written in .an inflated style. It g.avc rise to much 
discussion, and occasioned not a httle display of wit 
and humour. L. himself .appe.ars latterly to have 
been convinced that his system was fanciful. But 
he w.as of a highly imaginative temperament, .and 
the religious orthodoxy which he firmly retained 
was incongruously combined with novel speoul.ations 
and with superstitious notions. He was the chosen 
spiritual adviser of many persons both in Switzer- 
land and Germany, with whom he m.aintaincd an 
unwearied correspondence. On his tours in Ger- 
many he received extraordinary marks of popidar 
esteem and lionour. When the French Revolution 
beg.an, L. h.ailod it with 303’ ; but after the murder 
of the king, he regarded it avith religious abhorrence. 
In performing kind offices to some wounded persons 
on the street at the capture of Zurich by Massena, 
2Cth September 1799, he received a wound, of the 
effects of which ho died, after long suffering, 2d 
J.anuary 1801. 

LAVAUR, a town of Fr.ancc, in the department 
of T.am, is situated on the left bank of the Agout, 
20 miles north-east of TmJouse. Its manufactures 
arc cotton-3’am, leather, and silk. Pop. (1872) 4485. 

LA'VENDER {Lavandula), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Labiatce, h.aa-ing the stamens .and 
Bt3'lc included within the tube of the corolla, the 
corolla two-lipped, the upper lip bifid, the lower 
trifid. — The Common L., or Narrow-le-vved L. (L. 
vera or L. angmiifoVia), grows wild on ston3' moun- 
tains and hiUs in the south of Europe, and in more 
northern regions is very gencrall3' cultiv.ated in 
gardens. It has a delightful aromatic fragrance, 
and .an .aromatic bitter taste, .and contains a great 
qu.antity of .a volatile oil, oil of lavender. The 
whole plant possesses stimulant properties, and is 
used in medicine, but p.articularly the spikes of the 
flowers, .as a tonic, stomachic, nervous stimulant, 
&c. L. Qowers .arc often put into wardrobes to keep 
.aw.ay moths. They arc much used in perfumer3-. 
Oil of L. is procured by distillation of L. flowers 
with water. It requires 70 lbs. of flowers to 3neld 
1 lb. of oil. It is rather lighter than w.ater, p.ilo 
yellow, very fluid, and vei-y fr.agr.ant. Spirit of L. 
13 made by distilling L. flowers v-ith rectified spirit ; 
L. icatcr, one of the most popular of all perfumes, 
by dissolrtng oil of L. v-ith smaller quantities of 
other a-olatile oils in rectified spirit. L. is exten- 
sively cultivated for its flowers in some jilaces ne.ar 
London, and particularly at Mitcham in Sm-rey, 
where more than 200 acres are occupied by it, the 
light aud sandy soil being especially suitable to it. — 
Broad-leaved L. {L. lal folia or L. spica) is also a 
native of the south of Europe, but is more tender 
than common lavender. It is also less fragrant, and 
the oil which it 3’iclds is called Oil of Spike, .and 
sometimes Foreign Oil of Lavender. This oil is 
used by painters on porcelain, and in the preparation 
of varnishes. 
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LAVER, a iiamo given to a number of kinds of 
sea-'n'ecd, 'wliiok are used as food, especially Por- 
2>7iyra vulgaris and P. laciuiata, of the sub-order 
Goufcrvacccc, and nearly allied to tbo genus Ulva. 
Xhese plants grow on rooks and stones in the sea, 
and arc not unfreqiront on the British shores. Tlicy 
consist of a very thin flat purple frond, which is not 
gehatinous. The frond of P. vulgaris is w.aa’y and 
undivided, that of P, laciuiata (sometimes called 
Sloicu) is deeply cleft, and has the segments lohed 
and cut at the cdgc.s. L. is stewed and brought 
to table ns a lu.xurj’ ; also jiiokled and eaten with 
pepper, vinegar, and oil, or with lemon juice. It is 
regarded as useful in scrofidous affections and 
glandular tumours, a juoperty which it prob.ably 
owes to tbo iodine which it contains. — The name of 
Gur.uN' L. is given to Ulra latissimUf a common 
sea-weed of the British shores, the frond of wliich 
is gi cen, membranous, broad, flat, wa\y, and some- 
times iullated. It is bitterish, but is often used 
in the same w.ay as the true L., and possesses 
similar properties. 

LA VILLEMA'RQUE. Sec Sun'., Vol. X. 

LAVISH PERSONS. See iKitiimcrioN-. 

LAVOISIER, Antoint. Lauuu.vt, the founder 
of the antipblogistie or modern chemistrj’, av.as 
born in Paris, August 17‘13, and devoted himself to 
soicntific, and jiarticularly to chemical studies, to 
obtain the meatus of more fully iiroseeuting Avhich, 
bo accepted, in 1700, the oflicc of farmer-general. 
In 17flS, ho was inado an academician ; in 1770, 
discovered a way of greatly improving the quality 
of gunpowder ; and made otlier beneficial tliscovcries 
in economics, and in the ap[)lic.ation of chemistrj' to 
agriculture. Availuig himself of the discoveries of 
Black, Pne.stlej', and'Cavendi.sh, and making in.any 
experiments and discoverie.s himself, ho w.as led to 
connect the reccntlj'-discovercd gas, oxvgen, with 
the phenomena of combustion and of .aciditj’ ; and 
in 17S3, ho proved that avator can bo formed bj' 
burning o.xj'gcn and hydrogen together, and that it 
c.an be decomposed into the same elements. He and 
his lussociates invented a neav chemical nomencla- 
ture, adapted to the advanced state of the science, 
which w.as vervgenerallj' adopted. See O'iiumisit.y, 
and CilTJUic.ai. No5ir.xcL.aTUi;r. L.’s oernces to 
science could not rave him from the popular rago 
against f.ariners of the taxes during the Reign of 
Terror, and he died bj- tbo guillotine, 1701. His 
princip.al avork is his 'J’raitH PUmeuiaire tic Vhimic ; 
but of course his chemical works are now interest- 
ing merelj' ns marking the history of tbo science. 

LAAV, in 'J'htologv, a term variously' used. In tbo 
Bible, it often includes tile whole of rca'ol.atioii, 
doctrinal .as avcll ns jucceptivo ; but it is often also 
used, in a more restricted and somewhat cona'cn- 
tion.al sense, to signify' the books of Moses, the avholc 
Jewish scriptures being comprehended under the 
twofold designation of ‘ the lav.' and the proiihets.’ 
A very' n.atur.al .and common use of the term Inav is 
to denote the preceptive part of revelation, in con- 
tradistinction to the doctrinal, the one being desig- 
nated as the lata, and the other as the gospel. When 
employed in scrijituro arith exclusive reference to 
the precejitivc ]j.art of revelation, the term I.aav 
rometimes signifies the Jou'ish code of precepts ns 
to rites and ceremonies, c.allcd by theologians the 
CnnmiOKiAL Law, and avhich is regarded as linving 
been abrogated avhen the .Teavish dispensation gna'c 
jilaco to the Christian. The ceremoui.al law is also 
regarded as haa'ing in its rites and cercmonic.s — ‘ a 
shadoav of good tilings to come’ — symbolised the 
grc.at doctrines which form the system of Chris- 
tianity. — ^Thc Moiial Laav is that preceptive reve- 
lation of the divine aa-ill avhich is of perpetual 
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.and unia'crsal obligation. It is commonly' regarded 
by theologians as summed up in the Tea Command- 
ments; and, accoriling to our Saviour’s oaa-n state- 
ment, as stiU more briefly and comprehensively, 
summed up in the tavo commandments of loa’ing 
God with aU our heai-t, and soul, and strength, and 
mind, and loving our neighbours as ourselves. 
Although the Ten Commandments avere mven to 
the Jeavs at Mount Sinai, it is not therefore held 
that they avcrc intended for the Jews alone, or were 
then first promulgated ; the mor.al law being 
regarded as rc.ally the law of nature, aanitten on the 
heart of man at his creation, although to fallen man 
a clear and express revelation of it has become 
necessary'. One of the chief contested points in con- 
nection avith this subject is that of the Sabb.ath 
(q.a'.). Another relates to the law of nature, and 
the a'.alue avhich ought to bo practic.ally assigned to 
the decisions of the judgment and conscience of 
man, apart from express revelation. — The obligation 
of the moral law on the consciences of Christians is 
acbnitlcd by .all except .i\ntiuomian3 (q. v.). 

LAW has been variously defined. ^ Blaclcstono 
says it means the lailes of lium.an action or conduct. 
This definition is too a'.'idc, for it is confined only to 
such rules ns courts, supported by proper .authority', 
aa'ill enforce. The I.aav of nature consists of those 
laws avhich aro common to all manldnd, and aro 
supposed to be, ns nearly' ns c.an bo conjectured, 
independent of tbo accidents of time and place. The 
cia'il or raunicip.al l.aw of a nation is avh.at is com- 
monly' understood by tbo term law, avlicn .applied to 
a particular country'. Tlio ‘ Civil Laav’ is .also some- 
times used 2>nr execltcnce to denote the old Roman 
Laav as embodied in the Institutes of Justinian, the 
Code, and other parts of avhat is commonly called 
the Corpus Juris Cirilis. Many of the loading 
doctrines of that I.aav have boon adopted by modern 
nations. England is tbo cirilisod country wliich 
lias adopted the least from that code of laav, while 
Scotland folloavs tho continent.al nations in adopt- 
ing the Roman or Cia'il Law to a large extent, 
and on many subjects in adopting it entirely. Tho 
law of nations is subdivided mto public Inter- 
national Laav (q. V.) and private intcniation.al Law, 
or tho eomitas gentium. Law is often used in 
England ns contradistinguished from equity, but 
this is chiefly duo to the accidental circumstance, 
that there is a subdirision of courts into courts 
of law and cijuity, acconling to the nature of tho 
remedy' given. Sec J ur.isrr.UDr.xcn, IxTimXATioxAl. 
Law, CiiANcniiY. Law is .also often in popular 
l>.arl.anco distinguished from justice, tho Latter being 
BiqiposcKl to be jicrfect in its nature, or as near tho 
standard of perfection ns c.an bo supposed ; avhcrcas 
there are numberless cases of injury, h.ardship, and 
ojiprcssion, which, owing to human infirmity, no 
system of human laws can adequately redress ; 
and this is often adduced ns conlirm.ation of tho 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments. Law 
is also sometimes subdivided into criminal^ law, 
constitutional Law, &c., acconling to tho particular 
subject-matter. 

IjAW, Rojuk or Civii. Sec Hw. 

LAW, WiLLiAJl, an influential rclirious writer of 
last century', was born at Ivingscliffc, Northampton- 
shire, in lose, and cduc-atcd at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where ho took liis degree of JI.A. in 
1712. • He w.as for some time tutor to Edward 
Gibbon, father of the historian, who spc.aks of his 
piety and t.alents arith unusu.al w.annth. About 
17-10, two of his friends, hliss Hester Gibbon, sister 
of his pupil, and hlrs Hutcheson, widow of a Loudon 
barrister, haa'ing resolved to retire from the world, 
and devote themselves to avorks of charity' and a 
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religious life, cliose L. for their almoh’er and 
iustnictor. The ladies settled at Kingsolifle, and 
here L. died, April 9, 1761. L.’s -writinga are deeply 
tinged ivith ivhat is commonly eaUed mysticism. 
His principal work is his Serious Call to a Devout 
and Iloh/ Life (1729), a treatise that first awakened 
the religious sensibilities of Dr Johnson, who spe.aks 
of it in high terms, and from which the brothers 
We.dcy also derived much advantage. Next to the 
Serioiii Call, his most important works are his 
Answer to Jlandoville’s Fable of the Dees (published 
1724; republished, with an introduction by the Rev. 
E. D. Maurice, 1844), his Lettci-s to tho Bishop of 
Bangor, The Way to Knowledge, and The Spirit of 
Lore. His collcotcd works were published (Lond. 
9 vols. 1762). 

LAAY, John, compfci'oUcr-geucral of the finances 
of France, .and famous for his credit opcr.ation3 
during the ■ minority of Louis XV., was born at 
Edinburgh, 21st Aprd 1671. His father avas a 
goldsmith and banker, and proprietor of the cst.ato 
of Lauriston, near Edinburgh. L. e.ai‘ly shewed a 
most remarkable talent for arithmetic, algebra, and 
Icindred sciences. After the death of his bather, ho 
removed to London, where ho was admitted into 
the first circles of fashion, bilt avas soon compelled 
to flee, in consequence of a duel in avhich ho Idlled 
his advers.aiy. Ho avent to Amsterdam, and spent 
his time in studying tho credit operations of tho 
bank. About tho j'oar 1700, ho roturnod~Jo Edin- 
burgh, a zealous advocate of a p.aper currency ; but 
his propos.als to tho Scottish parliament on this 
subject met avith an unf.aa’our.ablo reception. Ho 
noav a-isitod difforont parts of tho continent, avhere 
ho accumulated a largo fortimo by gambling, but 
sought in vain to avin the favour of goa’emments 
to his banking schemes. At last, ho settled in 
Paris, and in comp.any avith his brother William, 
sot up, in 1710, a priv.ato haul:, which aa'as soon 
Euocessfid and prosperous to such an c.xtr.aordinary 
degree, that the Duke of Orlo.ans, the Regent, 
adopted, in 1718, L.’s plan of a nation.al b.anlc, and 
issued prodigious quantities of bank-notes, avhich 
enjoyed perfect credit, avhilst the ordinary national 
bonds remained, as they had long been, at a price 
far beloavVheir nominal a'alue. In 1719, L. origin- 
ated his Mississippi Scheme (q. v.), and the folloaving 
year avas^mado a Councillor of State and Comp- 
troUer-gentr.al of Finances; but on tho failure of his 
scheme, and tho insolvency of tho national b.anlc, ho 
resigned the latter office, and thought it prudent to 
quit France. He proceeded first to Brussels, but 
hmally settled in Venice, whore ho managed to eko 
out a avretched living by g.arabling, and died there 
in May 1729. A complete edition of his works avas 
published at Paris in 1790, and another in 1843. 

LAW'BTJRROWS, LL-nrns or, in Scotch Law, 
a avrit or document in tho name of tho sovcrc^, 
commanding a person to give security' .against oucr- 
ing violence against another. The person applying 
for or issuing tho letters must swear to tho truth 
of some cause of akvrm, such as actual person.al 
adolonco or threats of violence. Sometimes a wife 
may apply for lawburrows against a husband. Tho 
person against avhom the letters are directed, must 
lind caution to keep tho peace within a cert.ain 
number of days specified, and this he does by 
executing a bond of caution. H he, notwithstand- 
ing, use violence, an action of contr.avcntion of 
hawburrows may bo raised against him before 
justices of tho peace, and he is fined in a sum 
equal to the actual damage resulting, which is paid 
to the party injured. An action lies .against a 

erson who mahciously takes out letters of law 

ujrows against another. Lawburrows corresponds 


to what are c.aUed Articles of the Peace (q. v.) in 
England or Ireland.' 

LAW-MEROHANT, a name often used in law 
to denote the customs which have grown up among 
merchants in reference to mercantile documents and 
business, such as bills of exchange, bills of lading, &o. 
These customs become incorporated with, and form 
p.art of, the common law, and are binding as such. 

LAWN TENNIS. See Stjrp., Vol. X. 

LAWRENCE, a city of Massachusetts, H.S., on 
both sides of the Merrimack River, 26 miles from its 
mouth, and the s.ime distance north of Boston. It 
is a handsome manufacturing city, with a park, and 
fountains supplied from a reservoir 140 feet high ; 
has 21 .churches, G newspapers, and cotton and 
woollen manufactories employing a c.apital of 8 
millions of dollars. These are supphed with water- 
power by .a gr.anite dam across the Merrimack 
River, 1629 feet long, and at the deepest part 40^ 
feet high, which has created a basin 9 miles long. 
The w.ater is distributed to the nulls by a canal 
1 mile long, 100 feet wide, and 12 deep. The city 
has been entirely built within a few ye.ar3, and was 
incorporated in 1853. Pop. in 1870, 28,932. 

LAWRENCE, GtrLP op St, a western inlet of the 
Northern Atlantic, washes .at once all the British 
provinces, properly so called, of North America — 
Newfounffiand, C.anada, New Bnmswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island. It has three 
communications with tho ocean — tho Strait of BoUe- 
isle, between Newfoundland .and Labrador; the Gut 
of Canso, between the island of Cape Breton and tho 
peninsula of Nova Scotia ; and a far wider p.assaeo 
than either, with tho island of St P.aul in the middle, 
between C.apo Breton and Newfoundland : while in 
tho opposite direction it n.arrows, at the west end of 
Anticosti, into tho estuary of tho jnighty river, to 
wliich, as far even as its sources, it has gradually 
extended its own name. Besides Anticosti, St Paul’s, 
.and Prince Edw.ard’s, already mentioned, tins arm 
of tho sea contains very many clusters of islands, 
.and, more particularly in its southern half, tho 
Magdalcns and tho Birds ; these islands being, ono 
an(f all, rendered more d.angerous to shipping by 
tho thiclmcss of tho fogs .and the unoort.ainty of tho 
currents. 'The Gulf of St L. is celebrated for_ the 

roductivencss of its fisheries ; but perhaps it is 

cst known as a channel of traffic, connecting, as 
it does, the busiest thoroughfares of maritime trade 
with one of tho most extensive systems of inl.and 
navigation in the avorld. 

LAWRENCE, St, the river mentioned in tho- 
preceding article, constitutes by f.ar the largest body 
of fresh water in tho world. Including the hakes 
.and streams, which it comprises in its widest accep- 
tation, it covers, according to tho lowest estimate, 
fully 73,000 square miles ; .and as nearly tho whole 
of this area averages considerably more than 600 
feet in depth, tho aggregate cannot represent less 
than 9000 solid miles— a mass of water which 
avould take upwards of 40 years to pour over the 
Falls of Ning.ara, at tho computed rate of a miUiou 
cubic feet in a second. As the entire basin of this 
water-system falls short of 300,000 square miles, 
tho surface of tho land is only three tunes th.at of 
the water. 

This mighty artery of North-east America rises, 
under thc^name of tho St Louis, on the spacious 
platc.au. which sends forth also tho Mississqipi 
tow.ards the Gidf of Mexico, and tho Rod River of 
tho north towards Hudsoffis Bay— aU threo being 
said, in wet seasons, occasionally to mingle their 
floods. Lake Superior, tho next linlc in the chain, 
finds its way to Lake Huron through tho rapid 
of St Mary, which has been overcome by a ship 
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cannl on tlio right, or American aiclc. Below Lalto 
nutnn, wliidi receives Lako hlicliigan from the 
Boutli, the river St Clair, Lako St Clair, the river 
Detroit and Lako Erie maintain pretty neatly the 
same level, till the river Niagara ilcsccnda 331 feet 
to Lako Ontario, whieli is itself still 230 feet above 
sea-level. From this, tlio last of the connected 
series of inland seas, issues the St L. jiropcr, wUch, 
with a few comparatiTOly insi'miflc.'int expansions, 
presents the chaiactcr first of a river, and then 
of an estuary, down to the gulf. Between Lake 
Ontario and the city of hlontrcsil, which marks the 
head of the navigation, there aro various c.it.'irncts 
or rapids, which, besides having been gradually 
ascertained to be more or less practicable, tnay_ be 
nil avoided by means of canals on tbo British side. 
At about tao-thirds of the distance from Lake 
Ontario to the cit 3 ’ of hlontrcal, the intersection of 
Iho iKitalicl of 43* determines the jKiint svhero the 
St L., .sftiT having bei-n an intcrn.itionnl boundary* 


priiicip.si aiixilinn*, the bl(.siva, from the iiortli- 
svest j and a little iiiorc than lialf-«'aj‘ between 
tills confluence and Three Itivers, the highest jKiuit 
of tid.sl inlliii'iire, the I’iehelieil or Sorel, from the 
south, brings m tbc tribute of Lako Champlain. 
Betsveen Mnntrc.al and Quebec the St has 
recentlj' been much deepened ('eo hInNTr.r..\l.). At 
Quebec, after a run of nearlj’ 400 miles from Lake 
Ont.ario, it iitc.adil}’ avidens into an esluaiy of about 
the s.anic length. The entire length, including the 
chain of hakes, is about 2200 miles. 

In connection with the improvcineiits on itself and 
its afliucuts, the St I* olUni to sea-going ships tho 
nobhst 6}aitcm of inland navigation in the world, 
embracing a continiioiis lino of about 20(R) miles ; 
its advantages, however, are m.ateriallj' im|Kiirod bj’ 
the rea’trity of the climate, which binds it in the 
clmiiis of aniiter at Ie.ast five niiuiths in the j'car. 

LAWRENCE, .St, the I)e.aeon, one of the most 
celebrated martyrs of tlio c.arlj' cliiircli, tbc sub- 
ject of liiaiiy ancient jnnegj'ncs, and of one of the 
most olalsirato of tbo hymns of I’nideutiiis._ lie 
was one of the deacons of Home, in the pontificate 
of .Sixtus I, (.'Id e.), and as hiieli was especially 
chaigcd with the care of the piMir, and the orplmiis 
and widows. In the iwr, edition of ViiIeri.an.lK'ing 
Slimiiiniied, neeonliiig to the legend, Iwforc tho 
pra-tor ns a Christian, ami lieiiig called on to deliver 
iiji the tn'.asiires of the .’liun h, he mockingly p_ro- 
diiccil the jioor and the hick of his charge, declaring 
th.at ‘ those were his tiasasiin’s ; ' and on his per- 
^isting ill his refusal t<i a.ienliee, being condcmncil 
to be ra.astvd on a gi idiron, he continued through- 
out his tortures to mock his persecutors, hlany of 
tho det.sils of his niartyid.iiii are probably due to 
tho imagination of the piielic.sl_ narrator; but tho 
mnrlynlom is lIlIque^tIoII.sbly histnrie.sl, and dates 
from the year fl-'iS. Ilis feast is celebrated on the 
10th August 

LAWRENCE, Sir. Thomas, President^ of tho 
Roj'.sl Ac.vluni 3 ', aas born at Bristol in 17(19, and 
at tlio early age of ten years cntensl on tho pro- 
fession of a porirait-jininter in ctaj'ons, nt Oxfonl, 
svhero he iniinediately obtained full employment 
Thero is an engraving avhich bears to have been 
‘dirceled by I. K. Sberuin,' thceclebrotcd cngras'cr, 
of n jiortrait of the young artist; it is dcilic.atcd in 
the following terms : ‘To tho nobility and gcntiy in 
general, and the nniversity of Oxfoid in jxirlicular, 
who have so libenally countenanced Ins jiencil, 
this portr.ait of hhastcr Lawrence is inscribed by 
their most devoted and most grateful sen'ant, T. 
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Lasvrcncc, senior.’ It avas published by Lawrence, 
senior, at Ikitli, .Tunc 18, 1783, along avith a print 
of hits Siddons in the charncter of Zara, drawn 
by Master L., and ongraard by J. R. Smith. The 
young artist next sot up nt Bath, where ho 
met avith great encouragement; and at the age 
of eighteen, settled in London, and entered as a 
student of the Royal Academy, haarng a year 
prca’ioiisly taken to p.ainting in oil. ]As_ success 
avas extraordinary ; in 1701, before lie attained tho 
ago rcquircil by the laavs of tho Academy, ho aras 
emeted a supplemental associate by desire of tbo 
king ; on Reynolds’s dc.ath a ^'car aftenvards, was 
appointed limner to his majesW; was made a 
Itoyal Academician in 1798; knighted in 1816; and 
on Iknjnmin Y’'cst’B death in 18*26, succeeded him 
as President of the Roy.al Academy. He died in 
London, 7th January 1830. L. aaas the fas-eurito 
portrait-jiaintcr of his time, hod an immense prac- 
tice, and obtained larger prices for his avorks than 
were ca’cr paid to any prcanoiis portrait-painter. 
Ilis talent ns a painter avos doubtless oa’orrated 
during his life, but justice has per >ccly been done 
to it of l.atc years; fur his style, though in many 
rc!>iiccts mcrctricions, avas greatly influenced by tho 
fasiiion and dress of the peri^ and in time to 
come, impressions of the principal characters who 
figured uiiring tho Regency, and in the reign of 
Ocorge IV., avill be t.akcn in.ainly from his avorks. 
IRs portraits in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor 
ore of the gre.atest historiixil aaliic. lie was a man 
of great urbanity and fine taste, ai.d left a mo«t 
aalnabic collection of dnaavings by the old iimstcrs, 
now unfortunately broken up. See L\fe and Corn- 
upondotec of Sir T. Latenncr, by Williams (1831) ; 
and Cunningham's Lire* of JOritish Painter* (1833). 

L.\ WRENCH, Sm Wii.u.oi. Sec Sow., Vol. X. 

LAITRENCE, B.inoK nin Rioirr ■Uoxoon.uiLi: 
JoiiK Laiiid-Maik, is younger son of Lieutenant- 
colonel Alexander Laavrciicc, who served in the 
Myi-ore campaign, and at tho capture of Scring.a- 
patam. Born nt Richmond, Yorkshire, 1811, he 
obtained, in 1827, a presentation to llaileybury 
College, avhero he carried oil tbc chief prizes, llis 
first years in tho Indian civil scra'icu weru hpent in 
Delhi and tho iicighlioiirhood. On the annexation 
of tho Punjab, L. avas appointed commissioper, 
and afteravanbi lieiitcnant-gna'prnor of the Punjab. 
When tho Indian mutiny broke out ho proa'cd the 
mainstay of tho British dominion in India. The once 
rv.tles'i Sikhs had become so attached to his firm 
and beiiclicent rule, that Ij. av.as enabled to send 


England, he rcccia'cd tho thanks of iKirliamcnt avith 
tho grant of a pension of £1000 a year, lie was 
inado a baronet in 1S5S, and n priay-councillor 
in 1830, In 1861, L. avas nominated one of the 
knights of tho 'Star of India.’ In 1863, ho suc- 
ceeded tho late Lonl Elgin as goa*crnor-goncRil of 
IiitUa ; he av.as made a member of the Indian coun- 
cil, and the Court of Directors of the East India 
ComiKiny granted him a life pension of £2000 n 
year. In 1869, ho ai'os raised to the IIousc of 
Peers. At the first clcotion of the London school- 
boanl in 1870, 1/>nl L. w.-is elected chairm.an, a post 
he Biibscciiicntl)' resigned. 

Ills elder brother. Brigadier-general SiK Hcxr.v 
MoNTGO.aii'.UY L.taa’REXCi^ bom in 1806, aa'os chief 
commissioner of Lucknow, .and a-irtunll}' goa'crnor 
of Clide w’hcn the Indian luiitinj' broke out. While 
in command of the handful of hcroio men who 
defended the aammen and children in tho Residency 
of Liicknoai', Sir llcniy avas wounded bythc explo- 
sion of a shell, and died July 4, 1867. Rc ai’os tho 
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founder of the Lawrence Asylum, for the reception 
of the chilch-en of the European soldiers in India. 
A monument to his memory has been placed in St 
Paid’s Cathedral. 

L^V^-W.TISRSIS. The usual law-terms in England 
aud Ireland nic.an those periods of the year during 
which the haw-courts sit in hanc or in full court to dis- 
po.=c of business. These are of aneient origin, and are 
now fixed by statute as follows : Hilary term begins 
.Tamiary 11, ends 31st January ; Easter term begins 
April 15, ends 8th May ; Trinity term begins May 22, 
emls 12th June ; Michaelmas term begins Novejnber 
2, ends 2oth November. Though the courts idways 
sit .at those periods, yet they have a power of 
appointing sittings after term also, avhich power is 
alwavs exercised for the despatch of arrears of 
business. And the judges also practically sit nc.a,rly 
all the year roimd, disposing of business of one kind 
or another, except in the long vacation, avhich 
extends from 10th August to 24th October. But 
ea-en during that period also, one or more judges 
attend to perform incidental business ; and it is only 
for some purposes, a!nd for some kinds of business, 
that the long a’ac.atiou acts as a suspension of 
hostilities. 

In Scotland, the law--teims are differently arranged. 
The Court of Session sits from 15th October to 20th 
klnrch, and from 12th May to ISth July. But there 
also the judges are employed in other business during 
the intervals. , „ , 

As to the quarter-days usual between landlord 
and tenant, see LiOrroLOiiD and Tenant. 

LAWYER, in the United Kingdom, is_ not a 
(.echnical term of law, but a popular name gia'on to 
those who are either jiractitiouers of the laav or 
intimately connected ovith its administration. In 
Great Britain and Irehand, lawyers are subdivided 
into two classes. See Attohnevs and Solicitous, 
Bakhistehs, Adidcates. In the Unjted States, an 
.attorney acts .as counsel, and vice versd, there being 
no similar subdivision of the profession, and the 
expediency of the subdivision has often been can- 
a-assed in the United Kingdom of late years. 

LAYA-hlON. See Serr., Vol. X. 

LAYABU, Austen He.nhy, Englisli traveller 
and politicUn, oyas born at Paris in 1817. He avas 
destined for the haw, but linding the profession little 
congenial to his tastes, he set out on a course of 
eastern tr.avel, visited several districts of Asiatic 
Turkey, .and bec.ame f.amiliar avitli the manners and 
di.alects of Persia and Arabia. On his first journey 
along the banlcs of the Tigris, in 1840, he avas 
struck avith the ruins .at Nimrud— a village near 
the junction of the Tigris and the Zab, pointed 
out by local tradition as the site of the original 
city of Ninea-eh— .and felt an irresistible desire 
to ex.amine the remains of the ‘birthplace of the 
avisdom of the ovest.’ In 1842, M. Botta, the Ercnch 
consul at ISIosid, conducted some extensive exca- 
a'ations at that place, and L. returning to the 
region, again directed his attention to Nimrud, It 
avas 1845 before he coidd obtain the requisite me.an3 
and facilities for his search, and he then, aadth the 
help of some Arabs, began secretly to dig in the 
mound supposed to contain the ruins. He soon 
came upon some sculptured remains, and became 
convinced that he had touched a rich vein of archaso- 
logical treasure. His excavations avere resumed in 
1846 and 1847, and his energy and perseverance 
avere reavarded by the' discovery of the ground 
remains of four distinct palatial edifices. The aamlls 
liad been lined avith large slabs of gypsum or 
■alabaster, covered avith bas-reliefs and cuneiform 
inseriptions. Many of these avero'sent to England 
by L., together avith gigantic-winged human-headed 


bulls and lions, and e.agle-headed deities. They 
avere placed in the British Museum, of avhich they 
have since rem.ained the chief attraction. L. at first 
conducted his search .at his own expense ; he aa-as, 
in 1845, liberally assisted by Lord Stratford do Red- 
cliffe, then British ambassador in Constantinople ; 
.and ea-entually, as the value of these specimens of 
Assyrian art began to be knoaam, the House of Com- 
mons a'oted a sum of £3000, avhich was applied ty 
the trustees of the British Museum, in continuiug 
the cxcaa-ations under L.’s superintendence. On his 
return to Engl.and, he published a narrative of his 
explorations, under the title of Nineveh and its 
Jiemains, and another avork entitled Monuments of 
Nineveh. He was presented avith the freedom of 
the city of London, received the honour of H.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford, and avas Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen universitji in 1855 — 1856. Having 
determined to devote himself to a political career, 
he became, in 1852, M.P. for Aylesbury, but lost lus 
seat in 1857. He visited the Crimea during the 
Russian avar, avent to India after the mutiny; in 
1860, again entered the House of Commons for 
Southwark ; from 1861 till 1866 he avas Under-Secre- 
tary of Skate for Foreign Affairs. In 1869, he avent 
as British ambassador to Spain ; and in 1877 he avas 
sent to Constantinople as temporary ambassador. 

LAYING, or LAYERING, a mode of propagat- 
ing trees, shrubs, and perennial herbaceous plants, 
avhich is very frequently employed by gardeners and 
nurserymen. It consists in bending .and fastening a 
br.anch, so that a portion of it is imbedded in earth, 
there to thi-ow out roots, the extremity being made 
to groav erect in order to form a new plant. Tho 
separation from tho p.arent plant is not effected tUl 
tho layer is sufficiently provided with roots. Any 
injury aa^hich prevents the free return of the sap 
greatly promotes tho formation of roots, .and a notch 
m therefore usu.ally made in one side of the branch, 
at the place aa-hore tho formation of roots is desired ; 
it is ako often a little split up from tho notch; 
and sometimes a ring of bark is cut off, or a avire 
is tavisted round it. The time which must elapse 
before the layer should be separated from the 
parent pl.ant is a’ery various ; a feav months being 
sufficient for some, and tavo ye.ars requisite for 
others. Many plants which c.an be propag.ated by 
cuttings are more easily and successfully propagated 
by layers. 

LA'ZULITE, or AZURITE, a mineral long 
confounded avith Lapis Lazuli (q. aa), but although 
someavhat similar in colour, very different in com- 
position; consisting chiefly of phosphoric .acid .and 
alumina, avith m,agnesia and protoxide of iron. It 
occurs imbedded m qu.artz, or in fissures in clay- 
skate, in Styri.a, North C.arolma, Brazil, &c. 

LAZZARO'NI, a n.ame said to be derived from 
that of Lazarus in the par.able, and, until lately, 
designating a particular class of the inhabitants of 
Naples. They had no fixed h.abitations, regular 
occupation, or secure means of subsistence, but 
occasionally obtained empIo 3 ment as messengers, 
porters, boatmen, itinerant vendors of food, &c. 
They have performed an important part in all tho 
rca-olutions and movements in Naples for a long 
period, and in recent times have allied them- 
sch’cs to the c.ause of despotism. They avere wont 
.annually to elect a chief (Capo Lazzaro), avho av.as 
form.ally'recognised by tho Neapolitan government, 
and who exercised an extraordinary poaver over 
them. Of late, they haa-e lost many of their pecu- 
liarities, have come more avithin the pale of civil- 
isation, and, in fact, are no longer recognised as a 
separate class, though the n.ame is still given to the 
boatmen aud fishermen of tho city, who are really 
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tlio most inclustriona nncl best-principled of tlio 
Neapolitan popnlnco. 

LE. or LEII, tlio capital of Ladakh (q.v.) or 
hliddlo Xilict, two niilca to tlio north of tho Upper 
Indus, in lat 34° 10’ N., and long. 77" dO' E., at an 
elevation of more than 11,600 feet .above tlio se.a. 
I’op. variously cstitiiatcd at from 4000 to 10,000. 
L. is a main entrepit between Tartary and tho 
Punjab, and for tho shawl-wool of Tibet, 

LlbAD, Tire, used on shipboard, for ascorlaininc 
tho deptli of avater, consisLa of a piece of lend slinpcd 
like an clonpatcd cloek-aveight, attached to a lino of 
about 20 fathoms. Tlio lower ivirt of tho Ic.ad is 
rcooiicd out, and filled avith tallow, that portions of 
tho bottom may adhere. Tho (Urp-tra Uad areielis 
from 2.5 to 30 lbs., and is attached to a lino of far 
greater lenglli. 

IjEAU (sj-mb. Pb., cquia*. 103.7 — noav sj-Blcm, 
207 — spec. prav. 11-4) i.s a bluisii-arhito metal of 
considembloj brilliancy, avhicli soon disappears on 
exposuro to the lair, oaving to tho formation of a 
thin film of oxide. It is so soft that it in.ay lio 
readily cut avith a knife, or maj- lio inado to take 
iiliprcKsions, and it leaves a streak u|>on pajier. It 
in.ay !» cut or beaten into thin sheets, but in duc- 
tility and tenacity it is loav in tho scale of mot.als. 
It is ia\adily fusible at a temiieraturc of about C2.'>“, 
and at a hiplier teniiK-raturo it aK'orbs oxygen 
rapidly from tho air, and the oxide thus fonneal 
volatilises in the form of avhito fiiim-s. 

The cotnbinesl action of air and water on le.ad is 
a suiiject of great practical imisirt.aiico, in conse* 
qudicoof tho mel.al bcinp so fia'quently employed 
in the coiutnictinn of cisterns and wnter-pi|ies. 
Tho le.ad Incomes oiidi'td at tho surface, and tho 
ar.alcr dissolves tho oxide j this solution absorba tho 
c.arl)onio acid of tho ntmosnhore, a film of liyilrated 
oxyc.arlionsto of lead (f'bO.HO -h PbO.CO,) is 
deposited in silkv se.ales, and a fresh jiortion of 
oxido of le.ad is fonm-d and dissolvesl, and in tins 
way a rapid corrosion of tho metal ensues. This 
action is m.ateri.ally incrv.asisl by tho iirvsence of some 
salts, and diminished by tho iiro'enco of other s.alti 
in tho water. It is much incre.asejl by the occur- 
rence of cldorides (which, n.s eldorido of soilinin, 
is often present in spring water), and of iiitrate.s 
and nitrites (which arc often pn-sent in sjiring and 
river waters, from the deeomiKisition ot organic 
matter) ; avliile it is diminished by tho sulph.at«'s, 
jihosjihatci, and carbonates, nn<t especbaily by 
carlKuiato of lime, which is nn extremely common 
impurity in spring asater. In tho latter c.xse. a 
film ot insoliiblo c.arlxmate (if lead is rapidly 
fonned on tho surface, and tho metal beneath is 
tliiiB protected from the aelion of tho MWter. If, 
however, tho avater contain iniieli earlxinic acid, 
tho rarbon.ato of le.ail may bo dissolved, and con- 
ridering tho danpers that ariso from the uso of 
avater impregnated avith lead, cist< nis constructed 
of sLato aro far jireferablo to Ic.aden one«. 

Pure lead is of a-erj' raro <x-£urrence. Almost 
all the le.ad of commereo is obtained from (lalena, 
tho native sulphide of lead bv a process^ to lie 
presently explained. Tlio le.ati thus obtained is 
often nmrhj pure, and to obtain it p'r/edhi jnire, it 
should bo redueed avith black flux from tho oxide 
left by igniting tho pure nitrate or c.arbon.ate. 

Tho comiiounds of le.ad avith oxygen are four in 
niimlicr — viz., a sub-oxide, Pb,0, avliioh is n black 
jiowdcr of no imiiort.anco ; a protoxide, PhO, avliioh 
IS tho b.a.so of tlio ordinary s.alfs ot tho metal; a 
binoxidc, PbO, ; and red lead, avhicli i.s n com- 
pound of the two la'it-nnmcd oxides, and i.s usu.ally 
represented by tho formula 2PbO,PbO,. Tlio 
protoxide is commonly known na LUharije. It is 


obtained on a largo sealo by tho oxidation of lead 
in a current ot air, when it forms a scaly mass of 
a yellow or reddish tint. If tho oxidation bo 
oficeted at a temporaturo beloav that required, for 
tho fusion of oxide, a yolloav powder, termed 
Maiiicot, is obtained. Lithargo is ranch used by 
tho a.s.saycr (seo Arsay) ns a flux ; it enters largely 
into tho composition of tho glazo of common 
carthenwnro,' and it is employed in pharmacy in 
tho preparation of jilastcrs. A mixturo of 1 part 
ot massicot svith 10 of brickdust, m.ado into a 
p.asto with linseed-oil, forms tho compound laiown 
as Mil matlic, which, from tho.hardness with svhich 
it sots, is frequently employed to repair defects in 
atono-facings. 

Tho most important of tho s.alts of tho protoxide 
ot lead arc— 1. Tlio carbonate (PbO,CO,), which 
occurs native n.s a beautiful mineral in transparent 
ncivllcs or fibrous ma.ssc.s, and which is prepared 
under tho name of ichlte lead on a largo scale as a 
pigment by a proce.ss to bo subsequontly described. 
Tho (xirlionato is insoluble in avater, unless it is 
largely charged with carboniq acid. It is quickly 
blackened by exposuro to hydrosnlphurio acid 
(siiljiliiircttcd hydrogen), ^itlicr in tlio form of gas 
or in Bolntion, and this is a serious drawback -to 
tho uso of tho lead icilts as pigments. _ 2. Tlio 
iidphate (PbO, SO,), which occurs native in white 
prismatic crystals, and is formed ns a heavy white 
precipitate on adding sulplrario acid or a soluble 
sulphate to a Boliiblo lead n-alt 3. Tlio nitrate 
jPbO,NO,), which is formed by di«solving lc.ad or 
Its protoxide in dilute nitric nciit 4. Tlio cJiromate*, 
of which tho princii>.al aro tho neutral chromate or 
chrtme i,xl/oie (Pb(l,Cr 05 ), <'”‘1 dichromato or 
orange (Jironie. Tlieso aro much used as pigments, 
and in calico-dyeing. 6. Tho acetates, Tho ordin.ary 
or neutral acetate (Pb0,0,ll,0, -f 3,aq.l is pro-, 
nared on a largo scale by tho solution of lithargo 
in distillcrl vinep.ar, and evaporation, when tho 8.alt 
is obtained in four-sided prisms, or more commonlv 
in a mass of confused mimito whito ciystals, which 
at 212’ lose their water of crjutallLsation. From its 
appearance, and from its mvectish t.astc, it derives 
its common name of tuijar of lead. It is mucli used 
l>oth in medicine and In the arts. B.asic acetate of 
b-ad, regarded by soino dicrai.sts as a diacotatc, and 
by otbera ns a triacetate, and commonly known ns 
OoulartCs Kitract, is prejiarcd by Imiling a solution 
of sugar of lead avith lith.arge, and adding alcohol, 
when tho B.alt separates m minnto transparent 
needles. It is tho active ingredient of Qoulard 
]]'ater, which is imitated by tho Liquor Plumb! 
J)iacetatis Dihitus, and of GouUmVt Cerate, avhicli 
is imit.atcd by tho Ceratum Plumln Compositmn of 
tho lAindon I'hnnnacopo'i.a. 

Tho best tests for solutions ot tbo B.altn of lead 
are tho formation of a black sulpliido with hydro- 
sulphurio acid or hydro.sulpliato of ammonia, 
insolublo in nn cxcc*s ot tho re.agent; ot a white 
insolublo Biilphnto with sulphurio .acid, or a snliiblo 
Bulphato; of a yellow chromate with chromate of 
potash : and a yellow iodide with iodide of 
jKitaasium. All tlio B.alt.s of Icail, insoluble in 
water, aro soluble in a solution of potash. Beforo 
tho blow-jiipo on charco.al, tho r.alt.s of lead aacld 
a soft whito bead of tho met.al, surroimdcd by a 
yellow ring ot oxide. 

Its use in Medicine . — Tlio most import.ant cxim- 
pmmd’ot lead in tho materia medica is the acetate 
of lead, which is administered internally ns an 
astringent and ns a sedative. It is of service ns 
nn astringent, csTiccially in combination with opium, 
in (mses of mild Jmglish cholcr.a, and oven ot Asiatic 
cholera, and in various forma of diarrhoea. It svill 
frequently 6heck tho punilcnt expectoration in 
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phtliisi^, .nntl the profuse secretion in bronchitis. 
In the various forms of hiemorrhage— as from tho 
lungs, stomach, bow^s, or womb — itiis employed 
p.artly rvith tho view of diminishing the diameter 
of the bleeding vessels, .and partly with the object 
of lowering the heart’s action, and by these me.ans 
to stop the bleeding. The ordinary dose is two or 
three gr.iins, with h.alf a grain of opiui^ in the form 
of c. pdl, repeated twice or thrice daily. If given 
for too long a time, symptoms of Lead-poisoning 
(d. V.) rviU arise. 

Smelting, <i-c . — Lead was largely worked 
by tho liomans in Great Britain, and pigs u-itK L.atin 
inscriptions have been frequently formd near old 
smelting- works. The mining of lead in Engknd was 
formerly regulated by curious laws ; some places, 
such as the King’s Field, in Derbyshire, having 
special priruleces. It was the custom in this dis- 
trict not to aUow the ore to leave the mine tiU it 
was measured in tho presence of an offickl c.atled a 
har-masier, who set aside a !25th part as the long’s 
cope or lot. Up to a comparatively recent period, 
persons avere .allowed to search for veins of the ore 
■without being liable for any damage done to tho 
Bod or crops. 

Lead ore is pretty gener.aUy distributed, but by 
far the largest supply of this metal is obkaiued from 
Great Britain and Spain, tho former country yielding 
some 75,000 tons per annum, and the Latter prob- 
ably an equal supply. Nearly a fourth of ihe total 
British produce is procured from tho Northumber- 
land and Durham district, whore there exists, at 
Allenheads, one of the largest mining establishments 
in tho world. Scotland and Ireland furnish only a 
very small quantity. 

AVith tho exception of a little from the carbonate 
of load, all the supplies of this metal aro obtained 
from the sulphide of lead or G.alena (q. v.). The 
lead ore, when taken from the mine, is broken 
up into small pieces, ‘botched,’ and avashed, to 
separate impurities, by moans of apparatus described 
rmcler METAinmoY. Sulphide of lead, avhen 
tolerably piu-e, is smelted avith comparative e.ase. 
It is first ro.asted in a reverberatory fumaee, 
such as is shewn in the figures 1 and 2. From 


reduces much of the lead, sulphureous acid beiug at 
the same time evolved. In the third stage, lime is 
thrown in and mixed with slag and unreduced ore. 
When this becomes acted on, the whole of the lead 
is pr.acticaUy separated from the ore, and is then run 
off at the tap-hole g. 

In some districts, the roasted ore is smelted on a 
separate ore-hearth called the Scotch furnace, where 
the he.at is urged by bellows. Peat and co<al are 
used as the fuel. This is a slower mode of smelting 
than the Last, but yields a purer lead. 

Dining the operation of smelting, a considerable 
quantity of lead is volatUised, and carried off as 
fume or smoke, which, when allowed to eso.ape into 
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Fig. 2. — Plan of a Eovorberatory Load Furnace : 
a, hearth on which tlio ore is spread ; b, firoplace or grate j 
0 , the fire bridge ; d, chimney j c, working doors ; /, opening 
for supplying ore ; p, tap-hole. 

the atmosphere, not only involves a loss of lead, but 
destroys all vegetation for some distance around tho 
works, and poisons cattle and other anim.als feeding 
ne<aT them. Much attention has of late been paid 
to tho obtiating of those evils, and several plans are 
in use for the purpose. .Where it can be done, no 
method is more cfFective than simply conducting 
the smoko from the furnaces through a long horizon- 
tal flue — s,ay a mile in length — to a vertical stack. 
The fume condenses on the sides, certain openings 
being left for tho purpose of collecting it. About 
33 per cent, of the fume thus recovered consists of 
metallic lead. 

AAThen lead contains antimony and tin as impuri- 
ties, they are separated by fusing the metal in 
shallow pans, .and allowing it to oxidise at tho sur- 
face. In this way, the antimony and tin form oxides, 
and as such are skimmed off. Load reduced from 
galena always contains a little silver, of which 8 or 


Fig. 1. — Section of a Keverbcratoiy Lead Furnace. 


20 to 40 cwts. of galena are put into tho fur- 
nace at a time, either with or avithout lime. In 
about two hours, the charge becomes sufficiently 
roasted. During the process, the larger portion of 
the ore (PbS) t.akes up four cquiv.aleuts of oxygon, 
and becomes sidphate of lead (Pb 0 ,S 03 ), a little 
oxide of lead (PbO) is also formed, while another 
portion remains unaltered as sulphide of lead. 
After it is roasted, the ore is thoroughly mixed 
together, and the heat of tho furnace suddenly 
raised. This causes a reaction between the un- 
changed and tho oxidised portion of tho ore, and 



Fig. 3.— Dcsilvensmg Pot : 

(7, pot ; b, fireplace ; c, main fine. 

10 ounces to the ton is a very common proportion, 
although it often exists in much larger quantity. 
Tho separation of this silver is now greatly facilitated 
by means of a desilverising process patented by the 




lato Jlr H. Pattinson of Neivcastlo-on-Tjme. It 
consists in melting tbo lead, and allowing it to cool 
slowlj', at the same time briskly stirring the melted 
mass. A imrtion of tbo lead is tbiis made to crys- 
tallise in small grains, wbieb, as pure lead solidifies 
at a lower temperature than wben alloyed with 
silver, leaves tbe uncr3’stalliscd portion ricber in 
silver. In tins operation, a row of, s.aj', nine cast-iron 
jiots arc used similar to tbc one slicmi in fig. 3. 
Tbe}’ are usnall}’ about G feet in diameter’, and each 
boated rntb a fire below. Tbc lead from tbe smelt- 
ing furnace is treated ns above in tbe iniddlo pot, 
from wbieb tbo jinorer crvstalliscd portion is ladled 
with a strainer into tbo first pot on tbo right, and 
tbc ricber portion, wbieb remains liquid, is removed 
to tbc Grst pot on tbo left. With both kinds, tbe 
Iirocoss is several times repeated — tbo one becoming 
poorer, and tbo otber ricber in silver every time, till 
tbo lead in tbc pot on tbo extreme right has bad its 
silver almost entire!}’ removed, and that in tbc pot 
on tbo extremo loft contains .about 300 ounces of 
silver to tbc ton. Tbc silver is then obtained from 
this rich lead by melting it on a flat bone ash cupel, 
placed in a reverberatory furnace, and cx|>osing it to 
a current of air wbieb reduces tbc load to tbc oxide 
or litlinrpc of commerce, leaving tbe silver on tbo 
cupel. Fully 000,000 ounces of silver arc in this 
w.ay annually separated from Bntisb le.ad, tbc Latter 
at tbo same time being improved in quality. 

Load is an important metal iii the .arts. Polled 
out into .sbects, it is largely used for rooting bouses, 
for av.atcr-ci'torns, and for watcr-pipe.s. It is .also 
of great service in tbc construction of Large cb.ambers 
for tbc manufacture of sulphuric acid. Its value for 
the manufacture of .shot is well known. Alloyed 
with antimony, !cc., it is largely consumed for type- 
rnet.al, and with tin for solder! Much le.ad is abo 
required for tbe manufacture of pewter, IJrit.anni.a 
metal, !cc. See .\i.Loy. 

Of tbe conqmunds of lead other than ,allo}’.s avbicli 
occur largely in commeree, tbo following are tbo 
Iirincipal : 

ir/iifl’ Lccn! nr Cctrhoiuitr nf a siib'-tancc 

very extensively used ns white luiiit, and also to 
form a body for other colouni in ]iaiuting. Asimieb 
as 10,000 tons of it are annually ni.adc in Kngland. 
White lead is still largely made by the old IJiitoh 
process, wbieb con-ists in treating metallic le.ad, c.ast 
111 tbe form of stars or gratings, ni such a w.ay as to 
facilitate tbo absorption of carbonic .acid. These 
.stars of lead ]il.accd in c.irtheiiwarc a’o.sscLs, like 
flower-pots, containing a little we.ak .acetic acid, .arc 
built lip in tiers in the form of a .st.ack, and sur- 
rounded with silent tan or liorsc-dung. The be.at 
given out from the dung volatilises tbo .acid, which, 
along avitli the air, oxidi-es the lead. The acetic 
acid cb.ange.s tbe oxide into the .acetate of le.ad, and 
this is, in turn, converted into the c.arbon.ato by tbc 
carbonic acid given ofl' from the hotbed. By this 
proccs.s, met.allic lead requires from si.x to eight 
M’ceks for its conversion into ■white lead. Several 
le.ss tedious processes for ' the manufacture of a 
white paint from lead bavo been tried at various 
times, but tbo only one now practised is that for 
tbe production of an o.xycblorido of le.ad, by acting 
on raw galena with bydrocliloric acid. ^ 

j'lfiiuuin^ lied Lend, or lied Oxide of Lend, is 
much consumed in tbo inanufactnro of flint-glass 
and porcelain, and to some extent .a.s a pigment. It 
requires to be ni.adc of very jmre le.ad, as a slight trace 
of copper would impart a colour to glass. Minium 
is prepared by beating massicot or protoxide of lead 
to .a temperature of COO^ F. in iron trays, in a rever- 
beratory furnace, earefnlly avoiding fusion. More 
oxygen is thus gradii.ally absorbed; and a compound 
of the protoxide and tbo peroxide of lead is formed, 


having a bright red colour, which is the red lead of 
commerce. — Litharge has been already noticed. 

LEAD-POISONING. Persons whoso system 
becomes impregnated with lead, as, for example, 
p.aintors, who are constantly handling avbite lead, or 
persons who for a length of time have been using 
w.atcr charged with a le.ad-s.alt, exhibit a series of 
phenomen.a of le.ad or saturnine poisoning. 

The c.arly phenomena, which constitute avbat 
Tanqucrcl des Planches, the highest authority on this 
subject, terms primitive saturnine intoxication, are, 
(1), a narrow blue line, duo to tbe presence of sul- 
phide of lead, on tbe margin of the gums next tbe 
teeth; (2), a peculiar taste in the month, and a 
peculiar odour of tbe breath ; (3), a jaundiced state 
of the sicin, avitli more or less emaciation; (4), a 
depressed st.ate of tbe circul.ation. 

These premonitory phenomena arc followed, unless 
rcmedi.al means are adopted, by tbo four follou’ing 
forms of disease, each of ■which m.ay exist alone, or 
m.ay he complicated with one or more of tbo others, 
or m.ay follow tbe others, aritbout, boarever, b.aving 
.any definite order of succession. 

1. LVjVD Colic, avbich is by far tbo most frequent 
of the diseases. 

2. Lmvi) IliinuMATisar or Aiitiikalgia, avhiob in 
frequency is next to colic. 

3. Lr.ao Pai.sv or PAHALa’.si.s, avbich may affect 
either motion or sensation, and is next in frequency. 

4. Disiasi; or Tin: Biiaix, avhicli is tbo lc.a.st 
common of .all tbc fonns of lead-poisoning, and is 
manifested by delirium, by coma, or by convulsions. 

Lead Colic is cbaracterised by sharp continuous 
.abdominal pains, avhicli are usnallj’ diminished on 
pre.^isiire ; by hardness and depression of tbo abdo- 
miii.al aa’.alls; by obstinate constip.ation, sloai’nes.s 
and hardness of tbc pulse, and general disturbance 
of the .sy.stcm. Tbc blue lino on tbo gums sera’es at 
once to distinguish it from other a’.ariotics of colic. 

Lead llhi-umnlism is cbaracterised by sharp pains 
in the limbs, unaccom])anicd by redness or swelling, 
dimini.sbcd bv pressure, incrc.ascd by motion, and 
accompanied liy cramps, avitb h.ardncss and tension 
of the affected parts. It is distinguLsbed from similar 
affections bv the blue lino on tbo gums. 

Lead Pahij is characterised by a loss of voluntary 
jiowcr over certain muscles. It more commonly 
affects tbe upper than tbe lower extremit}’, and tbo 
muscles most frequently affected are those of tbo 
ball of tbc tbumb, .and tbo extensors of tbe wrist, 
giving ri.se to tbc condition represented in tbo tiguro 
as wrist-drop. 




A slicw.s llio dropplnj of the h.aml in consequence of llio 
p.sisy of llic extensor inii=clcs, vliilc II slicwa the xe.-istod 
coiulition of the muscles whlcli form the ball of tbo thumb. 

The Treatment. — Tbe patient sbottld bo placed in 
a Btilphurettcd bath, W’bich converts .all tbo lead- 
salts on tbe skin into tbc inert black sulphide of 
lead. These baths should bo rcpc.ated till they cease 
to c.ause any coloration of tbo skin. At tbo same 
time, he should drink avater acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid, or a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
avith a slight excess of suliihuric acid, by avbich 
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meins nn insoluble siJphate of lead is formed, 
avbich is eliminated by tile purgative action of the 
excess of sulphate of magnesia. Iodide of potas- 
sium is then administered, ivhich acts by dissolving 
the lead out of the tissues, and .allowing it to be 
removed by the urine. 

The palsy may be speci.ally tre.ated, after the 
elimination of the lead, by electricity, and by 
strychnine in minute doses. 

I’crsoiis exposed from their oocup.ation to the risk 
of lead-iioisoning should be cspeei.all 3 '' attentive to 
cleanliness ; and if they combine the frequent appli- 
cation of the warm b.ath with the use of sulphuric 
lemonade or treacle beer acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, as a drink, they m.ay esc.ape the eflects of the 
metallic poison. 

LEADER, the name given to the performer in an 
orchestra who plays the principal first-violin. 

LEADIlsG EOTE (Fr. note sensible), in IMusic, 
is usually understood to mean the sharp seventh of 
the diatonic sc.ale, or the semitone below the octave, 
to avhich it leads. Thh most of the German theorists 
have now relinquished the term le.ading note, as 
every note, when it is felt tliat another imme- 
diately above or below it shoiild follow, m.ay he 
said to bo a leading note. 

LEADING QUESTION is .a technical expres- 
sion in Law to denote a question so put to a witness 
as to suggest the answer that is desired or expected. 
Tims, if a witness is asked : ‘AV.as he dressed in a 
black co.at?’ it is supposed the witness will answer, 
yes ; whereas the proper w.ay of putting the question 
is : ‘ How was he dressed?’ or, ‘ What land of co.at?’ 
&c. The rule established in courts of justice as to 
the correct practice in such matters, is, th.at when a 
witness is examined in chief, i. e., by tlio party who 
.adduces such witness, leading questions arc not 
allowed, except in one or two rare cases ; wherc.as, 
when the witness is cross-examined, i. o., by the 
opjiosiiig party, leading questions m.ay bo put ; for 
the object is to make the witness contradict and 
stultify himself, so that the jury will disbelieve him. 
The above rule, however, only ajiplies to material 
questions, for in immaterial questions leading ques- 
tions may bj.nut, so as to save time. 

LEAF-CUTTER BEE, a name given to certain 
species of solitary bees (see Bei;) of the genera 
Mcyacliilc and Osniia, in consequence of their habit 
of lining their nests with portions of leaves, or of the 
petals of flowers, which they cut out for this purpose 
with the mandibles. Meyacliile centunoiilaris, .a 
common British species, uses the Ic.aa'cs — not the 
petals — of roses, fitting the pieces together so as to 
form one thimble-shaped coll uathin another, in .a 
long cylindric.al burrow, the bottom of each cell ' 
cont.aining an egg and a little pollen p.a3te. The 
structure of these nests is verj’ nice and curious. ' 

LEAF-INSECT, or WALKING-LEAF (PhyU 


troi)ical coiuitries, having wings extremely like 
leaves, not only in colour, but in the way in which 
.they are ribbed and veined; The joints of the legs 
.are also exp.andcd in a leaf-like manner. These 
insects spend their lives .among leaves, move slowly, 
.and would bo much exposed to every enemy, did 
not their le.af-like appearance preserve them from 
observ.ation. 

LEAGUE (from the Lat. leuca), a measure of 
length of great .antiquity. It was used hy the 
Romans, who derived it from the G.auls, and esti- 
m.atcd it as equivalent to 1500 Roman paces, or 
1-37G modern English mUes. The league ivas intro- 
duced into England by the Normans, probably before 
the battle of H.astings (1066), and had been by this 
time lengthened to 2 English miles of that time, 
or 2y^ modern English miles. At the present day, 
the league is a nautical measure, and signifies the 
^ fiegree — i. c., 3 geographicid miles, or 
3 456 statute miles. The French and other nations 
use the same nautical league, but the former nation 
had (until the introduction of the metrical system) 
two land-measures of the s.amo name, the legal 
posting-league = 2 42 Eng. miles, and the le.aguo 
of 2o to the degree, which is = 276 statute English 
miles. 

LEAGUE, the term genenally employed in the 
ICth .and 17th centuries to designate a political 
alliance or coalition. Tlic most famous leagues wero 
those of Cambray, Schmalkald, NUrnberg, &c. But 
the name has a peculiar importance in the history 
of Fnance, as .applied to the opposition organised by 
the Duke of Guise (q. v.) to the granting of the 
free exercise of their religion and politie.al rights to 
the Huguenots. This le.ague, known ns the Holy 
League (Saintc Liyue), w-.as formed .at Peronne, in 
1576, for the maintenance of the Roman C.atholie 
religion in its predominance ; but the object of the 
Guises was r.ather to exclude the Protestant princes 
of the blood from the succession to the throne. 
For an .account of the civil av.ar th.at ensued, see 
^E^-RY III., Henry IV., and Guise.— See Mignet, 
Ilistoire de la Ligue (5 vols. Par. 1829). 
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LEAKE, WiLLiAJi Martin, .a lieutenant-colonel 
in the British .army, .and a tr.aamUcr ivho lias contri- 
buted much to our knoavlcdge of the ancient and 
modem geography, history, and antiquities of Greece. 
He avas bom in 1777, and died January 6, 1860. 
With remarkable critical acuteness and soundness 
of judmnent, he combined great learning and an 
admirable power of clear statement. His principal 
ivories, containing the m.atured fruit of his obser- 
v.ations and studies, arc— Researches in Greece, &c. 
(1814) ; The Topography of Athens, kc. (1821) ; 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Jllinoi', with Comparative 
Remarks on the Ancient and Modern Geography of 
that Countn/ (1824) ; Travels in the Morea (1830) ; 
Travels in Northern Greece (1835) ; andNumismatica 
llellcnica (1854). 

LEA'MINGTON, a fashion.able w.atering-place 
in the county of AVarwick, England, and one of the 
handsomest toavns in the country, is beautifully 
situ.ated on the Loam, a tributary of the Avon, 
about two miles from AVarwick. It contains public 
gardens, a proprietary college, erected in 1847 iu 
the Tudor style, and other institutions. In the 
centre of the town is a Pump Room, a handsome 
stracture. "'L. is wholly of modem growth, having 
become important only avithin the present century 
Its mineral avaters are saline, sulphureous, and 
chalybeate. The watering-season lasts from October 
till May. The toavn stands in the centre of a fine 


a ‘ ve^ remarkable genua of- orthopterous hunting-country, and is much resorted to by lovers 
I, of the family Phasmida: (q. v.), natives of of the chaSe. Pop. in 1871, 20,910. 
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LEAP-YEAR, a year of 366 days (see Oaien- 
bae), so called because it leaps foru-ard a day as 
compared ■with au ordinary year. It so happens 
that the leap-years coincide -(vith the years that are 
diidsible by. four, and thus they may be known. 
Of the years concludmg centuries, only every fourth 
is a leap-year, beginning "with 2000, ■which is 
divisible by 400, as is also 2400, &c. 'The term 
Bissextile, applied by the Romans to leap-ye.ar, arose 
from their reckoning tlic Gth, before the Kjilcnds of 
March (24th February) t-^vice (iis), Tvhereas we add 
a dny to the end of the month, making the 29th of 
February. 

LEASE is the contract establishing the relation 
between Landlord and Tenant (<p. v.}. If the term 
of years is more than three, then it must be by 
deed ■under seal in England, or by ■writing in Scot- 
lani if for more than one year. An improving lease 
is where the lessee agrees to keep the premises 
in repair. A building lease is where the ten.ant 
intends to biuld a house on the land. See Building 
Le-Ase, also Gbound-rent. 

The granting of leases to those holding land 
from the owners, has been genei^ in Scotland 
for more than a century. To this is, no ^ doubt, 
to be ascribed, to a great extent, the rapid pro- 
gress which improvements in farming have made 
m the north within that period. The length of 
leases in Scotland is commonly nineteen years. 
Recently, in pastoral farms, where no rotation of 
crops is required, and no substantial improvement 
expected, short leases of seven or ten years have 
come into use. 'What we have to notice in parti- 
cular, is the common agricultural lease of nineteen 
years, which forms the great base of niral pros- 
perity. During the currency of this species of lease, 
the tenant has in a great measure the uncontrolled 
possession of the land, and this lengthened term 
enables him to reap the benefits of improvements or 
money expended. Leases on the Seotch system arc 
now becoming more general both in England and 
Ireland. No doubt, holding land from year to year 
has ■wrought well in some parts of England, where 
large capitals are invested in the land by tenants 
who have no other security than the good faith 
and feeling between themselves and landlords. In 
Scotland, however, the system of leases alone meets 
the tastes and genius of farming. A lease should 
be clearly and concisely ■written, so that the terms 
may be well understood by both parties, and all 
disputes at its expiry avoided. The cropping clauses 
of leases vary with the localities. In the neighbour- 
hood of towns, the tenant is usually .allowed to sell 
the whole produce, including the straw, but is bound 
to bring back manure to make up the waste. In 
inland parts, on the other hand, where the selling 
of the straw year .after year might impoverish the 
BoO, it is customary to restrict tenants from so doing. 
It is also common to deb.ar tenants from selUnv 
tmmips. Both these clauses cannot be considered 
as any hardship to impro^ving tenants. The raising 
and selling of potatoes off the land should not be 
restricted. In the best arable districts, tenants 
are often bound not to take two white crops in 
succession. This is, perhaps, a good enough rule to 
be apphed to light lands, but in other c.ases barley 
might be allowed to be taken after wheat. All 
farmers should be allowed to grow pease to a certain 
extent, but not more than the twentieth p.art of 
the land under regular cidtivatiom The cropping 
clauses should be framed in accordance ■with the 
systems prevailing in the neighbourhood. Wliatever 
these are, they shoidd be clearly defined. No such 
clauses as ‘ farming according to the rules of good 
husbandry’ should be allowed, as this is apt to lead 
to a disagreement in defining what these rules are. 


The terms of entry are usually Whitsunday and 
Martinmas, which require very different arrange- 
ments in the teims of leases. In dra^wing up these, 
the most experienced farmers of their respective 
districts should be consulted, and the terms framed, 
as far as possible, to encourage the free application 
of capital to land, and at the same time to avoid the 
deterioration of the land at the expiry of the term. 

The following are the usual clauses in an agri- 
cultural lease : viz. — 1. Landlord lets lands specified 
for term of years, excluding assignees and sub- 
tenants. 2. Reserves mines, &c., ■with power to 
work them; power to excamb, plant, alter and 
make roads, hunt, shoot and fish, cut and carry 
away trees, feu part of lands for building purposes, 
inspect farm, &c. When exercise of reserv.ations 
causes surface damage, this to be paid for. _ 3. 
Clause of warrandice. 4. Assignation to oblig.ation 
of previous tenant to leave premises in order. 4. 
Specific details as to additional houses and fences 
required. 5. Obligation on tenant to pay rent 
specified at two terms. G. To maintain and leave 
fences in good repair. 7. To insure houses against 
d.amage by fire. 8. Cropping clause regulating 
cultivation of lands, and manner in which they 
are to be left; and .'•'.so disposal of waygoing crop, 
manure, f.allow-break, &c. 9. Arbitration clause for 
settlement of disputes. 10. Obligation to remove 
at expiration of lease. 11. Gener.al obligatory clause. 
12. Clause of registration. And 13. Testing clause. 

Every lease has its oivn peoidiar details m refer- 
ence to drainage, houses, and cropping. When a 
tenant enters ■without paying for the straw or 
manure, it is called ‘ steelbow,’ and ho receives no 
value for these when he leaves. Occasionally, rents 
are paid wholly or in part by the current price of 
grain, a quantity of grain being fixed, eonvertible 
at the average market price of the season, as deter- 
mined by a jury before the sheriff in a court called 
the Fiars Coimt. In consequence of the preciseness 
in which Scotch leases are drawn up, disputes are of 
rare occurrence. It wRl, of comse, be understood 
that such leases can only be brought into operation 
where landlords are able and ■svilnng to put farms 
thoroughly in order for the tenant, and where the 
tenant possesses sulficient capital to work the farm 
advant-ageously. 

LEASE AND RELEASE, a name given to a 
conveyance of land formerly much used in England, 
but now superseded by a Grant. 

LEASEHOLD. A le.asehold estate is merely the 
interest or property which a man has who holds a 
louse ; and he is also sometimes called a leaseholden 
A le.asehold estate is of much less value than a 
freehold estate, for a lease must some time or 
other come to an end, whereas a freehold estate is 
held by a man and his heirs for ever — that is, until 
he or they choose to part with it. See Landlord 
AND Tenant. 

LEASH, in Falconry, the thong of leather by 
which a h.awk is held. The word also signifies a 
line affixed to the collar of a greyhound, find is 
used in both significations in Heraldrja 

LEASING-MAKING, in Scotch Law, moans 
seditious words, which constituted an offence 
punishable ■with death by ancient statutes of 1584 
and 1585. The punishment was afterwards nutig.ated 
to fine and imjnisonment, or both, at the discretion 
of the coiut. 

LEATHER consists essentially of the sldns of 
animals chemically altered by the vegetable prin- 
ciple called Tannin, or Tannic Acid (q. v.), so as to 
arrest that proneness to decompose which is charac- 
teristic of soft animal substances. Its invention 
reaches beyond the da^wn of historj', and was 
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probably among tlie earliest germs of civilisation; 
for ns the sldns of animals rvonld naturally be 
among the first articles of clothing, any means of 
preser\-ing them more cfTectually than by drying 
■would be highly prized. The discovery that brirk 
had this effect w.ts doubtless the result of accident. 
The principle of its action was unknoum up to the 
present century; and the s.ame imvarying method 
had been employed from -the earliest times until 
the last few years, 'when the invention of new 
processes has much facilitated the m.anufacture. 

The skins of all animals used in the production 
of leather consist chiefly of gelatine, a substance 
winch easily enters into chemical combination with 
the tannic acid foimd in the b.ark of most kinds of 
trees, and forms what may be termed .an insoluble 
tanno-r/datin. This is tjie whole theory of tanning, 
or converting the skins of anim.al3 into leather. 
Eormerly, o.ak-b.ark was supposed to be the only 
tanning m.aterial of ..any value ; but lately, very 
numerous additions have been made to this branch 
of economic botany. 

In addition to the, process of tanning in m.aldng 
leather, there are other modes, one of which is 
tawinrj, .another dressing in oil. The foUowinv are 
the sldns which form the st.aple of our leather 
m.anuf.a'cture : ox, cow, calf and Idp, buffalo, horse, 
sheej), lamb, goat, Idd, deer, dog, se.al, and hog. 

The term pell is applied to all skius before they 
.are converted into le.ather. When simp!yy.mado 
into leather in the state wo find in shoe-soles, it 
is c.alled ‘rough leather;’ but if, in addition, it 
is submitted to the process called currjaug, avhich 
will bo hereafter deseribed, it is termed ‘dressed 
leather.’ 
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The following trade-terms are in goner.al use : 
'hides or crop-hides, butts and backs, bends, offal, 
.and skins. The complete liido is seen in fig. 1. 
The same rounded, with the cheeks, shanks, and 
holly-pieces, &e., pared off, is c.alled a hull; the 
pieces cut off constitute the offal; and eJeins are 
all the lighter forms of leather, such as sheep, 
go.at, deer, &c. 

Besides the ox and cow hides furnished by the 
home-tr.ade, vast numbers are imported from Monte- 
video, Buenos Ayres, Eussia, and Northern Ger- 
many, and a very considerable number of dry 
buffalo-liides are brought from the East Indies. 
The quantity of all sorts imported into Gre.at Britain, 
in IS’75, amounted to 1,027,953 cwt. ; and the entire 
value of the hides and leather (unmanufactured) 
imported in 1875 was as much as £4,852,030. These 


returns, however, comprise a considerable number 
of horse-hides, which are also sent from South 
America. Calf-skins and kip-skins (that is, the 
skins of beasts older than calves, but not full-grown 
oxen) are, when tanned, used chiefly for the upper- 
leather of boots and shoes. 

Sheep and lamb shins are imported (in the wool) 
in large quantities from Australia and the Cape of 
Good Hope; and tanned, from our East Indian 
possessions. The latter, with the Cape skins, are 
used for bookbinding, furniture, gloves, &o. Lamb- 
skins are imported also from Italy, Sicily, and 
Sp.ain, and tawed and dyed for making gloves, in 
imitation of kid. A great portion of all sorts of 
lambs and sheep are tawed and used for masons’ 
.aprons, sowing harness, plaster-skins, tying up 
bottles, lining shoes, and other jobbing and inferior 
purposes. 

Deer-shins are dressed by the oil process, and 
form a me-at portion of the so-called shamog leather, 
which derives its name from the ch.amois of the 
Alps, from the sldn of which it avaa formerly 
made. 

Dog-shins are tanned or tawed for gloves, and for 
thin shoes and boots. Seal-shins are manufactured 
into the so-called ‘patent leather,’ by varnishing 
their upper surface. The manufacture of this 
land of leather has of late become of gre.at import- 
ance to the London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle 
tanners. 

Jlog or pig sh-ins arc imported from Russia and 
other continental countries, and many are supplied 
by Scotland ; their use is chiefly in the manufacture 
of saddles for horses, &o. 

Walrus and hippopotamus hides are t.amicd in 
considerable numbers for the use of cutlers and 
other workers in steel goods, ‘ buffing- wheels ’ being 
made of them, often an inch thick, ■u’hich are of 
great importance in girtng the polish to metal and 
horn goods. Lately, belts for driring machinery 
have successfully been made from them. 

Kangaroo-shins of various species are tanned or 
tawed in Australia, and form a kind of le.ather in 
gre.at favour for gentlemen’s dress-boots. 

The first process in making tanned sole leather is 
to so.ak the skius or hides in water for a greater or 
less time, to wash and soften them ; they are 
then laid in heaps for a short time, and after- 
wards hung in a heated room, by which means 
a slight putrefactive decomposition is started, and 
the hair becomes so loose as to be easily detached. 
This process of ‘unhairing’ is mostly folloivcd in 
America ; but in Great Britain, milk of lime is used 
for so.aking the hide till the hair loosens. Hides 
or skins intended for dressing purjioses, such ps 
shoe, co.ach, harness, or bookbinding, after the h.air is 
taken off by lime, have to be submitted to a process 
c.alled ‘Rating,’ for the purpose of reducing the thick- 
ening or swelling occasioned by the introduction of 
the lime, and for cleansing the skin from grease and 
other impurities. This is effected by working the 
skins in a decoction of pigeons’ or dogs’ dung and 
warm avater, and no dressing-leather is ever sub- 
mitted to bark or shumao avithout undergoing this 
process. 

If the old method of tanning is folloaved, the 
liidcs, after unhairing, are placed in the tan-pits, 
aa-ith layers of oak-bark or other tanning materials 
between them ; and avhen as many layers of hides 
and bark- are arranged as the pit avill hold, avater 
is let in, and the hides remain to be acted upon by 
the tanning material for months, and even in some 
cases for ye.ar3, being only occasionally turned. But 
this primitive process is now rarely carried out ; so 
much improvement has been effected in the tanner’s 
art since its chemic.al principles avere discoa’ered, 
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that m\ich less time suffices ; and materials arc nou' 
used which act so much more quickly than oak- 
bark alone, that even if the old process is used, it 
is greatly accelerated. The most useful of these 
materials arc catechu and cutch (of which 9000 tons 
are annually imported into Great Britain from India 
and Singapore), gamhier (about 1200 tons, from 
Singapore), divi-di\-i (3000 tons, from iNIaracaibo, 
&C.), v.alonia (the acorns of the Qucrcus iEgylops, 
25,000 tons of which are yearly imported from 
Turkey), and sumach Icave.s (10,000 tons, chiefly 
from Turkey). 

The first attempts at improvement in tanning 
were the method invented by Mr Spilsbury in 1823, 
and the improvement on this method by hlr Dr.ake, 
of Bedminster, in 1831. The principle consisted in 
causing the ooze or lon-Uquor to filter through tlie 
hides under prcs.surc. For tliis purpose, in Drake’s 
process, the edges of the hides were sewed up so 
as to form a bag. The bags being suspended, were 
filled with cold tan-liquor, which gradually filtered 
through the pores of the hides, and impregnated 
them^with the tannin. The processes by infil- 
tration, however, have been entirely abandoned for 
hcavj’ leather, as they have the cfl'ect of rendering 
the leather porous and deficient in firmness. 

Various patents for improvements m tanning h.ave 
been in operation of late years. Uerepath and Cox, 
of Bristol, tied hides to each other to form a long 
licit, and pressed them between rollers, to squeeze 
out the p.artially exhausted tan-hquor from the 
pore.s, so that a stronger liquor might bo absorbed, 
hicssrs J. and G. Cox, of Gorgie Mills, near Edin- 
burgh, made an improvement on this mode, by 
attaching the hides to a revolving dnim, so that 
tho hides press on each other on the top of the 
drum, but fiang suspended in the tan-liquor from the 
lower part ; and thus, by the Iiides being alternately 
in and out of tho liquor, tho tanning is qniclUy 
dTected. 

After the hides have become thoroughly tanned 
in the pit by the notion of the tannic acid upon 
their gelatinous substance, and when partly dried 
(if for ‘ struck ’ sole-leather), they are oiier.atcd 
upon by a two-handled tool with three blunt edges, 
called a pin (fig. 2, and section, a), which, bj' being 
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Fig. 2. 

rubbed with great pressure backwards and for- 
wards on the grain-side of the Ic.athcr, makes it 
more and more compact ; aud this is still further 
accomplished by submitting the leather to the 
action of a heavily loaded br.a's roller. 

The tanning of goat-slans (from which our 
morocco is made), shecji for imitation-morocco, 
and small c.alf-skins for bookbmibiig, is done by 
sewing up the skins, and filling the bao with a 
decoction of shiimac in a warm state. They arc 
kcjit in an active state for twenty-four hours or 
so, which siifiiciently saturates them. 

A process has been patented by Mr Freller, of 
BcrmoniLsey, within the last few years, by which 
the heaviest skins are converted into Ic.ather in a 
very short space of time ; but tho process is tawing 
rather than tanning, and is used for machinery- 
belts principally. 

Tnwhiij consists in dressing the skins -with anti- 
septic materials, so as to preserve them from decay ; 
but by this operation no chemic.al change is cficcted 
in tho gelatine of tho skins; hence, tawed leather 
es 


can be used in the manufacture of glue. In taaving, 
the first process is careful washing, next dressing 
them with lime, then remoaung the liair or avool, and 
lastly, . steeping them in some one or more of tho 
a'arious mixtures aadiich are used for converting skins 
into leather by this method. The method of tawing 
lamb-slans avill gia-c a fair idea of the process, which 
is, hoavea'er, much a’aried, accoriling to the kind of 
skin and tho experience of the avorker. Lamb-skins 
of home-production are generally limed on the flc.sh- 
side aa-ith cre.am of lime, aadiich enables the wool to 
be casUy pulled off. Dried lamb-skins are generally 
submitted to the heating process, to pet the wool 
removed. Tho pelts, after being aa-ashed, .are rubbed 
on tho convex piece of avood c.alled tho beam ; and- 
aadicn supple, the flesh-side of each skin is thickly 
besmeared aadth a cream of lime ; and avhen taa-o 
arc so treated, they are laid aadth the limed surfaces 
in contact ; and a pile of them being made, they 
arc left for a feav days, aadien they are ex.amined by 
piffling tho hair. If it separates easily', then the 
lime is avashed out, and the hair is removed aa-ith. 
the unhairing knife (fig. 3), as in the case of hides, 



Fig. 3. 

unless it is required to bo kept on, as in tho c.ase 
of skins for door-mats, itc. After thorough cleans- 
ing, the pelts are steejicd for tavo or three aveeks 
in a pit filled avith avator and lime, being taken- 
out from timo to time, and drained on sloping 
benches. When remoa-ed finally from tho lime-pit,, 
the skins arc aa-orkod avith tho knife, to render 
them still more supple, and they are then put 
into tho branning mixture. This consists of bran 
and avatcr, in tho proportion of tavo pounds of bran 
to a gallon of avatcr. From this mixture, in .about 
two days, they arc transferred to another bath, con- 
sisting of avatcr, .alum, and s.alt. After the proper 
amount of avorking in this mixture, they undergo 
avhat is called the pasting, if intended to form aadiito 
leather. Tlie paste is a mixture of whe.atcn-br.au 
aud sometimes flour and the yollcs of eggs. They 
are usually avorked in a rotating cylinder aa-ith this 
jiaste and avatcr, and are found in time to haa-o 
absorbed the paste, Ic.aa-ing little more than the 
aa-.ater. If the skins arc not intended to be aa-hite, 
other materials are often used, and much pigeons’ 
and dof-s’ dung is employed, some large leather- 
dressers c.xpending as much as £100 per anuaim 
upon each of these materials. Lastly, the skins are 
dried and examined, and, if necessary, the pasting 
is repeated ; if not, they are dipped into pure avatcr 
and avorked or stalccd by pulling them backavards 
and foravards on avhat is c.alled a stj'ctching or soft- 
ening iron, and smoothed aa-ith a hot smoothing-iron. 

Another kind of dressing is by treating tho slffn 
avith oil. By bant rubbing aa-ith cod oil, or by tho 
action of ‘ stocks,’ after the skin has been ]iropcrly 
cleaned aa-ith the lime, the oil avorks into the skin, 
disiilaces .all the aa-atcr, and becomes united with 
the material, rendering its tex*^urc peculiarly soft 
and spongy. Wash-leather or chaniois-lcather is so 
jircpared, and for this pui-jiose the flesh-halves of 
split sheep-skins are chiefly used. 

Besides tanning and tawing, many kinds of leather 
require the currier’s art to bring them to the state 
of completion reipiired for various purposes. Tho 
currier receives tho nearly tanned skins, and finds 
them hai-sh to the feel, aud rough on the flesh-side. 
He removes all tho roughness by carefully shaa-iug 
aa-ith a peculiar knife. After a soaking in clean 
avatcr, ho then scrapes tho skin aa-ith considerable 


pressure upon a s'craping-tool or slicker, aiul tints 
rentovos any irregularities. The moisture is then 
removed as much as possible, and oil, usually cod- 
oil and tallow, .aro rubbed over the leatller, which is 
Laid aside to dry completely, and as the moisture 
•leaves it, the oil penetr.ates. Wlien quite dried and 
s.aturated with the oU, the skin is rubbed on a board 
avith rounded ridges, by which a peculiar grained 
appearance is given, and the leather is rendered veiy 
plialdc. In cutTjnng, almost every variety of leather 
requires some variation in the processes employed, 
but the currier’s object is in aU cases to give a 
suppleness and fine finish to the skins. 

Morocco leather, formerly an .article of import’from 
the B.arbary coast, is now prepared in largo quan- 
tities in this countr 3 ',Trom go.at-skins ; sheep-sldns 
also are used for imit-ation. It is .ilw.aya dyed on 
the outer or grain side mth some colour, and the 
.!c.ather-dresscr in finishing gives a peculiar ribbed 
•or a roughly granulated surface to it, by me.ins of 
engnaved boxwood b.alls which ho works over the 
surface. 

Bussia leather is much valued for its ,arom.atic 
odour, which it derives from the peculiar oil of the 
I birch-bark used in tanning it. The fact that this 
odour repels moths and other insects, renders this 
leatlier particularly valuable for binding books ; a 
few books in a library, bound in Kussia leather, 
lieing clfcotive safeguards iigivinst insect enemies. It 
is also said to destroy or prevent the vegetable evil 
called mildew, to which books are so very li.<ble. 

LEATHER, Veget.ujle, is .a composition, the 
base of which is supposed to be oxidised oil. It is 
spread over cotton or other cloth, and is used .as a 
water-proof material for o.amago-hoods, Be.ats, gaiters, 
boots, &o._ At present, it is only made by one com- 
p.any, which holds the secret of its manufacture. 

LEATHER-CLOTH. See Sorp., Vol. X. 


LEATHERWOOH {JDirca pahtstris), adeciduous 
shrub of 3— G feet limb, avith the habit of a minia- 
ture tree, a native of North America. It belongs to 
the n.atur.al order Thymehacem. The bark .and wood 
are o.xceedingly tough, .and in Canada the b.ark is 
used for ropes, baskets, &c. The le.aves .arc lanceo- 
late-oblong; the flowers .are yellow, .and appe.ar 
before the leave!?. 

LEAV±J 'and licence, a phrase in English 
law to denote th.at leave or permission was given to 
■do some act complained of. It is a common defence 
in actions of trespass. 

LEAVEN, ‘sour’ dough, or dough in which 
putrefaction has begun, .and which, owing to the 
presence and r.apid growth or multiplication of the 
ye.ast-plant, quicldy communicates its cb.aracter to 
fresh dough with ivliich it is mingled, causing the 
process of fermentation to take place sooner than it 
otheravise would. The use of le.aven in baking dates 
from a very remote antiquity ; the employment of 
yeast is more recent. Sec Yeast and Bre.vd. 

LE A'VENIVORTH, a city of Kans.a 3 , United 
States of America, founded in 1851, on the right 
bank of the Missouri River, 20 miles above Kanras 
i-‘K' ,^*.0 ^ handsome town, of broad .avenues, 
Jiglitccl 'With gas, with seventeen churches, four 
b.-iuks, Iiotels, daily and weekly papers, and large 
mills and factories. It is the headquarters of the 
government contractors for trains across the plains 
to Utah, Now Mexico, &c., and has done an im- 
mense business in tide way. Pop. (1870) 17,873. 

LEAVES (folia) are org.ans of plants, springing 
.-TOLU the sides of the stem or branches, generally 
more or less flat and green, never bearing flowers 
and of great use in the vegetable economy, .as 


s exposing the sap to air and light bn their e.xtensivo 
1 surfaces. It is usually in the Axils (q. v.) of leaves 
- that buds and branches are developed; and with 
3 rrference to buds and branches, they are never 
5 situated otherwise than beneath them, although in 
I the axils of many leaves no development of bud or 
1 branch ever takes place. After its fidl develop- 
1 ment, a leaf retains its form and size unch.anged till 
’ its death. As to the duration of their life, le,aves 
' exist either for one year — ^that is, during a year’s 
, period of active vegetation — ^in which case they are 
i called Deciduous (q. v.), or for more than one year, 
when they are c.alled Evergreen (q. v.). 

1 A leaf first aiipears as a little conical body 
pushed out from the stem or branch. At first, it 
; consists entirely of cellular tissue, continuous -u-ith 
the bark, but vascul.ar tissue afterw.ards gener.aLly 
I appears in it. VTien fully developed, it usually 
. consists of two parts : an expanded part, called the 
hlade or limh ; and a stalk supporting this part, 

I and called the leafstalk, or petiole, which sometimes 
assumes the form of a sheaih of the stem, as in 
gr.asses. The leaf-stalk, however, is often wanting, 
m which case the le.af is called sessile; .and -when 
the base of the leaf embraces the stem, it is called 
amplexicaul. A leaf which has a leaf-stalk is c.alled 
pcliolale. Sessile leaves often extend in wing-like 
prolongations down the stem, and .are then called 
decurrent. They aro sometimes perfoliate, entirely 
surrounding the stem with their base, so that it 
seems to p.oss through the leaf. Opposite leaves 
aro sometimes combined in this w.ay. Le.aves arc 
called simple, when all their parts .are united into 
one whole by a connected ceUiilar tissue; they are 
called impound, when they consist of a number 
of distinct, completely separ.atcd p,arts, which are 
called leaflets . — As to the place whore le.aves arise 
from the stem, they are either radical (root-loaves), 
when they arise from the very base— and m.any 
plants have rndic.al le.aves only; or cauline (stem- 
leaves), when they .arise from the developed stem 
or branches — the radical le.aves re.ally arising from 
the stem ; or floral, when they arise from the 
flowering axis. — As to their arrangement on the 
stem, leaves .are verticillate, or whoned, or opposite, 
or alternate, or scattered. Opposite leaves are usually 
placed so th.at each pair is .at right .angles to those 
next above and below. All these modes of arrange- 
ment on the stem can be reduced either to t^o whorl 
or to the spiral ; whilst by the tearing out of the 
whorl, the spir.al arrangement .arises, and the whorl 
by the compression of the spiral, but so that tho 
whorl and the spir.al .are essentially tho s.ame.. The 
number of Icjives requisite to form a complete cyde, 
or to encircle the stem, is very constant in tho 
same species. In the Common Houseloek, the cycle 
consists of no fewer than thirteen le.aves, which aro 
grouped together to form the rosette of this plant. 

Leaves consist either exclusively of cellular tissue, 
as in mosses, or, more generally, of cells and bundles 
of spiral vessels, as in the leaves of trees .and most 
other phanerogamous plants. The stronger bundles 
of vessels form -nerves, externally conspicuous, tho 
finer ramific.ation3 of which are called veins. In 
endogenous phants, the nen'es of the leaves run 
mostly in straight lines, ‘and nearly parallel; 
whereas, in exogenous plants, a net-like ramific.a- 
tion of the nerves prevails. 

The leaves of phauerog.amous plants and ferns arc 
covered onth a well-developed separable epidermis, 
which extends over .all their parts, and wliich is 
provided with numerous sm.aU pores — Stomata (q. v.) 
— ^sometimes on one, sometimes on both sides, 
serving for the absorption and exhalation of gaseous 
substances. Submerged leaves, however, and the 
under side of leaves which float on the surface of 
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w.iter, have no stomata, no tnio epidermis, and no 
true vascular tissue. 

Some plants have no leaves, their functions being 
performed hy the green juicy rind of the stalks, as 
in Oactacca and some of the genus Buphorhia; or 
hy the general surface of the Thallus (<j. v.) in many 
acrogenous plants. 

It is in the leaves of plants that the’ elaboration 
of the sap chiefly takes place, and vhen a tree is 
deprived of its leaves, no wood is formed until they 
arc again develoiicd. The incessant removal of 
le.avC3 as the}' are formed destroys a plant, and 
this method is sometimes advantageously adopted 
ns to weeds having deep or spreading perennial 
roots, and otherwise diflicult of cxtirjiation. 

Leaves c.vhibit more or less dccidoiUy a periodical 
alternation in their direction and expansion, gener- 
ally coiTcspouding mth the alternation of day and 
night. Some leaves exhibit a jiccnliar irritability 
under various influences, and those of two or three 


species of phants, by them closing together, catch 
and lull insects which alight on them, a thing, 
however, of which no relation to the vegetable 
economy is known. See IitRirABiuTV IN Plants, 
Sleep or Pl^vnts, and 

The forms of leaves are extremely various. Simple 
leaves vary from a form almost perfectly circular, 
or even broader than long, to an extreme elongation, 
as linear or filiform (tlmead-lilcc). The breadth of 
some increases towards the apex, and this, is indi- 
cated by the terms olovalc, oheordate, &c., and 
sometimes by the word invcrsclp prefixed to the 
term which describes the form. Simple leaves are 
cither entire, or they are more or less deeply toothed 
or serrate; or they are cut or hheil by divisions 
e.xtending from the margin tow.ards the base; or 
the dh-ision may extend towards the midrib of the 
leaf, when the leaf is pinnatifd, or sinuate, or 
runclnate, &c. The accomjianj'ing figure c-xhibits 
some of the forms of leaves, and explains more 







1 cordate; 2. orate: S, Inncoolotc; d, liostatc; 5, roputatc; C, linear; 7, subulate; 8, rectinalc; 9, lyrate; 10, digitate; 
* 11, palmate, or qulnatc; 12, ternate; 13, inipari-pinnate ; H, unuatc; 15, nmcinatc. 


briefly than words could, some of the terms used 
in describing them. Similar terms aro employed 
ns to the leaflets of compound leaves, but the variety 
of forms is not nearly so great. Compound leaves 
exliibit two chief varieties of form, according ns 
the divisions which form the leaflets extend 
towards tho b.aso of the blade, or towards tho 
70 


midrib. Of tho former class are ternate, quaternnte, 
quinatc le.aves, itc.; tho latter arc called pinnate 
le.avcs. But the same mode of division may be 
repeated in the leaflets, and thus a leaf may bo 
hiternatc, or, if again divided, triternate, &o., and 
very many le.avcs are liipinnatc, tripinnate, &c. 
When tho division is often repeated, tho loaf is 
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called decompound. A pinnate leaf, terminating in 
a pair of leaflets, is called pari-pinnate, or ahrupUy 
pinna/c; but a pinnate leaf very often tpfminates in 
an odd leaflet, and is then called impari-pinnate. 
The blade of a leaf is generally in the same plane 
avith the stalk, but is sometimes at right angles to 
it, as in orhiculor nnd pdfatc leaves. 

The Vernation (q. v.) of leaves, or the manner in 
vhich they are folded in hud, is, like the (estivation 
of floavcrs, very characteristic of different plants 
and tribes of plants. 

Root-leaves are generally larger than stem-leaves, 
blit are only present in herbaceous plants, and are 
f'cncrally the first to fade. The upper stem-leaves 
are generally smaller and less dimded than the 
lov.-cr, those nearest the floTvers often passing into 
bracts. By metamorphosis of leaves, all br-acts, 
involucres, &c., are produced, and all the different 
parts, of flovers, as calyx, corolla, stamens, carpels, 
and therefore even fruits; and the mode of their 
.arrangement relatively to the axis corresponds 
avith.that of leaves. All organs formed by meta- 
morphosis of leaves are called leaf-organs. See 
Morpiioi-OGY. 

Seed-leaves are the cotyledons of the seed, raised 
above ground after germination, and serving the 
purjioses of leaa-es to the young plant, although 
generally very unlike its future leaves. This, how- 
ever, only takes place in some plants. 

LE'BANON, Moot-t, or JEBEL LIBNAN, the 
western and higher of two mountain-chains avhich 
run through 83010 from north to south parallel 
avith the coast of the Levant. Its average height 
is .about 7000 feet, but its loftiest peak, D.ahrel- 
Khotib, in the range called Jebel hlakmel, attains 
an elevation of 10,050 feet. Eor six months of 
the 3 ’ear, this moimtain is coa’ered with snow. The 
next highest point is Jebel Sunnin, 8555 feet. 
The road from B.aalbek to Tripoli crosses L. at an 
elevation of 7330 feet. Prom the western side of the 
range, several spurs strike off across the narrow 
strip of lea’ol coast, and project upon the Levant in 
bold promontories. In the soutli .are the sources 
of the Jordan, the most important river that rises 
in Leb.anon ; not far from L.ahrel-IIliotib, those of 
the Orontes, the next largest stream, avhich floavs 
northward, .and intersects the chain at Antaki 
(Antioc/i). Jj. derives its n.amc, not from the snoav 
th.at whitens its peaks, but from its challc cliffs. 
The vegetation of L. is, on the avhole, scanty; 
here ana there, woods and avillow-grovcs are seen ; 
the leaver parts of the mountains, hoavcver, .are 
ea’er 3 rwhero avell aaiatered and cultivated, and the 
valleys are often covered with orchards, a'incymrds, 
olive and mulberry plantations, and cornfields. 
The habitable districts .are mostly in the possession 
of Maronites (q. aa) .and Druses (q. v.). Evcr 3 ’aa-hcre 
the range of L. is avild and solit.ary ; the only sound 
that falls upon the e.ar of the tr.avellcr is the 
scre.am of the eagle. Numerous monasteries offer 
comfortable accommodation to the weary traveller 
.at the close of almost ea-ery day’s wanderings. The 
once famous Cedars of L. have almost disappe.ared ; 
only a solitary grove remains. See Cedar of 
Leraxon. 

Anti-Lebauox, or Jelel-esh-Sherhi, lies east of 
the preceding; the range is less compact, and its 
aa'erage height inferior. The moat jdain between 
the tavo is knoavn as Coele-Syria (q. v). Anti- 
Lebanon terminates southwards in Mount Hermon, 
its highest point, which re.aches an clearation of 
8376 feet. Its sides are clothed avith green [loplar- 
tree.% but it has no cedars. On its table-lands are 
found numerous little lochs or tarns, avhich otc a 
characteristic feature of this range, and distinguish 
it from Mount Lebanon. 


LEBEDIA'N, a district toaa-n of Great Paissia, in 
the government of Tambov, 100 miles avest-north- 
west of the city of th.at name, on the Don, in lat. 
53° N. It has tavo annual fairs, the commercial 
transactions of which realise £700,000. One of the 
chief articles of sale is horses ; and government 
officers frequent the fairs of L., in order to furnish 
horses for the cavalry regiments. Pop. (1867) 5665. 

LEBEDI'N, a toavn of Little Russia, in the 
government of Kharkov, 90 miles north-avest of 
the toavn of that name, in lat. 50° 35' N., long. 
.34° 30' E. It avas founded in the 17th century. 
Pop. (1867) 15,149, avho manufacture girdles and 
sashes to the v.alue of many thousand roubles. 
These articles, avhich are avorn by the Russi.an 
peasants, are sent for sale to Moscoav, and to the 
f.airs of Nijni-Novgorod, Kursk, &c. 

LEBRUN, Charles, a French painter, bom at 
Paris, March 22, 1619, studied in the school of 
Vouet, and afterwards at Rome, imder Poussin, for 
six years, returning to France in 1648. He became 
principal court-painter to Louis XIV., and died at 
J?aris, February 12, 1690. L.’s best works .are a series 
of pictures representing the battles of Alexander, 
which were fehcitously engraa'ed by Gfirard Audrau. 
L. belongs to the classical and artifici.al school, but 
he is a very favourable specimen of it. 

LE'CCE, the chief town of a province of the same 
name in Southern Italy, 10 miles from the Adriatic, 
and 25 south-south-east of Brindisi, had a pop., in 
1871, of 21,083. It is the Lupice of the ancient 
Saientincs, the name having become Lycia in the 
middle ages, .and hence Lecce. It contains fine 
churches and public edifices, the architecture of 
which is much enhanced by the beauty of the fine 
white stone found in abundance in the neighbour- 
hood, which admits of exquisitely minute cutting. 
L. has a large trade in olive-oiL Pop. of prov. (1871) 
493,594 ; are.a, 3292 square miles. 

LECO'MPTON, once the capit.al of Kansas, 
United States of America, is situated on Kansas 
River, 60 miles from its month at Kansas City. It 
has greatly declined in popul.ation and importance. 
In 1870, the population was only 971. 

LE'OTERN, or LETTERN (Lat. leelorium or 
lectricium), a reading- 
desk or stand, properly 
movable, from wliich 
the Scripture lessons 
{lectioncs), which form 
portion of the various 
church-services, .are 
chanted or read. The 
Icctcra is of very 
ancient use, of ararious 
forms, and of different 
materiiils. It is found 
bothinRoman Catholic 
churches and in the 
cathedrals and college- 
chapels of the Church 
of England. The most 
ancient lecterns are 
of wood, a beautifid 
example of which 
is that of Ramsey 
Church, Huntingdon- 
shire (about 1450), 
represented in the 
wood-cut ; but they 
were frequently also 
made of brass, and 
sometimes in the form 
of an eagle (the symbol of St John the Evan- 
gelist), the outspread wings of which form the frame 
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supporting tbo volume. — In some parts of tbc c.ist of 
Scotland, the precentor’s desk in the Presbyterian 
cburcbcs is called the Ictlran. 

LECYTHIDA'CEiE, a natural order of exogen- 
ous plants, or sub-order of Mjn'taccw, tbc distin- 
guishing cbaracteristio being tliat the fruit is a 
large avoody capsule, avitb a number of cells, avbieb 
in some species remains closed, and in some opens 
avitb a lid. All tbc knoa™ species, about forty, are 
natives of the hottest parts of South America. All 
are largo trees. They have alternate le.aa’cs, .and 
large slioavy floavers, solitary, or in racemes. The 
stamens arc numerous, and a portion of them some- 
times connected into a kind of pct.al-liko hood.' 
Brazil Nuts (q. v.) and .Sapucaia Nuts (q. \’.) .arc the 
smls of trees of this order. The Cauuon-ball Tree 
(q. V.) belongs to it. The capsules of some species 
arc known as monkoj-jiots. ^lonkeys are very fond 
of tbc seeds. 

LE'DA, in Grecian ^Mythology, the wife of the 
Spartan king Tyndarens, whom Jupiter visited one 
night in the disguise of a swan. ,Sbc became by 
the god the mother of Castor and Pollux, and after 
her death, was raised to a divinity under the name 
of Nemesis. The storj’ b.as supplied a theme for 
manj’ works of art. 

LE'DBERY, a small town of England, in the 
county of Hereford, is situated fourteen miles cast- 
Foutb-c.ast of the city of that name, on the Ilcre- 
ford and Gloucester canal. Glove-making is the 
princip.al branch of industry. Pop. in 1871, 2907. 

LEDGEB-LINE, a kind of tackle used in fish- 
ing. It consists of a bullet or piece of lead with a 
bole tbroiigli the centre ; through which a gut-Iinc 
is threaded, haa-ing .at the end of it a hook. About 
18 or 20 inehc.s above the hook, a shot or bc.ad is 
f.astencd firmlj- to the line, to prevent tlie le.ad 
from slipping dnnn the line nearer to the hook. 
The hook being baited, the tackle is then cast into 
the ayatcr. The le.ad re.sts on tho bottom, .and the 
lino is kcjit tight, but without lifting the lead off 
tho bottom. The moment a fi.sh bites at tlie bait, 
it is felt by the angler, avlio immediately gives a 
strong pull or strike. This method of fishing is 
used ehielly for barbel or bream. 

LEBUU-ROLLIN, .ViKx.aNDr.i; Aunv.STr, a 
noted French democrat, born in Paris in ISOS, 
studied for the bar, to avhich he was admitted in 
1880, He was counsel for tho defence in most 
of the prosecutions of ojiiiositioii journals during tho 
reign of Louis Philippe, and obtained a grc.at repu- 
tation among the lower orders. In IS-fl, he av.as 
elected deputy by tho department of S.arthe, .and 
became a prominent member of the extreme Left. 
In ISfG, he ])ublislied an AppH mix Trarfiilhtir.t, in 
avhieh ho declared ‘iiiiivei-s.al suffrage’ to be the only 
panacea for the miseries of the avorking-classcs. 
He avas .also an ardent iiromotcr of the reform- 
meetings that jircceded the crash of ISIS. On the 
outbreak of the revolution, ho advocated the forma- 
tion of a Provisional Goa'crnment, and when this 
was carried out, avas intrusted avitb tho portfolio of 
the Interior. Ho avas afterwards one of the fi\'c in 
avhnso hands tho National Assembly placed the 
interim government. In this high position, he 
Bhewed great avant of ])orccption, firmness, and 
energy. In consequence of the insurrection of June 
ISIS, he ce.ased to hold ofileo, .and then sought to 
rccin-cr (what he had lost by acceiiting office) his 
inlliicnco avitb the extreme democrats. He ji.arti.ally 
Bucceeded, and even a’cntnred on a candidature for 
the presidency, but obtained only .870,119 votes. 
The unsuccessful I'mcuti' of Juno lS-19 put an end to 
L. P.’s political r61c. He fled to England, and in 
less than a year politely published a avork against 


the land aa'hicli had given him an asylum, Dc la 
Decadence de VAngklcrrc. For the next twenty 
yc.ars, ho lived alternately in London and Brussels. 
His name was excepted from the amnesties of 18G0 
.and 1SG9; but in 1870, a decree having been pub- 
lished permitting him, ho returned to France. In 
February 1871, he avas returned to the National 
Assembly, but at once resigned. He died in 1874. 

LE'DUM, a genus of plants, of the natural order 
Ericccc, sub-order Uliodorccc, consisting of sm.all ever- 
green shrubs, avitb comparatively largo floaa'ers, of 
aa-hich the corolla is cut into fi\-e deep pet.al-liko 
segments. The species are natives of Europe and 
North Amcric.a ; some of them arc common to both. 
The leaa-cs of L. latifolhim are said to be used in 
Labrador as a substitute for tea, aa-hcnce it is some- 
times called LAiin,vi)Oii Tea. .Sir John Fr.anklin 
and his p.arty, in tho arctic expedition of 1819 — 1822, 
used in tho same aa-.ay tho Ledum palustre, avhich 
produced a bever.ago avitb a smell resembling 
rhub.arb, yet they found it refreshing. The leaves 
of both these shrubs possess narcotic properties, and 
render beer heady. They are regarded as useful in 
agues, dj’sentery, and diarrhcca. 

LEE, or LEEWjVPiD, a nautic.al terra for the 
quarter to avhich the avind is directed, as distin- 
guished from xcimheard, or the part xchence the wind 
comes. 

LEE, tho name of a distingui.shed Virginian 
family. 'Their ancestor, PilcilAUD Lkk, emigrated 
avith .a numerous household to America, in tho reign 
of King Charles 1., and settled in tho country Ijlng 
between the P.apji.ah.annock and Potomac rivers. 
He aa-as a bold royalist, and during tho Protectorate 
of Cromavell, a\’as mainly instrumental in inducing 
the colony of Virginia to assume a semi-independent 
.attitude.— P.icnAiiD llr.NiiY Lite, great-grandson 
of the preceding, and the most illustrious member 
of the family, avas born at Stratford, in Virginia, 
.Tanuary 20, 1782. He av.as educated first at home, 
and afterwards in England. He did not come promi- 
nently before his countrymen till after the Britisli 
parliament had passed (i7Gl) the act declaring its 
right to tax tho colonies, and also the Stamp Act 
(I7C5), aadien he immediately became the centre of 
.an .actia-c opposition among the colonists, associ.atod 
himself avitb Patrick Henry (q. aa), and drew up 
mo.st of the ‘resolutions’ of the period. lie aa-as sent 
as a delegate from Virginia to tho first American 
Congress, which met .at Philadcljihia (September 
J, 177-1), and at once bcc.ame a leader in the 
assembly. Ho aaToto most of those addresses to 
the king, the people of England, and the colonies, 
aa-hich compelled tho great Chatham to admit, that 
‘ for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
aaji.sdoiu of conclusion, niidcr such complication of 
cireumstances, no nation or body of men can stand 
in profercncc to the general congress at Pliiladclphi.a.’ 
When aa-ar betaveen tho mother-country and tho 
colonics became inevitable, Leo av.as ]il.aecd on the 
committees charged with preparing tho munitions 
of aa-.ar, and aa-ith dea-ising .all other lue.ans of offering 
a a-igorous resistance to the British govemment. 
His labours at this time aa-cro enoimou.s. On the 
7th of June 177G, Lee made tho most cclebnated (.and 
important) of all his speeches, avhen intro^lucing 
before tho congress of Philadelphia a measure 
dccl.aring the ‘ united colonics ’ to be ‘ free and indc- 
fiendcnt states,’ and ‘.absolved from all allegiance 
to tho British croavn.’ During tho av.ar of inde- 
pendence, ho avas— in Ejiito of ill-health— one of the I 
most .-ictiyo of the patriotie p.arty, chiefly, hoaa-ever, | 
as a cia-ilian. In 1784, he avas elected jircsident of 
congress, and aa-lien the federal constitution avas 
established, he entered the senate for Virginia. 
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Towards the close of his career, he became a decided 
federalist, .although originally ho had viewed that 
system of government with groat suspicipn, as tend- 
ing towards a despotic centralisation of power. In 
1702, he retired from public affairs, and died in his 
native dt.ate, June 19, 1794. His Li/e and Corre- 
spondence w.as published by his great-grandson, R. 
II. Lee (2 vols. Philadelphia, 1825). — Lee, Arthur, 
youngest brother of the preceding, was born in 
Virginia, Bcceinbor 20, 1740. He w.as edncjited at 
Eton, then studied medicine at Edinburgh, and 
after travelling on the continent for some time, 
returned to Americ.a, and st.arted as a physician. 
Circumshanees, however, soon drew him info the 
field of pobtics ; he returned to England, advocated 
the rights of the colonies in the English newspapers, 
and in 1776, took up his residence at Paris, as 
the secret agent of the American congress. In this 
c.apacitj', he was busily employed during the whole 
straggle, and conducted his business on the conti- 
nent gre.atly to the adv.antage of the colonists. He 
died December 12, 1792. Lee, like his brother, 
av.as an admirable scholar and avriter, enjoyed the 
friendship of some of the most eminent men of 
his time, Burke, AVyndham, Sir William Jones, the 
Abbe Eajmal, and the Duke , de Rochefoucauld. 
See Life and Correspondence, by R. H. Lee (2 vols. 
Boston, 1829). — Lee, Henrv, a distinguished Ameri- 
can general, whose father was cousin of the preced- 
ing, av.as born in Virginia, January 29, 1750. Ho 
was one of the most daring, vigilant, and successful 
cjvvalry officers on the side of the colonists. ‘ Loo’s 
Legion ’ was probably the most effective and cour- 
ageous body of troops raised in America. In the 
famous retreat of Greene before Lord Cornwallis, it 
formed tho rear-guard, tho post of honour, and 
covered itself with glory. At tho battles of Guild- 
ford Court House and Eutaw, at the sieges of Ports 
Watson, Jlotto, and Granby and Augusta, and at 
tho storming of Port Grierson, Leo particularly 
signalised himself. After the war, ho was sent to 
congress as a delegate from Virginia, .advocated the 
adoption of a fcder.al constitution, and in 1792, was 
chosen governor of Virgini.a. In 1809, he published 
a valuable worlr, entitled i[cmoirs of the War in the 
Southern Department of the United States. He died 
at Cumberland Isl.and, Georgia, March 25, 1816. — 
Lee, Eoeeri E., General and Commander-in-chief 
of the army of the Confederate States of Aracric.a, 
was a son of the preceding, and was boin in Virgini.a 
about 1810. Ho was educ.ated at tho military 
academy of West Point, entered the .army of the 
Dnited States, served as c.aptain of engineers under 
Gcner.al Scott in tho war avith Mexico, was naised to 
the r.ank of lieutenant-colonel, and brovetted colonel 
for distinguished services. He was employed in 
tho office of the commander-in-chief .at AVashington 
avhen A^rginia seceded from the Union, April 1861, 
when he resigned his commission, and was appointed 
comm.ander-in-chief of the forces of Virginia. AVhen 
that state entered the Confederacy, ho was appointed 
to its highest military rank of general, and though 
not the senior, was selected by President D.avis as 
commander-in-chieL In July 1862, he defended 
Richmond against the Pedcral .army under General 
M'Clellan, and after six days of sanguinary Rattles, 
drove him to tho shelter of his gunboats. March- 
ing north, he defeated General Pope, August 29, in 
the second battle of Manassas. Crossing the Poto- 
mac into Maryland, avith a force of 40,000, he was 
met at Antietam by General ^I'CleUan with 80,000, 
and after a bloody but indecisive conflict^ Septem- 
ber 17, rccrossed the Potomac, and took a position 
at Prederieksburg, on the Rappahannock, where, 
December 13, he avas attacked by General Burn- 
side, avhose army he defeate<l avith ^eat slaughter. 


General Hooker, the successor of Generals M'ClelLan, 
Pope, and Bm-nside, whom Lee had successively 
defeated, crossed the R<appahannoek, May 1, 1863, 
and was attajked by General Lee on the 2d and 
3d, routed avath heaary loss, and compelled to 
escape in the night across the river. He afteravards 
earned the war into the northern states ; but finally, 
being overpoavered, he surrendered to General Grant, 
and retired a ruined man into private life, gaining 
his bread in the capacity of governor of Lexington 
College. He died October 12, 1870, leaving a char- 
acter extolled for integrity and piety. General Lee 
m.arried tbe adopted grand-daughter and heiress of 
AVashington, by avhom he had five sons. 

LEE, Samuel, D.D., an English orientalist and 
linguist, avas horn, 14th May 1783, at Longnor, in 
Shropshire, studied at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and took his degree of B.A. in 1817. Tavo years 
after, he avas chosen Arabic Professor in the same 
university, obtained the degree of D.D. from Halle 
(unsolicited) in 1822, and from Cambridge in 1833, 
avas appointed Regius Professor of Hebreav in 1831, 
and died rector of Barley, in Hertfordshire, ICth 
December 1852. His Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
'inaiie (2d ed. Lend. 1831), his Booh of Job, trans- 
lated from the Original Hebrew (3 vols. Lond. 1837), 
his Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Lexicon (Lond. 
1840), his translation from the Arabic of tho Travels 
of Ibn-Batuta (Lond. 1833), have secured for him 
a very high reputation. His Sermons on the Study 
of the Holy Scriptures (1830), and Events and Times 
of the Visions of Daniel and St John (Lond. 1851), 
.are also highly esteemed. He took charge, for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of editions of 
tho Syriac Old Testament, and of the Syriac Noav 
Testament, or Peshito, of- the Malay, Persian, and 
Hindustani Bibles, and of the Psalms in Coptic 
and Arabic. 

LEE, Frederic Richard, R.A., an English land- 
sc.apo painter, born at Barnstaple, in Devonshire, 
about the close of last century, and first exliibited 
.at the Roy.al Academy in 1824^ Ho became an 
AR.A. in 1834, and an R.A. in 1838. Leo is one 
of tho most thoroughly n.ational painters of his day, 
the characteristic scenery of his n.ative country, its 
quiet river-banks, its parks, its leafy banes, and its 
picturesque villages, foianing the favom-ito subjects 
of his pencil. Among liis best known and most 
admired pictures are ‘ The Broken Bridge,’ ‘ The 
hlill,’ ‘ The W.atering-place,’ ‘ The Pi^erman’s 
Haunt,’ ‘ The Silver Pool,’ ‘ The Ploughed Field,’ 

‘ A Devonshire Village,’ ‘A Village Green,’ ‘Cover 
Side,’ ‘ H.aia'cst Field,’ ‘ A Devonshire Lane,’ ‘ Pens- 
hurst Avenue,’ ‘ Avenue in Shobrook Park.’ Among 
his latest works are ‘ The Bay of Biscay,’ ‘ Ply- 
mouth Breakwater,’ ‘View of Gibraltar from the 
Sands,’ ‘Land we Live in’ (1867.) In 1848, he 
began to paint a series of works along with S. 
Cooper, the cattle-painter — the former executing 
the landscape, and the latter the animals. 

LEECH, John, an English artist, was born in 
London in 1817, and received his education .at the 
Charter-house. The reputation of this artist is 
almost entirely associated with Punch, to which, 
beginning about 1840, he contributed thousands of 
humorous sketches. These sketches are frequently 
as full of grace as of humour ; the drawing is often 
excellent ; and his female Laces have a quiet, he.alth- 
ful beauty, which would be attractive in the ball- 
room, but more attractive by the fireside and with 
children on the knee. In the Punch sketches, he 
has satirised keenly, yet on the whole humanely, 
the vagaries of m.ale and female attire, the precocity 
of the young, the pomp of P.aterfamili.as, the pride 
of domestic servants, and the singular relations 
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wliioE somctimea subsist betu’ccn tbc purlmtr aiul 
tbo kitchen. To the future historian of the Victori.an 
era, these admirable sketches u-iU ho invaluable. 

A collection of L.’s best contributions to Punch 
has been published separately, in sevcr.al series, 
under the title of Pictures of Life and Oharacter ; 
also a volume of PcncUUnQS from Punch. He died 
Kovember 18G4. 

LEECH (Ilirudo), a Linn.Tan genus of Annelida, 
of the order Sucloria, no\v forming the f.amily 
llirudinider, and divided into a number of genera, 
some of -which contain many species. They .are 
mostly inhabitants of fresh -waters, although some 
live ainnug gr.ass, it:c., in moist jilaccs, and some .arc 
marine. They are most common in w.arm climates. 
The body is soft, and composed of rings like that 
of the earthworm, but not furnished with bristles 
to aid in ])rogre33ion, ns in the earthworm ; instead 
of which, a suckinj; disk at each extremity en.ablcs 
the leech to avail itself of its power of clong.ating 
and shortening its body, in order to prctt3' rapid 
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locomotion. Tlio mouth i.s in the anterior sttcldng 
disic. The mouth of many of the species, ns of the 
common medicinal leeches, is ailmirabl)' .adajited 
not only for killing and eating the minute aqu.atie 
.aninuils which constitute their ordinary food, but 
for m.aking little wounds in the higher .animal.s, 
when 0])portunity occurs, through which blood maj- 
be sucked. The mouth of the medicinal leech lias 
three Ein.all white hanl teeth, minutely serrated 
.along the edges, and curved so as to form little 
semicircular saws, iiroidded with muscles powerful 
enough to work them with great effect, and to 
prodiicc a triradiatc wound. The stomach is very 
Large, and is ilirtdcd into compartments, some of 
which h.avo largo lateral c.oica ; and a leech which 
h.as once gorged itself with blood ret-ains .a store 
for a very Tong time, little changed, in these recep- 
tacles, whilst "the digestive jirocess slowly goes on. 
The circulating system consists of four great pulsat- 
ing trunks, ono dorsal, one ventral, and two lateral, 
with their branches ; there is no heart. The .aera- 
tion of the blood takes jilaco by numerous Bra.all 
a])crturc3 on the ventr.al surface, leading into respir- 
atorj’ sacs. Leeches are oadparous, and each iudi- 
vidu.al is androgjmous. Tliej' have small eyes— in 
the medicinal leeches ten — appearing as bhack spots 
near tbo mouth, and of the most simple stnictiirc. 
Leeches frequently change their skin ; and one cause 
of the great mort.abty so often cxiicricnced among 
leeches kept for medicinal use, is the w.antof .aqu.atie 
plants in the vessels containing them, among which 
to rub themselves for aid in this process, and for 
getting quit of the slime avhicli their skins exude. 
Leech aquaria in which aquatic plants grow, arc 



therefore much more f.avour.able for the health of 
leeches than the tanks and vessels formerly in use. 

■The hIcDiciN.tr. L. (II. mcdicinalis or Sanguisuija 
oflicinalh) is a rare native 
of Britain ; but lecch- 
g.atliering is the occu- 
pation of some poor 
persons, particularly in 
Cumberland. Leeches, 
however, .are genenally 
imported from Hamburg 
and from the south of 
Europe. The collecting 
of leeches gives employ- 
ment to many persons 
in some p.artsof Europe; 
and leech - gatherers 
sometimes adopt tho 
□im|>le mode of wading 
into the av.atcr, and seiz- 
ing tho leeches which 
attach themselves to 
their bare legs. Pieces 
of liver, &c., are some- 
times used for baits, 

.and a kind of net hi 
son-ctimes used. Some 
parts of Europe are sup- 
jdied from more eastern 
regions. Slight dilTer- 
cnces have led to tho 
establishment of two 
species — one more north- 
ern, and one more south- 
ern — among those com- 
monly imported into 
Britain. The more north- 
ern — which is that above 
named — has tho belly 
sjiotted with black; the 
more southern (II. pro- 
vincia/is, or Sanquisurja 
mcdicinalis or nuridion- 
alii) has the bellj' un- 
spotted. Other species .are used for the same 
medicinal purpose of blood-sucking in other parts 
of the avorld. 'The ancients were well aciiuainted 
with leeches, but their mudicin.al use seems to 
have originated in the middle ages. Many millions 
of leeches .are annuallj’ imported into Britain. — 
The Hoc.mc-i.cccii (Ilamopis sanqtiisorha) is com- 
mon in Britain ; it is much Larger than the medi- 
cin.al 6|>ccics, but its teeth are comparatively 
blunt, and it is little of a blood-sucker — notwith- 
staiiding the popidar notion — and useless for medi- 
cin.al jnirposes. It feeds greedilj’ on earthworms, 
which issue from tho banks of tho ponds or 
sluggish streams which it inhabits. — In many parts 
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of India, as in tho warm valleys of the Hlm.al.aya, 
the moist gr.ass swarms svitli leeches, some of 
them verj’ small, but very troublesome to cattle 
and to men who have occasion to walk through 
the grass.. Sir James E. Tennent's description of 
tho land-leech of Ccj’lon (Ilaymadipia Ceijlnnica) is' 
very amusing. In size, it is about au inch in 
length, and as fine ns a common knitting-needle, but 
c.ajiablo of distensiou to tho thickness of a quilt and 
a length of ne.arlj’ two inches. It can insinuate itself 
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tlirongli the meshes of the finest stocking. It is 
.ihv.svs recily to assail a passing traveller or q\ia{l- 
rupeih The’colTce-planters are obligedito wear leech- 
rjada-s of closelv-woven cloth for protection. Horses 
are di-iven avilll hy these pests, ‘and stamp the 
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Land Lccchcs : 

From Tcnnent's Ceylon. 

ground in fury', to shake them from their fetlocks, 
to which they hang in hloody tassels.’ The hare 
legs of p.alanquin-hearcrs are adorned arith clusters 
of them lilco hunches of grapes. Their numbers 
have often occasioned the death of men comi)elled 
to spend days whore they ahounded. The moist 
valleys of Java, Sumatra, ChUi, and other tropic.al 
countries, swarm with land-leeches as much as 
those of India and Ceylon. 

LEECHIN G, or the application of Leeches (q. v.), 
for the purpose of ahstracting hlood, is preferable to 
venesection or cupping in many forms of disease; 
as, for example — 1. In local detenninations of blood, 
unattended with febrile symptoms, as in acute 
inflammation of the female breast, when the pres- 
sure of the cupping-glass would cause intense pain. 
2. In abdominal inflammations, especially in Peri- 
tonitis (q. V.), the application of leeches is often 
preferable to general blood-letting, particularly in 
patients of a weak constitution. 3. In various organic 
affections of the heart and lungs, leeching often 
affords great relief. Indeed, there are few diseases in 
which loss of blood is required, c.xcepting erj'sipelas, 
in which the application of leeches is objectionable ; 
.although it is inexpedient, as compared with vene- 
section, in those eases in which it is desirable to 
make an immediate impression on the disease (as in 
peritonitis in robust persons), or where the disease 
is very r.apid and fatal (as in croup). 

In the diseases of infants and y'oung children, 
leeches must be applied with caution. Infants arc 
sometimes completely blanched by the application 
of one or two leeches, and a case is recorded by 
Pelletan in which six leeches applied to the chest 
proved fatal to a child aged six years. In applying 
leeches, the part should bo thoroughly cleaned, and 
the leeches, after being dried by rubbing them in a 
clean linen cloth. Should be placed in an open pill- 
box, or in a wine-glass, and applied to the spot at 
which it is desired that they should attach them- 
selves. When it is avished to affix a leech to the 
inside of the mouth, it is placed in a narrow tube 
called a leech-glass. When the animals avill not 
.attach themselves readily, they may sometimes be 
induced to bite by moistening the part with milk 
or blood. 

The quantity of blood which a leech is capable of 
drawing may be estim.ated at an average at about 
a drachm and a half, although occ.asionally a leech 
will abstract between three and four drachms ; and 
.this quantity docs not include that lost after the 
animal has f.allen off, which is frequently, especially 
in children, very considerable. In order to cause 
t he leech to di.sgorge the blood, the usual practice is 
to apply s-ilt to its body. 


When the leeches have fallen off, it is usually 
desirable to promote to some extent the flow of 
blood from their bites, and this is readily done by 
the application of warm fomentations or poultices. 
The bleeding generally stops spontaneously after a 
short time; if it goes on longer than is desirable, 
mere exposure to the air, or the appUc-ation of the 
fluff of a hat, or of a bit of cobweb, aviU usu.aUy 
check it, the fibrino of the blood coagulating on 
the applied filaments, and forming a small clot. If 
these means faU, a little cone of lint should be 
inserted mto the bite, over which a compress should 
be laid and a bandage applied ; or the bite should 
be touched with a stick of nitrate of silver (hmar 
caustic) scraped to a point. 

Leeches, when .applied to the mouth or interior 
of the nose, have been occasionally swallowed, and 
have given rise to very unple.as.ant symptoms. The 
best treatment in a case of this kind is to pre- 
scribe wine — half a glass, or even a glass, every 
qu.arter of an hour — which will speedily destroy 
the leech. A moderately strong solution of com- 
mon salt avould probably exert a similar fatal action 
on the animal. 

LEEDS, the first town in Yorkshire, and fifth iu 
England in point of population, is a parliamentary 
and municipal borough, returning three members to 
the House of Commons. It is situated iu the 
north-west of the West Riding of Yorksliire, in the 
v.alloy of the Aire, and is the centre of the clothing 
district. The extent of this .and the other in- 
dustrial pursuits of the town m.ay be estimated from 
tho following statistics of employments in L., as 
•ascertained in 1871 : 


Employments 
Textile fabrics anti 
apparel, . 

Metals, . 

Leather, . 
Chemieals, . 

Footl, 5:c., • 

Building, 

Paper, . 

Tobacco, , , 

Earthcniyare, , 
Printing, 
Uiscelianeous, . 


Public Buildings . — There are 30 churches in L., 
5 Eom.an Catholic and about GO dissenting places of 
worship. The chief church is St Peter’s, which is 
in ICirkgatc, and w.as rebuilt in 1838 at a cost of 
£•29,770. It is 180 feet long by 86 feet.avide ; the 
tower is 139 feet high, and contains a peal of 13 
bells. It is a very noble edifice. The principal 
windows are of beautiful stained glass. It also 
contains some fine statues, one of which is erected 
in memory of those natives of L. who foil in the 
Crimea ; the church has a good choir. The most 
interesting church in the town is St John’s, New 
Briggatc, consecr.ated ’oy Archbishop Neale, A. D. 
1631, an almost unique example of a ‘Laudi.an’ 
church, and still retaining the original fittings. 
The other principal buildings arc chiefly of recent 
erection. The Town-ball, completed in 1858, i^ 250 
feet long, 200 feet broad, and the tower is 2-25 feet 
high. It covers 5600 square yards. The groat hall 
is 161 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 75 feet high. It 
is richlv decorated, and contains one of tho largest 
and most powerful organs in Europe, also statues of 
Edw.ard'Eaines and Robert Hall, formerly members 
for the borough. There is also a colossal statue of 
the Queen in the vestibule, and of Wellington in 
the front of tho building. Kirkstall Abbey, .about 
three miles from L., was founded between 1147 and 
1153 by Henry de Laoie for the Cistercian order of 
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monks. It is a iine old min, remarkable for its 
simple grandeur and unity of design. Adel Church, 
about four miles from L., is an interesting building, 
erected 1140. Near it was a Roman station, where 
several antiquities have been found. The Gcner.al 
Infirmary, was erected in 18GS from designs by Sir 
<J. G. Scott, at a cost of £100,000, anii contains 
accommodation for 300 in-patients. The Mechanics’ 
Institute, erected in 1SG7, at a cost of £25,000, 
contains a lectiure-hall accommodating 1700 per- 
sons. The Free Library, established in 1870 
(under the Free Libraries Act), contains 30,000 
volumes. The Grammar-school was built in 1859, 
at a cost of £13,000 ; it is built in the shape of a 
cross in the Gothic style, decorated period, and was 
designed by E. hi. Barrj-, Esq. The borough j.ail is 
a large castellated building at Armlcy, admirably 
adapted for its purpose. The Corn Exchange, 
a handsome building of an oval form ; the 
Post-office, formerly the Court House, ne.ar which 
is a statue of Sir Robert Peel ; the Queen’s Hotel, 
recently erected by the Midland Railway Company ; 
the Philosophic.al Hall, built in the Doric order of 
.architecture, and having a fine museum ; the 
AVcslcyan Training College, in the Gothic style, 
erected in 18GS ; Turkish Baths (cost £14,000) ; 
Beckett’s Bank, a fine work by Sir G. G. Scott; &c. 
There is also a library of 30,000 volumes, founded 
by Priestley in 1708. The number of subscribers is 
limited to 500. Among charitable institutions may 
bo mentioned the Dispensary ; House of Recovery ; 
Hospital for Women and Children ; Tradesman’s 
Benevolent Societj’ ; Industrial .School ; Conva- 
lescent Homo ; a handsome now workhouse ; the 
Reformatory at Adel, where .about GO juvenile 
criminals are usefully employed in .agricultural and 
1 other occupations. L. has also a Royal Exchange 
in course of erection, a Stock Exchange, two 
goncr.al m.arkets— one of avhich is a handsome 
structure of iron and glass — a cattlc-m.arket, 
coloured and white cloth h.alls, five railw.ay-st.ations, 
cloven banks, two theatres, four daily and three 
weekly newspapers. Roundhay Park, one of the 
most beautiful demesnes in Engl.and, at a distance 
of two miles from L., was bou^it by the corpora- 
tion of the town in 1872, .at a cost of £140,000, 
and converted into a recreation ground for the 
use of the imblic. It covers 733 acres, and contains 
a lake with an area of 33 acres. Pop. in 1871, 
559,212. 

LEEK {Allium Porntm : see Ai.i.ium), a biennial 
plant, and a native of the South of Europe ; avith 
no proper bidb at the root, but generally .a slight 
increase of the thickuc.ss of the stem ; a stem .about 
.3 feet high, leafy at bottom ; the Ic.aves about .an 
inch wide ; the flowers in .a large and very dense 
termin.al globular umbel, which is not bulbiferous. 
It has been long in cultivation, and some of the 
a-.arieties exhibit the effects of cultivation in gre.atly 
increased size and delicacy. The lower jiart of the 
stem, before it has run up into a llowcr-st.alk, 
blanched by earthing up or other means which also 
induce it to sweU and extend, is much esteemed for 
culinary purposes. Its flavour is much milder than 
that of the onion, or any other species of Allium. 
The L. has long been an especial f.avouritc of the 
Welsh ; and iiiucli attention lias of bate been p.aid 
to its cultivation in some parts of Scotland. It is 
generally soara in spring, and is used during the 
following winter. It delights in a rich but light 
and dry soil. Gardeners often transplant seedling 
Jeeks, instead of merely thinning out the original 
rows ; and sometimes make deep holes for them 
with the dibble, into which they merely throav a 
little e.ai-th to cover the roots, leaadng the stem to 
swell in the open hole. 
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LEElv, a manufacturing and market-town of 
England, in the county of Stafford, 24 miles north- 
north-cast of the town of that name. The parish 
church dates originally from 1180, and the toavn 
contains also numerous cduc.ational and benevolent 
institutions. Pop. (1871) 11,331, who .are employed 
chiefly in the manufacture of silk goods. 

LEET COURTS, in Engbsh Law, mc.an courts 
held in a manor, townsliip, or hundred, for local 
purposes. 

LEEU'WARDEK, a town of the Kctherlands, 
capital of the province of Friesland, in a rich and 
extensive plain, on the Harlingen and Groningeh 
Canal, IG miles east-north-east of Harlingen. It 
contains a handsome town-hall, an ancient palace 
of the Princes of Orange, .and m.any churches. 
Numerous canals intersect the toavn. L. has .a 
society for the investigation of Frisian liistory, 
antiquities, .and Language, and another for the study 
of natunal historja Linen fabrics and p.aper are 
manufactured, and a trade in horses is carried on. 
Pop. (1872) 2G,2G4. 

LEEUAVENHOEK, or LEDAYENHOEK, Ak- 
TiiONY V.VS, one of the c.arliost microscopic observers, 
was bom at Delft, jn Holland, in 1G32, and'died in 
'the E.ame town in 1723. The compound microscope, 
as it existed in bis time, avas very imperfect, and 
subject to m.any errors, which induced L. to employ 
only simple microscopes, that is to s.a)’, very small 
lenses of short foc.al lengths, which were fixed 
betaveen taa’o plates ’of mot.al that had been pierced 
aiatli a a’cry narrow opening. He bequc.athed to 
the Royal Society of London (where they are c.are- 
fuUy prcsera’cd) a collection of these microscopes. 
It avas in the Philosophical Transactions of this 
Society, to avhich ho contributed 112 p.apers, that 
most of his observations avcrc origin.ally published. 

Amongst the most important of his invcstig.ations 
may bo mentioned a Memoir communic.ated to the 
Roy.al Society in 1G90, in avhich he discovered, and 
clearly demonstrated, the continuity of the arteries 
and a’cins tlirough intervening capillaries, and thus 
afforded ocular demonstration of the truth of 
Harvey’s adcavs regarding the circulation ; he also 
examined the structure of the crj'stalline lens and 
of the brain. He is perhaps most generaUy known 
.as the discoa'crer of the Jlotifcrs, and as being the 
fii-st to recognise the jiroperty avhich these animals 
possess of .altcrn.atcly dying and being resuscitated, 
.according as they are dried or proauded avith the 
avatcr ncccss.arj' for the maintenance of their adt.ality. 

His avritings averc collected and published in 
Dutch at Leyden and Delft in seven 4to volumes, the 
public.ation c.xtcnding from ICSG to 1732. A L.atiii 
translation, under the title of Opera Omnia, sen 
Arcana Ahatura;, avas published at Leyden in 1792; 
and an English translation avas published by Sir 
Samuel Hoolc, in two 4to a-olumcs, in 1798 — 1800. 

LEE'WARD ISLANDS. Sec AKTiLLns. 

LEEAVAY. When a ship is steering in a direc- 
tion AB, and a strong wind is blowing ns indicated 
bj' the .arrow, the ship’s actual course is the result- 
ant of taa'o forces, one represented^ ba^ her headavay 
(or locomotia-e poaver), the other by the force urging 
lier in the direction of the avind. This resultant 
must be somewhat in the lino CD ; and avith the 



s.anie power of avind, the .angle BED will be gi-eat or 
sm.all ns the headav.ay is diminished or incre.ased. 
This angle represents the leeaaaay; and the amount 
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of frroand lost to leeward. in a given distance sailed 
is shewn 1)3' the side of the triangle subtending this 
angle. In all computations of the courae pursued, 
allowance has to be made for leewiiy. Some ships, 
in toler.able weather, make scarcel3) any perceptible 
leewa}', wliile bad sailers ball off as much as seven 
points of the compass. 

LEFEBVRE, Fkaxsois Joseph, Duke of Danzig 
and ilarshal of France, was bom at BufTach, in 
Alsace, 2.)th October 1755. He entered the army 
at the age of eighteen, and was a serge.ant in the 
French Guards avhen the Bevolution broke out. 
On the dissolution of his regiment, he av.as trans- 
ferred to .another, and on two occasions h.ad the 
opportunity of rendering important help to the 
ro3'.al famil5'. There av.as alwa)'a something gallant 
and humane in the valour of Lefebawe. He rose 
in rank avith avonderful r.apidity. He took part 
with Bon.aparte in the coup cCet/it of the 18th 
Bram.aire, and it was he who, at the head of his 
grenadiers, burst iuto the hall of the Council of 
Fia’e Hundred, and rescued his baiuting chief. In 
1804, he avas made it. Marshal of the Empire. At 
the h.attle of Jena, he commanded the infantry of 
the Guards. He also conducted the siege of Danzig, 
and after its capture aa-as created Duke of Danzig. 
Ho distinguished himself in the early part of the 
Peninsular W.ar, but was recalled to German3’’, 
where he was ina'ested avith the command of the 
Bav.ari.an army, and suppressed the insurrection in 
the Tyrol. During the Russian campaign, he had 
the command of the Imperial Guard, and in 1814, 
of the left wing of the .army which resisted the 
advance of the allies in France. Submitting to the 
Bourbons .after Napoleon’s abdication, ho aa-.as made 
a peer. Ho died l4th September 1820. 

LEFKOSI'A, called also Nikosi'a, ancient Lext- 
cosiA, capit.al of the Turkish ishand of Cyprus 
(q. a'.), is situated in a plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, about 35 miles inland from Famagusta Ba3>’. 
It is surroimdcd by walls 3 miles in circumference, 
and cont.ains several buildings of interest, as the 
Ciithedr.al, now the mosque of St Sophia, the church 
of St Nicholas, and the governor’s p.alace. The 
kings of Cyprus of the Lusiguan dynasty resided 
here. Calico-printing, tanning, and silk-weaving 
are the prii^cipal employments of the inhabitants. 
Pop. 15,000. 

LEFOBT, Fkahjois, son of Jacques Lefort, 
member of the Grand Council of Geneva, was born 
at Geneva in 1656. He was descended from an old 
Scotch family that had been settled there for a cen- 
tury, and members of which stUl exist at Geneva. 
After serving for some time in the French and 
Dutch service, he went to Russia, where he obtained 
a captain’s commission in the army. He fought with 
distinction ag.ainst the Turks and Tartars under 
the command of Rdmadanofski, and took an active 
part in the intrigues which placed Peter the Great 
on the throne. The czar never forgot L., w'ho 
became his chief favourite, and, next to Peter, the 
most important personage in Russia. -He was a 
man of great acuteness and ability. He remodelled 
the Russian army, .and also laid the foundation of its 
navy ; he sought also to encourage manufactures, 
and to promote the improvement of agriculture, and 
obtamed for strangers a cert.ain measure of toleration 
in matters of religion. In 1694, he was made Grand 
Admir.al and Generalissimo of the Russian Army, 
.and in 1697, governor of Novogorod. When Peter 
the Grc.at undertook bis visit to foreign countries in 
1697, Lefort w-as the chief of the embassy, in the 
tr.ain of which the czar travelled incognilo. L. died 
in 1699. Compare Voltaire’s Hisloire de Pierre le 
Grand, and Oohkofs Fjc de Lefort. 


LEG, The, comprises all that part of the lower 
extremity which lies between the knee and the 
ankle. It consists of two bones, the tibia and 
fibula (see Skeleton ahd Foot), and of masses of 
muscles (together -svith nerves and vessels) which 
are held in their position by coverings of fascia, and 
are enveloped in the general integument. 

The shaft of the tibia is of a triangular pris- 
moid form, and presents three surfaces and three 
borders. 'The internal surface is smooth, convex, 
and broader above than below ; except at its upper 
third, it lies directly under the skin, and may be 
readily traced by the hand. The external and the 
posterior surfaces are covered by numerous muscles. 
The muscular mass forming the calf (formed by 
the gastrocnemius, soleus, and plantarh muscles) is 
peculiar to man, and is directly connected with 
his erect attitude and his ordinary mode of pro- 
gression. The anterior border of tbe tibia, the most 
prominent of the three, is popularly known as the 
shin, and may be traced down to tbe inner ankle. 

The fibula, or small bone of the leg, lies on the 
outer surface of the tibia, and articulates with its 
upper and lower extremities, and with the astragalus 
inferiorly. It affords attachments to many of the 
muscles of this region. 

This region is noiurished by the anterior and pos- 
terior tibial arteries into which the pophteal artery 
separates. Both these arteries occ.asionatly require 
to be tied by the surgeon in cases of wounds or 
aneurism. The blood is returned towards the heart 
by two sets of veins— the deep, -which accompany 
tire arteries, and the superficial, which are knoivn 
as the intem.al or long saphenous, and the external 
or short saphenous veins. These superficial veins 
are very liable to become permanently dilated or 
varicose (a condition the natime and treatment 
of whieh are considered in the .article Varicose 
Veins), if there is any impediment to the free 
transmission of the blood, or even from the mere 
weight of the ascending column of blood, in persons 
whose occupation requires continuous standing. 

The nerves of the leg, both sensory and motor, 
are derived from the great sciatic nerve and from 
its terminal branches, the internal popliteal and the 
external popliteal or peroneal nerve. 

In cases of fracture or broken leg, the two bones 
are more frequently broken together than singly, 
and the most common situation is at the lower 
third. The tibia is more often broken by itself 
than the fibula, in consequence of its sustaining the 
whole weight of the body, while the fibula has 
nothing to support. 

LEGACY is a bequest or gift contained in the 
-n-ill of a deceased person of a chattel or sum of 
money or other thing. In England, it is provided 
by statute that if a legacy is given to the witness of 
a will, or to his or her wife or husband, the legacy 
is void ; therefore, a leg.atee should never act as a 
witness. So bequests to superstitious uses are void, 
as, for example, to maintain a priest, or an anniver- 
sary or obit, or a lamp in a chirrch, or to say masses 
for the testator’s soul, or to circulate pamphlets 
incidcating the pope’s supremacy. Legacies of 
money for charitable piu-poses, as for the use of 
schools, churches, &c., are valid, but if the money is 
directed to be laid out in the purchase of land for 
such purposes, the legacy is void by ivhat is called 
the Mortmain Act (q. v.), 9 Geo. II. c. 36. The 
policy of: this statute has often of late been ques- 
tioned, and it is enough to s.ay that there is a mode, 
often practised, of evading it. 

Legacies are divided mto specific and general. 
A specific legacy means a legacy of a specific 
thing, as a particular horse, picture, silver-plate, 
&c., or a sum of stock in the funds. A general 
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legacy means a sum of moncj', avitliout saying 
out of -what fund it is to come, and it is j.ay.ablo 
out of the assets generally. The important differ- 
ence between the two hinds of legacy is tins, that 
if the Buhicet-matter of the Bpecific legacy f.ail, 
as if the horse die or ho prei-iously Bold, &.C., the 
Iciracy is gone, and no compensation is given for it ; 
wiiile, on the other hand, it there is not enough 
to pay all the gener.al legacies, then they must 
abate— that is, Eharo the loss— whereas the specific 
legacy, it it c.vist, must still ho paid in full. There 
are various rules of great nicety and intric,acy con- 
nected with the proper construction of leg.acics in a 
will, which arc too technical to bo noticed. It is 
a ocncr.al rule apjilicable to all legacies, that they 
are only payable it there is money enough for the 
purpose, after paying all the testator’s debts, for the 
maxim applies, that a man must bo just before he is 
generous. The rule is, that a legacy is not p.ay.able 
by the executor till a year has elapsed after the 
testator’s de.ath, for it is presumed he requires this 
time to inquire into the state of the proiierty ; and 
this is true even though the testator has ordered 
the legacy to ho paid within six months .after the 
death.” If a legacy is left to an infant under twenty- 
one, it cannot bo paid to the father, or any other 
relation, without the sanction of the Cour; of 
Chancery. If a legacy is left to a married wom.an, 
the husband w.as entitled to claim it, unless it avas 
left to her separate use, or unless she avas unpro- 
vided for by the husband; but now in .all c.ascs, 
the avife gets for her separate use all property 
coining to her. Interest is duo on legacies from 
the time avhon tho principal sum is payable— i. e., 
ono year after the death— unless otherwise specified. 
If tho legatee dio beforo tho testator, tho legacy 
Lapses — that is, becomes void; but there are 
some exceptions, as where tho leg.ateo is a child 
or gruiidcliild of tho tcfatiitor.— In Scotland, tlie 
rules as to legacies are mainly tho s.amc, but not 
entirely. The details are too technic.al to require 
notice 'here. See Paterson’s Comimutium of English 
and Scotch Law, p. 231!. In Scotland, a lcj;.acy c.an 
ho enforced in six months after tlic testator s death, 
and bears interest from such death. If a legacy is 
left to a maiTicd ■woman, tho husband is now in 
general bound, as in England, to settle it on the 
■wife, by the statute 2*1 and 25 Viet. c. SO. 

In the United Kingdom, a legacy or succession 
duty is levied on the amount of all legacies (except 
to liusbaiid or wife). Ohildrcu and issue, also 
parents and ancestors, pay one per cent, duty ; 
brothers and sisters, and their issue, ]»ay three j)er 
cent.; uncles and aunts, and their issue, pay live 
per cent. ; gi'anduncles, &c., and their issue, pay six 
per cent. Strangers in blood, and distant relatives, 
also illegitimate children, pay ten per cent, 

LEGAL, or LEGAL REVER.SION, in .Scotch 
Law, means tho right of redemption of .an adjudica- 
tion of hcritahlo property, equivalent in Eiigl.aiid to 
equity of redemption of a tenant in elegit. 

LEGATE, tho name of tho ambassador or repre- 
Bcntative, whether tcm]iorary or permanent, sent by 
tho pope to a particular church. In the aiieicnt 
cburch, wo meet many examples of officials, called 
ill Greek apocrisiariol, and in Latin responsak-i, at 
tho court of Constantinople ; hut their coiiuiiission 
av.as commonly temporary, .and granted for some 
special object. In tho later constitution of the 
church, three classes of Icg.ates are distinguished : 

1. Lcgali a latere, ‘ legates despatched from the 
Bide’ of tho pontiff, who are commonly cardinals; 

2. Lcgati niissi, c.alled also ‘ apostolic mincios,’ and 
including a lower grade called ‘ intormincios 3. 
Lcgali nati, ‘leg.atcs horn,’ avhoso office is not 
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personal, hut is attached by ancient institution or 
iisavo to the boo or other ecclesiastical dignity 
which they hold. Of tho last class there were 
examples in most national churches ; thus, the 
Bishop of Tliess.ilonioa was legato horn for Illj-ri-i 
cum, the Bishop of Arles for Gaul, tho Bishop of 
Mainz for Germany, the Bishop of Toledo (though 
his claim was often disputed) for Spain, the Bishop 
of Canterbury for England, &c. This institution, 
liowcvcr, I 1113 gone entirely into nbeyn-nce j find, 
indeed, the authority of legates is much modified in 
the modern churcli. In the medieval times, the 
leg.atc claimed full pap.al jurisdiction in the country 
assigned to him, even ovcrniling tho local jurisdio- 
tiou” of the bishops of tho national chiiroh. This 
led to many disputes ; to rcfns.als to receive legates, 
.as in Fr.aiicc, where tho leg.atc w.as obliged to 
avait .at Lyon till his credentials should have been 
examined and .approved at court ; and to counter 
Icmslation, as iu England, to the statute of IG 
Rfchard II., commonly known as tho Statute of 
Prcmiuiiro ; .and tho Council of Trent removed 
the ground of contention by abolishing all such 
claims to loc.al jurisdiction as trenched upon tho 
.authority of tho bishops. The leg.atc, in the modem 
church, is little other than tho ambassador, mainly 
for spiritii.al purposes, of tho pope. He is held as 
belonging to tho diplomatic body, .and by the usage 
of C.atholic courts enjoys precedence of all other 
amb.assadors. The leg.atcs at the sccoiid-r.atc courts 
have the title of intcrnunch.^ Legates are com,- 
monly bisbons or archbisbops, in hijidchutn, 

Tho estahlishmoiit of a nunciature at Munich, m 
178,'>, led to an animated controversy. In tho 
pope’s own states, as they existed before the late 
revolution, the governors of tho Lcg.atioiis (see 
Italy, Ratal Staths) were called legates. 

LEGA'TO (Ital. tied), in Jilusio, me.ans that the 
notes are to ho played as if hound or tied together, 
or in such .a manner that tho ono note is as it were 
rounded off, or Hows into tho following one. Many 
musicians think that Icg.ato passages shmild be 
played slower, avhich is a groat mistake. M horever 
JjCffato is mnrkcd, citlirr as the character of the 
whole piece, or only over a p.art of the notes, it is 
tho sign that tho music requires to he performfcd 
in a llowing manner, and without any interraptiou 
between tho strilciiig of the notes. 

LEGA'TUM REI ALIE'N./B, in the Roman 
Law, is the legacy of a thing which does not belong 
to tho testator. In England and Ireland, such a 
Icg.acy is Biniply mill .and a'oid ; hut in Scotland, the 
Roman law has been adopted, by which, if the 
testator knew tho thing hcquc.athcd was not his 
own, the executor is hoiuid to purch.aso somethiug 
else, ns compensation to tlio legatee. 

LEGEND (Lat. legenda, things to ho road, 
lessons) was tho name given in early times, in the 
Roni.an Catholic Church, to a hook containing tho 
daily lessons avhich w-oro wont to ho read as a part 
of dia-ino scn’ice. Then tho narratives of the lives 
of saints and martyi-s, as avclj as tho collections of 
such narratives, received this ,naiiie, because^ tho 
monies read from them at matins, and after dinner 
in tho refectories. Such legends were also inserted 
in tho breviaries (see Rueviary), iu order that 
they might ho rc.ad on tho festivals of tho^ s.aiiits 
and martyrs. Among tho medieval collections of 
legends, that drawn up by the Genoese .archbishop. 
Jacobus dc Voragine, m the second half of the 1.3th 
c., under tho title of Legenda Aurca (the Golden 
Legends), or Ilistorla Lojtiltardica, is the most celc- 
briTted. But tho most comprehensive and v.aliiable 
work on tho subject is that conimcuoed by the 
BoUandista (q. v.) in tho 17th c.—Acta Sanctorum 
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(q.v.)— nnd BtiU going on. The -way in -which a 
credulous love of the -wonderfid, exaggeration of 
fancy, and ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at'times even 
pious fraud, mixed themselves up in these narra- 
tives -with true historj’^, caused stories of a religious 
or ecclesiastical nature generally to be designated 
ns lecends, in contradisllinetion from authentic 
ecclesiastical history; and thus the -ivord ‘legends’ 
also serves to separate religious from secular tradi- 
tions, and from those -udld tales (Ger. marcheyi) 
that delishtcd the peasantry of medieval Europe. 
Legends in this sense of the -word, as spiritual 
or ecclesiastical sagas, are found not only in* the 
Roman Catholic, but also in the Greek Church, and 
their origin reaches back to the earliest ages of 
Christianity — Christ himself, the Virgin, John the 
Baptist, the apostles, and other prominent persons 
of the gospel history ha-ving become, at a very early 
period, the subject of them. But this tendencj' 
to mj^hie embellishment she-^ved itself more espe- 
cially in regard to Mary, the later saints, martyi-s, 
and hoi}' men and -women. From the ecclesiastical 
literatui-e of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
cspeciall}' of the latter, the legends also found an 
entrance into the national literatiu-e of Christian 
nations. Among the Germans, this was very 
markedly the case after the second half of the 
12th c., although specimens of legendary poems are 
not altogether wanting at an earlier period. We 
may mention, for example, the EawerclironiC ’Impe- 
rial Chronicle), where the legendary element forms 
a very import.ant part of the whole; and Werner’s 
versified Maricnleben (Life of hlary), -written in 
1173, &o. The authors of these worlcs were eccle- 
siastics; but already laymen, too, had appe.ared 
in the s.amc field. The poetic versions of the 
legend of St Oswald and that of Pilate spnuig 
from this class ; and in the following ag^ when the 
medieval poetry of Germany was in its richest 
bloom, and the fosterers of the poetic art were 
emperors and princes, rather than ecclesiastics, the 
legend was employed by la)unon on a grand BC.ale, 
as the subject-matter of epic narratives. Thus, 
Hartmann von Aue (q. v.) worked rtp into a poem 
the religious legends about Gregory; Konrad von 
Fussesbrunren, those concerning the ‘ ciiildhood of 
Jesus;’ Eud\.lf von Ems, those about ‘Barla.am and 
Josaphat’ (q. v.); and Reinbot von Dume, those 
about ‘ St George.’ Between the 1-lth and ICth 
centuries, legends in prose began also to appear, 
such as Hermann von Fritzlar’s Von dcr Heiligen 
Ldien (-written about 1343), and gradually sup- 
planted the others. Finally, in the ICth c., when 
Protestantism beg.an to powcrfidly influence the 
whole of Germdn literature, the legend disappeared 
from German poetry, or passed over into the moral- 
didactic and also the comic narrative, in which 
foim it was employed by Hans Sachs -ndth the 
happiest effect. Numerous attempts have been 
made to resuscitate it in modem times. The first of 
the recent poets who clearly aiiprehended the poetic 
and spiritu.al elements of the old Christian legend 
was Herder (q.aa) ; and since his d.ay, many Gcrm.an 
poets — for example, the ‘ Romantic School ’ — ^have 
endeavoured to give these a new embodiment. 

LEGENDRE, ADurEir Marie, an eminent 
French mathem.atician, bom at Paris in 1752. He 
obtained, in 1774, a professorship of mathematics 
in the Military School at Paris, and in 17S3 was 
admitted a member of the Academy. In 1787, he 
was employed by the French government, .along 
with Ciissini and Mechain, in measuring a degree of 
latitude, and w.as chosen to perform the calciUations 
after the work of observation had been finished. In 
1S9S, he was appointed by the imperial government 
president for life of -the university, and after the 


second Restoration, an honorary member of tho 
Commission for -Public Education, and chief of the 
committee of Weights and Measures. But because 
in an election to a place in the Academy he did not 
vote for the ministerial candidate, he was deprived, 
in 1S24, of his pension of 3000 francs. He died 
9th January 1833. L. is the author of Thiorie 
ties JVomhres and Elements de Oeometrie, and par- 
ticularly distinguished himself by his investigation 
of the difficiUt subject of the attraction of the 
eUiptio spheroid, and of a method for determining 
the paths of comets. 

LEGER-LINES, in Music, the name of those 
short lines above or below the staff which are used 
to express those notes which extend beyond the five 
lines of the staff. 

LE'GHORN (Livorno), one of the chief Mediter- 
ranean seaports, is a city of Tuscany, in the modern 
luovince of Livorno, 50 miles west-south-west of 
JFlorence, and 14 miles south-south-west of Pisa ; 
lat. 43“ 32' 7" N., long. 10° 17' 7" E ; pop. (1871) of 
L., £0,914 ; or including its three suburbs, Torretta, 
Sta Lucia, and S. Jacopo, 89,462. 

Till 1868, L. was a free port, and it has long been 
one of the leading emporiums of trade in Italy. Its 
import trade used to be estimated at £2,000,000 
yearly ; the chief imports being from England and 
France. Even since the abolition of its privileges 
as a free port, the trade of L. has not been lessened, 
but only changed in character. It is now less a 
port of deposit than of transit to and from the 
interior of the kingdom. The town is partly inter- 
sected -with canals, by which merchandise is con- 
veyed from the harbour to the numerous ware- 
houses of the city. The port consist of an inner 
and outer harbour, the latter being sheltered by a 
mole, which projects into the sea upwards of half 
a mile, close to the great light-house. To scoiu-e 
increased shipping accommodation, a new harbour 
h.as been constructed for the reception of vessels of 
considerable tonnage. The roadstead, which is 
capacious, lies west-north- west of the harbour, and 
is protected by towers and a castle. On an island 
south of the harbour stands the lazaretto. The 
to-wn is connected by railways with Rome, Pisa, 
Carrara, and the other parts of Italy. 

The population comprises natives' of many climes 
(Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Moors, &o.), whose 
foreign appearance and striking garb give a pictur- 
esque appearance to the place. This concourse of 
strangers is further enlarged in the summer season 
by a great influx of native and foreign -visitors, who 
resort to E for its baths and mineral springs, tho 
latter of which enjoy high medical repute. The 
town itself is chiefly of modem origin, and destitute 
of the grand historical associations and classical 
monuments which invest most Italian cities -with 
their highest interest; its fine Mediterranean site, 
animated aspect, and great commercial life, are its 
principal attractions. The streets are regular and 
well paved, but narrow, and in consequence of being 
fl.anked by high houses, they are for the most p.art 
dark and gloomy. The churches are numerous. 
Many of the private dwellings of L. are totefid 
and luxurious, and ch.arming -villas abound in the 
environs. The pubhc institutions are well organised, 
and include three hospitals, an observatory, a poor- 
house, and a free library. Some years ago, the cir- 
cuit of the town was extended by the demolition 
of old fortifications, and the extension of the barriers 
or city walls. The manufactures of L. are various 
and important; it possesses great factories of oil, 
tobacco, soap, salt, and the well-kno-wn liqueur 
Rosolio ; its distilleries and dyeing works are 
also celebrated. Its chief exports are raw and 
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manufactured silks, stra^v-hat3 and Etrair-plaiting, the legions into corps of a purely mercenary army. 
oU, fruits, korax, cheese, ancliomes, niarhlc, sulphur. At the same period, the manipular formation was 
and coral. Its imports comprise colonial produce, raw abolished, the three lines were assimilated, and 
and manufactured cotton, and wool, cutlery, hard- the legion was di^dded into 10 cohorts, each of 3 
ware, metallic goods, earthenware, and salted fish. maniples. Soon the cohorts were raised to 600 
Towards the end of the 13th c., L. was an unpro- men, making the legion 6000 infantry besides cavalry 
tccted village, which only assumed some irqportance and velites. It was ranged in 2 lines of 5 cohorts 
on the destruction of the port of Pisa, and especially each ; hut Ctesar altered the form.ation to 3 lines, of 
on its being assigned to Florence in 1421. Ales- respectively 4, 3, and 3 cohorts. 


sandro dei Sledici constructed its citadel .and forti- 
fied the town ; Cosmo I. declared it a free port, and 
from that time dates the rise of its prosperity. In 
the 17th c., under Ferdinand L, it avas a town of 
gre.at commerci.al importance ; and during the French 
imperial occupation of Italj’, L. was proclaimed the 
chief town of the department of the Slediterranean. 
In the It.alian revolutions succeeding 1830, L. 
took a foremost part. 

LEGION, in the Roman military system, corres- 
ponded in force .and organisation to what in modem 
times ave should call a corps d'arm&c. It differed in 
constitution at different periods of Roman history. 
In the time of the Republic, a legion comprised 4500 
men, thus diadded : 1200 hastati, or inexperienced 
troops ; 1200 principes, or aa'ell-trained soldiers ; 
1200 velites, or skirmishers ; 600 triarii, or pilani, 
veterans forming a reserve ; and 300 equites, k. ights 
avho acted as cavalry, and belonged to families of 
rank. During this period the legions were formed 
only for the season ; standing armies being of later 
growth. 

The hastati, principes, and triarii formed three 
sep.arate lines, each divided into 10 maniples or 
companies, of 120 men each in the case of the two 
front lines, and of 60 men in the triarii. A maniple 
was commanded by a centurion or captain, who 
had a second-centurion, or lieutenant, and two sub- 
officers, or serge.ants, under him : as non-commis- 
sioned officers, there was a decamis, or corporal, to 
every squad or tent of ten men. The senior centurion 
of each line commanded that line, and had therefore 
functions corresponding to a modern lieutenant- 
colonel. The primipihis, or senior centurion of the 
triarii, was the most important regimental officer, 
and commanded the legion in the absence of the 
tribunes. The 300 cavah-y formed a regiment of 
ten turmce, or troops of 30 horsemen, each under 
three decurions, of whom the senior had the com- 
mand. The velites were light troops, not forming 
part of the line of battle ; had apparently no officers 
of their own ; and were attached to the 30 maniples 
in equ.al proportions. The stiiff of the legion con- 
sisted of six tribunes, who managed the p.aying, 
quartering, provisioning, &c. of the troops, and who 
commanded the legion in turns for a period each of 
two months. This changing command, although 
inconvenient, lasted till the times of the civil wars, 
when a legatus, or lieutenant-general, was appointed 
as permiinent commandant of the legion. 

The offensive weapons of the hastati and principes 
were two barbed iron-headed javelins, one of which 
was hurled at the enemy on the first onslaught, 
while the other was retained as a defence ag.nnst 
c.avalry. The triarii had long pikes. In addition 
to these arms, every soldier bore a short, strong, 
cut-and-thrust, two-edged sword. The legionaries’ 
defensive armour consisted of plumed helmet, breast- 
plate, iron-bound boot for the right leg, and a semi- 
cylindric.al shield 4 feet long by bro.ad. The 
velites had no defensive armoiu-, were lightly armed, 
and in action usually operated for flanking purposes. 
Each maniple boro an ensign aloft, and each legion 
had its distinguishing eagle. Up to the time of 
Marius, service in a legion was sought as honourable 
occupiition, and men of some means were alone 
eligible; but Marius enlisted slaves, and turned 
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During the later Empire, the legion became com- 
plex and unmanageable ; many sorts of aims being 
thrown together, and b.alista;, catapults, and onagers 
added by way of artillery. Having so degenerated 
from its pristine simplicity and completeness, the 
legionary formation was soon overthrown amid tho 
incursions of the victorious b.arbarians. 

LEGION, The Thuttoeeing (Lat. Legio Fiilmi- 
natrix), a legion of the Roman army which is tho 
subject of a well-known miraculous legend. During 
Marcus Aurelius’s war with the Marcomanni (174 
A.D.), his army, according to this narrative, being 
shut up in a mountainous defile, was reduced to 
great straits by want of water ; when, a body of 
Christian soldiers having prayed to the God of tho 
Christians, not only was rain sent seasonably to 
relieve their thirst, but this rain was turned upon 
the enemy in tho shape of a fearful thunder- 
shower, under cover of which the' Romans attacked 
and utterly routed them. The legion to which 
these soldiers belonged was thence, according to 
one of the narrators, called the Thundering Legion. 
This legend has been the subject of much contro- 
versy; and it is certain that the last told circum- 
stance at least is f.alse, as the name ‘thundering 
legion’ existed long before the date of this story. 
There would appear, nevertheless, to h.ave been 
some foundation for the story, however it m.ay 
have been embellished by the pious zeal of the 
Christians. The scene is represented on the column 
of Antoninus. Tho event is recorded by tho pagan 
historian Dion Cassius (Ixxi. 8), who .attributes it 
to Egyptian sorcerers ; and by Capitolinus and 
Themistius, the latter of whom ascribes it to the 
prayers of Aurelius himself. It is appealed to by 
the nearly conterapor.ary Tertullian, in his Apology 
(c. 5), .and is circumstantially related by Eusebius, 
by Jerome, and Orosius. It may not improbably 
be conjectured, supposing the substantial truth of 
the narnative, that tho fact of one of the legions 
being called by the name ‘Thundering’ m.ay h.ave 
led to the localising of the story, and that it may 
have, in consequence, been ascribed to this parti- 
cular legion, which was supposed to have received 
its name from the circumstance. 

LEGION OF HONOUR, .an order of merit 
instituted imder the French Republic -in 1802 by 
the First Consul, as a recompense for military and • 
civil scrrices. It was ostensibly founded for the 
protection of republican principles and the laws of 
equality, and for the abolition of differences of rank 
in sociely, every social grade being equally eligible; 
but its real aim doubtless was, by popularising the i 
idea of personal distinction, to pave the w.ay for 
the establishment of the Empire and of the more 
exclusive titles of nobility that were to accompany 
it. The proposal for its institution was at first 
violently opposed by the legislative body and tho 
tribun.ate, on democratic grounds, and carried even- 
tually By a narrow majority. 

The order originally comprised three classes — 
Grand Officers, Commanders, and Legionaries. The 
class of Grand Officers was, on the coronation of j 
Napoleon I., divided into Knights of the Grand 
E.agle "(the highest class), and Grand Officers. On 
the restoration of the Rourbons, the Legion was 
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retained, but remodelled so as to lose much of its 
original character. The eagle Teas called a cross, and 
the effigy of Henrj" IV. replaced that of Hapolcon. 
The Knights of the Grand Eagle became Grand 
Crosses, the Legioharies were transformed into 
Knights, and the numerous educational institutions, 
founded by Napoleon for the chOdren and rel.ativcs 
of the members of the order, were much reduced in 
scale. In 1S37, a new military class called Officers 
was admitted. Under the Presidentship of Louis 
Napoleon, p.art of the property of Louis Philippe, 
which had been restored to the st.atc, was^set 
apart as an endowment for the Legion, and new 
regnl.ations were made regarding the pensions of the 
different classes. The origin.al form of decoration 
was reintroduced, which under the second Empire 
was somewhat modified. As worn then, it consisted 
of a cross of ten points of white enamel edged 
with gold ; the points connected 'with a wreath 
of laurel proper, and in the centre, within an azure 
circle charged with the words ‘ NapolCon III., Empe- 
reur des Fran 9 ais,’ was a head of the emperor. The 
cross is ensigned by the imperial crown of Prance, 
and worn attached to a red ribbon. The Gr.and 
Officers also wore on the right breast a silver star 
charged -with the imperial eagle.' The same star w.as 
worn on the left breast by the Knights Grand Cross, 
and their cross was attached to a broad red ribbon 
which passes over the right shoulder. ^ 

The vast munbers of this order, and the Insigni- 
ilcance of many of the persons on whom it has 
been conferred, have detracted much from its value. 
In 1S43, the members numbered 49,417 ; but since 
1851, only one now nomination has been made for 
every two extinct ones. The College of the Legion 
is in, possession of considerable means, which h.ave 
boon augmented b 3 ’the addition of property belonging 
to Louis Philippe. Out of this fimd pensions arc 
paid to certain members of the order, including 
knights and legionaries who have been wounded, 
or have undergone the .amput.ation of a limb in 
service. These pensions have sometimes amounted 
to as largo a sum as six million francs annu.aUy. 
By the existing statutes, candidates in time of peace 
must have seivod in some military or civil capacity 
for twenty < ’ears ; exploits in the field or severe 
wounds constitute a claim in time of w.ar. Two 
distributions take place in the year. The nomi- 
nation of military persons hakes place on parade, 
and of civil in the courts of justice. No ignoble 
punishment can bo inflicted on a member of the order 
so long as he belongs to it. To rise to a superior 
rank, it is indispensable, at least for natives of 
Prance, to have passed through the inferior grades. 

LEGITIM, or BAIRN’S PART, in the Scotch 
Law, is the legal provision which a child is entitled 
to out of the moa'able or personal estate of the 
deceased father. In Soothand, a father is not alloaved 
to disinherit his children to a certain extent, the 
extent v.arying according as the avife survives or 
not. If a avife suradam, and also children survia’e, 
the movable estate is diadded into three equal parts. 
One is the widoaa'’s Jits Rclicta: (q. v.), another is 
the children’s legitim, the other third is the Dead’s 
P.art (q. v.), avhich the father may bequeath by aadU 
if he pleases, but if he make no aadll, then it goes to 
the children as next of kin. If the avife is dead, 
then half is legitim, and the other half is dead’s 
part. Moreover, a father, though in his lifetime ho 
may, avithout any check from his children, squander 
his iiroperty, still is" not alloaved on his death-bed 
to make gifts so as to lessen the fund avhich will 
supply legitim. The children’s claim to legitim 
may be, qualified by an antenuptial contract of 
marriage, which provides some other provdsfon to 
the children in lieu of legitim ; but, as a general rule, 
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the children’s claim cannot be defeated by anytiiing 
the father can do by means of a avill or what is 
cquiamlent to a will. The legitim is claimable by 
all the children who survive the ffither, but not by 
the issue of those children avho have predeceased. 
It is immaterial what the age of the child may be, 
and whether married or not. Children claiming 
legitim must, however, give credit for any provision 
or advance made by the father out of his movable 
estate in his lifetime. All the children, though of 
different marriages, share in the legitim. In England 
and Ireland, there is no similar right to legitim, for 
the father can bequeath .aU his property to strangers 
if he please ; but a similar custom once existed in 
the city of London, and York, now abolished by 19 
and 20 Viet. c. 94. 

LEGI'TIMACY, PETiTio>r to Declare. In 
Scotland, it has alwaj’s been competent for a party 
who wished to establish th.at he was a legitimate 
person, to raise an action of declarator of legitimacy, 
when the court solemnly decided the question. In 
England, this could not be done, except indirectly 
in the course of some suit for another purpose, 
until 1858, when the statute 21 and 22 Viet. c. 93 
.aUowed all natural-born subjects whose legitimacy 
was doubted to present .a petition to the Divorce 
Court to have the question decided. A similar act 
for Ireland was passed In 1868 (31 and 32 Viet. c. 20). 

LEGITIMA'TION, in Scotch (and Foreign) Law, 
is the rendering legitimate a person who avas born 
illegitimate. This is done by the father subsequently 
marrying the mother of, the child, and hence it is 
often caUed legitimation •per subsequensmalrimonium. 
This effect, however, can only be produced provided 
at the time of the birth the parents might have 
been married, or there avas no obstacle to their then 
marrying, if so inclined, as, for example, if they 
were both unmarried, and there aa-as no impediment. 
Sometimes it has happened that the father, A, or 
mother, B, after the child’s birth, marries a third 
person, and has children, and .after the dissolution 
of the marriage, A and B then marry. In this 
perplexing case, the courts have held tlmt the 
intera'ening marriage avith a third p.arty does not 
prevent the bastard child, bom before that event, 
from being legitimated by the subsequent marriage 
of A and B. But it has not been settled avhat 
are the mutual rights of the children of the tavo 
marriages in such circumstances, though it appears 
that the legitimate-born chUdren cannot be displaced 
by the legitimated bastard. The doctrine of legiti- 
mation per suhsequens malrimonium is not recog- 
nised in England or Ireland, having been solemnly 
repudiated by the f.amous statute of Merton, and 
the maxim prevails there, ‘ once a bastard, alavays a 
bastard.’ Legitimation is also recognised in Scotland, 
but not in England or Ireland, aa-here the p.arents 
aa'erc not re.ally m,arried, though they both bond-Jide 
believed themselves to be married. This is called a 
putatia'e marriage. The Scotch laav on these subjects 
follows the canon laaa-, and the French laav is the same. 

LEGS, Huiuan, are not unfrequently homo ns 
charges in Heraldry, sometimes 
maked, sometimes booted, and 
they may bo couped, i. e., cut 
ca'cnly off, or er.ased, cut aadth 
a jagged edge, and that either 
at the thigh or beloav the knee. 

The kneeYvhen represented is 
always embowed. A remark- 
able device of three lera in 
armour, conjoined at the thighs, 
and flexed in triangle, forms 
the insignia of the .ancient kingdom of Man (see 
fig,), with the appropriate motto, Quocunque jeceris 
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slahit. ‘ Tho classical symbol of tbo island of Sicily 
(Trinacria) ■n'as formed of three nahed legs simi- 
larly conjoined, and tho triiile-mountained Isle of 
hlan might have avaUened in its Norman sovereigns 
some recollections of their Mediterranean conquests.’ 
— Planclic. 

LE'GUME {Legumcn), in Botany, a fruit consist- 
ing of a single carpel, tvo-valvcd, and rvith tho 
seeds — one or many — attached to the ventral suture 
only. It is commonly c.allcd a pod, and occurs in 
most of tho species of tho great natural order 
I/eguminosa: (q. v.), of vliich the Bean and Pea are 
familiar cxam]>lcs. Tho legume generally opens 
vrhen ripe, and then both by the dorsal and ventral 
suture ; avhcrcas the folUde, udiich nearly resembles 
it, opens by a suture along its face, and is one- 
valvcih A few Icgimics do not open, but tho sutures 
are present. Some are dimded by transverse par- 
titions {diaphrognts) ; and tho land c.allcd a lojum- 
turn is contracted in tho spaces betwixt the seeds, 
and separates into pieces instead of opening. 

LEGU'MINE, or tTlGETABLE CASEINE 
Tho seeds of most leguminous plants (pease, beans, 
lentils, &c.), and of the sweet and bitter .almond, 
contain .a proteino or albuminous body, which in all 
its essential properties corresponds with the c.ascipc 
of milk. For example, it is precipitated from its 
solutions by rennet, acetie acid, alcohol, &c., and is 
not coagulated by boiling ; avhile, as in the c.asc^ of 
milk, tho application of heat occ.asions the formation 
of a polliolo on the surface. The afiinily of tho 
two kinds of c.ascino is fuithcr shewn by the fact, 
that cheese is made by tho Chinese from pease 
and beans. 

In order to obtain Icguminc, pease, beans, or Icntds 
are well soaked in hot water, and after being 
reduced to a pulp, are mixed with a considerable 
quantity of water. Tho starch, membranes, &c., 
soon sink to the bottom, and the Icgumine must be 
precipitated by acetic acid from tho decanted or 
ultcred fluid. "Dry pc.aso contain .about onc-fourtli 
of their weight of Icguminc. 

LEGUMINO'SrE {Fabacccr. of Lindlcy), a grc.at 
natiir.al order of exogenous plants, coiit.aining her- 
baceous plants, shrubs, and trees, many of them of 
the greatest magnitude. Tlio leaves are alternate, 
usually corapoiiud, and have two stipules at the 
base of tho leaf stalk, avhich often soon fall oil. 
The inlloresccnco is various. The c.alyx is inferior, 
5-partcd, toothed or cleft, tho segments often 
unequal. The petals are 5, or, by abortion, fewer, 
inserted into tho base of tho calj-x, usually uncqu.al, 
often rapilioiinccoits (q. v.). The stamens .are few or 
many, ebstinct or variously united. Tho ovary is 
1-ceiled, generally of a single carpel ; the stylo 
simple, proceeding from tho upper margin, the 
stigma simple. Tho fruit is either a Legume (q.v.) 
or a Dnipo (q.v.). Tho seeds are solitary or numer- 
ous, occ.asionally with an .aril, often curved : tho ' 
cotyledons vcry'large. — There are three sub-orders: 
1. PapiUonacecr, •with papilionaceous floavers ; 2. 
Ca-sa/jilnecr, with irregul-ar flowers .and sprc.ading 
pct.als; .*). jUimosccc, with small regular floaa-crs. — 
This natunal order contains almost 7000 lenown 
species, of wliich about 5000 belong to the sub-order 
PapUionnoece. They are spread over all parts of the 
world, from tho equator to tho poles, but their 
number is greatest in tropic.al and sub-tropical 
regions. They are applied to a great variety of 
jmr]>osc3, and some of them are of grc.at importance 
m domestic economy, tho arts, medicine, &c. To 
this order helong tho Bean, Pea, Kidney-bc.an, and 
all Idnds of pnfee; Clover, Liquorice, Broom, Labur- 
num, Lupine, Senna, and many other medicinal 
plants ; Tamarind, Logwood, Indigo, and m.any others 


which afford dyes, &c. ; the Acacias, Mimosas, !cc. 
^lauy species are interesting on account of their 
bo.auty of form, foliage, or flowers. In the seeds 
of many is found .a nitrogenous substance called 
Legumine (q. v.) or Vegetable Cascinc. 

LEI'A, .an important trading to'wn of India, in the 
Punjab, is situated in a fertile district on the left 
bank of the Indus, CO miles south of Dera Ismael 
Khan. Lat. 31° N., long. 71° E Besides being a 
mart for the sale of the produce of the siu-roimding 
district, it carries on an extensive transit-trade be- 
tween the Punj.ab and the regions west of the Indus. 
Provisions, metals, gr.ain, and cotton and 'U'ool are 
the chief articles of sale. Pop. (ISGS) 17,033. 

LEIBNITZ (more accurately Li;ir.xiz), Gott- 
rr.lED IViLTir.LM vox, perhaps the most extraordi- 
narj' example of universal schol.arship upon record, 
was born, July G, IGIG, at Leipzig, -wliere his father 
was profe.ssor of law. He studied at the ‘ Nicholas 
School ’ of his native city, imder Thomasius ; but he 
derived much more of the vast store of miscellaneous 
learning ■which liis after-life cxliibits from his 
private studies iu a library to •u'hich he had access, 
and thus entered tho university ■with peculiar 
advaut.ages, in bis 15th year, selecting the law as his 
profession, but devoting lumself .also to philosophy 
and literature. lie spent some time at tho univer- 
sity of Jena, and on Ins return, presented himself 
for the degree in law, for which ho composed two 
essays of very remarkable merit. In consequence 
of his youth, however, he avas refused tho degree .at 
Leipzig, and ultimately (in his 20th yc.ar), in ICGC, 
graduated at .tVltdorf, where he was offered, but 
declined, a professorship ; accepting in preference 
the i) 0 st of secret.arj' .and tutor in the family of tho 
B.aron a-on Boineburg, to avhom ho rendered, from 
1GG7 till 1G72, a variety of literary and politico- 
literary scranccs, and through whoso recommen- 
d.ation ho avas appointed member of tho judicial 
council in the servieo of tho Archbishop-elector of 
Mainz. In 1G72, he accompanied Boinoburg's sons 
to Paris, and there sjibmittcd to Louis XIV. .an 
essay entitled Consilittoi Aiggptiactim, cont-aining 
a plan for tho invasion of Egjqit, avhich is by 
Eomo supposed to h.aa'e led to the Egyptian 
cxj)cdition of Bonaparte in 170S. In the ceursc 
of this tour, avhich extended .also to London, ho 
formed the acquaintance of tho most eminent 
philosophers of France and England, and among 
them of Ncaa-ton. On tho death of the Elector of 
Mainz, L., declining an appointment at Paris aa-hich 
aa'ouhl h.ave nccessit-atcd nis becoming a Catholic, 
entered tho scra’ico of tho Duke of Brunsaa'ick, 
and folloavcd that prince, in 1G7G, as priaT-coun- 
cillor and librarian, to Hanover, ayhero ho per- 
manently fixed his residence. His literary seranccs 
to this court aa-cro of a very miscellaneous character. 
After a tour of historic.al exploration, ho prepared 
a series of works illustrating the Historj’ of tho 
House of Bninsaa-ick, seven a-olumes of which aa ero 
published by himself, and tavo have been edited 
in our ovm time by Dr Perz, Annales Imperii Occi- 
dentis Pninswiccnsis (1843 — 1845). He undertook 
likeavise the scientific direction and organisation of 
tho royal mines, into which he introduced many im- 
proa-cments ; and ho also, at the desire of the prince, 
took an active part in tho negotiations for church 
miion, and the theological discussions connected 
therewith, aa-hich formed tho subject of a protracted 
correspondence avith tho celebrated Bossuet (q. v.) 
and with 1^1. Pclisson, and led to the preparation, on 
his oavn part, of a very curious exjiosition of doctrinal 
belief (published from his MS. aa-ithin this ccutury, 
imdcrtho title Sgstema Thcologictim), which, .although 
avritten in ' tho assumed character of a Cathohe, 
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■was intended to form a basis of negotiation. Bbs 
pri\'ato studies, however, .were chiefly philosophical 
and piiilologic.al. Ilis correspondence on these subjects 
was most extensive, and he contributed largely to 
almost every literal^ and scientific journal of his 
day. He was the chief organiser of the Academy of 
Berlin, of which he was the first president, and 
orimn.ated both .at Dresden and Vienna a project for 
th(rcstablishment of similar bodies. It was to him, 
likewise, that Peter the Great, who invited him to a 
meetin" at Torgau, and bestowed on him a pension 
of lOOU rubles, with the title of privy-councillor, 
owed the plan of the since celebrated Acadeniy of 
St Petersburg. On the accession of the Elector 
George to the crown of Great Britain, as George I., 
L. was disappointed in his expectation of accom- 
panying the prince to his new court ; nor did he 
long surmve that event. His death, which was 
r.athcr imexpected, occurred at Hanover, November 
14, 171G. His'biographers justly complain that his 
memory was treated with but little honour by his 
contemporaries ; but a tardy atonement for their 
neglect has been recently offered by the erection of 
a monument in one of the squares of the city of 
H.anover. The scholarship of L., as regards the 
vastness of its range, is probably unexampled. He 
was eminent in languages, history', divinity, philo- 
sophy, political studios, experimental science, me- 
ch.anical science, and even belles-lettres. But it is 
chiefly through his philosophical reputation'ih.at he 
lives in history. It would be difficult to convey', in 
a popular sketch, a correct notion of his philosophi- 
cal system, especially as he has nowhere himself 
methodised it. He was deeply influenced by the 
Cartesian philosophy, but he diflered from Descartes 
both in his method and in some of his principles. The 
most important peculiarities of L.’s system may be 
reduced to four; his doctrine .as to the Origin of 
Ideas, his theory of Monads (q. v.), the ‘Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony,’ and the theory of Optimism (q. v.). 
Of those, throe wUl bo found discussed under sep.ar- 
ate heads. The Pre-established Harmony requires 
a few words of explanation. The object of this 
sin^ar conception was to explain the mysterious 
problem of the joint action of mind and body, or 
even in general the joint action of any two or more 
of the so-ca^ed ‘ monads,’ since L. held that no two 
‘monads’ could act upon each other. Descartes 
had resolved this problem by his theory of assist- 
ance, which attributed all action to the direct 
assistance of God. L., rejecting this hypothesis, 
supposed the mind and the body to be two distinct 
and independent machines, each having its own 
independent, though simultaneous action ; but both 
BO regulated by a harmony pre-established by God, 
that Sieir mutual actions shall correspond wi& each 
other, and shall occur in exact and infallible unison. 
This harmony L. exphained by the example of two 
time-pieces, one of which should be made to strilcc 
just as the other pointed to the hour. In the same 
way, just at the moment when the mind freely 
determines itself to a particular act, the body, by a 
harmony pre-arranged by God, aviU produce the 
particular action which is required to give efficacy 
to the volition of the mind. One of the most 
p.ainful incidents in the literary and scientific 
history of L., was his controversy with Newton 
as to priority in the discovery of the method of the 
calculus. See Calculus, Eluxions. L. was the 
inventor of a calculating-machine, the working- 
model of which is stUl preserved at Gottingen. His 
works were first collected by Dutens, in G vols. 4to, 
Geneva ; his philosophical works by Easpe, Amster- 
d.am, 1767 ; and his letters at Lausanne and Geneva, 
2 vols.' 4to, 1745. Other collective editions are 
those of Pertz (1843 — 1862 ) ; Eoueher de C.areil 


(begun in 1859), and Klopp (begun in 18G4). The 
best edition of L.’s philosophical works is Erdmann’s 
(1840) ; and the best life of L. is by Guhrauer, 
Leibnilz,Eine Biographic, 2 y oh. Svo (Breslau, 1842). 

LEI'OESTER, a town of England, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and capital of the county 
of the same name, is sitiuated on the right .bank 
of the Soar, about 100 miles north-north-west of 
London. It contains numerous interesting churches, 
one of which, St Nicholas, is p.artly built of bricks 
from an ancient Homan building in the vicinity. 
Besides the ecclesiastical edifices, there are a 
number of important educational and benevolent 
institutions. Manufactures of boots and shoes, and 
of woollen and hosiery goods, lace-making, wool- 
combing and dyeing, are extensively carried on. L. is 
the centre of a famous agricultur.al .and wool-raising 
district. There arc about twelve fairs annually. 
The town of L. returns two members to parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 95,084. 

L., known to the Romans as Bata:, derives its 
present name either from Leire, the former n.ame of 
the Soar, or from its having been a Givitas Legionum, 
a station or camp {castra) of the legions, which 
the Saxons would translate into Legeo-ceastor, 
corresponding to the British or Welsh Caer-leon. 
Under the Lancastrian princes, its castle, now .almost 
entirely destroyed, was frequently a royal resi- 
dence. The ruins of the abbey of St Mary PrG, or 
Do Pr.atis, whore Cardinal Wolsey died, still exist. 

LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl or, bom 
in 1531, was the sou of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. His father was executed on 
account of the part which he took in the cause of 
Lady Jane Grey, and he was himself imprisoned 
on the s.amo account. He avas liberated in 1554; 
and in 1558, on the accession of Elizabeth, the dawn 
of his fortmio began. He was made Master of the 
Horse, Knight of the Garter, a Privy-councillor, 
High Steward of the university of Cambridge, Baron 
Dudley, and Earl of Leicester. For these high 
honoius, he seems to have been indebted solely to 
a handsome person and a courtly manner, for the 
course of his life .sheavs him to haa'o been possessed 
of not one single quality either of head or heart 
deserving of admiration. When young, he married 
Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart. The general 
a'oice of the times has charged him avith being 
accessory to her murder; and it is certain that 
she died suddenly, and very opportunely for his 
ambitious views, he being at that time a suitor 
for the hand of Elizabeth. Eliz.abeth g.aa'e out 
that she avished him to marry Maiy of Scotland ; 
but in this the English queen was acting avith her 
usual insincerity. She encouraged L. openly as a 
suitor long after his arrogance had disgusted the 
nobles, and his profligacy had brought him into 
disrepute with the nation. His marriage to Lady 
Essex for a time excited the anger of his royal 
mistress, but she soon forgave him. In 1585, he 
avent into the Loav Countries at the head of a 
military force ; but on this, as on two subsequent 
occasions, he sheaved himself utterly unfitted 'for 
command He died suddenly, on September 4, 1588. 
It avas commonly said that he was poisoned by his 
avife, she having gia-en him a potion avhich he had 
intended for her. 


LEI'CESTERSHIRE, an inland county of 
England, lies immediately south of the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham. Area, 511,719 acres; pop. 
(1871) 269,311. The surface of the county is covered 
throughout by low hills. The district in the south- 
west, still c.alled ‘Chamwood Forest,’ retains its 
n.ame, although it is now almost destitute of avood. 
The ‘ Forest ’ is occupied by lulls, which, though 
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inconsiderable in height, are rugged, distinct, and 
individual in outline. From the highest of them, 
Bardon HiU, S53 feet in height, an c.xtensivc view 
is obtained. The climate is mild, .and the soil, 
which varies in fertility, is chiefly loamy. The 
richest tracts are kept in pasture, for which this 
county is famous. In 1S75, the acreage under corn 
crops was 111,170; green crops, 20,456 ; and perman- 
ent pasture, 293,020. Grazing, and sheep and cattle 
breeding, are carried on with great skill and success. 
An improved long-horn is the Favourite breed of 
cattle. In 1S75, there were in the county 17,426 
horses ; 130,S4S cattle ; 453,477 sheep ; and 25,085 
pigs. The ‘ Stilton ’ variety of cheese is for the 
most part made in this county. Coal-mines are 
worked, and granite, slate, and freestone quarried. 
The county returns four members to parliament. 

LEIGH, a rapidly increasing poor-law union in 
Lancashire, England, a station on the Bolton and 
Liverpool Railway, is situated 13 miles west of 
Manchester. Silks, cambrics, muslins, and fustians 
are extensively manufactured ; cotton-spinning and 
weaving are carried on ; there is a large foundry, 
where agricultural implements are extensively 
made ; and in the vicinity are productive coal- 
mines and flour-miUs. Pop. in 1861, 10,621; in 
1871, 33,592. 

LEIGHTON, Robert, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
w.as born in Edinburgh, or, as others think, in 
Loudon, in the jmar 1011. He entered the university 
of the former city in 1627, took his degree of Hil-A. 
in 1031, and afterwards proceeded to France. Here 
he resided ^vith some relatives at Douay, .and 
formed the acquaintance of sever.al Roman Catholic 
students, whose Christian virtues confirmed the 
natur.al charity of his spirit. L., indeed, could never 
have been a bigot. Gentle, tender, and pious from 
his e.arliest years, he shrunk from all violence 
.and intolerance; but his intercourse arith men 
whose opinions were so different from his own, 
convinced his reason of the folly .and sinfulness of 
‘thinking too rigidly of doctrine.’ Returning to 
Scotland, he aa-as appointed, in 1641, to the parish of 
Neaa-battle, near Edinburgh; but he av.as not militant 
enough to please his fierce co-presbyters. They 
appeared to him, avho had studied far more deeply 
than any Scotchman of his time the amrious eccle- 
siastical polities of Christendom, truoadent about 
trifles. According to Bishop Burnet, ‘ he soon came 
to dislike fheir Covenant, particularly their imposing 
it, and their fury against all aa'ho differed from them. 
He found they avere not capable of large thoughts ; 
theirs were narroav as their tempers avere soirr ; so 
he greaa' aveary of mixing avith them.’ Yet ave 
c.annot altogether .approve the facility avith avhich 
he fraternised avith the party that had inflicted 
such horrid cruelties on his excellent father. Dr 
Alexander Leighton, in 1630, for merely publishing 
a book in favour of Presbyterianism. In 1052, he 
resigned his charge, and in the following year was 
elected Principal of the university of Edinburgh, a 
dignity avhich he retained for ten ye.ars. Earnest, 
spiritual, and utterly free from all selfish ambition, 
he laboiued avithout ceasing for the welfare of the 
students. After the restoration of Charles IL, L., 
aa'ho had long separated himself from the Presby- 
terian party, avas, after much reluctance, induced to 
accept a bishopric. He chose Dunblane, because it 
avas small and poor. Unfortunately for his peace, 
the men avith aa-hom he avas now allied were even 
more intolerant and unscrupulous than the Presby- 
terians. The despotic measures of Sharpe and 
Lauderdale sickened him. Taa’ice he proceeded to 
London (in 1065 and 1669) to implore the king to 
adopt a milder course — on the former -of these 
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occasions declaring ‘that he could not concur in 
planting of the Christian religion itself in such a 
manner, much less a form of government.’ Nothing 
av.as really done, though much avas promised, and L. 
had to endure the miserj' of seeing an ecclesiastical 
system which' he believed to be intrinsically the 
best, perverted to the worst of purposes, and himself 
the accomplice of the avorst of men. In 1670,'on 
the resignation of Dr Alexander Biirnet, he was 
made Archbishop of Glasgow; an office avhich ho 
accepted only on the condition, that he should ho 
assisted in his attempts to carry out a liberal 
mc.asure for ‘the comprehension of the Presby- 
terians.’ His efforts, however, avere .all in a-ain ; the 
high-handed tyranny of his colleagues avas reneaved, 
and L. felt that he must resign, avhich he did in 
1673. After a short residence in Edinburgh, he 
went to live avith his sister at Broadhurst, in 
Sussex, aa'here he spent the rest of his days in a 
retired manner, devoted chiefly to works of religion. 
He died June 25, 1684. L.’s best avorks (he published 
nothing drn'iug his lifetime) are to be foimd in an 
edition published at Loudon (4 vols. 1825). All his 
aa'ritings are pervaded by a spirit at once lofty and 
evangelical. The truths of Christi.anity are set. 
forth in the spirit of Plato. It avas this that recom- 
mended them so much to Coleridge, whose Aids to 
Bejicclion .are only commentaries on the teaching of 
the saintly archbishop. 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD, , a market-town of 
England, Bedfordshire, is sitinated in a large agri- 
cultural district, 40 miles north-north-west of 
London. It has claims to considerable antiquity — 
its church avas erected in the beginning of the 
13th c., and in its market-place is an ancient and 
elegant pentangular cross. Many of the inhabitants 
are employed m making straav-plait Pop. (1871) 
4696. 

LEI'NINGEN, the name of one of the wealthiest 
of the mediatised Houses of Germany, aa'.as formerly 
applied to a German county in the district _ of 
Worms and Spires, avith avhich, in the beginning 
of the 13th c., the county of Dachsburg became 
connected as p.art of the family possessions. The 
family is one of the oldest still existing in Germany.. 
In 1779, the head of one of the branches into which 
it had become divided, the Count of Leiningen- 
Hardenburg-Dachsburg, avas raised to the rank of 
a prince; but the peace of LunCa’ille deprived him 
of his ancient possessions — .about 252 square miles 
in extent, on the left bank of the Rhine. He 
receia'cd, hoaa'cver, a compensation in other parts 
of Germany ; and though no longer an independent 
prince, the princely head of the House of L. retains 
his rank and avealth, his possessions being avithin 
the territories of Baden, Baa'aria, and Hesse. 

LEI'NSTER, one of the four proadnees of Ireland, 
occupies the south-east portion of the . country,-, 
and is bounded on the E. by St George’s Channel 
and the Irish Sea. Area, 4,876,933 acres; pop. 
(1871) 1,339,451. At the period of the invasion 
by England (1170), this proa-ince formed' tavo 
kingdoms, those of L. and hleath. Preadously to 
the reign of Henry VIII., the proa-ince had been 
dia-ided into the counties of Dubhn, Meath, Louth, 
Kildare, Carloaa-, Kilkenny, and Wexford. The 
folloaving counties avere erected subsequently : 
Wickloaa-, formed from a portion of the county of 
Dublin; West Me.ath and Longford, from a p.art of 
Meath; and King’s and Queen’s Counties formed 
oiat of part of Kil&arc. 

LEIPOA, a genus of gallin.aceous birds, of the 
family Megapodida;, of aa-hich the only knoaa-n. 
species is L. ocellata, a native of Australia, inha- 
biting sandy and bushy plains. It is called L., 
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or Native Pheas^ant, by the colonists. Like the 
Australian jnngle-fowl, the L. construpts mounds 
o£ sand, or earth, and leaves, in which to lay its 



common fowl ; and are much esteemed food. 
"When pursued, it seeks to escape rather hy running 
and hiding in the hush, th.an hy the use of its ivings. 
Pew birds seem more likely to prove useful in 
domestic.ation than the Leipoa. 

LEI'PZIG (formerly Lih 2 k or Lipd:, said to mean 
the home of the linden or lime trees, from the Slavic 
Lip or Lipa, a lime-tree), a city of the Idngdom.of 
Saxony, situated .about 05 mdes west-north-west 
of Dresden, near the Prussian border, in a large 
and fertile plain. The Elster, the Pleisse, and the 
Parthe flow tlmough Or past the city, and unite 
about 3 miles below it. Tlie inner or ancient city 
was formerly smrounded by walls, which h.avo now 
disappeared, but it is still separated from the far 
more extensive subm-bs (Frkdrkhs-siadt, Johannes- 
etadC, &c.) by promenades planted with beautiful 
avenues o£\'ime .and chestnut trees. Many of the 
streets of the inner city are narrow and crooked ; 
those of the more modern part (which contains 
also a number of fine squ.ares) are wide and well 
built. The s,anitary state of the city has been much 
promoted by an extensive and costly system of 
sewers. The inner city is the principal seat of 
business and merchandise. The population in 
1871 was 106,925 ; and in 1875, 127,387. The vast 
m,ajority are Protestants, mostly belonging to the 
Lutheran Church. Of the public buildings of L. 
few are in any way remarkable. The two principal 
city churches, the Thomashirche and the Nicolai- 
Icirche, date from 1496 and 1525 respectively. The 
stately Rathhaus (town-hall) was built in 1556. Of 
the three castles which formerly existed, only one 
remains, the Pleissenburg, now used for government 
offices and barracks ; the ditch has become a place 
for drill ■ and the tower is now an observatory. 
The finest buildings in L. are the Museum, built 
1856 — 1858, and the new Theatre, one of the largest 
and handsomest in Germ.any. Near it are the main 
buildings of the university, which is, however, 
now equipped with spacious anatomical, physiologi- 
cal, and other laboratories in other parts of the 
town. The university owes its origin to the re- 
moval of a large number of German students from 
Prague to L. in 1409, in consequence of disputes 
betwmen the Bohemians and Germans. It has 
.aiw.ays maintained a high reputation among the 
universities of Germany, and many distinguished 


: names are connected with it. There .are upwards 
of 100 professors and 35 lecturers on the teaching 
staff ; and the number- of students, close on 3000, 
is larger than at anj' other German university. 
The library contains 300,000 vols. and 2500 MSS. ; 
and the City Library has 100,000 vols. and 2000 
MSS. L. is the centre for the administration of a 
wide district ; and in 1877 it has been made the 
seat of the supreme courts of justice for the German 
Empire. The town has many educational institu- 
tions, including two gymnasi.a, several benevolent 
foundations, numerous scientific associations, and 
v.arious institutions for the cultivation of the fine 
arts. In particular may be mentioned the conserva- 
torium of music, which is reckoned one of the first 
in Europe. See Conservatoire. 

The three annu.al fairs (held at Easter, Michael- 
mas, and the New Year, and lasting from three 
to five weeks) add much to the importance of L., 
and render it, -with the exception of Hamburg, the 
greatest seat of trade in Germany. The origin of 
these fairs is traced back for more than 600 years. 
They are attended by Jews, Turks, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Persians, and even (of late) by Chinese. The 
accession of Saxony in 1833 to the German Customs 
Union (Zollverein), and the opening of railw.ays, 
produced a great increase of the concourse and of 
the business at these fairs, which had previously 
begun to decline. Transactions to the extent of 
70,000,000 thalers (above £10,000,000 sterling) now 
take place at the Easter fair. The wool-market, 
which wjis instituted in 1826, and is held for three 
days in June, is much frequented. 

L. is the principal seat of the bookselling and 
publishing trade in Germany, and indeed, in this 
respect, ranks third among the cities of the world, 
coming immediately after London and Paris. Up- 
wards of 300 houses are engaged in the book-trade. 
There were also, in 1871, 50 printing establishments. 
Here the German booksellers have founded a com- 
mon exchange, and annual settlements of accounts 
take place .at the Easter Fair. One thousand 
houses are then represented by their commissioners 
at Leipzig. In consequence of this activity, L. 
has become the principal seat of type-founding in 
Germany. Among its other manufactures are 
pianofortes, scientific instruments, wax-cloths, ofis, 
chemical products, perfumes, &c. 

The city sprung up round a castle built by King 
Heinrich I., at the junction of the Pleisse .and the 
Parthe. It is first mentioned as a town in 1015, 
and in the latter part of the 12th o., had from 500() 
to 6000 inhabitants. It gradually incre.ased in 
I prosperity and importance. The famous Leipzig 
Conference between Luther, Eok, and Carlstadt, in 
1519, greatly tended to the promotion of the Refor- 
mation. L. suffered greatly in the Thirty Years’ 
War, in which it was five times besieged and taken, 
and again in the Seven Years’ War ; and although 
the commercial changes connected with the French 
Revolution at first affected it very favourably, yet 
it suffered not a little amidst the terrible struggles 
of the years 1812 and 1813, when it was alternately 
in possession of the French and of the allies. 

The immediate neighbourhood of L. has been the 
scene of two battles of great importance in the 
history of Germany and of Europe — the battle of 
Leipzig, or of Breitenfeld (q. v.), on September 7, 
1631 ; and the great battle of Leipzig — called the 
Battle of Nations, which continued for three days — 
from the 16th to the 18th of October 1813. The 
latter was one of the most bloody and decisive of 
those which effected the deliverance of Europe from 
French domination. The troops under Napoleon in 
this battle amounted to about 180,000 men, and those 
of the allies, commanded by Prince Schwarzenberg, 
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Marshal Blucher, and Bemadotte, Cron-n-prince of 1G,54S. Turf is abundant in all parts of 
Sweden, to almost 300,000. The loss of the French The population in IS / I numbered 9o,562. Of these, 
was reckoned at about 3S, 000 killed and wounded, 85,974 were Eoman Catholics, S3So Protestants of the 
and 30,000 prisoners; that of the allies to .about Episcopal phurch, and the rest Protestants of other 
48,000. The victory of the allies was complete, denomimations. The number of children atteud- 
and the French had to evacuate Leipzig. ing school m IS/o amounted to -AOCO. ^be river 

• • 1 jj Shannon (q. v.j enters tins county near its source 

LEITH, an important seaport, a municipal and Cavan, and traversing Lough Allen, passes out 
parliamentary burgh of Scotland, on the southern southern extremity of Leitrim. Of other 

shore of the Eirth of Eorth, at the month of the Bonnet, the Yellow River, and the- 

Water of Leith, two miles north of Edinburgh, with * may be specially mentioned. The only 

which it is now connected by a continuous line of ^ote are Carrick-on-Shannon, Manor- 

houses. Although not without many fine edifices, and MoliUL ' The northern division of 

the town, as a whole, is rather mean in appearanc^ county is more rich in minerals than most 

being irregular and dingy, especially in the older and of Ireland. Coal is found in the Lough 

central parts. The Trinity-house, Custom-house, basin, the chief working-beds being in- 

Town-hall, Royal Exchange, Corn Exchange, and Slleve-an-Ierin Mountains, where coal is raised 
banks are really handsome buildings. Leith has one smelting purposes. In the same district is 

of the largest and most elegant flour-mills in the king- fo^md iron, the ore of the Axigna mines yielding 
dom. West of the town, on the shore, is Leith Fort, much as 5S’2 per cent, of metal. Lead ore is 
an artillery station. L. is connected by branch-lines abundant, although the mining operations have 
with the various railways centring in Edinburgh, discontinued The occupation of the people 

The harbour extends, by means of two piers, up- chiefly agricultural, there are hardly any 

wards of a mile into the Fmth, and has a depth of man^actures. 

from 20 to' 25 feet at high-water. There are three anciently formed part of the territory of 

wet-docks, containing a floating area of 2G acres ; Breifct O’Rourk. It was reduced to the English 
and an additional dock is in course of construction submission in the reign of Elizabeth, but revolted in 
which is to contain a floating area of nearly 17 £555^ submitting once more in 1C03, when the 
acres. Railway communication is continued from o’Rourk accepted a patent of the residue of his 
the various Leith stations throughout the quays, estate. The confiscations which followed the ^eat 
and to the extremity of the western pier, and has be said to have extinguished the 

also been carried across the harbour by a superior proprietary and the family of O’Rourk. 

Ir ortSImtefn. T^feot LELAND, Jonx, D B., an Englisb ^vjno and 

and 450 feet in lenUh, with 24 feet of water on apologist for Christianity, w.as born at Wigan, m 
the sUl at spSi4ides The trade of the port is Lancashire, m 1691, became a dissenting minister m 
ctfly in col^Sal and foreign produce, biit^s also Dublin in 1761, i«d 

extensive in coal and iron exports. Gram, timber, 1733, by publishmg a reply to Imcial s deisticM 
wino are among the leading imports. In 1840 work, Chnstiamt!/ as Old as the 

wprp :PQC\ ODO - in 1875 umvards of appeared another apology, The Dmne Authority oj 

S«l3eTis?5 z* 


qrs., and tnose ot Hour to XM.oiu oags. xueusuius; beit work is A 


and lilussolburgh in sending a member to parliament. 


still regard it as a satisfactory demolition of deism. 
L. died in 1760. To his honour it should he added. 


LEI' TRIM, a county of the province of Con- though his life was one of controversy, the 

naught, in Ireland, which to the north has a small gpipjt of frumess and charity never forsook him., 
coast-line on the Bay of Donegal. Area, 613 sq. m., or ^ w.-roi 

392,3G3acres,ofwhich249,350 are arable. The surface LELY, Sib PErm (Pe:^ Vamiee Pam), 
of L is iirevuliir. It is divided into two parts was the son of one Vander Faes, a captain of a 
hy .a' considerable lake c.aUed Lough Allen. The regiment of infantry, who was generally c.^od 
southern division is broken up by low narrow Le C.apitame du Lys, or Lely, fro™ having been 
ridves, which enclose numepus small lakes, the born at the Hague, m a bouse the front of which 
chirf of which is caUed Lough Einn. The more w.a3 decorated with_ a fleur-de-hs. L. was hom at 
levml -portion of this division of the county forms Soest, in Westphalia, m 161^ His father placed 
part of the m*eat limestone plain of Ireland, him in the school of Peter Grehber, a painter of 
and contains some excellent arable and pasture talent at Haarlem, where he remained two years, 
land. The northern division is much more irrcgidar He commenced his career as a painter ot land- 
in surface, being intersected by several ridges of scapes and subjects from history ; but Ins talent 
considerable elevation. To the north of Lough induced him_ to devote exclusively to 

Allen the soil, except at rare intervals, is unfavour- portrait-painting, and soon after the death of \ an 
able for avriculture, .and tbe climate is damp and Dyck, he settled m London. He was ei^loyed 
uncenial. °The i)rincipal crops are potatoes, oats, successively by Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles 
and hay ; but, on the whole, the condition of the II., who nominated him court-painter, aim con- 
afwiculture, considering the many inventions and im- ferred on him the honour of lirn^hthom. He had 
provements recently made, is not forward, the total great facility of execution, and his style, though 
number of acres under crops of all kinds having deficient in all the lugher qualities of aH, was weU 
been, in 1874, 82,080. L., however, is more a grazing suited for his position as the favourite portrait- 
than’a tillage district. Large quantities of liorned painter of such a court as that of his chief ^tron. 
cattle are raised in the southern division. The total There is a large collection of his portraits at Hamp- 
number of cattle in 1875 was 93,209 ; of sheep, ton Court, well known to the numerous viLitors of 
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the public apartments there as the Beauties o£ the 
Comt of Charles IL He died in Loudon in 1680. 

LE'JIAN, Lake. See Geneva, Lake'op 

LE'JIBERG (formerly LSwenlurg, ‘city of the 
lion;’ i. c., of Leo Danielorvicz, Prince of Halicz, 
•who founded it in 1259 ; Polish name, ‘ Llwow’), 
the capital of the Austrian kingdom of Galicia and 
Lodomcria, is situated on a smaU stream called the 
Peltew, in a narrow basin among hiUs. Lat. 49“ 
50' N., long. 24° E. Pop. (1869) 87,105, of whom a 
great number are Jews. L. is the seat of a Eoman 
Catholic, a Greek United, and an Armenian .-irch- 
bishop. and has 29 (it once had 50) churches. ■ It is 
one of the finest towns in Austria, yet the houses 
arc, for the most part, roofed “with shingle. The 
synagogues in .particular are very beautiful. The 
university (Alma Franciscea), founded in 1784, had 
in 1872, 46 professors and 1031 students. The uni- 
versity library contains 55,000 volumes, 350 MSS., 
and a collection of coins, amounting to 10,000. Here 
also is the seat of the institute founded by Ossolinski, 
■with a library of 62,^000 volumes, and 1200 MSS., 
chiefly of Polish literature. The trade and manu- 
factures of L. are of great importance. The town is 
now regularly fortified. 

LEMJIA (Gr. a thing assiuned), a preparatory 
proposition introduced for the purpose of rendering 
the demonstration of a theorem or construction of a 
problem more perspicuous. The term is confined to 
the science of mathematics. 

LE'MMING (Lemmus or Ocorychis), a genus of 
rodent quadrupeds, of the family Mnridce, and sub- 
family A mcolWcs, nearly allied to voles, but differing 
from them in the extreme shortness of the ears and 
tail, and in having larger and stronger claws, more 
adapted for digging. They are. also more hea'vily 
formed. The most noted species is the Scandin- 
avian L. (L. or O. Noivegicua), an .a nim al of about 



five inches long, -with variegated black and tawny 
fur, au inhabitant of the northern Scandinavian 
mountains, where it ordinarily feeds on reindeer- 
moss and other lichens, grass, catkins of birch, &c. 
But, breeding often in the course of a year, and pro- 
ducing four or five at a birth, it multiplies so much, 
that, periodically, vast troops leave their native 
regions, migrating either toward the Atlantic Ocean 
or the Gulf of Bothnia. Bears, wolves, foxes, l 3 mxes, 
follow and prey upon them. Hawks and owls also 
attend, and contribute to the diminution of their 
nmnbers. It is said that those which survive, after 
spending a winter in the region to which they have 
migrated, seek to find their way back to their 
original abode. In times of prevalent superstition, 
lemmings were often exorcised by the priests, and 
the peasantry of Norway supposed them to fall from 
the clouds. The Laplanders eat the lemming. 

LE’MNIAN EARTH, a mineral found in 
the island of Lemnos ; massive, chalk-like, soft, 
ycUo'wi.sh gray, or whitish, and falling to powder 
in water. It consists of about 66 per cent, silica. 


■with 14 of alumina, and a little oxide of iron, soda, 
and water. It long had a great and rmdeserved 
reputation in medicine, and being sold in little 
pieces, each stamped ■with a particular stamp, it 
acquired the name of Terra Sigillala (Sealed Earth). 
The belief in its medicinal power is of very great 
■antiquity. The stamp in ancient times, Galen says, 
was the head of Diana, the tutelary goddess of 
Lemnos ; but is now only the Turkish name of the 
miner.al. The ancients had more than one legend 
respecting the discovery of the virtues of Lenmiau 
Earth. 

LE'MNOS (now commonly called S(alimne), an 
island in the northern part of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, about 40 miles west of the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. It is irregular in shape, and is nearly 
divided into two islands, by two deep bays — Port 
Paradise on the north, and Port St Antony on the 
south. Area, 150 square miles. Pop. about 12,000. 
The women are famed for their beauty. It is hilly, 
rather bare of wood, and bears unmistakable traces 
of volcanic action at an early period, which fact 
probably originated the ancient myth of Vulcan 
lighting on this island when Jupiter hurled him 
from heaven. Moschylos, a volcano, no longer 
active, was believed to be the workshop and 
favourite residence of this deity. The principal 
product of L. is the Lemnian Earth (q. v.), used in 
ancient times as a cure for ■p-ounds and serpent- 
bites, and still highly valued by both Turks and 
Greeks. The chief town, Kastron (on the site of 
the ancient Myrina), has a population of 2000, 
It furnishes excellent sailors. 

LEMON (Oiirus Limonum), a tree which has by 
many botanists been regarded as a variety of the 
Citron (q. v.), and, like it, a native of the north of 
India. Its leaves are ovate or oblong, usually 
serrulate, pale green, ■with a ■winged static; the 
flowers are streaked and reddish on the outside ; the 
fruit is oblong, wrinkled or furrowed, pale yellow, 
with generally concave oil-cysts in the rind. In the 



common variety, which is very extensively culti- 
vated in .many tropical and sub-tropical cormtries, 
the pulp of the fruit is very acid, abounding in 
citric acid. There is, however, a variety called the 
Sweet L., occasionally cidtivated in the south of 
Eimope, of which the juice is sweet. It is Citrus 
Lamia of some botanists, and has both concave and 
convex oil-cysts in the rind. The acid juice of the 
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common L. is much used in the preparation of 
the •n’cll-known cooling beverage called Lemonade, 
and is also administered in various forms in febrile 
and scorbutic complaints. It is much used by 
calico-printers to discharge colours, to produce 
greater clearness in the vhito part of patterns, dj'cd 
avith dyes containing iron. As a preventive of 
sea-scurvy, it is an important article of kea-stores. 
Citric acid and lemon-juice arc likcavise made 
from it in great quantities. Tlie rind of the fruit 
{Lemon-peel), separated from the pulp, and kept in 
a dried st.ate, is a grateful stomachic, and is much 
used for llavouring. The produce of the lemon- 
groves of Italy, the TjtoI, Spain, Portugal, the 
south of France, and otlier countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean Se.a, is largely exported to more 
northern regions. Sicilj’ atone exports annually 
110,000 chests, each containing -I-IO lemons. The 
L.-treo is very frurtful ; it is more hardy than the 
orance, and in some parts of the south of England 
produces very good crops, being trained to a avail, 
and protected by a movable frame in winter. — The 
L. is supposed to have been introduced into Europe 
during the Crusades. It is almost natur.aliscd in the 
south of Europe. It is so comiilotoly naturalised in 
some parts of the south of llra/.il, that the flesh of 
the cattle which iiasturc in the woods acquires a 
strong smell of lemons, c.ittlc being very fond of the 
fallen fruit. 

LEJIONA'DE is formed by adding two lemons 
sliced, and two ounces of white sugar, to a quart 
of boiling water, and (bc'csting till cold. It is a 
useful drink for allaying thirst, and as a refrigerant 
in folinlo and inllammatory complaints, and in 
Lxmorrhage, in u hich ca.ses it should be given iced. 

LEMON-GRASS {Andropngon selinmanlhus), a 
beautiful perennial grass, throe or four feet high, 
with panicle mo itly leaning to one side, anil spikelcts 
in pairs, or, if termin.al, in threes. It is a native of 
India, Ar.abia, Ac., and is extremely abundant in 
many places. It has a strong Icmon-likc fnagrance, 
oiiprcssivo where the grass abounds. It is too 
coarse to bo eaten by cattle exce[it when young, 
and 13 therefore often Iniriicd down. Europeans in 
Indi.a make .an agreeable stomachic and tonic tea of 
the fresh le.aves. liy distillation, an essential oil 
is obtained {Lemon-'jram Dd), which is employed 
cxternallv .as a stinuilant in rheumatic afTcctions, 
and is yellow, with a strong lenioii-likc smell. This 
oil is used in perfumery, and is often c.alled Oil of 
Verbena by- perfumers. L. has been introduced into 
the West Indies, Australia, Ac. Sec also GiiAss Oil. 

LEMON-JUICE is a somewli.at opaque, very- 
Eoiir liquid, obtained from lemons by- expression and 
straining. Its .acidity- is due to the presence of 
citric and a little malic aciil. Its principal uses in 
medicine are the following ; 1. As an .anti scorbutic. 
— ‘Those only,’ says Sir Gilbert Blanc, ‘who have 
made themselves acquainted with the early- part of 
the naval history of this country, can duly- appre- 
ciate the v.aliic of this simple remedy.’ Its .active 
principle, citric acid, is now frequently- substituted 
for it. 2. In rheumatism. — Dr G. 0. Rees, w-ho first 
employed it in this disease, ‘ considers the citric 
acid to undergo changes in the stomach, and to 
supply oxygen to such elements as tend to produce 
uric acid, and thereby to induce the form.ation of 
urea and c.arbonic acid instead.’ 3. In the formation 
of effervescing draughts. — A scruple of bicarbonate 
of potash in solution, mixed u-ith .about three 
drachms and a half of lemon-juice, so as to form a 
citrate of potash, forms an excellent efiervescent 
draught ; it acts as a mild diaphoretic and diuretic, 
tends to .all.ay febrile disturbance, and serves to 
check nausea and vomiting. If th'o object is 
8S 


specially to determine to the skin, a draught com- 
posed of a scruple of sesquicarbonato of ammonia 
in solution, w-ith six drachms of lemon-juice, so as 
to form a citrate of ammonia, is preferable. Effer- 
vescing draughts arc often employed as .agreeable 
vehicles for the exhibition of other remedies. 

LEMONS, Oil or Esscxce of, is extracted from 
the minute cells which are v-isible on the rind of 
the lemon, by- submitting raspings of the fruit to 
jircssuro in hair sacs. It m.ay also bo obtained by 
distilling the peel with w.atcr ; but its flavour, when 
obt.aincd in this w.ay, is less .agreeable, although the 
oil itself is purer, owing to the absence of mucil- 
.aginoiis matter. The distilled oil is sold under the 
name of rconring-drops, for removing grease-spots 
from silks and other fabrics. Pure oil of lemons is 
mainly composed of a hydrocarbon, cilren or cilronyl, 
C, olle. arliich is consequently- isometric with oil of 
turpentine, u-ith which it is often adulterated. It 
is principally- used for the purpose of communicating 
an .agreeable odour to other medicines, although it is 
sometimes taken in the dose of two or three drops 
on Biig.ar as a carminative. From its .agrcc.ablo 
seent,^t is often added to cv.apor.ating lotions and to 
ointments. 

LEMON.S, Salt or, a mame commonly- but 
improperly applied by- druggists to binox.al.ato of 
potash mixed with a little of the qu.adrox.alate. 
Tills mixture occurs in the Oxalis acetocclla, and 
hence it has been, designated Sail of Sorrel. It is 
employed in taking out ink-spots. 

LESIPRIERE, .Tonx, D.D., born in Jei-sey- about 
1700, was educated at Westminster .School and 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and died February- I, 
1824. llis name w.a.s once avell laiown to every 
classical student in the British empire, but the 
rising generation is forgetting it, and it w-ill soon 
become rox cl prcclcrca rdhil. L.’8 Classical Lie- 
tionani (Bibliotheca Classic.a, 17SS) was for many 
years the standard work of reference in England 
on all matters of ancient my-tliology-, biography-, and 
geography-. To elderly- scholars, the name will call 
up many- ple.asant memories of y-cars long gone by- ; 
but the book itself cca'-cd to possess any- intrinsic 
value after the publication of the magnificent 
cl.assic.al dictionaries edited by- Dr William Smith, 
1842 — 183.3. Another work of L.’s was Universal 
JJiography (LoniL IS'JS). 

LE'MUR, a genus of mammalia which gives its 
name to the family- Lcmnnda:, a family- allied to 
monkeys, and, like them, quadnimanous, having on 
each of the four cxtreniities a wcU-dcveloped thumb 



Lemur. 


opposed to tho fingers, but in other respects exhibit- 
ing an approach to tho ordinary quadrupedal ty-po. 
The gcner.al form is slender and elongated, tho 
muzzle pointed, tho eyes large, tho c.ars very small, 
tho hind limbs longer and larger than the fore limbs. 
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Tlio molar teeth are furnished •ndth pointed tuBcrcles 
fitting into each other, as in Insectivora, and the 
■U'hole dentition of many of the family adapted 
to animal rather than vegetable food. All the 
Jjcinuridn: are natives of the varm parts of the old 
vorld, a.id live chiefly in forests, most of them 
climbing trees vitli all the agility of monkeys. The 
name L. (Lat. lemur, a ghost) is allusive to their 
rapid and peculiar noiseless movements. They are 
gracefid .and he.autiful creatures,, and generally 
gentle and easily tamed ; hut they have neither the 
pr 3 'ing and mischievous dispositions, nor the inteUi- 
.gence of monkeys. The species of the genus L's as 
now restricted, are all natives of Matiagascar. They 
arc gregarious, and their food consists partly of 
fruits. The names Mahi and Macauco are given to 
some of them, and sometimes extended to all. The 
largest species is about the size of a large cat. — To 
the L. family belong also the Loris, Indiis, Galagos, 
and Tarsiers. 

LE'IMURES, the general designation given by 
the Romans to all spirits of departed persons, of 
whom the good were honoured as Lares (q. v.), and 
the bad (Laivm) were feared, as ghosts or spectres 
still are by the superstitious. Like the latter, they 
were said to wander about during the night, seeking 
for an opportunity of inflicting injury on the living. 
The festival called Lemuria was held on the 9th, 
11th, and 13th of May, and was accompanied with 
ceremonies of washing hands, throwing black'beans 
over the head, &c., and the pronunciation nine times 
of these words : ‘Begone, you spectres of the house !’ 
which deprived the L. of their power to harm. Ovid 
describes the Lemuria in the fifth book of his Fasti. 

LE'NA, an important river of Eastern Siberia, 
rises amid the mountains on the north-west shore 
of lake Baikal, in the government of Irkutsk, 
flows first in' a north-eastern direction to the totra 
of Jakutsk, then north to the Arctic Oce.an, into 
which it falls by several mouths. Its course is 
3000 miles in len^h, and its chief affluents are the 
Vilui on the left, and the Vitim, the Olekma, and 
the Aldan on the right. Navigation on the L. is 
open fi-om hlay till November. During spring, the 
waters of the river regularly overflow their banks. 
Near the town of Jakutsk, the breadth of the river 
js G?r miles. L. is the principal artery of the trade 
of Eastern Siberia. Russian and Chinese goods, as 
■well as Siberian furs, furnished bj' the natives, are 
exported from this river. The chief harbours on 
the river are Olekminslc, Jakutsk, and Kachugsk, 
where £50,000 worth of goods from Irkutsk arc 
shipped armually. 

- LENCZI'ZA, an ancient -Polish town, in the 
government of Kalisz, about 90 miles west-south- 
west of the.city of Warsaw. It contains the ruins 
of a castle of Kazimir II., erected in 1180. Pop. 
(1807) 6107, half of whom are Germans and Jews. 
Linen and woollen cloths and soap are manufactured. 

LENKORA'N, a Russian seaport on the Caspian 
Sea, and a district town in the government of B.aku, 
in the Caucasus, in lat. 38° 46', is a place of great 
importance for the trade between Russia and 
Persia ; but a defective harbour, and the vicinity of 
w.arlike tribes, have hitherto rendered its natural 
advantages of little avail. Pop. (1867) 15,933. 

LENNEP, Jan Daniel van, a Dutch philologist, 
was bom at Leeuwarden, in the province of Fries- 
land, in 1724, and studied at Franeker and Leyden. 
In 1752, he was appointed Professor of Ancient Lan- 
gu^es at Groningen, and fifteen years afterwards 
at Iraneker. He died in 1771. The works which 
principally obtained him a reputation for learning 
and acuteness, are his Elymologtcum Lingucc Grcecce, 
and his Fe Analogid Linguce Grccca:, bjith of which 


were posthumously published. The progress of 
etymological science, however, has rendered them 
useless. — Dann Jacob van Lennep, a member 
of the same family aS' the preceding, was bom 
at Ajnsterdam, 15th July 1774, devoted himself 
to the study of philology, and ultimately became 
Professor of Rhetoric at Leyden. He died 10th 
Febmary 1853. Besides being one of the best 
Latinists among his countrymen, he wrote several 
exquisite pieces of poetry in his mother-tongue. 
His principal writings are Carmina Juvenilia 
(Amst. 1791), Exercitationes Juris (Leyd. 1796), 
valuable annotated editions of some of the classic 
.authors, and a metrical Dutch translation of the 
Worlcs and Fays of Hesiod (Amst. 1823). — His 
son, Jacob van Lennep, born at Amsterdam, 25th 
March 1802, is proudly called by his countrymen, 
the ‘Walter Scott of Holland.’ Educated for the 
law, he passed as a barrister, and soon achieved a 
great reputation for legal knowledge. Yet with- 
out neglecting his extensive practice, he for more 
than thirty j'ears cultivated literature with un- 
tiring assiduity, and, considering the drudgery 
of his profession, -il work, with astonishing success. 
L. fimt appe.ared as an author shorHy before 
1830, in a work entitled Vaderlandsche Legenden 
(National Legends). Since then, his most popular 
works have been the comedies, Het Forp aan die 
Orenzen (The Frontier Village, 1830), ffet Forp 
over die Grenzen (The Village over the Frontier, 
1830), and the novels, Onza Voorouders (Our Fore- 
fathers), Fe Boos van Fehama (The Rose of 
Dekama, 1837 — English by Woodlej'', 1847), and 
Fe Pleegzoon (The Adopted Son — English by 
Hosldns, New York, 1847). L., who possessed a 
remarkable knowledge of the English language 
.and literature, has translated into Dutch some of 
Sh-akspeare’s finest plays, and of Byron, Southey, 
and Tennyson’s poems. A complete edition of 
his dramatic works, comprising tragedies, comedies, 
.and operas, appeared at Amsterdam in 1852 — 1855. 
He was engaged for several ye.ars on an edition of 
the great Dutch poet Vondel. He died Aug. 25, 1808. 

LE'NNOX'TOWN, _ a village of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, is situ.ated in a picturesque district on 
Glazert Water, at the terminus of the Campsie 
Railway, eleven miles north-north-east of Glasgow. 
It contains (1871) 3917 inh.abitants, employed chiefly 
in the print-works and alum-works in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

LENOCI'NIUM is a term borrowed from the 
canon l.aw, and used in English, but more frequently 
in Scotch law to denote a husband’s connivance in 
his ivife’s adultery. The ivife can set up such 
defence to a suit for divorce, on the ground of her 
adultery so procured. 

LENS (Lat. ‘a lentil ’) is a circular section of any 
transparent substance, having its surfaces either 



Fig. 1. — Lenses. 

1, double-convex; if the surfaces are of equal curvature, 
cqui-convei; 2, plano-convex; 3, convexo-plane; 4, double- 
concave, or concavo-concave ; 5, plano-concave ; 6, concavo- 
plane ; 7, convex-meniscus ; 8, concave-meniscus ; 9, con- 
vexo-concare ; 10, concavo-convex. The arrow shews the 
direction in which the Itgh t Is supposed to fall. 

both spherical, or one of them plane and the other 
spherical. As represented in fig. 1, a ray of light in 
passing through a lens is bent towards its thickest 
part; hence lenses are either convex (thickest in 
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middle) or concave (Uiickcsb at edges). Tlic 
former mal;c tlie rays more Convergent (q.v.) than 
hefore, the latter make them more Jlivcrgcnt (q.y.). 
The point to which the rays converge, or from which 
they diverge, is called the focus — principal focus 
when the rays are jiarallcl. The focus for a convex 
lens is real, i.e., the ra 3 ’S acluall\' j>ass through it, 
and form an inverted imago smaller or larger tlian 
the object according as the object is at a distance 
greater or less than twice the principal focal Icn^h ; 
but the image is erect and magnified if the object 
be within the principal focal length. For a con- 
cave lens the focus is virtual— the raj's seem to 
come from it and form an erect image smaller than 
the object. . • 1 

The following is the mode of finding the principal 
focus when parallel raj's fall on a double convex 
lens (fi". 2) : 0 is the centre of the curved surface 
VAV'y and O' of the surface IMU*'; q is the point 
towards which the rays tend while passing through 
the lens, and F the point to which they converge 
after emergence. Let OA = 7*, O'll = Sy Ag —f't uiul 
BF (the foc.ll length) = / ; then neglecting the 
thickness of the lens, which may bo done when the 
cnrvituro of tho leui is sin.ill, Ay^B^/, and Ah = 
BF. By the deinonstritioii given under the article 
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Dlorrr.K'S, vo find/' = — 

tho first burface ; and, for the second surface, avc 
find, in the ordinary treatisM on Oiitie.-, that when 
a pencil of converging rays emerges from .a lens, 

fi fi — \ _ 1 Adding this formula to the 
f s f 

^ . /I 1 1 

former, wo obtain 0 = (u — l)f ^ l) ~ f ~f 

= (u - 1) 1 t + - j ; and if the lens he cqni-convcx 

’ * II 

(;• = s), .and of glass (o = f), wo have jj: = -,or/=r. 

This residt is equally correct fur a douhlc concavo 
lens; hut if tho thickness of the lens he t.aUcn into 
account, thci'O is a small quantity which is addi- 
tive to tho value of I in the convex, hut suhtractivo 

in the eoiieavo Icn.s. The determination of the 
principal focus in the other forms of lenses, will he 
found in the ordinary text-books. The lenses in 
fig. 1, though they may he of the .‘■anie foc.al length, 
have peculiar proiierties wlueh render them suitable 
for paitieular optic.al instruments ; thus, the con- 
a’c.xo-]dane lens has only unc-fuiirth of tho .aberra- 
tion of a jd.ano-convcx, or two-thirds of .an ciiui-coii- 
vex or cqui-concavc of the same focal length ; hut, 
ill gcncr.al, the cqui-coiivex is the niost de.sirahlc 
form. Aherratiou* has been to opticians what re- 
fraction IS to tho astronomer, an unwelcome in- 
truder, which spoils his finest theories, and limits 
the accuracy of his results. This .aherratioii lias, 
indeed, been destroyed hj' comhiiiiiig lenses of 
equal and opposite aberrations, ns, for instance, 

Tho directions which have been given for finding 
tho foci of lenses, ajiply only to rays >vhichpa.ss through 
and near tho centre of tho lens ; tho rays svliich pass 
near tlio edges converge to a dilTercnt focus, and the 
distance between these two foci is called tho longi- 
tudiiual aberration. 
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uniting, by means of Canada balsam, a double con- 
vex WTth a double conc.avc. A still better method 
would be the formation of lenses liaving one side 
si>hcric.al, and the other of an cllipsoid.al or a hyiicr- 
hoIoid.al form ; hut this h.as not yet been success- 
fully accoiiqdishcd. Convex lenSes of glass, rock- 
s.alt, ice, &c. may he used as ‘ huming-glasses,’ since 
radiant heat is refracted according to the same laws 
as light — tho hot focus being nearly coincident with 
the luminous one. Platinum, gold, lee. have been 
fused in three or four seconds by this means. 

IiENT (Ang.-Sax. Icnclcn = Gcr. Icnz, spring ; _Gr. 
Tcsaaracosle ; Xat. Quadragesima), the fasting-time 
before Easter, wbicb is observed in tbe Homan, 
and in the Greek, and other Oriental cliurobes. 
Under tlio lic.ad of Fast have been considered 
tbe doctrinal and bistoric.al questions connected 
with tho gener.al practice of tasting. It remains 
only to explain briefly what is pconli.ar in the 
institution and tho ohscrvanco of the Lenten fast. 
It is certainly of very ancient, if it be not even of 
primitive institution. Tho c.arliest allusions to it 
spe.ak of it .as an established ns.age handed down 
from tho Fathci-s. Tho forty d.ays’ period, as com- 
incmoralivc of our Lord’s forty day's fast, or^ of 
the similar perfunctory fasts of hloscs and of Elias, 
commences with Ash-Wcdncsd.ay, between w'hich 
day and Eastor-Snnday (omitting tho Sundays on 
which tho fast is not observed), forty clear days inter- 
vene. The rigour of the ancient obsen-.anco, which 
excluded all tlcsh, and even tho so-called | white 
meats,’ is now much relaxed ; hut the principle of 
permitting hut one meal, with a slight refection^ or 
collation, is cvcryavhcrc retained. In Spain, during 
tho Crusades and tho w.ars with the Moors, a prac- 
tice arose of permitting, in certain eases, the siihsti- 
tution of a contribution to tho holy war for tho 
ohscn-anco of tho Lenten ahstincnco ; and although 
the object lias long since ce.ascd, the composition 
is still permitted, tinder tho same title of the 
Cntzada. In tho Greek Church, tho ante-paschal 
fa.st is of -IS days; but it is only one of four 
• similar fn-sting periods observed in that church. 
See Fast. In the Anglican Church, Lent is retained 
as a church sc.ason of the c.alcndar, avith special 
Ecrvicc.s, and jiroper collects and jirayers ; but the 
ohscrvanco of tho hast is left to tho discretion of 
each individual. 


LENTA'EDO, in Music, the same as rallcntando 
or ritardajulo, meaning a gradual decrease in tho 
speed of the movement. 

LEETIBULAEIA'CEaE, a natural order of 
exogenous plant.s, allied to J^rimtilacciv, hut distin- 
guished by an iiTegul.ar corolla, and diandrous 
flowers. It h.as .also intimate relations with Scrophu- 
lariaccer. It contains nearly 200 known spcoics, 
all hcrhaccous, and .all lia-ing in water or marshes. 
TJiey abound chiefly in tho trojiics. A few species 
of Bladderwort (q. v.) and Biitterwort (q. V.) .aio 
its only representatives in Brit.ain. 

LEHTIL {Erntm lat.':), an annual plant of tho 
same genus with Tares (q. a’,), a native ^of tho 
countries nc.ar the Mediterranean, and avhich h.as 
been cultivated from the earliest times, yielding an 
esteemed hind of pulse. Tho English^ translation 
of the Bible is jirob.ahly correct in c.alling the red 
pollagc W'ith which .T.aooh purchased Esau’s birth- 
right, poHnyc of lentils; the red colour being very 
charaetcristio of this, avhich is still a very common 
article of food in tho E.ast. The L. is e.xtensivcly 
cultivated in tho south of Europe, Egj'pt, and tho 
E.a.st, and to some extent in other parts of tho world. 
It has a weak and hranoliing stem, from G— 18 
inches high, and pinnate leaves aa-ith G— 8 pair of 
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leaflets, tie upper leaves only running into tendrils. 
Tlie flowers .are small, wliite, lilac, or pale blue, 
the corolla much concealed by the c.alys, which is 
divided .almost to its base into five niirrow teeth, 
liio pods are a-eiy short and blunt, thin, tavo-secded, 
.and smooth; the seeds have the form of a roimd 
lens, convex on both sides. There are numerous 



varieties, h.aving white, brown, and blade seeds, 
which also diflfor considerably in size, the greatest 
diameter of the largest being about equal to th.at 
of moderate-sized pease. Lentds are a very nutritive 
food, cont.aining an uncommonly large amount of 
nitrogenous substances, and more easily digested 
than pease. They have recently become common in 
the shops of Britain in a form resembling split pease, 
and in that of meal {L. farina), which is the basis, 
if not the vhole substance, of lievalenla Arahica 
and Ervahnia, so much advertised as food for 
dyspeptic patients, at prices greatly exceeding those 
for which L. meal can be obtained under its own 
n.amc. Lentils mixed with pease in the making of 
pea-soup, gre.atly diminish its tendency to produce 
ll.atulencc. Lentils are also excellent food for 
homes; and the herbage used as green food for 
cows, renders them extremely productive of millc. 
The L. grows best in a light and rather dry soil. 
In a very rich soil, it produces comparatively few 
pods. Some of the varieties succeed well even on 
very poor soils. . The whole life of the plant is 
shorter th.au that of any other of the Lepuininosce 
cultivated in Britain. The seed may be sown in 
April in the climate of Britain; but although 
there is nothing in the coldness of the climate 
to prevent the successful cultivation of lentils, it 
seems to be too moist for them, the ripe or ripen- 
ing seeds being very apt to be injiued by moisture. 
There is no evident reason, however, why this 
plant should not be cultivated for green food of 
cattle. 

LENTI'NL, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Siracusa, stands near the lake of the same n.ame, 
on a lull 15 miles south-south-west of Catanna, and 
has 10,578 inhabitants. It has a large gunpowder 
mill, and derives a good revenue from the fishery in 
Luke Lentini. 

LE'NTO, or LENTAhlE'NTlS, in'Music, means 


slow, gentle. According to the best .authorities, 
the movement implied by Lento is quicker than 
Adagio, or between it and Andante. 

LEO, the fifth sign of the Zodiac (q. v.). 

LE'O, the name of twelve among the popes of 
the Rom.an Catholic Church, of whom the following 
ctill for particular notice. — Leo L, sumamed ‘the 
Great,’ who is held a saint of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is one of the most eminent of the 
Latin Fathers, was bom of a distinguished Etrurian 
family at Rome .about the end of the 4th century. 
Of his early life, little is known. On the death of 
Sixtus III. in 440, L. was chosen as his successor. 
It is in his pontificate that the regular series of 
pap.al letters and decretals maybe said to commence. 
Leo’s letters, addressed to all parts of the church, 
exhibit prodigious activity .and zeal, and are used 
by Roman controversialists as an evidence of the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Roman see. In a 
council held at Rome in 449, he set aside the 
proceedings of the council of Ephesus, which had 
pronoimced in favom of Eutyches (q. v.), smnmoned 
a new council .at Chalcedon, in which his leg.ates 
presided, and in which Leo’s celebrated ‘ Dogmatical 
Letter’ w.as accepted ‘as the voice of Peter,’ and 
adopted as the authentic exposition of the orthodox 
doctrine on the person of Christ. The history of 
Leo’s interposition avith Attila in defence of the 
Roman city .and people will be found under the head 
Attila; and his subsequent similar interposition 
arith Genseric, if less dr.amatic in the incidents with 
which history or legend has invested it, was at least 
so tar successful as to save the lives of the citizens, 
and the public .and priv.ate buildings of the city of 
Rome. Leo died .at Rome in 4G1. His works, the 
most important of which .are his Letters and Ser- 
mons, were first printed in 1470, and aftorw.ards by 
Qucsnel (2 vols. Pans, 1075) ; but a much more 
complete and trustworthy edition is that of Cacciari 
(3 vols. fol. Rome, 1753 — 1755), and of the Brothers 
B.allerini (Venice, 1757). — The pontifleate of Leo 
UI. is chiefly notice.able as the epoeh of the formal 
establishment of the Empire of the West. He was 
a native of Rome, .and was elected pope on the death 
of Adrian I. in 795. During the greater part of the 
Sth c., the popes, through the practical withdr.aw.al 
of the eastern emperors, had exercised a temponal 
supremacy in Rome, which avas fully recognised by 
the gift of Pepin, and placed under the protecto- 
rate of the Frank sovereigns, avho received the title 
of P.atrician. The pontificate of Leo, however, was a 
troubled one, and in 799 he was treated with much 
violence, .and obliged to flee to Spoleto, whence he 
.aftem-ards repaired to Paderborn, in order to hold 
a conference with Charlemagne. On liis return to 
Rome, he was received with mucli honour by the 
Romans, and the chiefs of the conspiracy .ag.ainst 
him avere sentenced to banishment. In the following 
year (800), Ch.arlemagne, having come to Rome, avas 
solemnly croaraed and saluted emperor by the pope, 
and the temporal sovereignty of the pope over the 
Rom.an city and state, under, however. Idle suzer- 
ainty of the emperor, avas formally established. In 
804, Leo a-isited Charlemagne .at his coiut at Aix- 
la-Ch.apeUc. With Charlemagne’s successor, Louis 
Ic DCbonnaire, Leo was embroiled in a dispute 
about the right of sovereim jurisdiction in Romo, 
avhich had not been brou^t to a conclusion when 
Leo died- in 81G. — Leo X., Gioa-.anni de’ Medici, the 
second son of the celebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
ai’as born at Florence in December 1475. From 
his cradle, he w.as destined to the ecclesiastical 
career. His education was intrusted to the .ablest 
scholars of the .age ; .and through the influence of 
his father avith the pope. Innocent VIIL, he was 
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created eardinal at the unpreeedented age of 
thirteen years, in 14SS. In the expulsion of th.e 
hledici from Florence, after the death of Lorenzo, 
the young cardinal was included, and ho used the 
occasion as an opportunity of foreign travel. Ho 
was employed as leg.ato by Julius II.; and during 
the war with the French, he w.as taken prisoner in 
the b.attle of Ravenna, but soon afterw.ards effected 
his esc.ape. On the death of Julius EC. in 1513, 
C,ardin,al de’ Jledici was chosen pope at the early 
age of 37, under the n.ame of Leo X. His first 
appointment of the two gre.at scholars Bembo and 
Sadoleto as his secretaries was a pledge of the 
favour tow.ards learning which was the charac- 
teristic of his pontific.ate ; but he did not neglect 
the more material interests of the church and the 
Roman see. He brought to a successful conclu- 
sion the fifth council of the Later.an (see Council), 
and the schism which was threatened by the rival 
council of Pisa. He concluded a concord.at with 
Francis I. of Fr.anoe, which continued to regulate the 
French church till the Revolution. In the politic.al 
relations of the Rom.an see, he consolid.ated and, 
in some degree, extended the re-conquests of his 
warlike predecessor, Julius II., although he also used 
his position and his influence for tlie .aggrandise- 
ment of his f.amily. His desertion of the all'anco 
of Fr.anois I. for th.at of his young rival, Charles V., 
.although the subject of much criticism, was dictated 
by a sound consideration of the interests of It.aly. 
But it is most of all as a p.atron of leamhig and 
.art that the reputation of Leo has lived avith 
posterity. Himself a scholar, he loved learning for 
its own B.ake ; and his court was the meeting-point 
of .all the scholars of Italy .and the world. He 
founded a Greek college m Romo, and established 
a Greek press, which he endowed munificently (see 
Lascauis). In the encouragement of .art, he was no 
less munificent. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
were equaUy favoured ; and it is to his vast project 
for the rebuilding of St Peter’s, and to the step to 
which he had recourse for procuring the necessary 
fimds — his permitting the preaching of an indulg- 
ence, one of the con(5itions of obtaining which was 
the contribution to this work — that tlie first rise 
of the Reformation in Germany is ascribed. He 
himself seems to h.ave regarded the movement as 
of little import.ance, describing it as ‘ a squabble 
among the friars ; ’ and though he condemned 
the propositions of Luther, and issued a commis- 
sion to inquire into his doctrines, his measures, 
on the whole, were not marked by much severity. 
His personal habits were in keeping ^vith his taste 
. — splendid and mimificent in the highest degree ; 
but in his moral conduct he maintained a strict 
propriety, and his character, .although not free 
from the stain of nepotism, the vice of that age, 
and more modelled on the ideal of .an enlightened 
prince than on that of a ze.alous and ascetic 
churchm.an, avas beyond all imput.ation of unworthi- 
ness or irregularity. His de.ath, avhich occurred 
laather suddenly during the public rejoicings in 
Rome for the taldng of jMOan, w.as by some ascribed 
to poison ; but there seems no solid reason for the 
suspicion. It took place December 1, 1521, in the 
4Gth year of his age. See Roscoe’s Life, and Pon- 
tificate of Leo X. (4 vols. Liverpool, 1805 ; Italian 
by Bossi, 12 vols. Milan, 1818). 

LEO III., Flavius, sumamed ‘the Isaurian’ (from 
his birthplace). Emperor of Constantinople (7l8 — 
741 A.D.), was, like most of the eastern emperors, 
first a soldier in the imperi,al army, and soon rose to 
eminence through his military talents. Anastasius 
n. appointed him to guard the Asiatic portion of 
the empire from' the ravages of the Arabs, who 
were he.ided by the celebrated Moslema; but on 
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the deposition of the former by Theodosius IIL, Leo, 
outwitting his Arab opponent, marched .against the 
usurper, whom he compelled to resign his erown, 
which he himself assumed (M.arch 718). Leo w.as 
scarcely seated on the imperial throne, when the 
C.alif Suleiman laid siege to Constantinople by 
land and sea ; this, the third siege of the capital 
by the Arabs, lasted for two ye.ars, but avas finallj' 
raised through the energy of Leo. The governors 
of sea'eral provinces had meantime rebelled, and it 
cost Leo sever.al years of petty aa'arfare before 
peace avas restored to the empire. The oppor- 
tunity having at length arria-ed for aa-hich he had 
long avatched, Leo issued an edict condemning the 
avorship of images in the C.atholic churches through- 
out the empire. In this he seems to haa'c been 
actuated by a double motive — the restoration of 
purity of worship in the Catholic churches, and the 
removal of a grievous eyesore to m.any of his sub- 
jects, Christian, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Orient.al. 
The edict produced a most startling cfiect ; rebel- 
lions broke out in all quarters, and Ilaa’enna, Rome, 
and the other Greek possessions in Italy avero finally 
severed from the empire. Leo, enraged at his losses, 
determined to take revenge on their .author, the 
pope, aud accordingly removed Greece, Illyria, and 
Macedonia from his spiritual jurisdiction, subject- 
ing them to the P.atriaroh of Constantinople, thus 
cre.ating a permanent breach betavoen the Latin .and 
Greek churches (734). During the remainder of his 
reign, little of importance occurred, excepting .an 
indeoisia'e avar with the Arabs, and a great earth- 
q^u.ake (October 740), which caused dreadful c.al.amities 
througliout the empire. M.aiw of the princip.ol 
buildings and monuments in Constantinople avere 
throavn doavn; the toavns of Nicomedia, Prenetus, 
and Niciea in Bithynia, avere completely destroyed, 
and in Egypt sever.al' toaams disappeared avith all 
their inhabitants. Leo died 18th June 741. 

LEOBSCHUTZ, a toavn of Prussia, capital of 
the circle of the same name, near the river Zinna, 
32 miles south of Oppeln, has large corn and flax 
markets, and manufactures of various kinds. Pop. 
(1871) 10,689. 

LEOMINSTER, a market-toaam, .and munioip.al 
.and parli.amentary borough of England, in the 
county of Hereford, situ.ated 12 miles north of the 
city of th.at name, on the rtaer Lug. It retiu'Us 
one memher to parliament. The immediate adciuity 
of L. is the most celebrated c.attle-breeding district 
in the world — all the prize ‘ Herefords^ at the 
shoavs being bred and fed here. Pop. (1871) 5863. 

LE'ON, the name of a city, and of a hake, called 
also Man.agna, in Nicar.agna, in lat. 12° 25' N., .and 
long. 86° 57' W. The city stands near the north- 
aa^est extremity of the lake of its oavn name, distant 
about 10 miles from the Pacific Ocean, is finely 
situated in a most picturesque district, and contains 
a cathedr.al, .a noble edifice, and a uniamrsity. From 
the top of the c.athedral a beautiful and extensive 
view, embracing 13 volcanoes, m.ay be obtained. It 
is now partly in ruins. Pop. about 25,000. — The 
lake measures 35 miles by 15. It 'derives consider- 
able importance from its being an essential part of 
perhaps the most promising route across Central 
America betaveen the Atlantic and the Pacific. Be- 
tween it and the former ocean lies the still larger 
Lake -of Nicaragua, into avhich it empties itself, 
avith a fall of only 28 feet. 

LEON (the Legio septima gemina of the Romans), 
c.apital of the former Spanish proadnee of the same 
name, is situated between the rivers Bernesga and 
Torio, in a be.autifully wooded plain, 85 miles 
north-avest of Valladohd. Part of the old Roman 
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•n-all, 20 feet tliick, is still standing. The streets 
.are crooked .and dirty, but the churches are both 
numerous and splendid, especially the cathedral, a 
specimen of the purest Gothic, containing the tombs 
of many sovereigns of L., saints, .and martyrs. The 
trade of L. is now unimportant. Pop. 5720. 

LEON, formerly a kingdom, .and subsequently a 
province of Spain, now subdivided into the sm.aller 
provinces of Sal.am.anc3, Zamora, and Leon, is situ- 
ated in the N.W. of Spain, S. of Asturias, and border- 
ing on Portug.al. Area .about 15,000 sq. m. Pop. (1870) 
Ssl.030 (of modern province, .850,092). The country, 
avliich is intersected by the Douro, is mountaihous, 
"cner.ally fertile, but miscr.ably cultivated. It affords 

i 'l.astnrage to vast flocks of merino sheep. The in- 
labitanrt are for the most part uneducated and lazy, 
but are very high-spirited, rich in pecidiar customs, 
of pmre Spanish descent, sincere, hospitable, and 
brave. It is said that in the high districts south 
of Salamanca, remn.ants of the pure Gothic tribes 
exist, and at Astorga, remnants of the old Ccltiberi 
— the Maragatos. The means of communication 
are evcrj’avhero very defefctivc. The Kingdom of 
Leon w.as erected, in 740, by Alfonso the Catholic 
out of the prortnees ho had,, wrested from the 
Saracens, and the older Idngdom of Asturias, and 
in 1230 it was permanently united to Castile. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. This great genius, 
whoso works in painting .are classed with flioso of 
Rajihaol and jNfiohael Angelo, was also a sculptor, 
architect, and 'engineer, and ho cultiv.ated success- 
fully anatomy, botany, mathematics, astronomy, 
poetry, and music. Ho w.as born, in 1452, at Vinci, 
in the Val d’Amo, near Florence ; his father, Pietro 
da Vinci, notary to the signiorj' of Florence, placed 
him in good time uith Andrea Verrocchio, who 
was an .able sculptor, and a good painter; but in 
painting, his pttpil soon surpassed him. In 1483, 
he went to Jlilan, and the Duke Lodortco il Moro 
conferred on him .an annii.al pension of 500 dollars. 
Besides performing various sorrtces for the duke, 
p.articularly as an engineer, ho instituted an Academy 
of Arts in 1485. This Academy, of which he w.as 
named director, was attended by many eminent 
artists, and jafluenced most benefici.ally the Lombard 
school of p.bating. It w.as in 1497, when 45 ye.ars 
of age, tb.at he executed his famous picture, ‘The 
Last Supper,’ which w.as painted in oil on the wall 
in the refectorj’ of the Dominican convent of Santa- 
M.aria-dello-Gr.acic. Ho remained in hlilan till 
1500, avhen, on its occupation by the French, he 
returned to Florence, and in 1502 w.as appointed 
architect and chief engineer to Ces.are Borgi.a, 
captain-general of the pope’s armj’. In 1503, 
he avas employed by oodcrini Gonfalom'ere of 
Florence to paint one end of the council-hall of 
the P.alazzo Vecchio. For this, L. only completed 
the celebrated c.artoon called the ‘Battle of the 
Standard;’ another cartoon for a painting in the 
same apartment, the equ.ally celebr.ated design 
called the ‘ Cartoon of Pisa,’ having been executed 
at the same time by hlichael Angelo. He returned 
to Mil.an in 1500. In 1513, he visited Rome in the 
train of Giuliano de’ Medici, avho avent there to 
.assist at the coronation of his brother, Leo X. ; and 
in 1515, accompanied Francis I. to Bologna, where 
ho signed the concordat- avith Leo X. On the 
pressing ina-itation of Francis, he accomp.anied that 
monarch to Franco, in 1510, .along avith his pupils 
Sakai and Melzi. In bad he.alth during the whole 
period ho was in France, ho executed no paintings 
there, being chiefly occupied in engineering. His 
death occiurcd at Amboiso, 2d M.ay 1519. The 
genius of L. avas universal: painting was not his 
sole occupation. Ho imparted to his avorks certain 


qualities of the highest kind, for his drawing evinces 
a'ery great delicacy and elevation of style, not 
modelled on the antique, but formed on a profound 
knowledge of n.ature ; and in his treatment of light 
and shadoav, he infused a degree of power, combined 
avith softness, into his productions that invests 
them avith a peculiar charm ; whUe the influence 
of his stylo has operated poaverfully on the schools 
of Milan .and Parma. L.’s Treatise on Painting, 
Tratialo della Piilnra, has been published in several 
l.anguagcs. The principal edition is that published 
at Pans, in folio, by Du Fresne, illustrated artth 
dr.aavings by Nicolas Poussin ; the best, as regards the 
text, was published at Rome in 1817. Mr Hall.am 
s.ays, in his Introduction to the Literature of Europe : 
‘Lcon.ardo’s greatest literary distinction is derived 
from those short fragments of his unpublished writ- 
ings th.at .appeared not many years since, and which, 
according, .at Ic.ast, to our common estimate of the 
.age in which he hved, .are more like revelations 
of physic.al truths vouchsafed to a single mind, 
than the superstnicturc of its reasoning upon any 
established b.asis. The discoveries ■\TOich made 
G.ahleo and Kepler and M.aestlin and M.aurohcus 
and Castelli, and other names illustrious, the 
system of Copernicus, the very theories of recent 
geologists, .are anticip.ated by Da Vinci, -within the 
compass of a few p.agcs, not, perhaps, in the most 
rccise l.angu.age, or on the most conclusive reasoning, 
ut so as to strike us -with something like the awe 
of pretem.atur.al knowledge.’ The writings roforred 
to by Mr H.allam avoro published by Venturi at 
P.aris, in 1797, mider the following title : Essai sur 
leu Oitvragcs Physico-Mathematiques de Leonard da 
Vinci, avee dcs Fragmens tires de ses Mamiscrits 
apportCs de Vltalie. These MSS. were afterav.ards 
restored to Milan, avhero they are still preserved. 

LEONFO'RTE, a Sicili.an toaam, in the jirovinco 
of Messina, situ.ated in a mountainous neighbour- 
hood, on the shore of the Mediterrane.an. It is 
surrounded by walls, and has a pop. of 11,522 
inhabitants. There is a thriving trade in oil, wine, 
and grain. 

LEO'NIDAS I., son of AnaxandHdes, king of 
Sparta, succeeded his half-brother, Cleomenes I., 
about 491 B.C. AtGien the Persian monarch Xerxes 
approached with an immense .army, L. opposed him 
at the narrow pass of Thci-mopylai (480 n. C.) with a 
force of 300 Spartans, and rather more than 5000 
anxili.arics. The Persians attempted in v.ain to avin 
over L. by the promise of making him ruler of the 
whole of Greece ; and when Xerxes sent .a herald 
c.alling the Greeks to l.ay dou-n their arms, the 
Spartan .answered : ‘ Let him come .and t.ake them.’ 
The trc.achery of one Epliialtes haa’ing made it 
impossible to bar .any longer the progress of the 
foe, L and his little b.and tlireav themselves on the 
sw.arming myriads, and found a heroic de.ath. 

LE'ONINE VERSES, the name given to the 
hexameter and pentameter versos, common in the 
middle ages, aadiich rhymed at the middle and end. 
They avere so named after Leoninus, a canon of the 
church of St Victor, in Paris, .about the middle of 
the 12tli c., or, as others say, after Pope Leo II., 
who avas a lover and improver of music. Traces of 
tliis kind of versification appear liere and there in 
the Roman poets, especially in Ovid, in some of 
aa-hose Epistles, indeed, they are as common on an 
average as once in every eight Uncs. Camden gia'cs 
some curious specimens from Walter de Mapes, 
Michael, the Cornish poet, .and Dan Elingliam, a 
monk of Linton. The story of the Jew avho, having 
fallen into a refuse-pit on S.aturday, avoiild not be 
helped out, because it avas his Sabbath, avhilo the 
Christian, avho offered him assistance, refused to do 
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so next (la3% because it Avas /ti5,lias been thrown into 
Leonine verse as follows : 

Tcndc manus Salomon^ ego tc do storcoro toJlam ; 

Sabbata nostra colo, do stcrcorc surgcrc nolo. ^ 

Sabbata nostra quidcvi Salomon cclcbrabis ihidenx. 

Leonine verse is not uncommon in Engbsb poetry, 
e. g.: 

Aretbnsa arose from Iicr concli of snoics 
In tlio Acroceraunian mountains. 

Prom peak and from crag, with many a;ag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 

LEOPAED (Fell's leorardits), one of the larger 
Fdidcu (q.A’.), noAV gcncraUj” supposed to be identical 
A\-itU the panther (F. pardus), although by some 
thej’ arc regarded as varieties, and others still sup- 
pose them to bo distinct species. Grc.it confusion 
tins prevnilcd in tho nonicnclnturo ; tbo pauiher and 
pardalis of tbo ancients arc not certainly knorvn ; 
the jaguar "was erroneously described as the panther 
by Buffon; tho iiuma is often called panther in 



America ; tho L. is Uno^vn by the name of tiger in 
Africa ; and ns Sir J. E. Tonnont tolls us, it i.s by 
mistake often called cheetah in Ceylon. Sujjposing 
tho Ij. and panther to bo one .species, avo may 
describe it as charaotensed by a peculiar CTaccful- 
ncss, slenderness and llcxibihty of form, uatn a very 
long tad, and spotted fur, tho spots being arranged 
in numerous rows .along the sides, and each spot com- 
posed of five or SLV small spots arranged in a circle 
or rosette. The general colour is yellowish ; the 
lower parts lighter ; the spots darker than the general 
colour of tho fur. The L. is extremely agile, and pos- 
sesses the power of le.aping and also that of climbing 
trees in great perfection. It haunts wooded jilaccs, 
and is seldom to bo found in open regions of long 
grass, like the tiger. Wien pursued, it takes refuge, 
if possible, in a tree, and if hard pre.ssed, spriugs 
down on its assailants. It is cunning, and adopts 
devices similar to those of tho fox for carrj’ing on 
its depredations, and concealing its place of retreat. 
Deer and antelopes are its habitual prey ; but it is 
cqu.ally ready to feed on pigs, poultiy, or whatever 
maj- be found in the ricinity of a harm or arillagc. 
Tho size and strength of the L. render it .as danger- 
ous to man as any of the Fdhliv ; but it generally 
seems to dread and flee from niau, unless assailed. 
It is very capable of domesticatiou. 

LEOPARD, in Heraldry. The leopard has been 
described by some heralds as the issue of the pard 
and lioness; and tho circumstance that such hybrids 
are unproductive, is assigned as .a reason for appro- 
priating that animal to tho armorial ensigns of 
.abbots and abbesses. However, tho representations 
of leopards, at le.ast in English licr.aldry, are so 
exactly like those of tho lion passant gardant, that 
it has been made a question whether there is 
any difTerence between the two, and it has more 
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especially been a keenly contested point whether 
the three anim.als in the roy.al escutcheon of Enghand 
were lions or leop.ards. In early times, we fmd 
them blazoned in both ways, and the true solution 
of the qiKEsiio vcxala seems to be, that .at one period 
the heraldic leopard came to be considered as a 
mere synonjun for the lion passant gardant, though 
the two animals were originally regarded as distinct. 
In tho infancy of heraldry, before distinctive apjiel- 
lations were ■ invented for the different attitudes 
of anim.als, it was customary to draw a lion in 
the attitude since c.allcd rampant, and a leopard .as 
p.ass.ant gardant. Tliis difference of position suffi- 
ciently indicating which animal was meant, they 
were othcrwiso'similarly represented, and no attempt 
avas made to exhibit tho spots of the leopard By 
and by, as coats of armour wore midtiplicd, it 
became necessary to difference them by varj-ing the 
position of the nnim-als depicted ; and the bl.azoncrs 
of those d.a 3 ^, thinking more of .attitade than of 
zoologj', had recourse to a compromise in their 
nomencl.ature. The lion was natur.ally supposed 
to bo rampant and in profile, .the leopard passant 
g-ardant Wien the conventional animal that might 
st.and for cither was p.ass.ant and in profile, he avas 
designed a Uon-lcopamS; and avhen rampant gardant, 
he was a hopanl-lionnC. The Iring of be.asts was 
very early assumed as his .appropnate insigni.a by 
the sovereign of England, as well as bj' tho sovereigns 
of other countries in Western Europe. The hou 
was at first borne singlj", and his n.atur.al attitude, 
like that of other hons, w.as considered to bo 
ramp.ant. But avhen a second and third lion were 
added, it bcc.amo loss convenient to draw them 
in tho rampant attitude, .and the lions became 
lions-lcoparde or passant, as seen in the seal of 
King John ; a further change of position to p.assant 
gardant made them heraldic.allj’ leopards. Edward 
in., Edward tho Black Prince, and^ Richard II., 
speak of their crest of tho leopard. Hiehol.as Scrbj’ 
avas designated Leopard Her.ald in the reign of 
Henrj’ IV. ; and it w.as not till the middle of tho 
15th e. that tho lions of England regained their 
original name. 

Though leopards, properly so c.alled, hardlj* occur 
in English hcr.aldrj-, h.av'ing passed into_ lions 
p.assant gardant, their heads or faces are occ.asionally 
borne. If no part of tho neck is shewn, the proper 
blazon is a leopard’s face ; if a portion of the neck is 
drawn, it is a leop.ard's head, erased or couped, 
according ns it is cut off evenly or a^■ith a jagged 
edge. 

LEOPARDI, Glvcojio Coiix~r, a modem poet 
.and cl.assic.al scholar of Italy, w.as born at Eecanati, 
a toum in the march of Ancona, on the 29th J une 
179S. Without the aid of instructors, L., at the 
a"C of seventeen, had .att.ained to .a degree of 
cfassic.al scholarship almost marvellous. Latin and 
Grcelr he mastered .as his own mother- tongue, and 
composed some of his philologic.al criticisms at 
tho age of nineteen, avhen he was elected member 
of the Academy of Science at Viterbo. .Shortly 
after, ho departed from his secluded homo for 
Rome, where ho won the friendship of several cele- 
brated men, amongst others, of Kiebuhr, who was 
deputed to offer him tho chair of Greek plffiosophj-, 
in the imivcrsitj’ of Berlin, which he declined. HI 
hc.alth acting on tho temperament ch.ar.acteristic of 
genius, seems to h.ave cast a gloom over his spirit, 
which dcoplj’ tinged his general impressions of men 
and things. On his return from Rome to his native 
place, his health grew seriously imp.aircd, from fie 
.ardour with which he pursued his varied studies. 
He finallj' took up his abode in Florence, where ho 
published his admired Canzoni and other works, 
.amidst a conflict with failing he.alth, straitened 
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finances, and deep despondency. In , thi3'’bitter 
crisis of his life, he formed n. marm friendship with 
the historian Antonio Kanieri ; and hy ,fjie delicate 
and incc3s.ant cares of Kanieri and his sister, the 
shattered, suffering poet was shielded to th<> hour 
of his death. From this period, a sensible softening 
of spirit became manifest in his ■writings ; it seemed 
as if the poet had learned to value and cling to 
life and fnends only when summoned to relinquish 
both. He died in liis friend’s arms at Naples, 
14th June 1S37, at the age of 39. His remains lie 
in a small church at Posilippo. The works of 
' 1l are all more or less the reflex; of his maabid, 
desponding mind. They are remarkable for origin- 
ality, vigour, and elegance of style. His collected 
works were published in 1849, by Le Monnicr, at 
Florence, imder the title of Versi e Prose di Qiacomo 
Leopardi. His Italian love-sonnets are full of fire 
and grace ; and his ingenious imitations of the 
antique form of composition, written in Greek and 
Latin, were so perfect, as to be mistaken by many 
for genuine long-lost gems of classical liter.ature. 

LEOPOLD ■ I., George Cumstiai.' Fuedeuick, 
King of the Belgians, son of Fr.incis, Duke of S.axe- 
Coburg, was born IGth December 1790. He received 
an excellent literary and scientific education, and at 
the conclusion of Ins studies had the reputation of 
being one of the best informed princes in Europe. 
The marriage of his sister Juliana irith thojGrand 
Duke Constantino h.arHng closely allied the THouso 
of Saxe-Coburg with the imperial family of Russia, 
ho became a general in the Russian army ; but the 
menaces of Napoleon compelled him, in 1810, to 
resign his commission. Ho afterwards ag.ain joined 
the Russian anny, and w.as present at the b.attlcs 
of Llitsen, Bautzen, Leipzig, and Kidm. Haring 
risited England after the peace of 1815, he won tho 
affections of the Princess Charlotte, the heiress of 
the throne. L. was now natunalisod by act of 
parliament in 1810, .and received an annual pen- 
sion of £50,000. The marriage took place on 
2d May 1810 ; but tho princess died in child- 
bed on 5th November 1817, .and her child did 
not survive. Prince Leopold now lived in com- 
plete retirement, sometimes in London, and some- 
times at h’S seat of Claremont. Ho received, 
in Fcbni.ary.,'830, tho offer of the croivn of Greece, 
and at first favour.ably entertained the proposal, 
but afterw.ards rejected it, because of the dissatis- 
faction of tho Greeks ■with tho arrangements deter- 
mined upon by the Great Powers. In June 1831, 
ho w.as elected, by a National Congress, king of the 
Belgi.ans, and on 21st July of that year, his inaugur.a- 
tion took place at Brussels. In 1832, he m.arried 
the Princess Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, avho died in October 1850, by 
whom he had issue tho Crown Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Brabant, another son and a daughter. As 
a monarch, he conducted liimself with great pru- 
dence, firmness, and moderation, with constant 
regard to tho principles of the Belgian constitution. 
He died December 1805, and was succeeded by his 
.son Leopold IL 

LEOPOLD OF BABENBERG or BAlilBERG, 
the descend.ant of a noble family which derived 
its origin from the Frankish kings, was the first 
hereditary Markgraf of Austria (983 A. D.), and his 
descendants continued to rule over that country 
till the line became extinct, in the person of Fred- 
erick the Warlike, in 1240. This family played an 
imiioitant part in the Guelph and Ghibelline conflicts 
of the 12th c., and obtained the duchy of Bavaria, 
in 1138, on the rebellion of Henry the Proud, but 
after a long conflict ■with his son, Henry the Lion, 
i.’.is compelled to resign it to that prince in 1150. 


LEPA'NTO (ancient Kaupa'ctus), now called by 
the Greeks Epacto, the chief town of the eparchy 
of the same name, in the province of ..Etolia- 
Acarnania in Greece, is- situated on. the north side 
of the Gulf of Lepanto, 25 miles east of Misso- 
longlii. The town, which is fil built, and has a 
miserable appearance, is the Seat of an archbishop, 
and has an excellent port. Pop. 2000. In the 
middle ages, it was given by the Greek emperors 
of the E.a3t to the Venetians, who fortified it so 
strongly, th.at in 1477, it stood a siege of four 
months by 30,000 Turks, And was only taken in 
1499 by B.ajazet II., at the head of 150,000 men. 
Near L., took place the celebrated t naval battle 
between the Turks and Christians in 1571, in which 
the latter, commanded by Don John of Austria 
(q. V.), .achieved a decisive victory. 

LEPIDODE'NDRON, a genus of fossil plants, 
abnnd.ant in the coal measures. Some species were 
of small size, but the greater number were largo 
trees, 40 or 50 feet long, and more than 4 feet in 
di.ameter. They taper upwards, and branch gene- 
rally in a dichotomous manner. The surface is 
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either covered with narrow, sharp-pointed, scale- 
like le.avcs, or marked with lozenge-shaped spaces — 
the scars of the fallen leaves — arranged in a spiral 
manner. Tho leaves which are found separated 
from, but associated with the trunks, h,avo been 
placed in a provisional genus under the name of 
LepidophyUiim. Tho fruits are elongated, cylin- 
drical bodies, composed of a conic,al axis, around 
which a grc.at quantity of scales are compactly 
imbricated. 

Brogni.art and J. D. Hooker consider that Lepido- 
dendra .are gigantic Lycopods. Their modem repre- 
sentatives would thus bo a class of sm.an, generally 
creeping, moss-like plants, the largest not being 
more than three or four feet high. In their form 
and in the structure of their fruit, they certainly 
approach them more ne.arly than any other living 
plants ; Lindley, however, sees in tho Conifora:, and 
especially in the Norfolk Island pines, the closest 
resemblances to this ancient class of plants. 

LEPIDO'PTERA (Gr. so.aly-winged), an order of 
insects, undergoing complete metamorphosis, haring 
the mouth in their perfect state exclusively adapted 
for suclang, and further characterised by four mem- 
branous wings covered ■with minute, closely set 
scales. The order cont.ains a vast number of species, 
abounding chiefly in w.arm climates ; but the British 
species alone are about two thousand. Tho L. are 
very naturally dirided into three great sections — 
Eiurna, C'repuscularia, and Noclurna, so named 
because almost all those of tho first section are to bo 
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seen ou wing only during the day, those of the 
second more generally during the twilight, avhilst 
those of the third are more nocturnal ; their popular 
designations respectivelj’ being BtnrKRFLiES, H.vwnv- 
JtOTirs, and Moms. See these head.s. Among the 
L. are included many of the largest and most beauti- 
ful of insects, with colours as exquisitely varied .as 
they are brilliant ; there are .also many— p.articu- 
larly among the moths— of small size and sober 
hue, but not one of tbcm can bo denied the pr.aise of 
beauty. The diflcrcnco between the larva! and the 
perfect insects in food, structure, and habits, is very 
wonderfid. The larv.a; are descrdied in the article 
C.\Ti'.iirii.i..\r., the pup.a! in CnnY.s\Lis. The perfoet 
insect feeds only ou the ncotarcous juices of plants, 
'llie principal organs of the mouth arc the ma.rittfc, 
the mandil!lca and labrum being reduced to mere 
rudiments ; and the m.axill.'O appear in the form of 
two long slender tilaments, which combine to form 
.a proboscis or trunh, spirally rolled uj) when not 
in u.se. This trunl!. is capable of great variety of 
movement, and is of extremely delic.ate structure. 
— The scales of the wings arc of very various forms, 
but with a general similarity. Some of them arc 
figured in the article BuTmr.ruv. The wings arc 
generally large, and arc not folded when at rest. 
The three Eeginents of the thorax .are much united. 
The .abdomen has neither sting nor ovipositor. None 
of the L. form forictirf, .although great numbers 
.arc often found together. .Silk is the product of 
some of them. 

LEPIDOSI'REX (or /’roMpfrnwl.avcry rcm.arlt- 
able genus of anim.als. one of the couneeting linhs 
between Amiihibia (or Batrachi.a) and Fishes, and 
ranked by some natunlists with the fonner, and by 
some with the latter. Owen .strenuously maint.ains 
the ]iropcr place of this genus to bo among llshcs. 
There arc several s[iccics of L., of which the best 
known is L. aiturrta>i.<, an inhabitant of the upper 
part of the river Gatnbi.a. It is about a foot long. 
The bones are very soft and cartilaginous, or even 
gelatinous, except those of the head, which resemble 
in substance those of osseous fishes. The scales arc 
cycloiib The dentition i.s very reinarlcablc. Tlie 



jaw.s are furni.she.l with an nmlulating ribbon of 
bone, covered with enamel, the undulations of the 
iijiper and lower jaw adapted to e.ach other, and 
along the edges arc small sharp teeth. There arc 
free fikamcntary gills situ.ated under gill-covers, .as 
in osseous fishes, but two of the arterial arelics, 
which ordinarily supply the gills of lislies avith 
blood, are represented in L. by trunks, avhich 
proceed to the double air-blad.ler, and ramify over 
its cellular surface, so that the air bladth'r, h.aviiig a 
communication avith the mouth, is cajiableof serving 
to a certain extent the purposes of lungs, and the 
aniin.al is enabled to sustain a torpid existence 
during the dry season in mud, in avliieh it forms 
for itself a kind of nest, avhich lias been likened to 
the cocoon of an insect, by means of a mucous 
.secretion from its body. Siiecimens of L. aimcclans 
have sometimes been brought from Africa avith 
plants, among the roots of avhich they had taken up 
their residence. Numerous specimens haa'c been 
kept alia’c in the Zoological Gardens of London and 
the Crystal Palace, and their h.abits liaa’o been 
carefully studied. They do not seem to need the 
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annual period of torpidity, for which, as forced upon 
them in their native country, the}' arc so avell pre- 
pared. They readily c.at any kind of animal food ; 
frogs arc particularly acceptable ; and when placed 
in the s.amc tank with gold-fishes, they kill them by 
a single bite close to the pectoral fins, .approaebing 
them from below, biting out the piece, and often 
eating no more of the fish than that one bite. In 
its native country, the flesh of the L. is much 
esteemed. 

LE'PIDUS, .an illustrious Roman family of the 
ancient gEmilian gens. It makes its first appear- 
ance in history about the beginning of the .3d 
c. before Christ ; .and was long one of the most 
distinguished in the patrician order, reckoning 
.among its members many who held the greatest 
dignities in the state, consuls, augurs, pr.Ttors, 
military tribunes, censors, and heads of the priest- 
hood. It disappears about the close of the 1st 
c. A.D. Tlie only indiaadiial, however, who requires 
speei.al mention, and that not because of his 
talents, but because of the important events in 
which he took a part, is Maf.cu.s zEmilius L., 
who, avhen war broke out (-19 n. c.) between C.x.sar 
.and I’ompcy, declared for C.aisar, avho appointed 
him, during his own .absence in Spain, Dictator of 
Rome, a Mafjhicr EqiiiUnn (47 n. c.), .and his col- 
Ic.agiic in the consulate (4G B. c.). He afterwards 
supported Antony, and became one of the trium- 
virate with Octavianus and Antony ; but his weak- 
ness of character, and -want both of militarj- t.alcnts 
.and of statesmanship, made him of very inferior 
importance to the other two, who assigned him 
Africa .as liis province (40 — .39 B. c.). After the 
defeat of Sextus I’onqiciiis, he thought to h.avc 
maintained himself in Sicily .against (Oct.aW.an, but 
his soldiers deserted him, and went over to his riv.al, 
who, however, allowed him to retain his we.alth and 
the dignity of pontifex inaxiimis. lie died 13 B.c. 

LE'PORIDaE. .See nAr.n. 

LEPRA is a Greek tenn which is now generally 
employed by medical writers to designate a scaly 
afl'cctiou of the skin. These sc.alcs occur in circular 
patches of a grayish colour, with a red, slightly 
elev.ated margin. If the sc.alcs f.all oil or aro 
removed, the surface of the skin is red and shining, 
and new sc.alcs rajiidly fnnii. The patches vary in 
size, being often about an inch in diameter, and 
Boinetimcs much larger. Lepra most commonly 
occurs on the limbs, and espcci.ally on those p.arts 
where the bones arc most thinly covered. Its 
duration is uncertain, and if not interrupted by 
treatment, it will frequently continue for ye.ars, 
without materially allccting the general hc.alth. It 
is not cont.agious. The local application of tar 
ointment, or the iodide of sulphur ointment, vail 
sometimes remove it. If it docs not yield to this 
treatment, small doses of Fowler’s Arscnic.al Solu- 
tion (three to five minims) may bo jircscribcd, twice 
or thrice a day, either in water or in the decoction 
of dulcamara, which is supjiosed to be specially 
bcnclici.al in chronic akin diseases. 

LEPROSY. This term has been very v.agiiely used 
both by medical and other VTiters ; ave shall hero 
ivslrict it to the Ijcpra tuberculoma, .as it ajijieai-s to 
li.aa'c ]irevailcd during the middle ages and doavn to 
modern times in Eurojic, and as it is now met with 
ill various avarm climates ; the scaly axariety, aadiich 
in reality is a perfectly separate disease, being 
noticed in the article Lebra. The affection hero 
discussed is identic.al avith the elephantiasis of the 
Orcehm, and the lepra of the Arabians, aadiile it is 
altogether different from the clepha7itiasis of the 
Araiians, and the lepra of the Greeks, aadiich latter 
is the scaly lepra of our oara day. 
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The most prominent symptoms of leprosy' are 
summed up by Dr Copland in his Medical Dic- 
tiona-nj as follow: ‘Dusky red or livid, .tubercles 
of various sizes on the face, ears, and extremities ; 
thickened or.rngose state of the skin, a diminution 
of its scncibility, and falling off of the hair, except- 
ing that of the scalp ; hoarse, nasal, or lost voice ; 
ozmna ; ulcerations of the surface and extreme fcetor.’ 
These tubercles vary in size from that of a pea to 
an olive. Of all parts, the face is particularly 
affected, and especially the nose and cars. 

The leprosy of Icel.and, described by Dr (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Holland and others, th.at of i!ie 
Paruc and Shetland Islands, described by Dr Ed- 
mouston and others, and that still met with in 
Africa, in the East and West Indies, and in many 
tropical islands, are all identical with the dise.ase 
now described — the leprosy of the middle ages. 

Closely allied to it, and often confounded with it, 
are : 1 . The Lepra Anceslltesiaca of Winterbottom, 
Copland, and others, which is characterised by 
remarkable absence of sensibility of the general 
surface, by comparative^ smoothness of the skin, and 
idceratiou and foiling' off of the fingers and toes. 
The cases recorded by Winterbottom and Copl.and 
were seen in Africa. , 

2. Tho J ewish Leprosy, regarding which nothing 
certain is known. Tho term leprosy (or Beral in 
the Hebrew) was probably applied by the priests to 
various cutaneous affections, particularly those wliich 
wore of a chronic and cout.agious nature. ‘ It is 
probable,’ says Dr Copland, ‘ that frambossia or tho 
yaws (a tuberculous disease) was one of these, as 
well as other inveterate cutaneous maladies arising 
from tho modes of living, the habits and circum- 
stances of tho Jews at that time, and of the 
Egyptians; and that these maladies have changed 
their characters, owing to changes in tho nature and 
combinations of their e.xciting causes.’ 

Hothing certain is known regarding the causes of 
this disease. The investigations of Mr Stewart at 
Tranqueba’r, where it is very prevalent, led him to 
conclude: 1. That women are less liable to this 
malady than men; 2. That it is hereditary.; 3. 
That its contagiousness is extremely i)rohlematic.al; 
4. That a fish-diet is found to render evciy 
symptom woV 'e ; 5. That poor living, w.ant of 
cleanliness, anu exposure to cold and damp, .arc 
constant .attendants on this affliction. Dr Copland 
ascribes its origin to tho use of scmi[nitrid meat and 
fish; and of rancid oils ; to insuffleient vegetable 
food ; and to the contact of matter disch.argcd from 
leprous sores. 

The disease may continue without causing death 
for many 3 'e.ars. When it is far advanced, it is 
probably incurable, and even in tho early stages, 
its cure is uncertain. Prob.ably such .altcr.ative 
medicines as corrosive sublimate .and arsenious acid 
in minute doses are the most likely to bo of seradee. 
Sulphur fumigating b.aths, and various mcdic.ated 
avatcr-b.ath3, haa’e also been recommended. 

LEPSIUS, Kahl Piicir., a distinguished German 
investigator of Egj'ptian .antiquities, avas born at 
Haumburg, 20th December 1813. His fiather, an 
advocate and m.agistrate there, aa'as a ze,alous anti- 
quary, and published m.any avorks on the antiquities 
of that p.art of Germany. The younger L. studied 
at Leipzig, Giittingcn, Berlin, and Paris. His first 
work aa'.as his Die Paliiopraphic als Mitlel der 
Sprncliforsdiunri (Berk 1834), for avhich he obtained 
the Volney prize of tho French Institute. This 
avas, folloavcd by avorks on the most .ancient 
alphabets and other kindred subjects. In 183G, 
he a 3 soci.atcd himself intimatel,y avith Bunsen .at 
Home, and eagerly prosecuted his f.aamuritc studies 
there. Between 1834 and 1842, ho diiblished his 
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Lcitrc (I 31. PoselUni sur V Alphabet hieroyhjphique 
(Rome), and a number of di 3 sert,ation 3 on the 
monuments of Egyptian .art .and their general 
.architectural style, width avere inserted in tho 
Transactions of the Arch.a:ological Institute. He 
.also .applied himself to the study of the ancient 
Etrurian and Osc.an langu.ages, the remains of 
aa-hich lie_ published in his Inscripliones Umbrica: ct 
Oscec (Leip. 1841), and other aa-orks. In 1842, he 
avas pl.aced at the head of an antiquarian expedi- 
tion sent to Egj'pt by the king of Prussia, and 
on his return avas appointed ordinary professor 
in Berlin. His Denhmaler axis Aegxjpien mid 
Acthiopicn (in folio, 185.3 — 1857), a magnificent 
avork, aa'as published at the expense of the king of 
Prussia. His Chronologic der Aegypter, and Ueher 
den ersten Aegypt. Ooetterhreis, laid the foundation 
for a scientific trc.atmont of the earlier parts of 
Egyptian history. He has connected avith the study 
of the more familiar departments of Egyptian archm- 
the investigation of tho languages, history, 
and monuments of the regions further up tho Nile. 
Other avorks are Brie/e aits Aegypten, Acthiopicn, 
und der llalbbisel des Sinai (1852); Deber einige 
Ergebnisse der Acgyplischen Dcnhmdler, &c. (1853) ; 
Das allgcmcine linguistische Alphabet (1855), on 
avhich L. based his Standard Alphabet for Reducing 
Unxvrittcn Languages and Foreign Graphic Systems 
to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters 
(I8C3); Die Altdgyptiiche File xind Hire Eintheilung 
(18li5) ; Aelleste Texte des Todtenbnehs nach Sarhoph- 
agen des altdgyptischen Reichs (18G7). 

LEPTOSPE'RMUJI, a genus of trees and shrubs, 
natives of Australia, Noav Zealand, etc., of the n.atur.al 
order Mxjrtacea:, sub-order Lcptospcrmea\ 'They aro 
oa-ergreen, avith leaves somcavh.at resembling those 
of myrtles. Some of them be.ar tho n.arao of TE.t- 
ti:i;e, as L. tenigerum, L. baccatum, L. fexuosum, 
and L. grandiflorum, because the Ic.aves have been 
used, .as a substitute for tea. L. scoparium is some- 
times c.allcd the New Zealand Tea-plant, sometimes 
the Broom-tree or Dogwood-tree. It is common 
both in Ncav Zealand and Australia. 

LE'RICI, a toavn and port of North It.aly, on the 
Gulf of Spezia, which has extensive lead-avorks 
belonging to an English company, the ores being 
brought from Sardinia. Pop. above GOOD. The 
port is frequented by numerous vessels ; the town 
is availed, and ])rotocted by a castle. In tho 11th 
and 12th centuries, L. aa'.as included in tho territory 
of Pisa, aa'hen it avas strongly fortified against tho 
ria'.al states of Lucca and Genoa. At L. the f.amous 
transfer of Andrea Dori.a’s services from Francis L 
to the Emperor Charles V. took place. 

LE'RIDA, a toavn of Spain, c.apit.al of the province 
of the s.ame name, on the river Segro, a tributary 
of the Ebro, .about 100 miles avest-north-avest of 
B.arcclona. It is built partly on a plain .and partly 
on .an eminence. The toavn — aa’hich is important 
in a military point of a'ieav — is surrounded by aa'.alls 
and a aa'ct fosse, and ooram.anded by the citadel. It 
is a gloomy labyi’inth of mean-looking streets. The 
c.astle has an old cathedral attached to it of the 13th 
c. ; the town, a neav and imposing one of tho ISth 
century. L. e.arries on manufactures of avoollen, 
cotton, leather, glass, and gunpoaa'dcr. Pop. 19,G27. 

L. is piobably the Celtibcri.an llerda. In tho 
neighbouring plain, Scipio Africanus defeated 
H.anno, and "at a hater period Cces.ar, the lieutenants 
of Pompey. A coimcil avas held at L. 5G4 A. D. 

LERNE'ADA, an order of Crustaec.a, h.aving tho 
mouth formed for suction alone, and in organisation 
very inferior to any of the other crustaceans, so that 
the genus Lerncea, from' avhich tho order derives 
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its name, was placed oven by Cuvier not amon" 
crustaceans, but Entozoa. Tho true relations ot 
tbcso creatures, bowevcr, after bainng been rendered 
probable by others, avere finally demonstrated by 
Von Kordmann. A remarbablo circumstance is 
tliat, avhen younj;, they resemble the higher crus- 
taceans much more than in their mature state ; 
having then organs for savimming, which they arc 
capable of doing with great agilit}-, and eyes — or an 
eye as in Cyclops, to avhich thej’ exhibit much 
general resemblance ; avliilst, avhen mature, they are 
fixed to a single spot, as parasites on fishes, and are 
destitute both of ca’cs and of organs of locomotion. 
The number of tho L. is verj’ great, each Icind of fish 
having apparently its own peculiar species ot para- 
site. Some of them atUicrc to the eyes of fishes, 
which they render blind, some to the pills, some 
to other parts of the bod3'. The ancients were 
acquainted with such parasites of tho tunny and 
sword-fish, and Aristotle mentions them as causing 
great annoj'anco to tho fishes infested by them. 
Tho L. assiimo in their mature state verj' various 
and grotesque forms. 

LEROY DE SAINT ARNAUD, J.vcQfcs, a 
French marshal of tho second Empire, was born 
at Paris, 2Uth August ISUl, entered the armj’ in 
ISIG, but found it iieces.sary more than once to 
leave it, so that, in IS.'ll, alter a lapse of fifteen 
i’care, ho was only a lieutenant. In 1S37, ho was 
appointed captain of tlic foreign legion, and first 
rose to cminonco in tho African w.ars. Tho v.aloiir 
ho exhibited at tho siege of Constantino won him 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. In ISIO, ho 
became a c/irf dc lataiUon ; in 1S42, a lieutenant- 
colonel ; and in IS-f-l, a coloneL During tho rising 
of tho desert tribes umler noii-Maz-a, Colonel L. do 
St A. signalised himself ,".t the he.ad of the coliiinn 
placed under his orders, reduced tho Dahra to 
subjection, and made Bou-M.iza a prisoner. On 
tho termination of tho caiiqiaign, bo was promoted 
to bo a Commander of the Legion of Honour. In 
1S17, ho was raised to the rank of a field-marshal ; 
and in tho carlj’ part of 1851 carried on a bloodj' 
but successful warf.aro with the Kabjdes. Ho w.as 
now appointed a general of division. At this period, 
Louis N.apoleon w.as ]dotting tho overthrow of the 
republic, and was on the look-out for resolute and 
imscnipulous accomplices ; and accordinglj', about 
tho beginning of autumn, L do St A. a|ipc.arcd in 
Paris, and as immediately apiiointcd to the com- 
mand ot tho second division of tho citj’ force.'. On 
the 2rith October ho became war minister, and took 
an active part in the coup (Vitat of 2d December, 
•and tho subsequent massacres at the barricades. 
On the breaking out of tho Crimean war in lS5-f, 
ho w.as intrusted with the command of the French 
forces, and co-operated with Lord R.agl.an in the 
battle ot tho Alma, 20th September. He died 
nine d.aj's aftorw.ards, tho aaetim of an incurable 
dise.asc. 

LE'RWICK, a biirpli of baronj-, chief town of the 
Shetland Islands, is situated on the Mainland, on 
Bress.aj- Sound, in hat. 00° 9' N., and long. 7° S’ WL, 110 
miles north-east of Kirkwall. L. has no regular 
streets, tho only thoroughfares between the houses 
being badly kept and winding pathw.aj-s. The har- 
bour is commodious and safe. Pop. (1871) 351C. In 
1875, 458 vessels, of 7C,721 tons, entered and cle.arcd 
tbe port. Fishing is the chief branch of industry. 
V.alued rent, 110087 in 1873 — 1874. See Suetiand. 

LESAGE, ALATN’ RExfi, a French dram.atist and 
novelist, born Sth hl-aj- IGCS, at Sarzeau, now in 
tho department of Morbilian, and studied under 
the Jesuits. In 1092, he came to Paris, to pursue 
his philosophie and juristic studies, and to seek 
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cmplojunent. His pcrson.al qualities attracted the 
f.avoiir.able regard of a lady of rank, who ofl'ered him 
her hand ; but in 1C95 he married the daughter 
of a citizen of Paris. Ho renounced the practice 
of his jirofession .as an advocate to devote him self 
to literature, and lived entirely ]}y his literary 
labours, till the Abbe do Lj’oimo gave him a 
small pension of COO livres. Some of his dramatic 
pieces attained grc.at popularity ; and in 1709 he 
W'as oflered 100,000 francs to suppress one of them, 
T urcarct, a bitter E.atire on tho fin-inciers of the 
time, but ho refused the offer. His comic novels, 
which h.avo never been excelled bj- anj-thing of 
the s.amc kind, won for him a still higher juace 
in literature, p.articnlarly Lc Diahlc Boileux, Lea 
Arentures de Guzman d’Al/arache (an abridged 
tr.anslation from tbe Spanish of Aleman), and Gil 
Bias de Santillane (2 vols. Par. 1715), which is uni- 
vers.allj' regarded as his master-piece. He died 17th 
Kovember 1747. A complete edition of his works 
was published in P.aris in 1730. The novels above 
n.amed have been tr.ansl.ated into different languages, 
and Gil Bias, in p.articular, is extremely popular. 

LE'SBOS. the ancient name of an island in tho 
Grecian Archipelago, belonging to Turkej’,, c.allcd, 
during tho middle ages, ilitylenc (from its capital 
citj’), and hence, by the modern Greeks, Miiylen or 
McUno, and bj’ the Tiirlts MidilU. It lies 40 miles 
south-east of Lemnos (q. v.), near the coast of Asia 
Minor, from which it is distant only 10 miles ; area, 
.about COO square miles ; pop. about 40,000, of whom 
from 15,000 to 18,000 are Turles, tho rest arc Grec)i.s. 
L. is rather mountainous, but onlj’ one of the 
mountains attains an elevation of 3000 feet. Tho 
clim.atc is salubrious bej’ond that ot any other island 
in the zEgean, and tho soil is fertile. Anciently, it 
was famous for its wines — Horace celebrates the 
innoceutis poctila Leslii — but tbe modern produce is 
indifferent. Its figs, however, arc c.xcellent ; but its 
principal cxjiorts arc oil, timber, and gall-nuts. The 
chief toavn is Castro (q. v.). — L. w.as the birthplace 
of Terpandcr, Arion, jMcxons, Sappho, Pittacus, 
Thcophr.asttis, and Cratippus. 

LESION, a term in Scotch Law to denote injiuy 
or i)rejiulieo sustained bj’ a minor or bv a person 
of we.'ik capacit}-, sufficient to bo a ground of action 
to reduce or set aside tho deed which caused the 
lesion. Sec lNr.\g.“r. 

LESLIE, LESLY, or LESLEY, The F.vxnLY of. 
The first trace of this Scottish historic.al house 
is found between the j'ears 1171 .and 1199, when 
D.avid, Earl of Huntingdon and tho G.arioch, brother 
of King William tho Lion, granted a clnarter to 
Malcolm, the son of Bartholf, of tho land of Lessljm 
(now written Leslie), a wild pastoral parish in 
Aberdeenshire. Bartholfs descendants, taking their 
surname from their lands of Leslie, acquired largo 
domains before the end of the 13th c., bj’ marriages 
arith the heiress of Rothes on the Spej-, and with 
one of the co-heiresses of Abernethy on tho Taja 
Sir Andrew of Leslie .appears as one of the magnates 
of Scotland in 1320, and from this time tho family 
figures in the historj- of the countrj'. 

E.vr.LS .axD Dctke of Rothes. — It became en- 
nobled in 1457, avhen George of Leslie, of Rotbes, 
and of Leslie upon Leven (the f.aniilj- had transferred 
the name of its first possession in the Gariooh to tho 
lands of Fethkil, in Fife), av.as made Earl of Rothes 
and Lord Leslie. Tho third c.arl was the Lather of 
Norman Leslie, blaster of Rothes, tho chief actor in 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton. The fifth e.arl, 
.although .a man of dissolute life, distinguished himself 
as one of the ablest of the Covenanting leaders. His 
son, scarcely less .able, though almost uneducated, 
became Lord Chancellor of Scotland in 1GG7, and 
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in IGSO was created Duke of Eothes, Marquis of 
BallinV/reich, Earl of Leslie, &c. Tliese honours, 
being limited to the heirs-male of his hoify, became 
extinct upon his death without male issue in 1G81. 
The earldom of Eothes went to his eldest daughter, 
whose descendant, the present Countess of Eothes, 
is the sixteenth wlio has held the diguity. 

Eat.ls of Levex^. — Before the family forsook its 
first seat in Aberdeenshire, it had thrown off 
branches, some of which still flourish there. The 
chief, that of Balquhain, has given hirth by itself 
or by its offshoots to several men of mark, such 
ns the learned John Leslie, Bishop of Eoss (bom 
in 1527, died in 159G), the devoted champion of 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; Sir Alexander Leslie of 
Auchintoul, a general in the Muscovite sendee, 
who died governor of Smolensko in 1C63; and 
Charles Leslie, chancellor of the diocese of Connor, 
author of a Short Method with the Deists, who 
died in 1732. A still more distinguished man 
was vAlexander Leslie, a soldier of fortune, who, 
bursting the trammels of illegitimate birth and a 
scanty education (he' coidd write his name, but 
nothing more), rose to bo a field-marshal of Sweden 
imder the great Gust.avus Adolphus. He was 
rec.illcd to Scotland in 1G39, to take the comm.and 
of the Covenanting army; and in 1G41 was m.ade 
Earl of Leven and Lord Balgony. He died in ICGl, 
leaving two grandchildren, the younger of.^'hom 
married the Earl of MohdUe, and loft a son, who 
became third Earl of Levon and second Earl of 
Melville. His descendant is now ninth Earl of 
Leven and eighth Earl of ilehdllo. 

Louds Lixuoncs. — ^Tho second son of the fifth 
Earl of Eothes was oro.ated Lord Lindores in IGOO. 
The title has been dormant since the death of the 
seventh lord in 1775. 

Lords Eewark. — David Leslie, fifth son of the 
first Lord Lindores, sen'od wdth distinction under 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and returning to 
Scotland, on the outbreak of the Gre.at Civil War, 
was one of the leaders of the Parliamentary 
army at Marston Moor, and suriiriscd and routed 
Montrose at Philiphaugh. He was dcfc.atcd by 
Cromwell at Dunbar in 1G50, and after ten years’, 
imprisonment in the Tower, was set at liberty at 
the Eestonatibu. He was made Lord Neavark in 
IGGl, and died in 1082. The title has been dormant 
since the death of his great-grandson, the fourth 
lord, in 1791. 

Counts Leslie. — ^Walter Leslie, a younger son of 
the House of Balquhain, distinguished himself in the 
Austrian army, and in 1G37 was crc.ated a coamt 
of the empire, as a roavard for his services in the 
murder of Wallenstein. He died avithout issue in 
1GG7, avhen he was succeeded by his nepheav, James, 
a field-marshal in the Austrian sorauce, avho died in 
1G94. The title became extinct in 18-14. 

The history of the Leslies avas avritten by Father 
William Aloysius Leslie, a younger brother of the 
second count, in a large and sumptuous folio pub- 
lished at Gratz in 1G92, aadth the title of Laurus 
Lesliana Explkala. The Pedigree of the Farmhj of 
Leslie of Balquhain was printed at Bakeavell in 
18G1, for private circulation. Some histories of the 
family stdl remain in MS. One of them boasts 
that ‘at one time three Leslies were generals of 
armies in three Idngdoms — ^Walter, Count Leslie, 
in Germany ; Alexander Leslie, Earl of Leven, in 
Seotland ; and Sir Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul, 
in Muscoa'y.’ See also Historical Itecords of the 
Family of Leslie, by Col. Leslie of Balquhain (Edin- 
burgh, 18G9). 

LESLIE, Sm Jomr, a celebrated natural phil- 
osopher, was bom in Largo, Fife, ICth April 1760. 
While a boy, shewing a strong bias for the exact 


sciences, he was sent to St Andrews University in 
1779. In 1785, he entered the Edinburgh Divinity 
Hall, but devoted most .of his time to the sciences 
particularly chemistry. In 17§S, he left Edinburgh’ 
and after being two years in America, as tutor to 
the sons of a Virginian planter, he returned to 
London in 1790. From that time till 1805 ho was 
employed as tutor to the family of Mr Wedgewood, 
at Etruria, Staffordshire, in travelling on the con- 
tinent, in contributing to the press, and in making 
experimcnt.al researches : the fruits of his labours 
were a translation of Buffon’s Natural History 
of Birds (1793), the invention of a Differential 
Thermometer, a Hygrometer, and a Photometer, 
and the piiblieation of an Experimental Inquiry into 
the Nature and Propagation of Heat (1804), a most 
ingenious work, constituting an era in the history 
of that branch of physical science, and for which 
the- Eoyal Society awarded him the Eumford 
medals. In March 1805, he was, after a great deal 
of opposition from the Edinburgh clergy, elected 
Professor of Mathematics in the university of Edin- 
burgh, and soon after commenced the publication of 
his Course of Mathematics. In 1810, L. invented 
the process of artificial congelation, performed the 
experiment in the foUomng year before the Eoyal 
Society of London, and in 1813 published a full 
cx])lanation of his views on the subject; subse- 
quently, ho discovered a mode of freezing mer- 
ciuy. In 1819, he was transferred to the chair of 
natural Philosophy, a position better adapted to 
his peculiar genius, and in 1823 published one 
volume of Elements of Natural Philosophy, never 
completed. In 1832, ho was created a Imight 
of the Guciphio Order; .and on November 3 of 
the_ same yc.ar expired .at Co.ates, a small est.ate 
which he had purchased near Largo. Besides 
the instruments above mentioned, he invented an 
HSthrioscope, Pyroseope, and Atmometer, and con- 
tributed many articles to various periodicals on 
Heat, Light, Meteorology, the Theory of Compres 
sion, Electricity, Atmospheric Pressme, &o. His 
last important work was his discoiu-so on the Pro- 
gress of Mathematical and Physical Science during 
the Eighteenth Century, which constitutes the fifth 
dissertation in the first volume of the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica. 

LESLIE, CnARLES Eobert, E. A. This distin- 
guished artist was bom in London in 1794. TTi a 
p.arent3 were Americans resident there .at the time 
of his birth ; they avent back to America in 1799, 
taking with them Charles Eobert along with their 
other children. His father died in 1804, leaving 
the family in straitened circumstances. Young L. 
having, from infancy, been fond of drawing, wished 
to be a painter; but his mother not having tho 
me.ans of giving him a painter’s education, he was 
bound apprentice to Messrs Br.adford and Inskeep, 
booksellers and publishers in Philadelphia. He had 
been three years at his apprenticeship, when he 
managed to execute a drawing of the popular actor, 
George Frederick Coot Tho hkeness h.aving been 
pronounced excellent by a number of connoisseurs, 
a subscription was raised to enable tho rising 
artist to study painting two years in Europe. He 
accordingly returned to England in 1811, and 
entered as a student in the Eoyal Academy. Ho 
seems at first to have attempted subjects in what 
is called the, classical style, together with portraits ; 
but by dc^ees he came to follow out the bent of 
his genius, and turn his attention to works in that 
style in which ho distinguished himself — viz., genre- 
painting of the highest class. The first picture 
that brought him into notice was ‘ Sir Eoger 
do Coverley going to Church,’ exhibited 'in Sie 
Eoyal Academy in 1819. In 1821, his pictiuo of 
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‘ May-day in tlio Eci^i of Queen Elizabeth’ secured 
In's election as an A-^sociate of the Academy ; and 
‘ Sanclio Panza and the Duchess,’ painted for Lord 
E^eniont, and exhiljitcd in 1S24, his best avork (of 
avliich there is a repetition among the paintings of 
the British school bequeathed by Mr Vernon to 
the National Gallery), obtained for him. the rank 
of Academician. After this, till no.ar the period of 
his death, there ■n-ere feav exliibitions of the Roy.al 
Academy to avhich L. did not contribute. L.’s 
]>rincii>ai pictures are embodiments of scenes from 
the works of many of the most popul.ar authors — 
Shakspeare, Cervantes. Lesage, -Moliere, Addison, 
Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. His works have 
had a great iuduence on the English school ; and 
thoucrli he almost alwa3'3 executed repetitions of his 
principal works— a practice that generally leads to 
decrease the value of pictures — his pictiires bring 
immense prices. Great power of expression, and a 
delicate perception of female beauty, are the leading 
points in L.’s pictures. In the early part of his 
career, his stjde may he objected to as deficient in 
lolour, and rather dry and hard ; hut the influence 
of Newton, his talented compatriot, led him to 
direct his attention to the works of the Veneti.an 
masters, and impart greater richness to his colour- 
ing. Later in life, the example of Constable inclined 
him to strive at producing empns'o, or fulness of 
surface, in his pictures, L. accepted the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Drawing at the military 
academy of West Point, New York ; hut he gave 
up this occupation after a five months’ residence, 
and returned to England. In 1S4S, he was elected 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy, hut 
resigned in 1851. He died in London in Maj' 1859. 
His lectures were published iu 1845 under the title 
of A Handbook for Young Painters— n very sound 
and most useful work on art. A most able life of 
his intimate friend and brother-artist. Constable, 
whose great talent he was the first fully to appreciate, 
was published by him in 1845. The Autobiographical 
Pecolkctions of Leslie, edited by Tom Taj’lor (ISGO), 
is a very interesting book. 

LESSING, OoTTnoLD EpiiRAur, an illustrious 
German author and literary reformer, was horn 
January 22, 1729, at Kamenz, in Saxon Upper 
Lusatia, where his father was a clergyman of the 
highest orthodo.x Lutheran school. After spending 
five j^ears at a school in Meissen, where he worked 
very hard, he proceeded to the university of Leipzig 
iu 1740, avith the intention of studying theology. 
But he soon began to occupy himself with other 
matters, made the acquaintance of actors, contracted 
a great fondness for dramatic entertainments, and 
set about the composition of dramatic pieces and 
Anacreontic poems. This sort of life pained his 
severe relatives, who pronounced it ‘ sinful,’ and for 
a short time L. went home ; hut it was his destiny 
to revive the national character of German litera- 
ture; and after one or two literary ventures at 
Leipzig of a trifling character, he proceeded to 
Berlin in 1750, where he commenced to publish, in 
conjunction with his friend Mylius, a quarterly, 
entitled Beitriige zur Historic und Aufnahmc des 
Theaters, which only went the length of four num- 
bers. About this time also appeared his collection 
of little poems, entitled Kleinigkeiten. After a brief 
residence at Wittenberg, in compliance, once more, 
with the wishes of his parents, he returned to Berlin 
in 1753, and in 1755 produced his Miss Sara Samp- 
son, the first siiecimen of bourgeoisie tragedy in 
Gormanj’, which, in spite of some hostile criticism, 
became verj' jiopul.ar. L. now formed valuable lite- 
rary frienilsliips with Gleim, Eamler, Nicolai, Moses 
Mendelssohn, and others. In company with the 
last two, he started (1757) the Bibliothek der Schonett 
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irissenscha/ten, the best literary journal of its time, 
and still v.aliiable for its clear natur.al criticism ; 
he also WTote his Nulicfii, his Litcratnrbriej c, and. a 
v.ariety' of miscellaneous articles on literature and 
esthetics. Between 17C0— 17G5, ho lived at Breslau 
as sccretarj^toGeneral Tauenzicn, governor of Silcsi.a. 
The j'C.ar after bis return to Berlin, he published his 
master-piece, the Laocoon, perhaps the finest and 
most classical treatise on aistbetic criticism in the 
German or anj' other language. In 17G7, appeared 
Minna von Barnhelm, a national dram.a, hardJ}'’ less 
celebrated than the Laocoon ; and in 17GS, his 
Dramaturgic, a work which exercised a powerful 
inllneiice on the controversy between the French 
and the English stydes of dramatic art — i. c., 
between the artificial and the natural, between the 
conventional and the true, between shallow and 
pompous rhetoric, and genuine human emotion. In 
1770, L. was appointed keeper of the Wolfenbilttel 
Libr.ary. Two years later appeared hisBmilicGahtti ;■ 
and between 1774 — 1778, the far-famed IVolfenbuttel- 
schen Fragmente eincs Ungenannten. These Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments are now known to have been the 
composition of Reimarus (q. v.), but the odium of 
their, authorship fell at the time on L., and ho was 
involved in much bitter controvorsjx In 1779, he 
published his Nathan der )\kise, a dramatic expo- 
sition of his religious opinions (his friend Closes 
Mendelssohn is said to have been the original of 
Nathan) ; and in 1780, his Erzichung des Mcnschen- 
geschlechts, a work which is the germ of Herder’s 
and all later works on the Education of the Human 
Race. He died February 15, 1781. L. is one of 
the greatest names in German literature. If his 
works seem hardly equal to his fame, it is boc.auso 
ho sacrificed his own genius, ns it were, for the sake 
of others. When ho appeared, the liter.atnre of his 
country was corrupted and ensl.avcd by French 
influences. The aim of L. was to reinvigorate and 
emancipate the national thought and taste ; and the 
splendid outburst of national genius that followed, 
was in a large measure the result of his labours. 
Compare Adolf St.ahFs O. E. Lessing, Sein Leben 
und Seine Werkc (2d. edit. Berlin, 18G2). 

LESSON, in Liturgical Literature. See Supp.,. 
Vol. X. 

LETHAL AVEAPON, in Scotch criminal law, 
means a deadly weapon by which death was caused,, 
as a sword, laiife, pistol. 

LE'THE, in Grecian Myt’nology, the stream of 
forgetfiUncss in the lower world, from which souls 
dranlr before passing into the Elysian Fields, that 
they might lose all recollection of earthlj'' sorrows. 

LETTER OF MARQUE (because the sovereign 
allowed a market or mart — i. e., authorised the 
disposal of the property taken), the commission 
authorising a privateer to make war upon, or seize 
the property of, another nation. It must bo granted 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, or 
by the vice-admiral of a distant province. Vessels 
s.ailing under such commissions are commonly 
spoken of as letters of marque, hlaldng war without 
letters of marque by a private vessel . is pirao}'. 
Letters of marque were abolished among European 
nations at the treaty of Paris in 185G. 

LETTERS, a legal term used in the United 
Kingdom in combination with other words. Letters 
of Administration in England and Ireland mean 
the legal document granted by the "Probate Court 
to a person who is appointed administrator to a 
deceased person who has died intestate. See AniinN- 
isTBATioN, Will, Intestacy. Letter of Attorney, 
or power of attomej’, in English law, is a writing 
or deed authorising an agent (whether he is a 
certificated attorney or not) to do any lawful act 
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in the stead of tlie part 3 ’ e.xecuting it. Letters 
conform, in Scotch Ia«', me.an a ■nTit issued by the 
supreme court enforcing a decree of tun inferior 
coimt. Letter of credit is an authority from one 
hanker to another to p.ay money to a third person. 
Letters of exculpation, in Scotch criminal laav, are 
a -warrant obtained by a prisoner to summon 
■ivitnesses on iiis behalf at his trial. Letter of guar- 
antee, in Scotch law, means a -writing guaranteeing 
a debt or engagement of another. Letter of licence is 
a deed or instrument executed by the creditors of ,a 
trader who is insolvent, giving him time to pa}% and, 
in the meantime, to carri"- on his business undei'sur- 
vedlanco. Letters missive, in England, is an order from 
the Lord Chancellor to a peer requesting the latter 
to enter an appearance to a bill tiled in Chancery 
against such peer ; in Scotland, the word means any 
■written agreement or memorandum relative to some 
bargain as to mercantile matters, or as to the sale of 
land or houses or the, letting of land. Letters patent 
mean a -ivriting of the Queen, sealed with the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, authorising or appointing the 
p.arty to whom it is s addressed to do some act, or 
execute some office, as creating a peer ; a judge, a 
Queen’s Counsel ; also granting a patent right to a 
person who is the first inventor cf some new contriv- 
ance. _ See Patent. Letters of request, in English 
ecclesiastical law, mean a -uu-it -u’hich commences a 
suit in the Court of Arches against a clergyman, 
instead of proceeding, in the first instance;’in the 
Consistory Court. Letters of safe conduct mean a 
•\mt, under the great seal, to the subject of a state 
at war with this country, authorising and protecting 
such subject while dealing or travelling in this 
country, so that neither he nor his goods may bo 
seized, as the}' otherwise might be. 

LETTERS A-ND ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 
Lottei-s are conventional marks or visible signs of 
the eleinontal sounds of spoken language. The 
earliest symbols of sounds represented syllables 
rather than simple sounds (see AiPiLUiEr, Hieko- 
GL-iTincs, Chinese L.vnguage). It was only gradu- 
ally that syllables were reduced to their ultimate 
elements, and all alphabets yet be.ar marks of their 
syllab.ary origin (see letter K), displaying various 
imperfections both of excess and defect. 

Articulate, sounds are dimded into vowels and 
consonants ; ' and the latter are subdi-vided into 
voiceless and vocal elements (otherwise called 
‘ sharps ’ and ‘ flats ’ ),■ obstructive and continuous 
elements (otherwise called ‘ mutes ’ and ‘ semi- 
vowels ’), and liquids. Many other divisions have 
been proposed, but the above classific.ation embraces 
all real varieties. The elements are likewise classi- 
fied according to the org.ans which foi-m them, as 
labials, liuguals, guttur.als, nasals, &.c. A physio- 
logical description of the .articulate sounds used in 
English speech, -H-iU shew the necessary extent of a 
perfect system of letters, .and exhibit the short- 
comings of our present alphabet. 

All the elements of speech are susceptible of 
separate form.ation ; and in the following description, 
reference is .alw.ays intended to the exact sound of 
each element, and not to the names of the letters. 

Emitted breath mech.anically modified forms every 
articulate sound. The breath is first modified in 
the throat, by a cert.ain amount of constriction 
in the larynx, -wanting which restraint, the air 
would flow out noiselessly, as in ordinary breathing, 
-or gushingly, as in sighing. The breath is thus 
economised into a steady stream, and rendered 
audible by the degree of roughness or ‘ asperation ’ 
it .acquires -when forced tlirough a narrow aperture. 
Tliis ‘ asper.ated ’ current of air, when articulated, 
forms whispered speech. In passing ' through the 
larynx, the breath is further acted on- by the 


opposing lig.aments of the glottis (the .apertiue of 
the lai-^x), and sonorous voice is produced. The 
vocalised or asperated, breath receives vo-wel and 
articulate modific.atioh ' in its passage through the 
mouth. When the mouth is sufficiently open to 
.allow the bre.ath to flow without obstruction or oral 
asperation, the air is moulded into the various 
qualities of rmcef-sound ; and when the channel 
of the mouth is obstructed, or narrowed so much 
as to cause a degree of asperation of the bre.ath 
between the tongue and the p.alate, the lips, &c., 
consonant-souvi&s are produced. 

The upper part of the mouth is an immov.able 
arch : all variations in the shape of the oral passage 
arc consequently effected by the tongue and the 
lips. [A nasal variety of vowel-soun'ds occurs in 
French— represented by n after the vowel-letters. 
These sounds are formed by depressing the soft 
palate, "which otherwise covei-s the inner end of the 
nostrils, and allowing p.art of the breath to pass 
through the nose, while the remainder is modified 
in the usual way.] 

Vowels . — When the tongue is raised iu its greatest 
convexity towards the roof of the mouth, but 
vrtthout being so close as to roughen or asj)er.ate 
the breath, the resulting vowel quality is that heard 
in the word eel; and progressively less degrees of 
elevation produce a series of lingual vowels, of 
which Ah is the most fl.attened — the lips being 
equally expanded throughout the series, to allovv 
the breath to escape without labial modification. 

AVhen the apertui-e of the lips is contracted in 
the greatest degree short of asperating the bre.ath, 
the resulting vowel-quality is th.at heard in the word 
ooze; and progressively loss degrees of labial con- 
traction form a series of labial vowels, of wfiich 
Auj is the most open — the tongue being retracted 
throughout the series, to direct the breath without 
Ungual modification forward .ag.ainst the lips. 

A third series of vowels is formed by combining 
elevated positions of the tongue and contracted 
positions of the lips, or retracted positions of the 
tongue, and expanded positions of the lips. Of this 
labio-lingual series, the German il is the most con- 
tracted, and the English sound heard in the word 
err the most open. 

The following table shews the principal vowels of 
each class : 




Lingual. 

Labio LingiiaL 

Labial, 

Close, 

, 


u 

oo[:c) 

Medial, . 



j en 

/ 0(W) 



1 C(»'C) 

i" 

t eire) 

’Open, 

■ 

. ah 

e|n-) 

adl) 


The possible modifications of the oral channel 
are endless, and untraceably minute, as are the 
shades of vowel-quality heard in dialects, and 
among individual spe.akers. In EngUsh, there .are 
altogether thirteen established varieties, as heard in 
the words eel, ill, ale, ell, an, ash, ah, err, up, all, 
ore, old, ooze. Besides these, which a perfect 
alphabet must represent, we have the diphthongiol 
sounds heard in the words isle, owl, oil, and the 
asperated compound yoo — the sound of the letter u 
in use — which is often, but erroneously, supposed 
to be a diphthongal vowel. 

The Aspirate IL — The letter H (see Asperate) 
represents an expulsive breathing, modified by 
the form of the vocal element which follows it 
■as in he, hay, high, hoe, &c., in which the H wiU 
be observed to h.ave the quality of S, d, i, o, &c., but 
without the laryngal ' contraction, and consequent 
asperation of the breath, which forms a whispered 
vowel. 

Consonants . — "When t’ RVr'i ' '’"nvexlv 

against the back of the ] ’ L 

breath, the separation i 12484 
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or "back of the month ia accompanied by a percussive 
effect, n’hicli is represented in the English alphabet 
by C, K, and Q, and by G 'when the obstacted 
breath is vocalised. While the ton^ic is in this 
obstnictivo position, if the soft palate be depressed 
so as to xincover the inner end of the nostrils, the 
breatli avill pass tliroiigli tlie nose. This, 'W'itli 
vocalised breatli, is tlie '’formation of tbe element 
represented in English, for lack of an alphabetic 
character, by the digraph v^. 

[The percussive ctl'cet of K — G is Eliglitl5' mom- 
Ced by the point at vhich the tongue le.avcs the 
palate before clifForcnt voivels, as in the avords Ley 
and c(iw f the consonant of the latter word being 
struck from the soft palate, and that of the former 
word further forward, from the hard palate. A 
peculiar Anglicism of ])ronunciation is derived from 
the substitution of the anterior for the posterior 
formation of Iv — G in certain words, as hiuilf cnvilf 

guukj quard^ qirl, &c.] ^ i . n 

Wicu the fore-part of the tongue is raised to the 
front of the jialate, so as to stop the breath, the 
sepamtion of the tongue is nccompatitcd by the 
percussive effect which is represented by T, ‘‘Y 
D when the obstructed breath is vocalised. Iho 
uncovering of tlie end of the nostrils while the 
tongue is m this obstructive position produces, Avitli 
vocalised breath, the s<iund represented by Is. 

When the Iii»3 are brought in contact (the lower 
lip rising to join the uj'jier lip), their separation 
from the obstructive pOvUtion is aceomj»anicd by the 
percussive clh'ct ^ep^e^ento^l by R, and by B when 
the obstructed breath is vocalised. The uncovering 
■of the naros while the lips arc in contact, produces, 
with vocalised liroath, the sound represented liy M. 

The remaining c(Ui‘'onauts are all of the continuous 
or non*ol)structlve class ; the organs of articulation 
being Eo placed as merely to narrow tbo ajicrturos, 
central or lateral, through which the breath issues 
^*ith A degree of hissing or asperation. 

The elevation of the base of the tongue so ns to 
leave A narrow aperture between its centre and the 
back-part of the palate, forms, with vocalised breath, 
tlic sound of Y initial as in ye. The sound of y 
resembles that of the v«»wel T, hut with the con- 
tracted aperture and n suiting oral asperation of the 
brc.ath C‘>sontiaI to a c<uisi)nant, Idle same position 
with voicclc.ss breath forms the German eh as in ich 
— ail element whiih is heard in English as the sound 
of II before it, as in hw\ (The Scotch guttural heard 
in loch diffei-s from this only in the more retmeted 
position of thoitougue, ^vhlch is ap]»roximatcd to the 
soft instead of the har.l palate. 'J'he same position 
with vocalised breath produces the soft l^arisian 
huiT, The ajiproxiiuatioii of the concave root of the 
tonmio to the fringe of the soft palate causes the 
imiia to llutter in the breath, and forms the rough 
Northumbrian burr.] 

The elevation of the middle of the tongue towards 
the front of the palatal arch, with a narrow central 
passage for the breath, pT'odiiccs the element vhicli. 


for lack of an aljiliakctic character, is represented 
by the digraph .S'/i ; and the same position forms, 
Tvith vocalised breath, the common element heard in 
pleasure^ seizure^ &c., lint which has no appropriate 
literal E}-mbol in English. 

The approximation of the flattened point of the 
tongue to tho front of the mouth, bo as to leave a 
narrow central p.assage hetwoen the tongue and the 
upper gnm, forms the Bound represented by S ; and 
by Z when tho breath is vocalised. 

The elevation of the tip of tho tongue tow.yds the 
rim of tho palatal arch causes a degree of a-ibration 
of the edge of the tongue, and consequent aspera- 
tion of tho breath, proportioned to the degree of 
elevation, which is tho English sound of the letter It. 
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[R final, or before a consonant, has little or no 
aspenation, hut has almost the pure sonorousness 
of a vowel, as in err, earn, &o. The roughly trilled 
Scotch or Spanish R is formed by the quivering of 
the whole fore-part of the tongue as it is laxly 
ap]>roximated to the palate.] 

The approximation of the lower to the upper hp, 
so as to Ic-ivc a central aperture for the breath, pro- 
duces, with voc.alised breath, the sound of W initial, 
as in woo. The sound of 70 resembles that of the 
vowel 00, but with a more contracted aperture. 
The same position, with voiceless breath, forms the 
element represented, for lack of an .alphabetic 
ch.aracter, by the digr.aph H 7 i. 

The remaining varieties of English ai-ticnlate 
sounds are formed by forcing tho 'breatli through 
lateral apertures, instead of one central aperture. 

When the fore-iiart of the tongue is spread against 
the front of the p.alate, and vocalised breath passes 
laterally over the middle of the tongue, tho sound of 
L is licard. [The same position of the tonpne forms, 
with voiceless breath, the sound of LI in Welsh, 
The English L, as hoard before u (= yoo) is modified 
by conixxity of the hack-part of the toiigne towards 
its position for Y, forming tho sound which is repre- 
sented in Smart’s Dictionary by L’, as in lure, pro- 
nounced I'oor. A iiecnliar Gaelic variety of L is 
formed by raising the b.ack-part of the tongue to tho 
soft p.ilatc, and passing the voice laterally over the 
root of the tongue.] 

When the tiji of the tongue is aiiphcd to tho upper 
teeth (or the gum), and the breath is emitted later- 
ally over the i>oint of tho tongue, tho sound of the 
duT-aph Th as in thin is heard ; and, with vocalised 
hre.ath, the sound of Th in l/ien— neither of which 
elements is represented in onr .alphabet. 

When the middle of tho lower lip is applied to 
the edge of tho upper teeth, and the breath is emitted 
latcralTy between tho teeth and tho lip, tho sound 
represented by F is produced; and, with vocalised 
breatli, the sound of V. _ . , . 

'llio voice is so little intercepted m 
passing through tho nostrils (forming m, v, or ny), 
and tlTrongh 'the wide apertures of L, nnd also of 
R when not initi.al in a syllable, that tho sound 
has almost the pure sonorousnc.ss of a vowel ; and 
these elements have received tho name of Liqiuds, 
to dcsign.ate their projicrty of syllahically enmbm- 
ing avith voiceless consonants — seeming to flow into 
and to be absorbed by them, and losing much of 
their natural quantity as vocal sounds ; as in lump, 
temse, tent, een.ie, tenth, inh (= inyh), &c. ; niiW’, sjhlt, 
help, frir, else, D’ehh, health, lee . ; hath, heart, harp, 
serf, earth, harsh, horse, lee. The characteristic effect 
of tiic Liquids avill ho best perceived by contrasting 
such words as temse and Thames, hence and hens, 
else and ells, curse nnd cars— in which the normal 
influence of vocal consonants on subsequent elements 
I is manifested in the vocalising of the sibilant in tho 
; second word of each pair. 

From this rcvicav of tlie physiological varieties of 
i articulate sounds, it will ho evident that our aljihabet 
of 20 letters is very imperfect, both by redundancy 
I and deficiency. ( 1 .) The same sounds arc repre- 
■ sciited by more than one letter ; as 0 , K, and Q ; C 
and S ; 'G and J. ( 2 .) The s.amo letter represents 
; more than one sound ; ns C, which is sometimes 
i K, and sometimes S; G, which is sometimes the 
! vocalised form of K, and sometimes J ; N, which 
i is sometimes N, and Bometimes ny ; S, which is 
sometimes S, and sometimes Z ; ,and Y, which is 
; sometimes a consonant (when initial), and sometimes 
1 a vowel, sounded like the letter I. (fl.) Single letters 
- arc used to represent articulate compounds ; as G 
f and J, which are sounded dzh [the voiceless form 
. of J is rcpicseiitcd by eh, as in c/iair] ; D, which is 


Eounderl yoo ; ni:(l X, vliich is sounded /», and 
fomctimcT r/r. (d.) The alphahet contains no char- 
acters for .si\' of our undouljtcd consonant elements 
— vir., Wh, 'ni(in), Th(cn), Sh, Zh, Ng. (5.) Each 
vowel-letter rojjresents many sounds ; and the lack 
of seven characters to denote the excess of our 
vowel-founds over the number of our vowel-letters, 
is supplied by about sixty combinations of two 
or of three letters, so that the original phonetic 
character of the alphabet is almost entirely lost in 
the confusion of our orthography. 

Consonants form, as it were, the bare .and bony 
skeleton of speech ; vowels give definite sh.ap* and 
individu.ality to words. Thus the consonants sprt 
constitute the common skeleton of such diverse 
words as sporl — sj>irl, sprat — sprite, spirit, support, 
separate, aspirate — asperate, which receive their dis- 
tinct configuivation and filling up from the vowel- 
sounds, which cover the consonant skeleton with 
moulded elegance and variety. Consonants arc 
thus the more stable elements of words, and their 
interchanges in the corresponding words of allied 
tongues are found ,to follow certain genenal laws 
dependent on the relations and affinities of letters. 
See Gmjui’s Law. These relations are exhibited 
in the following table : , . 

BncT. OPKK. KASAT« 

&ljarp. riaL iliarii. FlaL Sharp. Flat. 

1. LaWab, . p h I t m 

pA ilh 

2. t t (I "I « 

3. Guttur.ik, . I: g { "H 

In pronouncing the letters of the first class, the 
lips are chiefly concerned ; in the second, the prin- 
cipal organ is the tongue, or the tongue .and the 
teeth (whence they are also called dentals) ; and in 
the third, the baeic-parts of the tongue and palate 
are employed. But wliilo all the soimds of each 
class have thus a common organic relation, the first 
pair differs fr-om the other lottoi's of the s.ame cl.ass 
by being olslructive or shut — otherwise called Mitte 
((p V.); the remaining letters, liaxang open apertures, 
are contimmis or sibilaut in effect — otherwise called 
Asperate (q. v.). The difference also between the 
members of the several pairs is of the same kind 
throughout ; p differs from h aa f docs from v,ort 
from (/, or sh from zh. 

In Jlr Ellis’s Plea for Phonetic Spelling, and Mr 
Melville Bell’s Principles of Speech, the student 
will find a complete development of the theory of 
Articulate Sounds. Various attempts have been 
made to introduce a system of phenotypes, in which 
each sound should be represented by one inv.ariable 
character. Xonc of the schemes comes near in suc- 
cess to the system of Visible Speech (q-T.) published 
by Mr IMclville Bell some years ago. 

LETTER-WOOD, one of the most beautiful 
productions of the vegeLable kingdom; it is the 
lieart-wood of a tree, foimd sparingly in the forests 
of British Guiana, the Piratinera Gtiianensis of 
A.ublct, and the Brosimum Aublctii of Poeppig, 

Tlic ‘ sharp ’ or voiceless r is of frequent but unre- 
cognised occurrence. It is hc.ard in french, as the 
sound of r final after a consonant, as in theatre; and 
in Scotch, as a substitute for thr, as in three, 
pronounced rhec. 

TIio ‘ sliarj) ’ fonus of the nasals arc in constant use 
I .as intcrjectional sounds, as in humph! (pronounced 
I ’/oil/), ’An / (expressive of sneering), and ’mhm! used 
! as an affirmative in Scotland. 


belonging to the Bread-fruit family {Artoearpacca). 
It, grows from GO to 70 feet high, and acquires a 
diameter of from 2 to 3 feet. The outer layers of 
wood (alburnum) are aVhite and hard ; the central 
portion, or heart- wood, which rarely exceeds 7 inches 
in thickness, is cxtremel 3 ’ hard and heaa-y, and is of 
a rich dark-brown colour, most beautifuily mottled 
with very deep brown, almost black spots, arranged 
with much greater regularity than is usuallj’ the 
case in the markings of wood, and bearing a slight 
resemblance to the thick letters of some old black- 
letter printing. Its Bc.arcity and v.alue make it an 
article of rare and limited application. It is used 
onlj’ in this eoimtry for fine veneer and iul.aj-ing 
work, .and in Guiana for small articles of c.abinct- 
worla The natives m.ake bows of state of it, but 
are said to prefer a variety which is not mottleiL 

LETTRES DE CACHET, the name given to 
the famous warrants of imprisonment issued bj’ the 
kings of France before the Revolution. j\Jl royal 
letters [Icltres royaux) were either lettres patentes 
or lettres de cachet. The former were open, signed 
by the Icing, and countersigned by a minister, and 
had the grc.at seal of state ap]>ended. Of this kind 
were all ordinances, grants of privilege, &c. All 
letters-patent rvere registered, or enterinated, by the 
parliaments. But these checks on arbitrisry power 
did not exist with regard to lettres de cachet, also 
called lettres closes, or scaled letters, which were folded 
up and sealed \vith the king’s little seal (cachet), and 
by wliich the royal pleasnre was made known to 
individu.als or to corporations, and the administra- 
tion of justice was often interfered with. The use 
of lettres do cachet became much more frequent 
after the accession of Louis XIV. than it had been 
before, and it was very common for persons to be 
arrested upon such warrant, and confined in the 
B.astille (q. v.), or some other state prison ; where 
some of them remained for a very long time, and 
some for life, cither because it was so intended, or, 
in other cases, because they were forgotten. The 
lieutenant-general of the police kept forms of 
lettres de cachet ready, in whieh it was only 
necessary to insert the name of the individual to 
be arrested. Sometimes an arrestment on lettres 
de cachet was a resom-ce to shield criminals from 
justice. 

LETTUCE (Lactnea), a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Composilce, sub-order 
Cichoracccc, having small flowers with imhric.ated 
bractem, and .all the corollas ligulate, flatly com- 
pressed fruit, with a thread-like beak, and thread- 
like, soft, deciduous p.appus.— The Gauden L. 
(L. sativa) is supposed to be a native of the East 
Indies, but is not known to exist anywhere in a 
wild state, and from remote antiquity has been 
cultivated in Europe as an esculent, and particularly 
as a s.alad. It h.as a leafy stem, oblong le.aves, a 
spreading flat-topped panicle, somewhat resembling 
a corymb, with j-ellow flowers, and .a fruit without 
margin. It is now generally cultivated in all parts 
of the world avhoro the climate admits of it ; and 
there are many a’.arictics, all of which maj’, however, 
be regarded as sub-v.arieties of the Goss L. and the 
Cabbage L., the former having the le.aves more 
oblong and upright, requiring to be tied together 
for blancliing — the hatter with rounder leaves, which 
spread cut nearer the ground, and afterwards boll 
or roll together into a head like a small cabb.ago. 
The L. is easy of digestion, gently laxative, 
and moderately nutritious, and is genenally eaten 
raw with vinegar and oil, more r.arely as a boiled 
vegetable. The white, and somewhat narcotic 
milky juice of this plant is inspissated, and used 
under the name of Lactucarium (q. v.), or Thridacc, 
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os an anodyne, sedative, opiate mmlicine. The lirst 
and most iiscfnl kind of this juice is obtained by 
making incisions in the ilowcring stems, nml 
nllowiiij' the juice svliieli flows to dtj* upon them. 
Lettuces arc sown in ganlens from time to time, 
that tbey may be obtained in pond cniidilion diirini; 
the whole summer. In mild wintera, they m.sy be 
kept ready for plantin'; iinl in t-liring. — ^'I'lie other 
species of this penus exhibit nolliinp of the bland 
quality of the pardon kttnep. — ^Tlie Stiioso- 
SCCNTi:!! It [L. viint'i) is distinpjiishcd by the 
priekly keel of the leave'*, and by a bl.ack, sinooth 
seed, with a ratlur lineid inarpin.^ It js found in 
some ])arts of ISritain. Lacliiotrinm is nrepared 
from Its fresh-patluTcd leaves, in the flowerinp 
season. The leaves have a strong and nauseous, 
narcotic and ojiiuin-liUe sinelL— L. pcrenfiis adorns 
with lie.aiitiful blue flowers tlic stun}* declivities of 
mountains nnd clefts of rocks in some jiarts of (lor* 
many, ns in the Harr, Ac., but is not a native 
of liritain, which, however, possc-ses one or two 
other species in qualities tcscinblinp L. rirota, 

Li:i7CA']3IA, the ancient name of .S.tST.\ M.iurj. 
(q. v.). 

LEU'CIITENnr.llO. .*500 llr-icii.vnsAi.s. 

LEU'CTJfK (derived from thet’.ri'ek word Inim*. 
while) belongs to llio class of liodies to svhicli 
elicmisls n«w apply the term nniido-acids, nnd 
wliich aix* MibsUnCcs in nhieli one cipiivalenl of 
the hydni.;en of the radicle of an .scnl i« replace«l 
by ono ei|Uiv,slent of aini'hipen (Nil,). Tin* 
empirical formula for leui'inu is t'.illi.NO*. while 
that of caproic neiit (who •• amnhi.nvid it is sup* 
poseil to be) is (’, ,11, ,( I,. It is obvious that if for 
one of IIicjc tnelve cqiiivnh'iit i of Iivdroguii one 
equivalent of aniidopc’ii is i iibstitiited, the hitter 
formula become* C,,Tl , Nil ,1 <>„ winch contains 
the s.inie equivalents as the formula I',, II,, NO,, 
lillt indicates more closely their mode of urniipinp. 

Leucine is of gn-at importa'iru in pliy- lolopieal 
clicinisti}*, being a coiistitueiil of most of the 
glandular juices of the bisly. ron-.idenng the 
^ources from which it is o)it.uii<.d artiticially, there 
can be no doiibt that tin* leiii me found in the Innly 
is one of the liniinTolis piodiiet', of the ii'gn 'ive 
mcl.iinorjiho is of the nitrop< lions ti ain**. 

LEUCT'Pri’S, the foiimler of the Atomistic 
School of (Srcciin philosophy, nml forerunner^ of 
Democritus (ip v ). Nothiiip is linowii coneemin'g 
him, neither the time nor the pl.ice of his birth, 
iinr the cirenin'.tancej iif his life. 

Llircr.'tcr.s a pemis of fnsh wnt«r fishes, of 
the family Ciipnniihr, lontaiiiiii.; a pn-at niiinlNrof 
npccics, nniong whieli are the Ktueh, Me, Ii.ici*, 
Graining. Chub, Iled-i-ye, Minnow, Ac. Then* nrv 
no barbels. The anal nml dursU tins nrv destitute 
of rlrong ray.«. 

LUUCOCYTIIE’JIIA (derivcl fniin the Greek 
worda fniro*, white, a cell, nnd /kiviki, blooil) 

is n diseas • in which the number of white coqni*clcs 
in the blood appears to be pivatly increased, while 
there is a ainiiiltancoiis diminiitioii of the red 
corpuscles. The disease was noticisl almost at 
the rame time (in ISi'C) by licniiett of Edinbiirph 
and Virchow of WUrabiirg ; the former giving it the 
name atamliiig at the beginning of the article, while 
the hitter pave it the IciS expressive name of 
Zieiitirmia, or IIViiYc Blooil. 

The increase of the white or colourless corpuscles 
Fccnis to be always nccompanietl, nnd prolcilny pre- 
ceded, by other morbid complications, of which the 
most frequent arc enlargcniciit of the spleen.^ of the 
liver, nnd of the lymiihatic glands. In nineteen 
cases, it was found that enlargement of the spleen 
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was present in sixteen, enlargement of the liver 
in tiurtcen, and enlargement of the lymphatics 
in eleven instances, lienee, t^cfaction of the 
alHlomcn is one of the most prominent sj’uiptoms. 

nic microscopic examination of a single drop 
of .blood is Buflicient to determine the nature of 
the disease. The causes of Icucocytlicmia arc 
unknown ; nnd nltlioiigh the most varied remedies 
hftvc liccii triedp tUo di&cvo is nlmost invariably 
fatah 

LETJ’COL, LEUCOLINB, or QUINOLINE 
(C,,1I>N), is one of tlie.comiiounds obtiiiicd by 
the distillation of coal-tir. It is also obbiincd by 
the distillation of quinine, cinchonine, or strychnine 
with poLish. It is a colourless and strongly refract- 
ing oil, which boils at almiit dCO’, has a specific 
gravitv of 1*081, is insoluble in water, is sohiiilc in 
alcohol nnd ether, and neutralises acids, forming 
ciystallis.sble salts with them. On boiling two parts 
of Iciicol with three of iodide of nmyl, ci 3 *st.als are 
obtained, wliieb, when dbrnlvcd in water, treated 
with an excc-s of ninnionia, nnd boiled lor some 
time, yield a resinous substance, which is readily 
soluble in alcohol, and fiiniishes a bplcnilid blue 
dye. 

LEUCO'MA (derived from the Greek word 
I'licot, white) IS the term applieil to a white opacity 
of the cornea— the transiorcnt front of the Eye 
(q. v.). It is the result of acute inllammalion, 
giving ri»e to the deiw.ilion of coa'gnlablc lymi>h on 
the surface, or between the layers of tin* cornea. 
It is foiiietimes rc-nbsorbid on the ccs'iation of 
the inllnninintinn, and the cornea msivcr* its trans- 
pn-ncy; Imt in many caies it is pui>istcnt and 
inciiralde. 

LDU’CTKA, nncicnlly, a village of Dreotia, in 
Gn-oiv, famoiiN for the pre.it victory wiiicli the 
'nielians iimb*r E|i.iminnndas (q. v.) here vwn over 
the Spart.in king Cleoiiibmtiis (371 n.r.), in conse- 
quence of which the iii(lm’iice exereisctl by Sp.irta 
for ci'iitiiries over the whole of Greece was broken 
for €*ver. 

LEUK, n small town (pop. about 120D) iu the 

canton of Valais, S\i il/crkind, on the light bank of 
till* llliiine, l.l miles .above .''ion. It is noti-l in asso- 
ciatioii with the B-it/i- of Ix-nk, situated 8 miles 
nortliward at the lii.nl of the valle.v of the D.ila nnd 
the foot of the .iseeiit over the Gemini piss. At 
this ]il.icv, which is •I.IOII feet above the sea, there is 
a ii.inilet of non iiih.ibitants, and Frver.il hnlgiiig- 
liinisxs and hotels for the nccnnimoil.itinn of ]iatienLs 
ami travellers. The sjirincsi hive a high temperature 
(l*Ji)’ !•’.), .ire slightly s.ilinc, clial^-bcate, and siil- 
phntvnns, and are used Isith for di inking nnd b,ith- 
ing; They nrv cbiclly n>■l•fnl in dise.ises of the skin ; 
and one i>eenliarity is the l■■ngth of time thi> patients 
remain in the batlis— as lon'g as 8 hours a day. For 
this jiiirposc there arc several aiKirtinents of 20 feet 
square, in which .is many ns IB or *20 pxisons of botli 
sexes, clad in long woollen dresses, Kitlie in comnion ; 
sitting iqi to their necks in water, they beguile the 
time with conversation, chess, reading the news- 
papis, Ac. There .i]ipe.irs to li.ive been a lathing 
cbtablishmcnt here ns c.irly as the 12tli century. 

LEU’TIIEN, nvillagc of Prussia, in Lower SilcsLi, 
9 m. W, of llrcslaii, celebrated for the victoiy wmi 
there, 5th Dec. 1737, by Frederick the _Gre.it, with 
33,009 men, over the Austrians under Priiico Charles 
of Lorraine nt the he.id of 92,000. Tlio Austrians 
lost 70110 killed nnd woiindiKl, 21, BOO prisoners, nnd 
131 pieces of artillery: the Prussians 3900 killed and 
wounded. The remit was the reconquest of the 
greater part of .Silesia by the Prussians. Pop. S70. 

LU VAILLANT, Fii.ixsois. See Sorr., Vol. X. 


LEVAUT— LEVER. 


LEVA'XT, The— from the Italian II Levante, a pole from 10 to 14 feet high, and graduated to 
the Orient, or Itising, that is, the East — a name feet and inches, or feet and tenths of feet. If he 
employed throughout the whole of Europe to desig- wishes to measure the height of A above B, he 
uate the eastern parts of the ISIediterraneau Sea and may do this bj' beginning either at A or B. ’Let 
adjacent countries. In a wider sense, it is ai>plied the latter be the case, then one assistant is placed 
to all tile regions c.astward from Italj% as far as the' at B, holding his pole upright ; the other is sent 
Euphrates and the Nile ; but more Generally is used forward to C (which must be below the level of the 
in a more restricted sense, as including only the top of the pole at B) ; the surveyor, who places him- 
coasts of Asia Jlinor, Syria, and Egypt. self between them, reads off the height B6, which he 

LEVAKT AXD COUCHAITT, a phrase in P'ds down in the back-sight column of his book, and 
Enghsh Law applied to cattle which haa-e strayed t''®” turns the level to C, reading off Co, avhich is 
into another’s lands, and have been so long there mitered in the front-sight column. The snrve3'or and 
th.at the3’ have Lain doavn and slept there. Ii's assistant .at B then take up noav positions, the 

LBVA'RI FA'CIAS, avr.iT or, in En^ish L.aw ^ back-sight Cc and the front-sight 

is a writ of c.vecution issued upon a judmnent by process is repeated tiU one 

which the judgment creditor takes the°re.al and -issist.ants reaches A. The excess of the sum 

personal estate, such as lands, houses, furniture ™ back-sights over that of the front-sights gives 
&o., of his debtor to satisfy his debt. The mode 113’ J'mg>it of A .above B. A httlc consideration 
which this was done was by the sheriff drawing method can only hold true avhen 

the rents and paying the creditor. The avrit is l'‘'-iot>sed on a smaU sc.ale, and consequently in 
now practicaUy superseded by the writ of Elcnil o>=^ton.si'’o surv^'s the level (.as found by the above- 
(q. V.) as regards real estate, and Fia-i Facias ‘‘.osenbed method) requires to be reduced by an 
(q. V.) a.s regards pci*sonal estate. allowance for tue earth s curvature. 

LE'VEE, tlic state ceremonial of the sovereign LE^^EN, Locii, a beautiful sheet of water, of an 
receiving visits from those subjects whose position form, in the east of Kinross-shire, Scotland, 

entitles them to that honoim. By the usage of the measuring between 10 and 11 miles in circuit, and 
court of Great Britain, a levee differs frorn a draw- dottcd bcrc and there with small islands, the cliief 
ing-room in this respect, that gentlemen only arc which are, St Serf’s Inch, at the cast end, 80 
present (excepting the chief ladies of tho-’coui't), ‘‘^cres in extent, ^^^th the remains of a religious 
while at a draning-room both ladies and gentlemen ^misc of ^eat antiquity (see Culdecs), and 
appear. The name is owing to such receptions being miother of 5 acres, opposite the town of Kinross, 
original!}’ held in the monarch’s bedchamber at the 'which stand the ruins of Locli Leven Castle, 
hour of risiu<T (Fr lever) js supplied by several small streams, 

LEVEE, the French name for an Emb.ankmcnt L®';en into the Firth of 

/g V Forth. It has Ion" been celebrated for tlic quan- 

t i . . tity uud qiiality of "its ttout, whicli arc of cxcellont 

!• LEVELLIlsG. Level is a tenn flavour, and average about a pound in weiebt, 

applied to sm-laces that are parallel to th.at of stiff although some are found of 4, C, .and even 10 lbs. 
water or peipendioular to the chrection of the pi,,e and porch .also occur; a pike was c.anght in 
plumb-line ; it is .also applied to the lustnimeut 1S4G avcighing 29 lbs. The ricli colour of the Loch 
cmplo3’cd in determining the amount of a%ari.ation trout is due to the .abiind.ance of a certain liind 
from pcrtccfc Icvclncss. The instalment is a cylin- Crustacea upon which they feed. Loch Leven 
drical glass tube very shglitly convex on one side, Castle is connected with several events in Scottish 
and so iiearl3’ hlled with w.ator, or, wjat is better, histor3% the most noted being the imprisonment 
^Mth alcohol, that only a small bubble of air remains of Queen Marj’ in June 15C7. llcre sbo was forced 
msido. TI\e level is then mouuted on a three or fo sign her abdication of the tlironc ; and, after 
four legged stand, with its convex side upwards, one unsuccessful attemjit, succeeded, b\’’ the aid of 
and by means of a pivot and elevating screws, is GcorgeDouglas, the governor’s brother, and of Willie 
made capable of assuming any required position. Douglas, ‘ a foundling,’ supposed to be a relative of 
If the level be properly constructed, the bubble the famih% in effecting her escape (2d ^lay 15G8). 
should lie exaclbf in the middle of the tube when ^ t p 

the instrument is properly .ndjusted, and, at the , of t''® sc.-i, or rather of 

same time, the line of sight of the telescope attached (ff- ' •)> tb® '"'est coast of bcotland, 

to the level should he accurately parallel to the between Argjde and Inverness, is about 1 1 miles m 
surface of stiff w.-iter. In ordinal' levels, this o"® ““'g 

first condition is seldom seen, and, instead, two breadth, and is remarkable for the wildness and 
notches are made on the glass to mark the position P‘?>«}®“r f 'ts sccnei^-. The current produced in 
° ' this loch by the ebb and flow of the tide runs at 

tbe rate of at least 4 miles an hour. 

LEVEE, the most simple and common, but, 
at tlic same time, most important of tlio seven 
mechanical powers, consists of an inflexible rod — 
.1 , m /AK straight or bent, as the case m.ay bo — supported at 

some )ioint of its length on a prop which is called 
/l/D the fulcrum, and having the wcir/ld to he moved and 

1/ the poxocr to move it .applied at other two points. 

° '■/V' In tb® accomp.an3’ing illustration (fig. 1, a), AB is 

l\^ — ^ the lever, F the ful- 

emm, A and B the i-/^ aiT 

/ points of iqiplication I I 

B of P and W, the ' '”'0 

power (or pressure) Fig. 1, a. 

of the two extremities of the bubble avhen the and weight respec- 

instmment is level. The tube and bubble should tivcly. If the arms AF and BF he equal, the power 
be of considerable length to insure accuracy. The P and the weiglit W must also be equal to produce 
leveller requires two assistants, each furnished with equilibrium; if the aim of the power, AF, be longer 
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LEVER. 


than the arm of tho aveisht, RE, then, to proJncc 
equilibrium, the i)owcr P must ho Icsa than the 
aveight W, and rice vcrfii ; if AE bo double the 
lenrth of BE, then P, to ]iroduco equilibrium, must 
bo half of AY ; and, generally, ns is bhewn in the 
elementary trcatisc.s on mechanics, (he power ami 
wciijld are i)i the inverse ratio of their distances from 
the fulcrum. This is equally tnm for straight or 
bent levers ; but (Qg. 1, b), the distance of the 

power and weight from 

1' the fulcnmi is not, in 

I cases, tho .aetii.al 

" i 1' length of the arms, but 

Fig. 1, 1. tho lengths of perpen- 

diculars from tho ful- 
crum upon tho directions of tho power and weight. 
Thi.s iirinciplc holds good, whatever be tho rel.ativc 
liositions of tho power, weight, and fidcrum ; and as 
there can bo throe dilTcrent arrangements of these, 
wo thus obtain what arc c.allcd ‘ tho three kinds of 
levers.’ The first hind (ll.g. 2) is where tho fulcrum 
is ])laced between tho iiowcr and the weight ; the 
Balaneo (q. v.), siiade (when used for r.aisiug earth), 
Eoc-saw, ice,, are c.'camples of this ; and rci.ssors and 

>4 
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structure of tho limbs of animals. Tho structure 
of the human arm' (fig. 5) is a very good example 
of this ; the fulcrum is tho socket (C) of the elbow- 
joint, the power is tho strong muscle (tho biceps) 






is£. 


which pas<'e3 domi the front of tho humerus, and is 
attached, .at A, to the radius (sco Au'm) ; tho weight 
is tho weight of the forearm, together avith any- 
thing held in the hand, the two being supposed to 
be combined into one weight acting at B. By this 
arrangement, a large extent o[ motion is gained, by 
a slight contraction or extension of the muscle. 

AVIien a large mechanical advantage is required, 
this m.ay bo olitained, without an inordinate length- 
ening lit the lever, by means of a combination of 
them (.as in fig. G). Here tho level's h.ave their arms 
in the ratio of .'i to 1, and a little consideration will 
m.ake it plain that a power (P) of 1 lb. will balance 


pincers are cxrmjilc.s of double-levers of the panic 
land. Levers of the s'.coiul l.intl (tig. t!) are those 
in which tho weight is between tho ]iowcr and 
fulcrum ; examples of thi.s are the crowbar, when 
used for imshing weights forward, tho oar — the 
water being the fulcrum, and the row-lock the 
point of niqilication of the weight — .and the svheel- 
barrow ; and of double levcn of this land we have 
iint-crackcrj .as an example. In levers of the 
third hind (fig. ‘1), the 
'■Jly power in between tho 

weight and the ful- 
p cniin. Fi.shiiig-rods, whips, 

umbrellas, and most in- 

- I - striiinents used mth the 

hand alone, are levers of 
th" third kind, and rhe.ars, 
tongs, I'ce.. are cxanii>lej 

O .^^.. of double-levers of this 

el.asi. It is evident th.at. 
Fig •). to Iiroduce equilibrium in 

levers of tho lii-st Icind, 
tho power may, according to tho ratio of the 
lengths of the arm, be either greater or le.ss than 
thc%.cight ; in the .second kind, it must .alw.ays be 
less -, and in tho third kind, always greater. This 
is exjircssed in technical jihrase by saying that the 
lir.st kind of lever givc.s a vuchnnienl adrantage m 
di-. idvantngc (.sec Ml'.cit.XNic.xi, Powr.m;), the bccoiuI 
elwavs gives .a mechanical advantage, and the third 
alw.ays a mechanical disadvantage. Level's of tho 
second kind, having tho Fame incchanic.al ailvan- 
tage, arc, when woi ked by man, twice as jiowcrful 
ns those of the first kind, bcc.ause in the one case 
ho uses his muscular force ns the power, in the 
other case onlj' his weight. Level's of the third 
kind are used when velocity, or a largo extent of 
motion, is required at tho expense of power, and 
W'C consequently find this form much used in the 
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a weight of 27 lbs. ; but in this instance tho 
particular defect of the lever ns a mechanical 
power shcw.s itself prominently ; for if tho weight 
has to bo lifted two • iiielic.s, the porver requires 
to bo depressed (2 x 27 or) 5-1 inches ; and as tho 
extent of awcep of tho pniver cannot bo largely 
increased without inconvenience, the .advantages of 
this machine are confined within nanow limits. 

IjFATIR, Cil-VULT'-s, Irish novelist, was bom in 
Dublin, Gist August ISDG. ITo was educated for the 
mcdic.al profession, Etudying first at Trinity College, 
and afterw.ards on the continent. After baking his 
degree at Giittingen, he was attached (.os physician) 
to 'the legation .-it Brussels, and, on his rc.signatiou 
of that post, bec.ainc editor of tho Dublin Universihj 
Magazin-. He opened his brilliant liter.arx' career 
by Jfarrg Lomqucr ; after which he published a 
whole library of liction, the larger proportion of 
which was issued in tho serial form with illustra- 
tions. Among L.’s best novchs may bo specified 
Charles O'Malleg, Tom Durhe, J'oland Caslwl, The 
Knight of Gwgnne, The Dodd Famihj Abroad, 
Davenport Dunn. AA’licn he undertook tho editor- 
ship of tlio famous Irish magazine, L. fixed his 
residence in tho neighbourhood of Dublin ; but 
when, after ,a few yeam’ trial, his worlc became 
distasteful, ho removed to Elorcnce. lie was 
ap])oiuted vice-consul nt Spezzia in 1S5S, and 'w.as 
transferred in 18117 to Trieste, where he died in 
1S72. The earlier novels of L. are remarkable for 
a certain boisterous mirth and whirl of incident. 




LEVKEET— LEVITES. 


His ladies and gentlemen seem under tbe influence 
of champagne, liis peasants and servant-men of 
‘potheen.’ Latterly, the current of"his genius 
hec.arae broader and clearer, and several of his later 
vorks, whUe they are not devoid of the early flash, 
aim after something of a thoughtful interest. 

LE't’ERET, the young of the hare during the 
first year of its age. 

LEVERRIER, Ure.un JiLiN Joseph, a Erench 
astronomer of great celebrity, was bora at St Lo, 
in the department of Manehe, 11th March 1811. 
Ho was admitted into the Polyteehnio in 1S3>, and 
was Bubsccpiently employed for some time ’ as an 
engineer in connection with the Tobacco Board. 
In 1S3G, he pubbshed Memoircs sur les Comhinaisons 
dll Phosphore avee VHydrogine et avec Oxyg&ne. His 
Tables de Mercure, and several memoirs on ‘the 
secular inequalities,’ opened to him the door of the 
Academy in 1846 ; and at the instigation of Arago, 
ho applied himself to the examination of the distiu-b- 
anoes in the motions of the planets, from which 
the existence of an undiscovered planet could be 
inferred ; and as the result of his laborious calcula- 
tions, Erected the attention of astronomers to the 
point in the heavens whore, ajew days afterwards, 
the planet Neptune was actually discovered, the same 
thing being also, by a remarkable coincidence, done 
about the same time, and independently, by the 
English astronomer Adams (q.v.). For thiS’H was 
rewarded with the Grand Cross of the Lemon of 
Honour, a professorship of astronomy in the Faculty 
of Soionocs at Paris, and various minor honom-s. 
AVhen the Revolution of 1848 broke out, L. sought 
distinction as a deraooratio politician ; the depart- 
ment of La Manehe chose him in May 1849 to be 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, where he at 
once became coimter-rcvolutionary ; and in 1852, 
Louis Napoleon made him a senator. In 1854 L. 
was appointed to the directorship of the Observatory 
of Paris, an office from which he withdrew in 1870, 
but which he resumed in 1873. 

LEVI, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. 
xxix. 34). He is conspicuous through the part he 
took arith his brother Simeon in the wholesale 
slaughter ;^of the inliabitants of Shihem, together 
arith H.arqor and Shcchem their princes, avhile 
in a defenceless state, in order to .avenge the 
avrong inflicted by the latter on Dinah. Jacob, 
even on his deathbed, could not forgive this, their 
bloody ‘anger and self-aadll,’ .and pronounced this 
curse on them both, that they should bo scat- 
tered .among Israel (Gen. xlix. 7). Hoav this av.as 
fulfilled in the case of Levi, avhoso descendants, 
singled out for the service of the sanctuary and the 
gener.al instruction of the people, had to reside in 
cities set aside for them throughout the length and 
the breadth of the laud, avOl bp more fully shewn 
under Levite3. In Egypt, the House of Levi h.ad 
divided itself into three fa mili es, those of Gershom, 
Kehath, and Merari. 

LBVI'ATHAN, a soriptur,al term for a great 
‘ sea-monster,’ but more especially a Crocodile (q. v.). 
In the Prophets and Psalms, it is occasionally used 
as a symbol of Egypt and Pharaoh. Many wondrous 
aUcgorieal tales are connected with this word in the 
Talmud .and hlidrash. 

LEVITA, Elijah (Halevi, Ben Asher; Ashbenasi 
= the German, Hahachiir = the Master, HamedaJe- 
del: = the Gr.ammari.an), a Jewish gramm.arian and 
exegete, who, though much overrated, stdl holds a 
high rank among Hebrew scholars, was bom at 
Neustadt on the Aisch, near Nuremberg, in 1470. 
One of the then frequent expulsions of the Jews 
forced him to seek refuge in It.aly, where he held a 
high position as teacher of Hebrew, first in Venice, 


next in. Padua, finally in Rome (1514). Cardinal 
Egidio here became his patron and pupil, but even 
he could not prevent L.’s again being expelled this 
city, together with his Jewish brethren, in 1527. 
He then retiuned to Venice, where he lived for 
the most part until his de.ath, 1549. His principal 
excgetical .and biblical works are a Commentary on 
Job in verse, a .German Translation of the Psalms, 
an Edition of the Psalms with KimclvCs Commen- 
tary, an Edition of the Targum to Proverbs, and 
of Kimehi’s Commentary to Amos. His grammatical 
works are chiefly : Masoreth Hammesoreth (Tradi- 
tion of Traditions), a tre.atise on the vowel-points, 
&c., in the Old Test.ament; Tub Taam (Good Judg- 
ment), a treatise on Accents ; Sefer Habachiir or 
Dibduk (Grammar), besides many minor treatises. 
In the field of lexicography, he has contributed 
JSIelurgeman (= Dragoman), an attempt at a Tal- 
mudic.al and Targumical Dictionary; Tislibi, a 
complement to Hebrew dictionaries ; Shemolh 
Debarim (The Names of Things), a Hebrew-German 
dictionary ; Nimuhim, glosses to David Kimohi’s 
Book of Hehreio Boots, &c. Most of L.’s works have 
been repeatedly edited and jrartly trausl.atcd by 
Buxtorf, Munster, Fagius, and others, who owed 
most of their Hebrew Icnowledge to L. exclusively : 
a f.act not generally recognised. 

LEVITES, the descendants of Levi (q. v.), who 
were singled out for the ser\ioe of the sanctuary. 
The term is more particularly employed in cou- 
tuadistinction to Priests (q. v.), in designating all 
those members of the tribe who were not of the 
family of Aaron. It was their office — for which no 
further ordination was requii'ed in the case of tlie 
individual — to erect, to remove, and to cany the 
tabernacle and its utensils during the sojourn of tho 
Israelites in the wilderness. When tho sanctuary 
had found a fixed abode, they acted as its servants 
and guardians, and had to assist the priests in 
their holy functions in tho sanctuary and in their 
medical capacity among tho people. The voo.al 
and instrumental music in tho temple was like- 
wise under their care, .as were also the gener.al 
instniction of tho people, certain judicial and 
administrative fimctions, tho keeping of the genea- 
logical lists, and the propagation of the Book of 
the Law among the community. In order to 
enable them better to fidfil these functions, no 
special part of the land was allotted to them, but 
they were sc.attered — in accordance with Jacob’s 
last words (Gen. xlix. 7) — in Israel ; forty-eight 
LCvitical cities, .among which there were also certain 
‘ cities of refuge,’ being set aside for them on both 
sides of the Jordan ; without, however, preventing 
their settling wherever else they pleased. Their 
revenues consisted of the annual Tithe (q. v.), 
and of a share in the second tithe, due every third 
year, and in the sacrificial repasts. The length of 
their service varied .at different times. No S[)coial 
dress was prescribed for them until the time of 
Agrippa. 

WMle in tho desert not more than 8580 service- 
able men strong, they had, under D.avid, reached 
the number of 38,000 men fit for the service, 24,000 
of avhom this king selected, and divided them 
into four classes — sacerdotal assistants, doorkeepers, 
singers and musicians, and judges and officers. A 
very small number only returned from the exilo, and 
all the Mosaic ordinances with respect to their cities, 
tithes, share in sacrificial repasts, &c., were virtu- 
ally abrogated during the second temple. Nothing 
but the service in the temple, in which they 
were assisted by certain menials called Nethinim, 
was left to them. It may be presiuned th.at they 
earned their livelihood partly like the rest of 
the community, partly as teachers, scribes, and 
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tlio Kite. Their tr.ivclling-garb cotisiatcd, aceonl- 
ing to the Talmud (Jeham., a), of a staff, a 
Itouch, iuul a Booh of the Law. Foreign rulera 
also granted them exemiition from Laxcs. This is 
tho only tribe whieh is sniHKi.^eiI to havo kept 
Ul> its pure lineage to this d.iy, and cirtain, albeit 
small, signs of distiuetion are still bestow eil ujxin 
its members, more especl.illy in the case of tho 
jiresumed deseendants of .\arun (the Kuhtnim). But 
tho purity of line.age is more than ipiistionable in 
many instances.— 1« ii .also the name given to 
ccrt.uu !i.acer\lot.al .assistants in tho Itumish Chureli. 

LllVl’TICUS (Hob. Viijilru) ir the n.aino of tho 
third book of the 1‘ent.atench, eunt.rining chiitly tho 
haws and malinancis rehiting to the I.evitcs and 
pricsU Little or no prognss is nude in it with 
resiK-ct to the history of tho people, and the few 
events recorshd are closely eonnicteil with the 
Bi>cei.al aim .and purjurt of the IhkiI:. The inction 
of tho s-rnclnary having l)ei.n described at the end 
of l-’.xoilns. tho nature of tho worship— reve.aled 
Iiy (iosl svitliln this taU-nuch- — is ret forth in 
Lesitiens, which forms its continuation. Tho 
orsUr followed is not strictly b> sis nutic.al, but a 
certain pl.an is apjumt, in its loiihnes at Ic.ast. 

The .ige ami anthorshiii of I.eviticni will Iki csni- 
Msleresl, together with lliat of the s.tlur ‘.Mouio’ 
reconK unils r l*i .s r vTU'Cil. Wo nlull csintiuo mir- 
reUis tsi inentioning, in ihU iihice, that tho wholo of 
the nnp|H'*ssl •original' or Llohistio docnnunt (sso 
ItK.Mtsis) is by nuKb rn critics luhl to be smlssliial, 
in Its ptimitise sh ns\ .as marly .vs i«e-ublo at 
Is.ut. in the • Ix^silims’ as we base it nosv. .\mong 
the few- .-.slditioiis ami .vlt< ritions .vscisIksI t<i the 
.Ichoviit, are rsclouusl eluptcrs x. Id— tW, xx. 
‘.t)— W>, XXV. IS— ami tlm gnats r (cirt i>f 
chaix .xxsi. (a — tti), the tei.oml Ssipo s'f which (*ml 
of J’siru<.'i.i,', xxxii.) is hshl t.i lusi' concliiilsil tho 
Siiiaite le.,i5l.itisin in the origiiul slociiiiient 

LKVY (Fr. f'n'-'), is the csjinpnls.ny raising of a 
bssly of ttool'S ftoiii any •ps.cilissl s.!s. i in the isun- 
iiinmty for put(»'is.s of gs.nsr.il ilsfs.mo or otfsiicsv 
When a comitry is in danger of iiutanl iiixa-sioa, a 
fcisV r.i iisio' Is fsiimtii.iis niasb'— L e., esiry nisn 
cMIsahle of bs.sriiig arms is rvsiuitvsl to eontnbot.s in 
{sersoii tsjwarsls th" comnioii slefsiies*. t>u Uaa urgent 
occ.xssous, the hsyniay l>e rsstristesl to .a ebivs, as 
to nicii l>etws.iii i.i,htisn .iml fsirty jiari of .igs-. .\t 
ollur tiniis, a levy of ro many ihoiiiami imn of a 
certain age is ilsvrvvsi, .ami the sUstricts Cs>iicsrm»l 
slrssv ll.sus by Isjl frim among their iligthle iivalo 
jwpiiLstion. In armies tnslaiiicsl by vsiliiiitccnng, 
tho IcS'y, which is .a rxemiant of Usrlurous trims, 
is nnnis:si_ary ; but tins n^atsm w,vs frx«pieiitly 
rcasirlssl ts) in I'r.snce l»eloro the enactmeiit sif the 
cuu-eription law.s : IbdJ lias nhcwii great levies in 
tho L'nitisl .‘states of .timnsw; ami in .any country 
where great danger U .ai>paiMit, ami xoliiiitesri arc 
not mitheiently iiumeruu-s, rvcoiirxe must at all tiima 
bo li.vd bi a Ics-y of tlio ineiplc. 

LBWlks, tho conuty-town of Siiasex, market- 
town, .ami icirliamciitirj’ Iroreiugh of Lugland, meut 
picture iipicly «itiiateel on tho n.avigihlo rjscr Ouse, 
oO miles wiiitli from I.oiidon, anil 7 fniin Ncsvhavcii, 
which is it 4 jiort, I’op. (IbTl) 10,7od. I- is tho 
neat of the oxsiies. It returns one mcinbvr^ to 
jarliaiiiciit, and is the scat of election f**r ICarst 
Hiijscx. Fairs .aru hehl hero on W hit-Tiiesd.ay 
ami dill May for liorscs; tin tho tlUtli July, for 
woid; .iml on ‘Jlst ami USth lieptemUT, for .Soutli- 
down Bhcei>, of which frsiin -10, 000 to &0,tW 
.are ofte-n collccteiL Tho chief traelu is in grain, 
lihe-ep, ami cattle-. There are three iron foundries; 
and ahip-hiiihliiig, brewing, tanning, roiie-imakiiig, 
ami limo-humitig, employ m.any of the iuhabitanti 
10) 


Ikaccs arsj held hero annually in ‘July or August, 
nc.ar Mount H.arry, on tho Downs, where tho ccle- 
bnitcsl battle of Lewes av.as fought, between Uenry 
HI. oml tho insurgent barons of tho kmgdom, on tho 
nth May 1215 1. Tlio castle, tho iirincipal tower of 
which nosv forms tho museum of tho Sussex Arch.u- 
ologic.al Society, was long tho scat of William ilo 
Warremie*, whoso rcm.aius and those, of his wife, 
Giindmda, daughter of tlio Comiiicror, wero dis- 
covcretl here. L. is of very remote origin, and w.as 
tho site of a Itom.an station or camp. Three papers 
are here published, and the town is governed by 
two kigb-constibles. 

LKWES, Gr.ouor. llc-vuv, a versalilo English 
author of tho present day, was born at Griff, War- 
wickshire', A|inl IS, ISl'J, educated .at various schools, 
atuilicd uicdicinu for boiiiu time, ami limally resolved 
te> devote liimsclf to nutliorslii;x In liis twenty-iirst 
year, he proceeded to Germany, where ho remained 
for two years, alndjiug tho life, language, .and 
literature of that coiiutry. On his return to 
linglaml, he took up his residence in Diiidon, and 
h.ai ever aiiico been uiio of tho most fiidiistrious .vs 
well .VI Biicei-ssfiil of littcnitcurs. An intellect clear 
.ami ali.arp, if not rematkably strong ; a wit lively 
ami piiiuant, if not \erj' rich ; aymjxithics warm, if 
nut wide; and a style as tirm as it is graceful, haxe 
liiaele L. line of tlio best of critics and biographen. 
He ti.vs cuiitriliiitcel to must of tlie quarterlies ami 
ni.agariiies of the d.ay ; eeliteal (with ailmirablo talent) 
tho l.radrr m-wsieaiie-r from IS-PJ to 1S.>I ; couiixiscil 
iiuxe'K cumtilie-s, and tragedies ; .ami, of late years, 
ii.vi turiieal his .active im'ml to the ktiidy of physi- 
oh'gy ami cogii.ite branches of ncieiiee, in which ho 
h.vi wen .-as high .a reputation .vs in tlio lighter 
ete-partmeiiU of htcratiirv. Ills princip.al works are 
hi) Biiynip/tiViil //iVory of l’hHoivp!t<j (IS-lo, a new 
edition of which, much cnlargeal, w.ia aftynvanis 
pilblLsheel) ; The .'yjiuiiidt DrxiMa, /.o/x dt I'fga ami 
CitliU-rvn (IS 111) ; C’om.'e’s I’ldtaiJiih'i of the deUoeci 
(foniiiug oiiei c( tho Veliimcs in Bohn’s Sdei.liii: 
l.'Arxtrj, IsuJb a work which Ls not a mere trausl.a. 
tiou of tho French savant, Imt in several [carts 
.a cuiii[>le'to reiiUHh-lling, by which the style docs no: 
stiffer; l.'fe iiiuf ll’oiis if Goethe, ike*. (lS.>o) ; .b’en- 
•lie titu llrji Hi Jhhteoiiilt (1!^S); f Vi.', liofoyi/ of 
Vot.iiioH Lite (lbi50); I’lo'iUoU of Life itJiif -Uuiif 
(Vol. I., Ib7;>: VoL II., Ib7l) : ami Gil .Ic.'or.s iinif 
the -trg of'^letoij (lb7o). In ISoo L. feinmlcd the 
/'or/iii’g.'i/f'/ /le line, the cilitorship of which ho re- 
sigiieel ill Uccember Ibtill. 

LEWIS, or.SN.VKE KIVElt, the gre.at soutlicni 
branch of Cohiiiiliia Bivi r, Uiiitcel States of 
Aineric.a, rise) in the Itocky Mu'jiit.aius, on tho 
we-stem borelcrs of Nchraska Tcrritoiy, and after 
a circuitous eonrsi-, the gi-iicral direction is iiorth- 
we-)t, through Ore'goii Territory, it joins tho 
Culumlii. 1 , mar Fort W.illa-Walla, lat. -10' O' A*., 
long. I lb* •Iff W. Ive iigth, 1)00 miles. 

LEWIS. llioiiT Ho.v. Stii Gitoittig ConsKwai.i, 
lUliT., Eiigli'h utatcim.an and anther, w.is horn in 
lamdou IbOO. He wa-s eldest son of Sir Th(nii..s 
l-Vanklaiiel laiwi-e, lirst baronet, of llar[item Court, 
ILaelnursliiro, who, after a long otlici.al career, w.es 
cli.airui.an of tho I'eor-Iaw Beam from IS-'H to ISJU. 
!• was eeliicatial at Eton .and Chriat-chnrch, Oxforik 
where, in Ib’JS, ho was lirst-ckves in chissics, ami 
Be-coiiil-class in ni.atheniatic.v Ho w.as callenl to the 
lar of tho .Midillu Temple in ISJl, and after .acting on 
varioiu commissions of inquiry, uncceeiled his father 
.as Boor-law Comiiiissionur in lb3‘J, ami remained at 
tho Boor-law Beianl until it was broken iqi and recon- 
fctituted in IS 17. He h.ad meaiiw'hilu m.arrie-d Lady 
Maria Theresa, aister to the fourth Earl of Claren- 
don, ami a oomie'ction by m.arriago of Earl Ivussclk 
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TT.ivin',' <li’ttnniiic<l to ndopt n iiolitical career, and -ivay Castle, the scat of Sir James Mathc=on Ear‘ 
l.. iii™ tlius incoq)orated into the number of Wliio v.-lio, as proprietor of Lewis, has expended lar-^e 
ollicial familie s, his promotion was certain and rapid, sums in various kinds of improvements Stomo 
Ho sat for llerefordsliire from 1847 to 1852, and svay is visited by steamers from Glasgow. See 
bi caine .successively Secretary to the Indian Board Hebiudes. “ 


of Control, Undcr-sccretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and Kinauci.al .Secretary to the Tre.asury. In 
l.S.'i2, he lost his scat in the House of Commons, .and 
pubsoquenfly accepted the editorship of the Jidin- 
/■•n-iih Itcrkn', which he continued to conduct until 
I;;.‘i.5, when he w.as elected for the Radnor district 
of borouehs. He had sc.arcely taken his scat svhen 
Lord Palmerston ofi'ered him the Chancellorslnp of 
the Exchciiuer in his first .administration, which 
ho held from March 1855 to the dissolution of the 
eovernment in February 1S5S. On the return of 
Lord Palmerston to power, in June 1850, L. accepted 
the post of .Secretary of State for tlio Home Depart- 
ment, which, to the suriirise of the nation, he 
exchanged^ in 18G1, on the dc.ath of Lord Herbert, 
for the office of Sceret.ary of State for W.ar. In the 
same year, he imblished a work of much rcse.arch, 
entitled the A stronn)mj of the Ancients. This unre- 
mitting labour weakened his frame, .and a cold 
caught while ho was enjoying the Easter holid.ays 
at his family scat, was followed by congestion of 
the lungs, which proved fat.al, April 1.3, 1803. L. 
was an able, earnest, .and sincere politician. As an 
orator, ho could searooly bo said to exjiross him- 
self with eloiiuenco or vivacity ; yet hfs’’ sound 
sense, v.aricd knowledge, and moral and intellectual 
qu.alitics, made him one of the chief ornaments of 
]iublio and political life in England. His Inquiry 
info the Credibility of Early Eoman Jliston/, is 
conducted on the critical principles of Kiebiihr, 
but is more rigorous .and sceptical in spirit than 
the work of the great German histori.an. The 
treasures of varied knowledge and wisdom which 
he had collected during his comp.arativcly short life, 
inay bo gathered from a list of his works, avliicli 
include a treatise on the Oriyin and Formation of 
the Eomanre Eanyiiage, The Fables of Babrius, The 
Use and Abuse of Politieal Terms, The Jnfluenee of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion, The Method of 
Observation and Beasoniny in Polities, Loeal Disturb- 
ances and t^'C Irish Church Question, Thi Oovernmenl 
of Dependb(cies, A Olossary of Provincial Wonls 
used in Herefordshire, and the Astronomy of the 
Ancients. His latest avork was a Dialogue on the 
Best Form of Gorernment, avhich av.as published a 
fcav days before his death. 

LEWIS-witii-HARRIS (the name Lewis is 
derived from the Norwegian Ljodhhus, the sounding 
house), an island of Scotland, one of the Outer 
Hebrides, the most northern and the Largest of the 
group, lies .about 30 miles north-west from Ross- 
shiro, from avhich it is sep.arated by the Jlinch (q.v.). 
Lewis, the larger and most northerly part of the 
island, belongs to Ross-shire ; the other qiortion, 
Harris, belongs to Inverness-shire. Entire length, GO 
miles ; gre.atest breadth, 30 miles. Area, 770 square 
miles; pop. (1871) 25,947. The coasts are avild 
and rugged ; the chief indentations being Bro.ad 
Bay, Lochs Erisort, Seaforth, Resort, ani Roag. 
The Butt of Leaa’is, a promontory at the extreme 
north, in lat. 58° 31' N., long. 6° 15' 30'' ‘W., rises 142 
feet .above sea-level. The surface is rugged, aadth 
tracts of sav.amp, a considerable portion is covered 
with peat, and there .are remains of ancient forests. 
B.arlcy and pot.atoes are the princip.al crops raised. 
Rcm.ains of ancient edifices abound on the island. 
The inhabitants are almost all of Celtic extraction, 
avith the exception of a colony in the north, who, 
although they speak the Gaelic language, arc of 
purely Scandinaa-ian descent. Stornow.ay, on the 
cast coast, is the principal toavn. Near it is Stomo- 


LEWI'.SIA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Portulacacea: (sec Pur.SLA.vr.), named in honour 
of the American traveller Lcaa-is. L. rediviva is 
found in the regions of his explorations, on the avest 
side of the Rocky hlountains. Its roots are gathered 
in gre.at quantities by the Indians, and are higlily 
a-.alued .as nutritive, and .also .os restor.ativc, a very 
small quantity being deemed sufficient to sustain a 
man throughout a long journey and much f.atigue. 
It is called Tobacco Hoot because, avhen cooked, it 
h.as a tob.acco-like smell. 

LEAVISTON, a town of Maine, United States 
of Americ.a, on the Androscoggin J!ia-or, 33 miles N. 
of Portland. Tlio river has liere a fall of 50 feet in 
200. and the aa-ater power is distributed by a dam 
and c.an.al to numerous manufacturing companies, 
large saaa'-mills,&c. There are sea'eral churches, neaa's- 
papers, schools, and a college. Pop. (1870) 13, GOO. 

LEX FO'RI, a legal expression often used to 
denote the law of the country avhere a suitor brings 
his action or suit. See LxTunx.VTioxAL L.vaa’. 

LEX LO'CI, .a legal expression to denote the 
l.aav of the country where a particul.ar act avas done, 
or avhere land is situ.ated. See IxTur.xATiON.vt. 
Laxv. 

LEX NON SCRI'PTA, the unavritten law, an 
expression often applied to the common laav, or 
immemorial custom. 

LEX TALIO'NIIB, the l.aav of retaliation, com- 
mon among all barb.arous nations, by avhich an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, av.as con- 
sidered the .appropriate punishment. The doctrine 
is rcpudi.ated by all civilised countries. 

LEXICON. See Dicnox.ar.a'. 

LE'XINGTON, a small aall.ago of Massachusetts, 
TJ. S. of America, 10 miles N.-W. of Boston, celo- 
br.atcd .as the scene of the first conflict betaveen the 
colonists aud British troops in the War of Independ- 
ence, April 18, 1775. Pop. of toavnshiji (1870) 2277. 

LEXINGTON, a city of Kentucky, United States 
of America, on the Town Fork of the Elkhorn, 
a tribut.ary of Kentucky River, 77 miles cast of 
Louisville. It is a handsome city, surrounded by a 
country of gre.at beauty and fertility. Its princip.al 
edifices are a court-house, the State university. 
State lunatic asylum, city hospital, orphan asylum, 
banks, 18 churches. There are 4 newspapers, and 
many manufacturing est.ablishments, mostly of 
hemp and tobacco. The town was being laid out 
when news arrived of the skirmish at Lexington, 
1775, when the name w.as adopted. It has a beau- 
tiful cemetery, with a handsome monument to 
Henry Okay. Pop. (1870) 14,801. 

LEXINGTON, a town of Missouri, United States, 
on the right bank of the Missouri, 350 m. above St 
Louis. It has 11 churches, 4 newspapers, and 4 
banks. It was the scene of repeated conflicts during 
the W.ar of Secession. Pop. (1870) C33G. 

LEYDEN, Joii.v. See Sum., Vol. X. 

LE'YDEN (Fr. Leydc, the Lugdunum Batavorum 
of the Romans, originally Luijkduin, from luijk, 
an end, and dun, a hill ; during the middle ages, 
Lugduiii hr Leydis), a celebrated seat of learning in 
Holland, situated on the Old Rhine, 22 miles south- 
west of Amsterdam, and 17 north of Rotterdam. Pop. 
(1st Jan. 1875) 40,249. It is the oldest town in 
Holl.and, and has space for three times its present 
population. In 1G40, L. contained 100,000 souls ; in 
1750, the numbers had f.allen to 70,000 ; and at the 
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beginning of tlie present centnrj', to 30,000. Since 
1830, tr.aclo lias again begun to flourisb, .and the 
population to increase. The streets are u-idc, tbo 
public buildings beautiful, and tbo c.anals broad and . 
numerous. AVitbin tbo city are tbo ruins of an 1 
old castle, c.aUcd tbo ‘ Burg,’ supposed to have been < 
built b 3 ’ tile Romans before tbo birtb of Cbrist._ The i 
■nriuoipal manufactures are linen clotbs, c.alicocs, ] 
avooUens,- but on a very small scale, as compared i 
avitb former times. There is a consider.able •vreekly i 
market, for tbo svbolo of that part of Holland c.allcd : 
Rhineland, held at L., .at i\-bicb much butter and i 
cbecse change hands. But tbo chief ornament ’ 
and glory of the city is its univci-sitj'— -onco nnsiir- i 
passed b}^ any in Europe. The origin of the 
nnivcrsitj’ is well kuorni. In 1571, 'when Holland 
avas struggling to tbroav ofT the jmkc of Spain, 
L. aras besieged by tbo Spaniards, and had to 
endure all tbo horrors of famine. For sea’en aa-ecks 
the citizens had no bread to cat, and multitudes 
perished of hunger. Tbo heroic burgomaster, 
Rioter Adriaanszoou Van dcr AVerfT, ea’cu oflered 
his body as food to some avho avero imploring him to 
capitulate. At last, the Rnneo of Or.angc broke 
doaam tbo dykes. Hooded tbo country, droavned a 
gi'cat number of the Spaniards, and reliea'cd the 
inh.abitants. Tbo Prince of Orange noaa’ offered, as 
some compensation for their unparalleled sufTcrings 
cither to icmit cort.ain ta.'ces or to cst,ablisb a uni- 
versitj' in tbo citj". Tbo Loj'doners noblj’ chose the 
latter, aa’hicb aaas inaugurated bj' Prince William 
in 1575. M.anj' cnaincut men, from .all countries of 
Europe, baa’o been connected aantb it, both .as pro- 
fessors and students. Wo may mention Sc.abger, 
Gomarus, Arminius, Grotius, IJoscaiics, Boerhaave, 
Camper, Spanheim, Rubnken. At present, it h.as 
27 ordinary professors and 1 c.\traordinarja _In 
1S71, tbo students aa-cro SUl— being, laaa-, 475 ; 
tbeolog}’, 51; meilicinc, 1G3; other ckasses, SI. 
It possesses a a'.aluablo library, avitb manj' rare 
JISS. ; a m.agniliccnt collection in medicine ; a 
botanical ganicn, valuable for its tro|iical plants; 
a museum of natural history, one ot the richest 
in Europe ; and another equally lino of compara- 
tia’o anatomy. The Museum of iVntiquitics is .also 
excellent. On the 12tb January 1SU7, the most 
be.mtiful quarter of tbo citj' avas destroyed, and 
many lives lost, by the explosion of a ship’s cargo 
of guniioavder, and the site of tbo mined streets is 
now a plain on avbich the troops arc exercised. 

IjEYDEN, Lucas a'A.v, one of the most celebrated 
painters of tbo carlj' Dutch school, aaaas born in 
Leyden in 1491. His talents, avbicb avere dea-elopcd 
avlien bo aaas very j’onng, avere first cultiaaitcd by his 
father, Hugo Jacobs, an obscure painter ; but he aa'.as 
aftcraa’.ards placed in the school of Cornelius Engcl- 
breebsten, an artist of repute in his tl.ay. He com- 
menced engraving avbcn seareely nine yc.ars of age. 
His picture of St Hubert, painted avbcn he aaas only' 
taa’clve, brought him very high commcmlation ; and 
the celebrated print, so aacll knoaam to collcctoi-s by 
the name of ‘ JIahomet anal tbo Monk Sergius,’ 
avas published in 1508, aadien ho av.as only fourteen. 
He practised successfully' almost ea'cry' br.anch of 
painting, aa-as one of the .ablest of those c.arlyp.aintcrs 
avho engraved their oavn avorks, and he succccdcal, 
like Albert DUrer, in imparting certain qn.alities of 
delicacy and finish to his eugraa-ings th.at no mere 
engraver ea’cr .attained. Tbo pictures of ’ Lucas a'.an 
L. are noted for clearaess and delicacy in colour, 
a’.aricty of character and expression ; but his dr.aaa'ing 
is hard and Gothic in foian. Exam])lcs are to bo seen 
in many of the galleries on the continent. His range 
of subjects avas very avide, and embraced events m 
sacred history, incidents illustrative of the manners 
of his oavn period, and portraits. His engraa’ings 
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are very highly prized by collectors, and are ranked 
about as highly as those of Albert DUrer. Ho 
also executed some aa-ood-cuts, avhich .aro a'ery rare. 
Bartsch gives a list of 174 cngr.avings by him. His 
habits aa-ere expensive. He seems to have occasionally 
entertained his brother-artists in a sumptuous man- 
ner ; avas on terms of intimacy avitb the celebrated 
painter, Jean do Mabuse, avho is alleged to liaa-o been 
rather too fond of good liaung; and held friemlly 
intercourse avitb Albert DUrer, aa-hose talents ho 
admired avithout profession.!! jc.alousy'. Ho m.arried 
in early life a lady of the noble f.araily' of Boshagon, 
by' avhom ho had one daughter. Ho died in 153.3, 
aged 39. He had been confined to bed six y'cars 
before his death, but contrived to paint and engraa'o 
till aa-ithin .a short period of his decease. 

LEYDEN JAR. See Ei.i:cnT.iorn:. 

LE'ZE iSIAJESTY, an oCfcnco against sovereign 
poaver — la'sa majesins. 

LIABILITY (LIMITED) ACTS. See JoiKi- 

STOCK CoMr.aj;iES. 

LIA'NAS, a term first used in the French 
colonies, but afteravards adopted by English, Ger- 
man, and other travellers, to designate tlie aa'oody, 
climbing, and taa-ining plants avliich .abound in 
tropical forests, and constitute a remarkable and 
ever-a'.arying feature of the scene. Such plants are 
comp.ar.atia'cly' rare in colder climates, altboUgh tbo 
honcysucldcs and some species of Clematis afford 
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familiar examples of them ; but as these often over- 
top tho hedges or bushes in avhich they grow, .and 
f.all doavn again by tbo aveight of their Icaa'os as 
their stems elongate, so the L. of tropical countries 
overtop tbo taUcst trees, descend .ag.aiu to tbo 
ground in a-ast festoons, pass from one tree to 
another, and bind tho aa'holo forest together in a 
maze of lia-ing network, and often by' cables as thick 
as those of a m.au-of-w.ar. ^lany' parts of tho forest 
— as in the allua-i.al regions of the Amazon and 
Orinoco — thus become impenetrable avithout tbo 
aid of tho hatchet, .and tho beasts aa'liich inhabit 
them cither pass through narrow covered p.aths, 
kept open by continual use, or from bough to boimh 
far aboa’o tho ground, hlany L. — as some of tho 
species of WTightia — become trec-lilce in the thiclcness 
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of their Etems, .mil often kill by constriction the 
trees svhich origin.sUy supported them ; and rrhen 
these have decayed, the convolutions* of the L. 
cxliihit a "wonderful mass of confusion magnificent 
in the luxuriance of foliage and flowers. Ho tropical 
flowers excel in splendour those of some lian.as. 
Amon" them arc found also some valuable medicinal 
plants, as sarsaparilla. The rattans and wanUla are 
lianas. Botanically considered, L. belong to natural 
orders the most diflerent. Tropical plants of this 
description are seldom to be seen in our hothouses, 
owing to the difficulty of their cidtivation. 

LIAS. The lias is the lower diiusion ot the 
Oolitic or Jurassic Period (q.v.). The beds com- 
posing it may be considered as the argillaceous basis 
of that series of rocks, consisting ot more than a 
thousand feet of alternations of clay and limestone, 
■with but a few imimportant deposits of s.and. It 
consists of the following groups ; 

( Cephalopoda bed. 
tJpi’Kr. Lias < Lias sands, 

( Uf^per shale, . 300 feet. 

MaHLSTONE, ' . . . . 200 it 

- - f Lower shale. 

Lower. Lias | ^ ^ 

The Upper Lias consists of thin limestone beds 
scattered through a gi-eat thiclcness of blue clay, 
more or less indurated, and so aluminous that it 
has been "UTOUght for alum at Whitby. A thick 
band of vegetaUe matter or impure lignite occurs in 
this division, in which are found nodiues and lumps 
of jet, a peculiar mineral composed^ of carbon and 
hydrogen, and probably ha\’ing a similar origin to 
the amber of the tertiary lignites. A series of 
brown and yellow sands, and a peculiar layer called 
the cephalopoda bed, from the abundance of these 
fossils contained in it, oecur above these _ clays ; 
recently, they have been separated from the inferior 
oolite, and joined to this di\’ision, on the evidence of 
the contained fossils. 

The hlarlstone is an arenaceous deposit, bound 
together either by a calcareous or ferruginous 
cement, in the one case passing into a coarse shelly 
limestone, and in the other into an ironstone, which 
has been extensively -wrought both in the north and 
south of Er gland. 

The LovV.’x Lias beds consist of an extensive 
thickness of blue clays, intermingled "with layers ot 
argillaceous limestone. In weathering, the thm beds 
of blue or gray limestone become light brown ; while 
the inter-stratified shales retain their dark colour, 
gi"ving the quarries of this rock, at a distance, a 
striped or ribbon-like appearance, whence, it is 
supposed, the miner’s name lias or layers is derived. 
Generally, the clays rest on triassie rocks, but 
occasionffily there is interposed a thin bed of lime- 
stone, containing fragments of the bones and teeth 
of reptiles and fish, generally of imdoubted liassie 
age ; occasionally, the bones of keuper reptiles are 
met with in it, c.ausing it to have been referred to 
the Trias. 

The Lias is higldy fossiliferous, the contained 
organisms being w'ell preserved ; the fishes are often 
so perfect as to exhibit the complete form of the 
animal, "with the fins and scales in their natural 
position. Numerous remains of plants occur in the 
lignite and in the shales. . The name Grypliite 
Lunestone has been given to the Lias, from the 
great quantities of Qrypliea incurvata, a kind of 
oyster, foimd in it. Some of the older genera of 
moUusca are still foimd in these beds, but the 
general character of these animals more nemly 
approaches the newer secondary forms. Ifeh- 
remains are frequently met with; the reptiles, 
howev^er, .are the most strilang features. They are 
remarkable for the great numbers in which they 


occur, for the size which many of the species attain, 
and for the adaptations in their structure which 
fitted them to live in water. The most note- 
worthy are species of Ichthyosaurus (q. v.) and 
Plesiosaurus (q.v.) 

The Liassie rocks extend in a belt of varying 
breadth across England, from AVhitby, ou the coast 
of Yorkshire, south to Leicester, then south-east 
by Gloucester to Lyme Regis in Eorsetshire. 

LIBA'RIUS, one of the latest and most eminent 
of the Greek sophists or rhetoricians, was born at 
Antioch, in Syri.a, about 314 or 316 a.d. He studied 
at Athens under various teachers, and first set up a 
school in Constantinople, where his prelections were 
so attnactive that he emptied the benches of the 
other te.aoher3 of rhetoric, who had him brought 
before the prefect of the cit}' ou a charge of ‘ magic,’ 
and expelled. He then proceeded to Nicomedia; 
but after a residence of five years, was forced by 
intrigues to leave it, .and returned to Constan- 
tinople. Here, however, bis advcrs.aries were in the 
ascendant; and after several vicissitudes, the old 
sophist, broken in health and spirit, settled down in 
his native city of Antioch, where he died about 393 
A.B. L. was the instructor of St Chrysostom and 
St Basil, who alw.ays remained his friends, though 
L. was himself a pag.an. He was a great friend of 
the Emperor Juhan, who corresponded -with him. 
His works are numerous, .and mostly extant, and 
consist of orations, declamations, narratives, letters, 
&c. The most complete edition of the orations 
and declamations is that by Reiske (4 vols. Altonb. 
and Leip. 1701 — 1797), and of the letters that by 
Wolf (Amst. 1738). 

LIBANOH. See Leb.ucox'. 

LIBATION (Lat. lihare, to pour out), liter.ally, 
.anything poured out before the gods as an act of 
homage or w’orship; a drink-offering. The term 
was often extended in signification, however, to the 
avliole offering of which this formed a part, and in 
which not only a Httle wine was poured upon the 
altar, but a small cake was laid upon it. This 
custom prevailed even in the houses of the Romans, 
who at their me.als made an offering to the L.are3 
in the fire which burned upon the hearth. The 
lib.ation was thus a sort of heathen ‘grace before 
meat.’ 

LI'BAU, a seaport of Courland, Russia, on the 
Baltic, 526 miles south-west of St Petersburg. 
It existed previous to the settlement here of the 
Teutonic Knights, who surrounded the to"wn "with 
walls, and erected in 1300 a cathedral and a castle. 
In 1795, it was annexed to Russia. The port is 
open almost the whole year, but has only? a small 
depth of water. Its inhabitants, since the 17th c., 
have devoted themselves to ship-building, and now 
furnish merchant-vessels to St Petersburg, Riga, 
and ReveL In 1863, 171 ships entered, and 178 
cleared the port. The imports, amounting in v.alue 
to 1,673,866 rubles, consist of salt herrings, wanes, 
fruit, and colonial produce ; the exports (1,739,802 
rubles in value) are chiefly cereals, leather, ■ flax, 
seeds, and timber. Pop. (1867) 9090. 

LIBEL, in Scotch Law and in English Ecclesi- 
astical Law, means the summons or similar -writ 
commencing a suit, and containing the plaintiff’s 
aUegations. 

LIBEL is a publication either in writing, print, 
or by way of a picture, or the like, the tendency of 
which is to degrade a man in the opinion of his 
neighbours, or to make him ridiculous. When 
similar results follow from words spoken, the act 
is called Slander (q. v.), which, however, is less 
severely punished. It is extremely difficult to 
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define whnt amounts to libellous matter, for the the tcrntorj' about 50 miles. On Dcceiiiber .>1 
question ivhcthcr a publication amoimts to libel ISIG, an association, of avhicli Ilenry Llay (q v.) 
must always bo left to the decision of a jury, was president styled the American Coloniawinn 
and this decision is somewhat uncertain, and a-anes Soeietj-, w.as fonned, for the puiposo of fouiuliiig 
with the popular mood for the time. But the a colony of emancipated ncgi-ocs, and of giving 
test is in point of law, whether there results them favourable opportunities of self-improvement. 
degrad.;tion of character. ’ There .are two remedies The .first .attempt .ailed m eonsequenec of Im 
in En-land for the avrong caused by libel; one selection of an imhc.althy loe.ality ; but in Dccembe. 
is by ‘Indictment, the othe"r is by action. If the 1 S 21 , a treat}' avas conehided with the na ive pn^ 
ofrcnce is of a public nature, .an indictment is by aadiich a tr.act of land fit for the piinmso ai.w. 
CeneraUy resorteA to, for cvei-y libel tends to a acquired. The association inimcaliately commenced 
fercach Af the peace; or the libelled party applies operations, and .allotted to each man oO acres of 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a criminal land, avith the means of ciil iv.atmg it. A toaam, 
information, which is a variety of indictment, called iMonrovia, ayas founded at C.iije « i 

When an action is brought, its object is to recover the boundaries of the colony avere enlarged b> the 
damages for the priv.ate fnjury sustained. The rule purchase of new trac s; and a second town, called 
formerly was, in indictments and criminal informa- Caldwell, m honour of the originator of the associa- 
tions, that the defendant avas not allowed to plead tion, avas founded upon the river Mcsiirado. Acw 
in defence that the libellous matter avas true. But settlements were afterwards formed at Cape iMoiito 
the haw avas in 1843 altered, and the defeud.ant is and in the newly acquired Bassa Lanch m ayhicli, 
now allowed in criminal as well as civil proceed- in 1834, a town was founded, and c.allcd Ldina, 
inos, to prove the truth, and that it av.as for in aclmowledgmcnt of pecuniary aid sent to tho 
thA public benefit that the matter should be pub- colony from Edmbiirj;h. Many of the neighbouring 
lished, stating hoav. If, hoavever, the jury by their chiefs were received into the colony, avhilst others 
a’crdiet find otherwise, this defence often .aggiaavatcs avere subdued. In 184/, L. w.as left to its oaiii 


also improved the law of libel as regards editors, the government committed to a president, senate, 
and proprietors of newspapers, and periodic.al publi- and house of rcprosentatives. The president and 
cations, who were formerly held li.ablo for libels representatives are elected for two, and tho sen.a- 
inserted aa-ithoiit their knowledge. By the present tors for four ye.ars, all citizens hem- qualified 
law, tho defendant may plead In defence that the elector when they reach 21 _ years oj wjc, and 
article in question w.as inserted without .actual malice possess real estate. The judicial poyver is vc.sted 
and without gross negligence, .and th.at, before tho in one supreme and several subordinate courts, 
commencement of the action, or at the e.arliest onpor- gaveiy' and the slave-tr.ado are Pi'O^d- 
tunitv afterwards, the defendant inserted .an apolog}', the right of petition established. AVhites .aro 
or if the periodical did not .appe.ar within .an interv.al excluded from rights of citecnship, but this is 
of a week, that he offered to pubhsh an .apology in only a temporary measure, pie prosperity of tlio 

any newspaper or periodical to bo selected by the colony soon became very obvious ; churches and 

plaintiff. * But the defendant, when he ple.ads this schools were founded _ in greater proportion to 

defence, must also pay into court a sum of money, the population than in niost parts of Bntain 
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G and 7 \^ct c. 9G resources, declared .an independent republic, and 


el as ro-ards editors, the government committed to a president, senn 
and periodic.al publi- and house of representatives. The president a 


a verdict, vdW (contrary to the general rule) be neighboring regions^ settling in the republic 
entitled to have his costs paid by the prosecutor, submitting to its laws, were admitted to partici- 
There are cert.ain libels which are called blasphemous pation in civil and political freedom equ.ally lyith 
on accoimt of their den}-ing the fundamental truths the colonists. The new republic avas recognised 
of Christkanity,. and these .are punishable by fine .and by Britain in 1848, and since by other Europoau 
imprisonment. So there .are seditious, tre.asonable, powers. The British government made it a present 
and immor.al libels, according to the mature of the of a cora'ctte of war with four guns The prosperity 
subject-matter. If any person threaten to publish and usefulness of L. have since continued to increase, 
a libel, or offer to prea-ent such publication, avith but the number of settlers from North Amcnca has 
intent to extort .any money, security, or v.aluable nea-er been gre.at in any year, and the avhole num- 
thin- or avith intent to induce any person to confer her m the couiitr}' is reckoned not to exceed 19,000. 
or procure any .appointment or office of profit or Additional negro tribes, are however, from time to 
trust, he is liable to imprisoimient aiath or avithoiit time included avitlim its territory. In ISbb, tiio 
hard labour for three years. If any person mali- natia-e inlnabitants of L. aa;ere estimated .at /OI.OOO, 


thoimii not avith kiioartedge th.at it is false, makes success. Sugar is the principal .article of produce, 
the .author liable to one year’s iiiiprisoumcnt .and a and also of manufacture. Cocoa, cotton,' cottee, 
£jjg arrow-root, and rice are also cultivated, iradc is 

LIBE’LLULA axd LIBELLULIDiE. See rapidly extending, and palin-oil, ivory, gold-dust, 
TIuacov vtv c.amaa’ood, wax, coffee, indigo, ginger, arroav-root, 

URAGON-FLY. hides are amongst the prineip.al articles of ex- 

LIBER. See Bap.k and Bast. port. The exports to the .United States in 1SG9 

LIBERATION, in Scotch Laav, me.ans discharge ^-pre a-.alued .at £1S,04G. Rea-enuc (1875), £20,009. 
from imprisonment. Formerly, if a person aa-as — gpp gtockwell’s llepxthUc of JAheria (New York, 
imprisoned for debt, and p.aid the .amount, he had to igGS) ; .and The JlcjmUic of Liberia, by_Blydcu 

present a bill of liberation and suspension to get out {flethodisl Quarlerhj Levkie, New York, 1872). 


of prison, aa-hich is not now necessary. 


LIBE'RIUS, a native of Rome, bom in the 


LIBE'RIA, a negro republic on the Gr.ain Coast early part of tho 4th c., succeeded to the see of 
of Upiier Guinea. The territory of the republic Rome in 352, on the de.ath of Pope JiUius I. liis 
extends from Ion-. 5° 54' to 12° 22' W. The length pontific.ate fafis upon the stormiest period of the 
of coast is about°500 miles, the average breadth of semi-Arian controversy. See Ar.ius. The Emperor 





LIBERTY— LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 


Constantins supported tlie seini-Arian party arith 
all his authority ; and the council of Arles in 353, 
and that of hlilan in 355, formally i condemned 
Athanasius (q. v.), the great representative of the 
orthodox belief. L. refused to confirm this decree, 
and, even in opposition to the personal commands of 
Const.antius, withheld his subscription. He avas, in 
conseqiienee, in common aadth several others, deposed 
and banished to Be'rosa by the emperor, avho caused 
a Roman deacon, Felix, to be elected in his stead. 
The later history of L. is a subject of controversy. 
He was restored to his see in 358, but the terms on 
which ,he avas recalled are much disputed. * He 
surna’cd his return from exile eight years, and died 
in high repute for sanctity at Rome in 360. Hi s 
only remains are some letters preserved by Constant 
in the Epistola: Jiomanonim Pontlficum. During 
his life, many spurious letters and decrees were 
circulated in his name. 

LIBERTY, in English Laav, is often used to 
denote a franchise, or portion of the royal prerogatia’e 
delegated to a subject ; also a privileged district in 
a county exempt frord the sheriff’s jurisdiction. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
For nearly a century, these three avords have been 
accepted as embodying the creed of those who 
maintain the rightful supremacy of the numerical 
majority; and they have been sounded as the 
avatchword of that formidable movement kirdtvn on 
the continent of Europe as ‘ the Rea-olution,’ of 
avhich the object is to assert this supremacy by 
oa’crturning the existing fabric of societj'. When 
contrasted avith the democratic creed of antiquity, 
the only novelty avhich the modem sjTubol exhibits 
consists in the proclamation of ‘ equality ; ’ for 
‘ liberty,’ in the avidest souse — meaning thereby the 
ultimate extension of political poavor to the whole 
body of the citizens — has been the object of the 
most enlightened politicians of all ages ; aadiilst the 
protest in favour of ‘fraternity’ is a mere senti- 
mental commonplace, about the speculative sound- 
ness of aa-hich there never aa-as any real difference 
of opinion. 

The first state document of importance in which 
the doctrine of equality is set forth is the Americ.an 
Declaratiomof Independence of July 4, 1/76. This 
celebrated document proceeds thus : ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-caudent : that all men arc created 
equal ; that they are endoaved by their Creator aa'ith 
•certain unalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, &c.’ This, 
as aa-e have said, avas in 1776. But as a speculatia'e 
opinion, the doctrine of equality had been pro- 
claimed by Hobbes more than a century before, 
and from his time down to the period at aa-hich it 
thus received practical recognition, it had nea-er 
been lost sight of by the class of speculators to 
aa-hich Hobbes belonged. Under different forms, and 
from various points of adcav, it had been reasserted 
by Spinosa, Rousseau, Helvetius, and ultimately by 
the class of political declaimers aa-hoso works aa-cre 
simadtaneous av-ith the American, and immediately 
preceded the French Revolution. 

Hobbes aa'as bolder than his followers, and by 
assuming a premise aa-hich, had it been ti-ue, would 
certainly have justified his conclusion, saa-ed his 
logic, though he did not secure a a-ery stable founda- 
tion for his laav. He asserted that men are not only 
bom, but continue in essentials a-ery nearly equal. 
‘Nature,’ he said, ‘has made little odds among 
men of mature age as to strength and knoavledge.’ 
Rousseau, on the other hand, feeling that subjectia-e 
and objectia-e experience avould at once repudiate 
siach an assumption, admitted the existence of 
inequalities in maturity, and scarcely ventured to 
208 


I deny them even at birth, but ascribed them mainly 
to education, and to other distorting and deranging 
principles in human nature and human society, 
avhich it is the object 'of laav and government to 
counteract. A third class of reasoners, whilst 
admitting the fact of inequality, and not condemning 
it as abnormal in the case of individuals, asserted 
that the argument in support of social and poli- 
tical equality is sufficiently founded on the generic 
equality of mankind — on the proposition, viz., that 
all men are equalbj men. They forgot, or foimd it 
convenient to ignore, that the argument of their 
opponents rested on the proposition, that all men are 
not equal men; and consequently would not have 
been in the slightest degree affected even by the 
admission of tlie generic equality for which they 
contended. To this last class belongs Professor 
Ahrens, whose work on Natural Law has been 
used as the text-book in the Ecole de Eroit in Paris. 
Blit all these writers agree in maintaining the 
inalienable connection between equality and hherty ; 
and in asserting that the realisation of the latter 
must of necessity be in proportion to the complete- 
ness with which the former is reahsed. In Great 
Britain, hitherto, the opposite creed has prevailed. 
Experience, both subjective and objective, has led 
to the conclusion that in point of fact men come 
into the world and continue during the whole course 
of their earthly sojourn to be extremely unequal 
in strength, intelligence, virtue, and worth. It is 
on this assumption that the whole fabric of our 
liberties rests. So far from believing liberty to 
involve the fictitious recognition of an equality 
which does not exist, or the creation of an equality 
which is contrary to nature, we hold it to necessitate 
the recognition of the inequalities which nature has 
established, and which God as the author of nature 
has decreed. Nay, further, we conceive its perfection 
to be in direct proportion to the completeness vvith 
which these inequalities are recognised, and their 
consequences, in the shape of property, social posi- 
tion, and the like, .are vindicated by the political 
m.achinery of the state. Society, in our view of the 
matter, is an organic structure, is cosmic, just in so 
far as it recognises these inequalities ; and begins to 
be inorganic, chaotic, the moment thiOt it ignores 
them. In like manner, the political, which is the 
mirror of the social organisation of the state, per- 
forms its appropriate function only when, and in so 
f.ar as it truly reflects the inequalities which society 
has recognised and sanctioned. It must neither add 
to nor take from the facts which society presents to 
it. To each it must assign his own, and nothing 
but his own; and his own politio.aUy is the place 
which society has already conceded to him. These 
views, which in a somewhat irregular manner have 
always been recognised and acted upon in England, 
haa-e been thought out and systematised avithin 
these last feav years by Mr Mill and the class of 
politicians to avhom in future the title of Progressive 
Conservatives will probably be applied. By no 
aawiter, perhaps, has the true doctrine been stated 
avith greater force than by John Adams, the friend 
and successor of Washington, and second president 
of the United States. The following passage is 
selected from many to the like effect in the recent 
edition of his avorks by his grandson, Charles 
Fnancis Adams : ‘ Tliat aU men are born to equal 
rights, is true. Every being has a right to his own 
unclear, as moral, as sacred, as any other being has. 
This is as indubitable as a mor.al government in 
the universe. But to teach that all men are born 
with equal poavors and faculties, to equal influ- 
ence in society, to equal property and advantages 
through life, is as gross a fraud, as glaring an 
imposition on the credulity of the people, as ever 



LIBERTY OP THE PRESS— LIBEARLES. 
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•was practised by monies, by Druids, by Brabinans, 
by priests of tbe immortal Lama, or by the self- 
styled pbilosopbcrs of tbe Prcncli Revolution. Por 
bonours sake, Jlr Taylor, for tnith and virtue’s 
sake, let American pbilosopbcrs and politicians 
despise it.’ — (Vol. ri. p. 451.) 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. See Press, 
LinEirrv or ; Lliinr.. 

LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT is a Rcneral 
plii-asc (iLCcriptivc of the ri^bt of the individu.al 
subject to do all tilings not specially prohibited b}' 
tbe law, .and tbe less restriction there is by the law, 
the greater is the extent of the libertj- enjoyed. 
In its widest sense, the phrase may bo understood 
as comprising the whole of the rights allowed b3’ 
law to the subject; but what is generally understood 
is the libertj’ of the person, or of rights connected 
with the person — such as personal libertj’ or free- 
dom from slavery, the rigfit of free speech, libcrt3' 
of conscience, lihcrt3’ of the jirc-ss, and conslitution.al 
lihert3’, or the libert3’ to intlucncc and take ji.art in 
legislation, wliich ma3" be furtlicr subdivided into 
the limitation of the ro3-.al iirerogntivc, the powers 
and privileges of parliament, the right of applj'ing to 
courts of law for rcdre.ss of mjunes, the right of 
Jictitioning the crown or parhanieiit, the right of 
having arms for defence, the right of liabc.as eoqm.s, 
Ac. All the,so subjects arc noticed in detail under 
their proper he.ads. 

LIBIDIBI. See DivTurn. 

LIBOURXE, a hamlsoinc town of France, in the 
department' of Cironde, on tlie right bank of the 
Dordogne, .at its conlluenco with the hsle, 20 mile.s 
north-cast of Bordeaux. It is one of the ancient 
JlastUlcs or Free Towns, and was founded Iw 
Elward I., king of England, in PdSO. It c.arries 
on considerable ti-ade in wines, spirits, gniin, salt, 
and timber. Cotton-yani. iron, leather, ropes, and 
mails .are manufactured. Pop. (IS72) 11.-15C. 

LITIRA, the .'eventh sign in the zodi.ac. At the 
first point of Libra, the ecliptic ]i,assc3 .across the 
j equator to tlic southern hemisphere, this point 
I biing thus the aiiluviiuil (ipiiiiox. 

LIBUARIE.S. The term librar3- is applied 
indilTerentl3- to buildings, Ac., destined to contain 
books, .and to tho books themselves deposited in 
the-e buildings. In the present article, it is U-'id 
cliielb’, if not e.xelnsivelv, in the hatter sense. 

"I’as'iing over tin- ‘ libraries of cl.a3’,’ as the collec- 
[ tions of iiiserilx'd hnclas and tiles of the A.‘!S3’ri.ans 
and B.ab3 lonians have been aptlv designated, the 
fir.st librar3’, ]iroperl3' so called, of which avo h.ave 
any knowledge, is tli.at which, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, w.as formed 113- the Egiqdiaii king O.sv- 
m.and3’.a.s. The existence of this estahlishniciit, with 
its appropriate in.scription, Psydi's iatreion — the 
Etorehoiisc of medicine for the mind — w.as long 
regarded as fabulous ; but tho researches of Chaiu- 
pollion, Wilkinson, .and other modern investigators, 
go far to prove that tho account of Diodonis, though 
perhaps e.xaggerated, is at least b.ased upon tnith. 
A more celebrated Eg3qitian librar3' was that founded 
at Alexandria 113- Ptolcm3’ Sotor, for an account of 
which ECO Ai.EXANiir.iAy Ltiirarv. The libr,ar3' of 
Pergamiis, a formidable rival to that of Ale.xandria, 
w.as fmiiiih d iirobabl3- b3’ Attains I., and w.as largcl3' 
j increased 113- the fostering care of his successors. As 
stated in the article just referred to, it avas ultiin.atcl3’ 
removed to .•Me.xandria, being sent b3’ Antony as ,a 
gift to Cleop.atr.a. At tbe time that this transfer- 
ence took place, it contained, according to Plutarch, 
200,000 volumes. 

Tho first public libr.ar3' cst.ablishcd at Athens is 
said to have been founded b3’ Pisistr.atus ; but tbo 
IM 


information wc possess regarding this and other 
Grecian libraries is meagre and unsatisfaotor3a Tho 
earliest Roman libraries w'ero those collected by 
LucuUus and 113- Asiniiis Pollio. Tho latter was .a 
public librar3-, in tbe fullest sense ; and the former, 
though private propert3’, w.as administered with so 
much liberalit3' as to place it nearly on tho s.ame 
footing. Various other libraries were founded at 
Romo by Augustus and Ins successors ; the most 
important, jicrhajis, being tho Ulpian Library of 
tho Emperor Tnajan. The private collections of 
Emilius Panlus, Sulla, Luculhis (already mentioned), 
and Cicero, are well knoira to eycr3' student of tho 

cl. assics. 

Tho downfall first of the Western, and siib- 
scquentl3’ of the Eastern Empire, involyed the 

dc. struction or dispersion of these .ancient libraries. 
The warlike hordes by whom these once mighty 
monarchies avere oyerthrown, had neither time nor 
inclination for the cultiyation of letters ; but even 
in tho d.arkest of the dark ages, tho lamp of Icaiaaing 
continued to shine, if avitli a feeble, yet stiU ayith a 
Etcad3' light. Within tho sheltering avails of the 
monasteries, the books avhieh had escaped destruc- 
tion, the B.alvage, if aye ni.a3' so express it, of tho 
gencnal a\Tcck, found a safe .asylum ; and not only 
avere tiuy c.arefull3’ prcscra-ed, but so multiplied b3' 
the iiuhistra- of the transcriber, ns to be placed 
be3'ond .all risk of loss for the future. zVninngst tho 
conventual librarie.s of the middle ages siieci.ally 
avorth3’ of notice are those of Clirist Church, and of 
the monastei^' of .St Augiisliuc, Cantcrbur3’ ; of tho 
.abbeys of Floury and Cliigni, in France ; of Monte 
Cassino, in It.al3’; and of St Gall, in Switzcrlamk 
I’ria'.ate collectors, too, existed then as now, though, 
of course, their number avas small. Amongst these, 
Richanl de Biir3', Bishop of Durham, holds a dis- 
tinguished ]ilacc. 

The rea-iv.al of learning in tho 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, folloaved iniincdiatol5’ 1)3’ tho ina'cntion of 
the art of printing, led naturally to a vast increase in 
the production of books, and introduced a new era 
in the histora' of public libraries. Tho number of 
these cst.ablishments whicli have since spnmg into 
e.xibtcnco is immense, and is consLanth’ inere.asing ; 
so much so, that a bare list of them avoiJd far 
exceed the limits of an article like the present. All, 
therefore, that wc jiropose to do is to give a short 
account of the most important and interesting 
amongst them. 

First among the libraries of Grc.at Britain, and 
second to few, if to an3' abroad, is that of the British 
Museum. For an account of tliism.agnilicent collec- 
tion, SCO Burrisu MusEtni. Next in rank is tho 
Bodleian Libraia’ at Oxford, which has also been 
nlrcad3’ described. Sec BoDErvAX or Bodleevx 
LiDli.vr.y. The third and fourth pl.accs are occujiicd 
b3' the Public, or Uuiversitv', Idbrary of Cambridge, 
and the Library of the Facult3' of Advocates at 
Edinburgh, which are nearly on a ]vir as regards 
e.xtent and v.aluc, A more p.articular notice 01 the 
latter will be found under the hcailing AnvOc.yns’ 
LiiiRARV ; the number of volumes which it con- 
tains at present m.a3' be st.ated as not less th.an 
230,000. The Librar3’ of Trinit3- College, Dublin, 
with about 170,000 volumc.s, is the largest and most 
v.alu.able in Ii-cland. These live libraries have long 
been, and still arc, entitled b3- statute to a cop3' of 
every book jmblishcd in the empire ; the act of par- 
liament b3- which the priyilego is at present regu- 
lated is the 5 and C Viet. c. 45. Besides the above, 
six other libraries had been in tho eujo3’ment of the 
same privilege up to tho 3’car 1S3G. B3' the act G 
and 7 WilL IV. c. 110, which was then passed, the 
number w.as reduced from eleven to five ; compen- 
sation for tho loss of the privilege being allowed, in 
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tlic foini of r.ii annual grant of money charged on 
the Consolidated Fund. The amount of this grant 
u'aSj in each case, determined by a confputation of 
the average annual value of the hoolcs received 
during the three years immediately preceding the 
passing of the act. The names of the libraries 
referred to, arith the number of volumes they at 
iircsent contain, and the annual sum received in 
lieu of the privilege, are as follows : 

Eillnburgb Unlvcrcity, . , . 130,000 £575 

Gla'pow II , • . 100,000 707 

S: Andrevs n , . , . 70,000 t^O 

Aberdeen li , , . 50,000* 320 

Klnp’s Inn*e, Dublin, , . . 60,000 133 

Sion College, London, . . 55,000 3C3 

The minor libraries of Groat Britain are so numer- 
ous, that a mere list of their names avould exceed the 
limits within which an article like the present must 
be confined. Amongst those deserving special 
notice are the Library of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, Edinburgh, containing upwards of 55,f)00 
volumes ; the Hunterian Librar3', Glasgow, with 
about 13,000 volumes, including manj’ choice speci- 
mens of earl3’ printing ; the Chetham Library, hlan- 
clicster, upwards of 18,000 volumes ; Dr Williams’s 
Librar3’, lied Cross Street, London, with more than 

20,000 volumes, freely open to the public ; the 
Archiepiscopal Librar3' at Lambeth, containing at 
least 27,00(3 volumes ; Marsh’s Librar3’, -Dublin, 
with about 18,000 volumes ; the Library of the 
Dublin Royal Society ; and the libraiies belonging 
to the difibrent colleges at O.xford and Cambridge, 
some of which are of eonsiderablo extent and value. 
The Public Libraries’ Acts have been adopted b3' 
several of the largo towns in Britain— Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow being the most 
important. The free libraries est.ablished in these 
places under the provisions of the acts just n.amcd 
are in a flouri.ohing condition. Of private libraries 
in England, it will bo sufficient to name that of E.arl 
Spencer, at Althorp, containing upwards of 50,000 
volumes, man3’ of extreme rarity and value, and all 
in admirable condition. 

The great national libr.ar3’ of France, La Biblio- 
thilqne du Roi,‘as it used to bo called. La Biblio- 
thhejue EnLonale, as it is called at present, is one of 
the largest and most v.aluablo collections of books 
and manuscripts in the world. Attempts to form a 
library had been made 133- Louis XI. and his succes- 
sors with considerable success ; but the appointment 
of De Thou to the office of chief librarian by Henry 
IV. m.ay be regarded as the foundation of the cst.ab- 
lishment as it noav exists. The number of printed 
a’olnmcs contained in it is estimated at ncarl3' 

1,500,000, and of snanuscripts at about 150,000. 
Amongst libraries of the second class in Paris, the 
Arsenal Librar3* avith 300,000 volumes, the Library 
of Ste Genevifcvo avith 200,000, and the Maz.arine 
Librar}’ avith 100,000, are the chief. Many excel- 
lent libraries are to be found in the provincial toavns 
of Franco, particularly at Rouen, Bordeaux, and 
Lyon. 

It.il3’ is rich in important libraries, amongst aa'hich 
that of the Vatican at Rome stands pre-eminent. 
Tile number of printed volumes is only.about 100,000 ; 
but in the manuscript dep.artmcnt the number 
amounts to no less than 25,0(i0, the finest collection 
in the avorld. The Casanata Library, also .at Rome, 
is said, to eontain upw.ards of 120,000 volumes. The 
Ambrosian Librar3', at Jlilan, has a collection of 
nearly 140,000 volumes ; and the Brera Library, of 
the same city, one of about 180,000. At Florence 
we find the Laurentian Library, consisting almost 

’’ About three-fourths of those arc lodged in King’s 
College, and the remainder in Marisch.al College. 


entirely of m.anuscripts ; and the !Magliabeohi 
Libnary, with about 200,000 volumes. Amongst the 
other libraries of It.aly worthy of notice are the 
Ro3-al Library .at Naples, with 200,000 volumes, and 
that of St ^lark .at Venice, with 120,000, and 10,000 
m.anuscripts. 

The princip.al libraries of Sp.ain are the Biblioteca 
Nacion.al at Madrid, numbering nearly 230,000 
volumes, and the Libr.ar3’ of the Escorial, which has 
been already noticed. Seo Escubial. — Of the 
libraries of Portug.al, no trustworthy statistics can 
be obtained. 

The Imperi.al Library at Vienna, founded by the 
Emperor Frederick III., in the 3*e.ar 1440, is a noble 
collection of not fewer than 400,000 volumes ; of 
which 15,000 are of the class Cialled incunabula, or 
books printed before the year 1500. The Roy.al 
Libr.ary at Munich owes its origin to Albert V., 
Duke of Bavaria, about the middle of the IGth cen- 
tur3’. The number of volumes is estimated at 

900.000, including 13,000 incunabula, and 22,000 
manuscripts. It 13 worthily lodged in the splendid 
building erected by the late king, Ludwig I., in the 
Ludwig Str.asse. The Eo5’.al Libr.ary at Dresden is 
a collection of about 400,000 vohunes, amongst 
which are included some of the scarcest specimens 
of e.ar]y printing, amongst others the Mainz Psalter 
of 1457, the first book printed with a date. The 
foundation of the Eo3'.al Library .at Berlin d.ates 
from about the year 1650. It now extends to 
about 700,000 volumes of printed books, and 15,000 
volumes of manuscripts, including amongst the 
Latter many precious relics of Luther and the other 
Ic.aders of the Roform.ation. Of the other libraries 
of Germany, it will perhaps be enough to notice that 
of the universit3’ of Gottingen, with upw.ards of 

500.000 volumes ; and the duc.al library of 'Wolfen- 
butte!, with about 270,000. 

In Holland, the principal librar3' is the Royal 
Library at the H.ague, containing rather more than 

110.000 volumes, of which about 1500 are good 
specimens of early printing. 

The Royal Library at Copenhagen was founded 
.about the middle of the IGth century. Its contents 
arc now estimated at nearly 550,000 volumes. The 
University Libr.ary possesses nearly 200,000 volumes ; 
and Classen’s Library, also in Copenhagen, about 

30.000. 

In Sweden, the largest library is that of the 
universit3' of Ups.al, consisting of nearly 200,000 
volumes. One of its chief treasures is the famous 
m.anuscript of the Gotliic Gospels of Ulfil.as, com- 
monly known as the Codex Argentcus. The Royal 
Library at Stockholm is next in size, numbering 
upwards of 70,000 volumes. 

The Iibrar3' of the university of Christiania in 
Norw.a3’, founded in 1811, contains upw.ards of 

200.000 volumes. 

The Imperial Library of St Petersburg was 
founded .about the beginning of the 18th century. 
In the 3'e.ar 1795, it was l.aigely increased by the 
addition of the Z.aluski Libnary of Warsaw, wliich 
was seized and carried off to St Petersburg by 
Suwaroff. At present, the tot.al number of volumes 
is estimated at 900,000, and about 35,000 manuscripts. 

In the United States of America, though there 
are no libraries equalling those of the first rank in 
Europe, there are stiU not a few of considenablo 
magniturle .and value. The oldest and one of the 
Largest among them is that of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which has been in exist- 
ence for more than 200 3'e.ars, and cont.ains about 

200,000 volumes. Libraries arc .also attached to the 
other collegiate institutions of the country. The 
Astor Libr.ar3q New York, named after its liber.al 
founder, was opened in 1854 with a collection of 
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about 80,000 volumes, since increased to upwards of 
150,000. It is in tlie fullest sense a free public 
library. The Library of Congress, the only library 
supported by government, to which a copj' of every 
copyright book must be sent, is naturallj- the largest 
in the States, numbering about 270,000 volumes 
and 45,000 pamphlets. The Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington embraces in its ])lan the formation 
of an extensive library. But little progress has 
been made in caiTying out this part of the scheme. 
The proprietary libraries are numerous, and several 
of them are of considerable extent ; that of Phila- 
delphia, in the foundation of which Franldin was 
largely concerned, numbers upwards of 100,000 
volumes ; and that of the Boston Atlienieum, 
founded in 1800, has 103,000. The Boston Public 
Library has, in 20 years, become the second largest, 
and perhaps the most widely useful library in the 
States ; it now numbers 260,000 volumes. The New 
York Mercantile Library possesses 150,000 volumes. 

The best work on the subject of libraries is 
Edward’s Memons of Libraries (2 vols., London 
1859), which may be consulted with advantage. 

LIBEAEIES’ ACTS. Though there is no syste- 
matic provdsion of libraries for public use, at the 
expense of the state, except the British Museum 
Library in Loudon, an attempt has been made by 
the legislature of late years to empower districts to 
establish libraries, and to tax .the inhabitants for 
that purpose. The first act, 13 and 14 Viet. c. 05, 
passed in 1850 for England, has been repealed by 
subsequent amended and extended acts, the last of 
which is 29 and 30 Viet. c. 114, in 1800. It is 
applicable to any burgh, district, or parish, what- 
ever the amount of the population ; a meeting of 
the ratepa 3 'ers may be obtained by the requisition 
of ton of their number addressed to the town-coun- 
oil, or other local board, and the adoption of the 
act is decided by a simple majority of those 
present at the meeting. The rate to be levied in all 
such cases is not to exceed Id. in the pound. AU 
such libraries are to be open to tlic public, free of all 
charge. A similar act extended the first English act 
to Ireland and Scotland ; but by amended acts, passed 
in 1807 and 1871, Scotland has been placed on a 
similar footing to England for the adoption of the act. 

LIBEAEIES, Military, are either garrison or 
regimental. The former comprise largo collections 
of books, with newspapers, games, lectures, &c., in 
commodious rooms, and are intended to rvin soldiers 
from the gin-shojps and vicious haunts which are 
ever prevalent in garrison towns. Attempts have 
been made to proaude the soldiers with books, both 
for instruction and amusement ; but statistics prove 
that the men patronise few besides fiction and 
travels, and religious books not at all. Eeghncntal 
libraries are smaller collections of books, which 
accompany regiments in their various movements. 
The charge for military libraries in the British 
army was for 1870 — 1877 the sum of £4085. 

LIBEATION (from Lat. libra, a balance, mean- 
ing a balancing or oscillating motion), a term applied 
to certain phenomena of the moon’s motion. The 
moon’s librations (or, more properly, apparent libra- 
tions) are of three kinds — libration in longitude, in 
latitude, and the diurnal libration. If the moon’s 
rotation in her orbit were uniform, as her rotation 
on her axis is, we should always see exactly the 
same portion of her surface, but as this is not the 
case, there are two small strips of surface running 
from pole to pole, on the east and west sides, which 
become alternately adsible ; this is called the moon's 
longitudinal libration. The libration in latitude 
arises from the moon’s axis not being perpendicnlar 
to her orbit, in consequence of which, a portion of 
lie 


her surface round the north pole is visible during one 
half, and a corresponding portion round the south 
pole during the other half of her revolution in her 
orbit. The diurnal libration hardly deserves the 
name, and is simply a consequence of the observer’s 
position on the surface of the earth, and not at the 
centre: it consists in the gradual disappearance of 
certain points on one edge of the moon’s disk as, 
she approaches her culmination, and the appearance 
of new points on her opposite border as she descends. 
The first and third of these librations were dis- 
covered b 5 ’' Galileo, and the second by Hevelius. 

LI'BYA, the name given by the oldest geographers 
to Africa. In Homer and Hesiod, it denoted the 
whole of this quarter of the globe, except Egjqit ; in 
Herodotus, occasionally, the entu-e continent; but 
it is also applied by others in a more restricted 
sense, to the northern part of the countrj-, from 
Egypt and the Arabian Gulf westward to Mount 
Atlas. The great sandy tract of which the Sahara 
forms the principal part, was called the Libyan 
Desert. To what extent it was known to the 
ancients is not very clearly ascertained. See Atrica. 

LICENCE. See Gajir, Public-houses, Mar- 
riage, Alien. 

LICE'NTIATE (from Lat. licet, it is lawful), 
one of the four ancient universitj’ degrees. It is no 
longer in use in England, except at Cambridge, 
which confora the degree of licentiate of medicine. 
In Prance and Germany, however, where it _ is 
more general, a licentiate is a person who, having 
undergone the prescribed examination, has received 
pel-mission to deliver lectures. Tlie degree, as an 
honour, is intermediate between Baclmor of Arts 
and Doctor. 

LICENTIATE, among Presbyterians, is a per- 
son authorised by a presbytery or similar body to 
preach, and who thus becomes eligible to a pastoral 
chai-ge. 

LI'OHEN, a papular disease of the skin. There 
are two species, viz., L. simplex and L. agrius, the 
latter of which may bo regarded ns a very aggravated 
form of the former. L. simplex consists in an erup- 
tion of minute papulaj of a red colour, which never 
contain a fluid, and are distributed irregularly over 
the body. Thej' appear first on the face and arms, 
then extend to the trunk and lower extremities, and 
are accompanied with a sense of heat, itching, and 
tingling. In a mild case, the disease is over in a 
week, but sometimes one crop of papula; succeeds 
another for many weeks or months. In L. agiius, 
the papulfe are more pointed at the summit, and are 
of a bright-red colour, with more or less redness 
extending round them. In this form of the disease, 
the general health is usually affected, in conse- 
quence of loss of sleep and general irritation. 

It is often hard to say what is the cause of lichen. 
The simpler form is often dependent in children on 
intestinal irritation, while in other cases it may 
frequently be traced to exposure to heat, or errors of 
diet. The severe form is also occasioned by extreme 
heat and by the abuse of spirituous drinks. 

In ordinary oases, an antiphlogistic diet, a few 
gentle aperients, and two or three tepid baths, are all 
that is required. 'When the disease assumes a'chronic 
eharacter, a tonic treatment (bark and the mineral 
aeids) is necessary; and in very obstinate cases, 
smaE "doses (three to five minims, well diluted) of 
Fowler’s Arsenical Solution may be given irith 
advantage. 

LIOHENIN is a starch-lilce body, found in 
Iceland moss and other lichens, from which it 
is extracted by digesting the moss in a cold, weak 
solution of fcarbonate of soda for some time, and 
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then boiling. By this process; the lichenin is 
dissolved, and on cooling, separates as a colourless 
jelly. According to Gornp-Besanez (Lehrhudi der 
organischcn Chemk, ISGO, p. 514), it sometimes 
assumes a blue, and sometimes a greenish tint, 
V ben treated -n-ith iodine. In most of its relations 
it corresponds vvitb ordinary starch. 

LICHENS, a natiu-al order of acotyledonous 
plants, allied to Fungi and to Alga:. They are 
tliallogenous, consisting mainly of a Thallns (q. v.), 
and u'ithout stem .and leaves ; uholly cellular, 
and nmrrished through their whole surface by the 
medium in which they live, which is air, anal not 
w.ater, although a certain .amount of moistiu-e in 
the air is alw.ays necessary to their active growth; 
.and when the air becomes a’cry drj% they become 
dormant, ready to resume their groarth on the 
return of more f.avour.able weather. The th,allus of 
some is pidverulent ; that of others is cnistaeeous ; 
of others, leaf-like ; of others, fibrous. Reproduc- 
tion takes place by spores, usually contained in sacs 
[asci, ihec(c), embodied in repositories of various 
form, often shield-like or disc-like, c.allcd apodiecia 
(or shields), which arise from the outer layer of the 
th.allus, and are gener.ally a’cry different in colour 
from the th.allus. But there is. also another mode of 
preparation by gonklia, sep.ar.ated cells of the inner 
or medullary layer of the thallus, usually spherical or 
nearly so, and alw.ays of a green colour. This seems 
to be a provision for the propag.ation of L.j’even in 
circumstances — .as of the absence of light— unf.avour- 
able to the form.ation of thec.a; and spores. L. are 
plants of long life, differing in this very’ avidely 
from fungi. They arc most nadely diffused, groaving 
cqu.ally in tne avarmest and the coldest regions. On 
the utmost limits of a-ogetation, in very high lati- 
tudes, or on the a-ery’ highest mountains, they cover 
the soil in great masses. Some grow on earth, 
othei-s on stones, others on the baii of trees, .and 
some of the tropical species on evergreen leaa’es. 
In the great economy’ of nature, they sera’C for the 
first commencement of vegetation, especially to 
prepare the soil for [il.ants of higher org.aiiisation. 
The gray’, yelloav, and broavn stains on old w.aUs arc 
produced by’ minute L., avliich haa’c begun to a’ege- 
tate where nothing else cordib The curiously sc.at- 
tered apoViccia of some present the appearance of 
aavitten characters often seen on the bark of trees. 
•Some liang as tufts or sh.aggy beards from old trees, 
some groav amidst heaths and mosses to cover the 
soil of the most frigid regions. L. contain a pccidiar 
gelatinous substance resembling starch, and called 
Liclienin or Lichen Starch; generally also a bitter 
substance c.alled Cetrarmc; resin; a red, bright 
yellow, or brown colouring matter; oxalate and 
phosi)hate of lime, &c. ; and arc therefore adapted 
to purposes of domestic economy’, medicine, and 
the arts. Some arc used for food, as Iceland Moss 
(q. V.) and Tripe de Roche (q. v.) ; some afford food 
for cattle, as Reindeer Moss (q. v.); some are 
medicinal, as Iceland ^loss; some afford dye-stuffs, 
as Archil (q. v.), Cudbear (q. v.), &c. 

LI'CHFIELD, an ancient episcopal city of Staf- 
fordshire, England, a municipal and p.arliamentary 
borough .and county in itself, is situ.ated 17 miles 
south-east of Stafford, and 115 north-avest of London. 
Its cliief edifice is the c.athedral, part of which is 
in the Early English style. It has three towers, 
each Biuanounted by a spire, and is profuse and 
elaborate in its ornamentation. The Free Grammar- 
school, in which Addison, Ashmole, Johnson, and 
Garrick were educ.ated, has an income of about .£100 
a year, and has nine exhibitions, tenable for three 
years. Considerable brenung is carried on. Pop. 
(1871) 7347. L. returns one member to parliament. 


LICINIUS, a Rom.an emperor. See Constan- 
tine I.^ 

LICTORS (according to Aulus Gellius, from 
ligare, to bind, because the lictors had to bind the 
hands and feet of criminals before punishing them) 
were, .among the Romans, the official attend.ants 
of magistrates of the highest rank. They earned 
the Fasces (q. v.) before the magistrates, clearing 
the way, and enforcing the use of the appropriate 
marks of respect. It was their duty to execute the 
pimishments ordered by the magistrates, such '.as 
scourging with rods, and beheamng. They were 
originally free men of the plebeian order, and not 
till the time of Tacitus could the office be held by 
freedmen. Slaves were never appointed lictors. 

LIE, in point of Law, is not a ground of action, 
unless in peculiar circumstances. Lf, for example, it 
is materid, and is uttered by a witness or deponent, 
it is the criminal offence of perjury. Sometimes, 
.also, if a person, knowing that another will act upon 
his inform.ation, tell a lie, and which is believed to 
be true, and acted on, and damage follows, the p.arty 
telling the lie may be sued for the damages. But in 
other cases, lying per se is not punishable by law, 
eh’illy or criminally. 

LIEBIG, Jn.STUS, Baeon von, one of the greatest 
chemists of the nineteenth c., was born at Darmstadt, 
12th M.ay’ 1S03. He e.arly shewed a strong predilec- 
tion for natural science. He studied at Bonn and 
Erlangen, and afterwards in Paris, where ho .attracted 
the attention of Alexander von Humboldt by a paper 
on Fidminio Acid. This led to his appointment, in 
1824, as Extraordinary Professor, and in 1820, as 
Ordinary Professor of Chemistry’ at Giessen, whero 
he laboured with grc.at actirtty for more than a 
quarter of a century’, making that small university 
a centre of .attraction to students of chemistry’ from 
.all parts of Germany and from foreign countries. 
Many’ honours were conferred on him. The Duke of 
Hesse raised him to the rank of baron. In 1852, ho 
accepted a professorship in the university of Munich, 
.and the charge of the chemical l.abor.atory there ; 
and in 1800 was appointed president of the Munich 
Academy of Sciences, as the successor of Thiersch. 

L. l.aboured with success in .all departments of 
chemistry, b>it particularly in organic chemistry’, 
in which he made m.any discoveries, and did 
much to improve the methods of analysis. Ho 
investigated with gre.at care the relations of 
organic chemistry to physiology, pathology, agricul- 
ture, &c. ; and .although many of his views have 
been combated, and several were abandoned by 
the author himself, it is, nevertheless, universally 
admitted that liis researches have greatly advanced 
the science of agriculture in particular. Many of 
his papers are contained in the Annalen der Chemie 
xmd Pharmacic. He published the WOrterbuch der 
Chemie (Bninsw. 1837 — 1851) in conjunction with 
Poggendorf, .and also a Supplement to this work 
(1850 — 1852), but the discoveries of more recent 
ye.ai3 .are exhibited in the later volumes. Ho 
wrote the part relative to Organic Chemistry in the 
new edition of Geiger’s JIandbuch der Pharmacie 
(Heidclb., 1839), published aftenvards as Lie Or- 
ganiscJie Chemie in Hirer Anwendung auf Physiologic 
xmd Pathologic, which was translated into French 
.and English (1842). His work on Organic Chemistry 
in its Application to Agriculture (Brunsw. 1840 ; 
English translation by Dr Lyon Playfpir, 1840; 
and French translation by Gerhardt, 1840), and his 
Chemical Letters (Paris, 1852), all of which have 
gone through numerous editions, and have been 
translated into different languages, are among the 
most valmable contrihutions to chemical literature 
made in our age. He died April 18, 1873. 
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LIE'CHTENSTEIIf, an independent principal- 
ity, tile smallest in the former German Confedera- 
tion, has an area of only GO square miles, ■with a pop. 
of (18GS) SOGO. L. ia a mountainous district, lying 
on the tJpiier Hhiiie, between Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, the latter hounding it to the K. andE., while 
the Rhine forms its western, and the canton of the 
Orisons its southern houndar 3 -. It is divided into 
the districts of Vadutz and Schellenberg, and the 
principal town is Liechtenstein (pop. 1000), formerly 
Icnown as Vadutz. The products are wheat, flax, 
and good wines and fruit. Considerable numbers 
of cattle are raised. L., with several other small 
states, formed the 15th member of the German Con- 
federation, hut in the Plenum, or full Council of the 
Diet, it had a separate vote. It fm'nished a con- 
tingent of 70 men to the federal army. The Prince 
of L., whose family is one of the most ancient and 
illustrious of Central Europe, possesses extensive 
mediatised principalities in Austria, Prussia, and 
Saxony, which together extend over nearly 2200 
square miles, ivith a pop. of more than 000,000, and 
yield their proprietor an annual revenue of 1,400,000 
florins. The government of L. is administered by 
the aid of a chamber of representatives, who meet 
annually to hold a diet, hut whoso acts are under the 
control of a Council of State, which has its seat at 
Vienna, where the prince usually resides. The 
revenue of L. is 50,000 to 00,000 florins. Now, it 
is not formally united with the German Empire, 
but joins in the Customs-union of Austria ; and it 
has no arnij’. 

LIE'GE (so called in French, but by the Germans 
Lilttlch, and by the Flemings Luijh) is the most 
e.asterly province of Belgium. Area, 1100 square 
miles; pop. (1873) 023,105. The southeni inart of 
the proriuoo is hillj', rocky, heathy, aud much 
covered with wood, in some [ilaccs j-ioldiug, how- 
ever, groat quantities of coal and iron ; but the 
part c.allod the Jlerveland (north of the Weeze) is 
extraordinarily fertile aud well cultivated, and lias 
also splendid pasturage for cattle. Tlie vallej’’ of 
the Weeze is vorj' beautifid, and exhibits an endless 
diversity of soeuery. The railw.ay from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to L., which passes through this vallej', 
has had immense difliculties to overcome in the 
natiu-e of the ground, and is consequently rcg.arded 
as a chef-d'oeuvre of the kind. Nearly a SLxth of 
the whole road had to he artificially constructed. 
The inh.ahitants are Walloons. 

LIE'GE, cajiital of the jrrovince of the same name, 
is situated on the Meuse, immediatel}' below its con- 
fluence with the Ourthe, in a magnificent plain. A 
hill rises on each side of the citj% one of which is 
occupied by the citadel. The river, which divides L. 
into two p.arts, the old and the new town, is crossed 
by 17 bridges. L. is said to he the most picturesque 
city in Belgium. Many of the public buildings are 
fine, especially the churches, of which the principal 
are the Cliurch of St James (founded 1014, finished 
1538), the c.athedr.'vl (finished 1557), the Church of 
St Martin’s, the Church of the Holy Cross (consc- 
cr.ated 979), and St Barthelemy (which has 5 n.aves). 
The Palace of Justice, with its paintings and GO 
rooms — formerly the residence of the epiEcop.-il 
princes of L. — and the University, noted for its 
mining-school, also deseiwe mention. The general 
interior of the city, howev-er, is by no means ple.asant ; 
everj-thing is blackened by the smoke of the coal- 
jiits, which have been worked for 300 years ; the 
streets are narrow, the houses high, badly aired, aud 
luicleanly. The manufacture of arms is the great 
staple of industry. Everpvhere the hammer is heard ; 
countless forges flash out their sudden sparks, and 
whole streets .are red with the reflection of fires. 
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All kinds of steam-machinery,- locomotives, steam- 
boats, &c., are made here for Germany. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are important zinc-foundries. 
L. is connected by railways with Brussels, Antwerp, 
Namur, &o. Pop. in 1873, 113,774. 

L. became the seat of a bishop in the 8th c., and 
continued to he so till 1794; aud its bishops were 
reckoned among the princes of the German empire ; 
hut as it early acquired considerable magnitude and 
importance, its inhabitants maintained a struggle 
for their own independence against their bishops, 
in which frequent appeals were made to arms. 
During the wars of Louis XIV., it was several 
times taken and retaken. 

LIEGE POUSTIE. See UniVTir-BED. 

LIE'GNITZ, a town of Prussia, in the govern- 
ment of Silesia, at the confluence of the Smiwarz- 
w.asser and the Katzhach, 40 miles west-north- 
west of Breslau. It has numerous educational and 
.hcnevolcut institutions, art-collections, and indus- 
trial museums. Cloth, leather, and tobacco are 
largely manufactured, and veget.ahles are exten- 
sively cultivated in the gardens of the suburbs. 
This town was, from 11G4 to lG7o, the residence of 
the Dukes of Liegaitz. Here, in 1813, Bliioher 
defeated the Frencli. Pop. (1871) 23,124, of whom 
about one-fifth are Catholics. 

LIEN, in English and Irish Law, means the security 
or hold over goods or laud for a debt which is due. 
A right of lien is the right to retain goods of a thii'd 
jm-ty which are in the creditor’s hands, until a debt 
due by such party to the creditor is paid Posses- 
sion is in general essential to constitute .a lien, for 
the moment the goods arc voluntarily p.artod -with 
the lien is gone. Liens are general or particular. 
Thus, au attorney has a gener.al lien over his client’s 
papers and title-deeds till the .amount of his bill of 
costs is paid. So have hanlters, dyers, calioo-piinters, 
factors. A particular lien is a lien over goods, for .a 
debt contracted in respect of such goods, as fur the 
price of them, or some l.ahonr expended on thorn. . 
'Ttais, a miller has a lien on the flour he has gi-oimd, 
a trainer on the horse he has trained, &c. There are 
also maritime liens and equitable liens, which do 
not require possession to constitute the right. In 
Scotland, lien is generallj' c.aUed either Retention 
(q. V.) or Hyi)otheo (q. v.). 

LIE'RRE, a tovm of Belgium, in the province of 
Antwciq), 10 miles south-east of the city of that 
name, at the confluence of the Great aud Little 
Nethe. L. has noted breweries ; extensive manu- 
factures of linen, silli. Lace, and musical instruments 
are carried on, .and there .ore sever.ol sugar-refineries 
and oQ-mUls. Pop. (1870) about 15,500. 

LIEUTE'NANT (Fr. from Lat. locum-lenens, 
holding the place of another), a term applied to a 
variety of offices of a representative kind. Thus, 
in military matters, a Ueutenanl-general persomates 
arith each division of an army the general-in-chief. 
A Lieutenant-colonel (q. v.) commands a batt.alion 
for a colonel, in the latter’s absence. Rut the title 
lieutenant, without qualification, denotes the second 
officer and deputy, or locum-tenens, of the captain 
in each company of cavalrj" or infantry. A lieuten- 
ant in the British Foot Gu.ards ranks as captain in 
the army, and exchanges with a captain in another 
regiment. — Captain-lieutenant, an obsolete rank, was 
the subaltern who commanded the ‘ colonel’s com- 
paiyr’ in each regiment. — A second-lieutenant is the 
junior subaltern of a compan}-, and corresponds to 
avh.at formerly was au Ensign (q. v.). The p.ay of a 
lieutenant varies from 10s. 4d. a day in the Life 
Guards to Gs. 6d. in the line. 

In the British naa-y, lieutenant is a misnomer 
in the case of the officer bearing that title. His 
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1 functions in all respects correspond to those of a 
captain in the army, svith rvliom he ranks, and "with 
T\-hom he also nearly matches in regard»to pay. A 
lieutenant’s full pay is 10s. a day ; and his half-pay 
ranges, according to length of services, from 4s. to 
7s. a day. Six years’ service afloat are requisite to 
qualify an officer for the rank of lieutenant, and the 
candidate has also to pass a satisfactory examination 
in seamanship and general professional knowledge. 
As leaders in all minor enterprises, such as boat 
expeditions, cutting out, &o., lieutenants in war-time 
carry off most of the laurels awarded to actions of 
singular personal daring. 

LIEUTEEANT, Loud-, or a CouNry, a per- 
manent provincial governor appointed h 5 ’- the sove- 
reign by patent imder the great seal. The office in 
England arose from the occasional commissions of 
array issued by the crown in times of danger or 
disturbance, requiring experienced persons to muster 
the inhabitants of the counties to which the commis- 
sioners were sent, and set them in military order. 
The right of the crown to issue such commissions 
was denied by the Long Parliament, this question 
proving the immediate cause of the breach between 
Charles I. and his subjects. Their legality was 
established at the Restoration Tjy a declaratory act. 
The lord-lieutenant is now the permanent local 
representative of the crown, who, on the occasion of 
an mvasiou- or rebellion, has power to raise the 
militia, form regiments, troops, and companies, and 
give commissions to officers. The history of the 
office seems to have been somewhat similar in Scot- 
land. In act 1438 c. 3, the ‘lieutenant’ is com- 
manded to ‘ raise the county’ whenever it may bo 
necessary to bring the rebellious and unruly pos- 
sessors of castles and fortalices into subjection : 
and though his powers were executive rather than 
judicial, he seems sometimes to have had authority 
to exercise the functions of the sheriff, or overrule 
his decisions. The lord-lieutenant of a county is at 
the head of the magistracy, the mUitia, and the 
yeomanry; he nominates officers of militia and 
volunteers, and is the chief executive authority, 
forming the settled channel of commimication 
between the government and the magistracy, and 
■consideredys responsible in cases of emergency for 
the preservation of public tranquillity. Under him, 
are permanent deputy-lieutenants appointed by him. 

LIEUTEHAHT, Lord-, or Irelam), the viceroy 
■or deputy of the sovereign to whom the government 
of Ireland is committed. The office has existed 
from a remote period, the appointment having been 
made under different designations. His powers 
were in early times very extensive, almost regal. 
For the last half century following the Revolution, 
the lord-lieutenant resided little in' Ireland, visiting 
it only once in two years, to hold the session of 
parliament. Some lords-lieutenant never went to 
Ireland at all, and occasionally, instead of a vieeroy, 
Inrds-justices (see Justices, Lords) were appointed. 

The lord-lieutenant is appointed under the great 
seal of the United Kingdom, and bears the sword of 
state as the symbol of his -viceregal office. He has 
the assistance of a privy-councu of 58 members, 
appointed by the sovereign, and of officers of state. 
He is commissioned to keep the peace, and the laws 
and customs of Ireland, and to see that justice 
is impartiaRy administered. He has the control of 
the police, and may issue orders to the general 
commanding the troops for the support of the civil 
authority, the protection of the public, the defence 
of the longdom, and the suppression of insurrection. 
He may confer knighthood, and) previous to its 
disestablishment, had the disposal of church pre- 
ferment, as well as all the other patronage of the 


country. The granting of money, and lands, and 
pensions, of all titles of honour except simple knight- 
hood, the appointment of privy-councillors, judges, 
law-officers, and governors of forts, and the .appoint- 
ment to military commissions, are reserved to the 
sovereign, acting, however, on the lord-lieutenant’s 
advice and recommendation. Ho complaint of injus- 
tice or oppression in Ireland will be entertained by 
the sovereign until first made to the lord-lieutenant, 
who is in no case required to execute the royal 
instructions in a matter of which he may dis.approvo 
until he can communicate -with the sovereign and 
receive further orders. Yet, notwithstanding the 
dignity and responsibility of his office, the lord-lieu- 
tenant acts in every matter of importance under the 
direct control of the cabinet of Great Britain. The 
•views and opinions of the cabinet on all the more 
important questions connected -with his government 
are communicated to him by the Home Secretary, 
avho is held responsible for the government of Ire- 
land, and with whom it is the duty of the lord-lieu- 
tenant to be in close correspondence ; on matters of 
revenue, he must be in constant communication with 
the Treasury. On his occasional or temporary absence 
from Ireland, lords-justices are appointed, who are 
usually the Lord Primate, the Lord Ch.anceUor, and 
the Commander of the Forces. His salary is £20,000, 
■with a residence in Dublin Castle, as woU as one in 
Phoenix Parle. His tenure of office depends on that 
of the ministry of which he is a member. By act 
10 Geo. rV. c. 7, a Roman Catholic is ineligible for 
the lieutenancy of Ireland. 

LIEUTEHANT-COLONEL, in the British 
Army, is nominally the second officer in a regiment ; 
but ■virtually a lieutenant-colonel commands every 
battalion of infantry and regiment of cavalry, the post 
of colonel being merely an honourable sinecure, -with 
usually £1000 a year attached, awarded to a general 
officer. The lieutenant-colonel is responsible for the 
discipline of his battalion, the comfort of his men, 
and ultimately for every detail connected -with their 
organisation. He is aided by the major and adju- 
tant. In the artillery and engineers, where the 
rank of colonel is a substantive rank, -with tangible 
regimental duties, the functions of lieutenant-colonel 
are more limi ted, one hairing -charge of eve^ two 
batteries of artUlery, or two companies of engineers. 
The pay of a lieutenant-colonel varies from £1, 9s. 2(1. 
per diem in the Household Cavalry to 17s. in the 
infantry of the line. Five years’ regimental service 
as lieutenant-colonel entitles an officer to brevet 
rank as colonel, which, while improving his position 
in the army, does not, however, affect his status in 
his regiment. 

LIEUTEHAHT-GEHEBAL. See General 
OlTICER. 

LIFE. In seeking a definition of life, it is diffi- 
cult to find one that does not include more than 
is necessaiy, or exclude something that should 
be taken in. Richerand’s definition of life, that it 
is ‘a collection of phenomena which succeed each 
other during a limited time in an org.anised body,’ 
is equally applicable to the decay which goes on 
after death. According to De Blainville, ‘life is 
the twofold internal movement of composition and 
decomposition, at once general and continuous.’ As 
Mr Herbert Spencer m his Principles of Biology 
well observes, this conception is in some respects too 
narrow,- .and in other respects too ■wide. Thus, it 
excludes those nervous and muscular fimetions which 
form the most conspicuous and distinctive classes of 
vital phenomena, while it equally applies to the pro- 
cesses going on in a living body and in a galvanio 
battery. . Mr Spencer (in 1852) proposed to define 
life as ‘the co-ordina-tion of actions,’ but, as ho 
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observes, ‘ like tbe otbers, tlris definition .includes 
too muck, for it may be said of tbe solar system, 
witb its regularly recurring movements and its 
self-balancing perturbations, that it also exhibits 
co-ordination of actions.’ His present and amended 
conception of life is : ‘ The defitdte combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simidtaneous and suc- 
cessive, in correspondence vith external co-existences 
and sequences.’ One of tbe latest definitions of life 
is that which has been suggested by hir G. H. Lowes : 

‘ Life is a series of definite and successive changes, 
both of structure and composition, which take place 
■within an individual without destroying its iden- 
tity.’ This is perhaps as good a definition as has yet 
been given ; but no one of those we have quoted 
is more than approximately true, and a perfect 
definition of life seems to be an impossibility. 

LIFE, Mean Duration of. By this term is 
meant the average length of life enjoyed by a 
given munber of persons of the same age. Suppose 
we look at the Northampton Table of Mortalit 3 ', vre 
find that, of 3035 persons aged fortjq 3559 reach 
forty-one, 3482 reach forty-two, and so on ; the 
whole failing at ninety-six. The average age then 
attained by the 3635 persons being ascertained on 
these data, would be tbe mean duration of life after 
the ago of forty has been reached. Suppose, then, 
that a be the given number .alive .at a given .age 
by a given mortality t.able, and b the number 
alive at the end of the first j’ear, c the number 
.alive at the end of the second, and so on ; then 
there die at the end of the first year, a — b; and 
assuming th.at those who have died Iiavc, on an 
.average, lived half a year, the .aggregate length 
of life enjoyed by those who have died during the 
first j'car will bo \{a—b) ye.ars ; then b being 
still alive, the a persons have enjoyed, at the end 
of the first year, l{a — b) + b = b{a + b) ye.ars. 
In the second yc.ar, the a persons enjoy i(i>-l-c); 
in the third, the c persons enjoy A(c-t-d) years; 
and so on. Summing these, and dividing by the 
origin.al number of lives, so as to ascertain the 

average, gives -t- ^ ^ ^ > hence the ride : Add 

the numbers alive at each age .above that given, 
divide by the number .alive at the given age, and 
add h.alf a year. The mean duration of life at a 
given age is often called the ‘ expect.ation of life ;’ 
but this is cle.arly a aiTong term to use. 

Of 1000 lives .at twenty, suppose 500 to 
reach forty-five ; then a man aged twenty 
has an equ.al ch.anco of reaching forty- 
five, and twenty-five ye.ars woidd be his 
expectation of life. But it clearly does 
not follow that talcing the 500 who h.ave 
not reached twenty-five, along ■with the 
500 who have sundved it, ive should 
find, on extinction of the whole, that 
the mean duration w.a3 twenty-five jmars. It might I 
be either gre.ater or less. The term ‘ expectation of 
life,’ as generally applied by assurance comp.anics to 
denote mean duration, is therefore a WTong one. In 
connection avith this subject, see Mortality, also 
blAN. 

LIFE-ASSURANCE. Seo Insurance. 

LIFE-BOAT, a boat adapted to ‘live’ in a 
stormy sea, avith a adoav to the saving of life from 
shipaa’reck. Its qualities must be buojmncy, to 
aamid foundermg avhen a sea is shipped; strength, 
to escape destruction from the violence of waves, 
from a rocky beach, or from collision with the 
avreck ; facility in turning ; and a poaver of righting 
when c.apsized. 

A mel.ancholy avreck at Tynemouth, in September 
1789, suggested to the subscribers to the South 
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Shields News-room, aa-ho had witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the creav one by one, that some speci.al con- 
struction of boat might be devised for saadng life 
from str.andcd a-essels. They immediately offered 
a premium for the best form of life-boat ; and the 
first boat built avith the express object of saving life 
avas that constructed on this occasion by Mr Henry 
Greathead. It aa'as of great strength, having the 
form of the qu.arter of a spheroid, with sides pro-; 
tcctcd and rendered buoyant avithin and avithout by 
the superposition of layers of cork. So useful aims it 
in the first twenty-one years after its introduction, 
that 300 lives were saved through its instrumentality 
in the mouth of the Tyne alone. Mr Greathead 
receiamd the gold medals of the Society of Arts and 
Roy.al Humane Society, £1200 from parliament in 
1802, .and a purse of 100 guineas from Lloyd’s, the 
members of avhich society .also a-oted £2000 to- 
encounage the building of life-boats on different 
arts of the coast. Although various other life- 
o.ats ai’cre invented from time to time, Greathead’s 
remained the gcner.al faa'Ourite until about the year 
1851, .and many of his construction ' are still to be 
seen on different points of the coast. They failed, 
how'ca'er, occasionally ; and sever.al sad mishaps befell 
the crews of life-boats, especially in the case of one 
at South Shields, in avhich taventy pilots perished. 
Upon this the Didco of Northumberland offered a 
prize for an improa'ed construction, and numerous 
designs avere submitted, a hundred of the best of 
avhich avere exhibited in 1851. Mr J.ames Beeching 
of Yarmouth obtained the aavard ; but his boat 
aa’.as not considered entirely satisfactorjq .and kir 
R. Peake, of Her klajesty’s Docky.ard at Woolavicb, 
w.as. intrusted with the task of producing a life- 
boat avhich should combine the best qualities of 
the different inventions. His efforts were very 
successful, and the National Life-bo.at Institution 
adopted his model as the standard for the boats 
they should thereafter establish on the coasts. 

Sections of Mr Peake’s life-boat are shewn below, 
one lengthwise through the keel, the other cross- 
anse in the middle. A, A, are the thw.arts on 
which the roavers sit ; BB, a av.ator- tight deck, raised 
sufficiently above the bottom of the boat to bo 
above the level of the sea avhen the boat is loaded ; 
C, C, are air-tight ch.ambers running along each 
side, and occupying from 3 to 4 feet at each end: 


the buoyancy afforded by these more than suffices 
to sustain the bo.at avhen fully laden, eamn if filled 
avith w.atcr. To diminish the liability to capsize in 
a heaa'y sea, the life-boat has great be.am (breadth) 
in proportion to her length, anz., S feet beam to 30 
length. In addition, the bottom is almost fiat. As 
in her build it has been found convenient to dis- 
pense aa’ith cross-pieces, some me.ans are required to 
reserve the rigidity of the avhole structure amid the 
uffetings of a tempest. To achieve this, and .also 
to servo the pimposes of light b.allast, Mr Pe.ake fills 
the space betaveen the bo.at’s bottom and the aa-ater- 
tight deck (BB) avith blocks, tightly avedged together, 
of cork and light h.ard wood, D, D. These would 
form a false bottom, avere a rent made in the outer 
covering, and, by their comparative weight, coun- 
teract in some degree the top-he.avine^s induced by 
the air-vessels, which are entirely above the water j 



Fig. 1. — Section lengthwise. 
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Jine (U). Tliis arrangement n'ciild be insufficient to 
maintain the equilibrium of the boat, bou’ever, and 
especially imder sail, so blr Peake liai^ added a 



Fig. 2. — Section crosswise. 


heavy iron keel (E) of from 4 to S cwt., ■whieh effec- 
tually keeps the boat straight. Some builders object 
to this iron ballast : the Liverpool and Norfolk boats 
t.ake out tbeir plugs, and preferably admit ivater 
until steadiness is seoitred ; but Hr Peake has an 
additional object in view — that of causing the bo.at 
to immediately right .itself if turned upside down, 
as the best boats sometimes ariU be in hc.avy g.alcs. 
It ndU be noticed that the ends of the bo.at rise 
above the centre li to 2 feet. .This, for one thing, 
facilitates turning, as the pivot on which her weight 
rests is shortened ; for another, if she c.apsizes and 
is throrni bottom up, these raised caissons are suffi- 
cient to sustain her by their buoyancy. Scriloug, 
then, as she floats precisel 3 ’ in an inverted state, she 
will bo stead}’ ; but the sUghtest motion to either 
side — which, of course, in practice ensues instantly 
— throws the heavj’ keel off the perpendicul.ar, in 
which its centre of gravity was exactly over the lino 
between bow and stem, and the boat must imme- 
diately right itself. This process is shomi in fig. 3, 



Fig. 3. 


whore it ■n’ill be perceived that the overturned boat 
must forthwith right itself in the direction indi- 
cated by the arrow, on accoimt of the heavy top- 
weight at E. F is a covered trough, to contain the 
taclde, sails, &c., when not in use ; in sciwice, it is 
also useful to receive any water that m.ay penetrate 
among the cork and wooden chocks beneath the 
water-tight deck : this le.ik.age is at times con- 
siderable when the outer sldn of the bo.at h.is sus- 
tained damage. The trough may be fitted nith a 
sm.ill hand-pump, to enalne one of the sitters to 
clear it out when necessarj’. 

Perhaps the most beautiful contrivance in the 
llfc-bo.it is that for discharging the water which 
she ships. This consists of six relieving tubes, G, 
each six inches in diameter, passing through the 
deck, B, the ballast, D, and the bottom. The 
tubes, which are near the centre of the boat, three 
on each side, have at the bottom a valve opening 
outwards. As the deck, B, is always above the 
water-level, any water in the boat necess-irily flows 
out through these tubes, so that if a wave bursts 
over her, and completely fills the boat, the relieving 
tubes free her, and she is empty ag.iin in a few 
minutes. The greater the height of water within, 
the faster will it run out. The advantages of the 


life-boat may be thus summed up. The air-ch.im- 
bers arid the Imht ballast render sinking impossible ; 
the keel nearly prevents c.ipsizing, and rectifies 
it, if it does happen ; while the reliei-ing tubes 
effectually cle.ir off .iny w.iter that finds its w.iy 
within. With such prec.iution3, the safety of the 
crew appears almost assured, and, in fact, loss of 
life in a life-bo.it is a very rare occurrence. 

The boat is kept on a truck — of considerable 
strength, as the life-boat weighs two tons — close to 
the beach, and is dr.iwn to the water’s edge when 
required ; the crew are trained to their work, .lud, 
it need not be added, are among the hardiest of 
seamen. Ordinary life-bo.its are rowed by eight 
or twelve oars (of the best fir) double b.iulced ; but 
for small stations, where it would be difficiUt to 
collect so many men at short notice, smaller bo.its 
are made, rowing six oars single banlced. 

The import.ince of the life-boat in s.ii'ing life can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Hundreds of vessels 
have their crews rescued through its use every year ; 
and as the National Life-boat Institution obtains 
funds, this invention is being graduallj’ extended 
aU round the coast of the United Kingdom, while 
foi-cign nations have not been remiss in thus pro- 
tecting their shores. 

The Royal National Life-hoal InstUuiion, after an 
unrecognised existence for several yo.irs, was formally 
incorporated in 1824. Its objects .ire, to provide and 
maintain in efficient working order life-bo.its of the 
most perfect description on all p.irts of the coast ; to 
provide, through the instrumentality of local com- 
mittees, for their proper management, and the 
occasion.al exercise of their crews ; to bestow pecuni- 
ary rewards on all who risk their lives in saving, or 
attempting to save, life on the coast, whether by 
means of its own or other boats, and honorary 
rewards, in the form of medals, to all who disiri.aj’ 
unwonted heroism in the noble work. It is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. It saves 
about 000 lives annuallj’, and is therefore eminently 
worthy of support. In 1875, it expended £36,136 
on life-boat establishments, pecuniary rewards 
(£3289), &c. The society has now a fleet of 256 life- 
boats stationed aU round our shores. The coxsw.ains 
of the boats alone are paid at the rate of .about £S a 
j'car. The members of the crew arc paid for each 
service performed. From its formation up to the 
end of 1875, the Society was instrumental m saving 
23,789 lives, and gave rewards in cash to the e.xtent 
of £48,000, besides 92 gold and 871 silver medals. 

The size of a common lifo-bo.at renders it incon- 
venient for stowage on shipboard. To obariato this, 
the Rev. E. L. Berthon, of Fareham, invented a. 
collapsing boat, wliich is readily exp.anded, possesses 
great strength, and at the same time occupies 
comp.ar.atively little space when out of use. Its 
sides are connected by various hinges. This boat is 
extensively employed for oco.an steam-ships. 

LIFE-ESTATE, in English L.aw, is an est.ate or 
interest in re.al property for a life. The life may be 
cither that of the owner or of some third party, ,in 
which latter case it is called an estate pur autre vie. 
Life-estates in hands are classed among Freeholds 
(q. V.). The tenant for life has cert.am rights in 
reg.ard to the uses of the estate. He is entitled to 
cut wood to repair fences, to bm-n in the house, &c. 
He c.aunot open a mine on the est.ate, but if it was 
already opened, he is entitled to c.arry it on for his 
own profit. Life-estates are created by deed, but 
there are certain estates cre.ated by haw, as Courtesy 
(q. V.), Dower (q. v.), tenancy in tail after possibility 
of issue extinct. As to Scotland, see Lifep.ext. 

LIFE GUARDS, the two senior regiments of 
I the mounted portion of the body-guard of tbe 
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British sovereign and garrison of London. They 
took their origin in two troops of horse-grenadiers 
raised rcspectivel 5 ’ in 1093 and 1702 : these troops 
were reduced in 1783, and reformed as regiments of 
Life Guards. Although usuall}'' employed about 
the court and metropolis, the Life Guards are not 
exempt from the liability to foreign ;en-icc when 
required, ha^■ing distinguished themselves in the 
Peninsida and at Waterloo. The men are all six 
feet high and upwards, armed with sword and 
carbine, wear knee-boots, leather breeches, red coats, 
and steel helmets. They also wc.ar steel cuirasses, 
the utility of which is considered verj' doubtful. 
With this unwieldy armom-, they require powcrfiil 
horses, wliicli are uniformly black. The two regi- 
ments comprise SGS men, with 350 horses ; their p.ay 
and pcrson.al allowances amount to about T50,000. 

LIFE-P11ESEIIA''ERS, inventions for the preser- 
vation of life in cases of fire or shipuTock. The fire 
life-preservers will bo found treated of under Finn- 
rsc.U’r.s. The other class includes the various con- 
trivances for preserving the buoyancy of the human 
bodv, and for reaching the shore. Of these, the 
readiest and most effective arc empty water-Kisks, 
well bunged-up, and with ropes attached to them 
to hold on by. It has been found that a 3C-gat]on 
cask so prepared can support ten men conveniently, 
in tolerably smooth water. Cook’s and Rodger’s 
patent life-rafts consist of square frames buoyed 
lip by a cask at each corner. Among foreign 
nations, frames of bainlioo, .and inflated goat and 
seal skins, have been long employed .as life-pre- 
servers ; and in China, it is customary for those 
liidng on the b.auhs of the camals to tie gourds to 
their children, to buoy them uti in case of their 
falling into the water. Since the introduction of 
cork, jackets and belts of that niatcri.al in immense 
variety have been patented. It has boon calculated 
that one pound of cork is amply sullicicnt to siipiiort 
a man of ordin.arj’ size and make. A few years ago, 
on the invention of india-rubber cloth, inflated belts 
of this material were iiiadc, and found to be superior 
in buoyancy to the cork belt, besides, when emptied 
of air, being very portable. They are, however, much 
more liable to d.aniagc by being punctured or tom, 
or to decay by being jait away wliile damp. Some 
of these defects .arc remedied by haring the interior 
of the belt divided into ceveral co:u[>artmcnfs ; .so 
that, when one is damaged, the remainder m.ay 
still suflice. Various forms of intl.atcd iiiattres.ses, 
pillows, itc., have been made on the same principle, 
.and been found very effective ; one suewii at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 hax-ing Bust.aincd PC 
Iiounds for five days without injury. But the 
favourite life-buoy among sailors is composed of 
slices of cork iieatl 3 ' and comjiactl}' arranged, bo as 
to form a buoyant vone of about 30 or 32 inches 
in diameter, 0 in width, and d in thickness. It 
conscqiicntlj’ contains about 12 lbs. of cork, and is 
gcncr.ally covered with painted c.anxaas to add to its 
strength and protect it from the injurious action of 
the water. A buoj- bo constructed can sustain 0 per- 
Eons, and it is gcncrallj’ furnished xvith a life-line (a 
cord running round the outside of the buoy and fast- 
ened to it at 4 points) to afford a more convenient 
hold. This lifc-prcsen-cr is found on board aU vc.s- 
sels. See Lii n Moiit.vus ,xxd Rocitirrs, Sorr., Vol. X. 

LIFERENT, in Scotch Law, means a right to 
use a hcrit.ablo estate for life, the person enjojdng it 
being called a liferenter. The rights of a liferentdr 
nearly resemble, though the)' are not identical with, 
those of a tenant for life in England. See Lm;- 
rsTATr™ 

LIFTS, ropes, on shipboard, for raising or lower- 
ing and maintaining in position tho yards. They 
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pass from tho deck over pulleys at tho mast-head, 
and thence to ne.ar the extremities of the yard- The 
lift bears tho designation of the yard to which it is 
attached, as fore-lifl, main-iop-gallant-lifl, &c. See 
Riacixo. 

LI'GAIMENTS are cords, bands, or membranous 
cxjiansions of xvhito fibrous tissue, which pl.ay an 
extremely im])ortant part in the mechanism of joints, 
seeing th.at they pass in fixed directions from one 
bone to .another, .and serve to limit some movements 
of a joint, xvhilc they freely .allow others. 

Todd and Bowman, in their Physiological Anatomy, 
arrange lig.amcnts in three classes : 1. Funicular, 
rounded cords, such as the external Lateral lig.ament 
of the Imee-joint, the perpendicul.ar ligament of the 
nnlde-joint, &c.; 2. Easciciilnr, flattened bands, more 
or less expanded, such as tho lateral ligaments of the 
elbow-joint, and the great majority of ligaments in 
the body ; 3. Capsular, wliich are barrel-shaped 
ex|).ansions attached by their two ends to the two 
bones entering into the formation of the joint, which 
they com]>letcly but loosely inx'est : they constitute 
one of the chief characters of the ball-.and-sockct 
joint, and occur in tho shoulder and hip joints. See 
Joints. 

LTGATE'RA, an It.ali.an term in lilnsic, moaning 
binding, frequently marked by a slur, thus , 
which is placed over certain notes for the purpose of 
shewing that they arc to bo blended together ; if in 
voc.al music, that they are to bo snng with one 
breath ; also used in instmmcnt.al music, to mark 
the phrasing. 

LI'GATURE, the term applied, in Surgery, to 
the thread tied roimd a blood-vessel to stop bleed- 
ing. The ligatures most commonly used consist of 
strong licmjien or silk threads; but catgut, horse- 
hair, &c., have been employed by some surgeons. A' 
lig.ature should bo tied round an artery xidth 
siilUcicnt tightncs.s to cut through its middle and 
internal w-alls. Although tho operation of t)-ing 
arteries xvas clearly known to Rufus of Ephesus, 
xvho flourished in the time of Trnj.an, it subsequently 
fell into desuetude, till it was rediscovered by 
Ambrose Bare, in tho IGth century. 

LIGHT is the subject of the science of Optics 
(q. V.). Wo here just notice its princip.al phenomena, 
and the hxqwthcscs adv.anccd to expLain them. 
Every one knows th.at light diverges from a lumin- 
ous centre in all directions, and that its transmis- 
sion in any direction is straight. It travels with 
great x-clocity, which has been ascertained, by obser- 
vations on the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites and other 
means, to bo ISG.OUO miles per second. Shadows (q. v.) 
are a result of its straight transmission ; and it 
follows from its diverging in all directions from 
a luminous centre, that its intensity diminishes 
inx'ersely as tho square of the distance from tho 
centre. VTien it falls on tho surfaces of bodies, 
it is reflected from them, regularly or irreguLarly, 
tot.ally or partially, or is partly or wholly trans- 
mitted or retracted throiigli them. The phenomena 
of the reflection and of the refraction of light are 
tre.atcd of respectively under the heads Catoptrics 
(q. V.) and Dioptrics (q. v.). Tho facts of obser- 
vation on xvhich catoptrics is founded are txvo : 
1. In tho reflection of light, tho incident ray, tho 
normal to the surface, and the reflected r.ay .are in 
one plane ; 2. Tho angle of reflection is equal to tho 
angle of incidence. Similar to these are the physieal 
Laws on which dioptrics is founded. "When a ray 
of homhgeneous light is incident on a refracting, 
surface, 1. The incident and refracted ray lie in tho 
same plane ns the normal at the point of incidence, 
and on opposite sides of it ; 2. Tho sine of tho angle 
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■ of incidence, -nhatever that angle may he, hears, 
I to the angle of refraction, a ratio dependent only 
i on the nature of the media- hetiveen ■A’hich the 
refraction takes place, and on the nature of the 
light- Id stating those laws, we have hinted at 
light being of different l-iuds. At one time, it was 
not supposed that colour had anj-thiug to do with 
light ; now, there is no serious dispute hut that 
there are lights of different colours (see Cllltoit- 
ATics and SriiCTRtni), with different properties, 
though obeying the same general laws. Among the 
I most striking phenomena of light are those trea^d 
of imder the head PoL-UiisATiox (q. v.). Next to 
these in interest are the phenomena of double 
refraction. See IvErmvcTiON, Dounian. For an 
account of the chief chemical properties of light, see 
PiTOTOGP-.U’iiT and SmcTRUiL See also, for jiheno- 
mena not noticed above, the articles Adekr-vtion, 
DirrnACTio>’', Dispehsiox, Ixtf.rferexce. 

Two hypotheses h.ave been advanced to explain 
the different phenomena of light, viz., the theory of 
cmissim, or the corpuscular theory, and the theory of 
vibration, or the undulatory theory. According to the 
. former, light is an attenuated imponderable sub- 
I stance, whose colours depend on the velocity of its 
j tran.smission. It reg.ards reflection as analogous to 
I the rebounding of elastic bodies ; while, to explain 
I refraction, it assmnes that there are interstices in 
: transparent bodies, to .allow of the passage of, the 
j particles of light, and that these particles .are 
j attracted by the molecules of bodies — their attrac- 
i -tiou combining with the velocity of the jiarticlcs of 
1 light to cause them to deviate in their course. The 
j undulatory theory assumes that light is jirop.agated 
by the vibrations of an imponderable matter tenued 
j Ether (q. v.). On this anew, light is somewhat 
j similar to sound (see Ikterterekce). Newton w.as 
the author of the former theory, and Huyghetis 
m.ay be regarded as the author of the hatter. The 
theories avere long rivals, bat noav no doubt remains 
that the theory of undulations has triimiphed oa-cr 
the other. Its soundness m.ay bo said to rest on 
similar caadence to that which aa-e h.aa'o for the 
theory of gravitation : it had not only satisfactorily 
.accounted for all the phenomena of light, but it li.as 
been the meai s of discovering new phenomena. In 
fact, it has sufiplicd the philosopher aaath the poaa'cr 
of prescience in regard to its subject. Those avho 
avisn to study' the theory may ada'aut.ageously' con- 
sult its popular exposition by- Young {Lectiire-i on 
2ratural Philosophy, London, 1S15), and Lloyd’s 
iVave Theory o/ Liyhl (Dublin, ISoG). The mathe- 
raatic.al theory' is a’ory fully ina’cstigated in Aiiy's 
Mathematical Tracts. 

LIGHT. In point of Laaa', the right to light is one 
of the rights incident to the oaamci-ship of l.and .and 
houses, ^^'ben it is claimed in such a way as to 
interfere avith a neighbour’s absolute rights, it is 
called, in England and Ireland, an Easement (q. v.), 
and in Scotland a Servitude (q. v.). In Engl.and 
and Ireland, the right to light, as betaa'cen neigh- 
bours, is qualified in this avay, and forms a subject 
of frequent dispute in toavns and populous places. 
If A build a house on the edge of his ground 
aaith avindows looking into B’s field or garden 
avhich is adjacent, B may next day, or any time 
avithin 20 years, run uj) a house or screen close 
to A’s aadndows, and darken them all, for one has 
.T.S good a right to build on his oavn land as the 
other. But if B allow A’s house to stand 20 years 
without building, B is for ea'cr .after prea'ented 
from building on his oavn land so as to d.arkcn 
A’a lights, for A then acquires a prescriptive right 
to .an e.asement over.B’s lands. In the Homan law, 
a person was entitled not only to a servitude of 
light, but also of prospect ; but in this country the 


right of prospect, or of having a fine view, is not 
recognised by the law, except so f.ar that the lights, 
after 20 years, miist not be sensibly darkened. In 
Scotland, a servitude of light may e.xist in like man- 
ner, but it cannot be constituted except by special 
grant; whereas in Eughand, if nothing is said, the 
right is acquired by prescription, or mere lapse of 
time. In Scotland, a neighbour, B, may, after 20 
y'cars, or any distance of time, buUd on his own land, 
.and darken A’s windows, provided he do not act 
w.antonly, emidously, or so as to cause a nuisance. 

LIGHTER, a large ll.at-bottomed barge or boat, 
usu.ally propelled or guided by two heavy o.ars, and 
used for conveying merchandise, coals, &c., between 
ships aud portions of the shore they' cannot reach by 
re.ason of their draught. 

LIGHTFOOT, Joiix, one of the earlier Hebrew 
scholars of England, was born in 1002 .at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, in Staffordshire. Ho studied at Clu-ist’s 
College, Cambridge, and, after entering into orders, 
bec.ame chaplain to Sir Howland Cotton, who, being 
bimsclf a good Hebrew scholar, inspired L. with a 
desire to become one also. In 1027, .appeared his 
Entbhim, or Miscellanies Christian and Judaical, 
which were dedicated to Sir Howland, who, in 1031, 
presented him to the rectory of Ashley' in Stafford- 
shire. Subsequently, ho removed to London, that 
he might have better opportimitios for the jiroso- 
cution of his favourite study ; aud in 1012 ho 
was chosen minister of St Bartholomew’s, to the 
p.arishionci-s of which he dedicated his Handful 
of Glcaninys out of the Booh of Exodus (London, 
1C1.3). His most important work is Horcc llebraica: 
cl Tahmidiea:, kc. (Cambridge, 1048)), recently 
re-edited by' R. G.andell (4 vols., 0.xford, 185!)). L. 
w.as one of the Assembly' of Divines who met at 
IVcstminstor in 1043, and in the debates that 
took pl.acc there, betrayed a decided predilection for 
the .I’rcsbyterian form of chimch government. In 
the same yc.ar, ho w.as chosen Master of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, and in 1055 vice-chancellor of the 
university'. At the Restoration, ho comidied with 
the terms of the Act of Unifoimity. ' Ho died at 
Ely, December 0, 1075. At his de.ath, ho w.as 
engaged on a Harmony. The first collected edition 
of L,."s works w.as ])ublished in 1084, in 2 vols. folio ; 
the best, by the Rev. J. Pitman, in 1822 — 1825, 
in 13 vols. L. was a very learned Hebraist for 
his time, but he was not free from the unscientific 
crotchets of the jicriod, holding, for example, the 
inspiration of tho vowel-points, kc. He has dpno 
good service to theology by' pointing out and insisting 
uj)on the close connection between the T.almudic.al 
and Midr.ashic writings and tho New TesLameut, 
whicli, to a certain extent, is only to be imderstood 
by illustrations from tho anterior and contempor- 
aneous religious literature. 

LIGHT-HOUSE, a building on some conspicuous 
point of the sea-shore, island or rook, from which a 
li"ht is exhibited at night as a guide to mariners. 
Tie light-houses of tho United Kingdom now num- 
ber, uHh harbour-lights, upwards of 500 stations, 
and include some of the finest specimens of engineer- 
ing, such as Smeaton’a Eddystone, Robert Steven- 
son’s Bell Rock, Alan Stevenson’s Skerryvoro, and 
James 'Walker’s Bishop Rock. More recently, some- 
what similar structures have been erected on tho 
"Wolf Rock jn the English Channel by iMr Douglass, 
and on the* Duheartaol'- Rook, Argy'leshire, and on 
the Cliickcns, off the Isle of Man, by Messrs D. & T. 
Stevenson. As information will ho i found under 
their respective heads regarding some of these inter- 
esting, works, wo shall restrict ourselves in the follow- 
ing short memoir to the most approved means of pro- 
ducing a powerful light for tho use of the mariner. 
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Culoptvic or lif'Jlectinfj Sf/stcm. — All of those rays 
of light proceeding from the focus of a paraboloid 
(tig. 1), -which fall upon its surface, arc reflected 
parallel to the axis so as to form a solid beam of 
light. When a series of such reflectors arc arranged 
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close to each other round a cylinder in a light- 
house, they illunnnato constantly, though not with 
Cfiual intensity, the whole horizon. .'\s the property^ 
of the parabolic reflector is to collect the rays 
incident upon its surf.ico into one bc.am of par.al- 
lel rays, it would bo absolutely imiiossiblc, were 
the flame from which the rays proceed .a m.athc- 
matical point, to proclucc a light which would 
illuminate the whole of the hori/.on, unless there 
were an inlinito number of rcllcctors. But as the 
radiant, instead of being a mathematical point, is a 
physic.al object, consi.sling of a flame of very iiot.ablc 
size, the rays which come from the outer portion of 
the luminous cone proceed, after reflection, in such 
divergent directions, as to render it pr.actic.ally 
possible to light up. though uncfiually, the whole 
liorizon. Tlio useful divergence produced in this 
way by' a burner of one inch in diameter, with a 
foc.al distance of four inches, is in the horizontal 
plane about 1-1° 2'2'. The whole horizon may thus 
1)0 illuinin.ated by reflectors. 

If, for the purpose of distinction, it is desired to 
shew a rrrofriny light, then several of those reflectors 
are placed with their axes parallel to e.aeh other on 
each of the faces of a four-sided frame, which is 
made to revolve. In such a ease, the mariner sees a 
light only' at those times when one of the faces of 
the frame is directed towards him, but at other 
times he is loft in d.arUness. The rotation of the 
frame upon its axis thus produces to his eye a 
succession of light and dark iiiterv.als, which cn.ablcs 
him to distinguish it from the li.xed light which 
is constantly in view in every aziniutli. Tho dis- 
tinction of a red light is produced by using a 
chimney of red instead of white glass for e.aeh burner. 
Tho Jlashing or scintillating light, giving, by rapid 
revolutions of the frame, tiaslics once every live 
seconds, which is one of the most striking of all 
tho distinctions, was first introduced by the late 
hir Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the North- 
ern Light-houses, in 1822, at Rliinns of Islay', in 
Argylcshirc. Tho same engineer also introduced 
what has been called tho intcrvullcnt light, by' which 
a stationary frame with reflectors is instantaneously 
eclipsed, and is again as suddenly rcve.aled to view 
by the vertical movement of oiiacjuo cylinders in 
front of the reflectors. The intorniittent is distin- 
guished from tho revolving light, which also appears 
and disappears successively to the view, by the 
suddenness of tho eclipses and of the rcappcar.ances, 
whereas in all revolving lights there is a gradual 
waxing and waning of the light. Tho late Mr 
iii 


Wilson introduced at Troon Harbour an intermit- 
tent light which was produced by a beautifully 
simple contrivance for suddenly lowering and rais- 
in" a "as-flame. Mr Robert Louis Stevenson has 
proposed an intermittent light of unequal periods 
by causing unccyual sectors of a spherictal mirror 
to revolve between tho flame, and a fixed dioptric 
apparatus (such as that shewn in figs., 3 and 4). 
Tho power of the light is increased by the action 
of the spherical mirror, which also acts as a mask 
in the opposite azimuths. The number of distinc- 
tive light-house characteristics has not yet been 
exhausted in practice, for v.arious other distinctions 
may be produced by combination of those already 
in use ; .as for example, revolving, flashing, or inter- 
mittent lights might be made not only red and 
avhite alternately, but two red or white, avith one 
white or red. Similar combinations could of course 
be employed where two lights arc shewn from tho 
s.ame, or from separate towers. 

Dioptric Si/stcni. — Another method of bonding the 
divcr"in" r.ay's proceeding from a lamp into such 
direcrions as shall be useful to tho mariner, is that 
of refraction. If a flame be placed in the focus of a 
lens of the proper form, tho diverging r.ays will bo 
l)cnt ]).ar.allcl to each other, so as to form a sin"le 
solid beam of light. M. Augustin Fresnel was the 
first to propose and to introduce lenticular action 
into light-liousc illumination, by' tho adoption of 
the annular or built lens, which had been sug- 
gested as a buniing instrument by' Buffon and Con- 
dorcct. lie also, in eonjunction with Ar.ago and 
hlathicii, used a large lamp having four concen- 
tric .avicks. I)i order to produce a revolving light 
on the lenticular or dioptric system, a different 
arrangement avas adopted from th.at avhich wo haa'c 
described for tho catoptric system. Tho large lamp 
avas jiow made a fixture, and four or more annular 
lenses avero fitted together, so as to form a frame of 
glass avhich surrounded tho lamp. When this frame 
is made to revolve round the lamp, tho mariner .gets 
the bill cITcot of tho lens ayhenever its axis is 
pointed toavards him, .and this full light fades 
gradually into darkness .as the axis of tho lens p.asscs 
from him. In order to operate upon those r.ays of 
light avhich passed above the lens, .a sy’stem of 
fottUc optical agents avas employed by Fresnel. 
These (sec fig. 2) consisted of a pyramid of lenses, n, 
aa*ith mirrors, 6, ])l.accd aboa'c at the projaer angle for 
rendering tlie rays passing upwards parallel to those 
avhich came from tho amuilar lens, L. But Fresnel 
did not stop here, for, in order to make the lenticular 
system suitable for fixed as avell as revolving lights, 
he designed a new optical agent, to avhich the name 
of ci/lindric refractor has been given, this consisted 
of cylindrical lenses, avhich avere the solids that 
avould bo generated avere the middle a’ertical profile 
of an annular lens'mado to circulate round a vertic.al 
axis. The action of this instrument is obviously, 
avhile .allowing tho r.ays to spread naturally in the 
horizontal plane, to suffer refraction in tho vertic.al 
plane. The effect of this instrument is therefore to 
shew a light of equal intensity constantly all round 
the horizon, and thus to form a better and more equal 
light than that which was formerly produced for fixed 
bghts by' parabolic reflection. It is obvious, how- 
ever, from our description th.at the diverging r.ays 
which were not intercepted by this cylindric hoop, 
or those which would have passed upw.ards .and been 
uselessly' expended in illuminating tho clouds, or 
downwards an uselessly illiuninating the light-room 
floor, were lost to the mariner; and in order to 
render these effective, Fresnel ultijnately' adopted 
the use of what has been called the internal or total 
reflection of glass ; and here it is necess.ary to explain 
that one of the great adv.autages of the action by 
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, glass over reflection by metal 13 the smaller quantity required to illuminate conslanihj the avhole of the 
' of light that it absorbs. It has been ascertained horizon with equal intensity, the dioptric light of 
j that there is a gain of nearly one-fourth (>249) by Fresnel avith Mr Alan Stevenson’s improvements is 
I employing glass ))rism3 instead of metallic reflectors 
, for light-house illumination. There were therefore 
I introduced above and below the cylindrio refracting 







hoop which we have described, separate glass prisms 
of triangular section, the first surface of each of 
which refracted to a certain c.vtent any ray of light 
that fell upon it, while the second surface was 
placed at such an angle as to reflect, b 3 ' total reflec- 
tion, the ray which had before been refracted by the 
first surface ; and the last or outer surface produced 
another refraction, which made the raj's finally pass 
out parallel with those refracted by the centr.al 
cylindrio hoop. The light falling above the cylindric 
hoop was thus bj' refractions and reflections bent 
downwards, and that falling below was bent upwards, 
so as to bo mK le horizontal and parallel -with that 
proceeding from' the refracting hoop. Figs. 3 and 4 






a perfect instrument. But the case is different as 
regards revolving lights, or those where the whole 
raj's have to he concentrated into one or more beams 
of p.arallel raj’s. To revert to the par.aholic reflector, 
it must be obvious (see fig. 1) that all rays which 
escape past the lips of the reflector, and which are 
shown i)j' hard lines in tlie diagram, never reach the 
eye of the mariner, while, if we return to the 
dioptric revolving light of ITrcsnel (fig. 2), we find 
that those r.aj's which escape past the lens are acted 
on by Ixoo agents, both of which cause loss of light 
bj' absoqition. The loss occasioned by the inclined 
mirrors (lig. 2), and in passing through the pyramidal 
inclined lenses, was estimated by Fresnel himself at 
one-half of the whole incident rays. In order to 
avoid this loss of light, Mr Thomas Stevenson pro- 
posed, in 1849, to introduce an arrangement by 
whicli the use of one of these agents is avoided, and 
the cmifloj'mcnt of total reflection, which had been 
successfully employed by Fresnel for fi.ved lights, 
w.as introduced with great advantage for revolving 
lights. 

‘This effect m.ay bo produced in the case of 
metallic reflectors by the combination of an annular 
lens, L (fig. 5) ; a ](ar.aboIic conoid, a, truncated at 
its p.arameter, or between that .and its vertex ; and 
.a portion of a Bjihcrical mirror, 6. Tlio lens, when 
at its proper focal distance from the flame, subtends 
the same angle from it ns the outer lips of the 
paraboloid, so that no r.ay of light coming from 
the front of the flame can escape being intercepted 
either bj' the paraboloid or the lens. The splieric.al 
reflector occupies the place of the parabolic conoid 
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represent in elevation and yertic.al section this, which 
i.a the most perfect of Fresnel’s' inventions in light- 
house illumination, especially when made in pieces 
of the rhomboidal form, and used in connection 
with the diagonal framing introduced by Mr Alan 
Stevenson. In the fig., p shews the refr.aeting and 
totally reflecting prisms, and 11 the cylindric refractor. 

From what has been st.ated, it will be readily 
seen that, in so far as regards fixed lights, which are 



which has been cut off behind the parameter. The 
flame is at once in the centre of the spherical mirror, 
and in the common focus of the lens and paraboloid. 
The whole sphere of rays emanating from the flame 
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may bo regarded as divided into tvo hemispberes. 
Part of the anterior bemispbere of rays is mter- 
cepted by tbe lens, and made parallel by its aetion, 
while tbe remainder is intercepted by the para- 
boloidal surface, and made parallel by its action. 
The rays forming tbe posterior bemispbere fall on 
tbe spberic.al mirror behind the flame, and are re- 
flected forwards again, through tbe focus in tbe 
same lines, but in opposite dii'ections to those in 
which they came, wbenec passing onwards, they are 
in part refracted bj’ the lens, and the rest are made 
parallel by tbe paraboloid. Tbe back rays thus 
finally emerge horizontally in union with the light 
from the anterior bemispbere. This instrument, 
therefore, fulfils the necessary conditions, by collect- 
ing the oitirc sphere of dhcr(fing rays into one beam 
of parallel rays without employing any unnecessary 
agents’ 

' AVhat has been just described is what Jlr Steven- 
son terms a catoptric holophote. What follows is .a 
description of bis dioptric holophote, in which tot.al 
rencction, or the most perfect sj’stem of illumin.ation, 
is adopted. The front half of the r.ays is operated 
upon by totally reflocting glass prisms (p, p, fig. C), 



similar in section to those applied by Fresnel for 
fixed lights ; but instead of being curviline.ar in tbe 
horizontal plane only, they are also curviline.ar in the 
vertic.al plane, and thus produce, in union avith an 
annular lens, a beam of parallel rays, similar to avbat 
is cITectcd by the parabolic mirror (lig. 1). The rays 
proceeding backwards fall upon glass prisms, ah, ah, 
avhicb produce two total rcllections upon each r.ay, 
and cause it to pa-.s back through the flame, so as 
ultimately to fall in the proi)cr direction upon the 
dioptric holophote in front, so that the whole of the 
light proceeding from the flame is thus ultimately 
parallelised by means of the smallest number and 
the best kinds of ojitical .agents. It is a remarkable 
property of the spherical mirror, ah, th.at no ray 
i)assc3 through it, so that an observer standing 
behind the instrument iierceives no light, though 
there is nothing between him and the flame but a 
screen of transparent glass. 

Where the light is produced bj- a groat ccntiaal 
stationary burner, tbe ai)par.atu3 .assumes the form 
(lig. 7) of a polygonal fiaaine, consisting of sectors 
of lenses and bolophotal ])risins, which revolves 
round the flame, and each face of which produces 
a beam of parallel rays. Hence, avhen the frame 
revolves round the central flame, the mariner is 
alternately illuminated and left in darkness, accord- 
ing .as the .axis of each successive face is pointed 
towards him or from him. The difl’crence between 
tbe revolving light of Fresnel and the bolophotal 
light, avill be readily seen by comparing fig. 7 and 
fig. 2, in the former of which, one .agent is enabled 
to do tbe avork of two agents in the latter, avhile 
tot.al reflection, or that by avhich le.ast light is lost, 
12C 


is substituted for metallic reflection. The dioptric 
bolophotal S}’stem, or that by which total reflection 
is used as a portion of the revolving apparatus, avas 
first emplo 3 'ed on a 
•small scale in 1850 at 
the Horsburgh Light- 
house, and on the large 
scale in 1851, at North 
Eonaldshay in Orkney. 

Since th.at date, this 
system has been all 
but unia’crsally intro- 
duced into Europe and 
Americ.a. 

Azimuthal Condens- 
ing Light. — The above 
is a description of the 
general principles on 
aadiich light-houses are 
illuminated. In plac- 
ing a light in some 
situations, rcg.ard, how- 
ea’er, must be had to 
the phj’sic.al peculiari- 
ties of the locality ; 
the folloaving platis of 
hir Tliomas ytevenson 
m.aj’ bo cited as ex- 
amples. In fixed lights of .the ordinarj- constmo- 
tion, the light is distributed, as already explained, 
cquallj' all round tbe horizon, and is avcll adapted 
for a rock or island surrounded bj’ the sea. Cut 
where it is onlj' neccssarj’ to illuminate a narrow 
Sound, as shown bj- the chart, fig. 8, it is obnous th.at 
the requirements arc verj- difl'orent. On the side 
next the shore, no light is required at .all ; across tho 
Sound, a feeble light is all th.at is ncccss.arj’, because 
the distance at which it has to bo scon is sm.all, 
owing to the narrowness of tho channel ; avhile up 
the Sound (DC) and down the Sound (jVA), the sea 
to be illuminated is of greater or lessor extent, and 
requires a corresponding intensity. If the light were 
made siifiiciontl}’ powerful to answer for the gre.ater 
distance, it avould be much too powerful for the 
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shorter distance across the Sound. Such an arr.ange- 
ment would occasion an unnecessary waste of oil, 
while the light th.at w.as cast on the l.andaa-ard side 
avould bo .altogether useless. Fig. 9 represents (in 
plan) the condensing light, bj- which the light proceed- 
ing from the flame is allocated in the different azimuths 
in proportion to the distances at which the light requires 
to he seen hy the mariner in those azimuths. Let us 
suppose that the r.aj-s marked a require to be seen 
.at the greatest distance down tho Sound, and those 
marked )3 to a someavhat smaller distance up tho 
Sound. In order to strengthen those arcs, the spare 
light procectUng landaaaards, avhich avould otherwise 
be lost, is intercepted bj- portions of holophotcs, B 
and C, subtending spberic.al angles proportioned to 
tho rel.atia-o -ranges and angular spaces of the, .arcs 
a. and fi. Tho portions of light thus intercepted are 
parallelised by tho holophotcs, and f.all upon straight 
prisms a, a, and h, h, respectivelj’, aa-hich again refract 
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tliem in the horizontal plane only j and, after passing 
through focal points (independent for each prism), 
they emerge in separate equal beams, and diverge 
through the same angles as a and ^ r’espectively. 



In this ivay, the light proceeding up and down the 
Sound is strengthened in the required ratio_ by 
utilising, in the manner we have described, tlie light 
whieh would otherwise have been lost on the land. 
Those instruments were first introduced at three 
Sound lights in the west of Scotl.and, in 1S57, where 
apparatus of a small size, combined with a small 
burner, was found to produce, in the onl 3 ’ directions 
in which great power was required, beams of light 
equal to tiio largest class of apparatus and burner. 
The saving thus oITocted in oil, &o., has been esti- 
mated at about £100 or £500 per annum for these 
three stations. 

Apparent Lir/Jil . — At Stornoway Bajqthc position 
of a simlv rock has been sufficiently indicated by 
means of a beam of parallel rays tltroxon from the 
shore up in certain optical apparatus fixed in the top 
of a bea.’.on erected upon the rock itself. It was 
suggested that the light-house should bo built on 
the outlying submerged reef, but the cost would 
have been very groat, and Tilr Stevenson's suggestion 
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of the apparent light was adopted. By means of 
tills pilan {vide ‘chart, fig. 10), the expense of erect- 
ing a light-house on the rock itself has been saved, 
and all the purposes of the mariner sen'cd. It has 


to 


been called an apparent light, from its appearing 
to proceed from a flame on the roch, while the light in 
reality proceeds from the shore, about 650 feet distant, 
and is refracted by glass prisms placed on the beacon. 
Floating Lights are vessels fitted with lights 
moored at sea in the vicinity of reefs. Prior to 
1S07, the lantern was hung at the yard-arm. 
The late Mr Eobert Stevenson then introduced 
the present system of lanterns, having a copper 
tube in the centre capable of receiving the 
vessel’s mast, which passed through the tube, 
the lights being placed all round. In this way, 
proper optical appliances can be employed, and 
the lantern can be lowered on the mast so as to 
pass through the roof of a house on the deck, 
where the Lamps .are filled or trimmed. In 1SG4, 
six floating lights were constructed for the 
Ilooghlj’ under the directions of Messrs Steven- 
son, in which the dioptric principle was applied. 
Eight half-fixed light apparatus of glass with 
spherical mirrors behind, were placed in the 
lantern round the mast, so as to shew in every 
azimuth raj’s from three of them at once. 

Differential Lens . — This is an annular lens, 
curved to different radii on both sides, so as to 
increase the divergence in any given ratio. The 
small arc of about G°, which is unequally 
illuminated by the lens as presently constructed, 
maj' be made of equal intensity tliroughout by 
the differential form, or by means of separate 
straight prisms placed at the sides. 

Sources of Light . — The descriptions which 
have already been given have all had reference 
the best mc.aiis of cmiilojdng a given light, 
hiany attempts Iiave from time to time been made 
to increase the power of the radiant itself. 

Magneto-electric Light . — The electric light dis- 
covered by Dr Faradaj’, and recently adapted to 
light-house purposes by Professor Holmes, has lately 
been introduced under the auspices of the Trinity 
House of London. 

Gas. — The uncertainty and other objections 
attending the manufacture and use of gas in remote 
and inaccessible places, bave ivith some e.xceptions as 
j'ct prevented its adoption at light-house stations, but 
it has been successfully used at many harbour-lights. 

Oil and Paraffin . — The oil which is chiefly em- 
ploj’cd in Great Britain is that which goes bj' the 
name of colza, and the quantities annually consumed 
at the Eorthern Light-houses may be stated at *10 gal- 
lons for an argand 1 in. iu diameter, and SOU gallons 
for the four-wick burner, which is used in dioptric 
lights of the first order. Captain Doty’s burner for 
paraffin, which is the best which has as yet been 
suggested, has been introduced into the French and 
the Scotch light-houses. I’.arafiin has been found to 
give a more intense light than colza at half the cost. 

Visibility of Lights . — The distance at which any 
light can be seen, of course depends on the height of 
the tower, and varies with the state of the atmos- 
phere. Tlic greatest recorded distance at which an 
oil-light has been visible is that of the holophotal 
light of Allcpej’ at Travancore, which has been seen 
from an elevated situation at a distance of 45 miles. 
The holopliotal revolving light at Baccalieu, in New- 
foundland, is seen every night in clear we-tther at 
Cape Spoar— a distance of 40 nautical miles. 

Power of Light-house Apparatus . — The reflector 
(25 in. diam.) used in the Northern Light-houses, 
with a burner of 1 in. diam., is considered equal to 
about SCO argand flames. The cj’lindric refractor, 
used in fixed lights, with a four-wick burner, has 
been estimated at 250 ; while the annular lens in 
revolving lights,' with the same burner, is equal to 
about 3000 argand flames. See Ligutinu or 
Beacons and Buoys at Sea, in Surr., Vol. X. 
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LIGHTRIIfG (Fr. eclair, Ger. Blitc), tlio name 
given to tlie sudden disdiarge of electricity between 
one gi’oup of clouds and anotber, or between the 
clouds and the ground. It is essentiallj’- the same, 
though on a much grander scale, as the spark 
obtained from an electric machine. Clouds charged 
with electricity are called thunder-clouds, and are 
easily knoAvn by their peculiarlj’ dark and dense 
appearance. The height of thunder-elouds is very 
various : sometimes thej* have been seen as high as 
25,700 feet, and a thunder-cloud is recorded .whose 
height was only 89 feet above the ground. According 
to Arago, there arc three kinds of lightning, which 
he names lightning of the first, second, and third 
classes. Lightning of the first class is familiarly 
known as forked-lightning (Fr. eclair en zig-zap). 
It ajipears as a broken line of light, dense, thin, 
and well defined at the edges. Occasionally, when 
darting between the clouds and the earth, it brealrs 
up near the latter into one or two forks, and is then 
called bifurc.ate or trifurcate. The terminations of 
these branches are sometimes several thousand feet 
from each other. Qn several occasions, the length of 
forked-lightning has been tried to be got at trigono- 
metricaUj', and the result g.ave a length of several 
miles. Lightning of the second class is what is com- 
monly called sheet-lightning (Ger. FlacltaiblHz). It 
has no definite form,"but seems to be a gre.at mass 
of light. It has not the intensity of lightning of the 
first class. Sometimes it is tinned decidedly red, at 
other times, blue or adolet. AVhen it occurs behind 
a cloud, it lights up its outh’ne only. Occasionally, 
it illumines the world of clouds, and appears to 
come forth from the heart of them. Shect-hghtning 
is very mtioh more frequent than forked-li^tning. 
Lightning of the third kind is called ball-lightning 
(Fr. globes de feu, Ger. Kugelbliiz). This so-called 
lightning describes, perhaps, more a meteor, which, 
on r.are occasions, accompanies electric discharge, 
or lightning proper, than a phenomenon in itself 
dectrical. It is said to occur in this way : After a 
violent explosion of lightning, a ball is seen to pro- 
ceed from the region of the explosion, and to make 
its way to the e.irth in a curved lino like a bomb. 
"When it reaches the ground, it either splits up at 
once, and disappears, or it rebounds like an elastic 
ball several times before doing so. It is described as 
being very dangerous, readily setting fire to the build- 
ing on whicli it .alights ; and a lightning-conductor 
is no protection against it. BaU-lightuiim lasts for 
several seconds, and, in this respect, differs very 
widely from lightning of the first and second classes, 
which are, in file strictest sense, moment.ary. 

The thunder (Fr. ionnerre, Ger. Donner) which 
accompanies lightning, as avell as the snap attending 
the electric spark, has not yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for. Both, no doubt, arise from a commo- 
tion of the air brought about by the pass.age of elec- 
tricity; but it is difficult to imderstand how it takes 
place. Suppose this difficulty cleared, there stiU 
remains the prolonged rolling of the thunder, and its 
strange rising and falling to aocoimt for. The echoes 
sent between the clouds and the e.arth, or between 
objects on the earth’s surface, m.ay explain this to 
some extent, but not fully. A person m the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of a hash of lightning hears only 
one sharp report, which is peculiarly sharp when an 
object is struck by it. A person at a distance hears 
the same report as a prolonged peal, and persons in 
different situations hear it each in a different way. 
This may be so far explained. The path of the' 
lightning may be reckoned at one or two miles in 
length, and each point of the path is the origin of a 
Eejuarate sound. Suppose, for the sake of simplicity, 
th.at the path is a straight line, a person at the 
extremity of this line must hear a prolonged report; 


for though the sound originating at each point of 
the path is produced at the same instant, it is some 
time before the sound coming from the more distant 
points of the line reaches the ear. A person near 
the middle of the line hears the avhole less prolonged, 
because he is more equidistant from the different 
parts of it. Each listener in this way he.ars a differ- 
ent peal, according to the position he stands in with 
reference to the line. On this supposition, however, 
thunder ought to begin at its loudest, and gradually 
die away, bec.axise the soimd comes first from the 
nearest points, and then from points more and more 
distant. Such, however, it is well knorni, is not the 
case. Distant thunder at the beginning is just 
audible, and no more ; then it gradual!}’ swells into 
a, crashing sound, and again grows f.ainter, till it 
ceases. The rise .and fall are not continuous, for the 
whole peal appears to be made up of several succes- 
sive peals, which rise and f.aU as the whole. Soihe 
have attempted to account for this modulation from 
the forked form of the lightning, which makes so 
many different centres of sound, .at different angles 
with each other, the w.aves coming from which inter- 
fere with each other, at one time moving in opposite 
directions, and obliterating the soimd, at another in 
the same w.ay, and then strengthening the soimd, 
jiroduced by each. Thunder has never been heard 
more than 14 mdos from the flash.' The report of 
artillery has been heard at much gre.ater distances. 
It is said that the cannonading at the battle of 
“Waterloo was heard at the town of Creil, in the 
north of France, about 115 miles from the field. 

LIGHTNING-COKDUOTOE (Fr. faralon- 
nerre, Ger. Blitzahleiler). O^he principle of the 
lightning-conductor is, that electricity, of two 
conducting passages, selects the better; and that 
when it has got a sufficient conducting passage, 
it is disarmed of aU destructive energy. If a 
person holds his hand near the prime conductor of 
a powerful electric machine in action, he receives 
long forked stinging sparks, each of which c.ausos 
a very sensible convulsion in his frame. But if 
he holds in his hand a b.all, connected with the 
ground by a wire or -ch.ain, the above sens.ation 
is scarcely, if at all, felt, as each spark occiu-s, 
for the elcctricit}’, now, h.aidng the ball and wire 
passage to the groimd, prefers it to the less con- 
ducting body. If, instead of a ball, a pointed rod 
were used, no sparks woidd pass, and no sensation 
whatever would be felt. The point silently dis- 
charges the prime conductor, and docs not .allow the 
electricity to accumulate in it so as to produce a 
spark; and the quantity p.assing at a time, even sup- 
posing the rod drsconnected with the gi-oimd, is not 
sufficient to affect the nerves. If, for the iirime con- 
ductor of the machine, we substitute the thunder- 
clouds ; for the body, a building ; for the convulsive 
sensation, as the evidence of electric power, heat- 
ing and other destructive effects ; for the ball, or rod, 
and wire, the lightning-conductor, we have the same 
■conditions exhibited on a larger natimal sc.ale. It 
is easier, however, , to protect a building from the 
attacks of lightning than the body from the electric 
sp.ark, as the rod in the one case is a much better 
conductor, compared with the building, than it is 
compared with the body, .and, in consequence, mbre 
easily diverts the electricity into it. 

The lightning-conductor consists of- three parts : 
the rod, or part overtopping the building ; the 
conductor, or p.art connecting the rod with the 
groimd ; .and the part in the groimd. The rod is 
made of a p}T.amidal or conical form (the hatter 
being preferable), from 8 to 30 feet in height, 
securely fixed to the roof or highest p.art of the 
I building. Gay-Lussac proposes that this rod should 
I consist, for the greater part of its length below, of 
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iron ; tlinfc it sliould then l)e surniounted Lj' a aliorf 
sliarp cone of brass; and tliat it should finally 
end in a fine platinum needle; tbo u-liolo being 
riveted or soldered together, so ns to rb'ndcr perfect 
the conducting conneetion of the parts. The difli- 
■culty of construeting sueli a rod^has led generally 
to the adoption of simple rods of iron or copper, 
vvhose points are gilt, to keep them from becoming 
blunt by oxidation. _ It is of the utmost importance 
that the u]iper extremity of the rod should end in a 
shaqi point, because the sharper the point the more 
is the clcctric.al action of the eonduetor limited to 
the ]ioint, and diverted from the rest of the con- 
ductor. There is thus less danger of the electricity 
sparking from the conductor at the side of the build- 
ing into the building itself. Were the rjnantity of 
the electricity of the clouds not so enormous, the 
pointed rod would prevent a lightning-discharge 
altogether ; but oven .as it is, the adolencc of the 
bghtning-clischargo is considcriRily Ic.ssened by the 
silent di.scharglng-power of the point pre\-iouslj’ 
taking place. According to Kisenlbhr, a conical 
rod, S feet in height, onglit to have a diameter at 
its base of 111.3 lines, .and one of 110 feet a diameter 
of Cfi.G lines. 

The part of the liglitniug-couductor fonuiiig the 
conneetion between the rod and the ground, is gene- 
rally a prismatic or cylindrical rod of iron (tlie hitter 
being preferable), or a strap of copjicr ; sometimes a 
rope of iron or copper wire is used. Iron avire 
iiniirovc-s .as a conductor when electric currents pass 
through it ; cojipcr v<Ire, in the same clrcumstancos, 
becomes brittle. An iron rope is much belter, tlmre- 
forc, for conducting than a coiiper one. G.alv.anised 
iron is, of all materials, the bc.st for conductors. The 
condneting-rod ought to be projicrl.v comiectcd with 
the conical rod cither hy riveting or soldering or 
both. Here, as at oven- point of jmicftirc, the 
utmost care must ho taken that there is no break 
in the conduction. Tlie coudneting-rod is led along 
the roof, and down the outside of the w.alls, and 
is kept in its position hy holdf.isU lixed in the 
building. There must he no sharp turns in it, Imt 
each bend must be made .as round as iiossiblc. 
Coii'-hkr.ablc discussion li.as arisen .as to the proper 
thickness for the conducting-rod. If it were too 
small, it svould only conduct part of the electricity, 
and Ic.ave tlio biiililing to conduct the rest, and it 
might he melted by the electricity emie.avouriiig to 
force a ]iassage tliroiigli it as an insuliicient con- 
ductor The I’.aris Commission, avhieh s.at in ISA'!, 
gave the ininimum section of an iron eonduetor 
a-S a sqn.arc of 15 rnillimttrc.s (about iths of .an inch) 
in side, ami this they cniisidereil quite snlficient 
in all circumslancc.s. A rod of cojiper wciidd need 
to he only f,ths of this,. as eopjier conducts elec- 
tricity about six times more readily than iron. 
This e.aleuhation is verj- generally followed in prac- 
tice. In leading the conductor along the building, it 
ibonld be kcjit as much ap.art .as possible from masses 
of conducting matter about the building, kiicIi As 
iron beams, machinery, &c. These in.ay form a 
broken chain of conductors commiinic.atiiio with the 
ground, and divert a portion of the electricity from 
the lightning-conductor. If such took jilacc, then at 
each intcmiplion electricity would pass in a visible 
and dangerous w.ay, and the cfTicacy of the conductor 
would be lost. If the conductor cannot be jiropcrly 
insulated from these massc.s of metal, llic tieccssar}' 
security is got by putting tbern in connection with 
the conductor, so as to form a ]iart of it. Water- 
runs, leaden roofs, and the like, must, for this rc.a.son, 
all he placed in conducting connection svith the 
conductor. 

The portion of the lightning-conductor which is 
tilaced in the ground is no less worthy of .attention 
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than the other two. Slioidd the lower part of the 
conductor end in dry earth, it is worse than useless, 
for when the lightning, attracted by the prominence 
and point of the upper rod, strikes it, it finds, in 
all likelihood, no p.assagc through the unconduoting 
dry earth, and, in consequence, strikes off to a part 
of the ground wbord it may easily disperse itself and 
be lost. Wlicrevcr it is practicable, a lightning- 
conductor should end in a well or large Irody of 
avater. Water is a good conductor, and having vari- 
ous ramilic.stions in the soil, offers the best facility 
to the electricity to become dispersed and harmless 
in the ground. The rod, on reaching the ground, 
should bo led down a foot .and a half, or two feet, 
into the soil, and then turned away at right angles 
to the wall from the building in a horizontal 
dr.ain filled urith charcoal, for alrout from 12 to IG 
feet, and then turned into the well so far that its 
termination is little likely to he left di-y. inicro 
.a well c.annot be made, a hole G inebos wide (wider, 
if possible) should bo bored, from 0 to IG feet, the 
rod placed in the middle of it, and the intervening 
apace closely packed with freshly heated charcoal. 
The charcoal serves the double purtrosc of keeping 
the iron from nisting, and of leading .away tho 
electricity from the rod into tho ground. 

Lightniiig-condnctors, when constructed with 
care, li.avc licen proved beyond a doubt to bo a 
sufficient protection from tbo ravages of ligbtniii". 
The circle within whiob a lightning-conductor is 
found to bo efficacious, is very limited. Its radius 
is gcnenallj- .assumed to bo twice the height of tlid 
rod. On largo buildings, it is therefore necessary 
to Ii.avo sevcr,al rods, one on each prominent part 
of tho building, .all being connected so as to form 
one conducting system. In 8bip.s, a rod is iilaced 
on every mast, and tlicir connection with the sea is 
established by strips of copper inlaid in tbo masts, 
and attached below to tbo rnotal of or about tbo 
keel. 

LIGHTNING-PRINTS are appc.ar.ancos somo- 
time.s found on the sltin or clothing of men or 
animals tliat are cither struck by lightning, or arc 
in tlie vicinity of the stroke, and currently believed 
to be pliotograpliic representations of Biirrotinding 
objects or scenery. The existence of such iirints 
appears, from a theoretical point of view, highly 
improhablc, ns tho essential conditions of fonuiiig 
.a photographic image arc wanting ; still, several 
apparently well-aiithcntientcd instances have been 
recordoil, which have led scicntilio authorities to 
give at lc.ast ]iarti.al credence to them. One or 
two instances may servo to give a gcnor.al ide.a 
of what arc meant by bglitiiiiig-prints. At Can- 
delarLa (Cuba), in 1S2S, a young man was stniek 
dc.ad by lightning iic.ar a house, on one of the uiii- 
dows of wiiicli was nailed a liorso-slioe ; and the 
image of tho lioi-se-shoe was said to he distinctly 
])riiitcd upon tho neck of the young man heiie.ath 
the right car. On the Mth of November 1S3I), 
lightning stnick the Ch.'itc.aii of Bcn.atoimifcro, in 
La VendGe ; at tho time, a l.ady happened to ho 
seated on a chair in the salon, and on the back 
of her dress were printed minutely the ornaments 
on tbo back of the chair. In September lSo7, a 
peasant-girl, while herding a cow in the department 
of Scinc-ct-JIanic, w.ss overtaken hy a’ thiiii<ier- 
storm. She took refuge under a tree; and the tree, 
tho cow, mid hcnself were struck with lightning. 
The cow w.ss killed, but she recovered, and on 
loosening her dress for the s,ako of respiring freely, 
she s.aw a picture of the cow upon her breast. 
These anecdotes are typic.sl of a groat mass of 
otlicrs. They tell of mcLsllic objects printed on 
the skin; of elotlies, while being worn, lecoiviiig 
impircssions of neighbouring objects; or of the skin 
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lieing pictured uitli surrounding scenery or objects, 
dimng tliunder-storms. One object very generally 
spoken o£ as being printed is a neighbouring tree. 
This may be accounted for by supposing that the 
lightning-discharge has taken place on the slcin in 
the form of the electric brush (see Electricitv), 
which has the strongest possible resemblance to 
a tree, and that this being in some way or other 
imprinted on the slun, has led obsem'ers to con- 
found it with a neighbouring tree. Of other prints, 
it would be difficuit to give a satisfactory accoxmt. 
However, obsciu'crs have done something in imita- 
tion of them. It has been shewn, for instance, by 
German observers, that when a coin is placed on 
glass, and a stream of sparks poiu'ed on it from a 
powerful electrical machine, on the glass being 
breathed uiion, after its removal, a distinct ima^o 
of the coin is traced out by the dew of the breath. 
j\Ir Tomhnson, by interposing a pane of glass 
between the knob of a charged Leyden jar and 
that of the discharging-tongs, obtained a perfect 
hreath-figure of the discharge on each side of the 
glass, which bore tlie most striking resemblance to 
a tree. Svith all duo allowance for' the probable 
liriuting-]iower of lightning, the accoimts given of 
it, in most cases, bear the st.amp of exaggeration ; 
and such of them as have been inijuired into have 
boon found to dudndle to a very small residuum 
of fact, in which there remained little th.at was 
wonderfiU. 

LIGHTS, Use of, Prr.i.ir WonsniP, a practice 
which prevailed in the Jewish (Exodus xxv. 31 — 39) 
and in most of the ancient religions, and which is 
retained both in the Uomau and in the Oriental 
churches. The use of lights in the night-services, 
and in subteiTaucan churches, such as tliose of the 
early Christians in the cat.acombs, is of course easily 
iuteiligiblo j but the practice, .as be.aring .also a sjan- 
bolic.al allusion to the ‘ Light of the World ’ and to 
the ‘ Light of Faith,’ was not confined to occ.asions 
of nccessit)', but .appears to have been from an c.arly 
time an accompaniment of Cluisti.an worship, espe- 
cially in connection with the sacraments of b.aptism 
and the cucharist The tunc of the service in which 
lights arc useil has varied verj- much in dificrent 
ages. St Jei omo speaks of it only during the reading 
of the gospel ; Amalarius, from the bi’ginning of the 
mass till the end of the gospel ; Isidm-c of Semlle, 
from the gosjiel to the end of the canon ; and event- 
ually it was extended to the entire time of the 
mass. In other sermccs, also, lights h.ave been used 
from an c.arlv ]ienod. Lighted tapers were placed 
in the hand of the newly baptised, which St Gregory 
Nazianzen iuteriwcts as emblems of future gloiy. 
Lidced, in the iloman Catholic Church, the most 
profuse use of lights is reserved for the serriccs 
connected mth that sacrament. Hie usage of 
blessing the Paschal Light is described elsewhere. 
See Hoi-Y Week. The material used for lights in 
churches is either oil or wax, the latter in peni- 
tential time, and in services for the dead, being of 
a yellow colour. In the AngUcan Church, c.andle- 
sticks, and in some instances candles themselves, 
arc retained in many churches, on the communion 
table, but they arc not lighted. The retention of 
them is greatly favoiued by the ‘High Church’ 
party, .and much disapproved by the ‘ Low Church ’ 
or ‘Evangelical’ party. In the Presbiderian and 
Independent churches of Britain, America, &c., the 
sj-mbolical use of lights and candlestioks is rejected 
as superstitious. 

LI'GNINE (derived from the Latin word Ugmtm, 
wood) is the incrusting matter contained within the 
cellular tissue, which gives h.arduess to wood. ' Like 
cellulose, of which the cellular tissue is composed, it j 
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is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, 
and its chief chemical characteristic is, th.at it is 
more readilj^ soluble in alkaline liquids than cellu- 
lose. Its exact composition is imcertain, but it is 
knovs-n to consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and to diff er in its composition from cellulose in 
containing a'gre.atcr percentage of hydrogen than is 
necessaiy to form water with its oxygen. When 
submitted to destructive distillation, it jdelds acetic 
acid ; and that it is the source of the pyroligneous 
aeid (which is merely crude acetic acid) obtained by 
the destructive distillation of wood, is proved by the 
fact, that the hardest woods (those, namely, wliich 
contain the greatest proportion of lignine) jdeld the 
largest amount of acid. Lignine is identic.al with 
the mature incrustante of P.aycn and other French 
botonists. 

LIGHIL'E, fossil wood imperfectly mineralised, 
and retaining its original form and structure much 
more completely than the ti-uly mineral coals, and 
therefore not improperly described as intermcdi.ato 
between pe.at and co.al. Droxmi coal, Surlurhrand, 
and Jet, are generally regarded as varieties of lignite. 
The fossil plants of lignite are always terrestrial ; 
palms and coniferous h-ees are amongst them. 
I’emains of terrestrial mammalia are also found 
in it. 

LI-GHUM RHO'DIUIM, a land of wood which 
occurs as an .article of commerce, having a pleasant 
smell resembling the smell of roses. It is brought 
to Europe in strong, thick, and rather heavj' pieces, 
which are oylindric.al but knottj’, and sometimes 
split. They are externally covered avith a cracked 
gr.ay hark ; internally, they are j^ellowish, and often- 
reddish in the hc.art. They have an aromatic 
bitterish taste, and, when rubbed, emit an agreeable 
rose-like smell. This wood comes from the Canary 
Islands, and is produced by two shrubby and erect 
species of Convolvulus, with small leaves, C. scopa- 
rius and 0. Jloridus. It is the wood both of the 
root and of the stem, but the latter is rather inferior. 
An essential oil {Oil of L. It.), having a strong smell, 
is obt.aincd from it by distillation, and is used for 
salves, embrocations, kc., .and also very frequently 
for adulteration of oil of roses. — Besides this L. E. 
of the Canary Islands, .an American kind is also a 
common article of commerce ; it is produced by 
the Amxjris balsat/iifcra, a native of ilamaica, and 
yields an essential oU, very similar to the foi-mcr. 
The L. E. of the Levant is no-.v scarcely to be met 
with in commerce. It is the produce of Liqxiad- 
anihar Orientalc, From this, however, the name 
has been transferred to the other kinds. 

LI'GEUJI-VI'TiE, the wood of Oitaiacum oflcl- 
nalc (nat. ord. Zxjgoplnjllacea:), and prob.ably of some 
other species, natives of Jamaica and St Domingo. 
The hardness and exceeding toughness of this 
very useful wood was shewn by Professor Voigt 
to depend upon a veiy peculiar interlacing of the 
fibres. 'The heart-wood, which is the part used, is 
very dense and heai’y, of a dark, greenish-brown 
colour, rarely more than S inches in di.ametor; the 
stem itscE seldom reaches 18 inches in diameter, 
and gi'ows to the height of about 30 feet. The wood 
is much v.alued for m.aking the wheels of pidleys 
and other sm.all articles in wliich i hardness and 
toughness .are required ; large quantities are con- 
sumed in m.aking the she.aves (see Pulley) of ships’ 
blocks. Besides these uses, the wood, when reduced 
to fine shaiangs or raspings, the bark, and also .a 
greenish resin wliich exudes from the stem, arc much 
used in medicine, being regarded as haadng powerfiU 
anti-sj^philitic and .anti-rheumatic properties. See 
Gu.YLvccni. 




LIGNY— LILIACEA 


LI'GET, a village in Belgitim, in tlio province of 
ITamur, about 10 miles nortli-oast ofs, Cliarleroi, 
famous on account of the battle fouglic bere by 
tbe rrencb, under Napoleon, and tbo Prussians, 
imdcr Blliclier, IGtb Juno 1815, tbo 'same day 
on wbicb tbe Frenob, under blarslial Nej', mere 
engaged udtb tbo British, imder , JVcUiiigton, at 
Quatre-Bras. Napolcon^bad formed a jdan for 
overpowering bis antagonists in detail ere they 
could conoeutrato tboir forces ; and contrary to the 
expectations both of 'Wellington and BlUeber, began 
Ids operations by assailing tlie Pnissians. Tlic 
battle took place in tbo afternoon. Tbe x>ossession 
of tbo villages of L. nud St Amand was hotly con- 
tested ; but tbe Prussians were at last compelled to 
give av.ay. The Prussians lost in this battle 12,000 
men and-21 cannon; tbo French, 7000 non. A 
mistake prevented .a corps of tbo French army, 
imdcr Erlon, from Lairing tbo nart assigned to it 
in tbe battle, and led to Key s encountering tbo 
Belgians and British at Quatre-ISas (q. v.), instead 
of uniting bis forces vritb those engaged against tbe 
Prussians at Lignja 

LI'GUIjATE (Lat. Vatda, a little tongue), a term 
used in Botany to describe a corolla of one petal 
split on one side, and spread out in the form of a 
tongue or strap,' toothed at tbo extremity. This 
form of corolla is very common in the Comporiln:, 
appearing in .all the florets of some, as the dandelion, 
nud only in the florets of the ratj of others, as the 
daisy and .aster. The term, however, is of general 
appucatiou. 

I/IGUi/li. .See GnA.ssn®. 

I/TGTJOIII, Ar.ro.vzo blAr.i.s un, a c.aint of tbo 
P.oman Catholic Church, and founder of tbo order 
of Liguori.ans or Itcdcmptori'-tsL lie was bom of a 
noble family at Naples, 27th September 1G9G, and 
embraced the jirofcssion of the law, which; however, 
bo suddenly lelinqnished for the purpose of devoting 
himself entirely to a religious life. Ho received 
priest's onlers in 1723 ! and in 17.">2, in conjunction 
with twelve companion.s, fmindcd the association 
udiich is now called by his name. See Liocouiaks. 
In 17G2, ho w.as appointed bishop of .Sant’ Agata 
dci Goti, in {ho kingdom of K.ajilcs, and bis life 
as a bishop is confessed by Protestant as Well as 
Catholic historians to have been a model of the 
pastoral character ; but shrinking from the respon- 
sibilities of such an office, ho resigned bis see in 
1775, .-hter which date be returned to Ills order, 
i and coimuucd to live in the same sunjile austerity 
which bad chnraclcriscd bis early life, llaviii" sur- 
vived bis retirement favclve years, he died at ISoccr.-- 
dci Pagani, August 1, 17S7, .and w.a.s solemnly 
canonised in the Homan Catholic Church in 18.19. 
L. is one of the most a-oluminous .and most popul.ar 
of modem Catholic theoIogic.al uTiters. His works, 
which extend to seventy volumes Svo, embrace 
almost every department of theological learning, 
diaanity, c.asuistrj-, exegesis, history, c.anon haw, 
hagiography, asceticism, and even poetrj'. Uis 
correspondence also is voluminous, but is almost 
entirely on spiritual subjects. The principles of 
casuistry explained by L. h.avc been received with 
much favour in the modern llom.an schools ; and in 
that clnwch Ids moral theology, which is a modifi- 
c.ation of the so-called ‘ probabilistic sj’stcra ’ of tbo 
age immcdi.atcly before Ids own, is largely used in 
the. direction of consciences. See PnonAniLisir. 
It woidd bo out of place here to enter into .a 
discussion of the cxccjitions which have been taken 
to certain portions of it on tho score of 'morality, 
whether in reference to tho virtue of chastity or to 
that of justice and of vcr.acity. These objections 
apply cqu.ally to most of tho casuists, and have often 


been tbe subject of controversy. L.’s Tlicdlogia 
Moralis (8 vols. Svo) has been reprinted numberless 
times, as also most of bis ascetic works. Tho most 
complete edition of his works (in Italian and Latin) 
is that of Monza, 7() a'olumes. They have been 
translated entire into French .and 6erm.an, and in 
CTcat p.art into Eugbsb, Sp.auish, Polish, .and other 
European languages. 

LIGUO'RIANS, called also BEDramoKisTS, a 
congregation of missionary priests founded by 
Liguon in 1732, and approved by Pope Benedict 
XIV. in 1759. Their object is tho religions 
instniction of tbe people and tho reform of public 
monality, by periodically visiting, preaching, and 
he.aring confessions, with tbo consent and \uider tbo 
direction of the parish clergj'. Their instnietions 
are ordered to be of the plainest and most simple 
chanacter, and their ministrations are entirely 
avitbont pomp or ceremonial The congregation was 
founded originally in Naples, but it aftenvards 
extended to Gemiany and Switzerland- In the Aus- 
tri.an proriuccs they liad several houses, and were 
by some represented as but esteblishments of the 
suppressed Jesuits under another name. Nothing, 
however, could be more different than tho constitu- 
tion and the objects of the two orders. Since tho 
l'cstor.ation, and especially since tbe Revolution of 
1830, tho L. haa’O euceted an entrance into France, 
.and several houses of the congregation have been 
founded in England, Ireland, and America; but 
their place is in great measure occupied by the 
more active congrc",ation of tho Lazarist or Vin- 
centian Fathers, uuioso objects are substantially 
the same, and who are much more widely spread. 
See Paul, ViscnxT de, and Vixuextian Cokoeeoa- 

TIOS. 

LIGIJ'RIAN REPUBLIC, tho n.ame given to 
the republic of Genoa in 1797, when, in consequence 
of the conquests of Bonaparte in It.aly, it wiis 
obliged to exchange its aristocratic for a democr-atie 
constitution. See Genoa. The name was chosen 
because the Genoese territory fonned the principal 
p.art of ancient Liguria. 

LILAC [Sgringa), a genus of plants belonging to 
the n.atnral order Olcaccce, .and consisting of shiaibs 
and sm.all trees, aritli 4-clcft corolla, 2 stamens, and 
a 2-cellcd, 2-v.al\Tilar capsule. The CoiDtON Lilao 
{S. vulgaris) is one of the most common ornamental 
shrubs cultivated in Europe and North .iVmerica. It 
is a native of the north of Persia, and was first 
brought to Vienna by Biisbccq, tho ambassador of 
Ferdinand I., to w'hom u'o also owe tho introduction 
of tho tulip into European gardens. From Vienna 
it soon spread, so th.at it is now to bo found half 
wild in the hedges of some parts of Europe. There 
are many varieties. Tho flowers grow in largo 
conic.aI panicles; are of a bluish 'lilac’ colour, 
puriilc or white, and have a very delicious odour. 
The leaves are a favourite food of c.antharidc3. Tho 
bitter extract of tho imripo capsiUcs has very 
marked tonic nud febrifugal properties. Tho wood 
is fine-grained, and is used for inlaying, turning, and 
the making of small articles. A fragrant oil c.an 
bo obtained from it by distillation. Tho ClirN’E.SE 
LilJlc {S. Clanensis) has Larger flowers, but with less 
powerful odour, and tho Persian Lilao {S. Persica) 
has narrower leaves. Both are often jilanted in 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. There are several 
other species. 

LILIA'CE/E, a natural order of endogenous 
plant"-, containing about 1200 known species. They 
arc most numerous in tbo wanner p-arts of tho tem- 
pcr.atc zones. They are mostly herbaeeous plants, 
with bulbous or tuberous, BOmetimes fibrous roots ; 
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rarely shrubs or trees. The shrubby and arbores- 
cent species are mostly tropical. The stem is simple, 
or branching tow.ards the top, leafless or leafy. 
The le.aves are simple, generally narrow, sometimes 
cylindric.al, sometimes listidar. The flowers arc 
generally large, -u-ith G-cleft or G-toothed pcri.anth ; 
and grow singl5' or in spikes, racemes, nmbcls, heads, 
or panicles. The stamens arc si.v, opposite to the 
segments of the perianth ; the pistil has .a superior 
3-cclled, many-seeded ov.arj-, and a single style. The 
fruit is succulent or capsular ; the seeds packed one 
upon another in two rows. This order contains 
mau}^ of our finest garden, green-house, and hot- 
house flowers, as lilies, tulips, dog’s-tooth a-iolct, 
lily of the v.allcy, tuberose, crown imperial and 
other fritillaries, hyacinths, Gloriosa sttpcrha ; many 
species useful for food, as garlic, onion, leek, and 
other species of Allium, Asiiar.agus, the Quamash or 
Biscuit Boot {Camassia csculenla) of Xorth America, 
the Ti (Dracirna tcrminalis or Conli/linc Ti) of the 
South Seas, kc. ; many species v.alu.able in medicine, 
ns .squill, aloes, &c. ; and some valuable for the fibre 
which their leaves jneld, as New Zealand Flax, and 
the species of Bowstring Ilcmp or Satisevicra. — This 
natural order h.as been the subject of a number of 
splendid works, among which may bo particularly 
named Kedoute’s Acs LiliacCcj (S vols, Baris, 1S02 — 
ISIG). 

LILLE (fonncrly L'Isi.e, ‘the island;’ Flemish, 
Ht/ssel), an iniiiortant manufacturing town and 
fortress in the north of France, chief town of the 
dcp.artment du Xord, is situated on the Bcule, in 
a level, fertile district, Ml) miles noi-tli-north-c,a3t 
of Paris, and G2 miles soutli-e,ast of Calais, The 
streets arc wide, the .squares imposing, and the 
houses, which are mostly iii the modern style, avcll 
built. The jirincipal buildings and institutions arc 
the hlcdic.al .‘School, the Lyeeiini, the Bourse, and 
the p.alacc of Biehebourg, now the Ilotel-de-Ville, 
in avliich is the school of art, with a famous collec- 
tion of drawings by B.aph.ael, Micb,ael, and other 
nnastors, L. derives its name from that of the 
castle around which the town originally arose, ,and 
avhich from its position in the mid.st of marshes naas 
called Isl.a. It was founded in 1007 by llaldwin, 
the foiii-th Count of Flanders, and has siifiered 
grc.atly from frequent sieges. Of these, the most 
recent, and jicrhaps the most severe, took jdace 
in 170S and 1702. On the former occasion, during 
the avar of the .‘'panish .Succession, the garrison 
capitulated to ihe allies, after a bomb.ardmcnt of 
120 ilays ; on the latter, the Aiistri.ans, after a 
terrific bombardment, avero obliged to raise the 
siege. L. is an important military centre. It is 
also the seat of extensive and thriving manufactures. 
The goods jirincip.ally maniif.actnred .are linen, 
hosicrj', glove.s, blankets, lace, Litlc tlirc.ad, and 
tulle. 'Iho toavn contains m.any spinning-iiiills, 
bleach-fields, siigar-relincries, distilleries, taii-pits, 
dye-houses, A:c. In the vicinity are numerous 
oil-mills, porcelain-factories, and glass .and pottery 
aa'orks. Pop. (1S72) 14-1,105. 

LI'LLIPUT, the name of a fabulous kingdom 
described by .Savift in Gulliver's Travels, of avhich 
the inhabitants are not greater in size than an 
ordinar}- man’s linger. The term Lilliputian h.as 
come into common use ns a designation of .an3'thing 
a-ery diminutive. 

LILLY, WiLLiAii, an English astrologer, bom 
at Diseworth, in Leicestershire, in 1G02. Wiilst 
yet a j-oung man, he avas eniploj'ed as book-keeper 
lij' a merchant in London, avho could not aaTitc, and 
on his cmploj-er’s death, married his avidoaa', avith 
avhom he obtained a fortune of £1000 sterling. IIo 
betook liimsolf to the studj' of astrology, particu- 


larly the Ars' Kotoria, of Cornelius Agrippa, and 
soon acquired a considerable fame as a caster of 
natiaritics, and a predictor of future ea-ents. In 
1G34, he is said to have obt.ained permission from 
the Dean of 'Westminster to se.arch for hidden 
trc.asure in 'Westminster Abbej’, but avas driven 
from his midnight avork by a stomi, avhich he 
ascribed to hellish jiowers. From 1G44 till his 
dc.ath, ho annually issued his Merlinvs Anglicus 
Junior, containing a-.aticinations, to aadiich no small 
importance avas attached by many. In the Civil 
War, he attached himself to the parliament.iry 
partj', and aa-as actuallj’ sent in 1G4S, aanth another 
astrologer, to the camp at Colchester, to encourage 
the troops, aadiich sera-ice he performed so avell that 
he reccia'ed a jicnsion for it, aadiich, hoavever, ho 
only retained tavo years. Jaevertheless, ho made 
.a small fortune by his ‘ .art ’ during the Common- 
-aacalth, and was able to purchase an estate. eVftcr 
the Bestonation, he avas for some time imprisoned, 
on the supposition that he avas acquainted aaath the 
secrets of the Bepiiblicans; but being set free, ho 
retired to the country’. He avas .again apprehended 
on suspicion of knoaadng something of the causes 
of the great fire of London in IGGG. lie died, 
9th June ICSl, at his estate at Hersham. L. 
avrotc iiearlj- a score of works on his favourite 
subject. They are of no value whatever, except 
to illustrate the credulity or kn.avcry of' their 
author. 

LILY, a genus of plants of the natuial order 
Litiacca:, containing a number of species much 
jirized for the size and beaiitj* of their floavers. 
The perianth is bell.sha])ed, and its segments are 
often bent back at the extremitj’. The root is a 
sc.alj’ bulb, the stem herbaceous and simple, often 
several feet high, bearing the floavers near its 
summit. — The White Lilv (A. cnniliilum), a natia-o 
of the Levant, has been long cultivated in gardens, 
and much sung bj’ poets. It has large, erect, pure 
avhitc lloaa-crs, .as much jirized for their fragi-anco 
ns for their bcaiitja — The Orange Lily (A. bulbi- 
i/erum), a native of the south of Europe, avith largo, 
erect, orange-eoloiired flowers, is a avcll-known and 
verj- shoaay ornament of the floaver-garden. — Tlie 
Mart.agon or Turk’s Cii]) Lila’ (A. Martngon), a 
native of the south of Ihiropc, and allied species 
aa’ith a-erticillatc leaves and droojiing floavers, are 
.also common in garden". The 'Tiger Lilj’ (A. 
Ib/rinum) is a native of China, remarkable for the 
axillarj’ buds on the stem; and some very fine 
species arc natia’cs of North America, ns A. superbum, 
aahich groaas in mar.shcs in the United Statc.s, has 
a stem G — S feet high, and rellexed orange floavers, 
spotted with black ; A. C’anndcnsc, kc. Several 
aerj’ fine Ejiccies have been introduced from -Jaiian, 
as A. Japonicum, h. spcciosum, and A. lauci/orium . — 
The bulbs of A. Pomponium, A. Martngon, and A. 
Kamtscliaccus-', arc roasted and eaten in Siberia. 
'That of A. catnlblum loses its acridita’ bj- dra’ing, 
roasting, or boiling; aadien cooked, it is a’iscid, 
jiiilpa', and sugar}’, and is eaten in some p.arts of 
the East. — Lilies arc generally prop.agated by offset 
bulbs. A single scale of the bulb avill, hoavever, 
suffice to produce a neav plant, or even part of a 
scale, of avhich skilful gardeners avail themselves. — ■ 
'The n.arae lily is often popularly extended to floavers 
of other genera of the same order, and even of 
allied ordcis. 

LILY.G IGAXTIC (Do)’j/n«(/irsc3:ecA’n),of Australia, 
a jdant of the natiu-.al order AmarpUlcUcv, aa’ith 
floaa’ering stem 10 or 14, sometimes 20 feet high, 
be.aring at top a cluster of large crimson blossoms. 
'The stem is leafy, but the largest Ic.aa’cs arc near 
the root. This plant is found both on the moimtains 




LILY OP THE VALLEY— LIMBUPG. 


and tlie sea-coast of Hew Soutli Wales. It is 
o£ splendid beauty. The fibre of its leaVcs has 



been found excellent for ropes and for textile 
fabrics. 

LILY OP THE valley {Convailaua), a 
genus of plants of the natural order LUiacca;, having 
terminal racemes of flowers; a white, bell-sh.ipcd, 
or tubular- Gtcleft or C-t^othed perianth ; a 3-ccued 
permcn, with two ovules in cacli cell, and a succu- 
lent fruit, — The species commonly knoum as the 
Lily of the Valley {C. vtnjaUs), the MaWlumc or 
Iilayflower of the GerinaiLS, grows in bushy places 



.and woods in Europe, the Xorth of Asia, and Korth 
America, and has a leafless scaiic, with a r.accrac of 
small flowers turned to one aide. It is a universal 
favourite, on account of its pleasing api>ear.ancc, the 
fraerance of itr floweis, and the early season at 
which they .aiipcar. It is therefore ver}- often 
cultivated in gardens, and forced to e.irlier flower- 
ing in hothouses. Varieties are in cultivation with 
rod, variegated, and double flowers. The berries, 
the root, and the flowers have a nauseous, hitter, 
and somewhat acrid t.aste, and inirg.ative and 
diuretic cfiects. The smell of the flowers when in 
largo quantity, and in a close apartment, is narcotic. 
Dried and powdered, they become a stcrnut.atorj'. 
Tlie esteemed ICau d'or of the French is a water 
distilled from the flowers. — Allied to Lily of the 
Valley is Solomos's .Shal {q. v.). 

LI'JIA, the capital of the republic of Feni, 
•stands on the Itimac, from whose name its own is 


corrupted, in lat. 12° 3' S.', and long. 77° 0' W. It 
is six miles distant from its port, on the Pacific, 
Callao, with which it. is connected by a railway. 
Including its suburban anllages, ten in number, 
it contains (1S7C) 100,073 inhabitants. L. is of 
Spanish origin, and its generally magnificent public 
buildinOT entitle it to rank .as the handsomest city 
of Soutli Americ.a. At one time the grand cnlrephl 
for the avest co.ast of the continent, it still carries 
on. a large trade, importing cottons, woollens, silks, 
h.ardwarc, ariucs, .and brandy; and exporting silver, 
copper, b.ark, soap, adcuna wool, chinchilla skins, 
nitre, sugar, &c. The temperature is agreeable, 
averaging GS'1° in winter, .and 77’G° in summer; 
.and the climate is comparatively s.alubrious, .abund- 
ant dews making up for the avant of rain. 

LIlilA AVOOD, a name of the dye-wood also 
c.allcd Pernambuco Wood, IIic.ar,agua Wood, .and 
Peach AVood, the heart-wood of Ctcsalpinia ediinala. 
See BmiziL AA''ood. It is extensively used for 
dyeing red and peach-colour. 

LIJIAX AND LIMACIDAE. See Slug. 

LIMBER is h.alf the field-equipage of a c.annon 
or howitr.er. The one halt consists of the carriage 
itself, avith the gun; while the limber, a two- 
wheeled carriage, fitted with boxes for the field- 
ammunition of the piece, and Inavang shafts to which 
the horses are harnessed, forms the remainder. At 
the back-part, the limber has a strong hook, to 
wind), on the march, is attached the foot of the 
gun-carriage by a ring at /i, in the figure under 
tfux-c.vr.niAGi; (q. v.). This constitutes at once a 
four-wheeled frame, which, whilst easier for trans- 
port than a gun on two wheels only, has tho 
adv.antago of keeping together tho gun and its 
ammunition. In marching, tho gun points to tho 
rear; but in coming to .action, the .artillerymen, by 
a rapid evolution, wheel round, so that the gun 
points to tho front. It is then wilimbercd, or 
unhooked, and tho limber convoyed far enough to 
the rear to be out of tho w.ay of tho men working 
tho piece. To liinher up again, and retreat or 
pursue, is the work but of a few moments. 

LI'MIJURG, an old province of Belgium, avhich, 
after having fonned part of Belgium, France, 
Holland, and Austria, avas, in 1830, divided between 
Belgium .and Holland. — Bixgiax Li.Mnunc, or Llu- 
jiociiG, in the nnrth-c.a.st of tho Idngdom, is separ- 
ated from Holland by tlie Meuse up to lat. 51° 9' N., 
and thence by a line nmning c.aBt-north-e.ast to the 
northern boundary of tho kingdom. The surface 
of the prorince is flat, and a large jiortion of it is 
occupied by barren heath ; but m the soutli and 
centre there is good arable land. There is excellent 
p,astnrage along the banks of tho hicuse, and largo 
licrds of cattle and swine arc hero reared. The 
manufactures include soap, salt, pottery, ])apor, 
tobacco, straw-bats, beet-sugar, .kc. The area of 
the province is ‘,128 English square miles, and the 
]iopulntion (187-1) 201,G19. Tho c.apital of tho 
prorinco is Hassclt (q. v.). 

LIMBURG, a province of Holland, which was 
once also a duchy m the Germanic Confederation, 
forms the south-east corner of tho kingdom, being 
contiguous to the Belgian province of the ' same 
name. Its surface is generally level, .and the soil 
is poor, a meat jpart of it consisting of moors .and 
marshc.s. Ilowcvcr, in tho v.alloys of the Mouse 
and its chief tributaries, excellent erops of grain, 
hemp, flax, oil-seed-s, &c., are raised, .and cattle 
and sheep rc.ared. There are many manufactories 
of gin.'tobacco, so.an, le.athor, p.aper, and glass. Tho 
capital is M.aestricht (q. v.). Are.a, 848 English 
square miles ; pop. (1875) 232,,')G2. 
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LI'MBUS (Lat. limhtis, a border), tlio name 
assigned in Eoman Catholic theology to that place 
or condition of departed souls in which those aro 
detiaincd who have not offended by any personal act 
of their omi, but, nevertheless, are not admitted to 
the divine adsion. They distinguish it into the 
Limbiis Patrnm and the Limhns Jnfantiinn. By 
the former name they understand the place of those 
just avho died before the coming of the Eedeemcr, 
and of avhoin it is said (1 Peter iiL 19), that ho 
preached to those s])irits that were in prison. By 
the latter is meant the place or state of 'the souls 
of infants avho die aadthout baptism. Sco Heli.. 
Begarding the nature of botli these places of deten- 
tion, great variety of opinion prevails in Boman 
Catholic schools. Sco Wetsor^s KircUen-Lcxlcon, 
art. ‘ Ilollenf.ahrt Cliristi.’ 

LIMB is the oxide of the metal Calcium (q. v.),‘ 
and is Irnoavn in chemistry as one of the alk.alino 
earths. Its sjunbol is CaO, its equivalent is 2S, and 
its snooifio graanty is .I'18. In a state of purity, it is 
a ayhito caustic ])Owdcr, arith an alkaline reaction, 
and BO infusiljle- as to resist even the heat of the 
ox 3 ’hydrogen jet. Seo DntjjntoKD Lionr. It is 
obtained by heating pure carbonate of lime (as, for 
instance, Caivara marble or Iceland sjiar) to full 
redness, when the carbonic acid is o.vpclled, .tihI lime 
is loft. Commercial lime, which is obtained by 
burning common limestone in a kiln, is usu.ally veiy 
far from pure. This comjiound (CaO) is known as 
i^uickUmc, nr, from the ordinary method of obtaining 
jt, ns burned lime, to distingui.sli it from the hjdrntc 
of Ume, or sfnbed hmc, wluch is represented by the 
formula CaO.lIO. On pouriiig water on quicklime, 
there is an augmentation of bulk, and the two 
enter into coinbin.ition ; and if the proportion of 
water bo not too great, a light, white, dry powder 
is formed, and a gi'oat heat is evolved On c.xpo.sing 
the liydr.ato to a red heat, the water is c,\pcllcd, and 
quicldimo is left. 

If quicklime, instc.ad of being treated avith water, 
is simply exposed to the air, it slowly attracts both 
aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, and becomes w)i,at 
is termed air-slaknl, tlio resulting conqimuid in this 
case being a ]iowiU'r wliicli is a iiiixtnro (or possibly 
a combination) of carbonate and hydrate of lime. 

Lmio is .about twice as soluble in cold ns in boiling 
water, but even coltl avater only takes up about v J^tU 
of its aveight of lime. This solution is knoaani ns 
lirnc-jcczlcr, amt is much cmjiloycd both as a medi- 
cine and .as a te.^t for carhoiiio acid, avliich instantly 
renders it turbid, in consequence of tho c.arbonate of 
Ihno that is formed being more insoluble ea’en than 
lime it.sclf. It must, of coumo, be hejit carefully 
gu.ardcd from the ntmosyibcre, the carbonic acid of 
avbicli avoiild rapidly affect it. If in tlio [ireparation 
of slaltcd lime consideraldj’ more water ia used than 
is necessary to fonn the hydrate, a avliito semi-fluid 
matter is produced, aa'hich is termed milk of lime. 

I On nlloaa-ing it to stand, Ibcrc is a deposition of 
hydrate of lime, .above which is lime-water. 

Tlio use of lime in tho ]iropar.ation of mortars .and 
cements is de.seribed in tho articles on tlicse subjects. 
Lime is also I.argcly cm]ilnycd ns a manure (sco 
below), and in tlio purification of coal-gas, in the 
prcjiaration of hides for tani.ing, for various haboiaa- 
tory processes (from its power of attracting water), 
&c. Its medicinal uses aro noticed below. 

Tho foUuwing are the most important of tbo salts 
of lime. Sulphate of lime (C.aO.SO,) occurs free 
from av.ator in the miner,al anhydrite, but is miicli 
more abundant in coinbin.atioii witli two equivalents 
of water in selenite, and in the different v.arictics of 
gypsum and alabaster. Sco Gvrsuir. 

Carbonate of time (CaO.COj) is abundantly pre- 
Bont in both tbo inorganic and organic Idngdoms. 

ISl 


In tho inorganic kingdom, it ooours in a crystalline 
foiTii in Iceland spar. Aragonite, and marble — in 
ivliicli it is found in minute granular crystals — while 
in the .amorphous condition it forms tbo different 
a-arietics of limestone, cb.allc, &c. It is al\v.a 3 ’s 
present in tbo ashes of plants, but hero it is, at 
.aU ea'ciits, in part the result of the combustion of 
citnates, acetates, m.al.atc3, &c., of lime. It is the 
main constituent of tbo shells of ciaiataccans and 
molluscs, and occurs in considerable quantity in. 
the bones of man nnd other vertebrates. Carbonate 
of lime, hold in solution by free carbonic acid, is 
also present in most spring nnd river av.aters, and 
iu Ee.a-watcr. Stalactites, Btahagmites, tufa, and 
travertin arc all composed of this salt, deposited 
from calcareous waters. Certain forms of c.arbonate 
of lime— ,tbo Portland and other oolite.s, some of the 
nuagnesian limestones, &e. — aro of c.xtreme value 
for building puiposcs, and tbo various uses of the 
finer M.arbles (q. a-.) are too weU known to require 
comment. 

There is a combination of lime with an organic 
.acid, a-iz., oxalate of lime, wliicli is of great import- 
ance in pathology ns a frequent constituent of 
nrin.ary calculi and sediments ; for a description 
of it see OxAi.io Acid. 

The soluble salts of lime (or, more ncourately 
spc.aking, of c.alcium) givo no ])rcoipitato avith 
ammonia, but jaeld a avbito preoijiitato (of car- 
bon.ate of lime) aritb carbonate of potash or of soda. 
These reactions arc, boavever, common to tbo s.alts 
of Imriuin, strontium, and c.alcium. Solution of 
sulphate of lime produces no marked effect avbcn 
added to a salt of calcium, but tbroavs doa™ a 
avbite sulphato aa-ith the other salts. Tbo most 
delicate test for lime is ox.alato of ammonia, aa-liiob, 
ca-cn in verj- dilute neutral or .alknliuo solutions, 
tbroaa's doavn a avliito (irccipitato of oxalate of lime. 

Tlicro aro soa’criJ compounds of pbosphorio acid 
and lime, of avbicli tbo most important is the basic 
phosphate of lime, sometimes termed bone phos- 
phate, from its being the cliicf ingredient of bones. 
Tho basic pbnspliato is represented by the fomuil.a 
SCaO.PO,, nnd not onl)* occurs in hones, but also 
in tbo mincmls apatite nnd pliosnboritc, nnd in 
tbo rounded nodules tenned cojirolites, avliich are 
found in the Korfolk cr.ag. It foims jtlis of the 
asli of avell-bunicd bone, the remaining ith being 
carbonate of lime. TJiis ash is known ns bone-earth, 
and is cmploj'cd ns a manure and in the preparation 
of ]ibo3jiboni3, ikc. 

Tho substance commonly designated as ehtoridc 
of lime lias been alrcadj’ described in the articlo 
Bi.i-vciiixo PoavDnn. 

Lime as Manure. — This mineral substance has 
been used for many centuries ns a means of increasing 
tbo fertility of land. Alt crops require a certain 
amount, as is found bj’ nnalj’sing the ash wbioli 
remains after combustion. It is sometimes sup- 
plied, -witliout prerious jircparntion, in tbo form of 
marl and clmlk, but in most cases is first calcined 
and reduced to a fine powder by slaking with 
water. Tho qiiantitj’ of calcined lime applied varies 
from tlirce to eight tons to tbo ncre. The smaller 
qn.antit}- m.s_v bo Biiffleient for light land containing 
little vegetable matter, while tho larger may bo 
required for strong land, or for land bolding much 
organic m.attcr in an inert state. The. largo quan- 
tity of lime .ajiplicd shews that its mauurial effect is 
duo more to its }iroducing a certain cbemic.al effect 
on tbo land, than to its affording nutriment to tho 
crops. Lime promotes tho decomposition of all 
hinds of vcgct.ablo matter in tho soil, and, further, 
it corrects anj- acidity in tho organic m.ittor, and 
thus destroj-B those weeds wliich aro favoured by 
such a condition of tho soil. It assists in tho 
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decomposition of certain salts Tvhose bases form 
the food of plants, and in this Tvay it may bo said 
to digest or prepare their food. On certain hinds 
of land, the finhr grasses do not thrive 'UntU the 
land has been limed, and in these oases its use 
becomes all-important. Lime is the only cure, 
too, that can be relied on for ‘ finger-and-toe’'in 
turnipis, and its use is, from this cause, becoming 
more gencnal. i 

Zime-Compounds in ilptcria. Medico. — Quicklime, 
in association rvith potash, either as the Poiassa 
atm cake, or as Vienna Paste, is occasionally used 
as a caustic. lAme-water, mixed ■mth an equal 
quantity or an excess of milk, is one of oirr best 
remedies for the vomiting dependent on irritabilify 
of the stomach. From half an ounce to two or three 
ounces may be thus taken^three or four tinies a day. 
Its use ns a constituent' of Oarron oil in bimns is 
noticed in the article Linuhots. Chalk, or car- 
honalc of lime, when freed from tlm impurities with 
which it is often associated, is used as a dusting- 
powder in moist excoriations, ulcers, &e. and in the 
form of chalk mixture and compound powder of chalk,. 
is a popular remedy in various forms of diarrhoea. 
A mixture of an ounce of precipitated c.arbonate of 
lime and a quarter of au oimce of finely powdered 
camphor, is sold’tis Camphorated Cretaceous Tootli- 
poicder.' 

LlhlE {Citrus acida), a fruit similar to the Lemon 
(q. v.), but much smaller, being only about IJ inch 
in diameter, and almost globular, with a thin rind, 
and an extremely acid j oice. It is regarded by many 
botanists as a variety of the same species with the 
Citron and Lemon. The plant docs not attain the 
magnitude of a tree, .but is a shrub of about eight 
feet in height, u-ith a crooked trunlc, and many 
spreading prickly branches. It is a native of India 
and China, but has long been cultivated in'the West 
Indies, the south of Europe, i:o. In the 'West Indies, 
it is planted both for the sake of its fruit and for 
hedges. The fruit is used for the same purposes as 
,the lemon; but its acid is by many reckoned more 
agreeable. Lime-juice is imported into Britain like 
lemon-juice for the manufacture of citric acid, and 
it is itself used as a beverage. — ^The Sweet Lime {C. 
Zimclta of Risso), cultivated in the south of Europe, 
appears to be a mere variety, probably the result of 
cultivation, with a sub-acid pulp. 

LlSir., or LrCiDEN (Tilia), a genus of trees of 
the natih'.'d order Tiliacea:, natives of Europe, the 
north of Asia, and North America. The species 
are very sinrilar ; graceful, umbrageous trees ; with 
deciduous, he.art-shaped, serrated leaves, and cymes 
or panicles of rather small yellowish flowers ; each 
cyme ot panicle accompanied with a large, oblong, 
yellowish, membranous bractea, -rvith netted veins, 
the lower part of which adheres to the flower-stalk. 
The wood is light and soft, but tough, durable, and 
particularly smtable for carved work. It is much 
used by turners, and for making pill-boxes. The 
charcoal made of it is often used for tooth-powder, 
for medicinal purposes, fOr crayons, and for the 
manufactirre of gunpowder. The use of the fibrous 
inner bark for making ropes, mats, and other plaited 
work, is noticed in the article Bast. It is also used 
as a heaUng application to wounds and sores, being 
very mucilaginous, and abounding in a bland sap. 
The leaves are in some countries used as food for 
cattle, but cows fed on them produce bad butter. 
The flowers have an agreeable odour, and abound in 
honey, much sought after by bees. The celebrated 
Kowno Honey, much valued for medicinal use and 
for making liqueurs, is the produce of ^eat _L. 
forests near Eowno, in Lithuania. The infusion 
and distilled water of the dried flowers are gently 


sudorific and antispasmodic. The former is in France 
a popular remedy for catarrhs. The seeds .abound in 
a fixed sweet oil.— The Eobopean L., or Lutden 
{T. Europtm), oftp attains a Large size, particularly 
in rich alluvial soils. Some botanists distinguish a 
small-leaved kind [T. parvifolia or mierophyfla) and 
a large-leaved {T. yrandifolia) as difi'erent species ; 
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others regard them as mere varieties. The Hooded 
or Catuchis' L. is an interesting monstrous variety. 
The L.-tree is often planted for shade in towns ; 
and tho principal street of Berlin is called Unter den 
Linden, from the rows of L.-trees which line it. 
The L. is a a'ery doubtful native of Britain, although 
indigenous on the continent from Scandinavia to the 
Mediterranean. In Britain, the L.-tree is generally 
propagated by layers. — The Aueeicah L. (T. Ameri- 
cana, or T. glabra), commonly called Basswood in 
America, has larger leaves than the European species. 
It aboimds on the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
Other species take its place in more western and 
more southern regions. 

LI'MEBIOK, an inland county of the province • 
of Munster, in Ireland, separated by the Shannon 
on the noiih from Chare, aud bounded on the 
east by Tipperary, on the south by Cork, and on 
the west by Kerry. Its extreme length is 35 
miles, its breadth 54 miles ; area, 1064 square miles, 
or 680,842 acres. Pop. in 1871, inclusive of the 
city of Limerick, 191,936 ; of whom 147,389 were 
Roman Catholics. The county returns two members 
•to parliament. The s’urface of L. is an undulating 
plam, which forms part of tho central carbon- 
iferous limestone plain of Ireland. A moun- 
tainous district on the west belongs to the great 
coal-tract of Munster, but the coal is of an in- 
ferior quality, aud is chiefly used for the burning 
of lime. 'Within a short distance of the city of 
Limerick is a quarry which produces a reddish- 
brown marble of fine quality, as well as a black 
marble of inferior value. More than one of tho 
districts contains iron, copper, and lead ores ; but 
at present, no mining operations are carried on. 
Tho soil in general is very fertile, especially the 
district called the Golden Vale, which comprises 
upwards of 150,000 acres ; as also a portion of 
tho left bank of the Shannon below Limerick. Of 
the entire acreage of the county, 526,876 acres 
are arable, and 121,1,01 unsuited to cultivation. In 
general, the soil is equally fitted for tillage and for 
pasture. In 1876, 172,941 acres were under crops 
of various lands, only 858 being reported fallow. 
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In the same year, the iiiimljer of c.ittle was 200,308 ; so-c.allcd ‘.Treaty Stone’ still marks the spot, ne.ar 
of sheep, 70,000; and of pigs, GG,1S0. The n.ational Thomond Bridge, .at the entrance of the suburb of 
schools in 1875 were attended b^ 37,441 pupils, of Thomond G.ate, where this treaty avas signed. The 
whom 30, GS2 avere Roman Catholics. modem city of L. is more tasteful in its -general 

The principal teams of L, are the city of that chanacter, and possesses more of the appliances of 
name, Newcastle, .and Rathkcale. Of the secondary commercial cntciprise and social culture than most 
rivers, the Decl and the Maigue are the most import- towns of Ireland. Its public buildings, especially 
ant. The gre.at highav.ay of water-communication, the ncav Roman Catholic cathedral, and church 
however, is the Shannon itself, the n,avig.ation of of the Redemptorist order, are imposing, and in 
which has been much improved, and in amicli the excellent taste. Its charitable and religious estab- 
harbour of Eoynes promises to form the nucleus of lishinents arc truly munificent for a provincial town, 
an extended foreign trade. L. communic.ates by rail- It possesses several national schools, as well as 
w.ay-n-itli Dublin, IVatcrf Old, Cork, and Ennis. The many other cduc.ational institutions. The Shannon 
pojiulation is chiefl}’ occupied in agricultiu-o, hardly at L. is still a noble river, navigable for ships of 
ail}' mannf.actiircs existing outsiilc the city. L. large burden. The docHs and quays are on a 
ancicntl}’ formed part of the territory of Thomond, very extensive and commodious sc.ale ; and the 
the principality of the O’Briens. After the English cx|iort trade is coiulucted with cousidcr.able onter- 
inv.asion, it fell, through many vicissitudes, in grcat_ prise. The Wellesley Bridge, over the harbour, 
part to the Desmond Fitzger.alds— the confiscated cost £85,000. The inland navigation is by means 
estates of the last earl in L. containing no fewer than of a c.anal to Killaloe, where it enters Lough Derg, 
9G,1G5 acres. On the forfeitures after IG41 and 1G90, and thence by the upper Shannon to Atliloiie, and 
it w.as parcelled out to new proprietoi-s. L. is more by the Gr.ind Canal, which issues from the Shannon 
than usually riph in antiquities, both ecclesiastic.al at Shannon Harbour, to Dublin. The manufactures 
and ciml, of the Celtic as well as of the Anglo- of L. are not very extensive, but some of them enjoy 
Norman period. There were at one time nearly 40 not merely an Irish, but an imperi.al reputation 
religious found.ations of the O'Briens .alone, .and — such arc the manufactures of lace, of gloves, and 
the ruins of about 100 castles arc still in existence, of fish-hooks. There are several iron-fonndi-ios, 
The ecclesiastical remains of Adaro arc exceedingly flour-mills, breweries, distilleries, and tanneries, and 
interesting, two of the ancient churches h.aving of hate years, the ship-bmlding trade has been 
been restored, one as the Protestant, the other ns the extended. In 1875, 57G vessels, of 138,450 tons, 
Catholic parish church. Two other monastic mins, entered, and 351, of 88,811 tons, cleared the port, 
in very good preservation, form a group of ccclesi- LIMESTONE, the popular as well as technical 
nstic.al remains hardly surpassed, in number and name for all rocks which .arc composed in whole, 
picturcsquencss, even in the most f.avourod districts or to a large extent, of carbonate of lime. Few 
of England. minerals arc so extensively distributed in nature as 

LIMERICK, city, oapit.al of the county just this, and in .some form or other, limestone roolcs 
described, is situated on the river Shannon, 120 occur in ever}’ geological epoch. Carbonate of lime 
miles west-south-west from Dublin, with which it is nearly insoluble in pure w.ater, but it is rendered 
is connected by the great Southern and Western c.asily soluble by the ]>rcscnco of carbonic acid gas, 
Railw.ay. Pop. in 1851, 5.3, -HS ; in 1801, 4-l,G2G; which occurs in a vari.able qu.antity in all n.atur.al 
in 1871, 39,353, of whom 18,022 were males, and w.atei-s, for it is absorbed by water in its passage 
21,331 females. More than 90 ]icr cent, were through the air as well ns through the eartli. 
Roman Catholics. L. is a parliamentary and Carbonate of lime in solution is consequently found 
municipal borough, and returns two members in all rivers, laltcs, and se-as. In cv.apoi-ation, water 
to parliament. It occiqncs both sides of the Shan- and carbonic -acid gas aro given oil, but tlie car- 
non, together with a tr.act called King's Island, bonatc of lime remains unintluenced, becoming 
avluch lies on a bifurcation of the river ; and gradually concentrated, until it has Bupersatur.atcd 
is divided into the English Town, the oldest the avater, when a precipitation takes place. In this 
jiart of the city (and connected with the exten- way arc formed the stalactites which hang ioiole- 
sive suburb c.allcd Tliomoinl Gate, on the Chare like from the roofs of limc.stono c.avcrns, and the 
side of the Shannon), and the Irish Town, which, stal.agmilcs avliich rise ns columns from their lloors. 
within the present c., has extended on the south Travertine (Tiber-stone), or calcareous tufa, is 
bank of the river into what is now the best part similarly formed in running streams, hakes, and 
of L., called the New Town, or Newtown Pei^', springs, by the dciiosition of the c.arbonato of lime 
one of the handsomest towns in IrelamL L. is on the beds or sides, avhero it encrusts and binds 
a place of gre.at antiquity. From its position on together shells, fi-agments of wood, le.aves, stones, 
the Shannon, it w.as long an object of desire to the ftc. So also birds’ nests, wigs, and other objects 
Danes, who occujiied it in tlie middle of the 9th become coated with lime in the so-c.aUed petrifying 
c., and held possession till reduced to a tributary avclls, as that at Kn.arcsboroiigh. From the same 
condition by Brian Boroimhe, in the end of the cause, ]ii[ics conveying water from boilei-s and 
10th century. It was early occupied by the Eng- mines often become choked up, and the tea-kettle 
lish, and in 1210, King John visited and fortified gets lined with * fur.' 

it. It was aftenvards .assaulted and jiartially AITiile araler is thus the great store-house of 
burned in 131-1 by Edward Bruce. Its hater c.arbonato of lime, very little of it, however, is fixed 
liistory i.s still more interesting. It w.as occupied by precipitation, for in the ocean, cv.apor.ation does 
by the Catholic party in 10-11, but surrendered to not take place to such an extent ns to permit it, to 
Ireton in 1051. At the Revolution, it avas the deposit, besides, there is five times the quantity of 
last stronghold of King .Tames. Having been free carbonic acid gas in the water of the sea that 
unsucccEsfiilly besieged by William after the victory is required to keep the carbonate of lime in it 
of the Boyne, it avas regidarly invested in 1G91 by in solution. Immense quantities of lime are never- 
Gcnenal Ginkcl, and after a adgoroiis and brilliant theless being abstracted from the sea, to form 
defence of several aveeks, an armistice aa-as pro- the li.ard portions of the numerous animals aa-hich 
posed, avliich led to the aa-cll-knoavn Treaty of inhabit it., Crustacea, .mollusca, zoophytes, .and 
Limerick,’ the alleged violation of avhich has been for.arainifera are ea’cr busy separ.ating the little 
the subject of frequent and acrimonious contro- p.articlcs of c.arbonato of lime from the water, and 
a-ersy betaveen political parties in Ireland. The solidifying them, and so supplying the materials 
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for forming solid rock. It lias keen found tliat 
a largo portion of the bed of the Atlantic between 
Europe and North America is covered with a light- 
coloured ooze, ^composed chiefly of the^ perfect or 
broken skeletons of foraminifera, forming a sub- 
stance, when dried, which, in appearance and struc- 
ture, closely resembles chalk, In,{ropical regions, 
corals are building reefs of enormous magnitude, 
corresponding in structure to many rooks in the 
carboniferous and other' formations. The roclrs 
thus org.anically formed do. not always occur as 
they were orimnally deposited ; denudation has 
sometimes broken them up to re-deposit them 
as a calcareous sediment. Great changes, too, may 
h.ave taken place through metamorphic action in 
the texture of the rode, some limestones being 
hard, others soft, some compact, coucrctif>nar 5 ', or 
crystalline. 

The cliief varieties of limestone arc: Chalh (q.v.) ; 
Oolite (q. V.) ; Compact Limestone, a hard, smooth, 
fine-grained rook, generally of a‘Blnish-gray colour ; 
Crystalline Limestone, a rock which, from meta- 
morphic action, has become granular fine-grained 
white varieties, resembling loaf-sugar in texture, are 
called Saccharine or Statuary Marble. Magnesian 
Limestone or Dolomite (q. v.) is a 'rock in which 
carbonate of magpesia is mixed with c.arbonate of 
lime. P.irtioidar names are given to some lime- 
stones from the kind of fossils that abound in them, 
as Niim m iditc, Hippurite,,Indusial, and Criiioidal 
limestones ; and to others’ from the formation to 
which they belong, as Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Mountain LimestomSs.- 

LIMFIOED. See Dekmakk. 

LIMITATION, in English Law, is the limited 
time allowed to p.artios to commence their suits or 
actions, or other proceedings, so as to shorten 
litigation. In .all civilised countries, some period 
is prescribed by statute (o.alled statutes of limita- 
tions, or prescription) avitli this view, though few 
countries adopt the same limit, and Scotland differs 
much from England and Ireland in this iioint. In 
England, suits to recover land must generally be 
brought avithiu twenty years, and to recover debte 
(including bills of exchange) and damages within 
six years. Actions for assault or battery must be 
brought within four years, and for slander within 
tivo years. In Scotland, Prescription is the word 
generally used for limitation, and actions to recover 
land generally must bo brought 11111110 forty years, 
for m.ai'y ordinary debts within three years, but 
for bills of exchange within six years. There arc 
many other differences of det.ail. See Paterson’s 
Compendium of English and Scotch Laic. 

LIMITED LIABILITY. See Jorsx-STOCK 
COMPANIE-S. 

LIMITS, Theory of. The import.ance of the 
notion of a limit in Mathematics cannot be over- 
estimated, as many branches of the science, including 
the differential c.alcidus and its adjuncts, consist 
of nothing else than tracing the consequences 
which flow from this notion. The foUoiving are 
simple illustrations of the idea : The sum of the series 
+ &o., approaches nearer and nearer 

to 2 as the number of terms is increased ; thus, the 
several suras are l-I, IJ, 1^, 1}-J, &c., each sum 
always difforhig from 2 by a fraction equal to the 
last of the terms which have been added ; and since 
each denomin.ator is double of the preceding one, 
the further the series Is extended, the less the differ- 
ence between its sum and 2 becomes ; also this 
difference m.ay bo made smaller than any assign- 
iible quantity— say, TmaFFin Ijy merely extend- 
ing the series till the last denomin.ator becomes 
greater than 100,000 (for this, we need only take 


18 terms ; 3 terms more will give a difference less 
than T.mrV.inrir ; and so on) ; again, the sum of the 
series can never be greater tlrnn 2, for the differ- 
ence, though steadily diminishing, still subsists; 
imder these circumstances, 2 is said to be the 
limit of the sum of the series. lYe see, then, that 
the criteria of a limit are, that the series, when 
extended, shall approach nearer .and nearer to 
it, in value, and so that the difference can be 
m.ade .as small as ive please. Again, the area of a 
circle is greater than that of. .an inscribed hexagon, 
aiid less than that of a circumscribed hexagon ; 
but if these polygons be converted into figures of 
twelve sides, the area of the interior one will be 
increased, and that of the exterior diminished, the 
area of the circle .always continuing intermediate 
in position and value ; and as the number of 
sides is increased, each polygon approaches nearer 
and ne.arcr to the circle in size; and as, when the 
sides arc equal, this difference can be made as small 
as we ple.ase, the circle is said to be the limit of an 
equilateral polygon, the number of whose sides is 
increased indefinitely ; or, in another form of words 
commonly used, ‘ the polygon approaches the circle 
as its limit, when its sides increase without limit,’ 
or again, ‘when the number of sides is infinite, 
the polygon becomes a circle.’ 'When we use the 
terms * infinite ’ and ‘ zero ’ in mathematics, nothing 
more is me.ant than that the quantity 'to which 
the term is .applied is increasing without limit, 
or diminishing indefnitely; .and if this were kept 
in mind, there would bo much less confusion in 
the ido.as connected with these terms. From the 
s.ame cause has arisen the discussion concerning the 
possibility of what .are called vanishing fractions 
(i. c., fractions whose numcr.ator and denominator 
become zero simultaneously) having real values; 

2J” 1 0 

thus r = t;, when x = 1 ; but by division wo 

flj ““ 1 V 

find that the fraction is equal to x -1- 1, which = 2, 
when X = 1. Now, this discussion could never have 
arisen had the question been interpreted rightly, 

.as follows : ^ .approaches to 2 as its limit, 

when X continu.ally approaches 1 .as its limit, a 
proposition which can be proved true by substi- 
tuting successively 3, 2, '1^, 1^, l^Vi Itkfi 'W'hen 
the corresponding values of the fraction are 4, 3, 
2,J, 2J, 2ry, 2 y4v> The doctrine of limits is 
employed in the Differential C.alculu3 (q. v.). The 
best and most complete illustr.ations of it are found 
in Newton’s Principia, and in the chapters on 
Maxima and Minima, Curves, Summation of Series, 
and Integration generally, in the ordin.ary worlcs 
on the Calculus. 

LI'MMA, .an interval which, on account of its 
exceeding smallness, does not appear in the practice 
of modern music, but which, in the mathematical 
calculation of the proportions of different intervals, 
is of the greatest importance. The limma makes 
its appearance in three different m.agnitudes — viz., 
the great limma, ivhich is the difference between 
the large whole tone and the small semitone, being 
in the proportion of 27 to 25 ; the small limma, 
which is the difference between the great whole 
tone and the great semitone, being in the proportion 
of 135 to 13S ; and the Pythagorean limm.a, which 
is the difference between the great third of the 
ancients (which consisted of two whole tones) and 
the perfect fourth, the proportion of which is as 256 
to 243. 

LIMNAilA (Gr. limne, a swamp), a genus of 
gasteropodous molluscs of the order Pulmonata, 
giving its name, to a family, Limnaiada:, allied to 
Melicida: (Snails), Limaeidae (Slugs), &c. The species 
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of this family are ntuneroiis, and abound in fresh, 
waters in all parts of the world. They feed on 
vegetable substances. They all have a thin, delicate, 
horn-coloured Bbell_, cap.able of containing the whole 
animal when retracted, but varying very much in 
form in the different genera ; being produced into 
a somewhat elongated spire in the true Lnnncccn 
(PoND-SNAlis), wliilst ia Piayiorlis the spire is coiled 
in the same ]>l.ane, and in Ancyhis (Riven Lcupets) 
it is limpet-shaped, with a somewhat produced and 
reom-ved tip. hlany of iha Limnezada: have a habit 
of floating and gliding shell don-nwards at the sim- 
faco of the water, ns may readily be observed in a 
fresh-water aquarium, in which they are of great 
use in preventing the excessive groudh of coufer- 
voids, and removing .all decaying vegetable matter. 
They seiwe the same purpose in the economy of 
nature in hakes, ponds, and rivera, and furnish food 
for fishes. They aro herm.aphrodite. The 3 ’- deposit" 
their eggs on stones or aquatic ])lants, em-elopcd in 
m.asscs of a glairy substance. The development of 
the young mollusc m.ay easily bo watched in the 
aquarium, the membrane of the egg being perfectly 
transparent. 

LlhlNO'RIA, a genus of Crustacea of the order 
Jsopoda, containing only one known species, which, 
however, is important from the miscliicf it docs to 
piers, dock-gates, and other wood-worlc immersed in 
the water of the sea, on the coasts of Britain, and 
of some parts of contincntol Europe. It is only 
.about a si.xth of an incli in longtli, of an ash-gray 
colour, with black eyes, which aro composed of 
numerous ocelli, placed close together. The head is 
broad. The legs are short. The general appearance 
resembles that of a small wood-louse, and the cre.v 
turn rolls itself up in the same manner, if seized. 
The contents of the stomach con.sist of comminuted 
wood, and food is the object of the perforation of 
wood for which the L. is notable. Mr .Stevenson 
found it very troublesome during the o]ioration3 
connected ■with the building of tho Bell Rock Light- 
house. The piers .at Southampton have sutrered 
greatly from it. Tho kj’.anising of wood .and other 
expedients have been resorted to, to prevent its 
ravages. 

LIMOGES, capital of the department of H.antc- 
Vienne, in Eranco, and of tho former prordneo of 
Limousin, picturesquely situ.atcd on a hill in the 
valley' of tho Vienne, 07 miles south-east of Poitiers. 
It is an ancient city, and the scat of a bishop. It 
has a c.athedral, begun in the 13th c., but still 
incomplete; a number of scientific and benevolent 
institutions and public buildings ; considerable m.anu- 
facturcs of porcelain (employing 2UOO hamls), of 
druggets, of a kind of jiackthread known as Limoges, 
&c. It avas tho Augiistoritum of tho Romans, and 
afterw.ards received the name of Lcmovic.a, whcnco 
the present Limoges. Before tho French Revolution, 
it had moro than forty' convents. Pop. (1872) -1 1,01-1. 

LIMPET {Patella}, a genus of gastcropodous 
moUuscs, of the order Cijclohrandiiata, tho tyqie 
of tho family PateUidcr. In all this family, 
tho shell is nearly' conical, not spiral, and has a 
avido mouth, and tho apex turned forwards. Tho 
anim.al has a largo round or ov.al muscular foot, by' 
aa'hioh it adheres firmly to rocks, tho power of 
cre.ating a a'acuum being aided by .a a'iscous secre- 
tion. Limpets live on rocky' coasts, between tide- 
marks, and remain firmly' fixed to ono sjiot aa-hen 
the tide is out, as their gills cannot bear exposure 
to tho air, but move about avhon the aa'.ater coa'crs 
them ; many of them, howoa'or, it avouhl seem, 
remaining long on tho same spot, aa'hioh in soft 
calcareous rocks is found hoUoaved to their exact 
form. They feed on algio, which they e.at by means 
13S 


of a long ribbon-lilre tongue, covered avith muner- 
ous roaa's of hard teeth ; tho CoMUON L. {Patella 
vulgaris) of the British coasts having no fewer 
than 160 rows of teeth on its tongue, 12 in each 
row, 1920 teeth in all. The tongue, aa'hen not -in 
iise,,lie3 folded deep in the interior of tho animal. 
The gills are arranged imder tho margin of the 
mantle, between it and the foot, foiuning a circle of 
leaflets. Tho sexes are distinct. — The power of 
adherence of limpets to tho rock is very great, so 
that unless surprised by' sudden seizure, they are not 
easily removed without V'iolence sufficient to break 
tho shell. Tho species are numerous, and exhibit 
many varieties of form and colour. The Common 
L. is most .abundant on the rocky coasts of Britain, 
and is much used for bait by fishermen ; it is also 
used for food. Some of the limpets of warmer 
climates h.avo very beautiful shells. A species found 
on tho western coast of South America has a shell 
a foot W'ide, which is often used by the inhabitants 
as a basin. 

LINA'CEffil. SccFl.vx. 

LISCOLU, AniraitiVM, sixteenth President of the 
United .St.ates of America, was born in Kentucky, 
Fcbnmry 12, 1809. His grandfather was ah emi- 
grant from Virginia; his f.atber, a poor farmer, who, 
in ISOG, removed from Kentucky to Indiana. In 
the rude life of the backwoods, L.’S|entire schooling 
did npt exceed one year, and he w.as employed in 
tho severest agricultural l.abour. He lived with 
his family in S])oucor County', Indiana, tUl 1S30, 
when ho removed to Hlinois, where, with another 
man, he performed tho feat of splitting 3000 rails in 
a day’, which gave him the iiopular sobrlquel of 
‘the Railsplittor.’ In 1S3-1, ho w.'is elected to tho 
Illinois legislature. At this period, he lived by 
surveying land, wore patched homesimn clothes, 
and spout his leisure hours in study'ing law. Ho 
was three times rc-clccted to tho legislature; was 
admitted to practise haw in 1836 ; and removed to 
Springfield, the state capit.al. In 1844, ho canvassed 
the state for Mr Cl.ay', then nominated for president. 
Mr Clay' w.as defc.atcd, but tho popularity' gained' 
by L. in the c.anvass secured his own election to 
congress in 1846, where ho voted .against the e.xton- 
sion of sl.avcry; nud in 1854 was a recognised leader 
in the newly'-foimcd Rcpublic.an p.arty'. In 1855, ho 
ainv.assed the state .as a candidate for United States’ 
senator, ag.ainst hlr Douglass, but without success. 
In 1856, he was an active supporter of Mr Fremont 
in the presidential canvass which resiUtcd in tho 
election of Mr Buchanan. In 1860, ho was nomi- 
ii.atcd for tho jircsidency' by' the Chic.ago Convention 
over Mr Seward, who e.xpecicd the nomination. 
The non-extension of slavery' to tho territories, or 
new states to bo fonned from them, w.as tho most 
important jirineiplo of his party'. There were three 
other candidates — Mr Dougl.as of Illinois, Kortheru 
Democrat ; hir Brcckenridgo of Kentucky, then 
a'ice-president, and afterwards a geuer.al of tho Con- 
federate army. Southern Democrat ; and Mr Bell of 
Tennessee, Nativo American. "With this division, Mr 
Lincohi rcooived a majority of votes over any of 
the other c.andidatos, though a milli on short of an 
absolute m.ajority'; every' Southern and ono Northoin 
st.ato a'oted ag.ainst him. Ho was installed in the 
president’s chair 4th March 1861. His election by 
a sectional a'oto and on ."i sectional issue hostile to 
the South, was followed by' the secession of 11 
Southern states, and a war for tho restoration of 
the union. As a military measure, ho proclaimed, 
January 1, 1863, tho freedom of all slaves in the 
rebel states ; and w.as re-elected to tho presidency 
in 1861. Tho wav was brought to a close, .^iril 2, 
1865; and on tho 15th of the same month, L. was 
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cut off by the hand of an assassin. He nras charac- produce splendid crops of Tyhejit beans o.ats and 
tensed by a strong sense of duty and great firmness, rape, •without the .aid of maum-e. No other county 
LINCOLN "(oalled by the Homans » Lindum ; ^ Engird has finer breeds of oxen, horses, and 
from which, with Golonia subjoined, comes the Horncastle *ma Lincoln horse-fairs are fre- 

modcna name), a city of England, capital of the by French, German, Russian, apd London 

county of the same name, a parliamentary and . * ^be purpose of buying superior hunters 

municipal borough and couniy of itself, is situated on ®^^'^^gG‘borses..^ The^ climate, though subject 
the Witbam, 140 miles nortb-nortb-west of London r is much the same as that 

by ^a^lwa 3 ^ Built on the slope of a bill, which is other central counties of England, Six mem- 

crowned by the cathedral, tlie city is imposing in returned to parliament, 

effect, and can be seen from a very considerable 'LIKOOLN*S IlTJr, one of the four Enfrlisb Inns 
distance. It is very 'ancient, is irregularly laid out, of Court, having exclusive power to call persons 
and contaiils many interesting'-specimens of early to the bar. It is so called because it belonged to 
arcbitcctmc. The cathedral, one of the finest in the Earl of Lincoln in the reign of Edward if., and 
England, is the principal building. It is surmounted became an Inn of Court soon after bis death in 
by three towers, two of which, 180 feet iif height, 1310. See Inns of Cotot. 
were formerly continued by spires of 101 feet. The t on.., 

central tower, 53 feet square, is 300 feet high. The , GoLDSCipnDT, Madasie. 

interior lengUi of the cathedral w 4S2, the width, , John, a distinguished botanist, was 

80 feet, The famous bell called. Tom of Lincoln bp^>^®bruaryl799, at Catton, near Norwich, where 
was cast in 1610, and was hung' in one of the west father, who was the author of A Guide io 
towers of this edifice. It was broken lyi, hoAVever,. Ordiard and KiicJien GardenSy owned a large nursery 
in 1834, and, together with six other bells, was* Botany seems to have early attracted his 

recast to form the present large hell and two quarter ^tt^Dtion, as, in 1819, he published a translation 
hells. The present boll, whimi hangs in tho central Richards ATiahjse du Iniiity and in 1820, his 
to-wer, is 5 tonsifi o-wfc. in-weight, and is C feet 104 Mojiographm JRosarum appeared. Amongst his 
inches in diameter at the mouthl The style of the important -worlcs are his Inlrodudion io Hie 

cathedral, though various, is chieflj'’ Early English. System of Botany (1830); Introduction to 

L- also contains many other interesting relimous Slrud^re and Physioloyy of Plants (2 vols. 
edifices, among which are three churches, dating > Ploi'a Medlca (1838) ; and TJie Veyclahle 
from before the Reformation, &c., numerous schools, (1846), which is a standard work on the 

and benevolent institutions. Several iron foundries, subject of classification, and is an expansion of 
a'nd manufactories of portable steam-engines and bis Iniroduciion to the IfaiuTcd Systemy which had 
agricultural machines, as well as large steam flour- 1836) been remodelled under the 

mills arc in operation here, and there is an active ^*1® A Maiural System of Botany» L. did a 
trade in flour. Brewing and machine-making, with popularise the study of botany by the 

a trade in com and wool, are also carried on. Two Publication of his Ladxed Botamjy School Botanyy 
members arc returned to the House of ^Commons ‘"Otany m the Library of Ustful KnoxoledgCy 0.-^6. 
for the city. Bop. (ISGl) 20,099; (1871) 26,766. botanical articles as far as the letter R in 

L., imder the Romans, was a place of some Cychpa’dia. In his Theory of Hortxoul- 

importance, and under the Saxons and the Danes, ‘^bich has passed thmugh several editions, 

it preserved a good position. It was the seat of an the well-known periodical, The Gardenei^s 

extensive aud mipoiiaht trade at the time of the (^^^rontcle (the horticultural department of which 
Norman Conquest ; hut its advancement since that be edited from its commencement in 1841), he 
time has not been equally rapid. It contains some skewed the great practical value of a knowledge of 

......... Jj-J Jl__ I'. _ _ .1 nmrrttfnT^lo r^l-iTrffrtlorrtr irt +Tio rt/-*»v»rv»^'rv nvM^*>n4-! v.n 


_rery interesting antiquities,' as the Homan gate, vegetable physiology in the common operations of 
‘the remains of the palace and stables of John of garden. In conjunction -with Mr 

Gaunt and the towniall. Hutton, he published The Fossil Flora of Great 

LINCOLN COLLEGE. See Sopp., Vol. X Britain, -which consists of descriptions and figures 

TT-vV /-iT-vTo-cTT-oTi ^ 'jA i*-rt of uil thc fossu plauts fcuud iH tlus coiiutry Up to 

LaS and?Stef xS?e, the festTt^e couftey, i elo™ 0 °^ “ emmnencement of this publication in 

pop. (1871) 438,699. The 'coast, from the H^bei transaction^ U 1829, at the opening of 

-Web separates tho county from Yorhshire on tlf London University, he was .appomted Professor 
the north-to the Wash, is ilmost 'uniformly low 1 '‘“I’ P'J.to ooManed to disohimge the duties 

and m-arshy; so low, indeed, in one p.art-beU-eca ?L^r I860, when ho resigned ^om 
tho mouths of the Welland and the Nen-that the assistant secretary to the Horti- 

shore here requires tho defence of an embank- f 

ment fi-om the inroads of the sea. L. has long Procee^gs, hut took an active part in 

been divided into tln-ee districts, or ‘parts,’ as they «>o management of their gardens at Turnham Green 
are called-aas., the Parts of Lindsey, .an insular p ppow of numerous learned societies at 
district, forming tho north-eastern portion of L., Lome and abroad. He died November 1865. 

.and including the Wolds or chalk hills, which LINDSAY, Pajiuly op. See Supp., Vol. X. 

are about 47 miles in'lenrfh by G miles in average LINDSAY, or LYNDSAY, Sir Da-vtd, of tub 

breadth ; tho Parts of Kestevon, in the south- Moukt, one of the best, and long the most '.popular 
west; and the Parts of Holland, in the south- of the older Scottish poets, was the son of Daadd 
east, including the greater part of the fens. Chief Lindsay of Garmyltou, in East Lothian, whoso 
rivers, tho Trent, tho Ancholme, the Witham, grandfather was a son of Sir William Lindsay of the 
and the Wellani The surface is comparatively Byres. The poet is said by Chalmers to have been 
level, with tho exception of the Wolds in the north- born at the Mount about the year 1490, but Laing 
cast. The soil, though very v.arious, is on the in his recent edition of Lyndsay (1871) notes the 
whole very fertile. It includes tracts of grazing- absence of evidence on this point, Chalmers ha-ving 
Li richness, and the ‘warp- apparently assuttied it as a consequence of his sup- 
nds (see Warping) along tho side of the Trent position that the poet’s father was ‘ David Lyndsay 
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of the jNIountht,’ while Lainfj lias shewn that this 
was the poet’s grandfathci'. Thename ‘DaLindesay’ 
occurs in the list of ‘ incorporated ’ students in St 
Salvator’s College, St Andrews, for the year 1508 or 
1509. It may he that of the poet. We cannot toll 
when he entered the royal service, hut in October 
1511 he is found taking part in a pl.ay acted hefore 
the court of King James IV. In the following spring, 
ho was appointed ‘ keeper’ or ‘ usher ’ of the prince, 
who, when little more than a twelvemonth old, he- 
came King James V. ; and his verses preserve some 
pleasing traces of the care and airection with which 
ho tended the king’s infant years. Ilis wife, Janet 
Douglas, had long the charge of the royal apparel. 
In i521, the court fell under the power of the 
queen-mother and the Douglases, and L. lost his 
place : hut four years afterwards, when the Doug- 
lases were overthrown, L. was made Lion King .at 
Arms, and at the same time received the honour of 
knighthood. In this capacity he accompanied em- 
hassies to the courts of England, France, Sp.aiii, and 
Denmark. He a])pear3 to have represented Ciqiar in 
the p.arli.amcnts of 1.512 .and 1518: and ho w.as present 
.at St Andrews in 1517, when the followers of the 
reformed faith called Knox to take upon himself 
the ollico of a puhlic preacher. He died childless 
hefore the summer of 155.5. 

The first collection of L.’s poems appc.ared .at 
Copenhagen ahoiit 155.5. They rvero repuhlishcd 
at Paris or Rouen in 15.58; at London in 1.5GG, 
157.5, and 1581 : at Pelfast iii 1714 : in .Scotland in 
15CS, 1.571, 1574, 15SS, 1592, 1597, IGUl, IGIO, 
1G14, 1051, 1018, 1G9G, 1709, 1720, and 1770. This 
mere cnunicr.ation of editions might he cnonoh to 
shew the gicat po]iularity which L long enjoyed. 
For nearly two centuries, indeed, he w.as wli.at Iluriis 
li.as since hecoine — the poet of the fjeottish peojilc. 
His works were in almost every house, his verses on 
almost every tongue. Like Hums, he owed part of 
liis poiiulari’ty. "o iluuht, to his complete mastery of 
the iiopular siiceeh. Hut, like liurn.s, L. would have 
been read in whatever language he chose to write. 
His verses shew few marlis of the highest jioetic.al 
power, hut their merits otherwise are great. Their 
fancy is scarcely le'S genial than their humour, and 
they are full of good sense, varied learning, and 
knowledge of the vorhl. They are valu.ahle now, 
if for nothing else th.in their vivid pictures of 
manners and feelings. In the poet’s own d.ay, 
they served .v nobler pin pose, by ]ire|i.aring the 
avay for the great revolution of the IGth century. 
It has been said that the verses of L. did more for 
the Reformation in Seotlaiid than all the sermons of 
Knox. Lilie Burns, L. shot some of his sharpest 
shafts at the clergy. The heciitiousiiess th.at char- 
acterises his verso iiui.st be attributed in ji-art to 
the age in which he lived. The earliest .and most 
poetical of his writings is The JJinnr; the most 
amhitioiis, TItc Mvuarchic ; the most remarkable 
in Ilia own d.ay, ]ierhaiis, wa.s Thr Satyre of the 
Thrlc ICslailis ; but that which is now re.ad with 
most ple.asiirc, both for the charm of its subject 
and for its freedom from the allegorieal fashion of 
the time, is The Uhtorle of Sijiitiir Meldnim. An 
admir.ablc edition of L.'s works is th.at of Chalmers 
<1x111(1 180G, 3 vols.) ; but in points of detail it is less 
nccur.ate than that of Laing (Ediii. 1871, 2 vols.). 

LINE, an expression used in the army to distin- 
guish ordinary cavalry and infantry from the Guards, 
Artillery, and Engineers. It obviously takes its 
origin from the fact, that the troops in question 
constituted the usual ‘ line of battle.’ 

LINE, MAi'iinMATic.vi,, denotes a magnitude 
having only one dimension. Euclid defines it to be, 
‘ that which has length without bre.adth.’ 

HO 


LINEAL DESCENT, the descent in a right 
line, as from father to son, grandson, &c. 

LINEN AND LINEN MANUFACTURES, 
fabrics manufactured wholly from flax or lint (Lat. 
linum). The manufacture of linen has reached 
its greatest perfection in Franco and the Nether- 
lands, where the Btiinuliis to produce fine yarns 
(see .Spinning) for the lacomakers has given rise 
to such care and attention in the cultivation and 
prepanation of flax, th.at in jioint of fineness of 
fibre they have been unequalled Consequently, 
the linens of Franco, Belgium, and Holland have 
long enjoyed a well-desen-cd reputation, and in the 
.article of lawn, which is the finest kind of linen- 
cloth made, the French are umivallcd. In the 
ordinary kinds of linen, our own manufactures are 
napidly iuiproving, and will soon equal in qii.ality 
the jiroductions of continental competitors. Those 
of Ireland, os]icci.ally, are remarkable for their excel- 
lence, and this trade has become a very important 
one ill that country ; avhilst in Scotland a largo 
trade in the coarser and inferior kinds has loc.at"d 
itself. The export of linen manufactures and linen 
yams from the United Kingdom, in 1872, was in 
value £10,35G,7G1 ; and the amount produced for 
home-cousuraption may bo reckoned at £10,009,000. 

The cliicf kinds of linen manufactures, besides 
y.arii and thread, avhich will bo described under 
.Spinning, are : Lawn (Fr. Htwn), the finest of fl.ax 
manufactures, fonnerly exclusively a French pro- 
duction, but very fine lawns are now made in 
Belfast, Armagh, and Warringstown ; Cambp.io 
(q. w) ; Damasic (q. V.) ; Diapiip. (q. v.). Of the 
finer plain fabrics, Hhcctinys arc the most import.ant 
in this country. The chief places of their manufac- 
ture arc Belfast, Armagh, and Leeds. Common 
Slo fJiny and TowcUintj are very extensively manu- 
factured in Scotland, jiartionlarly at Dundee, Kirk- 
caldy, Forfar, and Arbroath, jjiick't, Jlitchalarks, 
OeiiaOitr'i.i, Craeh, and Tick (comijitcd from iicken 
and (Ickkcn, Dutch for cover), are very ooarso 
and lie.avj' materials, some fully bleached, others 
unbleached, or nearly so. They arc chiefly made in 
.Scotland, the great se.at of the maiiiifacturo being 
at the towns just mentioned, although much is 
made in the smaller towns and villages, also at 
Leeds and Barnsley in Ihigland. Some few varieties 
of velvet and velveteen are also made of flax at 
Manchester, and much linen-yarn is used as warp 
for other materials. 

Linen is one of the most .ancient of .all textila 
manufactures, at least it is one of the earliest men- 
tioned. The cerecloth, in which the most ancient 
mummies are wrapped, jiroves its early and very 
extensive use among the Egjqitians. It formed 
also jiarts of the garments of the Hebrew as 
avell as the Egj'pti.an jiripsts. Paiiopolis was the 
Belfast of the ancieiit.s, as, according to .Strabo, it 
av.aa there the manufacture of linen w.as chiefly 
conducted. The avonderful durability of linen is 
evidenced by’ its existence on mummies, and by the 
remarkable fact mentioned by the German avriter, 
Scetzen, and referred to by Blumenbach, that he hail 
found sea’eral napkins arithin the folds of the cover- 
ing on a mummy avhich he unwT.apjied, and that he 
had them avashed sever.al times without injury, and 
used avith great a’cncration ‘ this a-ener.able linen, 
aa-liich had been avoven more than,, 1700 years.’ 
From the time of these ancient Egj-ptians up to 
the present ]icriod, tho use of linen for clotliiii" 
and other purposes has been continuous; and 
.although the introduction and vast development 
of the cotton manufacturo checked its consumption 
for a time, it has fully regained, .and has indeed 
exceeded, its former proportions as one of our great 
staples. 
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LING [LoCa molva), a fisli of the family Gadida;, 
ahundant on most parts of the British coasts, and 
elsewhere thronghont the northern seas, and in 
value almost rivalling the cod. In form,' it is much 
more elongated th.an the 'cod, and even more th.an 
the hake, with which it .agrees in haa-ing two dorsal 
fins and one an.al fin, the anal and second dorsal 
long ; hut the genus diffeis in the presence of harhels, 
of which the L. has only one at the extremitj' of 
tlie lower jaw. The L. is gcner.ill 5 ’ three or four 
feet long, sometimes more, and has heen knoram 
to weigH seventy pounds. The colour is gray, 
inclining to olive ; the holl 5 ', silvery; the fins edged 
arith white. The tail-fin is rounded The g.ape is 
largo, and the mouth avell furnished with teeth. 
The L. is a a-ery a’oracions fish, feeding chieflj' on 
smaller fishes. It is .also a’cry prolific, and dei>osits 
its sp,awn in Jime, in soft. oozy ground near the 
mouths of ria’ors. It is found chiefly aa-herc the I 
hottom of the sea is rockja .Gre.at numbers are 
caught in the same manner as cod, hy hand-lines 
and long lines, on the co.asts of Comaaaall, the 
Hebrides, the Orkney and Shetland Islands, &c.j 
and are split from head to tail, clc.aned, salted in 
brine, aa'.ashed, dried in the sun, and -sent to the 
market in the foi-m of Stoch-Jiili. They are largely 
e.';ported to Spain and other coanitrics. The air- 
hladdei-s or sounds are pickled like those of cod. 
The liver also jdelds an oil similar to cod-liver oil, 
which is used for the supply of lamps in Shetland 
and elsewhere. — Other species of L. .are found in the 
southern seas. — The Burbot (q,. v.) is a fresh-water 
species of flio same geipra. 

LINGA (a Sanscrit avord avhich literally means a 
sign or symbol) denotes, in the sectarian avorship of 
the Hindus, tlio phallus, as emblem of the male or 
generative iiower of natme. The Linga-avorsliip 
prevails avith the S'aia'as, or adorcra of S'iva (see 
Hindu Beligion under Ixdia). Originally of .an 
ideal and mystical nature, it has degenerated into 
practices of the grossest description ; thus taking 
the same course as the similar avorsbip of the 
Ch.aldai.ans, Greolcs, and other nations of the c.ast 
and avest. The m.anncr in avhioh the Linga is 
represented is gencrall}’ iuofieusivc— the pistil of a 
flower, a pillar of stone, or other erect and cyliiidric.al 
objects, being held as appropriate symbols of the 
generative power of S'ia'a. Its counterp.art is 
I'oni, or the symbol of female n.ature as fructified 
and jnoductia'e. The S'iva-Burflna names twelve 
Lingas .vhich seem to have been the chief objects 
of this avorsbip in India. 

LINGAHD, JoiiK, D.D., a member of a humble 
Boman Catholic familj’, was bom at ‘Winchester, 
February 1, 1771 ; and being destined for the priest-’ 
bond of th.at church, avas sent to the English College 
of Douai, in France, avhero he remained till that 
college, in common avith most of the religious 
establishments of France, avas broken aip by the 
troubles of the Bevolution. The recent Catholic 
Belief Bill enabling Catholics to open schools m 
England, the Douai community avas transferred to 
Crookhall, and ultiraatelj' to Ushaav, in the county 
of Durham. L continued attached to' the college 
in its sevor.al migr.ations, although not alava}’s resi- 
dent. In 1793 , he accepted the office of tutor in 
the family of Lord Stourton ; bnt in the folloav- 
ing year he returned to complete his thcologic.al 
studies at Crookhall, avhere ho entered into priest's 
orders, and in avhich he continued .as professor of 
philosophy, jirefoct of studies, and a'ice-president, 
until ISIO, avhen ho avas named pi-esidcnt. In ISll, 
hoavcver, he accepted the humble cure of Hornby, 
near Lanc.astor, in avhich he continued to reside 
till his dc.ath, July 13, ISol. L.’s first important 


work avas the Antiquity of the Anylo-Saxon Church 
(Svo, ISOG), reprinted in ISIO, and afterw.ards. in 
a much enlarged edition (2 vols. 1815). Tliis 
avas hut the pioneer of avhat became eventually 
the labour of 'his life — a History of Enyland (6 
a’ols. 4to), published at intcramls, 1819—1825 ; and 
afterwards in 14 vols. 8a'o, 1823 — 1831. This 
ai’ork, before the de,ath of the author, had passed 
through six editions, the last of avhich (10 amis. 
Svo) appo.arcd in 1854 — 1855. From its first 
appc.ar.ance, it .attracted much attention, .as being 
founded on original authorities and the result of 
much new rese.aroh. It aa’as criticised avith con- 
sidcr.ahle asperity in its polemical be,arings ; bnt 
the author, in liis replies, displayed so much erudi- 
tion, and so c.arcful a considcr.ation of the original 
authorities, that the result avas to add materially 
to his reputation as a scholar and a ci’itio. It a\’on 
for itself a place as a avork of original research, 
and although it be.ars unmistakable ea-idonce of the 
religious opinions of the author, yet there is also 
evitlence of a sincere desire to investigate and to 
ascertain the truth of history. In recognition of 
his gre.at services, many honours were offered to 
him ; and ho rcceia’cd a pension of £300 from the 
croam in reward of his literary son’ices. His 
remains avero interred in his old college of St 
Cuthbert, at Ushaaa'. 

LINGAYE'N, a town of the island of Luzon, 
Philippine Islands (q. a-.), on a hay of the s.ame 
name. Pop. 23,003, avho export rice and sugar. 

Ll'KIhlENTS (from the Latin aa’ord Vmirc, to 
besmear) may bo regarded, in so far ns their physical 
properties are concerned, ns ointments haa’ing the 
consistence of oil, avhilc, chemically, most of them 
are soaps — th.at is to s.ay, compomids of oils and 
alkalies. In consequence of their slighter consist- 
ence, they are rubbed into the skin more readily 
than ointments. Among the roost important of 
them are : Liniment of Ammonia, popid.arly known 
•as Hartshorn and Oil, avhioh is prepared by mixing 
and shaking together solution of .ammonia .and olive- 
oil, and is employed as an external stimulant and 
rubefacient to relieve neuralgic and rheumatic 
pains, sore thro.at, &e. : Soap Liniment, or Opodeldoc, 
the constituents of avhich are soap, camphor, and 
spirits of rosemary, .and aaliioh is used in sprains, 
bruises, rheumatism, &c. : Liniment of Lime, or 
Carron Oil, aadiich is prepared by mixing and 
shalriug together equal measures of olive or linseed 
oil and lime-avater ; it is an excellent .applic.ation 
to burns and scalds, and from its general employ- 
ment for this ]inrpD30 at the Carron iron-ai’orks, 
has derived its popular name : Camphor Liniment, 
consisting of c,amj>hor dissola’ed in olia’c-oil, aa’bich 
is used in sprains, bruises, and glandidar enlarge- 
ments, .and avhich must not be confounded avith 
Compound Camphor Liniment, aa’hich contains a 
considerable quantity of ammonia, and is a poaverful 
stimidant .and rubefacient : Opium Liniment, aa’hich 
consists of so.ap liniment and tincture of opium, 
.and is much employed ns an anodj'ne in neur.aliga, 
rheumatism, &c. ; and the Simple Lnnimcnt of the’ 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, aa’hich is composed of 
four parts of olive-oil .and one part of white avax, 
and is used to soften the skin and promote the- 
healing of chaps. 

LIKKOPING (old Norse Lonyahlipunyar, hater 
Liongah-iOpiny), one of the oldest toaa’ns in Su’odcn, 
capital of the lam of the s.ame name, is situated on 
the .Stiinga, aa’hich here floaa’s into Lake Boxen, 110' 
miles Bouth-avest of Stockholm. It is regularly 
built, avith fine market-places and public squares, 
but the housed 'are mostly of aa'ood. L. has threo- 
churches, of aa’hich the cathedral — a Gothic edifice- 



LINLITHGOW— LINinS. 


of tlio 12th c., containing monuments of many jllus- 
trio\is personages — is ono of tlio most beautiful in 
Sweden. It also possesses a library of 30,000 vols. 
Its trade is considerable. Pop. about 7000. In old 
be.athen times, L. was a place of Eaerifioe. 

LINLI'THGOW, or WEST LOTHIAN, a county 
in Scotland, is bounded on the N. b 3 ’ the Firth of 
Fortli, h.a\-iug the counties of Jlid-Lothian, Lanark, 
and Stirling on the E., S., and W. Its length, north 
to south, is 20 miles, and east to west 15 miles. Its 
area is 127 square miles, or 81,114 acres. The 
surface of the giouud is incgular, but the hills are 
inconsiderable with the exception of one eminence 
1500 ft. high. The climate is change.able, but hc.althy. 
The soil is very v.aricd, and, except along the borders 
of the Firth, there is little land of first qu.ality. In 
some of the high grounds there is good pasture, 
.also a consider.able breadth of unrccl.aimcd moss. 
Excellent farming jirevails hero as in Edinburghshire 
and Iladdingtonsliire. There arc few streams of any 
note, the Almond and Avon being the iirineip.al. 
The minerals are of considerable value. The free- 
stone used in building the Hoj'.al Institution, Na- 
tion.al Gallerj’, and other imblie buildings in Edin- 
burgh, was got at Binnj". There are several collieries 
in full and profitable operation. 

There are two roy.al burgles — Linlithgow, tho 
count)’ town, and Queensferr)’. Tho other principal 
towns are lialhgato and llorrowstounness. Inis 
count)’ is intersected with railways, and the Edin- 
burgh and Gla.sgow Union Canal traver-ses it for up- 
warils of ten mdcs. In lliT-l, the v.alued rent was 
£5073. In 1811, tho real rent was £sS,745 ; and in 
1870 — 1877 it was, oxclu ling railw.iys and c.anals, 
£180,108. 

Tho following are the ngrieultnral statistics for 
1870 : acres under a rotation of crops and gr.ass, 
5S,37S, Ilf which there were 13G2 acres of wheat, 
5M(1 acres of barley, 10,701 acres of oats, OIG .acres 
of beaus, 2210 acres of jiotatoe.s, and ‘KiS.'i acres of 
turnips. Of live-stock, the numbers were — horses 
employed in agriculture, 2110; cattle, 10,002; 
sheep, 10,OOU ; swine, IS.jS. .Salt is made in the 
county ; and in the towns are t.anncries, breweries, 
distilleries, and chemical works. This county con- 
tains several remains of lloman antiquities. Pop. 
(1871) -10,005. Constitiiency in 1870 — 1877, retiirii- 
ing ono iiicinber to parli.inieiit, ll‘J3. 

LINLITHGOW, a market-town, and royal .and 
p.arliaincnt.ary burgli of Scotland, chief town of the 
county of the r.aine name, is situated on a small 
lake, 10 miles avest of Edinburgh. It is ono of tho 
oldest towns in .Scotland, and, though it li.as been 
much modenjised, still contains many .antii|nntcd 
houses, and some ruins rich in lii.storic.al associ.ation. 
Tho parish ehurch of .St Miehaers (Iniilt p.artly in 
tho 15th and partly in tho IGth c.), .a iiortiou of 
which is still in use, is a bc.aiitifnl E]iecinie.i of the 
Latest Scottish Gothic. Tho pal.ace, strikingly situ- 
ated on an eminence avhich juts into tho lake (of 
102 acres), dis’iding it into tsvo almost equal jiarts, 
is lieas-)’, but imposhig in ainiearauco ; svas fre- 
quently tho residence of the Scottish monarchs, and 
av.as tho birthplaco of Mar)’ Queen of Scots, and 
of her father, James V. Tho earliest record of its 
existence is of tho time of D.as’id I. (112-f — 115.3), 
and fragments of various ages arc easily detected. 
The Latest work is of tho time of James VI. L. 
unites with scvcr.al other burghs in sending a 
member to parliament. Pop. (1871) 3090. 


LINNE, ICaui. vok, often called Linkxus, one 
of the greatest of natur.alists, w.as born 4th May 
1707, at Rashiilt, in .Sin.aland (Sweden), avbcro his 
father w.as a country parson in very poor circimi- 


stanccs. His p.arcnts intended him for his father’s 
profession, but ho made little proficiency in the 
neccss.ary classical studies, manifesting, however, 
from his a’ery boyhood, tho gi-catest love for botany. 
His Lather, disa])pointed, proposed to apprentice 
him to a shoemaker; but Dr John Rothmann, a 
physician at Wexio, a friend of his Lather, imder- 
took for a year the expense of his education, 
.and guided him in the study of botany and of 
physiology. In 1727, tho young naturabst went to 
study medicine at Lund, and in the year follorving 
ho went to Upsal.a, but during his attendance .at the 
university ho endured gi-cat poverty. Olaf Celsius 
received him at Last into his house, and .availed 
himself of bis assistance in preparing a work on the 
plants of the Bible. Ho also won tho favourable 
regard of Olaf Eudbeck, tho professor of botany 
-at Ujisala, by a p.aper in which ho exhibited the first 
outlines of the sexu.al system of botany, arith avhich 
his name must ever remain connccteiL lludbcck 
appointed him curator of the botanic garden and 
botanical demonstrator. In his 2-lth year ho avroto 
a lIorluK UphniiUciis. From Lf.ay to Noa’cmbcr 
1732, ho travelled in Lapl.and, at the expense of tho 
goa’crnmcnt. The fruits of tliis tour appeared in his 
J'lora Lapponka (Amst. 1737). He afterw.ards spout 
some time at Fahliin, study'ing mineralon’, and 
there ho boeaino acquainted avith the lady aamom ho 
aftcm’ards married, tho daughter of a physician 
named Moriius, avho supplied him avith tlio means 
of going to Holland to t.akc his degree, avhich he 
obtained at Uardenvyck in 1735. In Holland, ho 
bcc.amo tho associate of some of tho most eminent 
scientific men of tho time, and won for himself a 
liigh reputation ns a natur.alist, developing original 
a’ieaa’s avhich attracted no little attention, avhilo he 
eagerly prosecuted his rese.arohes in .all departments 
of natural liistory. During his residence in Holland, 
L. composed and imblishcd, in rapid succession, 
some of his greatest avorks, p.articularly his Sijstema 
aVnli/rn: (Loyd. 1735), his I'litulnmrnld Solanica 
(Ixyd. 173G), ids Genera Plantarmn (Leyd. 1737), his 
CoroUarimn Genrrum Planfamm (Loyd. 1737), &c. 
IIo a’isited England and Franco, and returned to 
.Sweden, avhcrc, after some time, ho aa-as appointed 
royal botanist and president of tho Stockholm 
Ac.adomy. In 1741, he avas appointed professor of 
mcilicine in Ups.ala, .and in 1742 professor of bot.any 
there. The remainder of his life ai’.as mostly spent 
.at Dps.ala in the greatest actia’ity of scientific study 
and authoi-ship. Ho produced revised editions of 
his earlier ai’orks, and numerous ncav works, .a 
plora Siicelca (1745), Fauna Suecira (1740), Jlorlus 
Upfaliensis (1748), Materia Mcdka (1749 — 1752), 
his famous Phitosophia Polanica (1751), and tho 
Spccia Ptanlanim (1753), in some re.spccts the 
gi'catcst of all his avorics. He died on Kith January 
1778, the Last four yc.ars of Jiis life h.aa-ing been 
spent in great mental and bodily inllrmit)’. L. 
aa-as not only a natur.alist 'of most accurate obscra’.a- 
tion, but of most pliilosojihical mind, and upon this 
depended in a great degree tho .almost unpai-allcled 
iuUuenco aa’hich ho c.xerciscd upon tho progress 
of ca’cry branch of natur.al history’. Among the 
important Bora-iccs which ho rendered to science, 
not tho le.ast w.as tho introduction of a more chxir 
and precise nomenclature. Tho groups avhich he 
indic.atcd and named haa-e, in tho great m.ajority of 
insLancc.s, been retained amid all the progress of 
science, and are too natur.al ea’cr to bo broken up ; 
avhilc, if tho bot.anic.al system avhich ho introduced 
is artificial, L. himself was perfectly aaa’.aro of this, 
and rccorameiidcd it for mere temporary use tiU the 
laioaa-ledgo of plants should bo so far ada’.anoed that 
it could give place to a natur.al an-angoment. Sco 
BoTAiry. 
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LINNET {Linaia), a gomis of small birds of tbe 
family Fringillidca, nearly resembling tbe true finches, 
gobl-iinches, &c^ The bill is short, straight, conical, 
and pointed; the -wings long”, and somowhat'pointcd ; 
tbe tail forked The species are -widely distributed 
in the northern, temperate, and arctic regions, but 
mneli confusion has arisen concernifig them, from 
the difference between the plumage of the breeding 
season and that of the greater part of the year. 



Common Linnet (L. cannalina). 


Tlie CoJotoN L. (L. .cannahina), or Gkeateit Bed- 
roLE (qu. Redpoll), is common in almost every part 
of the British Islands and' of Europe, and extends 
over Asia to Japan. In size, it is about equal to 
the chatiinoh. In its -wintor;pUunage, its i)rcv.-iiling 
colour is'bro-wn, the- quill and tail fe.athors black 
rvith white edges ; in the nuptial-plumage, the erown 
of the head and the breast are bright Tormilion 
colour, and a general brightening of colour takes 
place over the rest of the plumage. This change of 
]ilumage causes it to bo designated the brown, gray, 
or rose L., according to the season of the year and 
the sex. It is the Linlia of the Scotch. The sweet- 
ness of its song makes it cveryavhero a favourite. 
It sings well in a cage, and readily broods in 
confinement; but the .brightness of the nuptial- 
plumage never appears. The L. abounds chiefly 
in somewhat- open districts, .and seems to iircfcf 
nncultivated and furze-covered grounds. Its nest 
is very often in a furze-bush or h.a-n-thoi-n-hcdge ; 
is formed of sm.all twigs and stems of grass, nicely 
lined -u-ith wool or hair; the eggs are four or five 
in number, pale bluish -white, speckled -vrith piuplc 
and bro.r-n. Liimets congrcg.ate in large flocks in 
winter, and in great part desert the uplands, and 
resort to the sea-coast. — The hlE.\.LY ItEnroLE {L. 
concsoms) is .also a avidelj- distributed species, .and is 
found in North America, as well .as in Europe and 
Asi.a, chiefly in very' northern regions. It is rare in • 
Britain. In size, -it is ne.arly cqu.al to the Common 
Linnet. By some, it is regarded as a larger variety 
of the Lesser BimroEE or Coimox Kedpoee (A. 
linaria), which is common in Britain, although in the 
routh of England it is chiefly known as a winter 
vi>.itant. The forehead, throat, and loro are black; 
in the spring-plumage, the crown of the bead is 
deep crimson; the general coloin- is brown of various 
shades. This species is common in all the northern 
parts of the world, enlivening with its pleasant 
twitter and sprightly habits even the desolate wastes 
of Spitzbergon. — The only other British species is 
the iloTOTAur L., or Ttvite (A. monlium), chiefly 
found in moimtainous or very northern districts. 
It is smaller than the preceding, has a yellow-irji 
bill, and never assumes the red colour -which marks 
the nuptial-plumage of other species. 

LINOLEUM. See Stirr., Vol. X. 

LINSEED, the seed of flax, largely imported from 
tho continent and India, for m.akiug finseeif oil and 


oil-caJee; in order to which the seeds arc first bruised 
or crushed, then ground, and afterwards subjected 
to pressure in a hydraulic or screw press, sometimes 
-without heat, and sometimes with the aid of a steam 
heat of about 200° E. Linseed oil is usually .amber- 
coloured, but when perfectly pure it is colourless. 
It has a peculiar and rather disagreeable odour 
and taste. It is chiefly used for malcing v.arnishes, 
paints, &c. That made -without heat (cold- drawn, 
linseed oil) is purer, and less apt to become rancid, 
than that in m.aking which heat is applied. By cold 
expression, tho seed jdelds from 18 to 20 per cent., 
and with heat from 22 to 27 per cent, of oil. Lin- 
seed oil, boiled either alone or with litharge, white 
lead, or w-hite -vitriol, dries much more rapidly on 
exposure to the air than the unboiled oil; and boiled 
or drying oil is p.artioularly .adapted for many uses. 
— ^The oil-cake mado in cxiiressing linseed oil is very 
useful for feeding cattle, and, besides what is made 
in Britain, it is largely imported from tho continent. 
See Olli-OAKE. Linseed itself is excellent food for 
cattle and for poultry. The seed coats abound in 
mucilage, which forms a thick jelly with hot water, 
and is very useful for fattening cattle . — Linseed 
meal, much used for poultices, is generally made by 
grinding fresh oil-cake, but it is bettor if made by 
grinding the seed itself. 

LI'NSTOOIC, an iron-shod wooden staff used in 
gunnery, for holding the lighted match in readiness 
to bo applied to the touch-hole of tho cannon. In 
old pictures, the linstock is scon planted in tho 
ground to tho right rear of each piece, rvith a match 
smoldng in each of tho ends of the fork in which it 
terminates. 

LINT. See Flax. 

LINTEL, tho horizontal bearer over doors, 
-windows, and other openings in walls, usually either 
of stone or wood. 

LIN-TSEH-Stf, Chinese Imperial Commissioner, 
was born in 1785 at Hing-hwa, in the province of 
Fuh-kcon, and his Chinese biographers have not 
failed to find th.at his birth was attended with 
supernatural indic.ations of future eminence. Till 
he reached his 17th year, he assisted his father 
in his trade of making artificial flowers, and spent 
his evenings in studying to qualify himself for 
tho viUiigc competitive examinations, at which 
ho succeeded in obtaining successively the degrees 
analogous to Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts. His ambitious mind, not satisfied -^rith 
these triumphs, jiointed to Pekin as tho fitting 
sphere of his talents, but poverty barred the w.ay. 
Happily, however, a wealthy friend, who w.as filled 
with admii-ation for L.’s merits and -virtues, in-vited 
him to become his son-in-law, and he -n-as now in 
a position to push his fortime .at the capital. Ho 
became a doctor of haws and a member of the 
Hanliu College, which latter honour qualified him 
for the highest official posts. "When 30 years of .age, 
he roccivccl his first official appointment as censor ; 
and by displaying tho same zeal and industi-j’’, 
combined -with irreproachable probity, which he 
had shewn in private life, ho gradu.ally rose into the 
favour of the emperor and his ministers. He was 
sent to superintend tho repairing of tho banks pf the 
Yellow Eiver ; .and on the termination of his.mission, 
two years after, -iv.as highly complimented by Ids 
sovereign for his dUigonce and energy, and, as an evi- 
dence of imperial favour, was appointed to the post 
of financial commissioner for Kiang-nan, in which 
province a famine -was at th.at time decimating tho 
population. L. cxliansted all his priv.ate resources 
and emoluments in providing food for the sufferers, 
and by careful 'management succeeded in restoring 
■the prosperity of the province. He was next 
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appointed viceroy o£ tlio two provinces of SLeii-se 
and Knn-sn, wlicrc, as in Kiang-nan, he soon gained 
the afioctions of the people and the coniincndatiohs of 
the emperor. On his reception hy the emperor after 
his retnrn, new titles ivere showered upon him, and 
he obtained the signal honour of entering the impe- 
rial precincts on horschack. Bnt now his brilliant 
progress was to he checked. Ho had long urged 
upon his sovereign the adoption of stringent nica-surcs 
towards the importers, dealers, and consumers of 
opium, the banc and scourge of his native land ; and 
on the comnieneomcnt of difTienlties with Great 
Britain, he was amiointcd to dc.al with the growing 
e\'il, and, if possible, jiut a stop to the obnoxious 
traflic. Ho arri\ed at Canton, invested with un- 
limited authority j but liis nnwise though well-mo.ant 
measures excited a war with Britain, .and brought 
down upon himself the a’cngcanco of his incensed 
sovereign. Ho was banished to the region of 
ICle, where ho employed liim.solf in improving the 
.agriculture of the country, by introducing more 
Ecientilio methods of cultivation. He avas soon 
recalled, and restored to moro than his former 
honour3,^and did good service by crushing a rebel- 
lion ill "i un-nan. Ilis health now began to fail, and 
ho obtained permission to retire to his native pro- 
vince; but siiortly afterwards, avhilc on his w.ay to 
attack the Tai-piiigs, ho died, J.auuary IS.IO. His 
death avas the signal for general mourniug through- 
out China, and the emperor ordereil a sacrificial 
pr.aycr to ho composed, recording the illustrious 
deeds of tho dejiarted; a signal favour, only conferred 
ujion persons of oxtraurdiuary merit and virtue. 

L.,_ bc.side.s thoroughly imastcnug the statistics .and 
politics of China, doa'oted iiiiich of his time to stiida'- 
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ing the gcograiiliy and hi.^tory of foreign couiitric.s, 
and to iiria-ato literarj- .study. ’ He i.s ranked a.s ono 
of tho chief among Chinese poet.s; and the -style, 
literary merit, and logical order of his public docu- 
mont.s form a strange contrast to tlic usual difru.se, 
rambling, and iucoheront stylo of Chincso statc- 
jiapcrs. 

LINTZ, the c.ajiit.al of the orowii-l.aud of Upper 
j^istri-a, is situated in a ideasant district on tho 
right bank of tho Danube, which is here crossed by 
a wooden bridge S.fS feet long, 1(10 mile.s wc.st of 
^ iciina. Po]). (1SG9) oO,.'j,'fS. It is a strongly forti- 
fied, quiet to\ni, and .a bishop's scat, with miincrous 
chiirclies, benevolent institutions, and government 
ofiicc.s. There are largo imperi.al factories for 
carpets and other woollen goods ; and elotlis, 
cottons, c.assinierc.s, fu.stians, le.ather, and cards arc 
.ajso made. The navigation of the Daiuibo occ.a- 
Eions a lively trade. .Steam-boats ply daily up the 
river to Bntislion, and ilowii the river to Vienna, 
Tile woiiioii of L. arc celebrated for their beauty. 

LION (Fills Iro), the largest and most ni.ajestic 
ol ^thc Fclidtc and of eai iiivorous ijiiadnipcds. I 
It is, when mature, of a nearly uniform ta« iiy or 
yellowish colour, paler on the nnder-)i,arls ; 'the 
young alone cxhihitiiig markings like those com- 
mon in tho Felidiu; tho nialo has, nsiially, a great 
shaggy and liou-iiig mane ; and tho tail, which is 
pretty long, terminates in a tuft of hair. Tho 
wliolo frame is cxtrcmelj- miisciil.ar, and the fore- 
parts, in particular, aro remarkably jiowerfiil ; 
giving, with tlio largo liead, hriglit-llasiiing eye, and 
copious mane, a iiohlo appearance to the animal, 
■whicli, with its strength, lias led to its being called 
tho ‘king of hc.asts,’ and to f.ancics of its noble 
and generous disposition, having no foiind.atioii in 
reality. A L. of tlie largest size measures about 
S feet from tho nose to the tail, .and tho bail 
abtiiit 4 feet. Tho lioness is sni.allor, has no inane, 
and is of a lighter colour on the uiider-p.arts. Tho 
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strength of tho L. is such that ho c.au carry off a 
heifer as a cat carries a rat. 

The L. is chiefly an inliabibant of Afric.a, although 
it is found also in some of tho wilds of Asia, par- 
ticularly in certain parts of Ai-.ahia, Persia, and 
India. It was anciently much more common in 
Asia, and w.as found in some parts of Europe, 
p.articiilarly in ^Macedonia and Tlirace, according to 
Herodotus and otlier authors. It has disappo.arcd 
also from Egj'pt, Palestine, and Syri.a, in which- it 
was once common. The L. is not, in genor.al, an 
inhahit.ant of deep forests, hut rather of open plains, 
in avhich tho shelter of occasion.al hushes or thickets 
may bo found. The breediiig-jilaco is always in 

some much secluded retreat, in wliich tho young 

two, three, or four in a litter — are watclied over 
with groat assiduity 1)3' both parents, and, if ncces- 
sar3', qve defended with groat courage— although, in 
other circumstances, the L. is moro disposed to 
□ riitire from man than to ass.ail him or contend ■with 
B him. ■When met in an open coiinti'y, the L. retires 
1 at Grsl slow!}’, ns if ready for battle, but not desirous 
r of it ; then more swiftly ; 'ancirinnlly hy rapid hounds. 

- If compelled to defend himself, the L. manifests great 
1 conr.agc. The L. often sjirings upon liis prey 1)3' a 

• sudden hound, nccomj)anied with a roar; and it is 
) s.aid that if he fails in seizing it, ho docs not usually 
3 pursue, hnt retires ns if ashamed ; it is certain, 

• liowcvcr, that tho L. also often takes liis prey by 
I piirsiiing it, and M'itli great pereevcranco. IDio animal 
3 singled out for pursuit, as a zohm, may ho su-iftev 
I of foot thjin tlio Jj., l)iit greater power of oiiflurnnco 

enables him to make it ids victim. Doer and ante- 
I Icipcs arc perhaps tlio most common food of lions. 

• The L., like tho rest of tho Feluhe, is pretty much 
, a_ nocturnal animal ; its eyes .are ndaiitcd for tho 
1 night or tu-ilight r.atlier than for the da3’. It lurks 
, gciierall3' in its lair during tho da3', .and issues as 
■ night conics on, when its trcmciidons roar hogins to 
, he heard in tho wildenicss. It has a horror of fires 

and torch-liglits ; of which travellers in Afric.a avail 
tlieniselves, avlien snrrniindcd h3' prowling lions in 
, the irildeniess 1)3' night, and sleep in safety. Lion- 
hunting i.s, of course, attended with danger— a 
; avoniided and exasperated L. becoming a most for- 
mid.ahlc ndvemary— Init hcsiilc.s tho nccc.ssit3' of it 
to farmers in South Africa and other countries 
where lions abound, it bas been found attractive to 
mere .^port.snieii from the excitement attending it. 
Tlie rillc has jirovcd too mighty for the L. wherever 
it h.as been cin2)lo3'ed .ag.ain.st him, .and lions rapidly 
disajiiicar before the ndv.inee of civilisation. In 
India, tlie3' aro now conlliicd to a few wild districts ; 
.and in .South Africa, their nearest haunts aro far 
from Capo Town and from .all tlie long and fully 
settled regions. 

The li is easily tamed, at le.ast when taken young ; 
and when al)uiidautl3' siqiiilicd avitli food, is very 
docile, learning to perform feats avhicli excite tho 
admiration of tho crowds that I'isit menageries. 
E.xliibitions of tin’s hind are not, however, nn.at- 
tended with danger, as too nian3' instances li.avo 
lirovcd. Lions avero made to contribute to the liar- 
b.aroiis sports of tlie ancient Bonians ; a combat of 
lions was .an attractive spcct.aelc ; and vast luimbera 
averc imiinrted into Ennic, chicliy from Afric.a, for 
the snp])l3' of the nmpliitlie.atre. ‘Pompey exliihitccl 
GOO at once. — Lions li.avo not nnfrcqucntly bred in 
the ineiiagerics of Eurojic, and a h3'brid botaveen tho 
L. and tho tiger lias occasionally been in-oduced. 

The mane of tlio L., and the tuft at the end of tho 
tail, arc not fiill3' dca-elojicd till ho is six or soa*en 
3'ears old. The tail tcnniiiates in a small prickle, 
the existence of avhicli avas Icnoavn to the ancients, 
and aa-hich was suiiposed liy them to ho a kind of 
' goad to the animal aa'heu lashing himself aa'ith his 
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tail in rage. The prickle has no connection -with 
the caudal vertebra:, but is merely a little nail or 
horny cone, about two lines in length, adhering to 
the sIrin at the tip of the tail. 

There are several varieties of the L., slightly 
differing from each other in form and colour, hut 
particularly in the development of the mane. The 
largest lions of the south of Africa are rem.ark.able 
for the large size of the head and the gre.at and 
black mane. The Persian and other Asi.atic ' lions 
.are generally of a lighter colour, .and inferior in size, 
stren^h, and ferocity to the Afric.au lion. Guzerat 
and the south of Persia produce a somewhat smaller 
variety, remarkable as being almost destitute of 
mane. 

LION, in Her.aldry. The lion holds an important 
place among the animals home in coat-armour. 
As earlj’ as the 12th c., the king of beasts av.as 
assumed as an appropriate emblem by the sove- 
reigns of England, Scotland, Non'sa 3 ', Denm.ark, the 
native princes of Wales, the counts of Flanders 
and Holland, and various other Europe.an potentates. 
Lions occur in different positions. 1. The earliest, 
attitude of the heraldic lion is rampant (a), erect 
on his hind-legs, and looking before him, the he.ad 
being shown in profile, .as ho appears in the arms 
of Scotland, and originally did in those of Eng- 
land. This was the normal position of a lion ; but 
as the j-opal animal came to be used by all avho 
claimed kindred with roj’.-lity, and to be granted 
to favourite followers by way of augmentation, a 
diversity .of attitude w.as adopted for distinction’s 
sake. 2. Udmpant ^ahhfld (i), erect on the hind-legs, 
and afl'ronte or full-faced, k Jlampani regardant (c). 



erect on the hind-legs, and looking b.ackw.ards. 4. 
Paxsant {d), in a w.alking position, avith the head 
seen in profile. 5. Passant gardant (e), av.alking, and 
with the head affrontc. 0. Passant regardant, waWi- 
ing, and with the head looking behind. 7. Statant, 
with all the four legs on the ground. S. ftaliant, in 
the act of springing forward on his preja 9. Sejant 
(/), rising to ])roparc for action. 10. Sejant ajfronte, 
as in the crest of ScotlaiuL 11. Coueliant, lying 
down, but avith his head erect, and his tail beneath 
him. 12. Dormant, .asleep, avith his head resting on 
his fore-paws. Ifi. Coieard or Cone, with his tail 
hanging iietwech his legs. The lion passant g.ardant 
is often blazoned as the lion of England ; and .at .a 
time when terms of blazonry avere comp.ar.atively 
few, it w.as confoimdcd avith the Leopard (q. aa), 
and hence the lion passant and ramp.ant gaial.ant 
came to be called res])ectively the lion-leopardC and 
Icopard-lionne. Tavo lions may bo depicted rampant 
comhatant — i. e., face to face — or rampant addosSS, 
placed back to b.ack. Among leonine monsters, ave 
have tavo-headed lions, bicoriior.ate and tricorj'orate 
lions, lion-dragons and lion-poissons. There is also 
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the Bohemian lion, avith taa-o tails, and the more 
celebrated avinged lion of St Mark, adopted by tho 
rcpublic.of Venice. The island republic bore, azure, 
a lion aannged or sejant, holding betaveen his fore- 
paaa-s a book open argent, in aa-hich are the avords. 
Pax tibi Marce Evangelista mens. Tavo or more 
lions borne on one_ shield are sometimes (though 
never aa-hen on a royal coat) blazoned Lioncels. 

LI'PARI ISLANDS, a group of a'olcanio islands 
in tho Mediterranean, tavelve in number, are situ- 
ated betaveen l.at. 38°. 20' and 38° 55' N., long. 14° 
15' and 15° 15' E., on the north coast of Sicily, 
and comprised in the department of Messina. The 
intense a'olc.anic action induced tho ancient classical 
poets to loc.aliso in these islands the abode of the 
fiery god Vulcan— hence their ancient name, Vul- 
cania; Insulce. Their collective population is (1871) 
12,020, 7071 of whom arc found in the island 
of Lip.ari, avhich, for extent and produce, is much 
the most important of tho group. Lipari is about 
18 miles in circuit. Its finest products are grapes, 
figs, olia-cs, and corn. It has a large export trade 
in pumice-stone, sulphur, nitre, sal-ammoniac, soda, 
capers, fish, and Malmsey wine, which is largely 
manufactured both for home and foreign trade. 
ITie w.arm springs of this island are much resorted 
to. The climate is delightful. Lipari, its chief 
town, is a bishop’s see, possesses two h.arbours, an 
episcopal palace, hospital, gymnasium, and a castlo 
built on a fine rod:. I’op. 5000. Tho island 
is .almost wholly composed of pumice-stone, and 
supplies all parts of the world with that article. 
Besides Lipari, the pnncipal islands are Vulcano, 
Stromboli, Salini, Panaria, Felicudi, Alicudi, and 
Ustica ; Stromboli and Vulcano are actively 
volc.anic. 

LI'PETZK, a town in tho south-west of tho 
government of Tambov, European Russia, on tho 
right bank of the Voronetz, a tributary of the 
Don, was founded in 1700 by Peter the Great, but 
only began to flourish at the commencement of tho 
present century, when tho admirable qualities of 
its clualybcatc springs became known. At present, 
it has a large annual influx of visitors during siun- 
mcr, for whoso accommodation a bathing establish- 
ment and a s])lendid garden have been formed. L. 
has woollen manufactures. Poj). (1807) 14,239. 

LI'POGRAM (Gr. leipo, to Ic.ave out, and 
gramma, a letter) is a species of verso ch,araoterised 
by the exclusion of a certain letter, either vowel or 
consonant. Tho earliest author of lipogr.ammatia 
verse was the Greek poet Lasus (born 538 n. c.) ; and 
it is recorded of one Tryphiodorus, a Grmco-Egyp- 
tian writer of the same period, that he composed an 
Odj’ssey in 24 books, from each of which, in succes- 
sion, one of the lettcra of tho Greek alphabet was 
excluded. Fabius Claudius Gordianus Fulgentius, 
a Christian monk of the Gth c., performed a simil.ar 
feat in Latin. In modern times, tho Sp.aniards 
have been most addicted to this laborious frivolity. 
Lope dc Vega has uuntten five novels, from each of 
which one of tho vowels is excluded ; but sevewal 
French poets have also practised it. See Henry B. 
■Wheatley's book on Anagrams (18C2). 

LI'PPI^, or, as it is generally c.alled, .LIPPE- 
DETMOLD, a sm.all principality of Northern 
German}', surrounded on the W. and S. by West- 
phalia, and on tho E. and N. by Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Waldcck, and a detached portion of Hessc- 
Casscl. Area, 43ti square miics ; pop. (1S75) 1 12,442, 
nearly the whole of whom belong to the Reformed 
Church, and are very well educated. Tho present 
constitution of I., dates from 15th M.arch 1853 ; 
capital, Detmold (q. v.) ; other towns, Lemgo and 
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Horn. The famous Teutohurg-'Wald {Saltus Teuto- 
burgcnsis), in which the legions of Vanis iverc 
annihilated by Arminius (see Germaxicus C-ESAh), 
runs through the southern part of the princi- 
pality, which is on the whole rather hilly, but 
has many fertile valleys. The largest river is 
the Werre, a tributary of the 'Weser. The prin- 
cipal occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, 
and the rearing of cattle, sheep, and swine ; 
much pains is likewise bestowed on the cultivation 
and management of forests, as L. is perhaps the 
most richly wooded district in Germany. Linen 
weaving is the chief manufacturing industry of the 
country. Among the mineral products .are marble, 
iron, lime, and salt. The princes of L. are one 
of the oldest sovereign families of Germany, and 
were in a flourishing condition as early as the 12th 
century. The first who took the name of L. avas 
Bernhard von der Lippe, in 1129. The family split 
into three branches in 1G13 — Lippe, Brake and 
Schaiunhurg. 

LIPPI, Fra Filippo, a Florentine painter of 
great talent, the events of whose life were of a very 
romantic kind. Bom about 1412, left an orphan 
at an early ago, he spent his youth as a norice 
in the cona'cnt of the Carmine at Florence, where 
his talent for art was encouraged and developed. 
Sailing for pleasure one day, ho was seized by 
corsairs, and canned to Barbar}' ; after some years’ 
captivity, he regained his liberty, and is next found, 
in 14.38, painting at Florence. Filippo was much 
employed by Cosmo de’ Medici, and executed many 
important works for him. MTiile painting in the 
convent of Sta Margarita at Prato, a youn" lady, 
Lucrezia Buti, a boarder or novice, who had been 
allowed by the nuns to sit for one of the figures in 
his picture, eloped with him ; and though strenuous 
efforts wore made by her relations to recover her, 
he successfully resisted their attempts, supported, it 
is thought, by Cosmo ; and she remained with and 
had a son by him, who became an artist perh.aps 
even more celebrated than Filippo himself. He 
died at Si)oleto, Sth October 14G9, being .at the time 
eng.aged in painting the choir of the cathedral, along 
with Fra Diamante, one of his pupils. 

LIPPI, Filippino Filippo, commonly called 
Filh’PINO Lippi, the son of Fra Filippo and Lucrezia 
Buti, was born at Florence in 14G0. It is said th.at 
his father left him to the care of Fra Diamante, his 
pupil He afterwards studied under Sandro Botti- 
celli, also a pupil of his father’s, and one of the most 
celebr.ated of his school. He soon acquired a high 
reputation, and executed various works in Florence, 
Bologna, Genoa, Lucca, and at Rome, where, in 
1492, he painted some frescoes for the Cardinal 
Caraffa, in the cliiwoh of Sta Mai-ia Sopra Minerva. 
But the high position he attained is proved princi- 
pally by his works in the Brancacci Chapel in the 
church of the Carmine at Florence. The frescoes in 
this chapel have always been held in the highest 
estimation; they have been studied by the most 
celebrated painters, among others by Raphael and 
Mich.ael Angelo ; and though long believed to bo 
entirely the work of Masaccio, are now ascertained 
to have been commenced by Masolino, continued by 
hlasacoio, and finished by Fihppino ; the works of 
the last being — ‘ The restoring of a Youth to Life,’ 
part of which was painted by Masaccio ; ‘ The 
Crucifixion of St Peter;’ ‘St Peter and St P.aul 
before the Proconsul.’ and ‘St Peter liberated from 
Prison ; ’ also, according to some, ‘ St Paul visiting 
St Peter in Prison, in which the figure of St Paul 
was adopted by Raphael in his cartoon of ‘Paul 
preaching at Athens.’ Filippino died at Florence 
on 13th April 1505. 
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LIQUEUR. This name is given to any alcoholic 
preparation which is flavoured or perfumed and 
sweetened to be more agreeable to the taste ; there 
is consequently a large class of liqueurs, of which 
the foUou-ing are the principal: Aniseed Cordial, 
prepared by flavouring weak spirit with aniseed, 
coriander, and sweet fennel seed, and sweetening 
with finely cl.arified sjTup of refined sug.ar. Absinthe 
is sweetened spirit flavoured with the j’oimg tops of 
certain species of Artemisia (q. v.). Clove Cordial, 
much sold in the London gin-shops, is flavoured ivith 
cloves, bruised, and coloured with burned sugar. 

Kiimmel, or Doppel-Kiiinmel, is the principal 
liqueur of Russia ; it is made in the ordinary way 
with sweetened spirit, flavoured with cumin and 
caraway seeds, the latter usually so strong as to 
conceal any other flavour. It is chiefly made at 
Riga, and there are two qualities : that made in Riga 
is the sort in common use, and is not the finest; the 
better sort is only manufactured in smaller quantities 
at 'Weissenstein, in Esthonia ; the chief diflerence is 
in the greater purity of the spu-it used. Marascldno 
is distilled from cherries bruised, but instead of 
tbe wild kind, a fine delicately-flavoured variety, 
called Marazques, groivn only in Dalmatia, is used. 
This cherry is largely cultivated around Zara, the 
c.apital, where the liqueur is chiefly made. Great 
care is taken in the distiUati'on to avoid injiuy to 
the delicate flavour, and the finest sugar is used to 
sweeten it. 

Noyau, or Creme de Noyau, is a sweet cordial 
flavoured ^vith bruisfed hitter-almonds. In Turkey, 
the fine-flavoiued kernels of the M.ahaleb cherry are 
used, and in some places the kernels of the peach or 
the apricot. Peppermint, a common liqueur, espcci- 
Mly amongst the lower classes of London where 
very large quantities are sold ; it usuaBy consists 
of the ordinary sweetened gin, flavoured with the 
essential oil of peppermint, which is preriously 
rubbed up with refined sugar, and formed into an 
oleosaccharum, which en.ables it to mix with the 
very weak spirit. 

Curacoa and KirseJiwasser are described imder 
their own names. 

LIQUID A'MBAR, a genus of trees of the natunal 
order Allingiacece, and the only genus of the order, 
haring flowers in male and femiule catkins on the 
same teee, the fruit formed of 2-ceUed, many-seeded 



(xipsules, and the seeds winged. They are taB trees 
remarkable for their fragrant balsamic products 
L. styraciflua, the American L., or Sweet Gtnsi tree, 
is a be.autiful tree ufith palmate leaves, a native of 
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ilexico .ind the United States. It grows well in 
Britain. Its wood is of a hard texture and fine 
grain, and makes, good fiumiture. From cracks or 
incisions in the hark, a transparent, yellowish b.al- 
Bamio fluid e.xudes, called Liquid Liqmdninbar, Oil 
of Liquidamhar, American Slorax, Copalm Balsam, 
and sometimes, hut erroneously, White BaUam of 
Peru. It gradually becomes concrete and d.arker 
coloured. Jts jproperties are similar to those of 
storax. That of commerce is mostly brought from 
hlexico and Now Orleans. — L. Orienlcde, a sm^er 
tree with palmate leaves, is a native of the Levant 
and of more eastern regions, and jnelds abundantly 
a balsamic fluid, which has been supposed to be the 
Liquid Slorax imported from the Levant, but on 
this point there is diversity of opinion. 

LFQUORIOE [Glycyrrhiza), a genus of jferennial 
herbaceous plants of the natural order Lcquminobce, 
sub-order Papilionacecc ; hairing Jong, pliant, sweet 
roots, and generally creeping rooffstocks ; pinnate 
leaves of many leaflets, and terminating in an odd 
one ; flowers in spikes, racemes, or heads ; a 5-clett, 
2-lipped calyx, .and a' 2-leaved keel. The .ancient 
Greek name, now the botanical n.ame, signifies stoect 
root, and from it, by corruption, liquorice .and other 
modem names .are, derived. The roots of L. depend 
for their v.aluablo properties on a substance caUed 
Gli/cyrrhizine, allied to sugar, yellow, tnanspareut, 
uncrystallis.able, soluble both, in water .and alcohol, 
and forming compounds both writh acids and bases. 
They are a well-lcnown hrtiole of materia me(lic.a, and 
were used 'by the anciqntias in modem times, Iroing 
emollient, demulcent, very useful in c.atarrh and 
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irritations of the mucous membrane. — The roots of 
Uio Coinuox L. ((?. glabra) are chiefly in use in 
Euroiie. The plant has stems 3 — 4 feet high, and 
r.acemes of whitish violet-coloured flowers. It is a 
native of the south of Europe and of many parts of 
Asia, as far as China* It is cultivated in many 
countries of Europe, chiefly in Spain, and to some 
extent in the south of England, where its cultiv.a- 
tion is .at least as old as the times of Elb-abetli. 
The roots are extensively employed by porter- 
brewers. They are not imported into* Britain in 
considerable quantit^q but the black ins]>issatcd 
extract of them ( Blach Sugar or Stick Liquorice) 


is largely imported from the south of Europe, in 
rolls or sticks, packed in b.ay-leaves, or in boxes 
of about two cwts., into which it has been mu. 
L. is propagated by slips; and after a plantation 
has been made, almost three years must clapst' 
before the roots can be digged up for use. The 
whole roots are then, taken up. L. requires a deep, 
rich, loose soil, well trenched and manured; the 
roots penetnating to the depth of more than a y.ard, 
and straight tap-roots being most esteemed. ITie 
old- stems are cleared off at the end of each season, 
and the root-stocks so cut away as to prevent over- 
growth above ground next year. The plant is pro- 
pag.ated by cuttings of the root-stocks. — The roots 
of the PniCKLV L. [G. cchinaia) are used in the same 
w,ay, chiefly in Italy and Sicily, Russia, and the 
East. — The only American species is G. lepidoia, 
which grows in the plains of the ilissouri. 

LIRA (Lat. libra; see Ltvke), an Italian silver 
coin of greater or less v.aliie according to time .and 
lilace. The Tuscan lira was equal to 80 French cen- 
times ; the Austrian lira or zwanziger was about the 
s.ame value. The present Lira ltalian.a, or Lira 
nuova, of the Italian kingdom is equal to the French 
franc, and is divided into 100 centimes. 

LIRIODE'NDRON. See Tulip Tree. 

Ll'SBON (Portug. Lisboa^; called by the ancient 
Lusitanians, Olisipo or Ulisippo, and by the Moors 
Lishbuna), the capital of Portugal, is situated in 
the jirovince of Estremadura, on the right bank of 
the Tagus, which is here about six miles wide, .and 
about eighteen miles from the mouth of the river. 
Pop. 224,003. The city is built partly on the shores 
of the Tagus, and partly on three larger and four 
smaller hills. Its ap]icar.ance is wonderfully pictur- 
esque; and its resemblance, in point of situation 
and •m.agnificeuco of prospect, to Constantinople, .at 
precisely the opposite extremity of Europe, Ii.as 
been frerpiently rem.arked. Including its suburbs, 
it extends about five miles along the river. The 
harbour, which is safe and spacious, is protected 
by strong forts, but the city itself is unw.oUed .and 
■without any fortifications. The eastern and older 
part, which lies round the C.astle-liill — an eminence 
crowned with .an old Moorish castle, destroyed by 
earthqu.akcs — is composed of stoop, narrow, crooked, 
b.adly-pavcd streets, urith high, gloomy, wretched- 
looking houses; but the newer portions are well 
and regukarly built. The most beautifid part 
is called the New Town — ^it stretches along the 
Tagus, and is crowded with palaces. .Among the 
places or squares, the princip.al are the Pra^o do 
Commerao, on the Tagus, 5G5 feet long, 520 
I broad, surrounded on three sides with splendid 
edifices; the Prafo do Bocio, in the New Town, 
forming the market-place, 1800 feet long, .and 1400 
broad ; and the Passeio Publico. The whole of the 
New Town, and the district round the royal castle, 
is lighted with gas. L. has 41 parish churches, 
82 monasteries, hospices, and hos])itals, 99 chaiiels, 
5 largo theatres, and an amphitheatre. The most 
conspicuous public buildings are the Church of the 
Patriarch, the Monastery of the He.art of Jesus 
(with a cujiola of wdiito marble), the Church of St 
Roque (built of marble), the Foundling Hospital 
(receivuig annually about IGOO children), St' James’s 
Hospital (cap.able of receiving 16,000 sick persons), 
the royal palaces of Ajuda, Nossa Senhora das 
Neecssidades, and Bemposta, the custom-houses, the 
arsenal, and the N.ationaf Theatre, wriiich occupies 
the site of the old Inquisition buildings. There 
are likewise a niunber of educational and scientific 
institutions. Among other notable objects, the 
most imiiortant is the Alcintara Aqueduct (called 
Os Arcos, or Aguas livres, and finished in 1743), 
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"wliicli supplies fill tlie public fountains and 176113 of 
tbe city. It is 18 miles in length, and in one place 
2G0 feet high, and remained uninjured at the great 
earthquake. It is the greatest piece of bndge- 
architecture in the i\-orld. The manufactures of L. 
arc inconsiderable, but it is the principal tricing 
port of Portugal. The trade of L. mas much de- 
pressed by the Franco-Prussian n-ar during 1870 ; 
but in 1871 it recovered a great deal ; the exports m 
that year ivere above the average, and tr.ade gener- 
ally was good. Steam navigation is on the increase 
in tlie port. Tho tra.de "ndth. Africa 'is, natural^, 
flourisliing more and more yearly. In 1872, the 
customs receipts, as is shewn by the accounts of 
the Lisbon Custom House, were £21,000 over the 
previous year. About 30,000 Oalegos (Galicians) 
earn a subsistence here as porters and labourers. ^ 

L. is said to have been founded by the Phoeni- 
cians, was a flourishing commercial city when the 
Romans first became acquainted ivith it, .and the 
capital of Lusitania. It was taken by the Moors 
in 712, from whom, after undergoing many vicissi- 
tudes, it was recaptured by iUfonso I. in 1147 ; 
became the seat of an archbisliopric in 1390, and of 
a patriarchate in 1710. L. has been frequently 
visited by earthquakes ; that of 1735 destroyed a 
great part of the city and 20,000 of the inhabitants. 

LI'SBURN, a market-toim and parliamcntaiT' 
borough, situated on the river Lag.an, partly in the 
county of Antrim, partly in the county of Down, 
Ireland. It is distant from Dublin 97 miles north- 
north-east, and 8i south-south-west from Belfast, 
with both which places it is connected by the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway. The popu- 
lation in 1871 was 932G ; of whom 4708 were Pro- 
testant Episcojialiaiis, 214C Roman Catholics, 1841 
Presbyterians, 3G9 Methodists, and the rest of other 
denominations. L. originated in the erection of a 
castle, in IGIO, by Sir tulk Conway, to whom the 
manor was assigned in the settlement of James I. ; 
but its importance dates from the settlement of a 
number of Huguenot families, who, after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, established themselves 
at L., where they introduced the manufacture of 
linen and damask, after the method and with the 
machinery then in use in the Low Countries. It is 
a clean and well-ordered town, with a convenient 
market, and considerable manufactures of linens and 
damasks ; besides which, bleaching, dyeing, fl.ax- 
dressing, flax-spinning, &c., are carried on. Its 
parish church is the cathedral of Down and Connor, 
and is interesting as the burial-place of Jeremy 
Taylor, who was bishop of that see, aud died at L, 
in 1GG7. L- returns one member to parliament. 

LISIEUX (ancient Normmn(iiis Lexovittm), a 
town of Northern France, in the dep. of C.alvados, on 
the Touques, 27 m. ES.E. of Caen, at tho entrance 
of a be.autiful valley. The principal building is the 
church of St Pierre (formerly a c.athedral), belonging 
to the 13tli c., and built on the site of an older edifice, 
in which Henry II. of England married Eleanor of I 
Guienne. L. is the centre of .an extensive m.anufac- 
ture of coarse linens, vooUens, flannels, horsecloths, 
ribbons, &c,, which gives employment to more than 
3000 workmen. Poj). (1872) 12,152. 

LISICEA'RD, a municipal and p.arliamentary 
borough in Coniw.all, is situated in a weU-cultiv.ated 
district, on the Looe, IG miles west-north-west of 
Plymouth, Two miles to the south of the town is 
a famous spring, said to have been presented to the 
inhabitants by St Keyne, and the virtue of whose 
waters is set forth in Southey’s well-known ballad. 
The Well of St Keyne. There .are manufactvu-es of 
serge and leather, and considerable traffic m the 
produce of the tin, copiper, and lead mines of the 


neighbourhood. L. returns a member to p.arRament. 

Pop. (1871) 6575. 

LISMO'RE, an island of Argyleshire, six miles 
from Oban, is situated in Loch Linnho, and is* 
10 miles in length, with an average breadth of li 
miles. It contains the remains of sever.al interesting 
buildings, as Achinduin Castle— formerly the resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Argyle — an old cathedral, 
■and Castle Rachal, a Scandinavian fort, now very 
ruinous. The island is for the most part under 
cultivation. Pop. (1871) 703. 

LI'SSA (Poh Leszna), a town of Prussia, in the 
province of Posen, and the circle of Fraustadt, 44 
miles south-south-west of Posen. Pop. (1871) 10,G35, 
of whom nearly one half arc Jews. L. has a fine 
townhouse, a castle, one Roman Catholic and three 
Protestant chmrches, with manufactm-cs of wooUens, 
leather, and tobacco. This place became for a time 
the chief seat of the Bohemian Brothers. 

LIST. See Fillet. 

LISTON, Robert, a celebrated surgeon, was 
born at Ecclesm.achan, in the county of Linlithgow, 
in 1794, and was tbe son of the Rev. Henry Liston, 
the minister of the parish. After studying anatomy 
under Barclay in Edinburgh, .and following the 
usual course of medic.al study in that city, he pro- 
ceeded to London in 1816, where he attended the 
surgical practice of the Blizards at the London 
Hospital, and' of Abernethy at St Bartholomew’s. 
After becoming a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, he returned to Edinbimgh, and 
in 1818 was elected a Fellow of the Roy.al College 
of Surgeons of that city. 

L. now commenced his career as a lecturer on 
anatomy and surgery, and soon became rem.arkable 
for his boldness .and skill as an operator. In conse- 
quence of his performing many successful operations 
on patients who had been discharged' as incurable 
by the sm-geons of the Edinburgh Infirm.ary, he was 
requested by the managers to refuse his assistance 
to any person who had been a patient in that insti- 
tution, and to abstain from visiting the w.ards. Ho 
n.aturaUy declined to' accede to these e.xtraordinary 
propositions, and in consequence was e.xpelled, and 
never entered ag.ain its wards, until in 1827 he was 
elected one of its surgeons. His surgical slcill, and 
the rapidity with which his operations were per- 
formed, soon acquired for him a European reputa- 
tion ; and in 1835, he accepted the invitation of the 
council of University College to fill the chair of 
Clinical Surgery. He soon acquired a large London 
practice ; in 1840, he was elected a member of the 
council of the College of Surgeons ; .and in 1846, he 
became one of the Board of Examiners. In the 
very climax of his fame, and apparently in the 
enjoyment of vigorous health, he was struck down 
by disease, and died 7th December 1847. 

His most important works are his Elements^ of 
Surgery., which appeared in 1831, and his EraetieaX 
Surgcri/, which appeared in 1837, and has gone 
through four editions. His uncontrolhable temper, 
and ^e coarseness of language in which he fre- 
quently indulged, involved him in various quarrels 
with Ills profession.al brethren ; yet, notwithstauding 
these defects, he alwiiys succeeded in obtaining the 
regard and esteem of his pupils. 

LISZT, Franz, pianist, was b,om at Raiding, 
in Hung.ary, 22d October 1811. His father, a 
functionary employed on the estates of Prince 
Esterhazy, was himself possessed of some musical 
sldll, and carefully cultivated f;he wonderful talent 
which L. shewed even in his infancy. In his ninth 
year, the child played publicly at Presburg, and 
excited universal astonishment. By the assistance 
of two Hungarian noblemen — Counts Amadi and 
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S.apary — Ij. ivas sent to Vienna, and placed under 
tlie instruction of Czerny and Salieri, . He studied 
.assiduously for eipliteen montlis, after avliich lie 
gave eoneerts in Vienna, ilunicli, and other planes 
math brilliant success. In 1823, he proceeded avith 
his father to France, intending to complete his 
rnnsic.al education at the Conservatoire ; but he ■n’as 
refused admission on account of his being a foreigner ; 
nevertheless, his genius made a u'ay for itself. He 
played before the Duke of Orleans, and very soon 
the clever, daring boy became the favourite of all 
Paris. Artists, scholars, high peisonagcs, ladies — 
all p.aid homage to his marvcUons gift, and it avas 
only ou’ing to his father’s strict supervision that 
•young L. avas not entirety spoiled. In the eonrse of 
the next three j’cars, ho adsited England thrice, and 
avas aa-armly rcccia-ed. In 1S27, his father died at 
Boulogne, and L. became his oavn ni.astcr at the age 
of sixteen. For some ye.ars after this, his life suffi- 
ciently proa’cd that he had becijpie independent 
too soon. Alternations of dissipation and religious 
•mysticism induced his admirers to fear that his 
artistic course avould end in disastrous failure. 
Fortuuately, he heard the famous violinist,’ Paganini, 
■in 1S31, and av.as seized avith a sudden ambition to 
become the Paganini of the piano ; and one may say 
•that on the avholo'ho has succeeded. Up till 18-17, 
his career avas a perpetual series of ti'iumphs in all 
the capitals of Europe. Ho then greav tired of his 
itinerant life, and bec.amo ' leader of the court 
•concerts and operas .at Weimar. In 1SG5 he took 
sacred ordo.rs and became a monk, in the chapel of 
the Vatican,' Homo ; and-in 1S71 returned to his 
native country, aa^hicli granted him a pension of £000 
a year. In 1S75 he was named Director of tho Hun- 
garian Academy of hlusic. L. has also boon an indus- 
trious and original contributor to musical literature. 

LITANT (Gr. lUancia, a supplication),, a word 
tho specific meaning of which has varied consider- 
ably at different times, but 'n’hich means in gener.al 
a solemn act of supplication addressed with the 
object of averting tho divine anger, and cspecialty 
on occasions of public c.alamity. Through all the 
v.arleties of form which litanies have assumed, one 
ch.aracteristic has always been maintained — viz., 
that the yiraycr .alternates between tho priest or 
other minister, avho announces tho object of each 
petition, and the congregation, who reply in .a 
common supplicatory form, the most usual of 
which w,-’^ tho well-known ‘ Kyrie clcison ! ’ (Lord, 
have m^ey !) In one procession which Mabillon 
describes, this prayer, alternating with ‘Christe 
clcison,’ was repeated 300 times ; .and in the 
capitularies of Gharlem.agnc, it is ordered that 
the ‘ IvjTie clcison’ .sh.all bo sung by the men, the 
women answering ‘ Christo clcison.’ From the 
4th c. downw.ards, tho use of litanies was general. 
The xintiplionarij of St Gregoiy tho Gre.at contains 
several. In the Homan Catholic Church, three 
litanies are especially in use — the ‘litanj- of the 
saints ’ (which is the most ancient), the ‘ litany of 
the n.ame of Jesus,’ and tho ‘litany of Our Lady of 
Loretto.’ Of these, tho first alone has a place in 
the public serrice-hooks of the church, on the roga- 
tion-days, in the ordination serrico, the service for 
the consecration of churches, the consecration of 
cemeteries, .and many other offices. Although called 
by the Mme of litany of the s.aints, the opening 
and closing petitions, and indeed the greater part 
of tho litany, consist of prayers addressed directly 
to God ; and the pr.aycrs to tho s.aint3 are not for 
their help, but for their intercession on behalf of 
the worshippers. The litany of Jesus consists of .a 
number of addresses to om- Lord rmder his various 
relations to men, in connection with the several 
■ details of his passion, and of adjurations of him 


through the memory of what he has done and 
suSered for the salvation of mankind. Tho d.ate 
of this form of prayer is uncertain, but it is 
referred, -with much prob.ability, to the time of 
St Bernardino of Siena, in tho 15th century. The 
litany of Loretto (see Loeetto) resembles both the 
above-named litanies in its opening addresses to 
the Holy Trinity, aid in its closing petitions to 
the ‘ Lamb of God, ■who taketh away tho sins of 
the world ;’ but the main body of the petitions ar e 
addressed to the Virgin Mary under various titles, 
sonie taken from the . Scriptiucs, some from the 
language of the Fathers, some from the mystic 
writers of the medieval church. Neither this 
litany nor that of Jesus has ever formed p.art of 
any of the ritual or liturgical offices of the Catholic 
Chiuch, but there can be no doubt that both 
h.ave in various -w.ays received the sanction of the 
highest authorities of the Homan Chnrch. 

In the Pr.ayer-book of the English Chnrch, the 
litany is retained, but although it p.art.akes of 
ancient forms, it differs from that of the Homan 
Church, and contains no invocation of the Virgin 
’or tho saints. It is divided into four parts — 
invociitions, deprecations, intercessions, and suppli- 
c,ations, in which are preserved the old form of 
altcm.ato pr.ayer and response. It is no longer a 
distinct service, but, when used, foi-ms part of the 
morning pr.ayer. 

LITCHI, or LEE-CHEE [ITcphclhim Litchi), one 
of the most delicious fruits of China .and of tho 
Malayan Archipelago. The tree which produces it 
belongs to the n.atiir.al order Lapindacem, and has 
pinnate leaves. It is extensively cultiv.atcd in the 
southern provinces of China, and in tho northern 
provinces of Cocliin-Cliina, but is said to be im- 
patient of a climate cither mnch more hot or much 
more cold. The frait is of the size of a small -walnut, 
and grows in racemes. It is a rod or green berry, 
■with a thin, tough, le.athciy, scaly rind, and a colour- 
less semi-transparent pulp, in the centre of which is 
one large dark-brown seed. The pidp is slightly 
sweet, subacid, and very grateful. 'The Cliinese 
preserve the fruit by drying, and in the dried stato 
it is now frequently imported into Britain, still pre- 
serring much richness of flavoim. — The Longan and 
Itambxitan are fniits of the same genus. 

LITHARGE. See Lead. 

LITHIA. See Lithiuji. 

LITHIC ACID. See Ueic Acid. 

LITHIC ACID DIATHESIS is the tci-m 
employed in Jlcdiciue to designate the condition in 
which there is an excess of litliic (or uric) acid, 
cither free or in combination, or both, in the urine. 
Tho urine of persons -who have the lithic acid 
diathesis is usually of a dark golden coloiu’, like 
brown sherry, and is more acid, of higher specific 
gr.arity, and less abundant than the urine in health. 
IVlien the urine cools, there is usually a deposit or 
sediment of Uthates. The sediment is usu.ally 
spoken of as one of lithato (or lu-ate) of ammonia, 
but in reality it consists mainly of.lithatc of soda 
mixed with lithates of ammonia, potash, and lime. 
Its colour varies according to tho amount and 
nature of the urine-pigment which tenaciously 
adheres to it, so th.at its tints v.ory from a whitish 
yellow to a brickdust red, or even a deep purple. 
Persons seeing these deposits in their urine when it 
has cooled, are very apt to believe that they may 
aggreg.ato and harden in the bladder, and form a 
stone. Such fears may, however, be relieved by 
heating the urine containing the sediment to -the 
tempor.aturc of the interior of the body (about 100°), 
■n’hen the fluid will resume its original clearness, 
and tho sediment will disappear. 
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Tlio colour of tlic deposit is of considcr-olile 
import.rnce in dctorrainiug its v.oluo as a morbid 
•symptom. Tanmy or rcSdish sediments of tins 
leiud are freq\iently tlie result of mere indigestion 
or a common cold; the j'cllo'u'isli-svliite ones deserve 
more attention, as they are believed frequently to 
Jircccde the excretion of sugar tlirongli the kidnc3's. 
The I'inlc or briekdust sediments are almost almaj’s 
associated rvith febrile disturbance or acute rhenm.a- 
tism ; .and if these sediments are habitual, without 
fever, there is most prohahlj- disease of the liver or 
spleen. If the urine is very acid, a portion of the 
lithic acid is separated from its base, and shews 
itself, as the fluid cools, in a free crj’stallised state, 
resembling, to the n.aked ej’e, grains of Cayenne 
liepper, but appearing under the microscope as 
rhombic t.ablets. This free hthio acid is far less 
common th.an the lithates, and does not dissolve on 
the application of heat. 

The persons who suffer from this diathesis arc 
chieflj’ adidts be3’ond the middle age, and of indo- 
lent .and luxurious or intemperate h.abits. As the 
formation of lithic deposits is due to over-acidity of 
the mine, alkalies are the medicines most commonly 
prescribed, and the preparations of potash .are tar 
preferable to those of soda, because lithate of potash 
13 perfectly soluble, and will pass off dissolved in 
the mine, while lithate of soda is a hard, insoluble 
salt. 

_ Regimen is, however, of far more use than niedi- 
emo in the lithic acid di.athosis. The patient should 
dine moderately and ver3' plainly, aa’oiding acid, 
saccharine, and starch3’ matters and fermented 
liquors. The sltiu shoidd be made to act freety 
by friction, and by ooc.asional warm or d.aity tepid 
baths. Warm clothing must be used ; plenty of 
aotivo exorcise must be taken in the open air; 
and the healthy action of the bowels and liver 
duly attended to. It must bo rocollectcd that the 
lithates are sometimes thrown down, not from 
undue acidity of the urine, but simply from that 
fluid not containing the duo quantity of water to 
hold them in solution. In such oases, a tumbler of 
cold spring-water taken night .and morning will at 
once c.ause the cess.ation of this morbid S3Tnptom. 

LLTHIUM (s3’mb. Li; equiv. 7 0 ; sp. gr. 0 - 593 C) 
is the metallic base of the alknli lithia, and derives 
its name from the Greek word lithos, a stone. The 
metal is of a white silvery .appearance, and is much 
harder than sodium or potassiiun, but softer th.an 
load. It admits of being welded at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and of being dr.awn out into wire, which, 
hoavcver, is inferior in tenacity to leaden wire. It 
fuses at 350 °. It is the lightest of all known 
met.als, its specific gravity being little more than 
half that of water ; it decomposes w.ater at ordi- 
nary temperatures. It burns avith a briUiaut 
light in oxygon, chlorine, and the vapours of iodine 
and bromine. It is e.asily reduced from its chloride 
b3' means of a g.alvanic batter3a Lithuun forms two 
compounds with o.X3-gcn, viz., lithia (known also as 
lithion or lithon), which is the oxide of lithium, and 
a peroxide of lithiiun whose formula has not been 
determined. 

Lipiia, in a pure and isolated st.ate, caimot be 
obtained. H3’drate of lithia (LO,HO) occurs as a 
white translucent mass, which closely resembles 
the h3’drate3 of potash and soda. The salts of 
lithia are of sparing occurrence in n.atm'e. The 
minerals petalite, triphane, lepidolite, and toim- 
maline cont.ain lithi.a in combination with silicic 
acid, while triphyline and amblygonite contain it 
as a phosphate ; it is also present in smaU quantities 
in man3’ mineral w.aters. 

C.arbon.ato of lithia (LOjCO,) is precipitated 
when carbonate of ammonia is added to a strong 
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solution of chloride of lithium, and occurs as a white 
mass u-ith a slight alkaline reaction. At a dull red 
he.at, it melts into a white en.amcl. It requires 100 
p.arts of water for its solution, but is more soluble in 
w.ater charged with carbonic acid. The solution of 
the s,alt has been Etrongl3- recommended in c.ascs of 
gout and gr.avel, in consequence of the solvent power 
which it exerts on uric acid. The sulphate, phos- 
ph.ate, and nitrate of lithia are of no special import- 
ance. Chloride of lithium (LCl-l-d aq.) is rcadil3- 
prepared by dissohang the h3-drate of lithia in 
h3'drOchloric acid, .and evaporating. It cr3-stallisos 
ill octohedra, and is one of the most deliquescent 
salts know'n. It is of importance ns being the 
source from whence lithimn .and carbonate of lithia 
arc obtained. 

Lithia was discovered in 1 S 17 by Arfvedson. 
The. metal lithium was first obtained in 1 S 22 by 
Br.ande, hut nothing was Imown regarding its pro- 
perties until 1 S 55 , when Bimsen and Matthicssen 
discovered the jircsent method of obtaining it, and 
carefully investigated its i)h3*sic.al and chcmic.al 
characters. 

LITHO'GRAPHY (Gr. VitUos, a stonel, the art 
of printing from stone, was invented by A]o3’S 
Senefelder, .at Munich, about the end of the ISth 
ccntnr3’. It consists, first, in writing and drawing 
on the stone with the pen and brush, avith the 
graver, and with the cr.ayou or chalk ; or in 
transferring to the stone writings and drawings 
made with the pen or hiaish on tr.ansfer-papor, or 
impressions from copper, steel, .and pewter pkates, 
taken on a coated paper, and then in printing off 
from the stone the writings or draavings thus made 
upon it. The principles of the .art are .those : 
an unctuous composition haaring been made to 
adhere to a calc.areo..argfllaoeous stone, those p.arts 
covered by it — i. c., the aaTiting or dr.aaa-ing — acquire, 
the poaver of receiaring piiutinv-ink, aa-heroas those 
parts not containing the avritaag or draaaang are 
prea-ented from receiaung ink from the iiilung- 
roller by the interposition of aa-ater; and lastly, 
an absorbent paper being laid on tbo stone, and 
subjected to strong pressure, copies .arc obtained. 

The best lithographic stones are found at Kelhcim 
and Solenhofen, near P.appeuhcim, on the Danube, in 
Bavaria ; but tbe3' h.ave been found also in .Silesia, 
England, France, Canada, and the West Indies. 
These stones are composed of lime, cla3a and silicions 
e.artb, and .are of various Lues, from a pale 3’cllowisb- 
wbite to a light buff, reddish, pearl-gnaa’, jLight-gr.a3% 
blue, and greenish colour. Those of uniform colour 
are the best. The yellow-huff ones, being soft,' nro 
adapted for lettering and transfer ; the pcarl-gmy 
ones, being haider, for chalk-drawings and ciignav- 
Ing. They .are found in hods, commencing vrith 
layers of the thickness of p.aper, till the3’ reach the 
dimensions of one, and sea-eral inches in thiclaiess, 
when they are easil3’ cut, being 3-et soft in the 
qinarries, to the sizes required for printing pur- 
poses. The stones are ground plane with saud, and, 
avhen required for the pen, the brush, the graver, 
or transfer, the3’ are polished avith pumice and 
water-of-Aa-r stone; .and for chalkldraavings and 
graduated tints, an artificial grain is gi-ven by 
ground glass or fine sand. 

BRien any aiTiting or draaving has hoeu finished 
on stone, it then requires to be etched, thus : a 
mixture of 2 parts of nitric acid, and from 40 to 
60 parts of dissola'cd gum-.ar.abic, is poured oa’cr 
tbo stoae once or several times, according to tbo 
n.aturc of the work. The etching changes the 
surface of the stone, r.aising the work on it to a 
de^e sc.arcel3’ perceptible to the naked 03-6. The 
aariting or drawing, avhich has been effected by 
greasy ink or chalk, remains protected fj-om the 
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action of tlio acid, and those protected parts 
retain the natural property of the stone, avhich 
is the qualification of receiwng printing-inlc,; and, 
Tvhen the printer avets the stone before applying 
the inldng-roUcr, the water enters only those parts 
of tile stone which have been affected by the acid, 
avhilo the ink adheres only to thoso- parts, how- 
ever fine, on which the acid could not operate, owing 
to the unctuous composition of the inlc or chalk with 
which the draaving or m-iting has been done, and 
which, being greasy, rejects the aa'ater. Thus it is 
called clicmicaT printing. 

The chemical ink, for virilings and drawings in line, 
is composed of 2 parts of avhite wax, 2 sheU-lac, 1 
hard soap, I talloav, J carbonate of soda, and 1 of 
poavdered lamp, or better, Paris black. The chemical 
chalk (crayon) is made of 3 parts of white *a-ax, 2 
hard soap, 1 shcU-lao, h * drops of ' mastic, 1 .tallow, 
i old lard, j Venetian turpentine, } Brunswick black, 
i carbonate of soda, and 1.^ of Parij, black, properly 
melted .and biuaicd together. 

"Wlicn the dratoing or tcriling with in?: on a polished 
stone is completed, the etching is proceeded arith, 
.and a portion of the etching composition .alloavcd to 
drj’ on the stone. The printer then adjusts his stone 
in the press, washes off the dried gum, removes the 
whole dnauang or avriting with turpentine, wets 
the stone avith a sponge or d.amping c.ana’.as, then 
applies his roller containing the printing-inlc, and 
rolls it sevcr.al times over the stone till the lines 
appear again. V^ien sulHcicnt ink has been applied 
to the linos, the paper is laid on the stone, draavn 
throiigh tlio ’ press, and- the. impression effected. 
The (Lamping .and inking of the stone arc renewed 
for oa'cry impression. 

Cltalh-'dratcingf are done on the grained stone avith 
tlio chemical chalk, avith tlie stump and scraper, .and 
shai^) lines with ink; so th.at, if boldly and sj'stc- 
matically treated, by glaring the effect first, and 
detail afterwards, there will bo produced richness 
.and softness of appearance and freedom of mani- 
pulation, and a great many impressions aa'ill ho 
3 ric!dod. 

Tinted drawings, chromo-lilhographg, and coloured 
maps require as manj- stones — ^grained or polished, 
as the c.ase may be — as there are v.arious tints or 
colours, one stone being printed after the other, 
.and so fitted and blended together as to produce, 
when complete, the effect desired. 

Great Britain is famed for icrilings, plans, and 
dratcings, done v,rith transparent quills, steel-pens, 
and small camel-hair brushes, on yellow transfer 
paper, prepared ns follows : 1 part best flake-white, 
1 isiugl.ass or gelatine, with a little g.ambogc to 
give it colour, are dissolved in w.atcr over a slow 
lire, then sifted through double muslin, and spread 
once, in a very icarm state, with a large, flat camel- 
hair brush on one side of good-sized, smooth, 
thin paper, which, when dry, requires to be passed 
frequcntlj- over a heated stone, through the iircss. 
The paper being draum or written upon with litho- 
graphic ink, is, when linished, put for a few minutes 
between damp blotting-paper; a w.armcd stone is 
put in the press, the sheet is placed with the 
coated side upon it, and then passed several times 
through the press ; the back of the p.apcr, now 
adhering to the stone, is then sponged with water; 
the stone is turned, and passed several times ag.ain 
through the press in the opposite direction, after 
which the sheet is softened with water, and rubbed 
with the fingers until it can bo easily removed from 
the stone. .Some gum is then put upon it, and a 
linen rag, dipped in printing-ink, and, with the aid 
of a little water, passed in all directions over the 
lines till thej' appc.ar black and clean. The stone 
is then allowed to cool, inked up with the roller. 


then very slightly etched, and, after being cleaned, 
is ready for use. 

Aulhograpky is the n.ame given to a writing or 
drawing done with the ehemical ink on one side of 
any plain — not coated — paper, for example, banhers’ 
circiuars ; the transfer is done in the same manner 
as already described, with the difference, th.at the 
sheet, when laid on the stone, is passed only once 
through the press. 

Transfei-ring of any seritings, maps, drawings in line 
or music, done on copper, steel, and pewter-plates, and 
retfansferring of any line-W'ork, already on the stone, 
foiTu a very important ’part of lithography, as an 
unlimited number of impressions can be produced 
at a very moderate expense without wearing out the 
original plates or stones, and as parts of vaarious 
pl.ates, stones, and letterpress c.an be transferred to, 
and printed from, the same stone. The best transfer- 
paper for this purpose is the following : mix 3 parts 
of shoemakers’ paste (without ahun) with 1 part of 
best ground plaster of Paris, a little dissolved iiatent 
glue, and some tepid water ; str.ain the mixture through 
double muslin in a common jar, and, when cooled, 
fspread it with a Large, flat eamel-hair brush over 
half-sized thickish paper. The ink for taking transfers 
is a composition of two table-spoonfuls of printing 
v.amish, 1 .J parts of tallow, 3 brown hard soap, 4 
brown wax, 5 slicll-lac, 5 bl.aek pitch, and 2.J parts 
of powdered lampblack. The various ingredients 
are melted for 25 minutes, and fire set to the mass 
for other 15 minutes — afterwards formed in sticks. 
When the impressions have been made on this co.atod 
paper with this transfer-ink, the transfer is accom- 
plished on the stone as alrcadj- described. 

With regard to engraving and etching on stone, 
photo-lithography, the application of electrotyping to 
lithography, the working of the ruling-machine for 
skies and ornaments, the lithographic steam-press, 
&c., wo must refer the reader to special worlcs 
trc.ating on Lithography. 

It maj’ not bo out of place to mention, that in the 
field of lithography Germany occupies the first place 
for careful cxcailion, France for rich and artistic effect, 
Britain for transferring, tint-printing, and chromo- 
printing. 

Strixncr, Hohe, Hanfstiingl, Pilot}’, Loehle, Locillol, 
Auer, Leon Kocl, Mouillcron, Eiigelmann, Sabatier, 
Calanie, Lasallo, Hi^hc, GhGmar, Hullmandel, D.a}', 
Hanh.art, Brooks, Lemcrcicr, m.ay be mentioned, 
from among many others, who have helped to 
licrfect lithography. 

LITHO'LOGY [lithos, a stone) is that division 
of geology which considers the constitution and 
structure of rocks, .apart from their relations in time 
or position to each other. See Geology. 

LI'TI-IOiiIARGE, an earthy minenal, sometimes 
called Mountain Marrow (Ger. Steinnmrk), consist- 
ing chiefly of silica .and alumina, with oxide of iron 
and various colouring substances. It is soft, greasy 
to the touch, .and adheres strongly to the tongue. 
It is generally white, yellow, or red, often exhibiting 
verj’ be.autiful colours. It is found in Germany, 
Russia, &c., also in the tin-mines of Redruth in 
Cornwall. 

LITHONTRl'PTICS (from the Greek words 
lithos, a stone, and Iribo, 1 wear out) is the term 
which is ajiplicd to thoso remedies which, whether 
taken by the mouth, or injected into the bladder, 
act as solvents for the stone. 

Various medicines have at different times been 
recommended and employed .as solvents for the 
stone. R.ather more th.an a century ago, limowatcr 
and spap, when swallowed in sufficient quantities, 
bad a high reputation as solvents for urinary c.alculL 
These were the only active ingredients in Miss 
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Stephens’s Receipt for the Stone and Graw/, which 
was reported on so favourahly hy a committee of 
professional men, that parliament, in 1739, purchased 
the secret for £5000. The treatment doubtlass 
afforded relief; hut there is no evidence that any 
calculus was actually dissolved, for in the bladder 
of each of the four persons whose cure was certified 
in the rcjiort, the stone was found after death ! 
At present, no substance, which, taken by tlic 
mouth, has the power of dissolving calculi, is 
known ; hut as Dr Prout remarks in his well-knomi 
treatise. On the Kalnrc and Treatment of Stomach 
and Urinary Diseases, remedies of this class are to 
bo sought ‘ among harmless and unirritating com- 
l)ounds, the elements of which are so associated as 
to not at the same time, with respect to calculous 
ingredients, both as alkalies and acids.’ Solutions 
of the super-carbonated alkalies containing a great 
excess of carbonie acid — as, for example, the natur.al 
mineral waters of Vichy — approach most nearly to 
what is required. The relief which, in many 
instances, has followed the administmtion by the 
mouth of substances supposed to ho lithontriptics, 
has been derived not from the solution of the 
c,alculi, but from the diminution of pain and irritation 
in the bladder. 

On the other baud, considerable success has been 
obtained by the direct injection of solvents into the 
bladder, especially when the nature of the calculus 
is siisiieoted ; weak alkaline solutions having app.ar- 
ontly caused the disappearance of uric acid calculi, 
while pbosphatic calculi li.ave unquestionably been 
dissolved by the injection of very we.ak aciA solu- 
tions. It is reported that a weak galvanic current 
has boon recently foimd succcssfid in the hands of 
an Italian surgeon. 

LITIIOPHA'GID/E (Gr. stonc-c.atcrs), a tenn 
sometimes applied to the molluscs which bore holes 
for their own residence in rocks. See P110L.VS. 

LI'TIIOPIIAir E (Gr. phanos, clear, transparent), 
a peculiar style of ornamental i)oreclniu chiefly 
adapted to lamps and other transparencies ; it con- 
sists of pretty i)icturcs j)raduccd on thin sliccts of 
avhite porcelain by stamping the porcelain, avhilst 
still soft, with raised plaster-of- Paris casts of the 
pictures intended to be produceiL By this mc.ans, 
an intaglio inipression is obtaincil; and when the 
sheet of porcelain has been hardened by fire, the 
impression gives a picture, owing to the trans- 
parency of tile porcelain, wliich has the lights and 
shadows coiTcctly shcini, if viewed by transmitted 
light Lithophane pictures are common in Gcr- 
mauj', where the art has been more favourably 
received than in Prance, its native coimtry. They 
are usii.ally employed to form the sides of orna- 
mental lamps and lanterns, and arc sometimes 
inserted in decorative windows. 

DITHO’TOhlY (Gr. lithos, a stone; tumZ, the act 
of cutting), the tcchnic.al n.aiiic for the surgic.al 
operation iiopularly c.allcd ciitliny fur the stone. 

As most of the sj-mptoms of stone in the bladder 
(which .arc noticed in the article C.vi.ci’i.rs) may be 
simulated by other diseases of the bladder and 
adjacent parts, it is necessary to have nddition.al 
evidence rcg.arding the true nature of the case 
before resorting to so serious an operation as 
lithotomy. This evidence is afforded by soundiny 
the patient — a simple preliminary operation, which 
consists in introducing into the bladder, through 
the natur.al urinary passage (the urothr.a), a raet-allic 
instrument, by means of which the stone can be 
plainly felt and he.ard. 

Lithotomy has been performed in a’.arious ways at 
different times. The earliest fonn of lithotomy is 
known as cuUiny on the gripe, or Celsus's method. It 
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received the former name from the stone, after being 
fixed by the pressure of the fingers in, the anus, 
being directly cut upon and extracted ; and the 
latter, from its having been first described, so far 
as is now knowai, by Celsus, although it had prob- 
ably' been practised from time immemorial. At a 
later period, this operation received from Marianus 
the name of the apparatus minor (from a knife and 
hook being the only' instruments used), to distin- 
guish it from his own method, which he called the 
apparatus major, from the numerous instruments he 
employed. _ The Marian method was founded on the 
erroneous idea, that wounds of membranous parts 
would not heal, while their dibatatiou was compar- 
atively haimless. The object was to do as little as 
possible with the Icnife, and ns much as possible 
with dilating instniments ; and the necessary rcsidt 
was laceration and such other severe injury, that tins 
became one of the most fatal oper.atious in surgery. 
Nevertheless, it was the operation mainly in vogue 
for nearly 200 years, till Frbrc Jaques, in 1007, intro- 
duced what is essentially' the method now in use. 

The lateral operation, so c.allcd from the lateral 
direction in which the incision is made into the 
neck of the bladder, in order to .aa'oid wounding the 
roctum, is that which, with v.arions minor modifica- 
tions, is .almost universally' employed at the present 
day'. -Frirc Jaques, a priest, seems to h.ave learned 
the method from a prorincial surgeon named Pierre 
Pr.auce, and to have practised it arith much success ; 
and, in 1097, he c.ame to Paris in order to make it 
publicly' known. The advantage of tliis opcr.atiou, 
by' which a free opening, sufllcicntly barge for the 
extraction of a stone, c.an bo made into the bladder 
without laceration of the parts or injury' to the 
rectum, was immediately recognised by the leading 
surgeons of the time, and the Slarian process was at 
once univci-sally' given up. 

Wo can only very’ briefly indicate the loading 
steps of the operation. The patient being laid on 
the table, and chloroform being administered, an 
instrument tciancd a oun'cd staff, arith a deep 
groove, is passed into the bladder. An incision is 
then made on the left side of the mesial line, about 
an inch .and three-quarters in front of the amus, and 
extending domiwards to midw.ay' between tbe anus 
and the tuberosity of the left ischium. The incision 
should be sullicicntly' deep for tho operator, on 
introducing a finger of the left hand, to feel the 
groove of the staff. The knife, directed by this 
linger, is now fixed in the groove, and sliding .along 
it towards the bladder, divides tho meinbranoiis 
]>ortion of the urethra, the edge of the prostate, 
and the neck of tho bladder. Tho knife is now 
withdrawn, as also i.s tho st.afl', .and the surgeon 
introduces tho forceps over the finger of the left 
hand into the bladder, feels for the stone, .and 
dr.aws it out. 

It is unucccss.ary to enter into any of tho details 
of the aftcr-trc.atmcnt. At first, tho urine escapes 
through the wound, but in f.avour.able cases it is 
a'oidcd by tho natur.al passage in a week, and tho 
wound heals in the course of a month. 

Fi'om the .shortness of tho female urethra .and the 
extent to which it can be dilated, and, adtbtion.ally, 
from the compar.ativo rarity of calculous affections 
in avomen, tho operation of lithotomy is exclusively 
restricted to tho m.alo sex. 

The danger of the operation seems to vary with 
tho age of tho p.aticnt. Out of ISG cases collected 
by' Hutchinson of tho London Hospital, 137 were 
under the ago of 20, and of these, 123, or nc.arly 90 
per cent., recovered ; while of the 49 who wore over 
20 years of ago, 20, or more than 53 per cent., died. 

LITHO'TBlTy (Gr. stone-crushing), the surgic.al 
operation of breaking up a stone in the bladdcr'into 
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mich small fragments that they may readily he 
expelled by the urethra. Although the importance 
of such an operation has been recognised from the 
earliest time, a French surgeon, Civialo, who com- 
menced his researches in 1S17, but did not perform 
his first operation till the beginning of 1824, is entitled 
to be regarded as the discoverer of litTiotrity. The 
iiistniment by which tlie disintegration of the stone 
is efi'eoted, is introduced in the same manner as a 
catheter or sound into the bladder, and, after catch- 
ing the stone, either bores, hammers, or crushes it to 


jiieces. 

Crushing is, now- generally preferred, the stone 
being grasped by the blades of the instrument shewn 
in the figure, one blade acting on the 
‘■5^% other by means of a screw. 

The process seems, at first sight, so 
safe, as compared with the operation of 
lithotomy, that it is necessary' to distin- 
n guish those cases in uiich it may be 
',1 resorted to, and those in which it is 
•^J contra-indicated. It may be resorted to 
rJl when the patient is an adult, and the 
;j urethra full-sized and he.althy, so as 
ipJ freely to .admit the pass.age of the instru- 
\ ment ; when the prostate is not much 
I A ! cnl.argcd, avhich is very often the case 

i(', j in old men, and when the bladder is 

i y not thiekened or very irritable : while 
’l.I must bo avdided in children, in 

(/Wv consequonco of the smallness of the 
uretiira ; when there is grc.at irrigation 
.and thickening of the bl.adder; when 
there is grc.at enlargement of the pro- 
state, avhich hindoi'S the m.anipuhation of 
the instniment, and the escajm of the 
broken fragments of stone; avheu the 
stone is of l.argo size, as, for example, of 
a greater diameter than t\vo inches ; andavhen there 
is reason to believe that the concretion is a mulborrj' 
c;doulus, which, from its extreme hardness, cannot 
readily be broken. Great care must bo taken that 
no fragment remains in the bl.adder, as such fr.ag- 
meuts arc almost sure to form the nuclei of frcM 
caloidi. 


I LITHUA'K’IA, a former grand-duchy, holding of 
[ the crown of Poland, avhich, before the p.artitions 
' of that country, was composed of three groups of 
ternt'iry: 1. L. proper, or Litiv.a, which fonned the 
' govorniiAats of Wilna and Troki ; 2,) The duchy 
of Samo^tia ; 3. Russian L., compri .ng Polcsie, 
RIaok Russia or Kovogrodek, White Russia or 
Minsk, Meislav, Witobsk, Smolensk, Polotsk, and 
I • Polish Livonia. This country contained about 
13,0,000 English square miles, and was partitioned 
between Russia and Prussia, the l.attcr rccciring 
what is no,w denominated the government of Gum- 
, binnen, in East Prussia. The Lithu.anians, a race 
; to whom belong the Lotts of Livonia, the Cours 
’ of Courland, and the ancient inliabitants of East 
Pnissia, are probably a Slavonic people, whose 
original characteristics have been much modified 
; by time and the intermixture of other races. 
According to Latham, the Lithuanian language 
aiipi'oaches nc.arer to the S.ausorit th.an any other 
member of the Aryan group. 

L. was at first subject to Russi.a, but shook off the 
! yoke about the end of tho 12th c., and became an 
independent power. Their rulers, who bore the 
title of Grand Duke, conquered tho neighbouring 
Russian provinces, and even carried their ravages 
to the verj’ gates of hloscow. The Gr-and Duke of 
L., .Tagellon, was in 13SG elected king of Poland, 
and issued ' an edict of union between tho two 
countries, and in 10G9 the two were declared to 
be one country. 


LITMUS is a well-known colouring matter, 
avhicb is obtained from several lichens, but chiefly 
from Lecanora tariarea. The lichens are powdered 
and digested with ammoniacal fluids (urine, for 
ex.ample) till they undergo decomposition. Alum, 
potash, .and lime are then added, .and the mixture is 
allowed to stand till the m.aximum degree of colour 
is observed. Sand .and'chalk are added, to give a duo 
degree of solidity, and the m.ass is then dried in cubes, 
and is rc.ady for the market. The exact nature of 
the.cbanges which ensue is not altogether known ; it 
is, however, certain that the pigment is originally 
red, and th.at it only becomes blue on the addition 
of .alk.alics or of lime. This blue colour is .again 
changed into a red, on tho addition of a free acid. 

The use of litmus-paper and tincture of litmus 
for the purpose of detecting the acidity of fluids, 
&c., is known to every student of chemistry. See 
TtST-rATEUS. 

LITRE, the unit of the present French me.asures 
of capacity, both dry and liquid. It is the volume 
of a cubic decimetre (ace MAtiie), and is equ.al to 
-0'2200DG7 British imperial g.allon. It is subdivided 
decimally into the decilitre, centilitre, .and millilitre 
(respectively iVth, y^tb, and -nfmrtb of a litre). 
Ten litres are a decalitre; 100, a hectolitre; 1000, a 
kilolitre. The hectolitre is the common measure 
for grain, and is equal to 0-3439009 British imperial 
qu.artor, or nc.arly 2!} imperial bushels. 

LITTLE FALLS, a village of Now York, United 
States of Amcric,a, on the M.oh.awk River, 91 miles 
north-west of Albany, on the lino of tho Erie Canal, 
and New York Central R,ailw.ay. The Mohawk hero 
passes through a romantic defile of two miles in 
length, avith falls of forty-two feet, giadng avater- 
power to sea’cral paper-mills, avoollon faotoi-ies, 
llonring-mills, &c. Tho village has numerous 
churches, a bank, newspapers, and manufactures of 
starch, sbocs, &o. Pop. in 1870, 5387. 

LITTLE ROCK, the capital of Arkansas, United 
States of Americ.a, is situated on the south bank of 
the Arkansas River, 300 miles from its mouth, on 
the first bed of rocks bounding the alluvial v.alloy 
of tho Mississippi. It contains tho state capitol, .an 
.arsen.al, penitentiary, and the usual number of 
churches. Founded in 1820. Pop. in 1870, 12,380. 

LITTLETON, or LYTTLETON, Sin Thoim, a 
celebrated English jiwist, was born e.arly in the 
15th c. (tho ex.act ye.ar is not knouai), studied 
— it is thought probable — at C.ambridgc, after which 
he removed to the Inner Temple. Henry VI. 
appointed him steward or judge of the Court of the 
Palace, .and in 1455 king’s serjeant, in which capa- 
city he tevelled the northern circuit. In 14GG, he 
W.as made one of the judges of tho Court of Common 
Ple.is ; and in 1475, ho was cre.ated Knight of the 
Bath. He died August 23, 1481. L.’s fame rests 
on liis work on Tenures, which w.as originally uaittcu 
in Norm.an-Frcnch, and first pubh'shod about the 
time of his death. It went through a multitude of 
editions. Tho first translation into English was 
made in 1639, and in the course of tho next hundred 
years it avent through no less th.an 24 editions. The 
changes in the laws relative to property h.avo greatly 
diminished its v.alue, and it is now little studied by 
lawyers ; yet it is considered a model from the clear 
and logical manner in which tho subject is handled. 

LITTRE, Maximimem. See Surr., Vol. X. 

LI'TURGY (Gr. leitourgia, a public service), m 
general, signifies a form of pr.ayer and ceremonial 
established by ccclesiastic.al authority, to be used in 
the public services of the church, but is especially 
applied to that used in the colebr.ation .and adminis- 
tration of tho Eucharist. Tho very earliest historic.al 
records of Christianity plainly shew th.at, such forms 
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were in use in the piiraitive times, but it seems 
highly probalilo th.at for a considerable period they 
■n’ere not reduced to ■mating ; and hence even those 
of the extant liturgies udiich represent the earliest 
forma differ considerably from each other, if not in 
the substance of the rite, at least in the ai-range- 
ifteiit even of those parts 'which arc common to 
them all. A theological discussion of the subject 
of the liturgy, though, of course, most important in 
a doctrinal i)oint of \-iew, and most interesting for 
the study of Christian antiquities, would bo out of 
place in a popular cyclojimdia. The liturgies form 
the great stronghold of the Catholic controver- 
sialists on the subject of the real presence and of 
the cucharistic sacrifice ; but we must confine our- 
selves to a brief historical account of the various 
liturgies now extant, and of their connection with 
the various ancient Christian communities, whether 
of the East or of the West. Liturgies may, indeed, 
best he distributed into tavo classes, those of the 
East, and those of the West. 

1. Orinttal Litinyics. — The Oriental liturgies arc six 
in number, four of which arc derived from the great 
churches in which they were used ; the fifth from 
the Armenian Chiu'ch, which early formed a distinct 
liturgy ; and the sixth from the great .Syrian sect 
of Nestorius, by which the liturio’ was modified to 
suit its own peculiar tenet;!. These liturgies .are 
severally known as the liturgies of Jonisalcin, of 
Antioch, of Alexandria, and of Constantinople, the 
Armenian liturgj’, and the Ncstorian liturg)'. The 
diversities of these liturmea, although very gre.at in 
ap]iearancc, yet can hardly he said to be .substanti.al. 
Certain leading parts arc common to them .all, .and 
are found in all without substantial vari.ation ; but 
they arc .arranged in a difreix'nt order, and, except 
in the form of the ouehari-tie eoii'-ccr.ation, the 
hjann Tris.agion, and a few otlur ilet.ails, the fonn 
of words is often entirely dissimilar. The liturgy 
of Jerusalem, although ascribed to St .kaines, is 
of uncertain origin and date ; nor is it well ascer- 
tained whether its ongiu.al language was .Syri.ae or 
Greek. The latter is the language in which it is now 
found, and the pre.scnt liturg)- closely corresponds 
in the main with that whiih foniied the text of 
St Cyril of Jerusalem in his well-known Mysta- 
gogie.al Lectures. The liturgy of .\ntioeh exi.sts 
111 Syriac, but it is evidently only a free translation 
of the liturgy of .lenisalem. The ancient liturg)- of 
Alexandria is ascribed to. .St M.irk ; but the existing 
liturgy has received numberless .additions .at Later 
dates, ami has been modified by both the great sects 
of this ]iatn.areh.ate to suit their peculiar doctrines. 
.Several other liturgies are in u.se among the Copts, 
under the name of St ll.asd, St (iregory, and St 
C)Til ; and the Abyssinian Chnstians h.ave no fewer 
than ten, which are distinct, at least in name. The 
church of Comstaiitinople h..s t«o dilTerent liturgies, 
both of gre.at antiipiity, that of St li.asil, .and that of 
.St Chry-sostom. 'i'he-e, however, are not imliscriin- 
inately used, each being einjiloyi-d on .special occ.a- 
.sions or on certain defined fe.stivab. The liturgy 
of Constantinople is the origin.al of the .Slavonic 
liturgy, which is used in the lliissiaii and llusso-Greek 
Cdiiircli, and in its various branche.s. The Armenian 
liturgy dates from the introduction of Christianity 
into Armenia under Gregory the Illuminator. It is 
in most respects derived from th.at of St Chrysostom. 
The N'estorians have three liturgies — the liturgy- of 
the Apostles, the liturgy of Theodore of .Mopsnestia, 
and the liturgy of Nestorius. Tlicse, however, arc 
.all combined into one, e.ach being a-ssigned to a 
particular season, or used on special occ.asions. The 
language of all is Syriac. 

2. ]V''.sti'rn LittiTffic'!. — The liturgies of the West 
present much less variety, and indeed are all derived 
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cither from the eastern liturgies or from a common 
source. The C.athoIic liturgies m.ay be reduced to 
four — the Roman, the Milanese or Ambrosian, the 
Gothic or Moz.ar.abic, and the Gallic liturgies. The 
oldest forms of the Roman liturgy are to be found 
ill three so-called sacramcntarics — that of Leo, that 
of Gelasius, and that of Gregory the Great. It is 
the last that h.xs left its impress most clearly ou 
the modern Roman missal, which avas brought to 
its present shaiio by a commission ordered by the 
Council of Trent, after a careful readsion and colla- 
tion of all the liturgic.al forms in use in the West in 
the Ifith century. The first rea-ision took place under 
Pius V., and two subsequent revisions avere made 
by Urban VIII. and Clement VIII. The Ambrosian 
liturgy is used only in the diocese of Milan, and is 
popularly traced to St Ambrose. It bears a close 
analogy to the Roman liturgy, but it has many 
peculiarities, some of av-hich arc highly interesting, 
as illustrating the history of the details of Christian 
avorship. Its ecrcmoni.al, avhich is observed avith 
great solemnity in the cathedral of Milan, is in some 
parts highly striking and characteristic. The Gothic 
or Morarabic is of still more limited use, being now 
confined to a single chajiel at Toledo, founded .-md 
eiidoaa-ed for the imrpose by the celebrated Cardinal 
Xiiiieiieo. It is the old liturg- of the Gothic Church 
of Spain ; and after the infusion of the Arabic 
ell-meiit, aa-hich folloavcd the Moorish ina-asion, it 
avas called by the name of Mozar.abic, a avord of 
dis])iited etymology. This liturgy is certainly of 
Oriental origin ; but its history, and the time and 
circiiiiist.aiicc.s of its introduction into Spain, liaa-o 
furnished matter for much speculation. Some parts 
of the rite are exceedingly curious, especially those 
avhich .accom]ian)- the breaking of the host The 
G.-illic.an liturg)- has no jirecise modern ro]>rcscnta- 
tive, and is only kiioai-n from ancient forms, more or 
less comiiletc, avhich have been edited by hlabillon, 
and recently by Mono. The older Gallican foims 
be.apeak an brieiit-il m-igin, and are prob.ably derived 
from the Greek Christian colony avhich settled at 
Marseille, Lyon, and the other ehurche.s of the 
south. The later forms .ajqiroxhnatc more to the 
Itomaii. Neither of these, liowca-er, is to be con- 
founded avith the more modern niiss.als in use in 
several of the I-'ronch diocesi-.s, avliieh do not differ 
from the Roman cxcejit in minor det.aili, and most 
of avhich have now been dis]ilaced by the Roman 
miss.al Of Protestant communities, the Anglic.an 
Church .alone profe.sses to folloav the ancient litur- 
gical fonns (see CoMMOx Pmavnit, Boon or). See 
Ueiiaiidot’.s Oricntfilinm I/ilitrgiarinn Colkdlo, 17-10, 
2 a'ols. ; A.s.semanni’s Hlbliothcca Onriitnlh; P.almcr’s 
Anti'/irilir.i of the J-Jiitilhh LiUir'pj ; Bintcrim’s 
Daihnlrtlii/Lxilrn tier Christ-Kathotischen Kirche. 

LPTUllGY, Jr.aau.sii, in the narroaier sense of a 
ritual of. fixed prayers, chiefly for public worship. 
The Mos.aic records contain an ordinance respecting 
the ‘confe.-sion of sins’ (Luaa a-, .'i; xvl 21), avith- 
oiit, hoavcver, ]ircscribing a distinct form for the 
purpose. Three formulas only are li.xed — the bene- 
diction of the priests (Num. a-i. 2-1— 2(1), the prayer 
of thank.sgiving on the occasion of the first offering 
(Dcut. xxa-i. 5 — 10), and that aa-hich avas to accom- 

E ’ the offering up of the third year’s tithe, 
ruling : ‘ I haa-e brought .aw.ay the hallowed 
thiiigs out of my house’ (ib. 1.1— 1.7). jUthough 

prayers are often mentioned before the ExUo, yet 
they do not seem, except in the cases mentioned, to 
have been introduced .m yet .as a regular clement 
into the service of the Temple. The songs of the 
I.K;a-itcs (1 Chr. xvl -1 ; xxiii. .1), and occasional 
ir.aycrs, such as are to bo found in the Psalms, or 
ike that of Solomon at the inauguration of the 
Temple, are all ave find recorded. Private devotioini 
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Tv-erc common (of. 1 Kings, viii. 30, &c. ; Is. i. 15), 
but every one pr.iyed when his heart prompted him 
in the words inspired by his joy or sorrow. Not 
before the time 'of Daniel is a fixed instHixtiop of 
three d-iily prayers mentioned (Dan. vi. 11). The 
t.isk of compilmg a liturgy proper, and of fixing 
the times and seasons of pr.ayer, w.-isrprob.ably first 
rmdert.ahcn by the men of the Great Synagogue. 
Two chief groups .around which, as time wore on, 
an enormous m.ass of liturgical poetry has clustered, 
are distinctly discernible — the one, the ShemaJi, 
(‘ Hear, Israel, &c.’), being a collection of the three 
biblic.al pieces (Deut. vi. 4 — 9 ; xi. 13 — 21 ; Nmu. 
XT. 37—^1) expressive of the unity of God aud 
the memory of His government over Israel, strung 
together ■u’ithout any extraneous addition ; the 
second, the TcJiUali, or Pnayer, by wa 5 ’ of etninence 
(adopted into Islam as Salafat, Sur. ii. 40 ; ef. v. 
15), consisting of a certain number of supplications 
with a hymnal introduction an^ conclusion, and 
followed by the priestly blessing. The single por- 
tions of this prayer gradually increased to eighteen, 
and the pr.ayor itself received the name Shemonah 
Esrc (Eighteen). The first additions to the Shemair 
formed the introductory thanksgiving for the 
renewed day, in accordance with the ordinance that 
every supplication must be preceded by a prayer 
of thaulis, c.allcd Jozer (Creator of Light, &c.), ' 
to which were joined Oie three Holies (Qmn), and 
the suppHoatiou for spiritu.d enlightening in the 
divine law {Ahala). Between the Shemah and the 
Tolillah was inserted the . Geidah (Liberation), or 
praise for' the miraculotts dolivcranco from Egypt 
and the constant watchings of proiadence. A Kad- 
dhh (Sanctification), and certain jisahns, seem to 
have concluded the service of that period. This 
was the order of the Shaharith, or morning prayer ; 
and very similar to this w.as the Maarib, gr evening 
prayer; while in the 3fittha, or afternoon pr.ayer, 
the Shemah w.as omitted. On new moons, Sabb.ath 
and feast d.ays, the genor.al order was the same ns 
on week days ; but since the festive joy was to 
overrule all individual sorrow and supplication, the 
intermediate portion of the Telillah was changed 
according to- the special significance and the' 
memories of the d.ay of the solcnmity, and addi- 
tional pra 5 ’ers were introduced for these extraor- 
diuarj' occasions, corresponding to the additional 
sacfilico in the temple, aud v.aryinj^' recording to 
the speci.al solemnity of tlio day {hlu.-isaj", Hellah, 
&c.). T,'e first compil.ation of a liturgy is recorded 
of -\mr.am Gaon (S70 — SSO A. D.) ; tlio first that 
has survived is that of Saadja Gaon (d. 942 A. D.). 
These early collections of prayers generally con- 
tained also compositions from the baud of the 
compiler, and minor additions, such .os cthic.a] 
tracts, almanacs, &c., and were called Siddurivi 
(Orders, 'Ritmals), embracing the whole calendar 
year, week-days and now moons, fasts and festivals. 
Later, the term was restricted to the week-d.ay 
ritual,' that for the festivals' being called Machsor 
(Cj'cle). Besides these, wo find the Selichoth, or 
Penitenti.il Prayers; Kinolh, or Elegies; Iloslianahs, 
or Hosannalis (for the seventh d.ay of the Feast of 
Tabernacles); and Bahashoth, or SpecirJ Supplic.a- 
tions, chiefly for private devotion. 

The public prayers were for a long time only 
said by the public reader (Chasan, ShcUach Zibbur), 
the people joining in silent responses and amens. 
These readers by degrees — chiefly from the 10th 
c. — introduced occasional prayers [Piulim) of their 
own, over and above those Jised of yore. The 
materials were taken from Halacha (q. v.) as well 
as from H.agg.ada (q. v.) ; religious doctrine, history, 
s.aga, angclology, and mysticism, interspersed with 
biblic.al verses, arc thus found put together like 


a mosaic of the most original aud fantastic, often 
grand and brilliant, and often obscure and feeblo 
Icind; and the pure Hebrew in many cases made 
room for a corrupt Ch.aldee. We can only point 
out here the two chief groups of religious poetry 
— viz., the Arabic on the one, and the French- 
German school on the other hand. The most 
eminent representative of the P.ajtanio age (endint' 
c. 1100) is Eleazar Biribi Kalir. Among tho 
most celebrated poets in his manner are Meshu- 
1am b. Kalonymos of Lucca, Solomon b. Jehuda 
of'Babylon, R. Gtrson, Elia b. Menahem of Mans, 
Benjamin b. Serach, Jacob Zom Elem, Eliezer b. 
Samuel, Kalonymos b. Moses, Solomon Isaaki. 
Of exclusively Spanish poets of this period tho 
most brilliant .are — Jehuda Halevi, Solomon ben 
G.abirol, Josef ibn Abitur, Isaac ibn Giat, Abra- 
ham ibn Esra, Moso b. Nachman, &c. When, 
however, in the beginning of the 13th e., secret 
doctrine and philosophy, casuistry and dialectics, 
became the paramount study, the cultivation of the 
Pint became neglected, and but few, and for tho 
most part insigmficant, are tho writers of hturgicivl 
pieces from this time downw.ards. 

According to the different countries, the order 
aud even the contents of the cycle differed, since 
not all liturgiciil pieces had been incorporated 
uniformly. We have thus — ^to name a few out of 
many — tho rituals of Germany (Poland), of France, 
Spain, .and Portugal (Sefardim), Italy (Rome), tho 
Levant (Romagn.a), and even of some special towns, 
lilco Avignon, Carpentras, iMontpellior. The ritu.als 
of Barbary (Algiers, Tripoli, Oran, Morocco, &c.) 
are of Spanish origin- The Judaio-Chinese liturgy, 
it may be observed by tho way, consists only of 
pieces from tho Bible. The Jewish litm-gy h.as, in 
its various forms, very frequently been commented 
upon, and has been transl.ated into nearly every 
modern language. 

Wo may add, in conclusion, that Liturgy forms 
at this moment tho centre of a great contest within 
the p.ale of .1 udaism. Tho ‘ reformers ’ of more or 
less advanced tendeneies .are intent upon shortening 
the prayers, and princip.ally upon abrogating tho 
greater part of tho Pint, as an artificial excrescence 
hurtful to true devotion. 

LIUTPRAKD, or LIJITPR.AND, an author to 
whom we owe much of our luiowledgc of the history 
of the lOtli c., was bom in Italy about the ye.af 
922. He w.as educated .at tho coiut of King Hugo, 
and entered into tho service of his successor, Beren- 
garius ; but f.oUing into disgrace at court about 955, 
resided for some years at l^ranlifurt-on-the-Maine, 
followed the Emperor Otto I. to Italy in 9G1, and 
was made Bishop of Cremona, and afterw.ards sent 
on .an cmb.assy to Constantinople. Ho died about 
970. His Autapodosis treats of the period from 
SSG to 948. He wrote also Be Bebiis Gestis Oltonis 
Magni Iviperatoris, and Be Lrgationc Constantino- 
politand. The best edition of his works is that 
in the third volume of the Monumenta. Germania: 
Ilislorka (Hanov. 1839). Compare Kopke, Be Vita 
et Scri]?tis Liutprandi (Berl. 1842). 

LIYADI’A, the name given under the Turkish 
rCgimo to the ancient Hellas (q. v.) or Grecco (q. v.) 
north of the Iilorea. 

LIVADI'A (ancient, Lehadcia), a town of'Greeee, 
nomarchy of Attica and Boeoti.a, is situated ou tho 
little strc.am Hercyn.a, about CO miles north-west 
of Athens, .and throe miles west of tho Copaic 
Lake. Pop. 5000. Hero .are the famous cave and 
oracle of Trophonius, and the fountains of Lethe 
and ^Incmosyne. 

LIVER, The, is the largest gland in tho body ; 
it weighs from three to four pounds, and mc.asures 
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.aTjout twelve inches from side to side, and six or 
seven inches from its anterior to its posterior border. 
It is sltnnted in tlic rmlit hj^ochondriac region, and 
readies over to the loft ; being thick and indented 
behind, M’hero it crosses the convex bodies of the 
vertebra) ; convex on its upiier surface, where it lies 
in the concavity of tlie diapliragm ; and concave 
below, wliero it rests against the stomach, colon, 
and riglit l:idnc3'. This lower surface presents a 
fissure didding the organ into a right and a left 
lobe. 

The liver is retained in its position by five liga- 
ments. Besides the right and left lobe, there are 



Tlio Liver : 

, ridit lofjo ! P. left lobe: n. iicprr<»lon for colon; b, ilcprcv- 
fiun for riiibt ttlncj nod copiulo j rr, curonnry llKomciit, 
inferior ln:er; (/*/, nirface pneoxered le peritontuni ; c, p.ill- 
ld.Kider : //, ns»tiro for polMdoddcr ; <10. tr.on«UT«o Ipoire | 
b, lobuluo eaodrntus; 1, unilidical vein; J, liepvtie duct; 

liep.vtlc arterj* ; /, duetuv v enu-uv ; tntn, fer lire for ductus 
venovuv; u, vmaportr; 0, lobuluv coud.ittm ; p, lobuluv 
fipigelll ; e, inferior viuo c.ava, r, ftrvuro for inferior vena 
e.iva; rr, lonoiludirnl fi.^uro. 

t 

' three Einaller lobes. 'J'he great bulk of the org.au 
' is, however, made uji of the right lobe, which is six 
times as large as the left. 

The vc.sscl.s of the liver are the hoinlic artciy, 
which conics off fiom the CVeliao .•Ixi.s (<j. a'.), .and 
supplies tlio organ witli nutrient blood ; the I’ort.al 
Vein, which convoys to the liver the venous blood 
of the intestines, spleen, ami sloiii.aeh, and from 
avhich (aft'-r the vessed has r.amilifd like an artorj-) 
the bile is secreted ;* the hep.atic veins, which 
C0UVC3' the hhiod from the liver into the inferior 
vena c.ava ; the hejiatic duet, wliieh carries oil the 
I bile from the liver ; .and the Ij’inphatics. 

I Tlio liver, both on it.s surface and mtern.allj-, is of 
.a ilark reddish tint, wliieli is so well known that 
the torin livcr'Colonrt:(l is uiiiv ersall^' rccomiiscd. 
'J'lio Bilhstanco of the organ is comiinsed of lolmlc.s 
held together hj- evfreiiiely line areolar ti.ssue. and 
ramifications of the minute hr.aiielies of the various 
I hepatic ve.ssels. IC.acIi lobule is eomjioscd of a mass 
I of liepatic cells, of a plexus of biliara- ducts, of a 
' portal plexus {from the coiitonts of which the cells 
obtain the liili.ary matters that are found in their 
interior), of a hraiioh of the hematic vein, and 
i of minute arteries. Tlio exact mode in which the 
bile foniicd in tlic cells makes its waj' into the 
origin of the ducts, is not known avith ccrtaiiilj". 
'J'lio mimherlcss minute duct.s gradii.all^' nui into 
I one another, until, as Ihcj’ cinergo from the lower 
1 surface of the liver, they are reduced to two Iar"e 
tiainlm, which soon niiito (sec fig.) to form the 
] hepatic duct. Into the hciiatic duct, the cystic 

* Recent investigations throw doubt on this vicay, 
and there are roa.sons for hclicving that the bile is 
•cccrcted from tlio c.apilharics of tlio hopatio artery, 
while the port.al blood contrihutes the material from 
wliich the liver-sugar or glycogen is formed or Eccrctcd. 
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duct from the neck of the g.alI-bladdor (presently to 
be described) enters, and the two combine to form 
the common duct (Ductus communis choledochus), 
avhich opens into the duodenum (see Digestiox). 
This common excretory duct of the liver and gall- 
bladder is about three inches in length, and of 
the diameter of a gooso-qiiill. 

The chcmic.al composition of the liver h.as been 
studied by Dr Be.ilc, avho finds th.at the org.an in 
hc.alth contains CS'C per cent, of avater, and 31'4 per 
cent, of solid constituents — of avhich 3 ’S are fat, 4‘7 
albumen, avbilo the rest is made up of vessels, salts, 
and cxtr.activc matters. (In the diseased condition 
known as fatty dcgener.ation of the liver — avhich, by 
the avay, is artificially induced in the geese avhich 
contribute to the fonnation of Strasburg Pic, or 
pAtc dc fois fjms — the fat is enonnoiislj’ iiicre.asod ; 
in one. rcniark.ahle case .an.alj’scd hj' Dr Beale, it 
amounted to GotJ per cent, of the avhole avcight of 
the organ.) Sugar, a-aiyiiig in amount from 1 to 
2 ])cr cent., is also found ; and iiiosite, uric acid, 
F.arcine, xanthine, and leucine usiiallj' occur in 
traces. 

The gali-hladder may ho regarded as a diver- 
ticulum or ofishoot from the liepatic duct. It 
has somcavliat -the shape of a pear, and lies in a 
depression on the under surface of the liver. Its 
use seems to ho to serve as a reservoir for the 
acaimulatioii of the hilc, when its flow into the 
intestine is intcmiptcd, ns it is nlw.ays fomul full 
after a long fast, and empty when digestion is 
going on. 'i'liat the g.all-hhiddcr i.s not an csscnti.al 
appendix to the liver, is shewn by the fact that 
it is absent in many genera of uiainmals. Tims, it 
is present in the ox, sheep, and goat, hut nhsoiit in 
the horse and 11K1113' other licrhivora. 

It was fornierlj’ believed tliat the liver served 
merely for the seiiaration of the biliarj’ Bocretion 
from the blood; but tliore is now abundant evidence 
tlmt tiie blood itself is changed by its means, in 
such a w.ay ns to show that this gland possesses an 
a!simil/iliu!i .as well as a dciniratiurj netioii. Tims, 
the allmmiiious matter contained ilnring digestion 
in the blood of the veins avliich pass from the intes- 
tine to the portal vein (the mesenteric veins), is veri’ 
difTercnt from the alhmiiinoii.s matter contained in 
the hepatic veins ; the blood, before reaching the 
liver, cont.aiiiiiig a crude nllmniinoiis product, wliile 
the hepatic veins contain only true hlood-tilhiinien. 
Th.at tlie liver possesses an assimilating power on 
nlbnmimnis siihstancc.s is .aLo sliewu by the experi- 
nienU of Chmde Dcrnard, who found that if a sohi- 
tioii of cgg-athiniien be injected into niij' p.art of 
the Ej’stcmic circulation, albumen speedily appears 
(like other soliihle suhstances which are foreign to 
the body) in the urine, and is eliminated .as an 
exti'aueous matter ; hut if it he injected into tho 
lort.al vein, it docs not apjioar in tho urine, but 
iccoiiies a normal constituent of the blond (blood- 
.albumeii), through tho .agency of the liver. It is 
now .also known, that if the liver docs not secrete 
a true sugar, as Beniard siipiiosed, it at all events 
secretes a suhstaiicc closely allied to, and readily' 
coiivertihlc into sugar — viz., Olyeogeii (q. v.) — which 
niiist he regarded as a ro.s]iiratorj’ or hc.at-formiiig 
food. Further, it appears fioni Bernard’s rese.arclics' 
that fattj' matters aic elaborated in the liver— the 
Wood of tho hepatic a’clns which leave tho liver 
containing considerohly more fat than th.at of the 
port.al vein which enters it. Some of this f.at is 
doubtless hiinied oil' in the lungs ; but if a defieioiit 
Etipply’ should be introduced by the lacto.ala, some 
of it would doubtless bo applied to the form.ative 
processes. Lastly, during the hist three d.aj's of 
mcuhation of tho cliick, the liver is made bright- 
yellow by tho absorption of the J’cll:, which enters 
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the hnuiohcs of the portal vein, and is then eon- ; 
verted partly into hhod-corpuscles, which enter the 
circulation, and partly into bile, which is discharged 
into the intestine.'' Hence, there is distinct evidence, 
from several points of view, that the liver is an 
assimilathtp organ. The depiiratmi) action of this 
organ is exhibited in the secretion of tBile (q. v.), by 
which the hydro-o.arbonaceons portion of the effete 
mattei-s of the blood is removed, just as the nitro- 
genous portion is eliminated by the kidneys. The 
use of the bile in the digestive process is sufficiently 
explained in the article Eigestjon. 

Our limited space does not allow of our noticing 
at any length the compar.ativo anatomy of this im- 
portant gland, which first shews itself in the form 
of 3 'ellowish-bromi cells in the polypes, and gradu- 
allj- becomes more concentrated and develftped in 
the eohinoderms, annelides, nudobranchiate gastero- 
pods, insects, crustaee.ans, air-breathing molluscs,- 
cephalopods, fishes, reptiles, birdj^ and mammals. 
Till ave arria'o at the vertebr.atcd classes, it consists 
of tubes or follicles containing cells, avhich stand to 
them in the relation of an epithelium, and its struc- 
ture is easily made out ; but avhen, as in the verte- 
brata, it is m.ainly composed of a solid parenchyma, 
made up of lobules, each of which, is composed of 
aggregations of cells surrounded by the altem.atc 
ramifications of the ducts and other vessels, it pre- 
sents an anatomical complexitj’ which it is ahnost 
impossible to unr.avoL 

LIVER, Diseases of the. Congestion of the liver 
is one of tlio most frequent of its morbid condi- 
tions. It is "most commonly caused by obstniotion 
to the passage of the blood from the hep.atic veins, 
arising from tlioracic disc.ase impeding the circulation 
through the right side of the heart. The congestion 
maj' bo relieved at this stage, or maj’, bj’ its obstruc- 
tive action, cause congestion of the port.aljiranchcs, 
in which c.aso wc have the liver much enlarged, the 
complexion dusky, the urine high coloiured, sedi- 
mentaiy', and seantj-, and often more or less dropsj" 
of the abdomen or lower extremities. The treat- 
ment must bo loft entirely to the phj’sici.an. 

Inflammation of the liver has been already noticed 
in the article Hefatitis. 

Another important affection of the liver is that 
avhich is known by the name of Cirrhosis (Gr. tirrhos, 
j-ellowish). It begins .as an inflammatory affection, in 
which Ij-mph (see IxFt-.vara.ATlox) is ^ 'used in the 
areolar tissue surrounding the branchc-s of the portal 
vein. Ti'e smaller branches become obliterated by 
the pressure, and as the Ij-mph subsoqucutly con- 
tracts, larger branches of the veins and clucts become 
str.angul.ated, and the surface of the org.an assumes 
the uneven or bossed appearance known as . hob- 
nailed. In this affection, the liver is .at first some- 
what enlarged, but as the contraction of the effusion 
goes on, it at length becomes considcr.ably smaller 
than the natural size. The ordinary c.ause of this 
disease is spirit-drinking, and it is popularly known as 
the gin-drinker's liver. The obstruction to the portal 
circulation occ.asions the effusion of serum into the 
peritoneal cavity ; and this effusion often goes on so 
rapidly as soon to force up the di.aphr.agm and 
impede respiration. The lower extremities soon 
become anasarcous, hut the arras and f.ace arc never 
affected. The portal obstruction often also gives 
rise to hajraorrhago from the bowels or stomach. 


In a fully developed case of cirrhosis, the liver is 
so .altered in structiure that palliative treatment is 
all that e.an be .attempted. ■ This must bo directed 
to the relief of the dropsy, and if medicines fail to 
remove or diminish it, temporary relief may bo 
obtained by tapping. The disease is at best a very 
hopeless one. 

Amongst the other-.affections of this organ are the 
fatly liver. The liver in this ease is much enlarged, 
of a -white colour, and rounded at the edges ; it 
is most commonly found associated with phthisis. 
Closely .allied to this is the lardaceous or waxij liver, 
in -n-hich the deposited m.atter is not fat, but some- 
thing between fat and albumen ; it chiefly occurs in 
scrofulous young persons. Tubercle, different forms 
of cancer, and Hydatids (q. v.) are not unfrequently 
found in this org.an. In connection -u-ith the 
present subject, the reader is referred to the .article 
Jaundice. 

LI'VERPOOL, situ.ated on the north biink of the 
Mersey, Lancashire, is, after London, the largest 
town in the United Itingdom, and, taken in con- 
nection -n-ith Birkenhead, on the opposite side of 
the Mersey, it ranks in maritime importance before 
the metropolis itself — a circumstance due to its 
position on the west coast of England, not only 
as a port for the adjacent manufacturing districts, 
but for the traffic with America. It is situated 
.at one hour’s distance by railway from Man- 
chester, five hours from London, six hours from 
Edinburgh, and eight hours by steam from Dublin. 
The rise of Liverpool is remarkable. In the middle 
of the 14th c., it contained only S40 inhabitants 
and ICS cottages ; whilst in 15G1 its population was 
only COO. It was not until 1C47 that it was made 
a free port (having been subject down to that date 
to the Oliester officers) ; whilst its distinct individu- 
alitj' as a parish was not declared until 1007, when 
its population numbered about 5000 souls, and 
its shipping .about 80 vessels. Between 1710 and 
I7C0, its population increased from 81 CO to 25,780; 
and its commercial navy from 8-1 vessels to 1245 
vessels. In 1700, its first regular dock was built, 
on the site avhere the Custom-house stands at tho 
present day. Erom 1700 to 1800, tho population 
advanced from 25,700 to 77,700 inh.abitants ; the 
shipping from 1200 vessels to 5000 vessels; and 
tho amount of dock dues collected, from £2300 to 
.£28,300; nearly tavo-thirds of tho increase taking 
place during the last 15 }'e.ar3 of tho period; The 
rapid progress of the cotton tr.ado w.as tho chief 
cause of this almost sudden improvement. Simiil- 
t.ancously avith tho mcolianieal revolution brought 
about by Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, .and 
others, tliere came an increased foreign trade, and 
•an augmented inland business, owing to the opening 
of the Bridgow.atcr Canal in 1773. About tho same 
period, too, a great start was given to the ship- 
building trade of the port, by sovcr.al extensive 
orders received from llic government: some 15 
vessels of war being launched between 1777 .and 
1782, of very considerable tonn.age, and ranging 
between IG and 50 guns. By this time, L had far 
outstripped Bristol in commercial importance : tho 
trade of the hatter port being in process of r.apid 
tnansfcrence to the former. The following state- 
ment will shew how far L. usos benefited ,by tho 
cotton tr.ado : 


Years. 

Haw Cotton. 

Cotton 

Sfanuf.icturcs. 

Population. 

Vessels. 

Doclc Duties 
Collected. 

1781 

Imported. 

Extiortcd. 

Ibf. 

£xportctL 

j. 


No, 

£ 

5,100,778 

31,447.005 

00.708 

355.000^ 

35,000 

23fi0 

5,000 

1701 

303,442 

1.8/5,000 

50,000 

4200 

10,000 

3000 

43, .'178, 970 

4,410,010 

G.040,000 

77,1)00 

5{H)0 

28,000 


357 
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But tRis progi'ess, important ns it u-ns, lias teen far 
exceeded bj' the subsequent increase of business, 
and at the present time L. stands at tbe head of 
British commercial ports, and has no equal in the 
■U'orld. Its rapid growth avill be seen from the 
following t.ablo : 


Yenrs, 

Populallon. 

Vci’cli. 

Tonnijj®. 

Dock Dues. 

1801, . . 

77,708 

5,000 

459,719 

£28.305 

1831, . 

205.572 

12 537 

1,592,436 

183,455 

1801, . . 

443,938 

21,095 

4,977,272 

, 444,417 

1871.* , 

493,040 

20,121 

6,131,745 

562.953 


The following table will shew the importance of the 
export trade of L : 


DECi.vr.rD rJiAT. v.vtur or nr.iTisn and irim rronocn axd 
JIAXL’FACTL’ nES LXrOllTKD IX 1S74. 

ToIaL Per C*ut. of Wliolo. 

Liverpool,- , , . £S4, ‘557,937 35*21 

London, . . • 69,232,118 25*14 

Hull, .... *25,293.813 10*50 

Gum<iby. . . , 10,171,388 4*25 

Glustrow, ... 10 345.2CS 4 32 

All others, . . . 49,152,019 20*52 

£23^58,123 lO^OO 

This gigantic trade has given being to the maiiniri- 
cent system of docks, extending .along the margin of 
the river for a distance of about 0 miles, containing 
51 docks and basins, covering an area of over 2G0 
acres, and li.aving nearly 19 mdos of qu.ay sp.ace. 
The whole of these docks have, avith the exception 
of the Salthouse, King’s, part of the George’s, and 
part of the Queen’s, boon built since 1S12. They 
were erected chiefly under the superintendence of 
the late Jesse Hartley, E-q., and are considered by 
all avho have seen them to bo one of the grc.atest 
engineering triumphs of the present century. Several 
of rile docl:s arc enclosed with karge w.arehonses : 
the erection of those round the Albert Dock cost 
£.S5S,000, aud the dock itself £141,000. In addition 
to the usual pier approaches, there arc two l.arve 
floating landing-stages, one of which is 1002 feet m 
length, SO feet in avidth, .and 4000 tons in weight. 
In the gener.al traffic of L„ tliat c.arried on by largo 
steamers avith United States, Canadian, South 
American, Mediterranean, Australian, .and other 
ports, has deservedly att.aincd celebrity, .and dr.aaa'S 
large numbers of passengers to the toavn. 

i’lio .appro.aohos to the town on the land sides .are 
the Lancashire .and Yorkshire, East Lanc.ashirc, 
London .and North Western, Great Northern, Mid- 
land, and Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln Rail- 
av.avs. There arc four tunnels under the toaam in 
connection avith the London and North-Western 
R.ailav.ay, and one in connection avith the Midland 
Raiiw.ay, taking different directions, a-.arying from a 
mile and a half to tavo miles and a half in length. 
The passenger stations in Lime Street, Eanel.agh 
Street, and Titheharn Street are largo and handsome 
buildings. 

The architecture of the toaa-n has been aa-oiuler- 
fnlly improved avithin the past tliirty or forty years, 
and especially during the latter half of the period, 
aud it noav possesses many fine thoroughf.ires, 
thronged aafith numerous splendid edifices. There 
are sea-er.al large and elegant sqn.ares in the east, or 
fashionable part of the toavn, and a number of 
tboronglifarcs, lined avith the pria-.ato residences 
of the merchants and tradesmen ; whilst the out- 
skirts of the town are studded avith the mansions 
of the commercial' .aristocracy. Of aa-hat may be 
termed the ofiici.al buildings — the Toaa-n H.all, St 
George’s Hall, Pahlio Offices, Cnstom-honsc, S.ailors’ 

* Including West Derby and Birkenhead, the popu- 
lation in 1871 readied 050,510, against 557,027 in 1801. 
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Home, Police-offices, Workhouses, Baths .and Wash- 
houses, Watcravorlcs, aud Gas Offices, are the most 
noteworthy ; next folloav the a-.arions liter.ary and 
educational edifices, such as the Eroo Libr.ary and 
Museum, presented to the toavn bj- Sir AYiiliam 
Broaa-n, at a cost of £40,000 ; the AYalker Art Gallery, 
presented by A. B. W.aIker,Esq.,at a cost of £30,000 ; 
Botanic Gardens, Observatory, tlie Liverpool College, 
Lia-erpool Institute, Queen’s College, Medical Insti- 
tute, Royal Institution, the a-arious schools attached 
to the national .and other churches, Academy of Pino 
Arts, the Excli.ange, Lj’cenm, and Athenamm, news- 
rooms and libraries, and numerous associations 
dea-oted to commercial, polltic.al, and religions atfiiirs. 
That the inhabitants are not niggardly-, is proved by 
tbe fact that there are .about 100 charit.able institu- 
tions in the borough devoted to the aUea-iation of 
the a-arions ca-ils that flesh is heir to. Amongst the 
more prominent arc the Royal Infirmary-, N orthern 
aud Southern Hospitals, Industrial Schools, Blno 
Co.at Orphan Schools; jiale, Pemale, and Iiif.ant 
Orphan Asy-liims .and- Church; School, Workshops, 
and Church for the Blind; Deaf and Dumb, and 
Ey-e and E.ar, Institutions ; Homceopathic aud 
other dispens.aries ; Lying-in, and other Hospitals. 
Visitors avill find no lack of hotel accommodation, 
avith such immense establishments ns the North- 
Western, Adelphi, Washington, Queen’s, Alexandra, 
Roy.al, Angel, and a score or two of minor import- 
ance. The buildings dedic.ated to .amusements are 
quite in keeping avith the other characteristics of 
the toaa-n. Under this head, there are the Philhar- 
monic Hall, c.apable of accommod.ating SOOO people; 
the Alexandra Tho.atre; the Amphitheatre, calcu- 
lated to hold 5000; the taa-o concert-rooms of St 
George’s Hall, before alluded to, the larger of avhioh 
is aeknoaa-ledged to he one of the finest rooms in 
the kingdom; St James’s Hall; the Queen’s Hall; 
the Thc.atro-Royal ; Prince of W.oles’ Tho.atre; 
Rotainda Theatre ; Adelphi Theatre ; Circus, itrc. 
The religious avants of the community- are supplied 
by- .about 1S7 churches and chapels, of avhich 73 
belong to the Est.ablished Church, 21 to Roman 
Catholics, 21 to Presbyterians, 13 to Wesleyans, 10 
to Independents, 10 to Baptists, and 27 to miscel- 
laneous Nonconformists, including 3 Unitarian, 2 
Jeavish, 1 Gcrm.an, .and 1 Greek There .are eight 
cemeteries, one only- of which is situated within the 
toavn, namely, St James’s, Duke Street, the remainder 
being laid out in the suburbs. 

The buildings devoted to commerci.al pursuits are 
also a-ery fine and numerous, .and not tbe least inter- 
esting to tbe stranger. Amongst these arc the 
Exclmngo, the Albany-, Apsley-, Bkiaam’s, Richmond, 
Hari-reaa'cs, Lia-erpool and London Insimance 
Charabci-s, Roy-al Insnranco, and Queen Insurance 
buildings (all local comp.anies), Jlancbcstcr, Knows- 
Icy, Walmer, Drury-, Toaver, India, and Brnnsavick 
buildings, and many others. There are 12 banks in 
the toaa-n, and scvenal of them are possessed of a-ery- 
largo aud handsome business premises. Amongst 
the'so may be named the br.anch of the B.auk of 
Em-land, and the Lia-erpool, Union, District, Com- 
mercial, National, and North and South W.ales 
banks. In the principal streets there .are .also 
sea-cral a-ery extensive trade establishments, de- 
a-oted -to ea-cry department of business, wholesale 
and retail. Of monuments the chief are those 
of the Queen, Prince iVlbert, Nelson, Wellington, 
Huskisson, and AVilliam IV., besides sevcr.al in tho 
Toavn Hall, St George’s Hall, Free Libr.ary, .and 
p.arks. The parks .are four in nnmhor, the Stanley, 
the Sefton, the Prince’s, and the Botanic. 

The stated market days are Wednesday and 
Saturday-, for general agricultnr.al produce, and 
Tuesday and Frid.ay for corn. The fairs for horses 
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and cattle are held July 25th and Hovemhcr 11th. 
The com trade transacts its husiiiess in the Com 
Exchange, Brunswick Street, and there is an exten- 
sive market for 'the c.attle-de.alers in Kensington. 
For agricultural produce there is the Korthern Hay 
Jlarkct. For edibles of all kinds there aro St John’s 
ilarket, 1S3 yards long, 43 j’ards wide, and lighted 
By loG windows; St James’s, Gill Street, and St 
il.artin’s markets ; there is also a fish market, and 
several fancy bazaars. There aro G daily .and 7 
weekly newsp.apers, besides the Daily Tdcyrapli 
and ii’i'K of Diitry, exclusively devoted to shipping 
matters, and tliree weeldy litonary periodicals. In 
general iudustrj’’, there are several extensive ship 
and boat-buildiug yards, iron and brass foundries, 
chain-cable and anchor smithies, steam-engine work- 
shops, tar and turpentine distilleries, rice aftd flour 
jnills,saw-mills,eigar manufactories, breweries, sugar 
relincrics, soap manufactories, roperies, glass-works, 
alkali-worlrs, chronometer and wati'h manufactories. 

LI'VERY, in English Law, denotes the act of 
giring or taking possession. It is most frequently 
used in the phrase ‘ livery of seisin,’ corresponding- 
to the Scotch infeftment or sasine. 

LI'VERY (from Lat. liheralio), a word appbed 
in its origin to the custom which prevailed under 
the Jleromngian and Carlovingian kings, of deliver- 
ing splendid habits to the raembera ot their honse- 
hobls on great festivals. In the days of chivalry, 
the wearing of livorj' ivas not, as now, conlined to 
domestic servants. The diilce’s son, as p.age to the 
prince, wore' the pruioo's.livcr 3 ', the c-arl’s son bore 
the duke’s colours and badge, Uio son of the esquire 
wore the ’liverj’ of the kniglit, and the son of the 
gentleman that of the esquire. Cavaliers wore the 
liver}' of their mistresses. There was also a largo 
class of anned retainers in livery attached to many 
of the more iioworful nobles, who were engaged 
expressly to use the strong hand in their masters’ 
quarrels. By the colours and badge of the retainer 
was known the master under wlioin he served. 
The lively colours of a family are taken from their 
armorial bearings, being goiierally the tincture of 
the field, and- that of the principal charge, or the 
two tinctures of tlie field aro taken instead, where it 
has two. They are taken from the first quarter in 
case of .a quartered shield. These same colours are 
I alteniated in the Wreath (q. v.) on wf' cli the crest 
I stands.. The royal familj' of Engl.aiiu have some- 
times .ahoptod colours v.arjang from the tinctures of 
the anus. The I’lantagenetsh.ad scarlet and white; 
the House ot York, murroj' .and liliic; white and 
hliic were adopted hy the Uonse of Lancaster; 
white and green by the Tudors ; yellow ami red by 
the Stuarts, and by William HI. ; and rcarlct and 
blue by the IIoiiso of Hanover. rVn iiidispcns.abic 
part of the livery in former times w.as the Badge 
(q. a'.). The Cliiirch ot Rome has its liveries for 
apostles, confessors, martjws, a-irgins, and penitents. 

The freemen of the 91 guilds or coqiorations 
which eiiihr.aco the diJerent trades of London, arc 
called liverymen, because entitled to aa'c.ar tlie lia'cry 
of their respectia'c comiianics. In former times the 
wardens of the companies were in Jise yearly to 
deliver to tlie Lord JLayor certain sums, taventy 
Ehilliiigs of avhicU w.as gia'cn to india’idiials aa-ho 
petitioned for the money, to enable them to procure 
Eiiflieieiit cloth for a suit, and the conqiaiiics prided 
theiiibelves on the splendid a]>pc.araiiee avhich their 
lia-eries made in the civic train. The coiiimon- 
couneihuen, shorifls, aldermen, and some other 
superior officers of the city, aro elected by tlio 
liverymen of London ; .and till the Reform Bill in 
1832, they had the oxclusia'c privilege of voting for 
members of parliament for the City, 


[ LIVIHGSTOH, EnavARD. See Surr., Vol. X. 

LIVIKGSTOjSr, Robert. See Surr., YoL X. 

LIYHfGSTOH E, Da.'VTV, African traa’eller and 
missionar}', was a natia-e of Scotland, and aa-as horn at 
Blantyre, in Lanarkshire, in the year 1817. At tho 
age ot ten he became a ‘piecer’ in a cotton-factory, 
and for many years -was engaged in hard avork .as 
.an operatia-e. An evening sohool furnished liim 
aa-itli the oiiportnnity of acquiring some kuoavledge 
ot Latin and Greek, and, finalljq after attending 
a course of medicine at Glasgow University, and 
tho theological lectures of the late Dr Wardlaav, 
professor of theology to the Scotch Independents, 
he offered himself to the London Missionary 
Society, by whom lie w.as ordained as a medic.al 
mission.ar}' in 1840. In the summer of that year ho 
landed at Port Natal in South Africa. Circum- 
stances made him acqii.ainted with the Rev. Robert 
Moffat, himself a distinguished missionary, and 
avlioso daughter be subsequently married. For 1& 
ye.ars L. jirovcd himself a faithful and zealous 
servant of the Ixmdon Missionary Society. The 
two most important results achieved hy him in this 
period were the discovery ot Laire Ngami (August 
1, 1849), and his crossing the continent of South 
Africa, from the Zambesi (or Leeambye) to tho 
Congo, and thence to Loando, the capital of Angola, 
which took him aboirt 18 months (from January 
1853 to Juno 1854). In September of the same 
yc.ar ho loft Loando on his return across tho conti- 
nent reached Linz.anti (in lat 18° 17' S., and long. 
23° 50' E.), the c.apital of the grc.at M.aliololo tribe, 
.and from thence jirocccdcd along tho hanics of tlio 
Leeambye to Qiiilimano on tho Indian Ocean, which 
lie reached May 20, 1850. He then tool, ship for 
England. In 1857, L, published his Mi^iglomry 
TraveU and Descarches in South Africa, a work of 

S -e.at interest and value. Returning in 1858 .as 
ritish consul at Qiiilimano, ho spent several ye.ars 
in further exploring tho Zambesi, in ascending tho 
Shire, and iscovering Lake Sliirwa and Lake 
Nyassa — the Maravi of the old maps. A narrative 
of these discoveries w.as published during a visit he 
paid to England in 1SG4— 1SG5. In tho meantime. 
Lakes T.ang.anyik.a, Victoria N 3 '.anza, and Albert 
Ny.anza, lind been discovered by Burton, Speke, and 
Baker, but the true sonreo of tbo Nile w.as still a 
-problem. With a view to its solution, L., in ISGG, 
entered the interior, and nothing was hoard of 
him for two ye.ars. Tlio communic.ations received 
from him aftenvards describe his discovery of tho 
great w.ater-systcm of tho Chamheze in the elevated 
region to tho south ot Tang.anyika. It flows first 
west and then turns northward, forming a succes- 
sion of lalccs, lying to the west of tho Tanganyika. 
To detcnninc its course after it Ic.aves those, 
whether it joins tho Nile, or turns westward and 
forms tho Congo, was the gr.and basic wliioh L. 
seemed resolved to accomplish, or perish, lie was 
much bafiied hy inundations, the hostility of the 
slavc-dc.alcrs, and by tbo want of supplies, which 
were Iiahitiually dcl.ayed and plundered hy those who 
conveyed them. Wlien nothing certain had hcon 
heard of him for some time, Mr Sbanloy, of the Abio 
I'ort Herald, boldly pushed liis way from Zanzibar 
to Ujiji, where in 1871 he found the traycller in 
great dostitntion. On parting with hir Stanley, L. 
started on a fresh exploration of the river-system 
of the Ch.amhezo or Lnalah.a, convinced that it would 
turn out to be the head-waters of the Nile. In 
M.ay 1873, however, he died at Hala, beyond Lake 
Beiiibrn His body was brought home in April 1874, 
and- interred in Westminster Abbey. His Last 
Journals avero preserved, and published in Bee. 
1874. 
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_ LI'VIUS, Titus, the most illustrious of Itoman 
historians, ivas bom at Patavium (Padua), in 61 
B.C., according to Cato, but, according to Varro, 
in 59 B.C., the year of the great Cmsar’s first 
consulship. We know nothing of his early life, 

e. xcept that he practised as a rhetorieian, and wrote 
on rhetoric. There is intern.al evidence which 
makes it probable th.at he did not commence his 
great history till he was drawing near middle age. 
Ho lived to see his eightieth j-ear ; and h.aving been 
born under the republic, died under Tiberius. His 

f. ame was so thoroughly established and vridely 
spread, even diming his lifetime, that a Spaniard 
travelled from Gadcs to Pome only to see him. 
Quintilian, in claiming for the Eom.ans equal merit 
in the department of history with the Greeks, 
compares L. to Herodotus, and there is no doubt 
that his countrymen regarded him as their greatest 
historical writer. The story that Asinius PoUio 
pretended to discover a certain provincialism or 
Patavinily in his style, is probably false ; but even 
if it be tme, modern criticism is unable to discover 
in what the peeuliarity consisted ; for L.’s work 
is one of the greatest masterpieces of Latin, or of 
human composition. Originally, the Eoman history 
of L. was comprised in 142 books, divided into tens 
or decades ; but only .SO books, with the greater part 
of 5 more, now exist. Instead of a complete marrative 
from the foundation of the city to the historian’s 
own time, we have detailed portions, the most 
valuable of which are the first decade, containing 
the early history, and the third containing the wars 
vrith Hannibal. Among the sun’iving fragments 
of what is lost, is a character of Cicero, jireserved 
in the Suasoria of Seneca, the execution of which 
makes us deeply regret that time has not spared 
L.’s account of the transactions of his own period. 

In classing L. in his proper place among the great 
historians of the ancient and modern world, we must 
not thinlc of him as a critical or antiquarian writer — 
a VTiter of scrupulously cahn judgment and diligent 
research. He is pre-eminently a man of beautiful 
genius, nith an unriv.alled talent for narration, who 
takes up the history of his country in the spirit of 
an artist, and makes a free use of the materials lying 
handiest, for the creation of a work full of grace, 
colour, harmony, and a dignified ease. Professor 
Ramsay has remarked, th.at he tre.ats the old tribunes 
just as if they were on a level with the demagogues 
of the worst period ; aud Niebuhr censures the errors 
of the same kind into which his Pompeian and 
aristocratic prepossessions betrayed him. But this 
tendency, if it y'as ever harmful, is haimless now, 
.and was closely connected with th.at love of ancient 
Eom.an institutions and ancient Eoman times which 
at once inspired his genius, and was a p.art of it. 
And the amlue of his history is inc.aloulable, even 
in the mutilated state in avhich we have it, as a 
picture of what the gre.at Eoman traditions were 
to the Romans in their most cultiviitcd period. The 
literary talent most conspicuous in L. is that of a 
narr.ator, and the English reader perhaps derives 
the best idea — though it is but a faint one — of ,his 
quality, from the histories of Goldsmith, or the 
Tales of a Qrandftftlier of Sir Walter Scott. He 
does not rival Tacitus in portraiture or in tr.agic 
power, but no writer has ever surpassed him in 
the art of telling a story ; and the speeches which, 
according to the antique fashion, he puts into the 
mouths of his historic ch.aracters, are singidarly 
ingenious, pointed, and dr.am.atically real. There 
is also something in a high degree ■winning and 
engaging about wh.at we may c.all the moral 
•atmosphere of L.’s history, which nobody can re.ad 
avithout feeling that the historian had a kindly 
tender disposition — a large, candid, and generous 
ICO 


soul. The cditio princeps of L., which did not ! 
contain aU that avc now have of the avork, was ; 
published at Rome about 1469, and MSS. of p.arts i 
of L avere existing in that century aa-hich haa-e ' 
since disappeared. The most celebr.ated editions 
are those of Gronoanus, Crea'icr, Drakenborch, and ‘ 
Euddiman ; and, in recent times, esteemed recen- 
sions of the text have been issued by Madvig, 
Alschcfski, and Weissenborn. 

LIWIITS ANDRONI'CUS, the father of Eoman 
dr.amatic and epic poetry, avas a Greek by birth, 
prob.ably a n.atia'e of T.arentum, and flourished about 
the middle of the 3d c. B.c. He translated the . 
Odyssey into Latin S.aturnian a'erse, and aaToto ' 
tragedies, comedies, and hymns after Greek models. 
Mere fr.agments .are extant, of avhich a collection 
m.ay be found in Bothc’s Poeicc scenici Lalini (vol. 5, 
Halbers’t, 1823); and Duntzer’s Liv'd Andronici 
Fragmcnla Collecta et Illustrala (Berlin, 1835). 

LI'VNY, an ancient district toavn of Great 
Russia, in the goa'ernment of Orel, in hat. 52“ 25' 
N., long. 37° 37' E. Pop. (1867) 13,470, who carry 
on an extensive trade in corn, cattle, and honey. 

LIVO'NIA (Ger. Lievland), one of the three B.altic 
provinces of Russia, to which belong also the islands 
of Oesel, Man, and Runo, contains an .area of 18,088 . 
sq. m., with a pop. of (1870) 1,000,876. The country is 
mostly flat, .and onc-fourth of it is covered with wood. 
The soil is only of moderate fertility ; but never- 
theless amculturo, and c.attle and sheep breeding, 
are brou^t to a high degree of perfection. L. has ' 
many extensive factories and distilleries belonging 
to the government, .also some cloth manufactories, 
one of which, situ.ated ne.ar Pern.au, is very exten- 
sive. The inhabitants of the country are of Finnish 
and Lettish descent ; those in the towns .are chiefly 
Germ<ans,with a slight' sprinkling of Russians, Poles, 
and Jews. L., up tiU the 17th c., included the three 
modern Baltic pro'vdnces of Courl.and, Livonia,- aiid 
Esthonia. 

LIVEE, the name of .an .ancient French coin, 
deriamd from the Eoman Libra, or ris (q. aa). There 
were li'vres of different v.alues, the most important 
being the Livre Tournois (of Tours), which was 
considered the st.andard, and the Livre Parists (of 
Paris), avhich aaaas equal to Jths of a lia-re Tour- 
nois. In 1795, the Irtre was superseded by the 
franc (80 francs = 81 livres Tommois). — Lia^RE aa’as 
also the ancient French imit of weight, aud was 
equal to 17’267 oz. avoirdupois ; the kilogramme 
(see Geamme) has t.aken its place. 

LIXIVIA'TION (Lat. Vix, ashes), a term cmplojmd 
in chemistry to denote the process of washing or 
steeping certain , substances in a fluid, for the' pur- 
pose of dissoladng a portion of their ingredients, 
and so separating them from the insoluble residue. 
Thus, wood-ash is lixiviated aanth av,ater to dissolve 
out the c.arbonates of soda and potash from the 
insoluble parts. The solution thus obtained is 
called a lixivium, or ley. 

LI'ZAED {Lacerld), a genus of sauri.an reptiles, 
the type of a numerous 'group, in which Monitors 
(q. V.), &c., are included, and to which the Megalo- 
saurus and other large fossU saurians .are referred. 
The name L. is indeed often extended to aU tho 
saurian reptiles ; but in its more restricted sense 
it is applied only to a family, Lacertida:, none of 
which attain a large size, whilst most of them are 
small, active, brilliantly coloured, and bright-eyed 
creatures, lo-ving warmth and sunshine, abounding 
chiefly in the w.armer p.arts of the Old World. They ' 
h.ave a long, extensile, forked tongue ; the body is 
generally long, aud terminates in a rather long taQ ; 
the feet have each five toes, furnished with claws ; 
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tlie upjier parts arc covered avitli smaU imljricatod 
scales ; tbc scales of the imdcr parts are larger; a 
collar of broad scales surrounds the neck ; the bones 
of the skull advance over the temples and 'orbits; 
the back part of the palate is armed avitli two rows 
of teeth. They feed chiefly on inscfts. _ Britain 
]iroducc 3 only two well-ascertained’ species ; the 
.SA^■D L. {L. agilis or L. slirpium), about seven inches 
long, variable in colour and marldng, but gencraUy 



sandy-brown on the uppgr 'parts, blotched witli 
darker brown, and having a lateral series of black, 
rounded spots, each of which has a yellowish- 
white dot or line in the centre; and the CoiUMON 
L., or 1’'ivirAHOus L. {Zootoca vivipara), smaller, 
more slender, very variable in colour, a dark-brown 
generally prevailing on the upper paits. The former 
species is comparatively rare; it inhabits sandy 
heaths : tho latter is abundant in (h^ moors and 
sand-banks. They differ remarkably in the former 
being oviparous, the latter, vmparous, or, more 
strictl}' spealdlig, ovoviviparous. Both are harm- 
less creatm-es, as are .all the rest of this family. 
Larger species are found in the more southern parts 
of Europe. Some of the liz.ards are quite susceptible 
of being tamed. They .are rem.arkable for tho readi- 
ness arith which the end of the tail brer'es off ; the 
flinging of a glove or handkerchief on ..ae avhen it 
is trying la make its esc.ape, is often enough to cause 
the separation of this portion, which lies wriggling, 
whilst the animal hastens aw.ay. Tho lost portion 
is afterw.ards reproduced. Lizards become torpid 
in winter. 

LIZAKD, in Her.aldiy, means either — 1. The 
reptile usually so c.alled ; or, 2. A be.ast somewhat 
resembling the aauld-cat, and s.aid to be found in 
sever.al countries of N’orthern Europe, represented 
avith brown fur, and largo spots of a darker shade. 

LIZAEB POIKT. See ConxwAii.. 

LLAMA. See Lama. 

LLANDA'FF [Llaji Tajf, the place of a church 
on the T.aff), 'a city of South IVales, in the county 
of Glamorgan, is situ.atod on the right b.ank of the 
Taff, 3 miles above Cardiff, in a ^strict remark- 
.ablo for its beauty. It is the seat of a bishopric, 
the revenue of which is £4200. Pop. about 700. 

LLAXDU'DNO, a very fashionable w.atering- 
place in the county of Caernarvon, North "Wales, is 
situated between the Great and Little Orme’s Heads, 
40 miles west-south-west of Liverpool. The air is 
described as ‘ delicious,’ and there is every facility 
for sea-bathing, and extensive healthy rambles. Pop. 
in 1871, 27C2. 
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LLANE'LLY, a parliamentary borough, manu- 
facturing town, and seaport of South "Wales, in tho 
county of Caermarthen, .and IG miles south-east' of 
the town of that name. Tlie mineral wealth of the 
vicinity, and the easy access to the sea, haa-c raised 
the toavn to considerable commercial importance. 
The Cambrian copper-works employ a groat num- 
ber of the inhabitants ; but there are also silver, 
lead, iron, and tin works, and a pottery. Coal is 
largely exported. In 1872, 3414 vessels, of 315,234 
tons, entered .and cle.arcd the port. Pop. of prarlia- 
mentary borough in 1871, 15,281. 

LLAXGO'LLEX, a sm.all torvn of North Wales, 
in the county of Denbigh, picturesquely situ.atcd 
on the right b.ank of the river Deo, 22 miles 
south-west of Chester. It is visited by tourists on 
account of the bc.auty of the f.amous Vale of L., 
and for its antiquities, among which is the fragment 
of the round inscribed Pillar of Elisy. 

LLA'NIDLOES, a municipal .and parh'amentaiy 
borough of North "iV-alcs, in the county of hlont- 
gomer}', 10 miles west-south-west of the toum of 
that name. Its church is one of tho most beautiful 
in Wales. Considerable manufactures of flannel and 
other woollen fabrics .are carried on. L. unites with 
several other boroughs in sending a member to 
parliament. Pop. in 1871, 3428. 

LLA'NOS are vast steppes or plains in the 
northern portion of South America, partly covered 
with tall luxuriant grass, .and p.artly -with drifting 
sand, and stocked with innumerable herds of cattle. 
They resemble the more southern P.ampas (q. v.), 
and tho North Americ.an S.avannahs (q. v.). Tho 
inhabitants, a vigorous race of shepherds, .are called 
Llaneros. 

LLOEENTE, Ju.ur Antonio, a Spanish histo- 
rian, was born at Eincon del Soto, near Calahonaa, 
March 30, 1760. He was educated by his matern.al 
uncle, and received orders in 1779. He took his 
degree in c.anon law, and was n.amod successively 
advocate of the CotmeU of Castile in 1781, vicar- 
genenal of C.alahorra (1782), .and fin.ally secretary 
of the Inquisition in 1789. L. was from an c.arly 
period attached to the libcr.al party. On the fall 
of Jovell.anos, he was deprived of his employ- 
ments, and remained in disgi'.ace tiff 1805, when 
he recovered favour as the rew.ard of a literary 
sciaace of a very questionable character which he 
rendered to Godoy, by a historical oss.ay .ag.ainst 
the liberties of the Basque Proranccs. On the 
intrusion of the N.apoleon djmasty, L. became_ a 
zealous partisan of the French, and an active 
instrmnent of the French pohey, to which he lent 
.all his support .at the press, as aveU as in office; and 
being obliged to fly, on the restoration of Ferdinand, 
he fixed his residence in Paris, avhere he pubhshed 
the work to which his celebrity is chiefly duo — 
his Critical History of the Inquisition. Tins avork, 
which professes to' be founded on authentic docu- 
ments, although throwing much Itaht pn a subject 
previously inaccessible, has, in the judgment of 
impartial historians, as Prescott, Eanke, and 
others, lost most of its v.alue by its plainly 
partizan character, .and by the exaggerations in 
which it .abounds. See Inquisition. AVritten 
by L. in Spanish, it was translated into FVench, 
under the author’s eye, Tiy Alexis Pellier (Par. 
1S17 — 1818), .and has been translated into most 
of the European languages. L. published, during 
his residence in P.aris, several other avorks, some 
literaiya as his Critical Observations on Gil Bias; 
some polemical, as his Portraits Poliliques des Papes; 
and others, it is alleged, of a more qnestionablo 
character in .a moral point of view. His work on 
the popes led to his being compelled to quit Paris 
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in 1S22, .and a few d.aya after lie reached Madrid 
he died, February 5, 1823. Ho was also the author 
of Manom of the Spanisli JicvohUion, 3 vols. Svo, 
1819, and an Essay on a Eeligious Conslitiition, 
1819. Most of his worlts were published both in 
Spanish and in French. 

LLOYD’S, a set of rooms on the first floor of the 
Boyal Exch.ango, London, freiiucnted by merchants, 
ship-owners, underwriters, &c., for the purfiose of 
obtaining shipping intelligence, and transacting 
marine insurances. One large room, with small 
rooms attached to it, is set .apart for the use of the 
undemriters, and there two enormous ledgers lie 
constantly open, the one containing a list of vessels 
arrived, the other recording disasters at sea. In 
the same .series of rooms there is a self-registering 
anemometer and anemoscope for the use of the 
nndcrwritci's ; also a valuable coUeetion of chaits 
for consultation. See In'sunAXOK, M.VREKn. _ The 
extent of business transacted hero in.ay be imag- 
ined when wo consider that the v.alue annually 
insured amounts to above £40,000,000. Kone but 
members of L. who have duly paid the fees, 
nro .allowed to transact business there cither as 
insurance-brokers or undcruTiters. The shipping 
intclligcneo is funiishcd by agents appointed for the 
purpose, and there is scarcely a port of consequence 
where one is not stationed. The agent receives no 
salary, his labour being amply compensated by the 
advantages ho derives from the connection. _ The 
iutelligonco contained in the ledgers is also ditTused 
over the country every afternoon by the publica- 
tion of Lloyd's List. There nro two other rooms — 
the llcad'mg Loom, vhich is merely an extensive 
news-room; and the Cup/u dm' Tioom, where .auctions 
of ships are carried on, and where c.a]itains and 
morch.ants can meet together in a soei.able manner. 
Tho society of L. is managed by a committee of 
twelve, selected from among the members, who also 
apiioint the agents and oUicials of tho establish- 
ment. The e.Niieusos arc defrayed by fees and 
annual subscriptions. 

Lloyd's Eoj'istcr of British and Foreign Shipping 
is a volume published annually, and cont.aiiiing 
information respeeting vessels, their age, matcii.als, 
repairs, owners, captains, &c. This iufonnation is 
siqiplied by salaried agents at the din'erent ports. 
Tho office of tho Jlegistcr is quite distinct from L. of 
the Exchange 

The name Lloyd's, which is now gcnerie.ally .applied, 
arose from tho circumstance that tho headquarters 
of tho London undenmtere w.as originally Lloyd’s 
cofTce-houso. .See Martin's History of Lloyd’s (1870). 

LLOYD’S, Austuian, an association for 
general, commercial, and industrial puiqioses, w.as 
founded in Trieste by Baron liruek in 183.3, to 
Biqiply the want experienced by the m.aritirao insur- 
ance companies of that port, of a central adminis- 
tr.ation to attend to their common interests. This 
association, like its London prototjqic, has agents 
in all tho principal foreign ]iorts, whoso duty it 
is to collect all information of a nature to .alfcct 
tho commerce and n.avigation of Trieste, and to 
keep a list of all entrances and clearances of ships 
at their respective ports. This inform-ation is 
imblished in tho Oiornale del Lloyd Austriaco. This 
company has established regul.ar communication 
between Trieste and all the import.ant seaports 
in the Adriatic and Lov.ant, by rae.ans of a large 
fleet of steamers, which also carry tho Austrian 
mails. The society of A. L. includes three sections : 
the first is com])Oscd of insurance companies, the 
second of steam-boat companies, while tho third 
or scientific department (established in 1849), has 
a printing-press, an engraving-room, and an arlistic 
IGJ 


establishment for the perfecting of engraving on 
coiipcr and stoeL This last section has issued a 
great number of liter.ary and scientific journals. 

LLOYD’S BONDS. See Surr., Vol. X. 

LOACH {Cohitis), .a genus of fishes of the family 
Oyprinida:, having an elong.ated body, covered with 
small sc.ales, and invested vrith a thick mucous 
secretion ; a small head, a small tootldess mouth 
surrounded with 4 — 10 barbules; small gill-open- 
ings, and three branchiostegous r.ays. One species, 
the Common L. (O. harhaCula), c.alled in Scotland 
the Bcardie, is common in rivers and brooks in 
Britain. It seldom exceeds four inches in length ; 
is yeUowish-white, clouded, and spotted with 
brown ; feeds on worms and aquatic insects ; and is 
highly esteemed for tho t.ablc. It genor.ally keeps 
very' close to the bottom of the water. — ^The Lake 
L. (Q. •fossilis) of the continent of Europe, is 
sometimes a foot Ion", with longitudinal stripes of 
broum and yellow. It hihabits tho mud of stag- 
nant waters, coming to the surface only in stormy 
weather. Tho flesh is soft and has a muddy 
flavour. 

LOADSTONE, or MAGNETIC ' IRON OUE, a 
mineral consisting of a mixture of peroxide of iron 
and protoxide of iron; sometimes oeoiirring in 
r.ains, as Iron Sand,ia tr.ap rocks, sometimes in 
cds in ])rimitive rocks, as in Scandinavia, where it 
m a valu.ablc ore of iron. It is rem.ark.able for its 
highlj’ maguetio qu.ality ; and indeed magnetism 
w.as first known as belonging to it. It is of a black , 
colour ; and ocoiu's in concretions, and crystallised 
in ootalicdrons and rhomboidal dodec.ahodi’ons. 

LOAM (Gcr. Lcdtm, .allied to Lat. limns, mud, and 
to lime, slime), a term much employed by agricul- 
turists and otliers, to designate a soil consisting of a 
mixture of clay, sand, and lime, with anim.al and 
vegetable matters in a state of intimate mixture. 
The clay varies from 20 to 50 per cent. ; tho propor- 
tion of lime is generally not more th.an 5 jier cent. 
Loamy soils arc among tho best and most fertile of 
soils. They arc not stiff and tcu.acious like clay 
soils, and they are much more fertile than sandy 
soils. Even in mere mechanical projierties, they are 
superior to both. The ‘clay’ used for making 
bricks is often re.ally a loam in which tho propor- 
tion of tnio clay is large. In lt.aly, France, and 
other countries, walls .are made of L. beaten down 
between planks placed at the requisite width ; 
and these walls become verj’’ solid, .and hast for 
centuries. 

LOAN OF MONEY is an implied contract, by 
which B, tho borrower, .agrees to repay L, tho 
lender. There nro various modes bj' which B gives 
an acknowledgment for a loan, as by giring a 
bond or a promissoiy-notc, or I. 0. U. (q. v.), tho 
hast of which requires no stamp. But no writing 
is nccess.arj’ to constitute the contract, which may 
be proved by parole, and often is proved by the 
lender’s oath, confirmed by circumstantial cridence 
or letters of tho borrower. The debt must in 
cncral be sued for in six yeare in England and 
rcland. In Scotland, a- borrower is much more 
favoured, for there are only two w.ays of proving 
tho lo.an if it exceeds £8, Gs. Sd., viz., by some 
writing of tho borrower, or by st.alring the truth 
as to whether the money is re.ally^duc on the 
borrower’s oath. Hence, if a hmidred witnesses 
s.aw tho loan advanced, but there was no writing, 
or tho borrower, when put to it, denied it on oath, 
he c,an csc.ape liability entirely. 

LOA'NGO, a maritime kingdom of South-West 
Africa, extends on the coast from C.ape Lopez, in 
lat. 0° 44' S., to tho river Congo or Zaire, which 
separ.atos it on tho south from the country of Congo. 





For.;sti covor a great portion of the country, which 
is iiionntainous towards the south-east. On the 
co.-ist the surface is- level and fertile ; the interior is 
not yet. well Uiiomi. Fomicrlj’, the chief trade 
w.’.s in rlave.s ; ivory and wav now form the chief 
exports. The inhabit.auts are skilful in- the niaiiu- 
fact'.ne of ba-skets, variouslj'-d 3 ’cd ni.ats, grass-cloth, 
■svo'.de.i rjinnns, figures, fee. At the tovni of K.abinda, 
nc.-.r the north b.-ink of the Congo (pop. from 10,000 
to 1 ‘'.Oi’O), Iio.at 5 .and c.anocs, the former .almost ctinal 
to the^e of Fnulish make, arc built. Trade is free to 
a’.I nation’. The king is considered a divinitja and 
tile government is an .ahsohito despotism. I’olj'- 
g.iniy prevails, and a man’s wives .arc, at hLs de.ath, 
hamied down !)}• inlierit.ancc, like tlio rest of his 
goods. Tlie religion is an idolatrous superslttion. 
i.oaiigo, tlio chief tnmi, is situated l.li) miles north of 
the mouth of the Congo Itiver, ne.ar the eoist. The 
ji <]!., including the villages in the vijjuitj', amounts 
to .about COjOdO. 

LO.VS.V'CEJF, a natund order of cxogcnotis 
jilr.uts, natives of Americ.a, and cliielh" from the 
t-.m]'. r.ite and warmer parts of it. Th.'ro aic aiioiit 
reventy knoani ri>ocics. herbaceous jil.ants, lihspid 
with stinging hair.’. Thc\' have opinvite or .alter- 
Jiate leaves, without sliindes, and axillarj’ 1-flowered 
]i 'diinele;. The c.aU-x is 4— d-jiarted ; tlio petals .'i, 
or. ly an additional inner row, 1(1; oft on hooded. 
Uiif fitameiis are immerons, in royenil rows, some- 
tiii.'S in liimdle.s. Tlie ov.ar.v is inferior, 1-celled ; 
tile fniit capaU.aror rnccnlont — .‘^onie (ef the ipcch > 
.are fiLMiuently to be focn iir Iiothoto i am! Ilouer- 
g.arilu.-. The genus romelime.! r.ecivej the 

I ijeilar name ot Cnti-i Xirrmr, 

LOr.E'Ll-V, a g.'iius of e\-og<. turns pl.ints of the 
rat’ll. it onh r //O’o.'i're'r. Thi- ordoris m iily .allied 
to o'lo of the m<> I rou'.jr!euoii". 

diirinnecsb ing tlv Irregiil.ar coroll.a. It oiit.iiii’-- 
alini't 40,1 known rp 'cie', natives of fro]iie.al and 
t. mj ‘'rate climates, .abounding cliiellv in damp 
wo I is in Am'.rie.a .and tbe north of India. Thvj’are 
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Cfnerallj’ herhac'-ous or half-:,lirubhj', and h.ave a 
riiilkj* juice, which i.s often verv acrid, and often 
contains iiiueh caoutchouc. A j)'>i<onoin character 
belongs to till’ order, and romo are excc’-.sively acrid, 
as 'J'i'/ia a Chilian and I’eruri.an pl.anf, 

of which the very smell excites vomiting; j'et the 
snccnieiit fniit of one species, Oti'ropojon Sttri- 


namaisi's, is eatable. — The genus Lobdia is the only 
one of this onlcr of which anj’ species are Britisli. 
The Wateu L. [L. Dorhnanna) is frequent in lakes 
with gravcllj’ bottom, often forming a gi-cen c.arpct 
underneath the w.ator with its densely matted, 
suh-cj’lindric.al lcavc.s._ The llowora .are bine, the 
flowering stems rising’ above the w.ater. — ^To this 
genus belong manj' favourite garden-flowers, as Iho 
bc.autiful Cauiusal Fi.owi;r-s {L. cardinalis, L. 
fithyini, and L. uplcndoi'x) and the Bi.ci; C.utDtXAi. 
\L. sj/phUilica), natives of Ibe w.armer p.irts of Korth 
America, perennials, which it is usn.al to protect 
during winter in Britain. To tliis genus belongs also 
the iKliiAS Tuiiacco of North America {L. injlata), 
an annual, with an erect stem, a foot high or more, 
with Iduc flowers, which li.as been used as a medioino 
from time immcmori.il bv the aborigines ot North 
America, and was intrmUiced into this country, in 
1S29, lij' Dr Bccec. Botli tlie flo« ering-herb and the 
seeds ai-c imported. It is the former, compressed 
in oblong cako.s, which is chieflj’ emploj'cd. Tho 
chemical constituents of L. arc not accuratelj- knorni. 
.\ liquid alkaloid, I.ohrliiin, and a peculiar acid, to 
which the term li,ot" lie acid has been applied, h.ivo 
l>ecn obt.iined from it. 

Ill riii.ill doics, it acts a.s diaphoretic and expect- 
orant; in full doses (.is a rcruple of the powdered 
herb), it acts .is a powerful nan-eating emetic ; while 
in cxce-'-sivc do’cs, or in full iloscs, too often repealed, 
it is a powerful .icro-n.iienlic poison. It is tho 
favourite reinedj’ of a spcei.il class of empirics, and 
con* ei|m’titU* deaths from it.s admmistr.ition .iro by 
no means r.irc. I’hysici.ins seldom jiicscribo it now, 
except ill caies of asthma. 

In .1 e.sso of poisoiiiiig ly this drug, the contents 
of the stom.ich Fhonld b" Mitlolrawn ns spccdilj' ns 
possible. If the (.tonncb-]imiip is not .it hand, an 
emetic of sulphate of .inc or of mm t.ird should bo 
ndminuterciL 

LOBIPIl’DID.-F, a f.imily of bird, of the order 
Oi-'zl'ir, iie.irl}’ .illied to IhilUdir (flails, Crnkcs, G.illi- 
nnlcr, ic.). but difrering in having the toc.s separately 
riargincd on both siih'.s « ith n scolloped memhranc, 
thus forming an inteiv’ting eonimeting linksrith the 
Web-footed birds, or order Ibdiiiipcd'.i. The gener.il 
app.’ara’ie’e' of iiinnj’ of the I* .il .o approaches to that 
of the Ai.iilUhr. Coots and jilmhiroj., s are ex.iniplcs 
of tins himil.v. They are all aiin.itie, FOine of them 
freqiif ntmg fre h, .iiid others F.ilt w.iter ; some often 
found far out .it se.i on h.inks of sea- weed. 

I.OI'LOBI/Y-BOV, the- n.ime niiplied on lio.ird 
ihij* to the mail evbo a" -isli the imdieal olllcers in 
th.- ‘lick-baj’,' or ho.pit.d. 

I.OB.STIIU {lltiiiiiinii), a genus of Crustaceans, 
ot the order Vicapuda, .siih-oiil.T il/’iirroitrn (leo 
Cc.iYnsii), difTeriiig from Cr.sylish (ri.5feicii.s), to 
lehieli, in gcner.il form and ch.ir.ietcrs, thej' .ire vciy- 
itniil.ir, in h.ieing the roi'nim in fnmt of the c.irn- 
p.iec not eliqire.ssisl, Init Flraight, and anned with 
many t“eth on each ride, anil the last ring of the 
thorax not movable', but roMered to tho procediiig 
one. The CojiMOX B. (/A ridunrii), foiiinl in great 

ile-iilj- on rockj’ cossts of Britain and most iiarts of 

Itirope, is too well lenouii to reejnire description. It 
Foinclimes nllnins Mich a i ire as to weigh twelve or 
fimrteen pmuiils, ulmii loaded with spawn, although 
a lobster of one pound weight, or even lets, is tlccmcd 
very lit for the market. It is needless to say how 
higfil}- the I... is e-teemed for tiie table. It is in 
best le.'.'in fnmi Oelober to tlie be-giiming of iNfaj'. 
Its bc.nilifull 3 ’ clouded mid varied bluish-blnok 
colour clninges to a iiearl.v uniform reel ill boiling. 
It is found in grc.itctt abundance in clear water 
ot no great eh-plli, anil elitphiys gi-oat activitj’ in 
relrealiiig from ehingcr, using its powerful t.iil-fln for 
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Bwirntning, or almost springing ttrougli the •water, 
and thrusting itsoH into liolcs of the rocks which seem 
almost too small to admit its body. The claws are 
powerful weapons of defence ; one is always larger 
than the other, and the pincers of one claw arc 
knobhed on the inner edge, those of the other are 
seiTated. It is more dangerous to he seized by the 
serrated than by tlie knobbed claw. Lobsters are 
sometimes caught by tlie hand, which requires dex- 
terity ; but they are more frcqucntlj' taken in traps 
of various kinds, sometimes made of osier tudgs, 
sometimes a kind of nets, sometimes pots, but always 
baited with animal garbage. The supply of lobsters 
sent to marlcct, chielly to London, from the coasts 
of all parts of Britain, has of late yetirs greatly 
fallen off from over-fishing. Lobsters arc very 
a-oracious ; tliey arc also a-ery pugnacious, and have 
frequent combats among themselves, in wliich limbs 
arc often lost; but tlie^oss is soon repaired bj' the 
growth of a now liml), rather smaller than the 
old one. Like crabs, they frequently change their 
shelly covering, and, for a short time before their 
moulting, arc verj* languid.aud inert. Their growth 
taiccs place during tlie time when the shell is soft, 
and with extraordinary rapidity. — Tlie Ajirnic.vx 
L. {IT. Amrricnmt’') has claws much larger in pro- 
portion than the common lobster. — The KonwAV 
L. (A'cji/irops Jt'oririjlciis) is frequentiy taken on 
tlic British coasts, and appears in the markets. 



Xorway Lobster (Xrjihrops yorrcpicus). j 

Tlio eyes are kiilncy-.slMped, and not round, as 
in the common lolestcr. The claws h.ivc also a 
more .slender and jirismatic form, and the colour 
is a p.ale llc.-h colour. It is said by some to he 
the moit ilelicate of all the crustacc.in.s ; by others, 
to be inferior to the common lobster. — The Srjxv 
L., or Cuayfisii [Palliiurns rithiaris), is not 
uncommon on the rocky coa.'ts of Brit.ain, jiarticu- 
larly in the south. It is believed to be the Kai-ahos 
of the Ercck-s, and the Loensta of the Itoin.ans. 
It attains a length of .about eighteen inclira. The 
sliell is very hard, and tlio avliolc body is rough 
aritli short spinc.s. Tlio antenna: are very long, much 
longer than tho.so of the common lobster. There 
are no claws or pincers, tlie firat jiair of feet being 
ver^’ similar to tlie otlier-s. The Sjiiny L. is brought 
to marliet in London and elsewhere, hut is inferior 
to the common lobster. — Other species of these genera 
are found in other parts of tlie world. 

IGl 


LOCHABER AXE, an axe avitli a curved 
handle, and very broad blade. It was the ancient 
weapon of the Highlanders, and was carried by the 
old City Guard of Edinburgh. 

LOCHES, a picturesque town of Erance, in the- 
dep.artment of ludre-et-Loire, on the left bank of the 
Indre, 25 miles south-east of Tours. Pop. (1872) 323S. 
The castle of L. (now a ruin) acquired a fearful 
reputation during the reign of Louis XL, as the 
scene of those deeds of cruelty which were so 
horrible that they had to be done in utter dark- 
ness and secrccj^ At a later period, - James V. of 
Scotland was married in this castle to Magdalen 
of France; and still later, Francis 1. received here, 
in splendid state, the Emperor Charles Y., on his 
w.ay from Spain to Ghent. 

LOCK of a gun is that apparatus by which the j 
poutlcr-is fired, hluskets, in their earliest use, 
were fired by the hand appljring a slow match to |' 
the touch-hole. Towards the end of the 14th c., j 
the first improvement appeared in the matcJiloch. 
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This consisted of a crooked iron lever, n, in the cad 1 
of -which the match was fixed. By a pin-gear of a i 
simple nature, pressure on the trigger, h, brought 
the matcli accurately down on the powder-pan, of 
•which the lid, c, had previously been thrown for- 
w.ard by the hand. Tliis mode of firing involved the 
carrj-iug of stworal yards of slow match, usually 
wound round tlie body and the piece; rain extin- 
guished the matcli, and wind dispersed tlie powder 
in tiio pan, so tliat the matclilook, clumsy withal, 
w.as hut an uncertain apparatus. 

Sujicrior to tlie matchloclc was the trhrd-hcl:, 
introduced at KUniherg in 1517, in whicli fire was 
produced by friction lietwccn a piece of Hint or 
iron pyrites and a tootlicd wheel. Tlio meohauism 
which' generated tlie sparics simult.anconsly un- 
covered tlie p.au, so that the dangers from mnd 
and min -were averted; hut before firing, the 
appamtns required to he womid-np like a clock, 
and tlicrcforo the discharges could not ho frequent. I 
The wlicel-ioolc continued for a long period to be I 
used in Germany, and ji.artinlly in France. In the i 
Spanish dominions, Iiowcvcr, its place vvns supplied 
by the simpler contrivance c.allcd the Snaphaunce, 
Snapphaiin, or Asiiaphan loci:, of nearly contem- 
poraiicons invention, which acting liy means of a j 
spring outside tlie lock-plate, produced fire tlirough 
tlie concussion of a flint against the ribbed top of 
the powder-pan. Its ])ositions of half and full cook 
were obtained by the insertion of a pin to stay the 
operation of the main-spring. In tlie middle of the 
17th c., the Jlini-locb was invented, combining the 
action of tlie wheel-look and the snaphaunce, while 
it -was jucontcst.ahly superior to cither. After 
coinhating mucli prejudice, it was univci-sally 
adopted in the armies of 'Western Europe by tlio 
commenccmelit of the ISth conturj-. Muskets 
embracing it obtained the name of ‘fusils,’ a 
French mlaptation of the Italian svord focile, a 
flint. With successive improvements, the flint-lock 
continued in general use until the introduction of 
the jKrciiisioii-hc!: almost in our own d.ay ; and 
among eastern and barbaric nations tlie flint-lock 
is still extant. Its great snperloritj- over the 
Enaphaimco consisted in the ‘ tumbler ’ (of which 
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I presently) .'lud tlio ‘scear,’ appliances still retained 
I in tlio percussion-lock, wliich enabled tbe positions 
• of ball and full cock to bo taken up witbout tbe 
inton-ontion of pins, always uncertain in tbeir 
action. 

The principle of tbe pcrcussion-loek is tbe pro- 
duction of lire by tbe falling of a' hammer upon 
detonating powder, tbe explosion of wbicli pene- 
trates to the charge in tbe barrel of tbe gun. The 
fli-st practical application of this prinoiine to fire- 
arms is due to the Rev. Mr Forsyth of Belbelvie, 
in .-Vljerdecnsbire. Various forms in which to 
ignite tbe detonating powder have been dernsed, 
but that generally accepted until within the last 
few years was the copper cap, fitting tightly on the 
nipple of the gnn, charged with a detonating com- 
pound, and exploded by the hammer falling upon 
it. The percussion-lock is shewn in the annexed 
figure. _A is the lock-plate ; ' B, the main-spring, 

! communicating, through the swivel C, with the 
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j tumbler D, which concentrically with the hammer 
] B, moves on the tumbler-nail F. In the figure, the 
hammer has delivered its stroke, and its further 
progress in the direction required by the spring B, 
is barred b}' the nipple hi. On pulling back the 
hammer, E, to the position of half-cock N, the 
tumbler turns with it, and the pointed end of the 
sce.ar I (which moves on the sce.ar-nail L as centre), 
influenced by the Ece.ar-spring K, falls into the 
notch Gr, in the tumbler. On forcing back the 
hammer to full-cook 0, however, thq scc.ar will 
move don u to the shallower notch H ; and on the 
lever end'tf the scear being raised by the trigger, it 
brings down the hammer with a heavy blow on the 
cap. To keep the works firmly in their several 
- places, a ‘ bridle ’ is screwed over them by the screws 
at L and P, and includes the pin, F, in its width. 

Since the adoption of breech-loading arms, the 
action of the lock is so far varied that the hammer 
usually falls at hi on a mov.ahlo pin, which is 
impelled against a detonating charge idaced in the 
body of the cartridge itself. A spiral spring around 
the pin brings it b.ack to the position necoss.ary for 
another blow. Tlie adv.antage of this .arrangement 
is, th.at one operation of loa'ding is substituted for 
the double process of loading and capping. 

LOCK, on a river or canal, is an arrangement of 
two parallel floodgates, by which conunnuication 
is secured between two reaches of different levels. 
V^iep locks were first introduced, is not Imown 
within a hundred years, nor is it clear, whether 
Holland or Italy can claim the distinction of h.aving 
first employed them. Tliis much, however, c.an be 
affirmed with certaintj', that at the beginning of. 
the 17th c., locks existed in both countries, and it 
is probable that they were arrived at gr.adually by 
successive improvements in the mode of render- 
ing shallow rivers navig.ahle. Obviously, the first | 


step would -liavo been to dam the stream across at 
intervals, leaving g.ates in the dams for the passage 
of vessels. This measure woxdd liave divided tho 
river into reaches or steps, each, as the source was 
approached, heinv higher above tho sea than tho 
one Last passed. But the passage up or down — and 
espcciaUy up— such a stream must he extremely 
slow, as at each dam a vessel must wait until tho 
gate has boon opened, .and the level equalised in 
the re.ach it is in, and that on which it is proposed 
to enter. Where tho reaches were far apart, a 
largo body of water would require to be raised or 
lowered, and tlie lU'ocess could not hut he tedious. 
The medieval engineers next tried to place the 
d.ams as near together as possible, hut expense 
limited this. The course then was to build two 
dams, with floodgates, just f.ar enough apart to 
allow a vessel to float within. Under this arrange- 
ment, only tho section between tho dams had to 
he r.aised or lowered. The cost of thus doubly 
damming a wide river, however, was very great, 
and it was an easy transition of idea to remove tho 
passage from the main stream altogether, and con- 
stnict a loch avith double gates, avhioh should open 
at one end ahoa’o, and .at tlie other heloav the dam 
or weir. The economy of money in building, and 
of time and avater in working, avas obvious ; and on 



Canal-lock — seen from aboa-o. 


tins principle all looks .are now made, wheroa’or 
there is traffic of any importance. Tho .arrange- 
ment consists of two pairs of gates, opening tip riio 
sti-e.am, and offering, avhon shut, a salient angle to 
the stream or upper pressure. Tho effect is that 
the avcight aboa’o only tends to close the gates still 
•tighter. SlTicn a a’csscl is to ho brought from one 
loa’el to the otlier, it is floated into the ' pound,’ as 
the sp.aco between tho upper and leaver gates is 
c.allcd. Tlio gates are then shut, and a sluice in tho 
lower p.art of the upper gate raises the surface of 
the pound, or the sluice in tho loaver gate depresses 
it, in a fcav minutes to tho loa'ol of tho upper or 



loavor reach, as the case may be. These sluices aro 
avorked by racks in the gates, and the ponderous 
g.ate3 themscla’es arc moved avith the aid of long 
and heavy loa-ors. Of coni-se, one pair of ’’gates 
must alavays be shut, or tho two reaches avonld 
speedily .assimilate their lea’cls. In tho engraving, 
the boat has just entered from the loavor part of 
the river. 

On canals aadioro aa'atcr is scarce, a reservoir, 
equal in size to the look, is formed at its side. 
When’ the pound _ is to ho emptied, the avator is 
mu into the reservoir until it and the lock are at 
the same level, avhich avill ho halt height. Tho 
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reserrou- is then closed, and the remaining Tvater 
in the lock run o£F through the lorrcr duices in 
the usual 'O'aj'. On refilling the lock, before open- 
ing the upper sluices, one quarter the quantitj' 
required can he obtained from the reservoir, thus 
effecting a saving of many tons of vvatcr at each 
filling. 

On rivers, advantage is taken of islands for the 
formation of Weirs (q. v.) and locks. ' On the 
Thames, the locks are from tvo to three miles 
ap.ai-t, and the river is locked by npw.ards of 50 
locks from Teddington to Lechlade. ' On canals, to 
ccouoinise superintendence, the looks are usually 
constructed in ‘ladders’ of several close together, 
like a flight of steps. As the pressure on lock-gates 
is very great, and varies with the height of water 
.above, the rise in one look is rarely more than S 
or 0 feet, although in some instances, 12 feet h.ave 
been aceomifiished, and in a very few cases even 
more. 

LOCK, a contriv.anoe for securelj' fastening the 
door of a building, the lid of a ho.v, &c. Amongst 
the early Egjgjtians, Greeks, and Romans, locks 
were used, hut their construction evinced tittle 
skill, and they were usually made of hard- wood ; 
in fact, they were little more than wooden holts, 
requiring only the hand to unfasten them. The 
first adv.anoe upon this was a remarkable one, 
invented by the ancient Egyptians; it contained 
the principles of the 
modern tumbler-lock; 
but although still 
in use amongst the 
modern Egj’ptians and 
Turks, it has never, 
in their hands, made 
any advance. This 
lock consists of a case, 
fig. 1, A, which is 
rig. 1. nadod to the door ; 

through the case 
passes a large wooden bolt, fig. 1, B, the end of 
which, E, enters the staple, whilst the opposite 
end is left exposed. In the lower p.art of the 
bolt B, is a square groove C, which has certain 

round or square 
holes, as seen in 
fig. 2, /, which 
gives the open view 
of the lock. MTien 
the bolt is pushed 
liome into the 
st.aple, these holes 
come ex.actly under 
corresponding httle 
Fig. 2. cavities in the case 

c, fig. 2, in each of 
which is pl.aced an upright wooden ])in, with a 
knob, which prevents its falbng too low: these 
little pins consequently fall into the holes in the 
bolt when it is pushed far enough, .and the door is 
locked. In order to unlock it, the bar of wood, 
fig. 3, is passed into the 
° ■ groove C, in the bolt, 

there are 

Fig. 3. the same number of pins 

of wood placed upright 
as there are holes in the bolt, and loose pins in the 
chambers of the c;ise ; and these upright pins are 
placed so as to correspond exactly in size and 
position to the holes ; therefore, when the pins 
reach the holes, they slip into them, and push up 
the loose pins into their respective cavities, and 
the bolt is then easUy pulled back by means of the 
bar or key. This is simple and ingenious, but it 
is very clumsy, and, as usu.aUy made in Turkey, is 





not secure. Nevertheless, it has been in use longer 
th.an an 5 ’' other foim of lock in existence. 

During the middle ages, ver 5 ’ complicated and 
ingenious locks of various Idnds were made, and 
as much .artistic taste was expended upon the 
omament,ation of their external metal-work as 
there w.as skill in the interior mechanism. Such 
locks, however, were not adapted to general use, 
and they were only foimd on the c.askets of the 
wealthy. The ordinary ward and spring lodes 
were the only ones commonly emploj’ed uj) to the 
beginning of the present century, even for important 
purposes, and this kind of lock is still in verj' 
common use. It consists of a bolt of metal, to 
which a spring is attached, and it is moved back- 
ward or forw.ard by means of a key, which, by 
naising the bolt, compresses the spring in the slot, 
through which it works, and so lets it pass on until 
out of the range of the key’s action, which, turning 
on a pivot, is regulated by the length of its wards, 
and the depth of a curve cut in the mider side of 
the bolt. lu' order to prevent any key of the same 
size opening .all such locks, little ridges of iron are 
jdaced in cmcles or p.arts of circles, and w.ards are 
cut in the keys, so as to correspond with them ; 
hence, only the key which has openings or avards 
which will allow the ridges to pass through them, 
can be used. This will be better sodn by the 
sketch, fig. 4. A, is the bolt, having at the end 



Fig. 4. 


opposite to that which enters the staple a small' 
piece slit, bent outwards, and tempered hard ; this 
forms the spring a ; below, are two notches h, h, 
divided by a curved piece of the holt c ; there is 
.another notch d, which, if the key enters, and is 
tirrned round, it dr.aws the bolt forward or back- 
ward in locking or unlocking, .and the spring makes 
the end of the bolt either drop into one of the 
notches h, b, or rise rrp the crrrwe c, according to 
the distance to which it is prrlled. The ridges B, B 
are so placed .as to allow the w.ards of the kej-, 0> 
to move freely, and to prevent the entrance of 
another key of different arrangement. 

The tumbler-lock is the type of another ol.ass, and 
is an advance rrpon the last ; the trvo principles are, 
however, in most cases combined. The principle of 
the tmnbler-lock ■wiU be readily seen by reference 



Fig. 5. 


to fig. 5. In-this, a lock ne.arly qlike the former 
has been chosen, and the simplest form of tumbler 
added. It will be seen that the bolt. A, has neither 
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the spring-piece nor the notches .md curves on the the clergy got a clause inserted, givin<^ the favour 
under side, as in fig. 4 ; hut it has tivo notches on of the state exclusively to the established church 
the xippcr side, which are exactly as far apart as the In 1075, he took up his residence at Montpellier for 
distance moved by the bolt in looking or unlocking, the benefit of his health. He had all his life an 
Behind the bolt, partly seen only— the covered parts asthmatic tendency, which at that time threatened 
being indicated by dotted lines— is the tumbler B, to pass into oonsiunption. At Montpellier, he 
a small plate moving on the pivot % and havnng formed the .acguaintauce of the Earl of Pembroke 
projecting from its face a small square pin c, which, to whom his Essay is dedicated. In 1C79, ho 
when the bolt is locked or unlocked, falls exactly rejoined the Earl of Shaftesbury in England; but 
into one or the other of the small notches/,/. It in 1G82 the earl fled to Holland, to avofd a prose- 
will also be seen that there is in the key .a notch cufion for high treason. L. bore him company, and 
(/, which corresponds to the outline of the tumbler, so far shared with him the hostility of the govern- 
as indicated by the dotted lines. This acts upon ment of James, as to have his n.ame erased, by 
the tumbler when the key is turned, and raises it royal mandate, from the list of students of Christ- 
EO .as to lift the pin out of the notch in the bolt, and Chmeh. Even in Holland, he was demanded of 
allow the latter to be moved freely fonvard until the Statcs-geueral by the English envoy ; but he 
the other notch comes under the pin, wjfen the contrived to conceal himself tfll the English court 
latter falls into and immediately stops its further ceased to trouble itself on his account. In 1G87, 
progress, and the action of the key must be reversed his Essay on tU Underslandiny, begun seventeen 
in order to relieve it again. This ^wry simple .appli- years before, was finished ; and an abridgment of 
cation of the tumbler is sufficient to exphain the it w.as published in French (1G8S), by his friend Le 
principle which may be, and is varied to an almost Clerc, in his Bibliothiques, in which L. had published 
cniUess extent. Chubb’s justly celebrated lock two years before his 3Icihod of a, Commonvlaca 
carries it out most fully, the bolt itself being only Booh. In 1GS9 appeared (also in Holland) his first 
.a series of tumblers, with a notch on the key for letter on Toleration. But in 1GS8, the year of the 
each. Bramah’s lock, patented in 1783, has enjoyed Revolution, he came back to England in the fleet 
immense reputatio'n, chiefly for cabinets, desks, and that conveyed the Princess of Orange. He soon 
other similar applications ; it is verj'- different in obtained from the new government tlie situation of 
principle from those before mentioned, consisting Commiss'ioner of Appeals, worth £200 a year. Ho 
of a number of movable slides or interior bolts took a lively interest in the cause of toleration, and 
worlung in an internal cylinder of the lock, and in maintaining the principles of the Revolution, 
rcgidatcd by the pressure upward or doumward of In IGOO, his Essay on the Understanding was 
the key actihg on a spir.al spring. For ordinaiy published, and mot with a rapid and extensive 
purposes, it is very secure; but when the most celebrity; and also a second letter on Toleration, 
perfect security is required, the bc.autiful lock and his well-known Treatises on Government. In 
invented by Jlr Cotterill of Birmingham, and the 1C91, ho was engaged upon the momentous question 
still more ingenious one of Mr Hobbs of Amcric.a, of the restoration of the coinage, and published 
must bo preferred. Those boautifiU and. compli- various tracts on the subject. In 1C‘J2, ho brought 
cated pieces of mechanism cannot bo described out a third letter on Toleration, which, as well 
witliin the limits of this article ; but ample as the second, was a reply to the attacks made 
information upon them and others can be found on the first. In 1CD3 was published his work on 
in Mr Denison’s Trcalhe on Locks,- and in The Education. In 1G05, ICing William appointed 
Budimenlari/ Treatise on the Construction of Lochs, him a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, 
by Charles Tomlinson. In the same year ho published lus treatise on The 

LOCK, or GOWPEH, in Scotch Law, is the lieasonablene.<ts of Christianity, which was anitten 
perquisite paid by custom to the miller’s man for pronaotc Wilham’s favourite scheme of a corn- 
grinding corn. See Thihlagii, prehension of all the Christian sects in one 

T TT-n TinTTewe j.1 ,• x xi national church. He maint-ained a controversy in 

LOCK-UP HOUSES, the name i ven to the defence of this book; he had another controversy in 
houses of baihffs of the sheriff, to wMoh debtors defence of the Essay on the Understanding, against 
araestod lor debt are first taken, until it is seen stiUingfleet, the Bishop of Worcester. ^ feeble 
whether tliey will settle their debt without being Ucalth now compelled him to resign his office of 
taken to the ordinary jail. See Lxecotion; Commissioner of Plantations, and to quit London ; 
Impp.isoxjiest. and he spent the remainder of his life at Oates, in 

LOCKE, Jonx, was bora at Wrington, ne.ar Essex, at the seat of Sir Francis hlasham. His last 
Bristol, on the 29th of August 1032. His father was years were very much occupied with the study of 
steward to Colonel Popham, and served under him the Scriptures, on which he avrote several disserta- 
as captain in the Parliameiitaiy army during the tions, ai’hich, with his little avork, entitled On the 


Ciril War. L. av.as sent for his education to "^est- Conduct of the Understanding, avere published after 
minster School, where ho continued till 1G5I, when liis death. He died 28th October 170-1. 
he was elected a .student of Christ- Church, Oxford. Great as were L.’s services to his country, and to 

There he went through the usual studies, but the cause of civil and religious liberty, his fame 
seemed to prefer Bacon and Desc.artes to Aristotle, rests on the Essay on the Understanding, avhich 
His tendency aa'as towards experimental philosophy, marks an epoch in the history of jihUosophy. His 
and he chose medicine for his profession. In 1GG4, purpose aa-as to inquire into the poavers of the 
he avent to Berlin, as secretaiy to the British envoy, human understanding, with a view to find out what 
but soon returned to his studies at Oxford. In 1GG6, things it was fitted to gr.ai)ple avith, and avhoro it 
ho made the acquaintance of Lord Aslilcy, after- must fail, so as to make the mind of man ‘ more 
wards Earl of Sliaftc.sbury, and on his inantation cautious in meddling aadth things exceeding its 
went to live at his house. In 1G72, when Shaftes- comprehension, .and disposed to stop when it is at 
bury beo.ame Lord Chancellor, L. avas appointed the utmost extent of its tether.’ This purpose led 
Secretary of Presentations, a post which he after- him to that thorough investigation of the consti- 
wards exeh.anged for that of Secretary to the Board tiition of the human mind, resulting in the. most 
of Trade. He was employed to draav up a consti- numerous and important contributions ea-er made 
tiition for the American province of Carolina, but by, one man to our' knowledge on this subject. Ho 
his articles on religion wore deemed too liberal, and institutes a preliminary inquiry, in the subject of 
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the First Book, ns to the existence of inn.-ite ideas, 
theoretical and practical, on ivhich the philosophical 
•world has been so much divided. See CojniON 
Sense. L. argues against the existence of these 
supposed innate conceptions, or intuitions, of the 
mind with a force and cogency that aj^pc.ar iiTC- 
sistible. Havdng thus repudiated the instinctive 
sources of our knowledge or ideas, he is bound to 
shew liow we come by them in the course of our 
experience. Our experience being twofold, external 
and internal, we have two classes of ideas— those of 
Sensation, and those of Reflection. H!o has there- 
fore to trace all the recognised conceptions of the 
mind to one or other of these sources. Many of 
our notions are obviously derived from Experience, 
as colours, sounds, &c. ; but some have been dis- 
puted, more especially such as Space, Time, Infinity, 
Power, Substance, Cause, mere Good and Evil ; and 
L. discusses these at length, by way of tracing them 
to the same origin. This is the subject of Book 
Second, entitled ‘ Of Ideas.’ Book Third is on 
language considered as an instrument of truth, and 
contains much valuable material. The Fourth Book 
is on the nature, limits, and reality of oiu- know- 
ledge, including the nature of demonstrative truth, 
the existence of a God, the provinces of faith and 
reason, and the nature of error. 

LOCKED JAW. See Tetanus. 

LOCKHART, John Gibson, was bom at C.am- 
busnethan, in Scotland, in 1794. His father was 
a minister of the Established Church of Scotland. 
L. received the first stages of his education at 
Glasgow, and afterwards proceeded to Oxford, 
where, in 1813, he took first-class honours. In 
1810, he became an advocate at the Scotch b.ar. 
He appears, however, to have wanted tlie quali- 
fications necessary for success in this profession, 
and besides, the bent of his mind was more toward 
literature than law. He and Wilson were long the 
chief supporters of Blackwood’s Magazine. Here 
he began to exhibit that sharp and bitter wit that 
was his most salient characteristic, and made him 
the terror of his enemies. It was this connection 
which led to his acquaintance with Sir Walter 
Scott. In 1819, appeared Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk. In 1820, he married Miss Scott, eldest 
daughter of Sir Walter. In 1821, he published 
Valerius, and in 1822, Adam Blair. Both of these 
works, especially the latter, shew him to have 
possessed, at least, a thorough acquaintance with 
the rules of art in fiction-writmg. In 1823 appeared 
his Beginald Dalton, a tale of English university 
life, and in 1824 his Ancient Spanish Ballads — 
perhaps the most popular of all his ■writings. In 
the same year he published his last novel. History 
of Matthew Wald. From 1S2G to 185.3, he edited 
the Quarterly Beview. From 1837 to 1839, appeared 
his Life of Scotia, work of undoubted merit, but 
which has given rise to much bitter controversy. 
In 1837, his ■\vife died, having been predeceased by 
their eldest son Hugh. His second son died at a 
later period. In 1843, L. was appointed Auditor 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, with a salary of £000 
a year. In 1847, his only remaining child, a 
daughter, the sole surviifing descendant of Sir 
Walter Scott, married J. R. Hope, Esq. She died 
in 1858 leaving .an only daughter, who mherited the 
estiate of Abbotsford. L. died 25th November 1854. 

LO'CKPORT, a city of New York, U. S., on 
the Erie Canal, and the Rochester and Niagar.a 
F.aUs Railway, 55 miles west of Rochester. "The 
canal here falls 60 feet, ■with 5 combined dquble- 
locks, and its surplus ■water gives power to 5 
flouring-mills, 7 saw-miUs, 5 st.ave and shingle 
factories, machine-shops, and foundries. There are 
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13 churches, 4 banks, 2 daily and 3 weekly news- 
papers, and tanneries, manufactories of agriculhn.al 
implements, glass, &c. Pop. in 1870, 12,420. 

LO'CLE, a frontier town of Switzerland, canton 
of Neuch.'ltel, and ten miles north-west of the town 
of tb.at name. Pop. (1870) 10,334, who are engaged 
chiefly in watch-making. Upwards of 80,000 
■watches arc annually manufactured. 

LOCO, in Music, indicates that the notes .are to 
be played exactly as they are ■written. 

LOCUS, in Geometry, denotes the line or siu-faco 
traversed by a point which is constrained to move 
in accordance ■with cert.ain determinate conditions. 
Thus, the locus of a point which must alwa 3 -s pre- 
serve the same uniform distance from a lixed point, 
is the surface of a sphere ; but if the motion be 
.at the same time confined to a plane, the locus in 
this case ■will be a circle : this is an illustration of 
the division into solid and plane loci which 2 ’re- 
vailed among the ancients. The Greek geometers 
made their geometrical analysis depend much upon 
the investigation of loci, but no specific records of 
their progress in this branch of geometry now exist. 
AVhat would .appear to have been their method was 
restored by Dr Simson of Glasgow, whose work, 
Dc Locis Plants (1749), is a model of elegance. 
In modern Geometry, plane loci are tre.ated under 
the n.amo of Curves (q. v.). 

LOCUS DELICTI, the place where a crime was 
committed, is a phrase used in criminal law. 

LOCUS PCENITENTIiE, the time to withdraw 
from a barg.ain— a phrase often used in Scotch law. 
The general rule is, that until the contract is fiu.ally 
settled, either p.arty'may retract; but if rei intcr- 
ventuS h.as inten'ened, i. e., if some act has been 
done by the other p.arty on the faith of the agree- 
ment, and by which his position has been .altered, the 
locus penitential is b.arred. Much depends on the 
circumstances of each case as to the applic.ation of 
the rule. 

LOCUST (Locusta of some entomologists, and 
Acrydium of others), the type of a family [Locustidee 
or Acrydidee) of the order Orthoptera, and section 
Sanatoria (see Geyllus). Locusts differ from 
grasshoppers and crickets iu their short antennm, 
and in the greater robustness of their bodies and 
limbs. The head is large, ■\rith two iwojecting 
oval compound eyes, and three stemmatic ej-es on 
its summit. The wings, ■when folded, meet at an 
angle above the back ; the .abdomen is conical, and 
comirressed. Their hind-legs are large, .and they 
possess a great power of leaping. I'hey m.ake a 
stridulant noise by the friction of the rough hind- 
legs .against the wing-covers. The ■\wng-oovers are 
leathery, narrower th.an the ■wings, but equal to 
them in length; the wings are large, reticulated, 
fold like a fan, and are often beautifully coloiued 
— red, pink, brown, green, or blue. The power of 
flight of locusts has been the subject of much 
dispute, some asserting that they can fly to gi-e'at 
distances, others th.at thej' h.ave little power of 
flight, .and are merely carried before a gale of 
wind. The truth seems to be between these extreme 
opinions : locusts fly well, but they are sometimes 
wafted by ■winds where their power of flight would 
never have carried them. Their food consists of the 
le.aves and green stalks of plants; the mandibles 
and maxillie are strong, sharp, and toothed, .and in 
eating, they use their fore-feet to bring their food 
to their mouth. They generally quite consume 
any stallc of grass or other green thing which they 
have selected and cut. The terrible ravages of 
locusts are o^wing to the vast numbers in which 
they appear, filling the air like flakes of snow — 
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darkening tlio sky, so that objects cast no sliadow 
— seeming, in tlie distance, lilce a tliiek smoko — 
advancing with a sound like the i-ushing of chariots 
or of watere, or, in''the words of the prophet, Joel, 
‘ like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stuhhlc;’ whilst, as he also says, ‘the hand is as 
the garden of Eden before them, and behind them 
o, desol.ate wilderness.’ They eat np every green 
thing, and after the grass and leaves, they devour 



Locust {Locttsla miffraloria), 

in their himger the bark of trees and shrubs. Ripe 
grain, however, may escape, as being too liard 
and drj". These multitudinous swarms of locusts 
do not appear annually ; it is only after the Lapse 
of a number of j’cars that they are again so great 
and so destructive ; and partiemar years arc marked 
in the history of some countries as years of their 
c.'draordinarj’’ abundance, aud of consequent famine 
and pestilence. When driven by a strong wind into 
the sea, they liave sometimes been flung hack on the 
beach in such quantities as to produce a stench 
intolerable to a great distance. 

Locusts arc found in almost all parts of the world 
except the coldest regions, but they abound"'chiefly 
in tropie.al and subtropical countries, and most of 
all, in Arabia and Africa. The eastern and southern 
parts of Europe are occasionally visited by their 
destructive hosts, and in the south of I’rance, 
rewards are paid for the colleetiou of locusts and of 
their eggs. The eggs are found cemented together 
in little" masses in the ground. The insects thera- 
selvcs are taken bj- me.an3 of a stout cloth, the 
edge of which is made to sweep over the .surface 
of the ground, and the locusts thus throw i together 
are qniclOy gathered into sacks. A sir.i.lar mode 
of diminisiing the nuisance is adopted in North 
America; but before an invasion such as districts 
of Asia and Africa are occasion.ally subjected to, 
.all human effort f.ails. 

Locusts are eaten in many countries, roasted, or 
fried in butter. They are also preserved in brine, 
or dried in the sun. They thus airpcar in the 
markets of Arabia, S 3 Tia, Egj-pt, hl.adag.ascar, &c., 
and arc even exported as an article of commerce. 

The most noted species is Loevsta miyraioria 
for Acrydium migraiorium ) ; about 2.1 inches in 
length, greenish, with broivn wing-covers, marked 
■with black. It is this species which is most 
frequently seen in Europe. It is a rare visitant 
of Britain. Other species belong to other qwrts 
of the world. Some of them, forming the genus 
QVitxalis, and inhabiting the warmest countries, 
are remarkable for their elong.atcd conical lie.ad. 

The little chirping ‘ grassuoppors’ most common 
in Britain, differing from true grasshoppers in their 
short antenna:, belong to the genus Tclrix, and 
family Locustida:. 

LOCUST TREE, a name given in different parts 
of the world to different trees of the natural order 
Zcguminoscc . — ^The Carob Tree [Ceratonia siligua) is 
aften so called in the countries bordering on the 


Mediterranean, and its pods are the locust beaus 
of our shops. See Catiob. A Irind of effon'escing 
beer, made from locust or carob pods, has been 
sold in London. — The Locust Tncr. of America 
■ {Rohinia pseudacacia), also called the Raise Acacia, 
or Tiiokk Acacia, and on the continent of Em-ope 
and in Britain, very generally the Acacia, is a 
valuable and cxtremel.v beautiful tree. iSee Robixi.v. 
The wood, known as Locust Wood, is useful for aU 
purposes in whicligreat strength, 
and especially toughness, is 
required ; this Latter qu.ality, 
which it possesses pre-eminently, 
makes it very valuable for 
trenails used in ship-building, 
are im- 

ported for this purpose. It is 
-"‘iso v.aluable for making the 
cogs of wheels. — The Hoxey 
Locust (q. v.) Teee of America 
IS a Glcdilschia . — The Locust 
Trek of the West Indies is 
Jlymcmca courharil, a gigantic 
tree, whose pods also supply 
a nutritious matter, a mealy 
subsLance in which the pods are imbedded. It is 
sweet and pleasant, but apt to induce diarrhoea 
when recently gathered, which property, however, 
it loses when kept for a short time. A decoction 
of it, allowed to ferment, m.akes a kind of beer. 
TJie bark of the tree is anthelmintic; it yields 
a kind of resin c.alled Axlmk (q. v.), and it is 
valuable as a timber-tree, the timber (also known 
•as Locust ITood) being close-grained and tough, 
and in request in England for trenails. It is very 
generally imported in the form of trenails. 

LODE, a miner's torai for Veins (q. v.) in which 
minerals occur. They arc crei’iccs, more or less 
vertical, produced by contraction, or the mcehanioal 
distnrb.anco of the rock, which have subsequently 
been filled with metallic ores. 

LODEVE (ancient Lulcra in Gallia ILarhoncnsis), 
a town of Southern France, in the department of 
Hcwault, situated on the Ergue, in a beautiful valley, 
.TI miles north-west of Montpellier. It is enclosed 
bj' walls, has a cathedral, with manufactures of 
woollen cloths. Pop. (1872) 8791. L. is the birth- 
place of C.ardinal Fleui’y. 

LODGED, in Ilcraldrj'. A beast of chase, ns n 
stag, is E,aid to be lodged wheu lying doira with 
its head erect ; a beast of prey in the s.ame position 
is said to be couchant. 

LODGING-5IONEY is an allowance, in the 
British armj', granted to officers and others, for 
w.Iiora suitable quarters cannot be provided in 
barracks, hlanicd sergeants and private soldiers 
who are married ‘ with pennission,’ are entitled to 
lodgiug-money at various rates up to Ss, a week, 
when separate rooms in barracks cannot be spared 
for the accommodation of each couple. The total 
charge for lodging-moncj’^ in tho army estimates 
amounts to about £100,000. 

LODGINGS, or the use of part of another per- 
son’s house, when occupied, constitute the rel.ation 
of landlord and tenant between tho parties. Lodg- 
ings being generally taken by the week, or month, 
or quarter, it is not necessary that the contract 
should be by writing, though it is expedient, espe- 
cially where any pai’ticul.ar stipulations are made. 
But where a furnished house is let, and a written 
agreement or lease is used, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should bo a stamp on such writing, which 
must bo eaucellod by tho parties under a penalty of 
£5 besides stamp-d'ity ; and house-agents who lot 
furnished houses above £25 for hire, must now take 
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ont an annual licence, and pay duty. In England, 
the chief points of la-sv -erhieh arise are as follow-: 
One of the risl:s which the lodger runs is, that if his 
landlord, L, is himself a tenant to A, somehody else, 
then, if L’s rent is in arrear, the lodger’s goods may 
he tahen by A to pay this, for the rule 'is, that aU 
goods found on the premises, to whomsoever belong- 
ing, may he seized to pay arrears of rent, and it ?s 
immal,e,ial whether the landlord x\, who distrains, 
knows they are not L’s, hut the lodger’s goods. The 
only remedy in such a case for 'the lodger is to 
deduct the amount of loss from the next rent he 
pays to L for lodgings. Hence, in order to Icam 
whether the above risk is impending, a lodger 
frequently inquires beforehand at the Iand]ord°of 
the house. A, and the tax-collectors, whether rent, 
&c., is in arrear. A lodging-house keeper, even 
where he keeps a boarding-house, which ne.arly 
resembles an inn, is not lialde for the safe custody 
of the lodger’s goods. He is merely liable for ordi- 
n.ary c.are ; but he does not warrant at aU hazards 
that the goods will not bo stolen, as an Innkeeper 
(q. V.) docs. Even if the lodger’s goods are stolen 
by a sem-ant of the house, the lodging-house keeper 
is not liable. The notice to quit depends on how 
the lodgings were taken. If they were taken by 
the wcelr, a week’s norico is sullicient ; if by the 
month, a month’s ; and if by the quarter, a quarter’s 
notice, unless some other agreement was made. 
Hence, if the lodger quit without notice, ho is liable 
for one week’s, or month’s, &c. rent, even though the 
landlord put a notice in the window. The lodging- 
house keeper may distrain the lodger’s goods for 
unp.aid rent. When .a lodger refuses to quit the 
lodgings after a notice has expired, ho cannot be put 
out by force, but in many cases a summary remedy 
is given for recovering posso.ssion. In Scotland, the 
lodger’s goods cannot be taken by the Landlord of 
the lodging-house keeper for rent. A lodger, w-hat- 
ever rent he pays, j-et not being rated to the poor, 
&c., is not entitled to vote for members of parlia- 
ment ; though it is said that in Scotland a dilfcrent 
practice prevails in some places (Burton's Law of 
Scotland, 38). Common lodfmg-houses, where poor 
people lodge by the night, have recently been sub- 
3e_cted to st.ate interference ; and by statutes 14 .and 
15 kick c. 28, and IG and 17 Vick c. 41, the keepers 
of siich lodging-houses must register them. They 
are li.able to be inspected by an ollicer of the Bo.ard 
of Health for sanitaiy purposes, and the keepers are 
• bound, on notice, to report to the loc.al authority 
every person who resorted to their houses during the 
preceding d.ay or night. The keepers .are hound to 
thoroughly cleanse all the rooms, stairs, &c., .as often 
as by-laws shall direct, and to keep a proper supply 
of w.ater. If fever break out, notice must be given 
to the local authority. These duties are enforced by 
means of penalties. These st.atutcs were extended 
to Ireland by tho st.atiites 23 .and 24 Vick c. 26. 

LODI, a flourishing town of Horth Italy, in tho 
province of MU.an, stands on the right bank of 
the Adda, 19 miles south of Milan,“on a gentle 
slope in the midst of a highly fertile district, and 
contains 20,000 inhabitants. It is jirotcctcd by 
walls and a strong castle, erected by the Visconti, 
but Lately appropriated as a military hospital. L. 
is a bishop’s see and the seat of a college, and 
contains m.any fine bnildings. Its chief manu- 
factures are linens, silks, clicraical products, and 
klajolica porcelain, for which it is famous. Its 
great trade is in cheese, es])coiaUy the f.amous 
species known as P.armesan, which, inste.ad of being 
manufactured at Parma, as one might infer from 
the name, is exclusively made in the vicinity of 
L., ivliere 80,000 cows are kept for the purpose, 

— Lodi Vecciiio, or Old Lodi, is a ruined village 
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about five miles west of the modem town ; it was 
founded by the Boii, and colonised by tho father of 
Pompey the Great, hence its name, Lavs Pompcla, 
which was gradually corrupted into the modem 
name of Lodi. L. is celebrated for tho victory of 
the French, under Bonaparte, over the Austrians, on 
10th Jlay 1796, when the long and narrow hrido-e 
was c.arricd bj- the French columns, notwitlistandino- 
a tremendous fire from the xVnstri.an b.atteries. ^ 

LO'ESS, a loamy deposit of Pleistocene a^e 
occurring in the v.allcys of the Bhine and the 
Danube. It consists of a pulverulent loam of a 
yelloinsh-gray colour, made up principally of 
argillaceous matter, combined ■with a sixth part of 
carbonate of lime, and a sixth of qimrtzose micaceous 
sand. ^ the Bhmo, ^it apparently once covered 
the whole valley and its tributaries, reaebing to a 
considerable height up the bounding mountains. It 
has subsequently been greatly abraded, a fringe only 
of the deposit being left on the mount.aiu-sides, and 
occasionally some outliers in the widest parts of 
the valley; the materials have been carried down 
by the river, and re.arranged, as a newer loess or 
alluviiim, in Belgium aud Holland. This continuous 
deposit of fine sediment suggested the notion to 
the original observers of an enormous lake, whose 
barrier was at the narrow gorge of the Bbino at 
Bingen. But the loess occurs further down ; besides, 
the contained fossils are not laonstrino, but those of 
land-animals (Elcphas and Jlhinoceros), and land- 
shells {Helix, Pupa, and Succinca). It is now 
beheved to bo the moraine mud of the Alpine 
glaciers, which was spread out gently in tho valleys 
of the Bhine and Danube, as the land vradiiaUy 
emerged from the sc.-i. The loess is gcnemlly from 
SO to 50 feet in thickness, though sometimes as 
much ns 200 feet. Fossils are not generally distri- 
buted in the str.at.a, but they .are sometimes locally 
.abimdank They consist chiefly of land-shells of 
species now inhabiting the same region. 

LOFO'DEH, LOFFO'DEH, or LOFO'TEH, a 
ebain of islands on the north-west co.ast of Horway, 
between lat. 67° and 69° 15' B., and stretching south- 
west and north-cast for 175 miles. The largest of 
the islands are Hindoe, Andoe, and LangOe, Ost 
V aagen, "W cst Vaagen, and Flagstadoe. All of them 
are_ rugged and moimkainous, indeed,' some of the 
eminences in Vaagen attain .an altitude of 4000 
feet, and .are covered with perpetual snow. Tho 
glens nc.ar tho coast possess a temperature mild 
enough to .aBow of the cultivation of oats, b.arlev, 
and jiokatocs. Tho permanent pojiul.atiou is esti- 
mated at 4000. The islanders chielly depend upon 
the fisherj' which w.as established some time pre- 
vious to tho 11th c., and h.as always attracted a 
large number of the inb.abitants of the mainland. 
The average number of boats is 4000, manned by 

20.000 fishermen; and the produce of the cod- 
fishery is estimated at 9000 tons of dried fish, 

22.000 barrels of oil, and GOOD barrels of roe. 
After the cod-fisheiy has terminated (in April), 
the herring-fishing season comes on, and continues 
throughout the summer, forming also an important 
branch of national industry. Several other kinds 
of fish are caught, aud lobsters aud oysters in 
.abundance. Tho fishing is attended ivith consider- 
able danger, on accormt of the sudden and i-iolent 
storms from the west, and of the strong currents 
which set in between the islands. See hLvEr,- 
sniojt. The inhabitants are a mixed race, partly 
of Scandinavian, partly of Lappish descent. 

LOG is the instrument by wbiob a ship’s rate of 
motion through the water is measurecL Its simplest 
form is a triangular piece of light wood, le.aded so 
as to swim vertically ; tliis is connected with the 
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log-line so that its flat surface is at right angles to 
the ship’s course. Wlieu throu-n out — attached to 
the log-line (see KifOi) — the log meets ■with such 
resistance th.at it theoretically rem.ains stationary in 
the ivatcr, and the log-line passing freely oiit shews 
the speed of the vessel. There are, however, many 
improved logs, which have complicated .apparatus, 
for marking the avay made, changes of direction, 
&c. The log and line are known to have been 
used as early as 1570 A.T).. and were alluded to by 



Bourne in 1577. Computing by the log is an 
uncertain operation, aUowanco Iritving to be made 
for numberless contingent circumstances. In sliips 
of w.ar, it is usual to he.ave the log every hour ; 
in merchantmen, every two hours. The lop-board- 
is a board on which the hourly results of the lo"- 
heaving arc recorded in ch.alk, with the wind’s 
direction, and otlicr particulars, for the guidance of 
the ofliccr in charge. The contents of the log-board 
.are entered daily in the log-hook, with .all particu- 
lars essential to the histoty of the voy.ago, as 
ships spoken, icebergs seen, land sighted, &c. _Tlie 
log-book thus becomes a rough journ.al ; .and it is 
compulsory ppon every master of a vessel to keep it 
properly, and to have it ready for inspection hy .any 
ship of war of his own u.ation whose c.apt.ain may 
require its produotiori. 

LOGA!17IA'CEj?E, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees, shiadis, and licrbaccous 
jilants, with opposite entire leaves, and usually 
with stipidcs, which adhere to the footst.alks, 
or form sheaths. Tlio c.alj-x is 4 — 5-partite ; the 
corolla hjqiogynous, regular or irregular, 4 — 5 or 
10-cleft. The stamens arise from the coroll.a. The 
ov.arj' is generally 2 -collod ; there is one style. 
'The fruit is a c.apsulc, a drape, or .a berrj'. A few 
spoeics of this order occur in Australia and in 
the temperate parts of North America ; the rest 
are aU tropical or sub-tropic.al. 'There .are about 
1G2 known species. No natural ordil' of plants is 
more strangly characterised by poisonoua properties. 
It inclndes the genus Stkyciinos (q. v.), of which 
Nirx Vomica (q. v.) is one of the products, and 
another is the IVoorali (q. v.) poison. fUriirJininc 
(q. v.) is a prev.alont and pccuh.ar characteristic 
principle of the Loganiacea;. Some of tho order, 
however, are of use in medicine, as certain species 
of SnoELTA (q. V.). 

LOGABITHiMIC or LOGISTIC CXJBVKS 
are cuiwcs whose abscissae .are projiortional to tho 
logarithms of the corresponding ordinates ; conse- 
quently, if tho abscissic increase in .arithmetical 
]irogression, the ordinates will increase in gcomctric.al 
progression. Tho equation to these curves being 

(lx 

a: = a log. g {a being constant), y 7 )^= shewing 

that the subtangent has the same v.aluo for .all 
lioints of tho curve, and is tho hlodulus (q-v.) of tho 
system of logarithms rejiresented by the particuhar 
curve. Tliis curve luas another remarkable property 
— viz., that the area contained between any two 
ordinates is equal to the differonoe of tho ordinates 
multiplied by tho constant subtangent. 

LOGAKITHMIO or LOGISTIC SPIRAL is a 
curve described by a point which moves uniformly 
along a uniformly revolving straight line. This 


curve has several remarkable properties, some of 
which are .analogous to those possessed by tho 
logarithmic curve. Its involute and evolutc are the 
same \vith itself. Newton shewed th.at if the force 
of gi-avity had varied inversely as the atba of tho 
distance, the pl.anets would h.avo shot oIF from the 
sun in !og.arithmio spirals. Tho equation to tho 
curve is r = ca^. 

LOGARITHM.?, a series of numbers luaving 
a certain relation to the series of natural numbers, 
by means of which many arithmetical operations 
are made comp.aratively c.asy. The nature of the 
relation will be understood by considering two 
simple series such as the following, one proceeding 
from unity in geometrical progression, the other 
from 0 in arithmetical progression : 

Geom. series, 1, 2, 4, 8 , IG, 32, C4, 12S, 25G, 512, &c. 

Arith. scries, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, 7, 8 , 9, &c. 

Here tho ratio of the geometrical series is 2, and 
any term in the arithmetical series expresses how 
often 2 has been miUtipIied into 1 to produce the 
corresponding term of tho geometrical series ; thus, 
in proceeding from 1 to 32, there have been 5 steps 
or multiplications by tho ratio 2 ; in other words, 
the ratio of 32 to 1 is compounded five times of the 
ratio of 2 to 1. It was this conception of the 
relation th.at led to giving tho name of Logarithms 
to the arithmetical scries, the word logarithm (Gr. 
logon arilhmos) moaning ‘ the number of the ratios.’ 
As to tho use that m.ay bo made of such series, it 
trill be observed that tho siun of .any two logarithms 
(as we shall now call tho lower series) is tho 
logarithm of their product ; c. g., 9 (= 3 -f C) is 
tho log.arithm of 512 (=8 x C4). Similarly, the 
dillorcnco of any two logarithms is tho logarithm 
of the quotient of the numbers; a midtiplo of any 
logarithm is tho log.arithm of tho corresponding 
number r.aised to tho power of the multiple, e. g., 
8 (=4x2) is the logarithm of 25G (= IG’), and 
a submultiplo of a log.arithm is the logarithm of 
the corresponding root of its number. In this w.ay, 
with complete tables of numbers, and their corres- 
ponding logarithms, addition is made to t.ake tho 
place of multiiilication, subtraction of dirision, 
multipiic.ation of involution, and dirision of evolution. 

In order to make tho series .above given of iirao- 
tical use. it would be necessary to complete them 
by interpolating a sot of means between the several 
terms, as will bo cxpl.aincd below. We have chosen 
2 as the fund.ament.al ratio, or base, as being most 
convenient for illnstnation ; but any other number 
(integral or fractional) might be taken ; .and every 
different base, or radir, gives a difierent system 
of log.arithm 3 . Tho system now in use has 10 for 
•its b.ase; in other words, 10 is the numbQr whose 
log.aritlun is 1 . 

'The idea of making use of series in this way 
would seem to h.ave been known to Archimedes .and 
Euclid, irithout, however, resulting in any practical 
scheme ; but by the end of the IGth c., trigo- 
nomctric.al operations had become so compheated 
that tho wits of several m.athom.aticiau3 were at 
work to devise means of shortening them. The real 
invention of logarithms is now universally ascribed 
to John Napier (q. v.), B.aron of Morchistoun, who 
in 1G14 printed his Canon Jirirabilis Loggrithm- 
orum. His tables only give logarithms of sines, 
cosines, and the other functions of angles ; they 
also labour under the three ‘ defects of being 
sometimes -H and sometimes — , of decreasing as the 
corresponding natural numbers increase, and of 
having for their radix (tho number of which the 
logarithm is 1 ) tho number which is tho sum of 

1 -b 1 -k --iw -f H- > I^cse defects were, 





Bowever, soon remedied : Jolin Spcidell, in 1619, 
amended the tables in such a manner that the 
logarithms became all positive, and increased along 
unth their corresponding natural numbers. He 
also, in the sixth edition of his rvork (162'1), con- 
structed a table of Naplci-’s logarithms for the 
integer numbers, 1, 2, S, &c., up to 1000, rvith their 
differences and arithmetical complements, besides 
other improvements. SpeidcU’s tables arc now 
Itnorvn as hyperbolic logarithms. But the greatest 
improvement was made in 1615, by Professor 
Henry Briggs (q. v.), of London, who substituted 
for Hapier’s inconvenient ‘ radix,’ the number 10, 
and Buccceded before his death in calculating the 
logarithms of 30,000 natural numbers to the new 
radix. Briegs’s exertions were ably seconded ; and 
before 102STtho logarithms of all the natural num- 
bers up to 100,000 had been computed. Computers 
have since chiefly occupied themselves rather in 
repeatedly revising the tables already calculated, 
than in extending them. 

Construction of Tables . — The following is the sim- 
plest method of construoting a table of log-arithms 
on Briggs’s system. The log. of 10 = P ; the log. 
of 100 (which is twice compounded of 10) = 2‘ ; 
the log. of 1000 = 3', &c. ; and the logarithms of .all 
powers of 10 can be foimd in the same manner. The 
intermediate logarithms are found by continually 
computing geometric means between two numbers, 
one greater and the other less than the number 
required. Thus, to find the log. of 5, t.alce the 
geometric mean between 1 and 10, or 3T62..., the 
corresponding arithmetic mean (the log. of 1 being 
0, and that of 10 being P) being '5; the geometric 
mean between 3'102. . and 10, or 5'023..., corre- 
sponds to the arithniotio moan between '5 and 1" 
or '“u ; the geometric mean between 3T02... and 
5’023..., or 4'210..., has its logarithm = ^('75 + 5) 
or •625 ; this operation is continued till the result 
is obtained to the neccssaiy degree of aecuracy. 
In this example, the twenty-first result gives the 
geometric mean = 0'000,003, and the corresponding 
arithmetic mean = "OOS.OTO, which is in ordinary 
calciUatioiis used as the logarithm of 5. Since 
division of numbers eorresponds to subtraction of 
logarithms, and since 2 = V“, the log. of 2 = log. 10 
— log. 5 = P - -098970 = -301030. Tlie logarithms 
of all prime numbers are found in the same way as 
that of 0 ; those of composite numbers are obtained 
by the addition of the logarithms of their f.actors ; 
thus, the log. of 0 = log. 2 + log. 3 = -301030 -(- 
•477121 = -778151. This method, though simple in 
principle, involves an enormous amount of calcula- 
tion ; and the following method, which depends on 
the modern algebraic analysis, is much to be pre- 
ferred. According to this method, logarithms are 
considered as indices or powers of the radix ; thus, 
10“ = 1, 10-2»'»-‘'’ = 2, 10-^^‘=> = 3, 102 = 100, &c. ; 
and the haws of logarithms then become the same 
as those of indices. Let r represent the radix, y the 
natural number, x its logarithm ; then j/ = rv, or, 
putting 1 a for r, y = (1 -t- ay ; and it is shewn 
by the binomial and exponential theorems (see the 
ordinary works on Algebra) that y = \ + Ax -(- 
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-f -j( 3 * — 1)^—, &c., the former equation expressing a 
number as the sum of different multiples of its loga- 
rithm and the radix. If be substituted fora;, then 

A 

y = = 1 + 1 + 1 ^- 1 - 5 - 473 +’ = 2-71828182... 

which, as before mentioned, is Napier’s radix, and 

is generally called c ; then = c, or r = c , or A 
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is the 'logarithm of r to the base or radix e. 
Then, referring to the above-mentioned value 

of A, ive have, log. r (i. e., log. of r to the 
c 

base c) = r — 1 — 4(r — 1)^ -t- J (r — 1 )2 — &c., 
or, as before, putting 1 -)- a for r, log. (1 -1- a) 

e 

a- 

= a — — See. ; a scries from which log. 

(1 -4- a) cannot be found, unless a be fractional. 

However, if we put — a for a, log. (1 — a) = 

c 

— a — ^ — &c. ; and subtracting this expres- 

sion from the former, log. (1 -1- a) — log. (1 — a) or 


/I -t-a\_ 
A1 - a) 


2{a -f — -p fcc.), and, for the 

O t) 


sake of convenience, putting 


, 1 -P n . 

for = , m 

1 — a 


which case, a = we finally obtain log. 7+J- 

’ 2a -p 1’ , ° c u 

^ ~ 1 27+1 + 3(2a+l)2 + 5(2a+l)= + &<=• | , “r 

log.^(u + 1) = log. + 2 j + -3j254iri)3 

+ r<o ~-~ — T\5 + I • If 1 lie f°>^ fl"!® 

formula, the Kapierian logarithm of 2 is at once 
obtained to any degree of ncouracy required ; if 2 
be put for «, the Napierian logarithm of 3 can be 
calculated, See. Now, as logarithms of any system 
have always the same ratio to one another as the 
corresponding logarithms of any other system, no 
matter -what its base, if a number can be found, 
which, when multiplied into the logarithm pf a 
certain number to one base, gives the logarithm 
of the same number to another base, this multi- 
plier -ndll, when multiplied into any logarithm to 
the first base, produce the corresponding logarithm 
to the other 'base. The multiplier is called the 
Modulus (q. V.), and for the conversion of Napierian 
into common or Briggs’s logarithms, is equal to 
•4342944... ; so that, to fmd the common logarithm 
of any number; first, find the Mapicrian logarithm, 
and multiply it by -4342944... 

As in Briggs’s system, the logarithm of 10 is 1-, 
and that of 100 is 2-, it follows that all numbers 
between 10 and 100 have, for their logarithms, 
imity + a proper fraction ; in other words, the 
integer portion of the logarithms of all numbers of 
two figures is unity ; similarly, the integer portion 
of the logarithms of numbers between 100 and 1000 
is 2, and, in general, the integer portion of the 
logarithm of any number expresses a number less 
by unity than the number of iigures in that number. 
This integer is called the characteristic, the decimal 
portion being designated as the mantissa. 

As the logarithm of 1 = 0, the logarithms of 
quantities less than unity would naturally be nega- 
tive ; thus, the logarithm of 4 would bo — -30103, 
but, for convenience in worldng, the mantissa is 
kept always positive, and the negative sign only 
affects the characteristic ; the logarithm of 4 or, ;5 
would thus be 1-69897, the characteristic in this 
and similar cases, expressing, when the fraction is 
reduced to a decimal, the number of places the first 
figiu-e is removed from the decimal point ; thus, the 
logarithm of -0005 is 4'69897. 

Directions for the use of Logarithms in calculation 
will bo found prefixed to any set of Tables. The 
history of the discovery is given in the preface to 
Dr Hutton’s Tables. 

The tables most distinguished for accuracy are 
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those o£ Callet (who edited Gardener’s edition ot 
Shenuln'x Talks, making several additions and 
improvements), to seven jdaees of decimals (Paris, 
1821) ; Lalande, to live ylaces (Paris, 1831) j'Hutton, 
to seven places (1849), issued in a more convenient 
foi-m, with improvements, hy Messrs W. and R. 
Chambers ; the most accurate of aU* however, are 
supposed to be those which Mr Babbage pro- 
duced with the aid of his ingenious calculatin"- 
machine. 

LO’GGIA, an Italian word signifying an open 
arcade, enclosing a passage or open apartment. It 
is a favourite class of building in Italy and other 
w.irm countries. The Loggia do’ Lanzi at Plorenee 
is one of the finest examples extant; and the Loggie 
of the Vatican, which are areaded passages round 
the interior of the cortile of the palace, ornamented 
with beautiful paintings and arabesques by Raphael 
and his pupils, arc well-known specimens. 

LOGIC. This name denotes the science connected 
with the forms and methods of reasoning, and the 
establishment of truth by evidence. The science Iras' 
come down to us from the Greeks, obtaining in gi-eat 
part 'the shape that -we find it in from Aristotle, 
although ho didvnot apply to it the name ‘Logic.’ 
This name, signifying originaUy both Thought .and 
the 'E.xpression of Thought, must have been applied 
soon after the tirae of Aristotle. The most ancient 
name was ‘ Dialectic,’ meaning literaUy, ‘ conversa- 
tion,’ ‘colloquy,’ or ‘dispute.’ (Hamilton’s Logic, 
lect._l.) -‘But it appears that Aristotle possessed 
no single term by whiolr to designate the general 
Eoipoe of which he was the principal author and 
finisher. Analytic, and Apoddclic with Q'opic (equi- 
valent to Lialcclic, and including Sophistic), were so 
many special names by which he denoted _the parti- 
cular parts or particular applications of lo^c.’ 

Tile definition of logic has never been, till lately, a 
matter of serious controversy. There was formerly 
a substantial unanimity, with some variations in the 
form of the phraseology employed. Wo find it 
called usually the Art of Reasoning, or the Science 
of Reasoning, or both the one and the other. And 
by re.asoning lias been always understood formal 
reasoning, that is, inferences stated in such general 
language th.at they .apply to all kinds of matter 
alike, as avhen in arithmetic we saf' three times 
four i.s twelve, without considering avnat the num- 
bers are numbers of. A modification of this view 
has_ been adopted by Sir W. Hamilton : he c-alls 
logic the ‘Science of the Laws of Thought as 
Thought.’ The introduction of the larger word 
I Thought’ is considered requisite, because ‘Rc,ason- 
ing’ is somewhat too limited, there being processes, 
included in logic, and necessary to the establish- 
ment of truth, which that word does not cover; 
such, for example, .arc Conception — the forming 
of gencr.al notions— and Judgment, the statement 
of propositions (see Judgment). But the word 
‘ Thought ’ having an acceptation co-oxtensive with 
all Intelligence, including Memory, Im.agination, &o., 
as well .as the operations concerned about truth, 
must be held to its narrower meaning, by which 
it simply includes the tlireo great operations, con- 
stituting the distinct stages or divisions of logic. 
Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. 

Mr John Stuart Mill has propoimded .a radic.al 
innovation in the definition and province of this 
subject. Acebrding to him, logic ‘is the science of 
the operations of the understanding which are sub- 
servient to the estim.ation , of evidence; both tlie 
process itself of proceeding from knowm truths to 
rmknown, and all other intellectual operations in so 
far as ^auxiliary to this. It includes, therefore, the 
operation of Haming ; for langu.age is an instrument 


of thought, .as well as a means of communicatinr’ our 
thoughts. It includes also Definition and Classifi- 
cation.’ 

This definition hat the merit of setting distinctly 
forth the end of the science, which is the essential 
point in every practical science, as logic is. That 
end is the estimation, of evidence, in other words, it is 
not the ascertainment of all truth, but of those 
portions of truth th.at are authenticated by means of 
other truths,^ or by inference. The proper conduct 
of.the oircration of inferring one thing from another 
is the final end of the ayhole science. And in layinv 
down the true criteria of inference, a certain amoimt 
of study has to be bestowed upon some of the 
operations of the human understanding, not to the 
extent of converting logic into a system of ment.al 
philosophy, but simply so far as wiU conduce to the 
purpose in view. It is not, therefore, the ‘laws of 
thought, as thought,’ but the laws of thought as 
be.aring upon the arts of inference, that Mr Mill 
would esteem the matter of the science. 

But ^ference is admitted on all hands to bo. of 
turn kinds — Deductive or Formal Inference, and 
Inductive or Real Inference. In the one, no more 
is inferred than is .already contained in the premises; 
for example, ‘All men .are mortal, therefore, the 
present generation of Englishmen will die,’ is a 
formal inference ; the conclusion is •;vithin, or less 
than, the premises. This is the kind of inference 
treated of in the Deductive or Syllogistic Logic, 
which was till lately the whole of the science. °In 
the other land of inference, a conclusion is drawm 
wider than the promises, so that there is a real 
advance upon our knowledge : from certain things 
dii'cctly ascertained we infer other things that h.ave 
not been .ascertained by direct experiment, .and 
which, but for such inference, W’o should have had 
to determine in that manner. Thus, ‘ This, that, and 
the other piece of matter, in which nctu.al observa- 
tions have been made, gravitates,’ therefore, ‘ aU inert 
matter existing eve^where, known and unknown, 
gravitates,’ is .an inductive inference. Of this 
last class of inferences, aU the anductivc sciences, 
including Physics, Chemistiy, Physiology, Mental 
PhUosopliy, &c., are made up. Accordingly, Mr Mill 
treats this as coming within the province of logic, 
no less than the Deductive, Formal, Syllogistic, or 
Necessary inference, which previous logicians had 
confined themselves to exclusively. 

_ Sir \y. H.amilton, in his system, admits the con- 
sideration of Induction under what he terms ‘ Modi- 
fied Logic,’ in contradistinction to ‘ Pure Logic,’ nr 
Fonnal Inference ; and it has not been unusual for 
ayriters on the science to devote a chapter to Induc- 
tion, after expounding the laws of the syllogism. 
But Mr Mill has given to the inductive p.art the 
predomin.ance over the other, as being the more fun- 
damental, as well as practically the more important 
of the two. M.aldng logic co-extensive with Proof, 
he ende.avours to show that the establisliment of 
the premises, from which the formal logician takes 
his start, is, after aU, the main point, and that the 
other is subsidiary .and subordinate, although still 
imjiortant to be attended to, and susceptible of 
being weU or ill done. He further shews that there 
are rules, or methods of procedure, which m.ay bo 
set forth and followed in the inductive operation; 
that mankind often break those rules from ignor- 
ance or inadvertence (.as weU as from other causes) ; 
and that good may be done by explicitly caUing 
.attention to them, and mailing them a branch of 
education, as the old logic has for a long time been. 
See j^Ducxiox, Syllogism. 

LO'GOGRAiM (Gr. logos, a word, and gramma, a 
letter) is simply a complicated or multiplied form 
of the Anagram (q. v.), where the puzzle-monger,. 



instead of contenting himself 'vrith the formation of 
a single new word or sentence ont of the old, bj’ 
the transposition of the letters, racks his brain 
to discover all the words that may be extracted 
from the whole or from any portion of the letters, 
and throws the whole into a series of verses in 
which sjmonymic expressions for these words must 
be used. The puzzle lies in ascertaining what 
the concealed words are, and, through them, what 
is the primary word out of which they h.ave all 
been extracted! A specimen is given in Henry B. 
Wheatley’s book on Anagrams (1SG2), in which, 
out of the word ‘curtains,’ no less than 93 smaller 
ones are framed. 

LOOO'&ltAPHEES, a name by which the Greeks 
designated their historians prerdous to Herodotus. 
Tlie logographers described in prose the mytho- 
logical subjects and traditions which had been 
tre.ated of by the epic poets, supplementing them by 
traditions derived from other quarters, so as to form, 
at least in appearance, a connected history; their 
works, however, seeming to be intended rather 
to amuse their readers, than to impart accur.ate 
historical knowledge. The term was also applied 
to those orators who composed judickal speeches or 
pleadings, and sold them to those who required 
them. 

LOGOMA'HIA, or DISEASE OF THE 
FACULTY OF L.AYGUAGE. It frequently 
happens that, while the idea is clear and distinct, 
all trace of its representative sound has disappeared; 
or another sim, or one conveying the converse of 
what is intended, is used. Such a condition is often 
associated with organic disease of the nervous struc- 
ture, as in paralytics. In certain cases, there is an 
irresistible rapidity of utterance, or, apparently, an 
invohuitary utterance of certain words or phrases 
foreign to the character of the individual. In 
anottier class of cases, memory appeal's to he chiefly 
at fault ; there may be the oblivion of all words ; 
the forgetfulness of certain classes of words, such as 
substantives, while others are recollected and cor- 
rectly applied ; the forgetfidness of particular words, 
as of the individual’s own name ; or of parts of 
words, as occurs in general paralysis, where the last 
or penultimate sy'llable escapes attention, and is 
.generally omitted ; or there m.ay be confusion as to 
orthography, and this has been obsciwed when 
limited to a single letter. Dr Graves, Dublin, 
mentions .a farmer who retained a knowledge of 
all parts of speech except nmms and proper names ; 
but even of these he recollected the initial letter: 
he c.arried a pocket-dictionary, and when about 
to use such words as ‘ Cow ’ or ‘ Dublin,’ tmmed 
to the letters ‘ C ’ and ‘ D,’ and then recalled 
what he ■wished. Patients are found who imj)ose 
upon themselves a mutism as to certain phrases, 
and lim it their vocabulary to particul.ar expres- 
sions. In others, there is invari.ably a transposition 
of words ; such as when, in place of saying, ‘ The 
rose is beautiful,’ a paralyriic recasts the sentence, 
‘Beautiful rose is,’ and all other sentences in a 
similar fashion. Fever, in Mezzofanti, is s.aid to 
have swept away, in an hom, his vast acquisitions 
in sLxty^ languages ; in other cases, it has recalled 
dialects forgotten for half a century ; and mere 
excitement seems capable of inventing or inspiring a 
vast number of sounds assuming the aspect, and 
even the relations of a language so closely' as to 
suggest doubts as to whether they are creations 
such as those of Psalmanazar, which deceived the 
linguists of the Koy'al Society, or those ebullitions 
of devotional feeling designated ‘ irnknoum tongues.’ 
In other forms of disease, the cries of anim.als or 
aatur.al signs arc resorted to in place of words ; or 
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the ordinary language is siuig or chanted, or usetl 
rhythmically; or a foreign language may be employed 
or imitated. The bearing of such alterations ujnm 
the philosophy of mind, and upon any theory as to 
the origin of language, must be bb'i’ious ; biv; they 
possess a still more intimate connection with the 
amount of intelligenee and responsibility predicable 
in every case of disease of the nervous system. 
— C.aliuiel, De la Parahjsle considerce chez les 
Aliencs ; Phrenological Journal, 'Ko. 47; Coleridge, 
Biographia Lileraria, vol. L p. 112. 

LO'GOS _(Gr. from lego, ‘I speak’) denotes the 
act of spealdng; that which is spoken ; the natural 
process gone thi'ough for the purpose of the forma- 
tion of speech ; the reasoning powers themselves : 
— all the attributes and operations of the soul, 
in fact, as manifested by the spoken word. It 
thus occurs in the classic.al -writers under the 
manifold signific.ations of word or words, conver- 
sation, or.atiou, exposition, command, history, prose, 
eloquence, philosophical proposition, system, reason, 
thought, •wisdom, and the like. Theologically, the 
word logos, as occurring at the beginning of the 
gospel of St John, was early taken to refer to 
the ‘ second person of the Trinity', L e., Christ.’ 
Yet what was the precise meaning of the apostle, 
who alone makes use of the term in a manner 
which allo-ws of a like interpretation, and only in 
the introductory part of his gospel; whether he 
adopted the symbolising usage in which it was 
employed by the various schools of his day ; which 
of their -n-idely diflering significations he had in 
riew, or whether he intended to convey a meaning 
quite peculiar to himself : — these are some of the 
inniunerable qrjestions to which the word has given 
rise in divinity, and which, though most fiercely' 
discussed ever since the first days of Christianity', 
are far from hardng found a satisfactory' solution 
up to this moment. The fact, however, is, that 
the notion of a certain manifestation’ or revelation 
out of the centre of the Godhead, as it were — 
which manifestation, ns a more or less personified 
part of the Deity', stands between the realms of the 
infinite and the finite, of sphit and matter — has from 
times immemori.al been the common proijerty of the 
whole E.ast, and is found e.vpressed in the religions 
of the primitive Egy'ptiaus, ns well as in those of 
the Hindus and Parsees. This notion of an embodi- 
ment of divinity’, as ‘ Iford ’ or ‘ irisdoni,’ found 
its way, chiefly from the time of the Babylonian 
exile, into the he.art of Judaism, which in vain endc.a- 
voured to reconcile it with the fundamental idea 
of the Divine Unity. The ayioci-yphal writers chiefly 
pointed to the ‘ AVisdom ’ — of which Solomon (Prov. 
viii. 22) s.ays that it had dwelt 'U'ith God from 
the beginning, and Job (xxviii. 20), that it had 
assisted in the creation — as (he eman.ation of God, 
which emanation was supposed to be bodily to a 
certain, however nrinute, degree. Thus, Sirach (xxiv. 
1, 23) understands the ‘Spirit of God’ (Gen. i. 2) 
to be a kind of veil or mist, and speaks (i. 1, 9) of 
the ‘ -wisdom that is of the Lord and is with the 
Lord, everlasting,’ .and that ‘ it was created before all 
things, and known unto Him ’ (ib.). 

This insdom, or Word of creation, which, accotd- 
ing to Sirach’s riew, formed and developed the 
chaos, further manifested itself — ’.-isibly — by a direct 
and immediate influence upon one select ])eople, 
Israel, through which it wished further to influence 
aU mankind. A nearer acquaintance with this 
doctrine in all its bearings at once solves the old 
riddles of certain Targumic interpretations, which 
have puzzled a host cf iuvcstig.ators. Thus versions 
like that of Targum Jerushalmi to Gen. i. 1, ‘AVith 
Wisdom, God created heaven and earth,’ and the 
constant use of the tei-m Memra (AA’ord) instead of 
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■God or Jehovah, become clear at once (see Takgdm, 
Vkhsioxs). Xo less must many passages in the 
Talmud and Slidrasb assume an entirely different 
aspect, if that prevalent mode of thought and speech 
is taken into consideration. 

In the earlier Platonic schools, again, .Logos, sen., 
of God, avas the common tenn for ‘Plan of the 
Cosmos ' or ‘ Diadne Reason,’ inherent in the Deitja 
The laior schools, however, more prone to symbol 
and allegory in philosophical matters, called Logos 
a ‘ Hypostasis of Divinity,’ a Eubst.ance, a divine 
corjiiircal essence, as it were, which bec.amc out- 
wardli' visible — a separate Being, in fact, whicb, 
created out of the Creator, became ‘ the Son of the 
Creator.’ 

Bjit above all, we have, for the proper considera- 
tion of the usage in the daj-s of the apostles, to 
examine the J udmo-Ale.vandrine views on this point. 
Philo, who is their best representative, makes the 
Logos the all-oomprising essence of '^jiritual powers 
(Daimous, Angels), which alone acts upon the uni- 
verse. In this sense, the Logos stands as the Divine 
Jlcaxon, the Power of all Powas, the Spirit of God, 
and His Pcpresaitativc, between Him and all else. 
Xay, he goes so far as to call it the Archangel, 
who executes the bqhcsts of God to man; tha High- 
priest, who prays for man, and interferes on his 
behalf, before the throne of the Almighty ; and ho 
finally sjieaks of Logos as ‘the second God’ ^De 
Somn. i. 055), and the ‘Providence’ (Fate, Fortune) 
which watches over the destinies of manltind and 
.scp.arato nations {Qnod Detts, i 208). These con- 
ceptions, whieli, ho s.iys, came to him in a trance, 
ho does not a,llow, however, to bo in the least 
derogatory to the strictest belief in the oneness, 
inmslbility, and pure spiritualuoss of God, such as 
it is taught in the Jewish creed. — This ch.araeterises 
sufficiently the general vagueness and h.azlhcss of 
philosojiluc.al and theological parlance and specu- 
lation in the Ale.vaudriuo schools, which, obviously 
i imconseious of the palpable contodictions uttered 
in one bro.ath, mfaed up pure thought and visions, 
Scripture with eastern and western philosophy and 
theosophj’, monotheism and pclj-thcism, heaping 
systems upon systems, and dreams upon dreams. 

If the apostle did not liimself, to a certain degree, 
stand under the influence of some of the popular 
ide.as coimcctcd with the term imder CQ"sidcratiou, 
it woidd, at anjTate, seem most natui.’ that he 
made useV f it, as of one convo 3 dng a certain vague, 
j’et conunoalj- recognised transcendental notion of 
a divine emanation to the minds of his contem- 
jior.aries. This opinion, however, is far from being 
unanimouslj' adopted. Thus, some invcstig.ators 
hold that John, irrespective of the parlance of his 
daj-, used the word Logos for Ltgomenos, i. e.. He of 
whom it has been spoken, the Promised one; others 
idontif j' it with ‘ doctrine ; ’ while a third notion 
(held .among others by Calvin and Luther) would 
Euake it equal to monologue, conversation. 

^or the person of the Logos as the mediator 
(jason, Demiurges, &c.), and the respective relation 
between him and the other persons of the diaano 
trias, wo must refer to the articles CnnisT, Gnostics, 
TrjNiTV. 

LOGROTfO (Lat. Julia Briga), a town of Spain, 
c.apital of the province of Logroiio, is situated on the 
Ebro, GO miles east of Burgos. It is surrounded by 
walls, has several churches, convents, a theatre, 
college, some manufactures, and a good trade in 
rural produce. Pop. 11,267. 

LOGWOOD, the dark red solid heart-wood of 
Htvmafoxglon Campechianum, a tree of the natural 
order Zerpiminoza;, sub-order Ca-salpinea;. This tree 
grows in Mexico and Central America, and is 


perhaps a native of some of the West India Islands; 

I but is said to have been introduced into Jamaica 
in the beginning of the ISth c., although it is now 
naturalised there. It is the only known species 
of its genus. It graws to a height of 20 — 50 feet ; 
the leaves are pari-pinnate ; the racemes manj-- 
flowered, and longer tlmn the leaves. The sapwood 
is ycUowish, and being worthless, is hewed off with 
the bark. The heart-wood is heamer than water, 
close-grained, but rather coarse. It has a slight 
smell resembling that of violets, a sweetish taste, 
is astringent, and contains a distinguishing crj'stal- 
line principle, called Ilannaloxgline (q. v.). 

Ho dye-wood is imported in such large quan- 
tities as L. ; nearly 50,000 tons are annually sent 
to Gre.at Britain. It was first introduced in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, but the colour was 
foimd to wash out, and the dyers not knowing 
how to fix it, much dissatisfaction was occasiouecl 
by the s.ale of cloths dyed rrith it, and an act of 
parliament was passed prohibiting its use. This 
act was repealed in ICGl, since which time it 
has been constantly in use, science haring sheum 
me.ans for fixing. L. is imported in largo billets 
or logs, usuallj" about 4 feet in length, IS inches 
in diameter, and of verj' iivegular shape ; the larger 
they are, the greater theii' value ; the colour is a 
dark blood-red, becoming almost black after long 
cxj)osure. The infusion of the wood is also blood- 
red, which colour it jdelds readily to boiling water; 
it is changed to light red by acids, and to dark 
puqde bj^ alkalies. In dyemg with L., an alum 
mordant gives various shades of purple and riolet 
— with the solution of tin, it gives riolet, red, and 
lUao; with the sulphate or acetate of iron, it gives 
a black; but this is greatly improved in depth 
and softness, if gall-nuts are also used, which is 
generally the case. It is also one of the ingredients 
m both black and red ink; but Brazil-wood is 
usuallj'’ preferred for the hatter. 

LOIR-ET-CHER, a department of France, Ij'ing 
on both sides of the river Loire, and formed of p.art 
of the old prorince of Orle.annois, comprises the 
arrondissements of Blois, VendOme, and Romorantin. 
Area, 1,5GS,G77 squ.are acres; pop. (1872) 268,801. 
The department is almost a uiuform plain, broken 
onlj- bj' vine-hills of trifling elev.ation. The northern 
part is more fertile than the south, three-fovuths of 
which is occupied by marshes, heaths, and forests — 
the last of which, indeed, cover one-sixth of the 
entire surfact The chief products are corn, fruits, 
hemp, wine, and vegetables of all sorts. The rearing 
of sheep, poultry, and bees, is c.arcfully attended 
to, and there are also m.anufactures of woollens. 
Cottons, leather, glass, &c. Princip.al toums, Blois, 
Romorantin, and Venddme. 

LtllRE (ancient Ligcr), the longest river in 
France, has its source in the Cevennes klountains, 
near Gerbier-des-Joncs, in the department of 
Ardbche, at an elev.ation of 4550 feet, flows in a 
north-north-western direction through the centre of 
France as far as Orleans, where it bends round to 
the south-west as far as Tours, and thence follows, 
in general, a western course to its embouchure in 
the Bay of Biscaj’. Entire length, G12 miles. It 
becomes navigable a little above Roanne, at a dis- 
tance from the sea of 450 miles. At one time, 
the depth of the water at its mouth was IS feet 
at ebb-tide ; now, it is only from G to 0 feet. The 
lower course of the L. is adorned by wooded islets. 
In the lower part of its course, large dikes or levees 
have beerf' built, to protect the siurounding country 
from inundarions, from wliich, however, they some- 
times suffer terribly. It receives about 40 affluents, 
of which the principal are, the Loir, on the right ; 
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and the Allier, the Cher, the luclre, and the Tienne, 
on the left. 

LOIRE, a dep.n-tniont in the sonth-east of Prance, 
formerly part of the province of Lyonnais, com- 
prises the arrondissements of Monthrison, Eoanne, 
and St Etienne. Area, 1,17S,'23-1 English acres ; 
pop. (1S72) 550,C11. The hasin of the Loire, which 
flows through this department, is a rather imfrnit- 
fnl valley, hut the mountains are rich in iron and 
lead, and the co.al-fields of the dep.artmcnt are the 
richest in Pr.ance. L. is also noted for the rearing 
of silkworms, and for the excellence of its silk 
maunfactures. The weaving of hemp and linen is 
also largely c.arricd on. Its mincnal springs .are in 
great repute, especially those of St Alban, Sail-sons- 
Uonzan, .and St Galmier. The chief towns .are St 
Eticmio, Ro.anne, Rivc-do-Gicr, and hloutbrison. 

LOIRE, H-V-UTE, a central department of Pi-ancc, 
hounded on the south hy the departments of 
Lozcrc and Aidtche. Area, 1,212,100 square acres ; 
pop. (1S72) 308,732. The smface is mountainous; 
covered hy the Cevennes, the C.antal Mountains, 
and the hlargaride chain, whose slopes are clothed 
with forests, and whoso peaks are during about half 
the year covered with snow. Chief rivers the 
Loire and the Allier. The soil of the plains is 
fertile, and the agriciUtural produce of the soil con- 
sisting of the usu.al crops u-ith fiaiits is .ahimdant. 
The climate is very various, owing to the irregu- 
larity of the surface. The arromlissemcnts are 
Le-l’uy, Yssengeaux, and Brioude ; the c.apital, 
Le-Puy. 

LOIRE-IX FERIEURE, a m.aritimo department 
in the west of Prance, formed out of the southern 
portion of the old province of Brittany, and com- 
prising tlie arrondissements of Nantes, Ancenis, 
Paiinhccuf, Chftteauhriant, and S.avcnay, lies on both 
sides of the river Loire. Area, 1,697,079 English 
acres ; pop. (1872) 602,206. In the south of the 
department lies Grand-Lieu, the largest lake in 
Pi-auce. The interior is, on the whole, Hat, hut the 
north-cast and south-east are slightly hilly. The 
soil is fortUc, producing wheat, rye, and b.arley, 
and forming in some parts rich pasturage. There 
are also some fine forests. Salt marshes are 
numerous in the west. The viney.ards yield 
annually .about 32 million g.allons of wine. Ship- 
building is carried on c.xtensively at Nantes. The 
coast-fisheries and gener.al e.xport tr.ade of the 
department are extensive. C.apit.al, Nantes ; none 
of the other towms arc large. 

LOIRET, a centr.al department of France, formed 
out of the eastern portion of the old prorince of 
Orleannois, and comprising the arrondissements of 
Orlc.ans, hlontargis, Gicu, and Pithiviers, lies on 
both sides of tlio river Loire. Area, 1,670,984 
English acres ; pop. (1872) 353,021. The country 
is, lor the most part, an elevated and fruitful plain, 
abounding in com and wine — knoum as the plateau 
of Orlc.ans ; but tlio district .along both banks of the 
Loire, c.aUed the Sohgnc, is a b.arren, sandy tiact 
L. contains several large forests. Cattle, sheep, and 
bees are extensivelj' reared, and miner.al springs arc 
numerous. 

LO'JA, a toum of Spain, in the province of 
Granada, is situated on the slope of a hill near the 
left bank of the Scnil, 31 miles west of Grimada, 
and 41 north-north-east of Malaga. Pop. 15,500. 
L. is a thriring place, with 21 woollen factories, 
3 p.aper-mills, .and two hospitals, and was once 
of gre.at milit-ary import.ance, being the key to 
Granada. The siunmit of the slope on which the 
torvn is built is crowned rrith the ruins of a Moorish 
castle. 
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LO'KEREN, a toivn of Belgium, province of 
East Flanders, on the Durme, 12 miles e.ast-north- 
cast of Ghent. It is a station on the Ghent and 
Antwerp Railway. Pop. (1870) about 17,000. L. is a 
well-built town, with numerous schools, benevolent 
institutions, important manufactures of linen, cotton, 
and woollen goods, and large bleach-fields. . 

LOKI, a demi-god in the Sc.andinaviau m 3 ’thologj'. 
He did not belong to the race of the jiesir (see 
Ases), but to .an mder djmasty. Still, we find him 
from the very first on terms of intimacy with Odin, 
and received among the Aesir. His appearance is 
beautiful, .and he is possessed of great Icnowledge 
and cunning. He often brmgs the new gods into 
difficulties, from which, however, he again extricates 
them. Hence he is to be regarded as the prin- 
ciple of strife and disturbance in the Sc.andin 3 ri.an 
mytliologj' ; the ‘ Spirit of Eidl,’- as it avere, mingling 
freelj’ mth, yet essentially opposed to, the other 
inhabitants of the Norse heaven, very much like the 
Satan of the Book of Job. Bj' his artful malice, 
he c.aused the death of B.alder (q. v.), and av.as in 
consequence risited bj' the Aesir with most terrible 
punishments. He is sometimes c.alled Asa-Loki, 
to distinguish him from Utfjarcla-Lol-i, a king of 
the gi.ants, avhose kingdom lies on the uttermost 
bounds of the earth ; but these two are occasionally 
confounded. It is quite natur.al, considering the 
character of L., that at a later period ho shoula 
have become identified with the Devil of Christi- 
anitj', who is called in Norwaj-, to the present 
daj’, Laahc. 

LOlChLIN (Anu AanlK ?), a fabulous personage ; 
the supposed author of a certain number of Arabic 
fables. He is bj* some Ar.abic writei's called a 
nephew of Job or Abr.ah.am ; bj’ others, a coimcillor 
of David or Solomon ; others, again, identify' him 
arith Balaam, whoso name signifiW, like that of L., 
the Demurer. Equal imeertaintj' reigns respecting 
his n.ativo place and occupation. Thus, he is variouslj’ 
held to h.avo been an Ethiopian shave, conspicuous 
for his ugliness ; a king of Yemen ; an Arabic tailor ; 
a c.arpentcr; a shci>hcrd ; and the like. Most prob- 
.ablj', the circumstances and saj-ings of several men 
Bring at difl'crent periods have been lathered upon 
L., of whom Mohammed (Surah 31) s.aj's that to 
him ‘ h.as been given the Wisdom.’ There is also a 
gre.at likeness to bo recognised between himself and 
his fables and .Esop and those current under the 
latter’s name. According to the Arabic avritei-s, to 
L., as the Ideal of Wisdom, the lungdom of the 
avorld w.as ofi'ered, but av.as by him declined — pro- 
added this avas no oflence against pietj’ — because ho 
felt much happier ns he aaaas ; and that aa’hen asked 
what ar.as the secret of the goodness and arisdom 
of all his deeds, he replied : ‘ It is this : I alw.aj's 
adhere to the truth ; 1 alw.aj’s keep my avord ; and 
I nea’cr mix mj’self up arith other people’s affairs.’ 

The fables that go bj’ L.’s name .are for the most 
p.art Indian apologues, avhieh avere first rendered 
into Greek, thence into Syriac, and finaUj’ into 
xVrabic. They’ .arc, in this last form, of a compara- 
tia'ely recent d.ate, .and thus unlrnown to all the 
classic.al writers. The language is very eorrupt, 
and it is highlj’ to bo regretted that the book, for 
avant of anything better, still holds its r.auk as an 
elementary' book for Ar.abic students. Its fii-st 
redaction is, according to a note to a manuscript in 
the Imperial Libr.ary in Paris (Suppl. No. 58), due 
to an Egyptian Christian, Barsuma, avho probably 
lived toaiaiials the end of the 13th century. The 
first edition, u’ith a Latin tr.anslation, by Erpemius, 
appeared at Leyden (1615). The book has been 
frequently translated into Eimopean languages — into 
French, by Tanneguy, Schier, &c. ; into Spanish, by 
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Migtiel Garcia Ascensio, &c.; into Danish, by Rask; 
into Gorman, by Olearius, SohaUer, &a Recent 
editions are by Bernstein (Giitt. 1817), Caussm de 
Perceval (Paris, 1818), Freytag (Bonn, 1823), Eodiger 
(Leip. '1830, &o.), Sobior (Dres. • 1831), Raseh 
(Copenb. 1832), Derenburg (Berl. 1850), &e. 

A book, Amtlidl (Parables), ascribeff to L., and 
supposed to contain more than a thousand apo- 
logues, maxims, parables, sentences, &e., has never 
been iscovered. L.’s supposed grave is shewn at 
Ramlah, near Jenisalem. 

LOLIUM. See Darkel and Eye-geass. 

LO'LLARDS, or LO'LLHARDS, a semi-monastic 
society, the members of which devoted themselves 
to the care of the sick and of the dead. It was first 
formed about the year 1300 in Antwerp, wherosomo 
pious persons associated themselves for the 'burial 
of the dead. They were called from their frugal life, 
aud the poverty of their appear.ance; Matemans ; 
also, from their pati'on saint, SfSliren of Saint 
Alexius; and, on' aecount of their dwelling in colls, 
Fralres CelUia: ; whilst they acquired the name 
L. from their practice of singing dirges at funerals 
— ^tho Low-German ■svord lolten, or lullen, signifying 
to sing softly or slowly. They soon spread through 
the Netherlands and Germany, and in the frequent 
pestilence's of that period, 'were useful, and every- 
where welcome. The clergy and the begging-friiiis, 
however, disliked and persecuted them, classing 
them with the heretical Begliards (see Begotses), 
till Gregory XL took them imdor his protection in 
1374. Female, Lollard societies were formed in 
some places. The L. liai-ing been reproached with 
heresy, their name was afterwards very commonly 
given to different classes of religionists, sometimes to 
the truly pious, sometimes to the worst pretenders ; 
and in England, it became a designation of the 
foUowors of I'Ficliffo (q. v.), and thus extended into 
Scotland, ■where the L. of Kyle (in Ayrshire) 
attracted attention, and became the objects of 
persecution in the end of the 15th century. 

L05IBARD, Peter (rather, Peter tho Lombard), 
one of the most famous of the Schoolmen, was born 
at a wUage near Novara, in Lombardy. He was a 
pupil of Abelard, afterwards became a teacher of 
theology in Paris, and in 1159 'was .appointed Bishop 
of Paris. Baylo s.ays that he avas tho first avho 
obtained the title of Doctor of Theolj ’y in the 
universit}'' of Paris. Ho died at Paris in 1164. He 
avas amry generally styled Magister Sentenliarum, or 
the Master of Sentences, from his avork Senlcniiarum 
Lihri JV., an arranged collection of sentences from 
•Augustine and other Fathers, on points of Christian 
doctrine, avith objections and replies, also collected 
from authors of repute. It avas intended as a 
manual for the scholastic disputants of his age, and 
as may be inferred from avhat has just been said, is 
a compilation rather than an original work. It aa-as 
the subject of many commentaries doaam to the 
time of the Reformation. The works of Peter 
L. aa-cre edited by, Aleaume (Louvain, 1546). 

LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE is the style 
avhioh avas invented and used by the Gothic 
invaders and colonists of tho north of Italy, 
from about tho age of Charlemagne till it avas 
superseded by the importation of the pointed 
style from France in the berinning of the 13th 
century. The architecture of the Lombards av.is 
derived from the Romanesque (q. v.), or debased 
Roman style avhioh they found in tho countrj' — tho 
general plan of the churches, and the general form- 
of the pillars, arches, &c., being almost identical 
avith that of the Roman Basilicas (q. v.). But in 
detail, there is" no such resemblance ; tho Roman 
traditions are entirely abandoned, and instead of 
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the debased acanthus leaves aud fragments of 
entablatures, so characteristio of the Romanesque 
style, the Lombards' adopted a freer imitation of 
natural forms in their foliage, aud covered their 
buildings -with representations of the fights and 
hunting-expeditions in which they delighted. On 
their first arrival in ,ltaly, they used Italian work- 
men ; but when their own people became more 
numerous, they .also laid aside the sword for tho 
trowel. Accordingly, wherever in North Italy tho 
Loegbards were numerous, their style prevailed ; 
and where the Romans predominated, the Roman- 
esque prevailed. The north of Italy belonged 
naturally, at the time of Chiirlemiigne, to the great 
German empire, and thus we find nearly the same 
stylo of architecture in Lomb.ardy aud in Germany 
as fjir north as the Baltic. See Rhenish Archi- 
TECTHRE. Few c.irly examples of Lombard arohi- 
tectme exist. In the imruly times when the stylo 
originated, the buildings were no doubt frequently 
destroyed by fire ; this seems to have led to the 
desire to erect fireproof structures, and thus the 
earlier as well as almost all tho later examples 
are vaulted with stone, whereas the Romanesque 
basilicas are generally roofed 'with wood. This stone 
roof seems to nave been the great desideratum in tho 
new style. The earliest example is a smaU chapel 
at Friuli, built probably during the 8th c., and it is 
covered 'noth an intersecting vault. Examples of 
this date are rare in Italy; but in Switzerland, where 
the stylo is almost identical, several interesting 
specimens of early architecture remain, such as the 
churches of Romain-Motier, Granson, Payeme, &c., 
in which the transition 
from the Romanesque to 
the round arched Gothic 
is very cle.arly traceable. 

■Wo there find the pecu- 
liar arch-ornament so 
characteristic of Lom- 
bardy aud tho Rhine (fig. 

1), and we can tr.ace tho Fig. 1. 

timid steps by which the 

Goths advanced in the .art of vaidtiug. 

Tho vaulting is the leading fcatme of Lombard 
architecture, and from it spring the other distin- 
guishing forms of the style. Thus, the plain, round 
Ijillars, with a simple base and capital, which served 
to support the side- walls and roof of a basilica, are 
changed for a compound pier, made up of several 
shafts, each resting on its own base, and each pro- 
vided with a capital to carry the particular part of 
the vaulting assigned to it. This change is deserv- 
ing of particidar notice as the first germ of that 
principle which was afterwards developed into the 
Gothic Style (q. v.). Buttresses are also introduced 
for the first time, although with small projection. 

The Oathedral of Nov,ara is one of tho most 
striking examples of Lombard architecture. -It 
belongs to tho 11th century. The plan (fig. 2) 
shews the arrangement common at this epoch all 
over the German empire. It is derived from the 
old basilican type, ha-ving at the west end an 
open atrium, with arcade aroimd, from which the 
church is entered by a central door. The interior 
is divided into central and side aisles, with vaulted 
roof, and teiminated with an .apsidal choir. .At the 
end of the atrium opposite the church, is situated 
the baptistery. At Asti, there is an interesting 
example of the early Lombard Baptistery. The 
same general arrangement of pliin afterwards became 
common in the German churches, the atrium 
being .roofed over and included in the nave, and 
the baptistery foiraing the western apse of the 
double-apsed churches. The elevation of Novara 
is ornamented with those arcades and arched 
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string-courses so common in Lombard and Rbcnisb 
arobitccturo (fig. 1). 



San Michclo at Pavia, and San Ambrogio at 
Milan, aro also good early examples of this style. 
In both, the grouping of the piers into vaulting 
shafts, wall-arch shafts, &o. (fig. 3), is complete, 
and that beautiful feature of tho stj-le, tho arcade 
romid tho ajiso (fig. 4), is fully developed. Tho 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


atrium and west front of San Ambrogio form one 
of tho finest groups of Lombard architecture. 
Lombard arohitecturo is important as forming 
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a link between tho Romanesque of Italy and the 
Gothic of the Cisalpine countriei On the one 
hand, its origin can be traced back to the Roman 
basilicas; while on the other it embodied those 
principles from the development of which sprang 
the great Gothic style of tho middle ages. 

LOMBARDS, a German peopile of the Suevic 
family, not very numerous, but of distinguished 
valour, who played an important part in the early 
history of Europe. The name is derived _ from 
Longobardi, or Langohardi, a Latinised form in use 
since the 12th c., and was formerly supposed to 
have been given with reference to the long beards 
of this people ; but is now derived r.ather from a 
word parta, or barte, wliich signifies .a battle-axe. 
About the 4th c., they seem to have begim to 
leave their original se.ats (on the Lower Elbe, 
where the Romans seem to h.ive come first in 
cont.act with them .about the beginning of tho 
Christian era), and to have fought their w.ay south- 
w.ard and eastward, till they came into close 
contact with tho eastern Roman empire on tho 
Danube, adopted .an Arian' form of Christianity, 
and after having been for some time tributary 
to the Henih, r.aised themselves upoh the ruins of 
their power, and of that of tho Gepidas, shortly 
after the middle of tho Gth c., to the position of 
masters of P.annonia, and boc.ame one of the most 
we.althy and powerful nations in that p.irt of 
tho world. Under their Idng Alboin (q. v.), they 
invaded and conquered the north and centre of 
Italy (5C8 — 5G9). Tho more complete triumph of 
tho L. was promoted by tho accession of strength 
which they received from other tribes following 
them over tho Alps — ^Bidg.ari.ans, Sarm.atians, Pan- 
nonians, Norici, Alemanni, .Suevi, Gepidro, and 
Saxons— for tlio numbers of tho L. themselves 
were never very great. 

The L., after the example of the Romans them- 
selves in the conquests of former times, were for 
tho most part contented with a third of tho land 
or of its fniits. One of their kings, Authari (uS4 
— 590), .assumed tho title of Planus, which had 
been borne by some of tho hater Roman emperors, 
.and .asserted tho usir.al claims of a Roman lailor; 
avhilst the administration of tho Lombard king- 
dom was soon so superior to that which then 
prevailed in other parts of Italy, that to many 
tho change of m.asters was a positive relief from 
unjust and severe exactions. Mliiht the higher 
nobility, however, in general retained some portion 
of their .former wc.alth and greatness, the possessors, 
of sm.all properties became fewer in number, and 
sunk into tho chass of mere cultiv.ators, to whom 
it was compar.atively indifferent whether they 
aclcnowlcdgca a Roman or a Lombard superior. 
Tho rights of tho municip.al corporations also, 
althougli aclcnowledged, were gi-adu.aUy abridged, 
partly through the encroachments of tho Lombard 
dukes, and partly through those of tho higher 
clergy, till few relics of tlieir ancient self-govern- 
ment remained. These few, however, were tho germs 
from which, at a subsequent period, the liberties of 
tho independent Italian cities were developed. 

Tho conversion of the Arian L. to the orthodox 
faith was brought .about bj- tho policy of Gregory 
tho Great and the ze.al of Theodobnda, wife of 
Authari, and subsequently of his successor, Agilulf 
(590— G15). 

Theodolinda persuaded Agilulf to restore a por- 
tion of their property and dignities to the Catholic 
clergy, and to have his own son baptized according 
to the C.athoho rites. Sho also built tho ra.aguificent 
Basilica of St John th'6 Baptist .at Monza, near hlilan, 
in wliich in subsequent times was kept the Lombard 
crown, c.allcd tho Iron Oroivn (q. v.). Tho L. were 
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erelong fully united to tlio Eomuu Catliolio Church. 
Tho contests of the dultes provfented the firm 
consolidution of the kingdom, or jiny very oonsider- 
.ehle extension of its boundaries. The Edict 'oi tho 
Lombard king, Eothari (G3S — G54), declaring tho 
l.au-s of tho L., promulg.ated 22d Eovembor G43, 
is memorable, as having become the foimdation of 
constitutional larv in the Germanic Iringdoms of tho 
middle .ages. It av.as revised and extended by sub- 
sequent Lomb.ard Irings, but subsisted in force for 
several centuries after tho Lombard Idngdom had 
passed awiiy. The L., horvever, gradually became 
more and more assimilated to tho former inhabi- 
tants of tho land of avhioh they had made them- 
selves lords ; their rudeness rvas exchanged for 
refinement, and tho Latin language prevailed, over 
tho German, which they had brought with them 
from tho other side of tho Alps. But of the original 
Lomb.ard language little is known, nothing rem.ain- 
ing to attest its cert.ainly German cBaracter except 
.a few words .and names, tho very ballads in which 
tho stories of Lombard heroes were recorded having 
only come down to us in Latin versions. 

Liutpr-and (713 — 744), raised the Lombard Idng- 
dom to its highest prosperitja He quelled with 
strong hand the i^urbulcnce of tho nobles, gave 
tho fanishing blow to the exarchate of Eavonn.a, 
and sought to extend his dominion over all Italy. 
But the popes now entered, upon that M.acchi.a- 
veUian pohey which thej' long incessantly pursued, 
of labouring to prevent .a union of all Italy under 
one government, in order to Bociu-e for themselves 
the grc.atcr power in tho midst of contending parties. 
This, with the disputes which arose concerning tho 
succession to tho Lombard throne, led to the doum- 
f.all of tho Lombard kingdom witliin no long time 
after it had reached its utmost greatness. The 
popes allied themselves with tho Franldsh lungs, and 
Pepin, who had been anointed by Stephen H. to the 
‘ patriciate,’ i. c., tho governorship of Borne, inv,aded 
Italy (754), and compelled tho Lomb.ard lung Aistulf 
(749 — 754), who cherished tho same ambitious 
designs as Liutprand, to rotram from further con- 
quests, and oven to give up some of the cities which 
had alrcad)' 3 'ioldcd to his arms, which Pepin (755) 
bestowed tipon the Eoman Church and common- 
we.alth. Kew causes of hostilitj' between the Prank 
and Lombard monarchs arose when Charlemagne 
sent back to her father his wife, tho d.auq. tar of the 
Lombai-dling Hcsidcrius (754 — 774), and Desiderius 
supported The claims of tho children of Carloman, 
Charlemagne’s brother. In the autumn of 773, 
Charlemagne invaded Italj'j and in M.ay of the 
■following }’e.ar, Pavia was conquered, and tho 
Lombanl kingdom, after an exlslcnco of 20G years, 
was overthrorvn. In 77G, an insurrection of some 
of tho Lombard dukes brought Charlemagne ag.ain 
into It.aly, and tho dukedoms were broken domi 
into emmties, and the Lombard sj’stcm, as far as 
possible, sup 2 )lantcd by that of tho Franles. In 
S03, a tvea^ between Clmrlemagne, the western, 
and Xicephorus, the c.astern emperor, confirmed tho 
right of tho former to tho Lombard territory, vrith 
Borne, the Exarchate, Itavcnna, Istria. and part 
of D.ilmatia ; whilst tho eastern empire retained 
the islands of Venice and tho maritime towns of 
I).ilmatin, with Kaplcs, Sicilj’, and jiart of Calabria. 
Compare Turk’s Eh Lonrjoharden md ihr VoVxrccld 
(Rost. 1835) ; and Plcglor’s Eas KOnigrcidi dcr 
Longoharden in //alien (Lcip. 1851). 

LO'MBAEDy, tho name given to that p.art of 
Upper Italy which formed the ‘nucleus’ of the 
kingdom of tho Lombards (q. v.). It consisted of 
tho whole of Italy north of tho peiuusul.a, with tlio 
exceptions of Savoy and Venice, and after tho f.all 
of the Lombard kingdom, in 774, was incorporated 


in tho Oarlovingian empire. In 843, it was created 
a separate kingdom, but Was not entirely severed 
from tho Frankish monarchy till 888. From this 
time it was ruled by its own kings till 9G1, when 
it was annexed to the Gorman empire. Out of 
tho wrecks of tho old independent khrgdom now 
.arose .a niunber of independent duchies, as Friuli, 
Mantua, Susa, Piedmont, &c., .and soon afterw.ards 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Pavia. 
These republics consisted of one sovereign town, 
surrounded by, in many cases, a largo extent of 
dependent territory. The Lombard cuics declared 
themselves independent towards tho commence- 
ment of tho 12th c., and in 11G7 were joined by 
their less powerful neighbovu-s in tho ‘first Lombard 
!c.agiie,’ for the maintenance of their liberties, 
.ag.amst Frederic Barb.arossa, whom they severely 
defc.ated in 117G. In 1225, they were compelled to 
form the ‘ second Lombard league ’ .ag.ainst Frederic 
II., and with similar success. About this time, 
petty tyrants arose in most of the cities, and the 
country w.os distracted by internal dissensions, 
which were carefully fostered by France and Ger- 
m.any. These two great powers and Sp.ain strove 
for the possession of Lombardy. Tho last succeeded 
in obtaining it in 1540, and held possession till 
about 170G, when after .another dispute, the duchies 
of hlilan and Mantua (the country bounded by the 
Ticino, Po, Mineio, and Switzerland), which alone 
now retained tho name of L., came into tho hands 
of Austria, and were design.ated ‘Austrian Lom- 

b. ardja’ In 179C, it became part of tho Cisalpine 
rcpuMc, but in 1815 w.as restored to Austria, ami 
annexed politic.ally to tho newly-acquired Venetian 
territory under tho name of tho Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom. This union w.as dissolved in 1859 by tho 
Italian warj L. w.as given up to tho new Icingdom 
of Italj, Aiutria, however, retaining, for a time, her 
Venetian territory. There is now no official division 

c. alled L., the country h.aving been parcelled out 
into tho provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, 
Crcmon.a, Milan, Pavia, and Sondrio. Its total area 
was S2G4 English sqn.iro miles, with a population, in 
1SG2, of 3,2G1,000. 

Tho northern districts of L. are alpine in 
ch.aracter, but the rest of tho countrj' is of extra- 
ordinary fertilitj’, induced chiefly by the universal 
practice of irrigation. Tlie country is celebrated 
for the products of its pasture-land, and as much 
as 50,009,000 lbs. of cheese is annually produced in 
the dairies of Lombard}". Agriculture is here in 
a more advanced state th.an m any other part of 
Italy, whc.at, rice, and maize being tho principal 
crops; melons, gomds, oranges, figs, citrons, pome- 
granates, peaches, plums, and other fruits of excel- 
lent qu.ality, are largely produced. The numerous 
mulberry 2 flantations form another prominent 
feature, and vines are extensively cidtivatcd, 
though tlie 1 x 1110 produced from them is of inferior 
qualitj". Various kinds of marble, some of them of 
grc.at bo.auty, form the chief item in tho mineral 
Xiroducts of L. ; a few iron mines exist in Como 
aud Borg.amo. The chief manufactures are silk, 
cotton, and woollen goods, flax, paper, glass, and 
2 )ottery; tho .annual v.aluo of the sUk exceeds 
£3,000,000. Education is very genonally diffused 
among tho people, and they aro well supplied \vith 
newspapers and soiontifio aud literary journals. 

LOMBO'K, an island in that crescent group in tho 
Malayan Arclupelago Imown as tho Sunda Islands. 
It lies between Bali on tho west, and Sumbawa 
on the '■•ist ; lat. from 8° 12' to 9’ S., long, from IIG" 
44' to 110° 40' E. Area estimated at 1480 square 
miles ; pop. at 200,000, who .are all Mohammedans. 
The north and south coasts aro each tuaversed by a 
chain of mountains, some of which are volc.anie, but 
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tLo interior is .a fertile valley. Eicc and cotton arc' 
largely cultivated, 20,000 tons of the former being 
exported .annually. The c.apital is Mataram, the 
principal seaport, Ampanam. 

LOME'NTDM. Sec Legotit- 

LO'SIOND, Locn, the largest of the Scottish 
hakes, lies heWeen Dnmhartonshiro on the arest, 
.and the counties of Stirling .and Perth on the east. 
It is 24 iiilles long, is 7 miles broad .at the southern 
extremity, though the northern half 'is onty about 
.a mile in vidth, and has an area of 45 square miles. 
Its depth aaarics from GO to COO feet, and its surface 
is only .about 22 feet above the level of the se.a. 
The av.atcrs of the loch are savclled by the contri- 
butions of m.any strc.ams, the chief of avliich is the 
Endrick, from the south-east ; the surplus waters 
are c.anied off by the Leven, .an aflluent of the 
Clyde. The lower portion of the loch is surrounded 
by a hilly but well-cultiv.ated and linelj' wooded 
countr 3 ’, and the character of tlie scenery is in the 
highest degree rich .and beautiful. Around the 
northern portion of the loch are piled high, wild, 
and picturesque mas.qes of mountains — Ben Lomond 
on the cast, aivd the Arrochar hills on the west. 
The surface is dotted over with lumierous islands, 
which arc finely diversified in their general appear- 
ance, and contribute greatly to the cxqmsito beauty 
of the scene. .Several steamers plj- on the lake. 

LO'hlZA, a district town in the government of 
the same name, in Poland, on the left of the Karev, 
a tributarj' of the Vistula, and So miles north-east 
of AVarsaw, jil.aj-cd a prominent part in the history 
of Poland, but li.as never recovered from its suffer- 
ings during the Swcdisli wars. L. has a college, a 
gymnasiuin, an arsenal, and several jiaper-mills, 
and cloth and linen factories in its neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1SG7) 10,.7 W. 

LO'KDON, the capital of the British empire, 
stands on both banks of the Thames, about 00 miles 
from the sea. The dome of .St Paul's is in lat. 51° 
.'lO' ■IS’’ N., and in long. 5' IS" AV. The river here 
varies from 000 to 12UU feet in width. 

London, under the nmnes Lomlimmn, Lomlimnn, 
.and Auuunta, was one of the chief stations of the 
Boraans in Britain. Thej’ encircled a 2 >ortion of 
what is now the Cili/ with a wall, which was rebuilt 
and extended in later ages. In .Stow's time, the 
remains of the Norman or Anglo-Norman w.all averc 
about two miles in extent, from the Thames at the 
Torver to the Thames at Bl.aekfriars. The great fire 
of IGGG, and continual reconstructions in later .age.s, 
have nearly oblitenatcd .all traces of the old w.all. 
The seven gates wliieli iiierccd it are entirelj’ gone, 
Tanplc IStir being merclj- one of the outer bars or 
suburban gates. 

It is .almost iinpossihlo to s.aj’ what is the size of 
L., because there is no houndarj' ai’all, nor anj' 
definite number of surromiding vill.agc.s and p.arishes 
included avithin it. ‘ London avithin the avails,’ the 
original Citj', comprises onlj' 370 acres ; ‘ London 
avitliout the av.alls’ comprises 230 acres ; then there 
.are the city of AA’’cstminster and the borough of 
.Sonthavarlc ; the ‘ Toaver Hamlets,’ comprising 
Bethnal Green, AA’hitechapcl, .Stepney, hlile End, 
Pojilar, Bl.ackw.all, he . ; the northern suburbs of 
Marylebouo, Portland Toavn, Camden and Kentish 
Touais, St Paneras, H.amjrstead, Islington, D.alston, 
Cl.aiitoii, Ilacknej’, he . ; the avestern suburbs of 
Kensington, Chelsea, Pimlico, Tj’bnniia, Netting 
Hill, B.aysav.atcr, AA’’cstbourno, Eulliam, P.addington, 
he . ; many p.arishes in the centre, but avestaaaard of 
the City ; Bermondsej', Lambeth, Noaa'ington, 
AVandsaa-orth, Keimington, .Stookaa’cll, Brixton, 
Claph.am, C.amberavell, Pcckham, Ilotherhithe, he., 
in Surrey ; and Dcirtford, Grccnaa-jch, Penge, 


Hatcham, Blacldicath, Leaadsham, Lee, &o., in Kent. 
The Post-office L. is larger than the Parliamentary 
L. ; and tho Police L. is larger than either. It is 
usual, however, now to take, as the limit of L., tho 
area under the openation of the ‘ Metropolis Local 
Government AeV which is also adopted by tho 
Eegistrar-general for the census, and for the tables 
of mortality ; it is nearly identical avith the area 
under the control of the Metropolitan Board of 
AATorks, and with that under the control of the 
London School Board (est.ablished bj' the Education 
Act of 1870). The area of the metropolis, as thus 
defined, is .about 78,200 acres, equal to 122 sq. miles. 
This area contained, in ISGl, 359,421 inhabited 
houses and 2,803,034 inhabitants ; and in 1871, 
417, .348 houses .and 3,251,804 inhabitants. On census 
night, April 1871, the exact population of tho 
metropolis, under six different interpretations of 
that term, was as follows : 

City of I.om’.on, 74,733 

rarliamcnl.ary Lnnilnn, . , . 3,005,101 

IlepI..trnr-yoncr«r!i London, . . . 3,351,804 

Local Mannpcmcnl I.ondon, , . 3,304,530 

School-bnord London, . . • , 3,305,005 

roller London, ..... 3,883,092 

In round numbers, tho dimensions may- be esti- 
mated at about 13 miles from c.ast to avest, and 91 
from north to south. For parliamentary purposes, 

L. constitutes ten boron glis — viz.. City of London, 
AA’’cstminstcr, Southwark, hfarylohonc, Finsbury, 
Tower llamlets, Hackney, Chelsea, Lambeth, and 
Grecmnch ; tho first sending four members, and the 
others two each. For poor-law purposes, L. is 
divided into 40 unions, in some cases single parishes, 
in others groups of parishes. The ‘ Sletropolitan 
Buildings Act’ of 1855— which gives some kind of 
official control over tho ranging of houses in streets, 
the remov.al of projections anil sheds, the manage- ' 
ment of rebuilding and repairs, the compulsory 
rcp.air of houses in a dangerous condition, &c. — '' 
diiides tho metropolis into 5G districts, of which 4 
arc in the City of L., 5 in the City of AVestminstcr, 

30 in other p.arts of tho metropolis north of tho 
Thames, and 17 south of tho Th.amcs. Tho City 
of L., ns it c.aunot increase in size, is rapidly 
decreasing in population, owing to tho substitution 
of l.argo coinmcrci.al eskablishracnts for dwelling- 
houses. Little over 70,000 persons sleep in the 
City at night, whereas ne.arly 700,000 enter and quit 
it every d.ay. 

The Thames at L. is crossed by tho following 
bridges: London Bridge, South-eastern' Eailw.ay 
City Bridge, Southw.ark Bridge, Chatham and 
Dover Bailway Bridge, Blackfriai-s Bridge, AA'^atcrloo 
Bridge, Charing Cross Bailway and Foot Bridge, 
AA'’estminstcr Bridge, Lambeth Bridge, Akauxb.-Ul 
Bridge, Firalico Railw.ay Bridge, Chelsea Suspen- 
sion Bridge, Cadogan or Albert Bridge, Batterse.i 
Bridge, ’iVest London Railway Bridge, Putney 
Bridge, and Hammersmith Bridge. (Tho bridges at 
Bamc.'i, ICew, and Richmond can scarcely bo s.aid ti 
be within metropolitan limits.) Near and bctweei 
these bridges arc about 20 steam-boat piers, for tin 
accommodation of river p.assengcrs. Tho Tliamr i 
Tunnel, formerly a footway^ under the river, 1201' 
feet long, .about two miles below London Bridge, 
now constitutes part of tho Past London Pailwaij, 

A little way' below London Bridge is the Tov’< 
Suhieay, a small tunnel for foot passengers. Fo( 
the accommodation of such shiirping as cannci 
conveniently load and unload in the river, 
Katharine’s Docks, London Docks, Limehouse Dock 
West India Docks, Past India Docks, and Victor-. 
Docks, have been fox-mod on the northern shore 
and tho Commercial and Grand Surrey Docks ( i 
the southern. 'The p.art of tho Thames just belot 
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London Bridge, called the Pool, is the great 
rendezvous for coal-ships ; below that, as far as 
Blaokwall, is the Port, occupied by ships of greater 
burden. Of canals, the Paddington, Kegent’s,.and 
Grand Surrey are the chief. 

In matters of government, L. is under yexy varied 
jurisdiction. The lord mayor and corporafson exer- 
cise peculiar powers in the Gity, in reference to tolls, 
dues, markets, the administration of justice, police, 
drainage, lighting, paving, and a variety of other 
matters. The City is divided into 25 wards, each 
represented by an alderman; the aldermen are 
chosen for life, and are magistrates by virtue of their 
ofEce. The Common Oouncil consists of 206 mem- 
bers, who, with the lord mayor and aldermen, form 
a land of parliament for the management of City 
affairs.^ The Mansion Souse and Guildhall are ,45ie 
chief buildings for the transaction of corporate busi- 
ness. The Metropolitan Oommissioners of Police, and 
the Metropolitan Board of TForfc, have control over 
the whole metropolis excqit the City. Westminster 
and Southwark are each under local authorities, but 
only in minor matters. The drainage is managed 
by two Boards^ of Works, one for the City, and one 
for the rest of the metropolis, and has been improved 
by a vast and costly system of sewerage, paid for by 
the householders. Nearly all the drainage and sew- 
age enter the Thames at points 12 mUes below Lon- 
don Bridge, instead of in London itself ; the expense of 
these great works has reached nearly j£5,000,000. 
The gas supply is in the hands' of joint-stock com- 
panies ; and so is the ‘icater supply : the avater 
being obtained from the Thames, and from the New 
Kiver, one of its afiluents. Both systems are in 
some degree controlled by the Boards, &c., above 
named. Ip. police jurisdiction, the City of L. is en- 
tirely distinct from the rest of the metropolis. In 
1803, an attempt was made by the government to 
bring alt under one jurisdiction ; but the opposition 
of the citizens was so strong, that the a'ttempt failed. 
The City police, about 700 in number, are in 6 
divisions, and have 7 stations ; there are two police- 
offices or jxistice-rooms, one at the Mansion House, 
and one at Giiildhall. All the rest of the metropolis 
is under the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police, 
with headquarters at WhitehalL There are 21 
divisions, all but one (the Thames Police) denoted 
by letters of the .alphabet ; the full force, officers and 
men, is about 8500. There are 14 polic^ -courts, 
attended by i23 police magistrates,- for takmg cog- 
nizance of tfenoes -within the metropolis, but 
outside the Oity, 

The streets of L., extending, ivith lanes and coirrts, 
nearly 30,000 miles in, aggregate length, depend 
mainly for their direction on the course of the 
Th.ames ; the principal of them being nearly cast and 
west. One line of route extends from Hammersmith 
to Mile End and Bow, through Piccadilly, Strand, 
•md Cheapside ; another, beginning in the Uxbridge 
Boad, passes through Oxford Street and Holborn, 
and joins the former at Cheapside. There is still a 
deficiency of 'wide thoroughfares for the City traffic; 
but a new street has lately been made from Black- 
friars Bridge to the Mansion House— in connection 
with the llorthern or Victoria Thames Bmhanhmcnt 
— the two together forming a wide and handsome 
avenue from Westminster Abbey to the heart of the 
City. , L. is very deficient in wide convenient streets 
running north and south. Most of the new streets 
formed -witliin the last few years are far superior in 
all respects to those formed fifty or a hundred years 
ago — except those at the ontsknts, which are mostly 
poor and slight. Kogeut Street and the Quadrant 
form the finest street in London, for general effect ; 
but the most palatial street is PaU MaU, o-sving to 
the number of cluh-houses situated there, most of 


which are fine buildings. Of the fifty or sixty 
principal club-houses in L., the Army and JVavy, 
Guards', University, Carlton, Reform, Travellers' , 
Athenmum, United Sa-vice, and United University, 
are in this one street. A continuous range of fine 
shops extends from Pall MaU to CornhiU. 

.^ong -the buildings in L. belonging to the crown 
or to the nation, the following are the principal : 
St James's Palace, an irregular and inelegant cluster 
of buildings, used for court purposes, but not as the 
Queen’s residence. Buckingham Palace, the Queen’s 
London ■ residence, a large but low quadrangular 
mass, with very inadequate' court accommodation. 
Marlborough Souse, residence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Kensington Palace, occupied 
partly by royalty, partly by recipients of court 
favour. Souses of Parliament, a vast structure, 
which has cost £3,000,000 ; perhaps the finest, and 
certainly the largest. Gothic building in the world 
appUed to chnl pmposes ; the river-front is 900 feet 
long. Westminster Sail, a nohle old structure, of 
which the main haU is 290 feet by 68, and 110 high. 
Somerset Souse, a quadrangular structure -with a 
river-frontage of COO feet ; it is mostly occupied by 
Government offices. The Admiralty, noticeable 
chiefly for the screen in front of the courtyard. The 
Sorse Guards, the offici.al residence of the com- 
mauder-in-chief, with an arched entrance to St 
James’s Park. The Treasury, the Some Office, the 
Privy Council Office, and the Board of Trade, occupy 
a cluster of buildings in WhitehalL The Foreign 
and India Offices form a noble new group near White- 
hall ; and the Colonial and other offices .are being 
built immediately adjacent. The IFar Office, in P.all 
Mall, a large but plain brick building. The British 
Museum (q. v.). The National Gallery, devoted to a 
portion of the national pictures, in Trafalg.ar Square. 
The Museum of Economic Geology, in Jermyn Street, 
a small but well-planned building. Burlington 
Souse, oppropri.ated by the nation to the Royal 
Academy and to sever.al scientific societies. The 
South Kensington Museum, a medley of buildings 
more remarkable for convenience th.an for beauty, 
and_ filled -with a miscellaneous but valuable collec- 
tion’. The Guards' Barrachs, Chelsea. The Custom 
Souse, with a long room 190 feet by 66, is finely 
situated on the river-side. The General Post-office, 
a noble mass in St Martin’s-le-Grand, has a central 
hall 80 feet by GO, and 53 high, with a vast number 
of offices all around it ; and a large new block of 
buildings just opposite, finished in 1873. The Mint, 
on Tower Hill, is a cluster of buildings in which the 
gold and silver coinage is managed (a new structure 
near the Thames Embankment, is in contemplation). 
The Tower of London is a confused m.ass of houses, 
towers, forts, batteries, ramparts, b.arracks, armouries, 
storehouses, and other buildmgs, included within a 
boundary of about 900 feet by 800, at the extreme 
eiistern verge of the City. 

L. is the seat of a bishopi'io, which comprises 
about 320 benefices. The income of the bishop is 
£10,000 a year. St Paul’s is the cathedral for the 
diocese ; it is situated at the east end of Ludgate 
HiU, extending to Che.apside, and was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren (1675 — 1710) at a cost of £748,000. 
It is built in the form of a cross, is 514 feet long, by 
286 wide ; the cross, which surmounts the ball over 
the dome, is 356 feet above the marble pavement 
below. St Paul’s contains many monuments to 
illustrious persons. (Plans are in progress for an 
extensive and costly restoration of the interior.) 
Westminster Abbey, also cruciform, is 630 feet in ex- 
treme outer len^h, by 203 in width ; the west 
towers afer226 feet lugh. Henry VII.’s chapel, at 
the east end, is a beautiful example of enriched 
Gothic. The abbey has no speoi.al connection ■u’ith 



the see of London, hut is intimately connected with Central Criminal Court in the Old BaUey ; ecclesi- 
satne of the court and parliamentary ceremonials, astical and other special courts at Doctors’ Commons, 
It was originally a Benedictine monastery, and is said &c. (A large space has been cleared, between the 
to have been founded by Sebert, king of the Bast Strand and Lincoln’s Inn, for new law courts, in 
Saxons (circa CIO); enlarged by King Edgar and substitution of most of these.) What are called 
Edward the . Confessor ; and rebuilt, nearly ns wo the Inns of Court are in some sense colleges for 
now see it, by Henry III. and Edward 1. Here the practitioners in the law ; they comprise the Inner 
Icings and queens of England have been crowned. Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and 
from Edward the Confessor to Queen Victoria ; and Gray’s Inn; and there are others called Inns of 
here many of them have been buried. The Poet’s Chancery, comprising Thavies', Furnival’s, Staple, 
Corner, with its tomhs and monuments of eminent Barnards, Clifford’s, Clement’s, Lyon’s, New, and 
men, is a well-known spot of the Ahbc}’. St Saviour’s, Serjeant’s Inns. Connected incidentally with legal 
in Southwarlc, is the third in importance' of the L. matters is the liccord Office, a large depository for 
churches. The largest Homan Catholic Church is in official papers in Fetter Lane. The legal practi- 
St George’s Fields. The largest Dissenting Chapel is tioners in L., besides judges, &c., comprise about 
Mr Spurgeon’s Baptist Tabernacle, Newington Butts. 4000 soheitors and attorneys, and 2000 barristers. 
There are in L. nearly one thousand places of wor- In connection with the shipping of L., and the 
ship, of which those belonging to the Church of import and export trade, the Locls above named 
England are rather less than one half ; the religious contain more than 300 acres of water space, and a 
deiromin.ations arc about 30. barge amount of warehouse, shed, and vault accom- 

Of schools of all kinds, there are in L. about 2000, modation— besides warehouses in various p.arts of 
including Private, Parochial, Bagged, Church and tho city, away from the docks. From 0000 to 7000 
Chapel, National, British, Free, Grammar, and B.ato- ships enter these docks annually. Nearlj' all the 
payers’ Board schools. Many small and inefficient saihng-.vcssols which come to L. laden with co.al, 
private schools have lately been closed as a conse- instead of entering docks to unload their cargoes, 
quenco of tho opening of good public schools. The lie in tho stream of tho river, and transfer their coal 
chief educational cst.ablishmcnts arc London Uni- to lighters, which convey it to tho yards of coal- 
versify, King’s f/olkqc, University College, Gordon merchants, situated either on tho banks of tbo river 
'College, Bcgcni’/Parl: College, Kew College, ircsleyan itself, or of the canals which run into it. One-fourth 
College, Ilachicy College, Training Colleges belonging of tho whole ship tonnavo of England, and one-half 
to the National, British and Foreign, and Home and of tho large steamers, belong to London. Of tho 
Colonial School Societies, il'estminster School, St ships that enter the jiort of L., about CO per cent. 
Paul’s School, Charter-house School, Christs Ilospi- arc engaged in tho Jorcign and colonial trade, 40 
tal or tho Blue-coat School, tho Gray and Green per cent, in the coasting trade. About 100 vessels 
Coat Schools, Merchant Taylors’ School, Mercers’ enter tho_ port every day, four-fifths British, tho 
Grammar School, City of London School, and two rest foreign. The value of all .the mer- 
Ladics’ Colleges. Tho now schools, which have chandisc exported from tho port of L. is nearly 
been built by tho London Sohool Board, arc largo one-fourth of that of tho exports for tho whole 
and handsome. United ICingdora. The imports of wheat, flour. 

There arc .about 70 ahns-houses in London, 'flio cotton, dyc-stufls, palm-oil, and some other articles, 
societies, associations, and institutions of a more arc greater into Liverpool than into L. ; but L. 
or less permanent character, maintained for other Lakes tho lead in the imports of colonial produce, 
than money-making objects, arc not less than COO wines, and spirits. L. roeeives about half of tho 
in number. Of tho hospitals, tho chief arc Guy's, tot.al customs revenue of the kingdom, owing to tho 
St Thomas’s, the London, tho Poplar, tho Ilc-if- fact that duty-p.aying commodities constitute so 
minster, tho Charing Cross, St George’s, St Mary's, largo a proportion of its aggregate impOTts. 
Middlenc^i:^ Kvujs College^ Univcmitif ColUgc^ Great Tho principal marlccts of L. are the Cattle market 
J^orlhrrnjihoSinall-poXyihc Fcva\t\\c Consumption^ at I'cntonvillo, Covciit Garden (vegetable) Market^ 
tho JjOcL'f and the JiOi/al I^ree Ilospital^f. St ^'hoinafi's DilUngsgatc (fisli) MarJxt^ and *Snit7/*yrc/(^ (meat and 
Jlospltalj a magnificent pdc, has latclj' been rebuilt poultry) MarXet, The Cohnnhia^ Marhct^ Bethnal 
oil the Albert or Soutbern Thames Emhanhmentj Green, pre^^onted to the corporation of the City by 
opposite the IIouscs of Parliaiiieiit, St LaK'dSf and Baroness Bnrdctt Coutts, has not met tho anti- 
JJethUhem (for insane persons), and tho Foundling cipated want. In Bermondsey is a^ commercial 
Jlospiialj are special in their objects. Of the GOO Hide and Shin Mavhet. Tho establishments for 
institutions above alluded to, about -00 arc hospitals, wholesale dealings are, of course, stupendous m 
dispensaries, infirmaries, and asylums ; wliilo the character ; of coal alone, L. now rcc]Uire3 more thari 
remaining 400 are religious, visiting, or bcucvolcnt 6,000,000 tons annually. The whole immb(^ of 
institutions. distinct trades or occupations in L. is about 2000. 

There arc courts of equity, courts nf conimoii law. There arc about SO Trade Guihh or Citu Companies 
Bberifls* courts, and county courts —besides various in I>., many of which possess large revenues ; but 
courts coming under other designations; but the they do not now exert much inlluencc on the actual 
numher varies according as law*refoniis aro intro- course of trade and manufactures ; the chief among 
duccd. Tliero aro 7 sessions-houscs (Old Bailey, them, called the Tu'clve Great CompanicSf are the 
Guildhall, Tower Hamlets, Southwark, Kensington, M€rc€rs\ Grocers', Draj^ers', Fishmongers, Gokh 
Clcrkenwell, and ’Westminster), Tho iirisonsbavc smith^f , Sldnners' , Merchant Taylors , Haberdashers , 
undergone many change.s wit^iin tho last few years, Salters*, Ironmongers', 1 intners , and CloUtwotleis 
jiavtly owinf’ to tho decay of old buildings, and Companies, all of which have Halls, in uhicli 

partly to changes in tho law of imprisonment. At banquets are held. The , 

present the buildings actually used as prisons arc and Stationers' Companies still exercise some active 
about twelve in number, tho chief being Newgate, control over those trades. The hanks m L., cither 
Holloway, Pentoiudllc, Cold Bath Fields, Milbank, private or joint-stock, aro about 100 in number, 
Clcrlcciiwcll, Brixton, FuUiam, and Wandsworth, many of which liavc two or more banking-houses. 
The chief buildings in L. connected ^vitll law and There arc about as many insurance ojliccs ; some 
justice aro the foUo^ving ; the Hall for life only, some for fire oulj^, some for life and 

Courts of Law and Equity ; tlio I/incoln's Inn fire. The buildings for these baulcs and insurance 

Courts of Equity; tho Ouildhall Courts; yihe offices aro among the best in London. Tho 
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I of England, one of 'Sir Jolin Soane’s most suc- 
cessful works, gives employment to about 1000 
clerks, &c. The Royal Exchange is noticeable 
cliielly for Sir E. Westmacott’s sculpture in 
the pediment. The Corn, Exchange, the Coal 
Exchange, and the Hop and Malt Exchange are con- 
venient for their imrposes. The Stock Exchange, 
near the Bank, is nearly hidden from view. The 
gre.at w.areliousos for foreign and colonial produce 
lie chiefly eastward of the city ; while the wholesale 
•establishments for textile goods occupy enormous 
buildings in the neighbourhood of Che.apsido and St 
Paul’s Churchyard. Most of the large manufac- 
turing establishments lie either eastward or Isonth- 
ward, the centre and the .west of the metropolis 
being engaged in selling rather than in making. 
Large clusters of excellently arranged dwellings and 
lodging-houses for the working classes have been 
erected in various parts of L. 

The passenger and goods trafflo-on L. requires 
vast resources. There ai-e 11 railway comp.anics, 
having the termini of their lines in L., besides minor 
lines, more or less under the control of those com- 
p.inies. In addition to about 20 large passenger 
stations, there are at least 150 smaller within the 
limits of the metropolis. There is one railway 
north fand south through the heart of L., and 
four extending ne.arly through it cast and west. 
The vastness of the local tralflo may bo illustrated 
by the fact that the Metropolitan and Metro- 
poliltm Eistrkt Railways, ‘working in concert, 
despatch about 500 trains per day, and accommo- 
date about 30 stations, all avithin the limits of the 
metropolis, and all north of the Thames. There 
are in L. about 140 booking-offices connepted avith 
inns, having rel.ation to passenger and carrier traffic. 
For wateritraffio, there are about 50 wharfs and 
gnayi on the Tliames, besides a considerable number 
on the Begent’s and other canals. There are about 
1700 omnibuses and 0000 cabs. It has been ascer- 
t.ained that, on an average day, 1000 vehicles per 
honr pass through Cheapside; and on an average 
da}' of 24 bom's, 170,000 persons and 20,000 vehicles 
hivve been counted crossing London Bridge. A great | 
length of street tramway has been formed in L. and 
the suburbs. 

Of the open places in the metropolis, the Parks 
are the most imjjortaut. Hyde Park,, St Jameds 
Park, the Green Park, Regents Park, Fid ria Park, 
Kensingtoh, Park, Finsbury Park, Southwark Park, 
Kcnningtoii Park, and Battersea Park, all belong to 
the nation, and are purposely kept out of the builders’ 
hands ; they are most valuable as ‘ lungs’ to London. 
Prim rose H ill and Hampstead Heath may beincludcd 
in the number. The Zoological Gardens, Hortiad- 
tural Gardens, and Botanic Gardens .are bc.autifal 
places, belonging to priviite societies. The Cemeteries, 
substitutes for the old chm-ohyards, are .at Higbgatc, 
Finchley, Stoke Nervingtou, JHle End, Kensal Green, 
Bethnal Green, Brompton, Nunhead, Colney Hatch, 
Camberwell, Norwood, &c. Of places of amuse- 
ment, there .are 3 opera-houses, about 30 theatres, 
12 music-halls and concert rooms of largo dimen- 
sions (including Albert Hall), a much larger number 
of smaller size, and very numerous exhibition-rooms 
of a-arious kinds ; of avluch the Annual International 
ErhibilionsXmiFlmg at South Kensington was opened 
in 1871. Of publio columns and statues in open 
places, L. contains a smaller number than is due to 
its size. The chief are the following: The Albert 
Memorial, Hyde Park ; the Monument, Fish Street 
Hill ; Kelson Column, Trafalg.ar Square ; Wdlingion 
Statue, Hyde Park Comer ; AdMlcs Statue, Hyde 
Park; Guards' AfcMon'al, Pall Mall ; Crimean Monu- \ 
ment, Westminster; Fork Column, ‘Waterloo Steps; j 
HavdocEs and KapleFe statues, Trafalgar Sqimre; j 


OwlmTO’s statue, Thames Embankment ; Peel’s 8'lai!(e, 
Cheapside, &o. Of drinking fountains, which are 
numerous, the finest was presented to Victoria Park 
by Baroness Burdett Coutts. There are many cheap 
public baths and wash-houses in L. 

L. is not supplied ■with hotels in a manner ade- 
quate to its size and importance. The best of those 
belonging to the rail'way companies are the Great 
Northern, the Midland, the Victoria' and Euston, 
the Great Western, the Grosvenor, the Charing Gross, 
and the Cannon Street. Of the others, the only one 
grand in appearance is the Langham. 

LONDON, chief city of the county of Middlesex^ 
Ontario, Canada, is situated at the junction of the 
two branches of the riVer Thames, about 114 miles 
west-south-west from Toronto, ■with which it is 
connected by the Great Western Eailway. The 
situation, whose fitness for a town w.as recognised 
by General Simcoe as early as 1784, only began to 
be cle.ared and laid out in 1825 ; but such has boon 
the r.apidity of the city’s growth, that, in 1852, the 
population had risen to 7124; in 1857, to 15,000; 
and although it had fallen at the census of 1851 to 
11,555, it has again (1871) risen to 15,825. With the 
suburbs, it is about 20,000. When the city w.as called 
L., the river, which had formerly been Icnown by an 
ludi.an name, received that avhich it now bears ; a 
Westminster and a Blackfriars Bridge were throavn 
over it; and the names given to the princip.al streets 
and localities, still seem to indicate a desire to make 
the westernmost city of Canada a reproduction, as 
far as possible, of the c.apital of England. The 
Th.ames ■wiU probably be made navigable as far as 
L., to give it a communication by water ■udth the 
lakes, and it has already .an outlet by r.ailw.ay to 
every part of the American continent. The centre 
of a rich agricultural district, L. carries on a large 
trade in the produce of the country. While there are 
also many foimdries, tanneries, breweries; printing- 
offices, issuing three daily and several weekly nows- 
p.apers; and, outside the city, largo petroleum re- 
fineries. Huron College, Hellmuth College, .and Hell- 
muth Ladies’ College, are educational institutions 
recently cstablishoi 

LONDON, Custom of, in English Law, is peculiar 
in several respects, and the laws there ffiffor in 
those respects from the rest of the country. Thus, 
in the City (and by the City is meant only the City 
proper, or a small portion of the metropolis), a law 
of foreign attachment exists, which resembles tho 
Scotch law of arrestment, by avhich a creditor may 
attach or seize tho goods or debts of his debtor, in 
the hands of third parties, to abide tho result of an 
action to be brought. The City of London also had 
.a'custom until recently which resembled the Scotch 
l.aav of Legitim (q. v.) and Jus Rdictee (cj. v.l, by 
which a person at death could not by aviU msin- 
hcrit his oluldron, or leaa’o his wife destitute. 
This custom was abolished by the stat. 19 and 20 
Viet. c. 94. There is .also a peculiar custom by which 
the common council elect their oavn sheriffs, instead 
of the croavn electing them. There .are also several 
other customs relating to loo.al offences of minor 
importance. 

LONDON OLA‘Sr, or LOWER EOCENE 
STRATA (q. v.), are a series of beds occupying tho 
lower b.asin of the Thames from Hungerford to 
Harwich and Herne Bay; and also an extensive 
tri.an^.ar region in Hampshire and tho neighbour- 
ing counties, whose base extends along tho coast 
from Dorchester nearly to Brighton, while its apex 
reaches, to S.alisbury. Tho beds are arranged in 
three B’ootions : London Ckay Proper and Bognor 
Beds, m.aximum thicloioss, 480 feet; Plastic and 
Mottled Clays and Sands, maximum thickness, 160 
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feet ; Tlianet Sands, maximum tliickness, 90 feet : 
total, 730 feet. 

Tlie London Clay Proper consists of tenacious 
dark-gray and broum clay, -n-itb layers of scptaria, 
which occur in sufScient quantity in the beds near 
Harwich and along the coast of Hanvich to be used 
for the manufacture of Roman cement. In Hamp- 
shire, the clays are bluish, and have running through 
them bands of sand, sometimes compacted into hard 
stone, called Bognor Rock. In both basins, the clay 
rests on a thin bed of variously coloured sand and 
flint pebbles. The London Clay is rich in fossils. 
Many palm and other fruits have been described 
•by Eowerbank from the island of Sheppey : masses 
of wood, often bored by the teredo, are not 
unfrequent. The mollusca belong to genera which 
now inhabit warmer seas than those of Britain, 
such as cones, volutes, nautilus, &c. About fifty 
species of fish have been described by Agassiz from 
Sheppey, among which are a sword-fish and a saw- 
fish. The remains of several birds and pachyder- 
matous animals tell of the neighbourhood of laud ; 
and the numerous turtles, with the crocodiles and 
gavials, whose remains are associated with thepi, 
no doubt infested the banks of the great river 
which floated down the Sheppey fruits. 

The Plastic Clays, or AVoolwich .and Reading 
scries of Prestwich, are very variable in character, 
consisting chiefly of clays and .argUJaceous sands, 
which are '/ed, as their name implies, in the 
manufacture of pottery. They contain a mixture 
of marine and fresh-w.ater shells, shewing that 
they have been deposited in estu.aries. They attain 
their maximum thickness of 90 feet in the Isle of 
Thanet, and thin out westward, till at -Windsor 
they .are only four feet thick— beyond this, they 
entirely disappear. 

LONDON CONFERENCES. The first diplo- 
matic meeting so designated avas held in 1826 and the 
following years, for the regulation of tho aflTairs of 
Greece ; the next one was held in 1830, to arrange 
terms of agreement or of separation between 
Belgium and Holland. The terms of agreement 
proposed not being accepted by the disputants, 
Holland made .an appeal to arms ; but the capture 
of Antwerp by tho French, and the blockade of their 
coast by the English and French fleets, brought the 
Dutch to agree to a treaty of definitive separation, 
21st M.ay 1833. A third conference avas held in 
1840, on the Turko-Egyptiau question, in which 
France refused to take part. In 1851, a protocol 
was signed in London by the representatives of aU 
the Great Powers, declaring tho indivisibility of 
the Danish monarchy (inclusive of Slesvig and 
Holstein). 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. When Univcrsiiy 
College, London, was first established (in 1825), it 
was known as L. U., although a mere joint-stock 
undertaldng. A change took place in 1836, when 
it received a charter as University College. At the 
same time, by another charter, L. U. was estab- 
lished — not a building for teaching, nor a body of 
teachers and scholars, but a body of persons em- 
powered to examine candidates and confer degrees. 
As this second charter was only valid during ‘ royal 
■will and pleasure,’ it required to be renewed at the 
de.ath of WiUiam PV., and the accession of Vic- 
toria ; and a new charter was accordingly granted, 
December 5, 1837. Additional powers were given, 
Jidy 7, 1850 ; and a whoUy new charter was 
signed April 9, 1858, instituting many changes in 
the functions and arrangements of London Uni- 
versity; again a wholly new charter, January _ 6, 
1863, with supplement (August 27, 1867)i admitting 
women to certain special examinations. University 


College, London, is stiU carried on in Gower Street, 
the original spot; but the University of London, or 
L. U., after occupying dififerent apartments granted 
by government, is now estabhshed in a speci.al 
building in Burlington Gardens (since 1870). The 
body consists virtually of a Chancellor, Vice-chan- 
cellor, 36 Fellows, and an indefinite number of 
Graduates. The Chancellor is appointed for life, or 
during royal pleasure, by the crown. The Vice- 
chancellor is annually elected by the FeUows from 
among their own-body. The 36 Fellows were named 
by the crown in the charter of 1858, for life; but as 
vacancies occur, the crown and the university fill 
them up in a mode that gives some control to each. 
The Graduates are those who, at any time since 
1836, h.ave had degrees (Bachelor, Master, or Doctor 
of certain faculties) conferred upon them by this 
university. The Senate is composed of the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-ch.ancellor, and Fellows, and has the 
power of making the whole of the by-laws for the 
government of the imiversity — within certain limits 
prescribed by the charter, and •ndth the approval of 
the Secretary of State. The Convocation is com- 
posed of all the graduates, except those who have 
taken the lower degrees within less than two years ; 
it meets occasionally, to vote and decide upon several 
minor matters ; but -the charter seems to confine all 
real power to the Senate. 

-When the new charter was given, in 1858, there 
were 47 coUeges and collegiate schools in connec- 
tion with L. tJ. — ^two in the colonies, and the rest 
in ,the United Kingdom. The number was later 
increased; the Secret.a;y of State and the Senate 
having the power of deciding what additional estab- 
lishments shaU be included. But since 1863, it is 
no longer required that candidates for examination 
should be certificated scholars of any of these insti- 
tutions: everything is thrown open, subject to 
pleasure of sen.ate. Examiners are appointed by 
the senate, which also defines the extent and mode 
of exa'mination. By the charter of the university, 
theology is entirely excluded. Yet there is an 
optional Scriptural examination under- by-laws. 
The degrees obtainable are those of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts, Baehelor and Doetor of Medieinc, 
Bachelor and. Doetor of Laws, Bachelor ^and Doctor 
of Science, Baehelor and Master of Surgery, Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music, and Doctor of Literature. 
There are examinations for women, distinct from 
men’s, in Literatiue and Science combined; and 
these first general examinations may be followed 
up, at will of candidate, by special examinations for 
certific.ates of higher proficiency in particular sub- 
jects. 

The number of candidates for matriculation in 
1876 w.is i071, 486 of whom passed : for B. A. ( Jinal), 
141 ; 59 passed : for M.A., 17 ; 11 passed : for B.So., 
(final), 41 ; 22 passed : for D.Sc., 7 ; 5 passed : for 
LL.B. (final), 22; 13 passed: for M.B. (final), 34; 
23 p.assed : for M.D., 17 ; 11 passed. General matri- 
culation examination must be undergone a certain 
time previously by candidates for any degree. — L. U. 
stands in no special relation to King’s CoUege (q.v.) 
in London. 

LONDONDERRY, Robert Stewart, second 
Marquis of, bom at Moimt Stewart, Do-wn County, 
Ireland, June 18, 1769, eldest son of Robert, first 
marquis, who represented the county of Do'wn 
many years in the Irish parliament. Educated at 
the Grammar-school, Armagh, and at St John’s 
CoUege, Cambridge, he entered the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1789, although then under age. In 1796 
he became Viscount Castlereagh ; and in 1798 he 
was made Chief Secretary for Ireland. It was the 
year of the insurrection and the French invasion, 
and some aUowanoe must be made for the terrible 






severities employed liy tlio Irisli government. Yet 
the cruel part he acted or tolerated in Ireland, in 
the suppression of the rebellion, and effecting the 
union, always weighed upon his repiitation. In 
1802, he was appointed President of the Board of 
Control, in the Addington administration. In 1805, 
he was promoted to the seals of the War and 
Colonial department, hut resigned, with the whole 
of the cabinet, on IPitt’s death in 180G. In the 
follovong year, ho resumed the office of War Min- 
ister, when ho organised the disastrous Walchereu 
expedition, hlr Canning, then Foreign Secretary, 
attacked Lord Castlereagh on this account with 
much acrimony and personality. The result was 
that both resigned, and a hostile meeting took 
place between them (21st September 1809), in 
which Canning was wounded. In 1812, affer the 
assassination of Mr Perceval, Lord Castlereagh 
became Foreign Secretary, a post which he held 
during the period illustrated by the military 
achievements of the Duke of Wellington. By 
this time the general direction of British policy 
was unalterably fixed by circumstances, and Lord 
Castlereagh i^has at least the merit of having 
pursued this fixed course with a steadiness, and 
even obstinacy, which nothing could abate. He 
was the soul of the coalition against Bonaparte, and 
it was oidy by his untiring exertions, and through 
his personal itrfluence, that it was kept together. 
He represented England at the Congress of Vierma 
in 1814, at the treaty of Paris in 181.5, and at the 
Congress of Aix-la-OhapellQ in 1818. While his 
foreign policy” was favourable to the principles and 
polic 3 '’ of the ‘ Holy Alliance ’ abroad, he constantly 
recommended arbitrary and despotic measwes at 
home. As the leader of the Liverpool goverment 
in the Lower House, he carried the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in 1817, and the ‘Six Acts,’ 
or ‘ the Gagging Bills,’ as they were called, of 1819 
— measures which will for ever stamp his name 
with infamy. The retirement of Canning from the 
ministry, rather than be a party to the prosecution of 
Queen Cai’olino (1820). threw the whole weight of 
business on Lord Castlereagh. By the death of his 
father in 1821, ho became Marquis of Londonderry ; 
but his mind became deranged, and he died, by his 
own hand, at his seat at Foot’s Cray, Kent, August 
12, 1822. The populace vmtnessed the funeral 
luocession in silence; but when the fin entered 
the walls of Westminster', a loud and exulting shout 
rent the 'air, which penetrated into the abbey, and 
broke upon the stillness of the funeral ceremony. 
This statesman, looked upon by one party as a 
' paragon of perfection, has been characterised by 
the other party as ‘the most intolerable mischief 
that ever was cast by an angry Providence on a 
helpless people.’ 

LO'HDOEDEERY, a maritime county of the 
province of Ulster, in Ireland, 40 miles in length by 
.84 in breadth, bormded H. by the Atlantic, B. by 
the county Antrim, and in part by Lough Neagh, 
S. by Tyrone, and W. by Donegal. Its area is 816 
square miles, or 522,315 acres, of which 91,759 are 
mountain, bog, waste, water, towns, &c. The popu- 
lation in 1871 was 173,900, of whom 77,358 were 
Catholics, 58,779 Presbyterians, 32,079 Episcopalians, 
and nearly 1000 Methodists. -The surface of L. 
is irregidar. From the eastern boundary, it rises 
gradually towards the west, for a distance of about 
10 miles, where commences an elevated district, 
rising in several points to a considerable height; 
Sawell, on the southern border, being 2236 feet 
high. On the western side, the surface falls gradu- 
ally towards Lough Foyle. The coast-line along 
the Atlantic is generally bold and precipitous. The 
shore of Lough Foyle is in most places an unvarying 


plain. The county may be divided longitudinally 
into two great geological districts, separated from 
each other by the river Hoe. In the western, which 
is mountainous, the mica-slate prevails, accompanied 
in some places by pi'imitive limestone. In the 
eastern, the mica-slate is overlaid by a succession 
of varying beds, capped, as in the adjacent Antrim 
district beyond the Barm, by a vast area of basalt, 
the dip of which, however, is the reverse of that on 
the opposite side of the river, and increasing in 
thickness towards the north, where in one place it 
reaches a depth of 900 feet. Many of the strata 
contain iron, and the ironstone of the mountain 
called Slieve GaUion was formerly worked, but the 
mining operations have been abandoned, from the 
failure of fuel. The soil is of a very mixed character, 
the greater part, ndth the exception of the alluvial 
spots on the banks of the several rivers, and of a 
considerable open district which stretches south- 
ward to Tyrone, being ill suited for wheat, or indeed 
for any cereal crop. In the year 1876, 188,926 acres 
were under crops of aU kinds. The number of cattle 
was 114,376 ; of sheep, 34,322 ; of pigs, 38,161. The 
total value of cattle, sheep, and pigs was £1,594,359. 
The system of agriculture has been materially im- 
provedunder the impulse given by the London society 
upon the large estates which it holds in the county. 
The principal rivers are the Foyle, the Faughan, 
the Roe, and the Bann. The first is navigable as 
far as L. for ships of 800 tons burden. The Bann, 
besides being a great source of motive-power for the 
staple manufactiue of Ulster, that of linen, is also 
celebrated for its salmon-fisheries, which are of great 
value. The chief towns are Londonderry City (q. v.), 
Coleraine, Newtown-Limavady, and Magherafelt. 
L. was in ancient times the seat of the great septs 
of O’Loughlin and O’Neill, and of their tributary 
sept of O’Cahan, or O’Kane. At the immediate 
period of the invasion, the English, under John 
de Couroy, attempted a settlement, but were forced 
by the O’Neills to withdraw. A small g-arrison 
within their colony w.as cstabbshed near the Antrim 
border, at Coleraine, upon the river Bann ; but 
from the 14th till the 16th c,, their tenure was 
little more than nominal; and although a number 
of forts, with a considerable garrison, were erected 
upon the river Foyle in 1600, it was not till the 
flight of the celebrated Tyrone and O’Donnell that 
the English occupation of the district was con- 
summated, their forfeited lands being granted by 
the crown to the corporation of London, who still 
retain them, the management being vested in a 
body, 26 in number, who are elected by the common 
council, one half retiring each year. The incorpora- 
tion, by charter, of this body, in 1619, led to the 
formation of the county, called, from this circum- 
stance, Londonderry. Portions of the coimty were 
assigned to the several city companies, the unas- 
signed portions being held by the society. The 
memory of the confiscation long ranlded, and perhaps 
stfil lingers, in the minds of the dispossessed Irish 
and th& descendants; but in material prosperity 
the district underu'ent a rapid and marked improve- 
ment. The agrioiUture is in a condition consider- 
ably in advance of the majority of Irish counties, 
and the domestic manufacture of linen; in former 
times, added materially to the comfort 'of the 
population. Of Ihte years, however, this manu- 
facture, in all its branches, has been transferred for 
the most part to large establishments. There is 
considerable export and import trade at the ports 
of Derry and Portrush, which is the seaport of 
Coleraine. The former has become a port of call 
for the Canadian steamers, which touch on their 
outward and hoihhward passage at the entrance of 
Lough Foyle. The number of national schools in 
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L., in the year 1S61, ■was 3SS, attended by 20,69C 
pupils. In 1875, there were 31,488 pupils. L. 
retiu'ns two members to the imperial parliament. 

LONDONDERRY, Clir of, a seaport, and a 
corporate and parliamentary borough, capital of the 
above county, situated on the river Foyle, and 
distant from Dublin 144 miles, north-north-west. 
Pop. in 1871, 24,242. It returns one member to 
parliament. L. arose under the shadow of a mon- 
astery founded here in the Cth c. by St Coliimba. 
It was pillaged more than once by the Danes, and 
was occupied, but ■with many ■vicissitudes, by the 
English at the invasion. The town formed part of 
the escheated territory granted to the London com- 
2 ianies, and under their management the city arose 
to some importance, and was strongly fortified. In 
the Irish war of the Revolution, L. threw. itself 
earnestly into the cause of William of Orange, and 
closed its gates against James II. The siege of 
L. is one of the most celebrated events in modern 
Irish history, and its memories are among the most 
stirring of the occasions of party animosity. Since 
that date, the city has steadily grown in extent and 
prosperity. It is beautifully situated on the left 
bank of the Foyle, upon a hill which overlooks the 
river. The walls are still preserved, and form an 
agreeable promenade ; they surroimd a part of the 
to^wn one mile in circumference, but the buildings 
have extended beyond them. _ A square from which 
the four, main streets diverge, is called the Diamond. 
The left bank of /he river is connected by an iron 
bridge, 1200 Vht in len.gth, ■with an extensive 
suburb called Waterside, The cathedral dates from 
1C33. A handsome Roman Catholio eathedral has 
been erected. The court-house also is a building of 
some pretensions, and the lustorioal events above 
alluded to are commemorated by a triumphal arch 
erected in 17S9, and a column in honom- of the Rev. 
George W.alker, who was governor of the city during 
the memorable defence, of which he was himself the 
great organiser and inspirer. There are several 
important educational foundations, one of which, 
Gwyn’s School, has an income of £1870; Magee 
College, founded in 1865, is an important institution. 
The arrangements and appliances of the port are 
on a good scale. Vessels of 500 tons can discharge 
at the quays, and there is a patent slip capable of 
receiving vessels of 800 tons. Steamers ply to 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast : there is railway 
communic.ation ■with Dubhn and Belfast, as well as 
a considerable advance towards direct communica- 
tion with the western coast, and the Lough SwiUy 
lino is carried north to Bimcrana. In 1875, 1429 
vessels of 273,392 tons entered, and 905 of 204,249 
tons cleared, the port. The chief manufactures are 
flax-spinning, distilling, brewing, rope-making, and 
tanning. There is also an extensive salmon-fishery. 

LONG, Geokge, M.A., a distinguished classical 
scholar, was born at Poulton, in Lancashire, in 1800, 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained the Craven scholarship in 1821. L. became 
Chancellor’s Medallist in 1822, and subsequently 
fellow of his college. In 1824, he accepted the 
Professorship of Ancient Languages in the xmi- 
versity of Virginia, United States ; but returned 
to England in 1826, to become Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the London 
University. This office he resigned in 1831, when 
he commenced to edit the Journal of Education, 
])ublished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge ; but probably the greatest labour — ^the 
magnum opus — of his life was his editing for eleven 
years (from 1832 to 1843) the Penny Cyaopcedia, to 
which he was also one of the most valuable con- 
tributors. At the conclusion of the 27th volume, 
186 


honourable mention is made by the Society, and by 
the publisher, Mr Charles Knight, of L., ‘ bj* whose 
learning, ■unwearied diligence, and watchfulness, 
unity of plan has been maintained during eleven 
years, and error, as far as possible, avoided.’ In 
the midst of these arduous duties, L. joined the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar in 1837. 
In 1846, he was chosen by the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple to dehver a three years’ course of 
lectures on jurisprudence and civil law. In 1849, 
he became Professor of Classical Literature in the 
Proprietary College .at Brighton, which appointment 
he held tiU 1871. L. is one of the best classical 
editors that England has produced ; he is also ono 
of the first authorities on Rom.au ‘haw. .His merits 
as a translator are no less gre.at, as evinced in his 
Selections from Plutarch's Lives, Thoughts of Marcus 
Aiitonius, &c. L. has contributed extensively to 
Smith’s Classic.al Dictionaries ; and besides editing 
Cicero’s Orations and Cajs.ar’s Gallic War, has pub- 
lished an Analysis of Herodotus, France and its lievo- 
lutions, &c. In 1S73 he was granted a pension of £100. 

LONG, Loch, a well-kno^wn loch in the west of 
Scotland, extends northw.ard from the Firth of 
Clyde for about 24 nules, between the counties of 
Argyle qnd Dumbarton. It has an average breadth 
of about a mile ; and its banks, consisting, for tho 
most part, of steep acclivities, aboimd in striking 
and picturesque scenery. At its head is Arrochar. 

LONG-BOAT, a strong and se.aworthy boat, 
formerly the largest carried by a ship, but now 
generally superseded by the Launch (q. v.). 

LONG ISLAND, .an island which forms three 
coxmties of the state of New York, United States 
of America, between l.at. 40° S3'— ^1° 6' N., and 
long. 72° — '74° 2' AV., bounded N. by Long Island 
Soimd, E. and S. by the Atlantic Oce,an, .an'd AV. by 
the bay and harbom: of New York. It is 116 miles 
long, and 12 miles in average width, with an area 
of 1682 square nules. On its south shore is a b.ay 
100 miles long, .and from 2 to 5 miles ■wide, seiiar- 
ated from the ocean by a narrow beach of sand, 
■nuth several inlets. On this shore are several light- 
houses, and 30 life-boat st.ations. A line of hflls 
rims along the northern portion of .the island, but 
the centre is .a plain, sloping to the sea. Villages, 
ax'atering-places, and fertile farms line the coasts, 
but the interior is mostly avaste land and forest. 
The princip.al toavns are Brooklyn (opposite New 
York), Flushing, Jamaica. The shores are lined 
■with watering-places for summer resort. This 
island was once inhabited by 13 Indian tribes. 
August 22, 1776, Sir Henry Clinton landed on 
L. I. ■with 9000 British troops, defe.ated General 
Putnam, and compelled AVashington to evacuate 
the island. Pop. (1870) 540,648. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND, a body of w.ater- 
between Long Island and New York and Connec- 
ticut, United States of America, 110 miles long, and 
from 2 to 20 nules avide, commencing narrow at 
New York City, which it separates from Brooklyn, 
and where it is called East River, and opening 
at its eastern extremity into the Atlantic Oce.an, 
by a p.assage c.alled ‘the Race.’ It is na^vigated 
by an immense number of coasting-vessels and 
steamers, and is strongly fortified at Throgs Point, 
near New York. It receives ■the Connecticut, 
Housatonic, Thames, and Mystic rivers on its 
northern shore. 

LONG VACATION, a period of the year in 
England when suits cannot be carried on, but are 
for some purposes suspended — ^viz., from 10th 
August to 24th October at conunon law, and to 
28th October in Chancery in every ye.ar. Hence it 
is called the l.aivyer’s holiday. 
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LO'l\ GAI\ {yepliehum Lon^an), one of the finest 
of fruits, of the same genus ■with the litchi (q.v.), 
but reckoned superior to it. The tree •which pro- 
duces it is a nati'f'o of China, and of other eastern 
countries, at least as far -west as the mountainous 
regions on the eastern frontier of BengaL It is 
much cultivated in China. The le-aves tire pinnate, 
■with fe'w leaflets, the leaflets oblong, the flowers in 
la:: panicles. The fruit is globose, or nearly so. It 
is imported into Britain in a dried state. It has 
been produced in Britain by the aid of artificial 
heat 

LOUGFELI/OIV, Hekp.v ■Wadswoktu, an 
American poet, -was bom at Portland, Maine, on 
Febmaiy 27, 1S07. At the age of 14, he entered 
Bowdoin College, Bmnswick, and graduated^ere 
•with high honours in 1S25. For a short time he 
studied law in his father’s office ; but a professor- 
ship of modem languages having been founded in 
the Bowdoin College, and offered liSn, he accepted 
it, and proceeded to Europe to qualii 3 ' himself for 
the discharge of his now duties. Ho returned to 
America in 1829. His first substantive work, Oitlre 
Mcr, appeared inlSSa; andin the same year he ■was 
appointed to the chair of Modern Banguages and 
Literature at Harvard University. He ag.ain spent 
a year in Europe, and made himself acquainted 
■with the Danish and other northern literatures — 
an acquaintance which he has turned to noble 
account. In 1839, he published Hyperion, a prose 
romance, and The Voices o/ the Hiyhl j Jlalladsand 
other Poems; ; Poanson Slavery, ISi" ; The 

Spanish Student, 1843; his Poets and Poetry of 
litiropc, 1845; Belfry of Bruges, 1840; Evangeline, 
1847; JTnmna.qi, 1849; Tlte Seaside and the Fireside, 

I ISoO; The Golden Legend, 1851; Hiawatha, 1855; 
writes Standish, 1858 ; Tales of a Wayside Inn, 1603 ; 
trans. of Dasfc, 1807 ; Aftermath, 1873; The Hang- 
ing of the Crane, 1874 ; Patidora, 1875, &c. In 1809, 
he revisited Europe, and was made D.C.L. of OxforL 

Of the American poets, L is tho most popular in 
England, and, at tho same time, he is tho most 
national H his countrj’men have not a national 
epic, Evangeline or Hiawatha is as yet the nearest 
approach to it. Some of his shorter lyrics arc 
almost perfect in idea and expression. His poetry 
is deficient in force, but full of picturesquencss ; and 
a certain quaintness of fanc^’ is one ‘ its most 
deh'gbtful attributes. 

LO'Hfil'OED, an inland countj' of the province 
of Leinster, Ireland, Ijang between Leitrim and 
C.avan on 'the K., "Westmeath on the E. and S., 
-and Eoscommou on the W.; 29 miles long from 
north to south, and 22 miles from east to west. 
Its .area is 209,409 acres, of which 191,823 arc 
arable; popul.ation in 1871, 04,501. The surface is 
for the most part moist and flat, ■with the exception 
of a sliglitlj* elevated ccntr.il range, the greatest 
elevatio'n of wliich is only 912 feet. Manj- small 
lakes pervade tho countj-, and tho river Shannon, or 
its nursing lakes, connect L. with tho count}' and 
city of Limericlr. Its navigation is also connected 
with Dublin by the Eoyal Canal which traverses 
the county to the toivn of Longford, and terminates 
in the river Shannon at Clondra; and there are 
two branches of the Jlidland Great Western 
Eailway which pass through the county, from 
hlulling.ir to Longford anil C.ivan. The south 
of the count}- forms part of the central limestone 
district of Ireland The north is a continuation of 
the el.iy-sLite which prev.iils in Cavan, the two dis- 
tricts being separated by a belt of yeUow sandstone 
and conglomerate, which projects from tho e.ist of 
Leitrim. Deep beds of m.irl are found in many 
of the boggy districts. Marble of good quality 


is also foimd, and ironstone, ivith coal, shale, and 
lead of good quality, but not in remunerative 
quantity. ' The limestone district of the south is 
suited to tUlage, and produces excellent whe.it. 
The north is chiefly devoted to pasture. The 
number of acres under crop in 1S7G was 72,859. 
In the same year, there were 59,933 cattle, 33,221 
sheep, .and 22,254 pigs. The chief towns are 
Longford (q. v.), Granard, and Ballymahon. L. 
returns two members to parliament. The number 
of national schools, in 1871, was 132, attended by 
7305 pupils ; in 1875 there were 14,000 pupils (13,232 
being Cathohes). L. anciently formed part of the 
kingdom of Meath, and as such was included in 
Henry II.’s grant to Hugh do Lacy. It was erected 
into a county in 1504, but in the rebellion of 1041 it 
was recovered for a brief period by the O’Farrells, 
and, on the suppression of this rising, almost tho 
entire county was distributed, as confiscated lands, 
to a new race of colonists. The antiquities are of 
much interest. The islands of Lough Eee are 
especiaEy rich in monastic remains. 

- LO'KGFOED, capit.il of the .above county, 75 
miles west-north-west from Dublin by the hlid- 
land Western E.iilway, on a smaE river cafied tho 
Camlin. It is a well-built to'wn. The Eoman 
Catholic cathedral recently erected, is a very 
spacious, and indeed a magnificent building, of the 
Ionic order. Pop. (1871) 4375, of whom 3473 were 
Eom.in Catholics, 045 Protestant-Episcopaliaus, .and 
tho rest Protestants of other denominations. The 
chief commerce of L. is in the agricultural pro- 
duce of the district. Ho manufacture of any im- 
portance e.xists in the town. It is connected with 
Dublin and ■with Sligo by the hlidland Western 
Eailway, ,is .also ■with the former by tho Eoyal 
Canal 

LOKGICO'EHES, a family of tetramerous 
colcoptera, containing a vast number of species, 
among which are many of the largest and most 
splendid beetles. They .are rem.arh.able for tho 
length of their slender antenn®, which are often 
longer than the body. They all feed on vegetable 
food, some on leaves, some on roots, and are mostly 
inhabitants of forests ; the females depositing their 



Examples of Longicornos : 
t , Ccrambyx hlrtipcs ; 2, Trachydcrcs rigrofa'cialus. 


eggs, by mc.ans of a long, strong, horny ovipositor, 
beneath the b.ark of trees, on the wood of which 
the larva: feed. The L. abound chiefly in warm 
countries, and p.articular]y in South America ; the 
number of British species, however, is considerable, 
but some of those so reckoned have probably been 
imported from foreign countries in the larva state, 
in timber, to which they often do great injury. 

LOHGIxfUS, Diox-vsins Cassius, a Platonic 
philosopher and famous rhetorician, w-as bom, 
according to some, at Emesa, in Syria, and accord- 
ing to others, at Athens, about 213 A.D. In his 
earlier years, he travelled a great deal in tho 
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company of his parents, and made the acquaintance 
of many celebrated scholar's and philosophers. He 
studied Greek literature at Alexandria, -rvhere he 
■Was for a considerable time the pupil of Ammonius 
and Origen, and subsequently settled as a teacher 
of rhetoric in Athens, where he soon acquired a 
great reputation. His knowledge was immense: 
he was called ‘ a living library ' and a ‘ walldng 
museum,’ but liis taste and critical acuteness were 
no less wonderful. He was probably the best critic 
of all antiquity. In an ago when Platonism "was 
riring place to the semi-oriental mysticism and 
dreams of Neo-Platonism, L. stands out conspicuous 
as a genuine disciple of the great master. Clear, 
c.alm, ration.al, yet lofty, he despised the fantastic 
speculations of Plotinus, who consequently would 
not admit that L. was a philosopher, but — since he 
stooped to criticise the diction and stjdc of Plato 
— pronounced him a more philologist. In the 
latter 3'car3 of his life, ho accepted the invitation of 
Zenobia to undertake the education of her children 
atP.almj’ra; but becoming also her prime political 
adrnser, he was beheaded as a traitor, by command 
of the Emperor Aurelian, 273 A.D. L. w.as a 
heathen, but a generous and tolerant heathen. Of 
his works, the onlj’ one extant (and even that one 
onlj* in part) is a treatise. Peri ITyjtsous (On the 
Sublime). There are manj- editions of L.’s treatise, 
of whicli those bj' Morns (Loip. 1709), Toupius 
(Oxf. 1778, 2d cd. 1780, 3d cd. 1800), Weisko (Leip. 
1809), and Eggor (P.aris, 1837), arc among the best. 
See also Rulmkou’s Dissertfitio dc Pila el >Scrij>iia 
Longini. 

LONGIPENNES, in Cinier’s oruithologic.al 
sj’stcra, that section of the order Pahnipedea ch.arac- 
terised bj' long uings and great power of flight. 
The •wings are often very narrow. They are all sea- 
birds, and many of them venture to a great distance 
from shore. Their hind-toe is small and free, or 
wanting. Thej' cannot dive and pursue their 
prej' under water, but thej- swim well, and their 
movements in the .air are verj' graceful. Petrels, 
Ehe.am'.ators, gulls, toms, noddies, skimmers, and 
.alb.atrosses, arc cx.amplcs. 

LONGIRO'STRES, a tribe of birds of the order 
Orallir, haa-ing gencrallj' a long, slender, feeble bill, 
and inhabiting sea-shores and marsh}- places, avhcrc 
they sock worms and other food in the mud or ooze. 
To this tribe belong snipes, woodcocks, curlews, 
godwits, sandpipers, ko. 

LONGITCHE. See L.\titi'Ue. 

LONI'GO, a tewn of the Italian states, in the 
pror-ince of I'icenza, situated in a v.alley 12 miles 
south-west of the city of that name. It is protected 
by tlu-oc strong towers, the antiquit}' of whicli is 
attested by the inscription they be.ar. The inh.a- 
bitants, G7SG in number, are chieGy devoted to 
agricultnr.al and commercial industry. 

LONS-LE-SAHNIBR, a town of Eastern Franco, 
in the department of the Jura, .at the confluence 
of the Seille, Valli6re, and Solman, about 55 miles 
south-east of Dijon. It is situated in a beautiful 
valley, surrounded by vine-clad hills, and avas 
founded as long ago as the 4th c., when its s.alt- 
springs were discovered, from which 20,000 quintals 
of salt are yearly extracted. Pop. (1872) 9427. 
Kouget do Lisle, the composer of tiic Marseillaise, 
was born here. 

LOO-CIIOO, more accurately, Lp-tciiu, the 
Chinese name of a group of islands, 30 in number, 
calkal by the natives Lieii-KhiCu, situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, between' Formosa and Jap.an, and 
about 400 miles off the coast of China, lat. 24° — 
29° N., long. 127° — 129’ E. The largest and most 


southern, called Great Lu-tohu, or Okina'wu, is about 
G5 miles long and ,13 broad. Its shores have a 
beautiful appearance ; fields .and forests are clothed 
with a Imng green, pine-woods crown the summits 
of the hiUs, and gardens and cornfields adorn their 
slopes. In loveliness and v.ariety of landscape, as in 
the careful attention paid to agriculture, especially 
in the southern part of Great Lu-tohu, which looks 
like one a-ast enchanting garden, few places any- 
where could surpass these islands. The princip.al 
products of the group are rice, millet, sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, and tea ; of less importance, bananas, 
pine-apples, oranges, peaches, and plums. Domestic 
animals are very numerous — ducks, geese, s-wine, 
goats, cattle, and horses. The chief minerals are iron, 
coal, and sidphur, probably also copper and tin. 
Sugar, and a liquor called sahi, distilled from rice, 
are exported to Jap.an. The manufacturing industry 
of the inh.abitants is ns great as the agricultiu’al. 
They make paper, cloths, co-arse linens, earthen and 
lackered wares, brides, tobacco-pipes, and baskets. 

Tlie people are partly J.apanese and partly an 
aboriginal tribe closely allied'to the J.apanese stock, 
although the literature and customs of the islanders 
are Chinese. The popul.ation av.as in 1872 estimated 
to amount to 1GG,7S9. Their religion is chiefly a 
mixture of the doctrines and practices of Confucius 
with those of Buddha. ,The government, os in 
China, appears to bo in the hands of an aristocracy 
of le.arncd men ; and the king is said to be related 
to tho imperial family of Jap.an. The islands (mth 
an area of 2G58 sq. miles) are tribut.ary to Japan. 
In 1851, a Christian mission avas founded by Dr 
Bettelheim, a Gorman physician, who has introduced 
vaccination. 

LOODIA'NA, a district of British India, one of tho 
three districts into which the dii-ision of Amb.ala, or 
Umball.a, in tho Punjab, is divided. It lies in the 77th 
degree of E. long., extending in N. lat. from 30° 34' 
to 31° 2' ; and, with an area of 1359 square miles, it 
contained in 18GS a population of 583,245 souls — an 
average of nearly 428 persons to the square mile. 

LOODIA'NA, the c-apital of a district of the same 
name in British India, takes its name from the Lodi 
tribe of Afghans, and is situated 1102 miles north- 
west of Calcutta, in lat. 30° 55' N., and long. 75° 54' 
E. It stands on a navig.able nullah or stream, which 
joins tho Sutlej from tho cast, about 15 miles below 
tho town. Pop. (18GS) 39,983, mostly weavers. 
'The princip.al manufactures are cotton-cloth and 
C.ashmcro shawls, tho latter, however, being inferior 
in quality to those made in C.ashmere itself. L. is 
a milit.ar}' station of some importance. Over the 
Sutlej a bridge av.as opened in October 1870, to 
connect tho Delhi and Lahore railways. 

LOOF, the after-p.ai-t of a ship’s bow, or that 
portion avhero the planks inourv.ato tow-ards the 
cut-avatcr. Tho guns mounted in this portion of 
the a'esscl are styled ‘ loof-pieecs.’ 

L001CING.GL.:VSS. See Mmr.on. 

LOOM, tho machine by which we.aving is effected. 
The art of we.aving is coeval with civilisation, there- 
fore tho loom may be reckoned amongst tho earliest 
of man’s inventions ; yet, notwithstanding its vast 
.age, very little improvement w.as effected in it until 
tho ina-ention of Dr C.artwright in 1787, aa-ho, aa-ith- 
out ea'cr haa'ing seen a loom in his life before, 
constructed one to avork by m.achine-poaa'er. In 
its simplest form, the loom is avorked by hand ; and 
notavithstanding tho avonderful improvements avhieh 
haa'o been effected in the power-loom since its 
ina-ention, there are still many fabrics manufactured 
by liand-looms in this and other countries. 

In India, aa-hioh most prob.ably is the native 
coauitiy of tho loom, and avhore silks of almost 
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unrivalled beautj’ are made, the natives continue to 
use this machine in its most prnmtive^ form ; Im'o 
trees growing near together form their standin" 
frame, and a few pieces of hamhoo, together with 
some pieces of string, furnish all they want besides. 

As the use of the loom will be fully explained in 
the article AVeaving, the construction'dnly will be 
given here ; but it is necessary, in order to_ mahe 
this clear, to cxpl.ain the principle of weaving, in 
order to shew the woric tlio loom has to do. In its 
simplest sense, weaving consists in passing one set 
of thre.ads transversely through another set, divided 
into two series, worlang alternately up and down, 
so as to receive the transverse threads in p.assing, 
and interlock them, forming thereby a united 
surface out of the threads. The loom is ^adc 
To assist the we.avcr in this operation after the 
manner shewn in fig. 1 : AAAA is the frame of 
the loom, and is of no other use than to hold the 
working-parts in their proper position. The native 
of India supplies this usually by selecting, as before 
stated, two near-growing tree-stems, usually palms, 
in consequence of their straightness; those, with 


two equal sets by raising up every alternate one, 
and inserting between them a smooth rod of wood. 
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to prevent them entangling or rotiuming to their 
former position. This separation takes place before 
the final fixing of the ends of the threads to the 
clolh-hcam, because, previous to that, each 
thread must be passed through a small loop in 
a perpendicular thread c.aUcd the hcald, which 
hangs down from the rod A in fig. 3 (in which 
oiJy six ho.ald-threads and six warp-threads 
are shown, for the sake of rendering the action 
clearer). There are always two sets of healds 
in the sim;ilcst form of loom, often many 
more ; and in the case of plain weaving, the 
threads of the warp are divided .alternately 
by the loops of each hcald, so that if ono 
be.ald is raised, it lifts every alternate thread 
of tlio warp, and if the other is depressed, 
it pulls do'wn the opposite set of threads; 
thus, in fig. 3, tho three threads of the 
warp are seen to pass through tho three 
upr.aisod tliroads of ono heald by tho loops 
a, n, a, and the three remaining threads of 
the warp pass through the depressed healds 
by their loops b, h, b ; the united action of tho 
two he, aids opens a space between the two 
sets of w.arp-threads similar to that shewn in 
fig. 4. This space is c.alled the shed, and 
tlirough it is thromi the shuttle which carries 
tlio thread of the weft; when tho weft has 
passed tlirough, the healds are reversed, and 
the lower w.arp-threads now become tho upper 
ones. Tho threads, after each intersection, 
.are driven up tight by the reed, which is a 
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four stakes to support his w.arp, .and two or three I narrow frame with transverse wires set sufiioiontly 

■ ^ -I -’ 1 .; ' far ap.art for a single thre.ad of w.arp to pass through 

each; it hangs to the fr.ame c.allcd tho batten, fig. 
r, D. The movement of the b.atten is produced by 


pegs to fix his heald-ropes, complete his arrange- 
ments. 

At each end of tho fr.ame, two rollers are placed, 
B, C, so that they will readily turn on their axes ; 
and from one to tho other, the threads of tho w.arj) 
arc attached, and kept tight by the weights b, h. The 
warp-threads are wound round the roller B, which 
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is called tho beam or yarn-roll, only as much of 
each thread being left unwound as will reach to 
the other roller, C, which is the cloth-beam, to which 
the ends are fastened, .and upon which tho cloth 
is wound as it is woven. The warp so stretched 
is seen in fig. 2. 

Tho next step is to divide the w.arp-thread into 
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the hand of tho weaver, whilst that of the healds 
is readily cfTected by tho treadles E. 

Many improvements have been made in- this 
the simplest form of loom, but tho chief h.as been 
in replacing tho weaver’s hand in the necessary 
operation of throwing tho shuttle by a mechanical 
arrangement. AVithout this, tho poioer-loom would 
not h.ive succeeded. Thu shuttle (fig. 6) is usually 
made of box or some other hard wood ; and tho 
blunt points are covered with iron. Eormerly, when 
used entirely by tho hand, it w.as made much lighter 
and smaller than at present. Those p'>V in use are 
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about a foot in length, and rather more than an 
inch, square in the middle. -The middle part is 
hollowed out into a small hox, open on the upper 


side. In this hox the bobbin, on which the yarn 
or thread is woimd, is placed, noth its two ends 
on pivots, admitting of its being turned by the 
slightest strain on the yam ; the end of the yarn 
passes through a hole in the side of the shuttle, 
as seen in fig. 5; and as it is throu-n backwards 
and forwards, the tlircad imwinds from the enclosed 
bobbin, .and easily runs through the hole. 

In the improved looms for power, and even m 
those atm worked by hand, in special c.oses tho 
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arrangement for projecting tho shuttle backwards 5 
and fonvards is very siraplo. On each side of the . 
loom, exactly in a lino with tho shed, is a groove i 
of about eighteen inches, in which tho shuttle lies 
free ; and there is a very simple arrangement by 
which a piece of leather and a strap arc made to 
act lilio a sling on each side ; and tho grooves or 
shutllc-raccs, as they are called, guide the movement ' 
with such precision that the shuttle is scot fljung 
through tho shed from side to side rrith unerring 
exactness. Hiis arrangement will bo seen by refer- 
ence to fig. 0, F, which is given to shew tho grc.at 
simplicity and com])actucss now attained in tho 
power-loom, three of which can stand in the space 
occupied by one of tho cumbrous machines formerly 
in use. There are few machines in use which have 
had more mechanical ingenuity displayed in their 
improvement than the loom ; but as it is not the 
object of this article to do more than give the 
gcncr.al principles upon which the machine works, 
tho reader is referred for fuller infonnation to the 
thick volume of tho./lf«f;-act 0/ Patents for Wca\Tng, 
published 1)5' tho Patent Commissioners. 

LOON. See Diver.. 

LOOPHOLES, in Fortification, .arc .sm.atl aper- 
tures in tho walls, through 

] r wliich sharp-shooters m.ay fire. 

jJ'y rj 1 Tho looi)holo should widen 
pi j \ ^ ) towards tho outside, that tho 
* / ' shooter may have a sweep 

Loophole-horirontal f 

section. import.ance, on th.at accoimt 

80 to fasiuoii tlie sides that 
a bullet may not penetr.ato, unless tired straight 
into the centre. For this purpose, the stones .aro 
100 


gencnally l.aid stepwise, as in the figure, although 
other* forms are frequently resorted to. The lines 
in the diagram aro intended to shew how large a 
proportion of tho hostile shots would prove fruitless 
against tho sharp-shooters within. 

°LOPE DB VEGA. See Vega. 

LOPHIADiE. See Axgeee. 

LOPHOEKA'NCHII, an order of osseous fishes, 
hai'ine the ultimate divisions of the gills not peoti- 
nated° but arranged in small tufts m p.airs along 
the branchial arches. There is nothing like this m 
any other fishes. The fishes of this order are few, 
mostly of small size, angular form, and peculiar 
.aspect. See HirrocAsrens and PiPE-risn. The gill- 
cover is large, and the gill-opening is a small hole. 
The snout is elongated and tubular. 

LOQIIAT (Eriohoinja Japonka), an esteemed 
Chinese and Japanese fruit, of the natural order 
Eosacca;, sub-order Eoscec, .and of a genus 
closely allied to Mcspdits (Medlar). It has 
been introduced into Australia, ^ and is 
now abimdant there, and is sold in large 
quantities, and at' a cheap rate, in the 

markets of Sydney and other tornis. ^The 

- — ^ tree or shrub wliich produces it att.ains a 
height of 20 or .30 feet, but in cultivation 
' ' is seldom allowed to exceed 12 feet. It 

. ' I is a beautiful cvergreou, with large oblong 

— L uTinlilcd Ic.aves, and “white flowers in 

terminal woolly p.amoles, hai-ing a fragrance 
like that of hawthorn-blossom; tho fruit 
is domiy, oval, or pear-shaped, 5'ellow, 
and about tho size of a largo goosebcrr5'. 
The seeds have an agreeable flavour, “ivhioli 
thc5' impart to tarts. The L. lives in tho 
open .air in tho south of England, and 
produces fruit; but a warmer clim.ate is 
required for fruit of fine quality. It is 
not unfreqncnt in hothouses. It may bo 
) grafted on an5' species of Mespihu . — The species of 
> 'Erioboln/a arc all evergreen. Tho CcriL-i. {B. dUpJica) 
) is a natii-o of Ncpaul, and produces an eat.ablo fruit. 

’ LOEAKTHA'CEHi:. See Mistletoe. 


LOKCA (ancient EUocroca), a to“wn of Spa.in, 
iirovince of Murcia, -10 miles south-west of the city 
of that name, on the right bank of tho Sangonera, is 
pictiircsqiielv situated on an eminence croimed. by 
a fortified castle commanding a magnificat new. 
Next to hliircia, L. is the most flourishing comi 
in the prorince, possessing siibstanti.al houses, S 
churches, 9 monasteries, many oil .md floim mills, 
s.altpctre and powder works, lead-mines, and manu- 
factures of cotton, ibc. Fop. 31 , 000 . 

LORD (Saxon hla/onl, from Jdaf, loaf, and ord, a 
beginning or cause — i. c., tho oririnator or supplier 
ofTfood), a title given in Great Britain to persons 
noble by birth or by creation. Peers of the realm 
arc so Bt5’lcd, including such archbishops or bishops 
as aro members of the House of Lords, who^ arc 
Lords Spiritual. By courtcs5’, the title Lord is given 
to the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and earls, 
prefixed to an inferior title of the jieer.age, and to 
tho 5'oiingcr sons of dukes and marquises, prefixed to 
their Christian name and siirnarae. The_ following 
persons bear the title lord in v-irtuc of their employ- 
ments — tho Lord-lieutenant of Ireland and Lords- 
lieutenant of counties (see Lieutexaxt, Lord), tho 
Loixl Chancellor (see CmyNCCLLOR), Lord Privy 
Seal (see Privy Se.u.), Lords of tho Treasury (see 
TuniVSirnY) anti of the Admir.ilty (see AdmiHuVL), tuo 
Lord High Admir.al, Lord Grc.at Chamberlain, and 
Lord Ch.amberlaiu' (see CiiAirnnRiAix, Lord), Lord 
Hi"h Constable (see Constable), Lord High Almoner 
(see Almoner), Lord High Stcw.ard (see Steward), 



Lord Steward of the Hoxisehold, Lords in Waiting, 
Lords of the Bedchamher (see BEDcrcAitBER, Lords 
or the), Lords Justices (see Justices, Lords), the 
Lord Chief Baron of Exchegner (q. v.), thd’Lord 
Chief- Justice (see Justice, Lord Chief), the Lord 
L5'on (see Lyok Kino at Arms), the Lord Mayor 
of Loudon, York, and Dublin (see llAYoftS), and the 
Lords Provost of Edinburgh and Glasgow (see Pro- 
vost). The committee of the Scottish parliament 
by whom the laws to he proposed were prepared, 
were caUod Lords of the Articles. The favoured 
beneficiaries, who, after the Scottish Eeformation, 
obtained in temporal lordship the benefices formerly 
held by bishops and abbots, were called Lords of 
Erection. Persona to whom rights of regality were 
gr.anted in Scotland (see Reoaxitt), were to/med 
Lords of Regality. The representative of the sove- 
reign in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland (see Assembly, Geneiue), is called the 
Lord High Commissioner. The judg® of the Courts 
of Session and Justiciary in Scotland have the title 
‘ Lord’ prefixed to their surname or some territorial 
designation assumed by them ; and throughout the 
three kingdoms, judges are addressed ‘My Lord’ 
when presiding in court. 

LORD ADYOOATE OP SCOTLAND. See 
Advocate. 

LORD OP THE MANOR, the owner of a 
manor having copyhold tenants; Soo Manor. 

LORD ORDINARY. See Court of Session. 

LORDS, HopsE or. "See Parliament. 

LORD’S-DAY, in point of law, h.a3 been made 
the subject of several statutes. The chief statute^ in 
England is the Lord's-day Act, 29 Ch. IL c. 7, which 
enacted that no tradesm.an, .artificer, worlunim, or 
labourer should exercise the worldly laboiu’, business, 
or work of his ordinary c.alling upon the Lord’s-day 
(works of necessity and charity only excepted), nor 
any person should publicly ciy, or expose to s.ale, j 
w.aros, fruit, herbs, &o. ; but nothing in tlie act was j 
to dxtend to prohibiting the dressing of mc.at in j 
families or inns, cook-shops or victimUing houses, nor 
the selling of mUk within certain hours. To these 
exceptions, selling mackerel and baking brc.ad were ! 
added subsequently. These statutes have been con- 1 
strued strictly by the coiuts on the groimd that they 
restr.ain the liberty of the subjeet, forf'rithout a 
statute, oiflinary work woidd he as compewmt on the 
Sunday ashm any other day. Hence, unless a c.ase 
comes within the strict letter of the siatute, there 
is no disability. Thus, a horse may be sold on 
Sunday by one who is not a horse-dc.alcr, for then it 
is not part of the seller’s ordinary caUing. So a 
former may hire a sen-ant on that day ; indeed, the 
statute does not apply to formers, attorneys, snr- 

§ cons, and those not mcluded in the above statutoiy 
ascription, and therefore those parties can do their 
work on Snnd.ay as on other days. Irrespective of 
any statute, it has been tho immemori.al course of ■ 
practice in courts of law not to'do legal business on 
Sunday, and not to recognise the service of writs, 
warrants, &o., of a civil nature, if made on Sunday. 
Thus, no debtor can bo arrested for debt on Sunday, 
and hence ho may wallc at largo tlmt d,ay, free from 
molesfotion of bailiffs. But if any crime has been 
committed, the party can bo arrested on Sunday as 
well as other days. There is a special provision by 
statute as to ale-houses, beer-houses, .and refresh- 
ment-houses being open on Sund.ays, tho general 
effect of which is only to close these places during 
church hours. If any game is pursued on Sunday, 
whether by poachers or not, a penalty is incurred. 
There is also a statute of 1 Ch. 1. prohibiting sports 
or pastimes of certain descriptions. Except as above 
mentioned, there is no difference m.ade as to tho 


validity of acts done on Snnuay, though it is an 
erroneous popular impression th.at deeds or wills, 
bills of exchange, &c., dated or executed on Simday 
are invalid. 

In Scotland, the law varies in some respects from 
that of England on this m.atter. There also contracts 
mado on Sunday are not null at common haw, but 
numerous statutes have p.assed prohibiting contracts, 
whether made in the coinso of one’s ordinary 
business or not, and whether mado by workmen, 
artificers, &o., or not. But there is an exception 
of works of necessity and mercy. It is, however, 
doubtful how for these old statutes are in desue- 
tude or not, and judges have said they only .apply to 
public not private acts done on Sunday. In Scot- 
land, tho rme is acted on, that the enforcement of 
decrees and w.arrants, poindings, .and other process or 
diligence in civil matters, are void ; but it is other- 
wise in criminal matters. It is singular that there 
is no distinct penalty imposed in Scotland, as there 
is in England and Ireland, by the Game Acts, on 
persons sporting on Sunday. But Scotland outstrips 
England and Ireland in the stringency with avhich 
public-houses are prohibited from being open on that 

d. ay. See Public-houses. 

LORD’S SUPPER, The, is one of the sacnaments 
of the Christi.an religion (see Sacrament). It is 
BO called from its being instituted at supper by 
Jesus Christ, whom his fisciples styled the Lord or 
Master. It receives also the names of Euch.arist 
and Communion (q. v.). IVith the exception of tho 
Quakers, aU sects of Christians, however different 
their views as to its nature, agree in celebrating it 
as one of tho most sacred rites of religion. The 
present article is written from the point of view 
of those who admit more or loss the idea of a 
historical development of the doctrines connected 
with tho Lord’s Supper; tho views of Roman 
C.atholics, who hold that tho doctrines of their 
church on the subject were delivered by oiu- Lord 
and his apostles, and have from tho first centuries 
been taught in substance in the church, will bo 
found under other heads. Sco Mass; TRANSUn- 
STANTIATION. 

Tho circumstances of sorrow .amid which it was 
instituted, and its intimate relation to tho crown- 
ing work of Jesus, his death, had, at the very 
outset, mado a deep impression upon the early 
church. Not only was the solemnity, in conformity 
with its original institution, ropc.ated daily in 
conjunction with tho so-c.aUed Agapai (q.v.) (love- 
feasts), and retained ns a sop.arato rite when these 
fc.asts were set aside; but from the voiy first it 
was believed to possess a peculiar efficacy, and soon 
ideas of tho wonderful and mystical became asso- 
ciated with it. Tho Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
on every important occasion of life — when enter- 
ing on marri.ago, when commemorating departed 
friends and martyrs, &c. ; to those that could 
not be present at the meeting of tho congrog.a- 
tion, such as prisoners, sick persons, and childron, 
the indispensable food of he.aven was carried 
by the deacons, .and in some churches — those of 
Africa, for instance — tho commimioants took part 
of the m.aterials of tho fe.ast home with them, that 
they might welcome tho gift of a new day .with 
consecrated food. Ho.athens also and unworthy 
persons were excluded from this holy mystery. As 

e. arly as tho 2d c., Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenams advance tho opinion, that the mere bread 
and wine bec.ame, in the Eucharist, something higher 
— the earthly, something hc.avonly — without, how- 
ever, ceasing to be bread and wine. Though those 
views were opposed by some eminent individual 
Christian teachers, such .as Origen (cl’'’1 254), who 
took a figiuativo conception of tho sacr,ament, and 
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depreciated its efficacy ; yet both among the people 
and in the ritual of the church, more particularly 
after the 4th c.,the miraculous or supematimal view 
of the Lord’s Supper gained groimd. After the 3d 
c., the office of presenting the bread and wine c.ame 
to he confined to the ministers or priests. This 
practice arose from, and in turn strengthened the 
notion which was gaining ground, that in this act of 
presentation by the priest, a sacrifice, similar to that 
once offered up in the death of Christ, though blood- 
less, was ever anew presented to God. This still 
deepened the feeling of mysterious significance and 
importance with which the rite of the Lord’s Supper 
was vuewed, and led to that gradually increasing 
splendour of celebration which under Gregory the 
Great (.^90) took the form of the mass. See Mass. 
As in Christ two distinct natures, the divine and 
the human, were wonderfully combined, so in the 
Eucharist there was a corresponding union of the 
earthly and the heavenly. 

For a long time there was no formal declaration 
of the mind of the church on the presence of Clirist 
in the Eucharist. At length, in the first half of 
the 9th 0 ,, a discussion on the point was raised by 
the Abbot of Corvei, Paschasius Radbertus, and 
Ratramnus, a learned monk of the same convent ; 
they exchanged several violent controversial vmtings 
Be Sanguine et Corpore Domini, and the most 
distinguished men of the time took part in the 
discussion. Paschasius maintained that the bread 
and rvine are, in the act of consecration, transformed 
by the omnipotence of God into that very body of 
Christ which was once born of Mary, nailed to the 
cross, and raised from tne dead. According to this 
conception, nothing remains of the bread and wine 
but the outward form, the taste and the smeU; 
while Ratramnus would only allow that there is 
some change in the bread and wine themselves, but 
granted that an actual transformation of their power 
and efficacy takes place. The greater accordance of 
the first view with the credulity of the age, its love 
of the wonderful and magical, as well as udth the 
natural desire for the utmost possible ne.arness to 
Christ, in order to be unfailingly saved by him, the 
interest of the priesthood to add lustre to a rite 
which enhanced their own office, and the apparently 
logical character of the inference, that where the 
power, according to imivers.al admission, was changed, 
there must be a change also of the substance ; the 
result of all these concurring influences was, that 
when the views of Ratramnus were in substance 
-revived by Berengarius, Canon of Toius, in opposition 
to Lanfranc, Bishop of Canterbury, and Cardinal 
Humbert, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, as it 
came to be called, triumphed, and was officially 
approved by the Council of Romo in 1079. In 
the fourth Lateran Council at Rome, 1215, under 
Innocent III., Transubstantiation was declared to 
be an article of faith ; and it has continued to be so 
held by the Roman Catholic Church to the present 
day. The Greek Catholic Church sanctioned the 
same view of Transubstantiation at the Synod of 
Jerusalem in 1672. 

The Reformation of the IGth c. again raised the 
question on the nature of the Eucharist. The Lutheran 
Chirrch rejected from the first the Catholic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, as well as of the map, i. e., 
the constant renewal of the sacrifice of Christ, and 
merely taught that, through the power of God, and 
in a way not to be explained, the body and blood of 
Christ are present in, with, and under the unchanged 
bread and wine. In opposition to this doctrine, it 
was laid doum by Zwingli, that the Lord’s Supper is 
a mere eommemoration of the death of Christ, and 
a profession of belonging to his church, the bread 
and wine being only symbols : a view which is 
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adopted in substance by the Socinians, Arminuans, 
and German Catholics. Luther bitterly opposed the 
symbolical view, especially towards the hatter part 
of his career ; Zwingli’s doctrine was more repug- 
nant to him than the deeper and more mystic 
Catholic doctrine. See IsirAKATioN. 

Cahdn sought to strike a middle course, which 
has been, substantially followed by the Refoimed 
churches. According to him, the body of Christ is 
not actually present in the bread and wine, which 
he also holds to be mere sjmbols. But the ‘faithful’ 
receiver is, at the moment of partaking, brought 
into union with Christ, through the medium of the 
Holy Spirit, .and receives of that heavenly powp 
(efficacy) which is always emanating from his 
glorified body in heaven. Melanchthon, in this 
controversy, was inclined to the views of C.alvin ; 
but he thought a imion might be effected b 5 ' adopt- 
ing the declaration that Clirist in the Eucharist is 
‘truly .and rc.ally’ present (not merely in faith). 
The endeavours of Melanchthon and liis party, by 
arbitrary alterations of the Augsburg Confession 
and other means, to effect a public reconciliation, 
only served to rouse among the partisans of Luther 
a furious theological storm, and the residt was the 
establishment of the peculiar riews of Luther, and 
the final separation of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches. 

The whole controversy relates to the mode m 
which the body and blood of Christ .are present in 
the Lord’s Supper ; for it was .agreed on all hands 
that they are present in some way. The Reformed 
theologians argued th.at presence is a relative term, 
opposed not to distance, but to .absence ; and that 
presence, in this case, does not mean local nearness, 
but presence in efficacy. Here they parted com- 
pany both with the Roman Catholic Church and 
with the Luther.ans. They were willing to c.all this 
presence ‘ real ’ (‘ if they w.ant words,’ as Zwingli 
said), meaning true and efficacious, but they woiud 
not admit corporal or essential presence. But while 
the Reformed churches were .at one in holding, th.at 
by receiving the body and blood of Christ, is meant, 
receiving their virtue and efficacy, there is some 
difference in their w.ay of expressing what that 
efficacy is. Some said it was their efficacy as broken 
and shed — i. e., their sacrificial efficacy ; others, in 
.addition to this, spe.ak of a mysterious supernariiral 
efficacy flowing from the glorified body of Christ. 

With regard to the Reformed chmehes, it may be 
remarked th.at their Confessions on this point were 
mostly formed for the egress purpose of compro- 
mise, to avoid a breach with the Lutherans. Hence 
the language of these Confessions contains more of 
the mystical element, than the framers of them 
seem, in other parts of their uTitings, to favour. 
And it is remarkable that the_ Anglican Confessions, 
which were framed under different circumstances, 
lean more to the symbolical view of Zwingli than 
those of any other of the Reformed churches. . The 
Thirty-nine Articles, after lajdng doavn that ‘to 
such as with faith receive the same, it is a partairing 
of the body of Christ,’ repudiate the notion of 
Transubstantiation ; and add : ‘ The body of Christ 
is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper only^ after 
an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the me<an 
whereby the body of Christ is received and e.aten in 
the Supper is faith.’ 

The Presbyterijin Chmuh of Scotland adopted 
substantially the mews of Calvin. The wmrds of 
the Westminster Confession are : ‘ That doctrine 
which maintains a change of the substance of 
bread and wine into the substance of Christ’s body 
and blood (commonly called Transubstantiation) 
by consecr.ation of a priest, or by any other way, 
is repugnant not to scripture alone, but even to 
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common sense and reason. . . . Worthy receivers, 
outvardly partaTdng of the ■\-isihle elements in this 
sacrament, do then ..also inwardly hy faith, really 
and indeed, yet not carnally and coijiorallyV hut 
spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, 
and all henefits of his death : the body a_nd blood of 
Christ beinf! then not corporally or carnally in, 
■■with, or under the bread and wine ; yet as really, 
but spirituall}’, present to the faith of believers in 
that ordinance, ns the elements themselves are to 
their outward senses.’ 

Tins variety of dogmatical opinion as to the 
Eucharist naturally gave rise to variety in the cere- 
monials of its obsen’ance. The Catholic notion of a 
mysterious transformation, produced the dread of 
allowing any of the bread and -nine to drop, middled 
to'the substitution of wafers (hostia:, oUata:) for the 
breaking of bread. The doctrine of the ‘ real union,’ 
which declares that in the bread as well as in the 
wine, in each singly and bj' itself, Cfirist entire is 
present and tasted — a doctrine wliich was attested 
by wafers visibly bleeding — caused the cup to be 
graduallj' withdrawn from the laity and non-officiat- 
ing priests j this practice was first authoritatively 
sanctioned at the Council of Constance, 1415. All 
the Heformed churches restored the cup : in the 
Greek Church it had never been given. From the 
same feeling of deep reverence for the Eucharist, 
the communion of children gradually c.ame, after the 
12th c., to be discontinued. I’lie Greek Church 
alone admits the practice. Grounded on the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiatidh, the Greek and Homan 
Catholic Churches hold the ‘elevation of the host’ 
{lioslia, victim or sacrifice) to bo a sjnnbol of the 
exaltation of Christ from the state of humiliation ; 
connected with this is the ‘ adoration of the host,’ 
and the earr^-ing it about in solemn procession. The 
use of Ic.avencddiread in the Greek Church, and of 
unleavened in the Homan Catholic and Lutheran, 
of water mixed with wine in the Homan Catholic 
and Greek Chnrchcs, and of unmixed vrino in the 
Protestant Churches, are trifling differences, mostly 
ouTiig their origin to accidental circumstances ; 
yet, once magnified into importance by symbolical 
explanations, they have given occasion to the 
hottest controversies. The greater part of the 
Keforraed churches agree in breaking the bread and 
letting the communicants take it u’ith the hand 
(not with the mouth) ; and this practice owing 
to the origh'al tendency of those chiuchcs to the 
symbolical cvuception of the Eucharist, in which 
the brcalring of the bread and the pouring out of 
the wine are essential elements. 

•Although the great divisions of the Christian 
world have continued as churches to adlierc to those 
doctrines about the Lord’s Supper which were fixed 
and stercotjTied in Acts of Council and Articles and 
Confc«sions about the time of the Heformation, rve 
are not to suppose that the opinions of individuals 
within those churches continue equally rmiform 
and fixed. Even Homan Catholic theologians, like 
Bossuct, have sometimes endeavoured to understand 
the doctrine of the church in a philosophic.al sense ; 
and in the Lutheran Church, the greatest variety of 
opinion prevails. Somenphold unmodified thedogmas 
of Luther; others accept them arith c.xplanation ; 
Hegel even undertook to ground them on specula- 
tive reason. Others, as Schleiermachcr, would have 
recourse to the adews of Caladn as a means of recon- 
ciliation arith the Heformed churches. ' Even all 
‘ supernatural ’ theologians do not adhere strictly to 
the formulas of the church ; aadiile rationalism in all 
its phases tends to the pure symbolism of Zwingli.. 

The Anglican Church is dia-ided on this, as on 
sevenal kindred topics, into tavo parties : avith one, 
the symbolical vicav of the rite is predominant ; the 
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other party reprobate tlus vieav as ‘ loav,’ and main- 
tain an objeclive ‘mystical presence’ of the thing 
signified, along avith the sign. Notwithstanding the 
‘higher’ doctrine of the Scotch Confession, the ten- 
dency in Scotland seems to bo more the other waj^ ; 
from the pulpit, the rite is oftener spoken of in its 
commemorative charaeter, and the signs as means of 
aa’orking upon the mind and feelings subjectively, 
than as the vehicle of any objective, mystically 
opierating grace. 

LOHE'TTO (properly, Loreto), a city of the pro- 
vincc'of Ancona, in the kingdom of Italy, although 
of some architectural pretentions, and containing 
5300 inhabitants, is chiefly noticeable as the site 
of the celebrated sanctuary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, called the Santa Casa, or Holy House. 
The Santa Casa is reputed to be the house, or a 
portion of the house, in which the Virgin lived in 
Naz.areth, which was the scene of the Annunciation, 
of the Nativity, and of the residence of om* Lord 
with his mother and Joseph ; and which, after 
the Holy Land had been finally abandoned to the 
! infidel on the failure of the Crusades, is believed to 
have been miraciflonsly translated, first, in 1291, to 
Fiumc in Dalmatia, and thence, December 10, 1294, 
to Rccanati, whence it was finally transferred to its 
present site. Its name (Lat. Domus Laure(ana) is 
derived from L.aureta, the lady to whom the site 
belonged. It would be out of place in a work lilco 
this to enter into any polemical discussion of this 
legend. Although numberless pilgrims resort to 
the sanctuary, and although indiilgonocs have been 
attacbed by Julius II., Sixtus V., and Innocent XII. 
to the pilgrimages, and to the prayers offered at 
the shrine ; yet the truth of the legend is no p.art of 
Catholic belief, and Catholics hold themselves free 
to examine critically its truth, and to admit or to 
reject it according to the rales of historical evidence. 
The church of the Santa Casa stands near the centre 
of the town, in a pi.azza which possesses other 
architectural attractions, the cliief of which are the 
governor’s p.alaco, built from the designs of Br.amanto, 
and a fine bronze statue of Pope Sixtus V. The 
great central door of the church is smanounted by 
a splendid bronze statue of the hladonna ; and in 
the interior are three magnificent bronze doors 
filled with bas-reliefs, representing the principal 
events of soriptur.al and ecclesiastic, al history. Tho 
celebrated Holy House stands within. It is a 
sm.all brick-house, with ono door and one window, 
originally of rude material and construction, but 
now, from the devotion of successive generations, a 
marvel of art and of costliness. It is entirely cased 
with white marble, e.\'quisitcly sculptured, after Bra- 
mante’s designs, by Sansovino, Bandinelli, Giovanni 
Bolognese, and other eminent .artists. Tho subjects 
of the b.as-reliefs are .all taken from tho history of 
the Virgin Mary in relation to tho mystery of tho 
Inc.arnation, as the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
the Nativity, with the exception of three on tho 
eastern side, which arc mainly devoted to tho 
legend of the Holy House itself and of its transla- 
tion. The rest of tho interior of tho churdh is rich 
avith baa-reliofs, mosaics, frescoes, paintings, and 
carvings in bronze. Of this m.atorial, the finest 
work is tho font, ivliich is a master-piece .of art. 
Tlic Holy House having been at all times an 
object of devout veneration, its treasury of votive 
ofl'erings is one of the richest in the western world. 
It suffered severely in tho French occup.ation of 
179G, but it has since received numerous and most 
costly accessions. The frescoes of tho Ti'e.asury 
Chapel are among the finest to bo found outside 
of Homo. 

L’OKIENT, a seaport of France, depi.cment of 
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ilorbilian, situated at tlio confluence of tlie Scorffj 
and Blavet, in lat. 47° 4S' N., and long. 3° 25' W. , 
Pop. (1872) 24,088. It is a avcll-built town, but rather i 
dnll-looking. 'j?ho harbour, dockyard, and arsenal are 
among the best and largest in France, and the pl.acc 
ranlvs as a fortress of the tliird d.ass ; but its com- 
merce received a blow at the Revolution in 1789, 
from which it has never recovered. L. h.as a com- 
munal college, a school of iiaadgation, and another 
of marine artillery. The inhabitants are engaged 
chiefly in ship-buihliug and the .allied _occup.ations. 
The only important mamifacturo is that of h.ats. 

L. owes its origin to the French East India 
Company, which built an establishment here in 
IGCG, for the purpose of tr.ading to the East (whence 
the name of the town). 

LO'KIMER (Fr. larmier, from Lat. lorum, a 
thong), a maker of bits, spui-s, stirrup-irons, metal 
mmmtings for saddles and bridles, and generally of all 
articles of horse-furniture. In London, the lorimers, 
who had previously formed part of .another guild, 
avero incorporated b 3 ' letters-patent in 1712 ; in the 
Scottish burghs, thej- have been comprehended as a 
branch of the corporation of n.ammcrmen. Cutlers, 
locksmiths, and brass-founders have been considered 
as in the exercise of branches of the lorfmcr art, 
and therefore bound to enter with tho corporation. 
The Court of Session, in IS.IO, held it to bo a 
a-iolation of tho exclusive privileges of the loriiner 
cr.aft to mamifacturo bits, stirrup-irons, and other 
inct.allic articles of horse-furniture, ivith a view to 
silver-plating them before selling. 

LO'IIIS, a genus of Lemurider, ditToring from the 
true lemurs m having .. round head .and short 
mur.alc, vcr\’ largo eyes, and no tail. Tho two 
species Icnowu arc both natives of the East Indies. 
Tho largest species, L. (ardi'jrmlus, is not so large 
ns a cat ; the other, L. fp-adlis, is much smaller. 



Thej- arc nocturnal animals, and spend the daj- 
generallj- sleeping .attached to a branch, which they 
grasp firmlj’ with all their four hands, tho bodj’ 
rolled .up into a ball, and the head hidden among 
tho logs. Their fur is rich and soft. Their motions 
aro slow, and they advance stealthily and noisc- 
IcEslj' on tho insects and birds on which they preja 
Thoj- feed, however, partlj’ ou fruits and other 
vegetable food; in confinement, thej' readily cat 
rice and milk, and are vorj’ fond of eggs. 

LOmiAI'lfE, originally a portion of the German 
empire. Its historj’ dates from Sou, when Lotharius 
II. obtained (see C.vr.LoviKCL.i.Ns) the lands between 
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the Scheldt, Eliine, hleuse, and SaOno, c.alled the 
Kingdom of Lotharius {Lotharii Segntim), or Lothar- 
iugia, or Lorraine. Tho district now known as 
Ilhcnish Prussia was Ecp.irated from L. in the 10th 
c., and tho remainder was dirided in 1044 into tivo 
duchies. Upper and Lower Lorraine. The latter, 
after many rtcissitndes, came into tho possession 
of Austria, and now forms one half of the kingdom 
of Belgium, and the provinces of Brabant and 
Gclderl.and, in HoUandl Upper L. continued to 
be governed by its own dukes till 173C, when it 
w;a 3 given to Stanislas, ex-king of Poland, and on 
his de.ath in 17GC w.as united to France. It av.as 
afterw.ards subdivided into tho dep.artments of tho 
Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, and Vosges. 'The inhabit- 
.ants .are of German origin, but spe.ak the French 
language, with the exception of tho district Ij'ing 
between Sletz and the Vosges, which is called 
German Lorraine. This tract avas ceded to Gcr- 
m.anj- at the peace of 1871. 

LOimAIKE, CL-itTiin. See Ci..i.trDi: LonmuxE. 

LORY [Loritis), a genus of birds of the p.arrot 
family (Psitlacida:), natives cliieflj' of the south-east 
of Asia and the Eastern Archipelago. The 3 ’' have a 
dense soft plumage, exhibiting tho most rich and 
mellow colours ; the t.ail is rounded or gr.aduatcd, 
gcuer,all 3 ’ not long ; the bill is feebler than in many 
of the parrots, and the upper mandible much arched. 
T 1 ic 3 ’ aro very active and livcl 3 ’, even in confine- 
ment, and arc also of ver 3 ’ gentle and afiectiouato 
disposition. Red, scarlet, crimson, and 3 'cllow are 
the prevailing colours of their plumage ; but tho 
name L. is often extended to some Australian birds 
of the same famil 3 -, in which much more of a green 
colour appears, and which h.avo a stronger bill and 
a much less gentle disposition. The true lories 
feed much on the softest and most 30103 ’ fniits ; tho 
Australian birds so c.alled arc vcr 3 ' troublesome ns 
robbers of the fields of ripening maize. 

LOSSI’KI (Ger. Intssin), an island in tho Gulf 
of Qu.arncro, Adriatic Sea, forming part of tho 
Austrian KUstenl.and, lies iuiracdiatcl 3 ’ south-west 
of Cherso (q. V.). Length, 21 miles; breadth, from 1 
to 3 miles. Tlio iirincip.al ]>laco on tho island is 
L. Piccolo, or Little L., with 7100 inh.abit.ants, a 
fine harbour, and an active trade. 

LOST PROPERTY. In point of haw, the 
finder of lost properta' is entitled to keep it until 
tho omier is found ; but there are certain circum- 
st-anccs in which tho keeping of it wilt bo constnicd 
1 ) 3 ' a jury- to amount to l.aroen 3 ’. Tho rule which 
seems to bo laid doim in recent cases in England 
which h.avo been fidl 3 ' discussed, is, that if tho 
finder find tho jiroperty in such circimistanccs that 
he either knows the owner, or has rcad 3 ’ means of 
discovering him, then tho taking of tho piroperty 
with intent to keep it aviU bo l.arcen 3 ’. If, for 
oxamj)le, a senaant find a sovereign in her master’s 
house, and keep it, that avouldue l.arcen 3 ’. So it 
av.as held to bo ]arcon 3 ' avhere the jiromptcr on the 
stage of a theatre picked uj) a £50 note which had 
been dropped b 3 ’ one of tho actors. On tho other 
hand, if there bo no reasonable probability of ever 
discovering tho true owner, then there is no larcen 3 '. 
The all important pomt of time for tho jluy to 
inquire into is, avhen tho finder picked up tho 
article; for if, on examination, he did not then 
laiow who tho owner avas, nor had the means of 
.ascertaining, ho aidll not become guilty merely 
because ho .afterwards, on hc.aring of tho owner, 
nevertheless keeps it. It has also been decided 
that tho mere keeping of a lost article, in hopes of 
getting a reward ior gii’ing it up, and though the 
omicr bo known, docs not amoimt to l.arcen 3 -. 
There is also no obligation on tho finder of lost 
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jiropcrty to incur expense in advertising for the 
ou’ner ; indeed, the ouTier u'ould not he bound in 
England to repay such expense, though it iMght he 
difierent or doubtful in Scotland ; and it is to he 
home in mind that the real owner is not divested of 
his property by the loss, hut can demand it from 
whosoever is in possession of it. But 'there are 
some pecuh'arities on this subject as regards lost 
bills of excliange and notes, which, though originally 
lost, yet, if transferred without notice, become the 
property of the transferee. Moreover, the loser 
of a biil or note pay.ible to bearer c.annot sue the 
party liable, at least without giaung an indemnity. 
There is an c.xceptiou to the rule, that the firidcr of 
lost property is entitled to it, where the property 
consists of gold, silver, &c., hidden in the earth, in 
wiiioh c.ase the treasure-trove belongs not to*tho 
finder, but to the crown ; and the finder is bound 
to give notice thereof to the crown, under a penalty. 

LOST TEIBES. See BAUvxoNistfO.vrTrvTrr. 

LOT (ancient OHis), a river of Southern France, 
one of the largest tributaries of the Garonne, rises 
at Moimt LozCre, in the Gevennes. It flows in a 
generally western direction through the depart- 
ments of Lozbre, Aveyron, Lot, and Lot-et-Garonne, 
joining the Garonne- from the right at AiguUlon, 
after a coiu-se of 270 miles. It is navigable for 
about 170 miles. 

LOT, a dep.artment in the" south of France, 
formed out of the province of Guienno, and com- 
prising tho ajTondissements of Cahors, Gomdon, 
and Figcac, is watered by tho Dordogne, and tho 
Lot, with its tributary, tho ScUe. j&e.a, 9S4,0G2 
English acres ; pop. (1872) 281,404. A range of hills, 
broad, but not very high, and containing some iron, 
runs through tho centre of the department from 
east to west, in the form of a semich-clc. - The 
valleys j-ield corn, hemp, tobacco, and fruits, and 
the liiUsides are clothed with vines. Flax-mflis are 
numerous. C.apital, Cahors (q.v.). 

LOT-ET-GAEONNE, a dep.artment in the south- 
west of France, formed out , of the province of 
Guienne, and comprising tho arrondissements of 
Agon, ViUeneuvo, Marra.ande, and Ecrac, is watered 
pnticipally by the Garonne and tho Lot. Area, 
1,.820,631 acres ; pop. (1872) 319,289, among whom 
arc a considcr.able number of French Pr'-testants. 
Tlic department is level, except in tho sow ■, where 
spurs of tHe Pyrenees make their appe.arancc, and 
cxtremel 3 ' fntilo 'in tho basins of the large rivers ; 
but the cast is chiefly composed of barren wastes, 
and tho south-west of sandy and marshy tr.acts 
termed Landes. The principal products are com, 
wine, excellent hemp, fruits (of which the prunes 
(Venles of Ageu are particularly celebrated), tobacco 
(considered the best manufactured in France), .anise, 
and coriander. Pine, cork, and chestnut woods are 
numerous; domestic animals, especially poultry, 
are reared in great numbers for exportation. The 
chief metal is iron, and tho department has ten 
ironworlcs, besides various manufactures more or 
less important. 

LO'THIAES. See Scotiovjtd. 

LOTIONS, or "WASHES, are remedies of a 
liquid, but not of an oUy nature, which are applied 
to ch'cumscribed portions of the surface of the body. 
Amongst the lotions most commonly employed aro 
the muriate of ammonia wash, which consists of a 
Eolution of sal ammoniac in water or in vinegar with 
or avithout tho addition of spirit ; it is much used 
in contusions, where there is no wound of the skin, 
in chronic tumours, in enlarged joints, &e. Oldoridc of 
soda viash, consisting of solution of chlorinated soda 
•diluted with from ton to twenty times its volume of 


wiiter, useful as a gargle in ulceration of the mouth 
and throat, and as a wash for foul ulcers generally. 
The chloride of lime wash, consisting of one or two 
drachms (or more) of chloride of lime in a pint of 
w.atcr, used for the same purposes as the preceding 
wash ; and lAach wash, prepared by adding calomel 
to lime-water (generally a drachm of the former to 
a pint of the latter), 'most extensively used in 
venere.al sores, and of service in many forms of 
intractable ulcers. 

LOTOPHAGI (Gr. Lotus-eaters), a name applied 
by the ancients to a peaceful and hospitable people 
inhabiting a district of Gyrenaica, on the north 
coast of Africa, and miich depending for their sub- 
sistence on the fruit of the lotus-tree, from which 
they also made avine. According to Homer, they 
received Ulysses hospitably, when, in the course 
of his wanderings, he visited them along with his 
companions, on whom, however, the sweetness of the 
lotus-fruit exercised such .an influence, that they 
forgot all .about their native cmmtry, and had 
no desire to return home. This feeling of happy 
langimr has been expressed with marv’eUous felicity 
by Tennyson in his poem on the Lotus-eaters. 

LO'TTEUY, a game of h.azard, in which prizes 
are drawn by lot. Usually, a lottery comprises a 
specified quantity of tickets, each numbered, every 
ticket-holder haring a right to draw from a box a 
prize or blanlc, as the case may happen to bo, and 
thus g.ain or lose. Lotteries are, of course, got up for 
the sake of the profit which they may yield to their 
proprietors ; for tho aggregate sum expended in 
prizes alw.ays falls short of tlie .aggregate purchase- 
money for tickets. "Whatever be the actual* form 
of the lottery, it is indisput.ably a gambling trans- 
action, the risks and losses of which aro now 
acknowledged to bo demonalising. Lotteries are 
said to h.ave been first employed by the Genoese 
govenimont as a means of adding to the revenue of 
the country, and tho bad example was soon followed 
by the governments of other nations. The first 
lottery in England appears to have been in the 
j'C.ar 15G9, .and tho profits went to the repair of 
harbours and other public works. The same means 
was frequently afterwards resorted to for additions 
to the revenue, or for particular objects, under 
control or by sanction of the government, the mode 
of conducting tho lottery, and the conditions, being 
from time to time varied In the c.arly years of the 
present century, tho state lottery, as it was usu.ally 
called, w.as one of the regular institutions of tho 
country. Usu.aUy, tho number of tickets in a 
lottery w.as 20,000, .at a value of £10 o.ach in prizes. 
At this v.aluation they wore offered to the com- 
petition of contractors, and ordinarily assigned .at 
an .adv.anco of £5 or £G per ticket. The contracting 
party sold them to the public at a further adv.anco 
of £4 to £5 per ticket ; and thus the v.alue was 
about doubled The contractor devised tho scheme 
of prizes .and blanlcs — there being always a few 
prizes of large amount, to tempt purchasers. To 
accommodate persons with moderate means, certain 
tickets were dirided into h.alves, and others into 
quarters, eighths, or sixteenths. A common price 
for a sixteenth was £1, 11s. Cd In tho event of 
the number which it boro being drawn a prize, of 
£20,000, a sixteenth part of that sum was p.aid, and 
so on with other prizes. The dexterity of the con- 
tractors consisted in drawing up ‘ sehemes,’ which in 
all varieties of pl.ac.ard3 and hand-bills were issued 
in profuciion through the means of agents all over 
tho counaiy. The drawing took place on a specified 
day or days in a public h.all in London, before 
certain commissioners, and was in this wise. Two 
machines, called ‘wheels,’ were appropri>'lted,'ono 
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for the numbers, and the other for the prizes and 
blanks. On a number being drawn, its f.ate wms 
determined by the billet which next afterwards 
came out. Two boj’s were the operators, one at 
each wheel. On the grounds of injury to public 
morals, lotteries were altogether .abolished by act of 
parliament in 1820. Persons advertising or circu- 
lating tickets for foreign lotteries may bo sued for a 
penalt}' by the Attorney-general, or Lord-ad voc.ate, or 
the Commissioners of Stamps. It required a special 
statute, therefore, to legalise .art-unions, avhicli are 
only lotteries imdcr a specious foiatl; but owing 
to their supposed good eflccts in encour.aging art, 
thoj’ were exempted from penalties by the statute 
9 and 10 Viet. c. 4S, and a similar voluntary 
associ.ation was excepted by the statute 21 and 
22 Viet. c. 102. In France, the .abolition of lotteries 
took place in 18.80, and in IIcsse-Darmstadt in 1S52. 
The other German states, liowever, continued the 
use of them ; and in 1841, Prussia derived from 
them a revenue of more than 900,000 thalers, 
Austria, of .8,000,000 llorius. In the kingdom of 
It.aly lotteries .still exist. Few averse aa-.ays of 
supplying the exchequer of a countrj' haa'o almost 
ca’or Ijcen imagined ; and the only excuse urged 
is, that the gambling spirit exists, and arill find 
some means of gr.atilication, oven if lotteries were 
abolished. It was found, however, in France 
that the abolition of lotteries w.as immediately 
followed by an increase of savuigs-baiik deposits ; 
and it has been overywliero obscn'cd, that the 
purchasers of lottery-tickets have been to a m-e.at 
extent jiciTons belonging, not to the wc.aItTiicst 
classes of society, lint to tliose in wliioli economy 
and prudence are most neccssaiy to the comfoit of 
families and the general ..vlfare of the state. 

LOTUS. The name Lotos (Lat. JMus) was given 
by the Greeks to a number of difl'ercnt plants whoso 
fniit av.as used for food. One of the most notable of 
these is the Ziziiphus Loins, a native of the north 
of jUrica aud the south of llurope, belonging to the 



natural order Jtliamnca:. .See Jiuimn. It is a 
shrub of tu o or three feet high, and its fruit, which 
is produced in great .abundance, is a drupe of the 
size of a wild plum, with an .almost globose kernel. 
This fruit is somewhat farinaceous, and Las a 
pleasant, sweetish, muoilagiiious taste. It is c.allcd 
1)3’ the Ar.abs jtLahh or LLabJia ; and has, from the 
c.arliest times, served as an article of food to the 
inli.abit.aiits of the north of Africa, avliere it is still 
a principal ji.art of the food of the poor. Probably 
it w.as on this fruit that Homer’s Lolopltcigi (q. v.) 
lived. — The fruit of the Dlospyrus Lotus, or Date 
Plum, av.as sometimes c.allcd the lotus. See Date 
190 


Pluji. — T he name L. avas also given to sever.al 
beiuitiful species of Water-lily (q. y.), especially to 
the Blue Wateu-lily [Nymphcca canilca) and 
the EGYPTlAir Water-lily (Ah lotus), .and to the 
Heltoibo (q. y.) [N'eltimhium speciosum), avhioh grow 
in stagnant and slowly running water in the south 
of Asia and north of AJrica. The Nymphaa lotus 
w.as called by the Bg>-ptians SJintn or Seshin, and is 
c.alled by the Ar.abs Beshnin, the Coptic name with 
the masculine article. It grows in the Nile and 
adjacent rmUcts, .and has a largo avhito flower. 
The root is eaten by the people who live near 
the lake AIcnzaleh. The rivulets ne.ar D.amietta 
abound with this flower, avhioh rises tavo feet .above 
the aa-atcr. It avas the rose of ancient Eg5q)t, the 
favourite floavcr of the country', and is often seen 
made into aareaths or g.arl.ands, jd.aood on the fore- 
heads of females, or held in their hands, and smelled 
for its fragrance. It frequently appears in the 
hicrogl3’phs, aaiierc it represents the Upper Comitry 
or Southern Egypt, and entered l.argol3’' into avorks 
of art — the capitals of columns, proaa-s of bo.ats, 
heads of siaves, .and other objects being fashioned 
in its shape. In the m3’tholog5’, it avas the special 
emblem of ILefcr Alum, the son of Pt.ah and Bast; 
the god IT.aiqioeratcs is seated uj)on it ; and there 
aa-.as a mystical L. of the sim. In the mythology 
of the Hindus and Chinese, the L. play’s a distin- 
guished part. It is the Neliimbo. The Hindu deities 
of the different sects .are often represented so.ated on 
a throne of its shape, or on the expanded floaa’er. 
Tire colour in Southeni India is avhito or rod, the 
hast colour f.ablcd to bo derived from the blood of 
Sia’a, avhen IC.amadev.a, or Cnpid, avoundod him 
avith the love-.arroav. Lakshmi, .also, aa-.as eallcd tho 
‘ lotus-born,’ from haa-ing ascended from tho ocean on 
its floavcr. It symbolised tho avorld; tho Jferu, or 
residence of the gods ; and female beauty. Among 
the Chinese, the L. had a simil.ar reputation and 
poetic moaning, being cspooi.airy connected arith 
Full, or’Biiddba, and symbolising female be.auty, 
the sm.all foot of their avomcn being called Liu leiin, 
or * golden lilies.’ 

Wilkinson, il/nmi. and Oust., hi. 1S7, 200, i\’. 44, 
C.8, a’. 2G1, 200; .Tomard, Lexer, de rL)/., t. 1, s. 5; 
Homer, Jl. xii. 288, ia-. 171, Od. ix. 92; ILcrodotus, 
ii. 90, ia-. 1 77 ; Liod. Sic. i. 8 1 ; Coleman, Mytholoyy 
of (he ILindus. 

LOUDON, Jonx Cl.iubics, a distinguished 
bot.anist and horticulturist, born Ajiril S, 178.8, at 
Cambuslaiig, in Lanarkshire. He bec.amo a gardener, 
.and in 1S0.8 published- Ohxcrrations on Laying out 
Pulilic Squares, and in 1805, a Treatise on Hot- 
houses ; and aftcrw’ards became the author of a 
number of avorks on botany, mostly’ of a someaa’hat 
popular character, avhioh have contributed much to 
extend a knowledge of th.at science and a taste for 
horticulture. Amongst these are tho Encyclopeedia 
of Gardening (1822) ; and of Agriculture (1825) ; tho 
Green-house Companion (1825) ; the Encyclopeedia of 
Plants (1829) ; and the Arborelmn ct Fruticeluni 
Britannicnm (S a’ols. 1888), containing a a'cry fuU 
account of the trees and shrubs, indigenous or intro- 
duced, growing in tho open air in Britain. This last 
is his grc.at avork ; but the expenso .attending tho 
publication, oaving chiefly to tho number of plates, 
ma’ola-ed him in pecuniary difEculties. He died at 
B.aysaa’atcr, December 14, 1843. L. established four 
different magazines, aa’hich ho edited simulfanoously 
avith his Arboretum. — His aa'idoav is tho authoress 
of a number of pleasing popular works, chiefly’ on 
subjects connected avith botany’ and gardening. 

LOU'GHBOIIOUGH, a manufacturing and 
market-town of England, in the county’ of Leices- 
ter, 12 miles nortS-north-avest of tho town of 
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that name. The chief educational institution in 
the town is the Burton Poundation (dating from 
1495), n-ith an anmial income from endowment of 
.£1742, ICs. AVith this Poundation, five distinct 
schools are connected, each pupil having to pay a 
small sum. L. carries on extensive m.anufactnres of 
patent Angola hosiery, of other wooUen and eotton 
goods, cl.astio wehs, net-lace, and shoes. Pop. 
(1871) 11.5SS. 

LOUGHREA', a market-town of Ireland, in the 
county of Galway, about 20 miles east-south-east 
of the town of that name. It stands on the north 
hank of Lough Rea, a heautifid little lake four 
miles in circumference. It contains a Roman 
•Catholic chapel, with a Carmelite friary and 
nunnery, and the remains of a Carmelite .ahiey 
founded in 1300. Manufactures of narrow linen 
and coarse diapers; brewing and tannin" are carried 
-on. Pop. (1871) 3072. 

LOUIS (properly LUDAVIG) TH^ GEBMAU, 
the third son of Louis le Uebonnaire, was born about 
SOS, and by the treaty at Verdun, in 843, L. obtained 
Germany, and became the founder of a distinct 
German monarchy. ' He died at Prankfurt, 28th 
A.ugust 876. Hi4 kingdom was divided amongst 
his three sons: Carlmann obtaining Bavaria, Car- 
inthia, and the tributary Slavonic countries ; Louis 
obtaining Pranconia, Thuringia, Saxony, and Pries- 
laud ; Charles the Pat obtaining Swabia, from the 
Maine to the Alps. See C..uilovingia2;s. 

LOUIS I. See CAHLOviKoiAifs. 

LOUIS IX; dr SAINT LOUIS, king of Prance, 
born in Poissy, April 25, 1215, succeeded his father, 
Louis VIII., in 1220. His mother, Blanche of 
Castile, a woman of great talent and sincere piety, 
was regent during hts minority, and bestowed on 
1^ a strictly religious education, which mate- 
rially influenced his character and policj’. AATien L. 
attained his majority, he became involved in a 
war svith Hen^ III. of England, and defeated the 
English at Taillebourg, at Saintes, and at Blaye 
in 1242. During a dangerous illness, ho made a 
vow th.at, if he recovered, he would go in person 
as a Crusader, and accordingly, having appointed 
iiis mother regent, he sailed, in August 1248, with 
40,000 men to Cypras, whence, in the following 
spring, he proceeded to Egypt, thinking, by the 
conquest of that country,' to open thS vay to 
Palestine. -Cle took Damietta, but was afterwards 
defeated and, taken prisoner by the Mohammedans. 
A ransom of 100,000 marlcs of silver procured his 
release on May 7, 1250, with the relics (6000 men) 
of Ills army. He jiroceeded by sea to Acre, and 
remained in Palestme till the death of his mother 
(November 1252) compelled his return to Prance. 
Ho now applied himself earnestly to the .affairs. of 
his kingdom,'unitod certain provinces to the crown 
on the lapse of feudal rights or by treaty, and made 
many important changes, the general tendency of 
which was to increase the royal power. A code of 
laws was brought into use, known as the JBlablisse- 
menis de St Louis. L. embarked on a new Crusade, 

J uly 1, 1270, and proceeded to Tunis ; but a pesti- 
lence breaking out in the Prench camp, c<arried off 
the greater part of the army and the king himsdt. 
Ho died August 25, 1270; and his son, Philip IIX, 
was glad to make peace and return to Prance. 
Pope Boniface VIII. canonised him in 1297. Por 
an interesting picture of the religious side of L.’s 
character, consult Neander's AiVc/ienpesc/nc/ile, Bohn, 
vol. -viL pp. 416—418. 

LOUIS XL, king of Prance, the eldest son of 
■CEarles VIL, born at Bourges, July 3, 1423, was 
■from his boyhood eminently cruel, tyrannical, and 
perfidious. He made unsuccessful attempts against 


his father’s throne, was compeBed to flee to Brabant, 
and sought the protection of Philip the Good, Duke’ 
of Burgundy, -with whom he remained tUl his father’s 
death in 1461, when he succeeded to the crown. 
The severe measures which he immediately adopted 
against the great vassals, led to a coalition against 
him, at the head of which were the great Houses of 
Burgimdy and Bretagne. L. owed his success more 
to his artful policy than to arms; and the war 
threateningto break out anew, he in-vited Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, to a friendly con- 
ference .at Peronne, in October 1468. His agents, 
meanwhile, had stirred up 'the people of Liege to 
revolt against the duke, upon the news of which 
occurrence, Charles made the king a prisoner, and 
treated him roughly. On the deafe of the Difice of 
Burgundy in 1477, who left an oidy daughter, L. 
claimed great part of his territories, as male fiefs 
lapsed to the superior, and wished to marry the 
yoimg duchess to his eldest son, a boy of seven 
years. On her marriage -uith the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, he flew to arms ; but a peace was concluded 
at Arras, December 25, 1482, by which the daughter 
of Maximilian was betrothed to the dauphin (after- 
wards Charles AMH.), and the counties of Burgrmdy 
and Artois were handed over to Prance. L. was also 
successful — after the use of means far from honour- 
able — in annexing Provence to the crown as a 
lapsed fief. He greatly increased the power of the 
Prench monarchy. The latter years of his reign 
were spent in great misery, in excessive horror of 
death, which superstitious and ascetic practices 
failed to allay. Ho died August 30, 1483. It was 
c.alculated that he put about 4000 persons to death 
in the course of his reign, mostly without form of 
trial. Yet he was a patron of learning, and is 
said to have been the author of Les cent Nouvelles 
nouvdles, a sort of imitation of the Decameron, and 
of the Hosier des Querres, a book of instruction for 
his son. He also materially advanced the civilisa- 
tion of Pr.anoe by encouraging m.anufaotures, com- 
merce, and mining. He improved the pubBo roads 
and canals, established several printing-presses, and 
founded three universities. 

LOUIS XIIL, king of Prance, son of Henri IV. 
and Marie de’ Medici, born at Pontainebleau 27th 
September 1601, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, 14th M.ay 1610, his mother 
becoming regent. She entered into close alliance 
with Spain, and betrothed the king to Anne of 
Austria, daughter of Pliilip III. of Spain, upon 
■which the Huguenots, becoming apprehensive of 
danger, took up arms ; but peace was concluded at 
St Menehould, on 5th May 1614; and the king, 
who. was now declared of age, confirmed the Edict 
of Nantes, and oaUed an Assembly of the States, 
which was soon dismissed, because it began to 
look too closely into financial affairs. See SlAnrc 
de’ Medici. The suppression of Protestantism 
and liberty in Be.arn led to the religious war, in 
which the Protestants lost almost aB their places 
of security, and which ended in 1622. After the 
death of De Luynes, in 1624, Richelieu, afterwards 
Cardinal and Duke, became the chief minister 
of Louis. His powerful mind obtained complete 
control over that of the weak king, and his poBcy 
effected that increase of monarchical power,' ’at 
the expense of Protestants, nobles, and parliaments, 
which reached its consummation in the reign of 
Louis XIV. The overthrow of the Muguenots 
was completed by the capture of RocheBe, 20th 
October 1628, at the siege of which the king took 
part in person. In 1631, his brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, having left the court, assembled a troop of 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, and entered ^■J'auce to 
compel -the dismissal of RicheBeu, whom ' e hated, 
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and Tvliom the king also secretly disliked ; but the his brother, the Duke of Orleans, to extend his 
duke ■vvas completely defeated by hlarshal Scbomberg eonquests in the Netherlands, 'where, by his orders, 
at Castelnaudarj'. Bichelien now led L. to take part and according to the ruthless policy of Louvois, 
in the Thirty Years’ AVar, openly supporting Gus-' the country was fearfully desolated. The Peace of 
ta'\ui3 Adolphus and the Dutch against the Spaniards Nimeguen, in 1G7S, left him possession of many of 
and Austrians. The latter years of L.’s reign were his conqticsts. He now established Oliamhres dc 
signalised by the getting possession of Alsace and of Meunion in Metz, Breisach, and Besanjon, pretended 
Eoussdlon, acquisitions which were confirmed in the courts of law, in which his O'wn ■wiU was supreme, 
foUonung reign. L. died 14th M.ay 1043. His queen, and which confiscated to him, as feudal superior in 
after 23 years of married life, bore a son in 1038, tight of his conquests, territories which he wished 
who succeeded to the throne as Louis XIV. ; and to acquire, seignorics belonging to the Elector Pala- 
in 1040, a second son, Philip, Duke of Orleans, the tine, the Elector of Troves, and others. He also, on 
ancestor of the present House of Orle.ans. 30th September 1081, made a sudden and successful 

LOUIS XIV., king of France, born at St attack on Strasburg, a free German city, the posses- 
Gonnaiu-cn-Laj’e ICth September 1G3S, succeeded ^lod fortification of which added gre.atly to his 
his~ lattar,, Louis XIII., in 1043. His mother, power on the Rhine. The acqiusition thus made, a 
Anne of Austria, bec.amo regent, and hlazarin (q.v.) trcjity' in 1084 confirmed to him. 
her minister. During the king’s minority, the dis- L. had now reached the zenith of his career. All 
contented nobleS. encouraged bj' Spain, sought to Europe feared him; his o-wn nation bad been brought 
shake off the authority of the erown, .and the civil by tyr'.anny,_sldlful m.anagement, and military glory, 
wars of the Fronde (q. v.) .arose. Peace av.as con- to regard him with Asi.atie humility', admiring and 
eluded in 1059 ; and in the following y-c.ar L. mamed obeying ; .aU remnants of political independence had 
the Infanta kfaria Theresa, a princess possessing been swept away ; no Assemblies of the States or of 
neither be.auty nor other .attractive qualities. Little the Notables were held ; the nobles had lost both 
was expected from the young king; liis education the desiro_ and the .ability to assert pobtical power ; 
had been negleotod, aud his conduct w.as dissolute ; the municipal corporations no longer exercised any 
but on Maz.arm’s death, in 1001, ho suddenly. assumed right of election, but received appointments of 
the reins of government, and from th.at time forth officials from the court; the pro-rinces wore governed 
carried into effect with rare energy a political theory by inlrndanfs, who were immediately responsible to 
of pure despotism. His famous s.aying, ‘ Jj'ilat c'esl the ministers, and they' to the Idug, who was his 
moi’ (I am the state), expressed tho principle to own prime minister. Even the courts of justice 
avhich everything was accommodated. Ho had a ydeldcd to the absolute sw.ay of the monarch, who 
cool and clear head, u*ith much dignity' and amenity interfered at plcasiu'c v'ith the ordinary' course of 
of manners, great actirity, and indomitable perse- 2nw, by the .appointment of commissions, or arith- 
a’craucc. Tlic distress caused by' tho religious wars drew offenders from the jurisdiction of tho courts by 
bad created throughout France a longing mr repose, Lettres dc Cachet (q. v.), of which ho issued about 9000 
avhich was favoimable to k*s assumption of absolute riic course of his reign. He asserted .a right to 
power. Ho was ably supported by his ministers, dispose at his pleasure of all properties vrithin the 
Manufactures began to llourish under the roy.al boundaries of his realm, and took credit to liimself 
protection. Tlie line cloths of Louriers, Abbcrillc, for gracious moderation in cxereising it sparingly, 
and Sedan, tho tapestries of tho Gobelins, tho Tlic court w.as the very heart of the political and 
carpets of La Savonnerie. and tho silks of Tours national life of France, and there the utmost splen- 
and Ly'on acquired a wide celebrity'. The wonder- dour ,avas maintained; and a system of etiquette avas 
fid talents of Colbert (q. v.) restored prosperity to established, avhich avas a sort of perpetual -worship 
tho mined finances of tho coimtiy, aud jiroa-idcd the °f fbo king. 

means for w.ar; whilst Louvois (q. V.) applied these If n’as a serious thing for France and tho avorld 
means in raising aud sending to the field armies aa’bcn L. fell under the control of his mistress, the 
more thoroughly equipped and disciplined than any' M.nrqui.sc de hlaintciion (q. v.), whom he married in 
other of that ae-c. ^ b.alf-privatc manner in 1085, and U'ho was herself 

On the dc.ath of Philip TV. of Spain, L., as bis governed by the Jesuits. One of the first effects of 
son-in-law, set iqi a claim to part of the Spanish this change was tho adoption of severe measures 
Netherlands; .and in 1007, accompanied byTurenne ag.amst the Protestants. AVlien it avas reported to 
(q. a-.), he crossed tho frontier with a poaverful L. th.at his troops had converted all the heretics, ho 
army', took many' places, and made Iiiraself master revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1GS5, and then ensued 
of th.at part of Flanders since knoavn as French n bloody' persecution ; avhilst more than half a million 
Flanders, and of tho avliolo of Francho Comte. The of tbo best and most industrious of the iidi.ahit.ants 
irlrilc alliance — betaveen England, the States-general, of Franco fled, c.arry'ing their slrill .and industry to 
aud Sweden— arrested his career of conquest. The oW'cr Yet L. aa'as by no me.ans avillino to 

treaty of Aix-la-Ch.a])cllc (1008) forced him to y'icld too much poavor to the pope ; .and quarrelling 
surrender Francho Comte. lie a'oaved rea'cngo 'rifb him concerning tho revenues of vacant 
against the States-general, strengthened himself by bishoprics, he cona'cned a council of French clergy', 
Gemiau alliances, and purchased aa'ith money the ■"'bich declared tho p.ap.al poaver to extend only to 
friendship of Charles II. of Engl.and. He seized m.attcrs of faith, and even in these to be dependent 
Lorraine in 1070; and in M.ay 1072 again entered upon the decrees of coaincils. 

the Netherlands avith Condc .and Turenne, conquered The Elector of the Pahatinate having died in M.ay 
half the country in sLx aveeks, and left the Duke of 1CS5, and left bis sister, the Duchess of Orleans, 
Luxembourg to lay it avaste. The St.ates-gener.al heiress of his moa'.ablo property, L. claimed for her 
formed an aUiance aa'ith Spain and avith tho Emperor, ako all tho .allodial hands ; and from this and other 
but L. made himself master of ten cities of the c.auses arose a neav Europe.an w.ar, A French 
empire in Alsace ; and in the spring of 1674, took •''nny ina'aded tho P.alatm.ate, Baden, ■WUrtomborg, 
the field avith three great armies, of aa'bich be Trca'es in 1088. In 1089, the Lower Palatinate 
commanded one in person, CondO another, and and neighbouring regions avere laid w.aste by fire 
Turenne .a third. Victory attended bis arms ; and nnd savord. This .atrocious proceeding led to a new 
notavithstanding the death of Turenne, and the co.alition ag.ainSt Fr.anee. Success for a time attended 
retirement of the Prince of CondC from .active ser- the French amis, particularly in Saa'oy and .at the 
vice, he continued in subsequent years, along ■with battle of Steinkcrle. Reverses, howea'cr, ensued 
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the iv.-ir Twig ivagcd for ye.ara on .a great scale, being that L. obtained Lorraine for bis fatber-in- 
and avith a-arions^ snccess ; and _ after the French, law, and ailtimately for Franco. Notavithstancbnr' 
under Liuxcmbourg, had pined, in 1G93, the battle the adgoiir arith which this avar aras conducted, the 
of Xcerarinden, it was found that the means of character of L. now became completelj' developed 
avaging avar were a-orj* much exhausted, and L. con- as one of the utmost sensuality, selfishness, and 
eluded the peace of Rj'savick on 20th September baseness. Ho sunmmded himself with the a-ilest 
1097. The naa-y dcstroj’ed, the finance? grievously society, utterly forsook his queen, and lia-ed, as ho 
omb.arrasEcd, the people suffering from want of continued to do to the" end of his life, in extremo 
food, and discontentment deep and general, L. debanchorj', such as has rendered his name a proa’crb. 
placed the Count D’ Argenson .at the he.ad of the In 1740, tlio war of the Austrian Succession broke 
police, .and established an unparalleled system of out, in which the French arms were by no means 
espionage for the maintenance of his own despotism, very successful, and during which Fleiuy died. Tho 
The power of M.adame do M.ain tenon .and her clcrie.al kingavas present, in 1745, at the groat a-ictory of 
ndaasers became more and more absolute at the Fontenoy, and shewed plenty of courage. In the 
court, where sc.andal3 of ca’cry land increased. preceding year, during a dangerous illness, ho had 

VHicn the dc.ath o^Charles 11. of Spain took place made a-oavs of reforming his life, and dismissed his 
tm 1st Xoyember 1700, it was found that L. had mistresses ; but on rccoa'cring health, he presently 
obtained his sign.aturc to .a aa-ill by avhich he left relapsed into a'ice. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
all his dominions to one of the grandsons of his in J74S, avas very muoh duo to the entreaties 
sister, who had been L.’s queen. Jb. supported to of !^Iad.amo do Forapadour, whoso influence the 
the utmost tho claim of his grandson (I’hilip V.), Fmpress Elir.abcth of Russia secured by bribes and 
avhilst the Emperor Loopiold supported that of his flatteries. Fr.anco gained nothing by this w.ar ; but 
son, nfterw.ar<ls the Emperor Charles AH. But the her people avero njined, .and her naay destroyed. 

E oaver of Fnance was now aveakened, and tho war The Icing now s.ank eompletoly under the control 
ad to he maintaiuodboth on tho side of the Xethcr- of hfadame do Pompadour, who av.as both cononbino 
lands and of Italy. One bloody defeat followed and procuress, and to whom he gaa'c notes on tho 
another ; Harlbororigh avas aaetorioiis in tho Low tre-asury for enormous stuns, amounting in all to 
Countries, and Prince Eugene in It.aly ; avhilst tho hundreds of millions of livres. War broke out 
forces of L. avero divided and aveakened by the again avith Britain concerning tho boundaries of 
employment of large bodies of troops against the Acadia (Noaaa Scotia), .and was for some time prose- 
Camisards in.the Ccvcnncs, for tho extinction of the cuted arith considerable aagoim. In 1750, an c.xtr.a- 
l.ast relics o_f Protestantism. On tho 11th April ordinary .alliance av.as formed between France and 
1713, peace w.aS concluded at Utrecht, the French Austria, contrary to tho policy of ages, and clnofly 
prince obtaining the .Spanish throne, but France through the influence of Madame do Pompadour; 
sacrificing a'.aluablo colonies. A terrible fermenta- but as she disposed of the command of tho French 
tion now prevailed in Fr.auce, and the country was armies at her ple.asiu-o, suecess <Ud not attend their 
almost completely ruined ; but tho monarch main- operations. Tho state of tho finances, tho dispirited 
t,ained to tho last an unbending despotism. Ho condition of the army, and tho outcry of tho dis- 
died, .after a short iOncss, 1st September 1715. He tressed people, were not sufficient to induce tho 
w.as succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. king to make peace ; but governed by his mistress, 
His son, the Dauphin, and his eldest grandson, the ho obstinately persevered in war, oven after tho 
Duke of Brct.agne, had both died in 1711. Louis terrible dofe.at of Jlindcn in 1759; wliilst tho 
had a number of natunal children, .and ho h.ad British conquered .almost .all tho French colonics both 
legitimised those of whom hl.adamc de Montesjian in the East and West Indies, arith Cape Breton .and 
was the mother ; but the parh'.ament, wlaich made Can.ada. A peace, most humiliating to France, w.as 
no objection to recording the edict when required .at last concluded in 1703. 

by him, made ns little objection to annulhng it L, although indifferent to tho niin of his people, 
when required by the next government. The and to cvcrji-liing but his own vilo pleasures, 
‘works’ of Ijouis XlV. (G vols. Paris, ISIj ', contain- av.as reluct.antly compelled to take part in tho 
ing his Iistnictions for his sons, and many letters, contest between Madamo do Pompadour and the 
aflbrd imilcrtant information as to his character .and Jesuits, tho result of avhich was tho suppression 
the histoiy of Ids reign. Tho reign of Louis XIA^ of tho order in 17G4. Sec Jesuits. Tho parli.a- 
is reganlcd as the Augustan age of French literature ments, emboldened by their success in this con- 
• and art, and it can hardly be doubted that France test, now attempted to limit the poaver of tho 
has never .since produced poets like Corneille and croavn, by refusing to register edicts of taxation ; 

! Racine in tragedj', or Molitiro in comedy; satirists but tho king acted avith unusual vigour, maintain- 
1 like Boileau, or divines lil:o Bossuct, Fcnclon, ing his omi .absolute and supremo .authority, .and 
1 Bounlaloue, and Massillon. treating tho attempt of tho parliaments to unite 

LOUIS XV., king of Franco, the great-grandson for one object as rebellious, 'llic Dulce of Choiscul 
of Louis Xru., born at Vers.aUlcs 15th Fcbru.ary ■"'•is now displaced from office; a noav mistress, 
j 1710, succeeded to the throne Ist September 1715. ^ludamc Du B.any, having noav conic into tho place 
, The Did:e of Orleans, as first prince of tho blood, of hl.ad.ame do Pompadour ; and a ministiy avas 
I was regent during tho minority of tho king, formed under the Duke d’Aiguillon, every member 
I whose education w-as intrusted to Marslml Villeroi of aa-hich aaaas an enemy of the parliaments, and an 
and Cardinal Floury. Tho country was brought object of popular detestation. Tho councillors of tho 
I to tho verge of ruin during the regency, by the parliament of P.aris avere rcmoa-cd from their offices, 
folly of the regent and tho financial schemes of -and banished avith great indimiitj- ; and .an interim 
I the celebrated Scotchman, Laav (q. v.). VTien parliament aiaas appointed (Lanuarj^ 1771), avhich 
I L. was fifteen years of age, ho m.arricd hlaria tluly obeyed tho eourt. The princes of tho blood 
j Lesezynski, d.aughtcr of Stanislas, tho dethroned protested .against this arbitrary act, avhich deeply 
! Iring of Poland Floury avas for a long time at moa*cd tho popular indignation. The lung, when 
tho head of affairs, and b}- parsimony succeeded told of the ruin of the countrj-, and the misery and 
in improving the condition of the finances. It avas discontent of the pcojilc, only remarked that the 
his policy also to aa*oid avar, in which, however, monareliy would last as long as his life ; and cou- 
L. was involved in 17.33, in support of his father- tinued immersed iii sensual pleasures and trifling 
1 in-law’s claim to tho tlironc of Poland ; the result amusements. He bo.asted of being tho livst cook in 
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France, and was much gratified when the courtiers 
ate eagerly of the dishes which he had prepared. 
His gfits to Madame Du Barry, notwithstanding 
the embarrassment of the finances, in five years 
amounted to 180 millions of livres. At last, L., 
who had for some time suffered from a disease 
contracted through vice, was seized with small-pov, 
the infection of which was communicated by a 
young girl who had been brought to him, and on 
10th May 1774 he died, so far from being regretted 
that his funeral was a sort of popular festiv-al, and 
was celebrated with pasquils and merry ballads. 
His death-bed was one of extreme misery. He was 
succeeded by his grandson, Louis XAH. 

LOUIS XVI., Auguste, king of France, bom 
23d August 1754, was the third son of the Dauphin, 
Louis, only son of Louis XV. He was styled Dulce 
de Berry, until, by the death of his father and 
his elder brothers, he became Daitphin. He had 
a vigorous frame, was fond of hunting and manly 
exercises, took great pleasure in meehanical labours, 
and shewed an aptitude for geometry, but none 
for political science. In the midst of the most 
corrupt of coirrts, he grew up temperate, honest, 
and moral. He was married on 10th May 1770, to 
Marie Antoinette, the yoimgest daughter of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. 

When L. ascended the throne, misery and discon- 
tentment prevailed tliroughout France. He had 
not the vigour and judgment necessary for circum- 
stances full of difficulty, and was conscious of his 
own weakness. He made Maurepas, an old courtier, 
his prime minister ; but aiu'^^g his ministers were 
Malesherbes, Turgot, and otasr men of known 
p.atriotism; and his accession was signalised by 
the remission of some of the most odious taxes, 
the abolition of the last relies of serfdom, the 
abolition of the torture in judicial investigations, 
a reduction of the expenditure of the court, and 
the foimdation of institutions for the benefit of 
the working-classes. He was, for a time, extreme^ 
popular ; but deeper reforms were rendered impos- 
sible by the opposition of the privileged classes. In 
June 1777, wlien the state of the finances seemed 
nearly desperate, ITecker (q. v.) was called to the 
office of General Director of them, and succeeded in 
bringing them to a more tolerable condition, with- 
out any very radical change ; but from the interfer- 
ence of France in the American war of independence, 
he was obliged to propose the taxation of the 
privileged classes, hitherto exempted. Their resist- 
ance compelled him to resign ; and Joly de Fleiwy 
succeeded him ; but the general discontentment 
induced the lung, in 1783, to appoint Calonne (q. v.) 
comptroller-general, who found money for a time 
by borrowing, much to the satisfaetion of the cour- 
tiers. But the indignation of the people increiising, 
Calonne found it necessary to recommend the con- 
vening of an Assembly of the Notables. On 1st May 

1787, the Archbishop Lomgnie de Brieune became 
Finance Minister. He obtained from the Notables 
some concessions and some new taxes. But the 
parliament of Paris refused to register the edict 
of taxation, as oppressive to the people; and the 
extravagance of the comt and the queen began to 
be freely spoken of. The convening of the States- 
general now began to be demanded from every 
corner of France. The lung registered the edicts in 
a Ut de Justice, and banished the councillors of 
parliament to Troyes; but erelong found it neces- 
sary to recall them, and experienced from them even 
a stronger opposition than before. On 8th May 

1788, he dissolved all the parliaments, and estab- 
lished a new kind of court {Gour PUnierd) instead; 
but this act of despotism set the whole country 
in fl.araes. Matters became still worse, when on 
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IGth August appeared the famous edict, that the 
Treasury should cease from all cash pajunents except 
to the troops. Brienne was compelled to resign, .and 
Necker again became minister. An Assembly of 
the States of the kingdom was resolved upon ; and 
by the advice of Necker, who wished a counterpoise 
to the influence of the nobility, clergy, and court, 
the Third Estate avas called in double number. 

The subsequent history of L. is gia'en at length 
under the head Fbaxce. All readers of history 
are famili.ar with the melancholy incidents of his 
life, from the opening of the Assembly of the St.ates 
(5th May 1789) down to his tragic execution. At 
ten o’clock in the morning of the 21st of January 
1793, he died by the guillotino, in the Place de la 
Bfivolution. Great precautions avere taken to pre- 
vent any rescue. As the executioner bound him, 
Louis tore himself free, and exclaimed : ‘ Frenchmen, 
1 die innocent ; I pr.ay that my blood come not upon 
France.’ The rolling of dnuns droavned his a-oicc. 
Ere the guillotine fell, the Abbfi Edgeaa'orth, his 
confessor, cheered him avith the words : ‘ Son of 
St Louis, ascend to heaven ! ’ 

LOUIS XVII., CnAULES. second son of Louis 
XVI. of France, born .at Versailles, 27th March 
1785, receia’cd the title of Duke of Norm.andy, till, 
on the death of his brother in 1789, he became 
Dauphin. He aaaas a promising boy. In the earlier 
days of the Revolution, he aa-as sometimes’ dressed 
in the uniform of the National Guard, and decorated 
avith the tricolor, to gratify the populace. After the 
death of his father, he continued m prison — at first 
with his mother, but afteraaaards ap.art from her — in 
the Temple, under the charge of a coarse Jacobin 
shoemaker, named Simon, avho treated him with 
great cruelty, and led him into adcious excesses, so 
that he became a mere avreck both in mind and 
body. After the ovorthroav of the Terrorists, ho 
was — ^perhaps intentionally — forgotten, and died Sth 
June 1795. A report spread that he avas poisoned, 
but a commission of physicians examined the body, 
and declared the report unfoimded. 

LOUIS XVIII., Stanislas Xxnzn, the next 
younger brother of Louis XVI., born at Versailles, 
17th November 1755, receia^ed the title of Count de 
Provence. In 1771, he married Maria Josephine 
Louisa, daughter of Victor Amadeus III. of Sardinia. 
After the accession of Louis XVI. to the throne, he 
assumed the design.ation of Monsieur, and bec.ame 
an opponent of every salut.ary measm-e of the 
government. He fled from Paris on the same 
night avith the king, and avas more fortunate, for, 
taking the road by Lille, he reached the Belgian 
frontier in s.afety. "With his brother, the Count 
d’Artois, he noav issued dccl.arations against the 
revolutionary cause in France, which had a a’ery 
unfavourable effect on the situation of the king. 
The two brothers for some time held a sort of cdurt 
at Coblenz. L. joined the body of GOOD emigrants 
avho accomp.anied the Prussians across the Rhine in 
July 1792, and issued a manifesto even more foolish 
and extr.av.agant than that of the Dulce of Bruns- 
aa-ick. After the death of his brother, Louis X'Vl., 
he procl.aimed his nephew King of France, as Louis 
XVn., and in 1795 himself assumed the title of 
king. The events of subsequent ye.ars compelled 
him frequently to change his place of abode, remov- 
ing from one country of Europe to another, till at 
last, in 1807, he found a refuge in England, and 
purchased a residence, H.artavell, in Buckingham- 
shire, where his avife' died in '1810, and aa'here he 
remained till the fall of Napoleon opened the av.ay 
for him to the French throne. He landed at Calais 
on 26th April 1814, and entered Paris, .after twenty- 
four years’ exile, on 3d May; and the nation received 
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the constitutioual charter from his hands on 4th 
June. See Fkaxce. 

The conduct of the government, however, was 
far from being constitutional or liberal. The nobles 
and priests e.xcrcised an influence over the weak 
king, wliicli led to severe treatment of, the Impe- 
rialists, the Republicans, and the Protestants. Then 
followed K.apolcon’s return from Elb.a, when the 
king and his family fled from Paris, remained at 
Ghent till after the battle of Waterloo, and returned 
to France under protection of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Ho issued from Cambrai a proclamation m 
which he acknowledged his former errors, and 
promised a general amnesty to all c.\eept traitors. 
Again, however, he followed in many things the 
counsels of the party which detested aU the fnuits 
of the Revolution. But the Chamber of Deputies, 
•elected with many irregidarities, was fanatically 
TOyalist, and the king, by advice of the Dulce de 
Richelieu, dissolved it; whereupon '?irose royalist 
plots for his dethronement, and the abolition of 
the charter. Bands of assassins were collected 
by nobles and priests in the provinces, who slew 
hundreds of adliorents of the Revolution and of 
Protestants, and years elapsed ere peace and good 
order were in any measure restored. L. died, 16th 
September 1824. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON, whose full name was 
CirARLBS Loots NAPOLifox Boxaparte, and his 
titular designation, Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French, was born at Paris, in the palace of the 
Tiulories, 20th A,pril 1808. He was the third sou of 
Louis Bonaparte, brother of the first Emperor. 
See Bonaparte Faiotly. His birth was celebrated 
with gre.at rejoicings throughout France, as that 
I of an heir to the imperial throne, for by the law 
of succession (dated 2Sth Floreal, j'oar 12, and 5th 
Frimaire, 3 'ear 13), the crown, in default of Rirect 
desoendauts of the Emperor himself — and he at 
that time liad none — could bo inlierited only by 
the children of two of his brothers, Joseph and 
Louis. ^ But J oseph was also cliildless, and the sons 
of Louis, in oonsequenee, became heirs-apparent. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons, the "ex-queen 
Hqrtense, mother of L, N., went into exile, canying 
with her her two sons, NapolCon Louis and Louis 
Napoleon. Since 1810, she had been separated 
from her husband. L. received liis early lucation 
in the castle of Areneuberg, on the shores of Lake 
Constance, There his mother resided. He was . 
furnished wah the best tutors that could be got, 
and was far from proving a slothful pupil. At ^ 
the gymnasium of Augsburg, he displayed quite a 
p'assion for history and the exact sciences. His love ‘ 
of athletic sports was equ.ally conspicuous : he w.as - 
one of the best fencers, riders, and swimmers in the ' 
whole school. _ In Switzerland, his inclination and ^ 
aptitude for military stetegy, especially in artillery i 
and engineering, was first developed. He even 1 
served for some time as a volunteer in the federal s 
camp at Thun, and at a later period in his life wrote ‘ 
a Manud d’Arlillerie (ZUrich, 1836). In 1830, when - 
an insurrection broke out in the pontifical states, < 
L. N. and his brother took part in it. The latter > 
died at Forli, and L. N. himself fell dangerously ^ 
m at Ancona, and was only saved by the tender ^ 
devotedness of his mother. The Austrian occupa- 1 
tiou of Ancona forced them to quit the city secretly; i 
they proceeded to France, but their incognito being ^ 
betr.ayed, they were expeUed by Louis Philippe, after i 
a few days, and crossed over to England, whence 1 
they soon returned to Sivitzerland. Such, however, ^ 
was the charm of N.’s name, that the chiefs of the = 
Polish insuirectiou offered him, in 1831, the com- i 
maiid^ of their legions, ‘ as the nephew of the greatest 
captain of all ages,* and also the crown of Poland, ^ 


h The capture of Warsaw by the Russians, however 
put a stop to further proceedings in this matter, and 
s L. N. once more turned to his silent and sombre 
s studies. The death (22d July 1832) of the Duke of 
k Reichstadt, sometimes called Napoleon II., only son 
:- of the first Emperor, opened the future to his ambi- 
a tious hopes ; and even -his supporters admit that, 
B from this date forward, his whole life, speculative 
t .and practical, avas devoted to the realisation of 
1 what now became his ‘ fixed idea;’ viz., that he was 
- destined- to be the sovereign of France. BeWeen 
1 1832 and 1836, he published several avorks, avhich 
1 not only kept him prominently before the French 
. public, but evoked a considerable amount of poli- 
; tical and intellectual sympathja We may mention 
3 Ins Eeveries PoMques, Projet de Constitution, Eeux 
, JWb/s d M. dc Chateaubriand sur la Euchesse de 
^ verse), and Considerations Politiques et 

i ^iliiaircs siir let Sutssc. In 1836, believing in. tbe 
; instability of the throne of Louis Philippe, and in 
f the general disaffection of the bourgeoisie, encouraged 
L ako by the proofs of via'id attachment to his person 
' displayed by nearly the avhole of the democratic 
party, but, above .all, confiding in the grandeur of 
I those memories which his name recalled, he, avith 
a few associates, among whom avas the Comte de 
Persignj-, since better knoavn, made his famous 
5 attempt at a coup d’Hai at Strasbourg. It was, as 
j .all the avmrld knoavs, a ludicrous f.ailure. L. N. avas 
j taken prisoner under humiliating circumstances, and 
J after some days conveyed to P.aris ; but the govem- 
i ment of Louis Philippe w.as afraid to bring a Bona- 
parte to Hial — as in such a case it could not rely 
upon the impartiality of a French jury — and in con- 
sequence shipped him off to America. The illness of 
his mother soon caused him to return to Europe. 
He foimd her dying ; two months later, he received 
her last sighs (3d October 1837). Although the 
affair of Strasbourg had naturally enough caused 
many people to doubt the talent and particularly 
the_ judgment of L. N., still Louis Philippe, who was, 
politically speaking, an extremely timid monarch, 
dreaded some new conspiracy, and, in consequence, 
the French government dem.anded of Sivitzerland 
the _ expulsion of the obnoxious prince from its 
territories, M. Mole actually enjoining the French 
ambassador to request his passports, in case of a 
refusal. Switzerland was violently .agitated, and was 
almost on the point of going to waar for the distin- 
guished refugee (who was, in fact, a Swiss citizen), 
when the latter resolved to prevent a rupture by 
leaving his adopted country. He now proceeded 
to England, and settled in London. With certain 
members of the British aristocracy, he came to 
livc_ on a footing of considerable intimacy, and 
there p.an be no doubt that he was also an object of 
languid wonder and interest to the commimity 
generaUy, but he impressed nobody with a belief in 
his future and his genius ; nay, Englishmen erred 
so far as to suppose that the ‘ silent man ’ was merely 
‘ dull.’ In 1838, he published in London his Id^es 
Napoleoniennes, which, read in the light of subse- 
quent events, are very significant. Europe generally 
regarded them as idle dreams ; but in France the 
book went through numerous editions. In 1839, 
L. N. was in Scotland, and took part in the cele- 
brated Eglinton tournament. Next year (18'40), 
taking .advantage of the sentiment aroused by the 
bringing homo of the ashes of his imole from St 
Helena, he made another attempt on the throne of 
France at Boulogne. It avas as grotesque a failure 
as the one at Strasbourg, and undoubtedly provoked 
a certain, feeling of contempt for its author in the 
mind of 'the general public. Captured on the shore, 
while endeaamuring to make his escape to He vessel 
that had brought him from England, L. N. was 
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again brought to trial, and oondcinncd to ppqictual 
imprisonment in the fortress of llam. Here he 
composed several ivorks, yl kx Man's tk VUmpcreiir : 
Fragments IlixIorlijMS ; Anahji- tie la Question de 
Snis\e; Jlfponsc d M. tk Lamartine ; anti Lj-tinction 
tin PanpCrisine, wrote poUtic.al articles for the demo- 
cratic journals, and actually took ]i.irt in editing the 
PlcHonnairc tic la Conrcr.nttion, a v.ahiable Fronch 
eneyclopa’dia. After an im]'risnnment of more than 
five yeai-s, ho made hi.s c.«cape CJ.'th May ISIC), by 
the help of a Ur Connean, in the di**;iuise of a work- 
man, .and gained the llelgian fionlier, whence ho 
returned to Lngl.and. The revolution of February 
(ISIS) c.aused him to hurry back to France, where 
he profe_''-.ed himself devoted to the views of 
the I’l-ovisional Government ; the latter, however, 
rerpicr-ted him to leave the eountry. This he ]iro- 
ini' ed to do; but being electeil deputi' fur P.arii and 
three otlier departments, he took Ids seat in the 
Constituent Assembly. ISth June ISIS. A rtonny 
debate followed, and on the l.'itli be re brited bisie.at, 
.and, either from pokey or patriotism, left i’ranee! 
llecalled to Franee in the folkming .Seplemlier 


)i 3 ’ a (piintimle election, he once more app-and in 
the .\‘ embly, and at once, through the agenev of 
Ins realous a-'-nctafi.’, commenced hii candid.atur.* 
for the pre -iilenc.v. Tin- ma-iei Wen'— rightly or 
avTongly — tliorougldy in hii favour. Out of trv'n 
and a h.alf mdhon of voti t, r, •’..t;; 1 aiire recorded 
for ' Prince L N. ; Geinral Cavaignae, avho avas 
lieare.t to him, obt.amiu.; only l.'ltl'.Mfit;. This fact 
is d' elan d by the inrte ana of the < mie ror to !«• an 
.aleohite proof of lie p 'luda.stv, for at this p'rioil 
he had mitlur pon.r nor nio, v.v to force or bribe 
opinion, (hi the t’utU Ike. mief, Iw to.d: the oath 
01 all. ;iin.''' to the lapiiMi.’. For .a few d.av", 
c.'uc'.r.i M*. ni.'l t.i !►' ra . tabh he.t lelv.a*. u the 
dill, rent l».diti.'.al parti, i in the .\- . nil.lv; but the 
be.anning of th- y. ir l''i:i wiln. ..I’the c»m. 
111 . nei mint of a i ri. i of rtm.a'I. i b. twi.n the 
( jin nil nt and his friindi on the on.' 'hie. and the 
majority of the .\. .'mbly on th" other— the latt.r 
bi’ing iirofue.ndly leuitnit.d «ith the eonaa.'tion 
that Ik N. av.is not divotnlto th" int.ra'fiof the 
repuMie, but to hi! o«n. The I'nneli i vjr'diti.m ' 
to It.ily an.l th** Meg.* of If.iiii.* wen*, above nil.! 
the ca'i'i . of Moh lit ili'cu'-.>in in t!i.' ehamlaT’.. 
Till, nii-.tvhio eoii.tilion of tliin.r, in aadiich, hoav- 
ev. r, the pn i.lcnt t'lia. u.u'lv In M hii 'Toiind. 
ava. 'ui.iinaril.v put a •l..p to bv th" f.aiin.-t. 
or infaiiieiis (i,.r .ij.:ni..ni .lifT.-rl co- /i i/Vf.i', 'Jl 
Uic. mbr 1S.",1. rill. I nneipal aetoni in tbia 
mi.liii.'bl d.e.l V..re tie- pr. .i.bi.t bmi'-lf. M. d.- 
Moiaiy, M. d" M.iupa', ..ml G.'ii. rat St .\rnand. 

'I 111' eir. mil 'iMiri , tli.it marl.' d it ua re of m '.fa' 
O'linn i, ami iv*n .ati. . ;.>ii . , .ami tin r.' rannot K' 
till' I'liadoiv ot a doubt that it emp nden'd in tb" mind 
of Europe .a distni't of the bom ilyof U X., aabicli, 
ju-rlia]ii, aval iiev. r diirm ; bit lif.-'si holly rmioa-ed. 
Ilia iiieee"! ai.aa lertaiiily magmlicmt, but the 
coit avas nPo enoiuions. The leible ntt.'mida nt 
an nnm'il n i-taiie.' in P.irii aaire pul doavn by 
till- military, a-.-lio avi n- f.ia uur.able to the j.n uib nt, 
.and nml'T th" cemmaml r.f bei a •• unjilici .\ 
rig.irrue. M'ati m of rejire ion aa-.is i>ut in force lulh 
in J’.ini .and in tb" di iurtmenl ami Ibe d.-jiert- 
.atioii to C.ayeniie niul ,\1". ria berame p.iinlulla' 
familiar to tlie Eorop. an piiblie. Franee, a . .a aa-bob", 
hon'evi r, aelii ther avi am d of th" iiiconije lent 
dernoer.it , or (as Kiieglal.e iiipiio e.) ‘coaaa-d’ ba' 
tlio terrible .audacity of the pri Mileiif, ajipe.an'd to 
acfjuie'i' " in his aet ; for avhen the a'ote aa’as t.aken 
uiioii it on the ffiitli ami Jl^t of the r.ame month, 
he aval re-elected jiri'iident fur ten a'c.an«, avitli nil 
the ixiwir.i he denianihd, hy moro than 7,0(N),00() 
Millra'gi I. Hi'i eiiiiiiiei allirm thev avere obhaiiicd 
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il by terrorism, .and of course tko same valuo cannot 
c bo placed upon this as on tbo previous expression 
t of national confidence. L. H. aa'as noaa* emperor in 
'e fact; nothing aa-.as aa-anting but the name. 'J'liis 
11 \a'.as assumed cx.actly a year after the coup tVtlat, 

- in acconlancc, ns it .appeared, aa-itb the actiml avisli 
e of thc iicoplo. Among the ca'ciils of bis aiibscfiuent 
Il rci.gn aa cro the consjiiracics .against him {ISu.'!), tlio 
a .attempts .at assassination (by Pianori, lS.w, .and 
r Orsini, I85S), llic Anglo-French nllianco and tlio 

- Crmic.an avar (1S.'»I— 1 s.'jG), the Franoo-It.ali.an war 

D in ^vluc1l tho I'rcncli and Sardinians wrested 

f lymibardy from Austria, and the overtbroav of tlio 
1 Mexican republic (18C3). On the .30111 January 
f the emperor married EugCiiic M.aric, Countess 
, of Monlijo, a Siianisb lady of distingui.sbcd bc.aiity; 

• from tiiis union has sjirnncj one oliild, the urince 
I imperial, born IClh March 1830. In 1870, yieldinia 
1 to .a fcolin.g of jealousy that liad been rankliii" in 

• the mind of France Einco ISGC, L. K. declared war 
, .ag.imst IVu- i.a. On the ed of August, ho enm- 
. menced oflen'-ia-e oitcralions by storming and taking 

.k\aaibnlck; but, after sustaining many terrible dm 
I feat-t. .s!irrcnil.'n.d bitiwelf .a prisoner at !icd.an, on tko 
2d of SVptrmhiT. Till the condition of peace lie 
■ w.ri conline.l at Willii lmsliokc. In March 1871, he 
joined the ymiire i and pririco imperial at Camden 
Jloieie, Chi"clliiir-t, Knit; and resided there till 
Ins death, on the fltli .Tanuary 18711. See Fj;.i 2 %cr. 

LOUIsi I’llILIl’l’P, King of the rreneli, hom 
at P.iri'i, Gtli Octi)I« r 177.3, w.as the eldest roii 
of Iioiiei Philippe .1„ ..ph, J)uI:o of Orleatw. Ho 
received at Iiis Iiirth the title of Duke of Vahi'ls, 
and aft-ni arils that of Uuko of Ch.artrei. His 
eduo.ation was intrmt.'d to tlie care of the celc- 
hrat.'d Mad.amed.' Geiih’s. Ho entered the Kational 
Guard, ami !»• came a member of the Club of Friends 
of the Con'titntiiin, afterw.anls that of the .T.acobin.s. 
-Vleiig uitb 111 I father, lie renounced bis tith", and 
a' mn.'d the surname of Kgalite. He ibewe.l both 
courage and capacity in the war ; but hii Biluation 
iM'c.ame v;-iy daiegermis .ait>'r the uneucccsfid battle 
of Ml. nvimleii, in which be commanded the centre. 
Ile^ Was incliid'il in tb.' or.ler for arrest ieiued 
again'.t Uiinuuirie.', .and on tie' -Itb April 17t);t 
e .'.aiMil ahiieg with him inf.> the Austri.an territuiy. 
lie 'ought ill Suit '''rhiiid a pi ice of recurity for Ills 
le t- r .\il.'laiile, w.ai.ili n .1 ,ab lut .amongst the miiim- 
t.'.ini fur l.u'.r luiinth', and ace, pled a Hituation .as 
t.ai'ber i.f giogra]'liy and m.atb.'matica in a Fclniol 
at Uiielien’.n. mar Gh-.ir, .as-nniing the n.ariie of 
cb-ab.-iii.l.l.atuur. lb' aft.-rwaials av.andered fur roinc 
lime in the nertb of Kurnjx', and then went to 
Xjirtb .\m. ric.a. In 1SI»0, be keil. up bii nlioilo at 
Twicl.eiiliaiii, m'.ar l/uidon, with bis two yimiigor 
brut beni. but h «.f whom .euen .after died, in IS0f>, 
be marri.d Marie .\melii'. ilanglil. r of renlinancl I. 
of the 3' wo Sii'ilies. On tlie fall of Xapoleon, bo 
kasteiiial to P.iri'i. avli, r.' be av.as reci ived with dis- 
tne t by I.onis X\ 111. Aft* r the i econd llcstoration, 
be nemareil bis great e.t.afi".. avliicb the imjierial 

g. o'inmunt bail nspn' Irntcil. Uidiked bv the court, 
b- W.as a-ery popular in P.iris. He kept aloof, kow- 
I'Ver, from political kilrigui s ; and the three hlonil^- 
d,iy’i of the lea'.ilutiun ol 183!) ua’re nc.arlv oa'cr ero 

h. ' w.a I_ hri.iight hiruanl, the hanker, Lailltte, pro- 
IHi-in'g ill the pruvi' iun.al eoinmitteo kis.ajijiointment i 
at 111 iilenant'general of the kingdom, from avhicli 
he pran'oi'di'il to the ,aece]it.aiice of a constitiitioii.al 
thrsine, Pth -Aiigii'it 1.3.30. He dcfenilcil his conduct 
towaials the elder Ilutlrhoiei liy protesting that ho 
aeU'd fur the^ welfare of Franee, He cultivated 
|H'aeeful relaliiuei with furei.gii powers, roiight to 
eln'iiglhen his throne hy gaining the support of the 
middle cla,s‘.'s, and repressetl all the extreme p.artic’. 
by wkat became known as the Jusk-milicu (q.v.) 
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policy. Tlie extreme democrats hated him, and 
frequent attempts were made on his life, by infernal 
‘machines and otherwise. The country prospered 
under his govemment, but a demand for refdnn in 
the electoral system became loud and general, and 
was umnsely opposed by the king and.Jhe Gnisot 
(q. V.) ministry ; whilst the conduet of the former 
in the matter of the marriages of the queen of 
Spain and her sister, manifesting a disregard of 
every consideration but the interests of lus own 
family, excited a strong feeling of indignation 
throughout Europe. The Ercnch nation became 
much excited; ‘reform banquets’ began to be 
held; the government attempted to prevent them 
by force ; insurrectionary movements ensued in the 
streets of Paris on 22d February 1S48; and, the 
‘"Citizen King’ saw with alarm that the National 
Guard could not be expected to support him. On 
24th February, he abdicated in f.avour of his grand- 
son, the Count de Paris; but thl? Chamber of 
Deputies refused to acknowledge the boy as king. 
L. 'P., deserted by his courtiers, fled to the coast of 
Normandy along with his queen, concealed himself 
for some days, and at length found opportunity of 
escaping in a British steam-boat to Newhaven under 
the name of Mr Smith. The brief remainder of his 
life was spent in, England. He died at Claremont, 
2Gth August 1850. 

LOUIS-D’OR (i. e.. Golden,' Zonis), a gold coin 
which was introduced into Franco in 1641, and con- 
tinued to be coined till 1595. It was introduced in 
consequence o'f the prevalent custom of clipping and 
otherwise defacing the then coins of the realm, from 
which malpractices it was thought to be in some 
measure secured by its border. The old coins were 
called in. The louis-d’or ranged in value from about 
ICs. 7d. to ISs. OJd. sterhng. Some louig-d’ors 
bear special names, chiefly derived from the flgm-e 
exhibited on the obverse side. — In some parts of 
Germany, the larger gold pieces, of five thalers dr 
thereby, are oRcu popularly called louis-ePor, and 
the name is also occasionally applied to the French 
napoleon or 20 franc piece. 

LOUISIA'NA, one of the United States of 
America, bounded on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the west by the state of Texas. It 
is 290 miles from cast to west, and 200 from north 
to south, having an area of 41,346 sqd -e miles, 
or 26,461,440 acres. The principal rivers are the 
Mississippi— which has a course of 800 miles in this 
state, and whose delta traverses its southern half — 
Red River and the "Washita, and their branches. 
The principal towns are New Orleans (the capital), 
and Baton Piouge, on the 'Mississippi. The coast- 
line, a portion of the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
is 1256 miles in length. The surface is flat, rising 
nowhere more than 200 feet, and of alluvial forma- 
tion. A large portion of the state is below the 
high-water level of the rivers, and is protected by 
dikes, called levees, from inundations. The land 
is generally of great richness, producing sugar-cane, 
cotton, rice, maize, tobacco, oranges, bananas, figs, 
poaches, &c. In the forests are several kinds of oak, 
hickory, locust, sassafras, mulberry, &c. In 1860, 
L. produced 221,776 hogsheads of sugar, and 
13,439,772 gallons of moflasses; in 1870, these 
figures had fallen to 80,706, and 4,585,150 ; in 
1873 the produce of sugar was 89,498 hogsheads. 
In 1870 the production of cotton was 350,832 bales. 
The commerce of the state through New Orleans 
is very extensive. There are several colleges, 864 
(1873) public schools, 599 churches, 92 periodicals, 64 
public libraries. L. was settled by the French in 
1699 ; in 1716, it was granted to John Law, who 
based upon his grant the famous Mississippi Com- 


pany ; ceded to Spain in 1762 ; re-ceded to N.apoleon 
I. in 1800 ; purchased in 1803 by the United States 
for 15,000,000 dollars, and admitted as a state in 
1812. Invaded by the British troops in 1814, under 
General Packenham, New Orleans was successfull 3 ’ 
defended by General Jackson. The population, mostly 
Creoles, was, in 1870, 710,394; in 1875, 857,039. 

LOUISVILLE, a city of Kentucky, United 
States of America, on the Falls of the Ohio, 130 
miles below Cincinnati. It is handsomely built, with 
bro.ad streets, on a level plain. Main Street is three 
miles long. The city is supplied with w.ater from 
the Ohio, and by artesian wells, one of which has a 
depth of 2086 feet, a thr'ee-iueb bore, and supplies 
330,000 gallons of water in 24 hours, which rises to 
a height of 170 feet. The court-house cost 1,000,000 
dollars. There is a fine custom-house, jail, a marine 
asyhun, 10 orphan asj'luins, hospitals, houses of 
refuge, 95 churches, 5 daily and 16 other papers, 
several pork-packing establishments (at which, in 
1873-4, 226,947 hogs were slaughtered), large leather 
and tobacco factories, &c. Steamers pass over the 
rapids of the Ohio at high water, but at other times 
pass through a canal and locks. Pop. in 1870, 
100,753. It, avas named L. (1780) in honour of 
Louis XVI. of France, whose troops were then 
assisting the Americans in the war of independence. 

LOUSE {Pediculus), a genus of insects, the type 
of a very numerous family, which forms the order 
Parasita or Anoplura. The body is flattened, 
almost transparent ; the segments both of Iho thorax 
and abdomen very distinct ; the mouth is small and 
tubular, enclosing a sucker; there are no wings; 
the legs are short, and are terminated by a claw 
adapted for taking hold of hairs or feathers. Tho 
eyes are simple, one or two on each side of tho 
head. All the species are small, .and live p.arasitio- 
ally, on human beings, terrestrial mammalia, and 
birds. They deposit their eggs on hairs or feathers, to 
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Louse: 

A," lonse, magnified; B, louse, natural size ; C, one of the legs, 
magnified ; D, eggs, magnified ; E, eggs, natural size. 

which they attach them by a glutinous substance ; 
and they multiply with astonishing rapidity. Tho 
young cast their skin several times before they 
reach their maturity, which in the best known 
species is said to be about eighteen days .after 
they are hatched, but, from the first, they are very 
simihar to their parents. Animals of different kinds 
are infested by different species of L. peouli.ar_to 
them; those which are found on birds exhibiting 
characters considerably difi'erent from those pf 
man and mammals. Tlie s<ame species is rarely 
found on different species of animals, unless very 
nearly allied; but some animals have more than 
one of these parasites. Three infest the human 
"race : ouo confined to the head, the COMMOir L. 
(P. capitis) ; another, the Body L. (P. vestimenli s. 
coryoris), very sinulivr to it, but of a larger size; a 
third, the Crab L. (Phthirins o'jmetimes 
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found ill tlie eyebrows, but more frequently in 
the pubie region, and chiefly in persons of licentious 
habits ; having the body broader, and other char- 
acters considerably diflerent from the other two. 
The common or head L. is a yerj' common parasite. 
Tlie sj-mptoms which the bites of these insects pro- 
duce are a troublesome itching, and a more or 
less apparent eruption upon the scalp, the eruption 
being usually accompanied by sm.all incrustations of 
blood produced by scratching ofT the epidermis. On 
e.vamiuing the head, in addition to the insects, 
numerous eggs called nits arc found, which are of a 
pjTitorm rliane, and adhere firmly to the hairs. In 
six days, the young escape from the egg ; at the age 
of ciglitccn daj-s, liicse are again ready to l.ay 
eggs ; and the female hays lift}’ eggs in all ; so that 
the rapid augmentation of these insects is c.asil 5 ' 
accounted for. AVhen only a few lice are present, 
they maybe removed by careful combing, or m.ay be 
lulled by the free application of oil or jiomalum to 
the head ; but when they are .abundant, the sc.alp 
shoidd bo sprinkled with the Persian insect-powder 
(Pifrclhrinn caticaseitm), wliich, according to Kiichen- 
mcistcr, soon kills them, or rubbed with white 
precipitate ointment, which is the most common 
remedy in this couutrj-. 

The body L. causes most irritation on those p.arts 
of the skin which corro.spond with the fold.s and 
Beams of the clothing .about the neck and round the 
waist whore the clothes are fastened to the body. 
Tlie irritation is of the same character as th.at 
caused by the preceding species, and the trc.atmcnt 
is similar. It is said th.at the clothes may he 

I iurificd by burying them in li.av for sevcr.al av'ccks, 
lilt the safer |ilan is to desti 'V tlieiii. The irrit.atioii 
c.aiiscd by the crab L. is great, r than th.at c.aiised by 
the other species. It m.ay be de.stroyed by one or 
two aiiplicatioms of an e.ssential oil (oil of rosemary, 
for example), or of white iireeipit.ate ointment. 

V hether the I\<itntttis t(tli>scintinin, or L, occur- 
ring in the Lcni«j is or is not a distinct 

species, is stiU an ojieii qiie.stion. Indeed, the 
fabulous clement enters so largely into most of 
tbo recorded cases of this dtse.ase— ,a.s, for cx.aniplc, 
when Am.atus Liisitaiuis relates th.at two slaves 
were incessantly cmphn eil ni cotives'ing to the sea 
in baskets the lice who h appeared on the body of 
their master — that the question is of comparativclv 
little impert.auee. 

An interesting question h.as been raised avith 
regard to the bee mfestnig human beings, it being 
.alleged, by those who di.sire to cst.ablish the 
essential diversity tif eert.iiu races, and jiarticul.arlv 
by Americans anxious to make out the widest 
Jiossiblc diflcreiice between the Mtiropeaii race and 
negroes, that the Itcc found on diflerent races 
arc specifically dilferent. The subject h.as been 
examined avith great care by Mr Murray of Con- 
land, and arith ea-ident imjiartialitv ; the result 
being, as .appears from his I'ajier In the Trims- 
actions of the Uniial Sociil;/ of L'llmtnin/h, ISCO — 
ISGl, that the difl'ercnccs among these parasites 
arc like those among the races of men themsela-cs, 
c.a.sily observed, but not certainly specific. 

LOUTII, a niaritimc county of the jiroaunce of 
Leinster, in Ireland, bounded X. by Armagh and 
by the Lough of C.arlingford, K by the Engh.sh 
Channel, S. by the Boyne and the coinita' of hlo.afh, 
and W. by hlc.ath and Monaghan. I’op. (1S7I) 
81,021. Its area is 81.) sq. miles, or 202,523 .acres. 
In this county, 100,0/1 acres arc under till.age, 
09,322 pasture, 4882 in plantations, 21,595 av.asto, 
bog, towns, kc., and 0.53 under avater. There is an 
■extensive tillage of wheat, barley, oats, and green 
crops. Linen also is largely manuf.acturciL The 
surface is flat, with the exception of the lofty r.aimc 
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on the north, avhioh stretches east and avest, and 
termin.ates, at a height of 1935 feet, in Carlingford 
Mountain, overlooking the bay of that name. This 
range consists of a gr.auite nucleus, supporting 
limestone and ckay-slate on its fl.anks. The soil 
of the Ica’el districts is extremely fertile, and emi- 
nently suited for ai'heat-crops. The chief rivers 
are the Boyne (its boundary on the south), the 
Fane, the Clyde, ,and the ]Dund.alk River. The 
chief towns are Drogheda, Dundalk, and Ardee. 
L. anciently formed portion of the territory of Oriel 
or Or-gial, but avas occupied by De Coiircy, '.and 
formed into .a county by King John in 1210. It was 
early apportioned among the military adventurers 
aa-ho accompanied De Courcy .and De Lacy ; but 
most of these original settlers haa'c been displaced 
by later confiscations and .apportionments of terri- 
tory, especially after IG-fl and 1G90. It abounds 
avith Celtic antiquities, some of aadiich, in the neiuh- 
boiirhood of Duud.alk, are of great interest, flllic 
ecclesiastical antiquities are very striking. There 
are two round towers, at Jlon.aster-boyce and .at 
Dromiskin. At Mellifont are the remains of a 
beautiful .abbey. In Drogheda, sca’cr.al ruined 
.abbeys are still adsiblc, as .also at Louth and Car- 
lingford. But the most interesting of all the relics 
of antiquity in L. are the celelir.atcd sculptured 
crosses of Monasler-boyce, of wliich the larger is 
IS feet in height. The county of L. returns two 
members to the imperi.al jiarliament. It is in the 
Belfast military district, except Drogheda, which is 
in the Dublin district. 

LOUTII, a large market-town and mimicipal 
borough of Englaml, in the county of Lincoln, 25 
miles c.ast-north-cast_ of the city of that name, on 
the Ludd. It contains n recently erected mansion 
house, with a court-house and assembly-room ; a 
beautiful ji.arish ehiirch of the latter part of the 
1-lth c., with a rich octangular spire 300 feet in 
height ; and a gi-ammar-scliool, with an endowed 
annual^ income of £G20 a year. Iron foundries, 
tanneries, oil-cake mills, and carpet factories are 
ill operation. By means of the can.R, extending 
between L. and Tetney Haven on the estuary of 
the Humber, considerable traflic in com .and co.al 
is c.arried on. Poji. (lS7f) 10,500. 

LOUVAIX (Gcr. LOtcen, Flemish, Leuven), ,a 
city of Belgium, in the province of Brabant, on the 
Dyle, IG miles cast-nortli-e.ast of Brussels. It is of 
consider.able extent, but great ]iart of the ground 
is occupied with fields and gardens. Pop. (1873)' 
32,314. It avas at one time much larger. During 
the 14th c., when it avas the capital of the duchy o? 
Br.ab.ant, it contained .200,000 inh.abitaiits, and 
4000 cloth manufactories. The citizens, hoavea-er, ' 
eiidcaa-oiiring, in the latter part of the 14th c., to 
assert their iiidcjicndcncc, .along avith those of otlicr 
toaviis of Flanders, averc defeated ; and many of the 
avc.aa-crs from avliose industr 3 ' the cit}' had in a gi-e.at 
mc.asiirc derived its avealth and importance, took 
refuTO in England, and thus contributed not a little 
to the prosperity of that country. L. has never 
recovered from the blow avhich it then received. It 
is not noav a place of much iudustr^q but has very 
large hrcaa-erics, some tobacco and lace manufac- 
tories, &c., and a Euro]iean fame for bell-fouuding. 
The iiiiia-crsitj-, founded in 142G by Duke John of 
Brabant, avas, in the IGth c., regarded as the great- 
est in Europe, particularly excelling in the depart- 
ment of Roman C.atholic thcologj-. It had more than 
GOOD students. It avas Eup]ircsscd for some time, in 
consequence of the French Rea'olution, but restored 
by the Dutch government in 1817. The state 
relinquished it ag.ain in 1834, but the Roman C.atholio 
clergy restored it at their oavn e.apciise in 1835. 
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It has a large libra rj- and a botanic garden, and is the 
most numerously attended of Belgian universities. 

LOTr\’'IERS, a torm of Rrance, dep. of Eure, on 
the navigable river Eure, 60 miles north-west of 
Paris. It has a cathedral, and celebrated cloth- 
manufactures, the annual value of which is between 
three and four million francs. Pop. (1872) 10,189. 

LOU VO IS, Fr.A2;90is Michel Letelliek, 
JLw.quis he, the war-minister of Louis XIV., 
was born in P.aris, ISth January 1641. His father 
avas Chancellor and Secretary of State in the aa'ar 
department, and purchased for him the reversion 
of tliis office. L. displayed gre.at administrative 
abilitj’; but his desire of power was ins.atiable, 
.and he was aanlling to involve the whole world 
in the horrors of war, that he himself might be 
indispensable to the king. His war-policy w.as 
also ruthless. He caused the P.al.atin.ate to be 
w.asted by fire and sword in 1674. For some time, 
he aa-as, after the king himself, thcTmost power- 
ful man in Fr.ance. After the de.ath of Colbert, 
financial .affairs came under his control, and the 
S 3 'stem of extortion and borroaving which he pursued 
avas amongst the causes of the Rea'olution. lie 

S artiall}’ lost f.aa-our with the king by counselling 
im ag.ainst the marriage with Madame de Main- 
tenon ; but afterw.ards instigated the persecution of 
the Protestants, and ina'olved Prance in the long 
w.ar a\-ith the Goman empire, 1688 — 1697. In 16SC 
aa-ith the alleged a-ieav of securing the confines of 
the Idngdom, he .again caused the P.al.atinato to be 
desol.ated. kl.a(,l.ame do* hlaintenon directed the 
attention of the king to these .atrocities, who there- 
upon forbade the burning of Trea-es; but L. dcckared 
that, to saa-e trouble to the lung’s conscience, he had 
already issued orders for reducing that city to ashes. 
The king, upon hearing this replj’, seized the tongs 
from the chimney, and avould have strucic his 
minister avith that ready weapon, if Madame de 
Maintenon had not stepped between. Such scenes 
wore repeated from time to time, and the hc.alth of 
the a-ain and ambitious minister g.aa-e w.ay. He died 
suddenl}’, 16th Jidj' 1691. ' Louis is said to haam 
rejoiced at his death. — An elabonato history of L.’s 
administration, from origin.al documents in the 
archives of the Depot de la Guerre, by Camille 
Rousset, .appeared in ISGl — 1863 (4 vols., P.aris). 

LOUIfRE (Fr, Voitvcrl, the opening)!' an orna- 
mental op|?ning of a tiuret shape, placea on the 
roof, to' alloav the smoke 
or foad air to escape 
from large apartments, 
such as halls, kitchens, 
&c. These avere par- 
ticul.arlj- required in 
ancient times, avhen the 
fire was placed in the 
centre of the room, and 
there was no chimney 
to carry off the smoke. 
They are frequently 
used as ornaments 
avhere not required for 
use, and are then glazed 
and made into Lanterns 
(q. y.). The sides of 
the louawe were lined 
arith horizontal over- 
lapped boarding, aadth 
a sp.ace between the 
Louvre. boards, which let out 

the smoke without 
admitting the rain. Hence, this sort of boarding, 
frequently used for the avindows of bell-toavers, &c,, 
acquired the name of louvre-boarding. 



LO'VAGE (Liffusticum), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Umldliferm, allied to Angelica, the 
fruit elliptic.al, each carpel a\-ith five sharp someai-hat 
avinged ribs, and many a-ittoe in the interatices. — 
CoMMOE L. [L. officinale, or Jj. Leoisiicum) is a 
native of the south of Europe, avith ternate decom- 
pound leaa’es, and obovate-wedge-shaped leaflets. 
It is sometimes cultiamfed in gardens, and notavith- 
standing its strong and peculi.ar odour, is used as a 
salad plant. Its roots and seeds are aromatic, acrid, 
and stimulant, .and are used to ciue flatulency and 
to excite perspiriition. A liqueur c.alled Lovage is 
made from them. — ^I'ery similar in appearance and 
qualities is the only British species, Scottish L. 
[L. Scoticum), a native of the sea-co.asts in the 
northern parts of Britain. It is eaten, both raw 
and boiled, bj* the Shetlanders. The fl.avour is 
aromatic, but acrid, and very n.auseous to m.any 
who are unaccustomed to it. 

LOVA'T, a river of Russia, rises in the ^Vitebsk 
marshes, and flows through the governments of 
Pskov and Novgorod into Lake Dmen. Its total 
length is 267 miles, and it is navigable for barges of 
fifty tons as far up as Kholm, more than eighty 
miles from its mouth. 

LOVAT, Sniox Feaser, Lord, was bom about 
the j’o.ar 1676, and W!is the second son of Thomas 
Fraser, fourth son of Hugh, ninth Lord Lovat. His 
mother was SjhiUa, daughter of the chief of the 
Macleods. The Fr.asers, a family of Norman origin, 
hiid obtained Highlimd territories, in the county 
of Inverness, in the 13th c., .and had established 
themselves as the patri.arch.al cliiefs of the Celtic 
inhabitants within these territories, r.ather than 
as landlords, in the feudal acceptation of the term. 
The first settler — or, more prob.ably, the first who 
gained renown — was named Simon, and hence his 
descendants were called sons of Simon, or M'Shime. 
The descendant here commemor.ated had little hope 
of succeeding to the estates .and honours, until the 
prospect opened to him under a settlement by his 
cousin. Lord Lovat. The succession was not indis- 
putable, but imtil a much later period in the 
llighlands, influence nith the clan often superseded 
direct heredit.aiy descent. Simon at an early period 
g.ained their hearts. His first adventure was an 
effort to get forcible possession of the young sister 
of the late lord, who had more legal claims, as 
heiress to the Fraser estotes. B.affled in this, he, 
for a reason which has defied all .attempts to 
discover, seized on the widow of the late lord, a 
lady of the Athole family, and compelled her to 
marry him. As this was not only a crime, but an 
offence to a powerfid family, Simon could only 
protect himself from pimishment by force, and thus 
he kept up a petty rebellion for some years. On 
the accession of Queen Anne, when his opponents 
became all-powerful, he fled to the continent. He 
was at the bottom of the .affair called the Queens- 
beiry Plot in 1703, in which he professed to reve.al 
the policy of the exiled court, and a plan for a rising 
in their favour among the Highlanders. On the 
discovery that he had hoaxed Queeusberry and 
other statesmen, .and was playing a deep game of 
his own, he escaped noth difficulty to France. Of 
the method of his existence there during twejve 
years, there are only mysterious rumours, bj' oiie of 
which he was reputed to have taken orders as a 
Romish priest. He had been outlawed for his 
outrages, and another enjoj'cd his estates by the 
letter of the law ; but he was stUl the darling of 
his clan, and on the breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion of 1X15, they sent a sort of ambassador to bring 
him over. IlTiat followed is remarkable, as shewing 
that the Highlanders were led by the' ip'ditios of 
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tlieir chiefs, not by their own prepossessions. The 
holder of the estates having joined the insurrection, 
Simon found it his interest to take the government 
hide. His clan at once left the insurgents ; and for 
this good service he was invested with the estates, 
not only by the votes of his clan, but by the law. 
His life, for the ensuing thirty years, was active 
with local intrigues calculated to strengthen his 
influence. In the insurrection of 1745, he tried to 
play a double game — sending forth his clan, under 
the command of his son, to light for the Pretender, 
and deeply plotting for that cause, while he pro- 
fessed to be a loyal subject. He was a special 
object of the vengeance of the government, and 
after a trial by his peers, was beheaded on the 9th 
April 1747. He was remarkable as a type of that 
class of Highland chiefs who professed to be led by 
policy as sovereigns, rather than by the laws of the 
country or its social system, and who were ashamed 
of no turpitude, fraud, or violence, if it tended to 
the aggrandisement of themselves and their clans.- 

LOVE-APPLE. See Tomato. 

LOVE-BIRD {Psitiacula), a genus of bircb of the 
parrot family (Psittacida:), a group of beautiful and 
very small species, natives of the warm parts of 
America, of Africa, and Australia. They receive 
their name from the affection which they m.anifest 
towards one another, whether in a wild state or in 
a cage. An Australian species, about the size_ of a 
sparrow, is now common as a cage-bird in Britain. 
They are lively birds, and fond of being caressed. 
They feed on the seeds, 'Ac., on which canaries are 
fed, and are very fond af chiokweed and other 
plants, with seeds ripe or ne.arly so. — Anatomically, 
this genus is remarkable in the parrot tribe for 
having no furcula (merrythought bone). 

LOVE-FEASTS. See Agap,!:. 

LOVER, Sajiuel. See Stop., Vol. X 

LO'VICZ, an ancient town of Poland, on the 
Bzura, a tributary of the Vistula, in the government, 
and 45 miles west-south-west, of Warsaw, is men- 
tioned in history as early as 1136. About 1355, it 
became a favourite residence of the primates of 
Poland. It has taken a prominent part in the 
political revolutions of the country. Pop. (18G7) 
0136. Six fairs are held here annually. 

LOWE, Sm Hudson, was bom at Galway, 
2Sth Jidy 1769. His childhood was spent in the 
West Indies, where his father held a miUtary 
appointment. L. returned to England when in his 
twelfth ye.ar. Having entered the army, he served 
for some time in Corsica, subsequently at Lisbon 
and in ^Minorca. On the renewal of the French 
w.ar, after the Peace of Amiens, he was appointed 
to the chief military command in the island of 
Capri. He was here unsuccessful, being obliged to 
surrender to the French, 16th October ISOS. He 
served for some time in the north of Europe, and in 
Germany under Bliicher. On the 23d August 1815, 
he was appointed governor of St Helena, with the 
rank of heutenant-generab Previous to leaving 
England, he married, in January 1816, Susan, 
widow of Colonel William Johnson. He arrived 
in St Helena on 14th April 1816, N.apoleon having 
been landed there on the 17th October of the 
previous year. It is impossible to conceive a situa- 
tion in which the adequate discharge of a public 
duly more surely involved a heavy amount of 
private care and public obloquy than that which 
had fallen to Lowe. Had he for a single hour 
relaxed the necessary vigilance, his own impe.ich- 
ment and another European war might have been 
the consequence. On the other hand, the due 
exercise of this vigilance entailed upon him every 
kind of annoyance which the peevish and irritable 
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captive had it in his power to give. Even were it 
true that he exercised a needless severity in guard- 
ing Napoleon, this might readily be excused when 
we consider how often it must have been utterly 
impossible for him to know what was imuecessary 
and what was not, and of how little consequence 
was the convenience of one man, who had already 
broken his parole, compared with the securit}'- of 
the whole world. On the de<ath of Bonaparte, L. 
returned to England, where his eminent services 
met with a very ungrateful return. In 1825, he 
was appointed military commander in Ceylon, from 
whence he returned to England, in order to refute 
the charges brought against him by O’Meara and 
others. He died at London in very poor circum- 
stances, in the 65th year of his age, 10th Jan. 1843. 

LOI^, Right Hon. Robert. See Supp., Vol. X. 

LOWELL, James Russell, an American poet, 
was born’in Boston in 1819. He was educated at 
Harvard University. His Legend of Brittany 
appeared in 1844 In 1845, he published a prose 
work entitled Conversations onsome of the Old Poets. 
His Pable for Critics, and The Biglow Papers, are 
racy with humour. In 1854, he succeeded Long- 
fellow, as Professor of Modem Languages, at Har- 
vard ; from 1857 to 1862, was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and from 1863 to 1872 of the North 
American lieview. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from the English University of Cambridge in 1874 
In 1869, he published Under the Willows, and other 
Poems; and The Cathedral, an epic ; in i870_, a col- 
lection of essays ; and, in 1871, My Study Windows. 

LO'WELL, a city of Massachusetts, United 
States of America, on the Merrimao River, 25 miles 
norttewest of Boston. Here the Pawtucket FaRs, 
of SO feet, afford water-power for the factories 
which have given to this town the name of the 
‘ Manchester of America.’ The canal is owned by a 
comnany, which erected extensive machine-shops, 
and has built the factories for eleven ‘ corporations,’ 
manufacturingcotton goods, prints, woollens, carpets, 
&c., consuming 40,000,000 lbs. of cotton per annum. 
L. was incorporated in 1826. The operatives were 
for years gathered from the niral districts fifty or a 
himdred miles round, and lived in boarding-houses 
built and owned by the corporations, and kept 
under strict management. Foreign emigration has 
brought a large resident manufacturing populatiom 
L. has several banks, daily and weekly newspapers, 
literary institutions, about thirty churches, and 
extensive educational establishments. Po^). in 1860, 
36,827 ; in 1870, 40,928. 

LO'WESTOFT, a seaport .and b.athing-place, in 
the coimty of Suffolk, is situated on a height sloping 
graduaUy to the sea, 25 miles south-e.ast of Nonrich. 
There are here two light-houses, one on the height 
or cliff, the other to the south of the town, in a 
lower locality. A profitable fishery is carried on : 
soles,.mackerel, and herrinvs being caught in great 
numbers. The harbour of L. -is Ep.acious. Ropes 
and twine are manufactured. Pop. (1871) 15,246. 
L. is the most easterly town of England. 

LOWTH, Robert, D.D., an English prelate, son 
of the Rev. WiUiam Lowth, rector of Buriton, in 
Hampshire, was born November 27, 1710. He was 
educated at Winchester School, whence, with a repu- 
tation both as a scholar and poet, he passed to New 
College, Oxford, in 1730. _ Here he continued to 
distinguish himself, took his degree^ of M. A. in 1737, 
and only four years after, was appointed professor of 
poetry. In 1750, Bishop Hoadley conferred on him 
the archdeaconry of Winchester, and in 1753, the 
rectory of East Woodhay, in Hampshire. _ During 
the same year, he published in Latin his excel- 
lent Lectures on Hebrew Poetry [Be Sacra Poesi 
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Hcbrcconm Prcclecliones Academical). It was greatly The result was what might he expected in so ardeut 
admired hoth in England and on the continent, a temperament — ^the creation of a spiritual enthu- 
whero the celehrated Michaelis republished it with siasm equally intense in degree, although in kind 
notes and emendations. These were incorporated very different from that by which he had hitherto 
by L. himself in a second edition, 1763. A new been drawn to feats of chivalry. The spiritual 
edition w.is published by Roserrmiiller (Leip. 1815). glories of St Francis or St Dominic now took, in his 
In 1754, L. received from the rmiversity’of Oxford- aspirations, the place which had been before held by 
the degree of D.D., became Prebendary of Durham the Icnights of medieval romance. With souls like 
and Eector of Scd^efield in 1755, n Fellow of the his there is no middle coturse : he threw himself, 
Eoyal Societies of Loudon and Gottingen in 1765, with aU the fire of his temperament, upon the 
Bishop of St Davids in 1766, of O.xford a few months new aspirations which these thoughts engendered, 
after, of London in 1777, and died November 3, Ecnouncmg the pirrsuit of arms, and with it all 
1787. Besides his lectures, his two principal works other worldly plans, he tore himself from home and 
arc Xi/fi of WiUiam of WyTcdiam (175S) and Isaiah, friends, and resolved to prepare himself for the new 
a new Translation, with a Preliminary Dissertation, course which ho contemplated by a pilgrimage to 
etnd Holes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Jerusalem. With a view to his immediate prepara- 
(1778 ; German edition, by Koppe, Gott. 1779 ; tion for this holy task, he retired in the garb of a 
third edition in English, 1842) ; a work rather too beggar to the celebrated monastery of Montserrat, 
elegant and ornate as a version, but of great value where, on the vi^ of the Feast of the Annunciation, 
as a means of correcting the numerous blimdcrs of in 1522, he htmg up his arms, as at once a votive 
the ‘ Authorised Version,’ 'and of oxhibitin" how offering significative of his renunciation of the works 
thoroughly literary and artistic is that section of of the flesh, and an emblem of his entire devotion to 
Hebrew poetry which we caO prophecy. the spiritual warfare to -n-hich he was from that 

LOXODEO'MIO LINES (Gr. Zoxos, oblique, vowed. From Montserrat he set out bare- 

and dromes, course) are cun-es of double cun-aLe pilgrimage, the ifrst step of which 

on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, which have 
the property of cuttLg all meridians at the same 
angli Wcourse of a^ ship which is sailing in an 

obfiquo direction always to one point of the eSmpass, ° ^ 

is alxodromlc line, o^ in nau&al phrase, nrlnd ° ;Vnflfl7c m^o ^"sf^y 

iific. These Lues appear as straight Imes on Mcrca* f ' in j i ' 

toryr<AcctioP (A).' A ehi sailing oblique^ ^hl^o^M fr w^i^^f Lf 

X wou1ri^°droTOd^t“fr frS^te ^nta^l^'Sssfof ‘"aSTntfr^^ t ®d 

approachinv nearer, but never reaching it. In this mental depression, amountmg almost to despair, 
p?operty,aIweIl as in others, the lo.vodromic line from which, however, he arose with spiritual powers 
fc L ^:™i renewed and mvigoratcd by the very struggle. 

IS analogous to the common logantlmic spiral _ Manresa he repaired by Barcelona to Kome, 

LOTO'LA, Igs-attus de (Imgo Lopez »e -whence, after receiving the papal benediction from 
Eecalde], the youngest son of Bertram do Loyola Adrian VI., ho proceeded on foot, and as a men- 
and M.anna Sales de Baldi, -ivas born in the year dicant, to Venice, and there embarked for Cyprus 
1491 at his ancestral castle of Loyola, in the and the Holy Land. He would gladly have 
Basque Proi-inccs. After the scant training of remained at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to 
-that age in letters, he was received as a p.age in the propagation of the gospel among the infidels j 
the court of Ferdinand ; but the restraint and but not being encouraged in this design by the 
inactivity of court-life were distasteful to his local authorities, he returned to Venice and Bar- 
enthusiastic mind, and, under the ausiiices of his celona in 1524, Taught by his first failure, he now 
relative, Don Antonio hlanriquez, Duke of Najura, resolved to prepare himself by study for the work 
he embraced the profession of arms. Tl^' details of religious teaching, and -with this -view, was not 
of his cares.- as a soldier are of little impoiaance in ashamed to return, at the age of 33, to the study of 
his history, ^'though they display in a veiy marked the very rudiments of grammar. He followed up 
way both the excellency and the irregularities of these elementary studies by a further course, first at 
his ardent temperament, throivn imdirected among the new university of Alcala, and afterwards at Sala- 
the temptations as weU as the duties of a militaiy manca, in both which places, however, he incurred 
life. Of his bravery and chivalrous spirit, many the censure of the authorities by some imauthorised 
remarkable instances are recorded, and one of these attempts at religious teaching in public, and even- 
proved the turning-point of his career. In the tually he was induced to repair to Paris for the corn- 
defence of Pampeluna, he was severely wounded in plction of the studies thus repeatedly interrupted, 
both legs, one being fractured by a cannon-baU, Hero, again, he continued persistently to struggle 
and the other injured by a splinter, and having on -without any resources but those which he drew 
been taken prisoner by the French, was by them from the charity of the faithful ; and here, again, he 
convoyed to his paternal castle of Loyola, where returned to the same humble elemeutaiy stiuSes. It 
he was doomed to a long and painful confinement, was while engaged in these studies, and among the 
After a very painful operation, the results of which companions of them, that he first formed the pious 
had -well-nigh proved fatal, he eveutuaEy recovered; fraternity which resulted in that great organisation 
and -with his returning strength ho appears ' to which has exercised such influence upon the reli- 
have resumed his old thoughts and his habitual gious, moral, and social condition of the modem 
levity, for, in order to remove a deformity which world. From the close of his residence in Palis, 
had resulted from the first setting of his wounded H’s history has been told in the history of his 
h'mb, he consented to the painful remedy of ha-ving order. See Jesuits. From the date of his election 
it re-broken in order to be re-set. After this as the first general of his society, he continued to 
operation, his convalescence was even more slow; reside in Eome. To him are doe not alone in the 
I and the stock of romances, by wliich he was wont general spirit, but even in most of their details, aU 
to relieve the tedium of confinement, ha-ving been its rules and constitutions; from him also originated 
exhausted, he was thro-wn upon the only other several works of general charity and benevolence, 
available reading, that of the Dives of the Saints, the germs of great institutions stUl mainjivined in 
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Eome; but tbe great source of bis influence upon 
the spiritual interests of the -world is his rvell- 
kno^yn Exercitia Spiritualia, of -n’hich an account 
has been already given. He died .at Kome, it m.ay 
■weU be believed, prematurely, being -worn out by 
his long-continued austerities, July 31, 155G. His 
name ■\vas admitted to -what is known in the Church 
of Kome .as the prcliminarj’ step of be.atific.ation, in 
the year 1609, and he -n’as solemnly c.anonised as a 
saint by Gregorj^ XV. in 1622. His life has been 
■\mtten in almost every European l.angutwe. The 
biogr.aphies of Kibadaneira, of hlaffei, of Bartoli, 
and Bouhoiu-s are the best known and the most 
popidar among Roman Catholics. 

LOZENGE, in Hcr.aldrj', a charge "cneually enu- 
mer.ated among the sub-ordinaries, in tlie shape of a 
rhombus placed with 
\ I *1*® acute angles at 

A / top bottom. The 

\ I I'Ofizontal diameter 

\ j V^FnIIIW must bo at least equal 

\ ^ sides, otherwise, 

\ y it is not a lozenge, but 

'-A \y ^ Eusil (q. v.) The 

term lozcngy is appbed 
to a field dimded by diagonal lines crossing one 
another at regular inteiw.als, so .as to form a diamond 
p.attem, the compartments being of alternate 
tinctures. 

LOZENGES are employed in medical practice in 
those cases in which it is desired that the remedy 
should pass gradually into the stomach, in order to act 
as much and as long as possible upon the pharynx 
and the larjoigeal opening ; .as, for example, in 
cases of relaxed or inflamed st..tes of the tonsils and 
uvula, in chronic coughs, &c. Ac ■‘ording to Dr Paris 
(Pharmacologia, 9th" cd. p. uju), lozenges should be 
composed of sever.al demulcent substances, such .as 
f.arinaccous matter, sugar, gum, .and isinglass, since 
such a mixture ret.ards as long as possible their 
solution. Lozenges are flat and circidar or oval 
in form, and the chief diflercnco between lozenges 
and the closely allied substances known as drops, 
is, th.at in the latter the sugar is rendered fluid 
by means of heat, while in the former the ingredients 
are combined without the aid of heat. 

LOZERE, a department in the south of France, 
derives its name from Mount Lozbre, one of the 
summits of the Covonnes (q. v,), and is formed out 
of the proi-inco of Languedoc. It comprises the 
arrondissemeiits of hleiide. Florae, and INIarvcjols. 
Area, 1,276,706 acres ; pop. (1872) 135,190, among 
whom are many Protestants. The department is 
mountainous, the central mass of the Cevennes, here 
c.allcd the M.argeride Jlouiitaius, occupying the 
whole of the east and south-east portions. In the 
mount.ains, the climate is severe and v.ari.ablc, and 
little grain is produced ; but the slopes on the 
southern side of the Cevennes, looking towards the 
valley of the Khone, are clothed with the mul- 
berry, the olive, and the vine. Wolves .abound in 
the forests, which are extensive. Cattle, sheep, 
and midcs are reared and exported in considerable 
numbers ; but the real prosperity of -the department 
arises from its mines, which yield iron, antimou)’-, 
lead, copper, silver, .and some gold. C.apital, blende. 

Lti'BECK, one of the three remaining free cities 
of Germany, is situated on the river Tr.avc, about 
40 miles north-east of Hamburg, and 14 from the 
Baltic. It is built on a rising ground, .and its appc.ar- 
ance with its walls and r.amp.arts still partly stand- 
ing, its great gates, its proud towers, its Gothic 
churches, and its antique g.abled houses is stUl almost 
mediev.al. Its princip.al buildings .are St Mary’s 
Church (DkMarimklrcU), one of the most beautiful 


specimens of Gothic architecture in the north of 
Europe, finished in 1304, uath three n.aves, the 
central one 119 feet in length, and two towers, 3S2 
feet high; the town-house, containing the H.anseatic 
archives and a pubho library of 50,000 volumes, built 
of red and black glazed tiles ; the cathedral, built 
1170 — 1341 ; the monastery church, also a master- 
piece of Gothic ; the exchange, and the hanks. L. 
is rich in educational establishments of all kinds, 
religious and secular — the number rrithin the city 
amounting to 54, while in the suburbs there are 
no less tlian 37, in .all 91. The prorision for the 
poor is excellent, on account of the largo bequests 
that citizens have made .at different periods for this 
purpose, the largest benevolent institution being 
the Hospit.al of the Holy Ghost. The industrial 
activit}’- of L. is considerable. Ship-biiilcbng and 
engineering are c.arried on ; there .are also m.any 
breweries aiid important cigar-manufactories ; yet 
in the old d.a}’s when the Hanse.atic League w.as 
flourishing, the blerchaut Company or College could 
reckon 5000 members, while in 1S59 it had only 
471. The imports to L., in 1870, were in gross 
weight about 219,974 tons, valued at more than 
£4,445,863 ; the exports in 1872 weighed in tons 
215,000, and the money value of them was £5,258,900. 
In 1872, 4693 ships entered and cle.ajed this port, 
and their tonnage amoimted to 500,000. The 
chief imports are wine, silks, cottons, earthen- 
ware, pigments, colonial products, and timber from 
Sweden and Finland ; the chief exports are grain, 
c.attlc, iron, and wool. The h.arbour lies 16 or 17 
miles down the river, at Travenuinde, a bathing- 
place, although the river has of hate years been 
so much deepened, that the largest ships can come 
up to Ltibeck. Pop. of town and suburbs, in 1871, 
39,743 ; of the territory, 52,158. _ 

L. has existed since the lltli c., and received 
important prhale"cs from the German emperors in 
the 12th c., which were confirmed by the Danes, 
into whose power it fell in 1201. It was declared 
a free city of the empire in 1226, .and thereafter 
maintained its independence against the Danes, 
and joined the other commercial towns in the great 
Hansc.atic Lc.agiie (q. v.). AVitli the cleclme of the 
Hansc.atic League, L. lost its historic importance, 
but continued a flourishing and independent com- 
mercial city, till it was t.aken .and plundered by the 
French, November 6, 1806. Its trade suffered .also 
grievously from the French Continent.al System. In 
1810 it was incoiporated with the French empire. 
It recovered its independence in 1813, and is now a 
member of the Germanic Confederacj'. Its trade has- 
also revived ; and the railway coiincotiou with Ham- 
burg, and lines of steamers to ports of the Baltic, 
have contributed much to the increase of its prosper- 
ity. It possesses a territory 109 sq. m. in extent. 

ConstitiUioii . — Tlie constitution, which was an- 
ciently aristocratic, has been democratic since 1669. 
The government is intrusted to a senate, which con- 
sisted, till 1851, of twenty members; but since th.at 
yc.ar, of only fourteen, who, in legislative and .also in 
certain administrative functions, require the con- 
currence of the mimicip,ahty or council of citizens, a 
body comprising 120 members. The supreme coiu-t 
of appeal for the free cities is in L., and Liibeck 
Law {Liibisclics Ecdil) is of acknowledged authority 
; in many questions. 

i LU'BLIN, the capit.al of the Polish government 
of the same name, on the left bank of the Bistritz, 
a feeder of the AVieprz, a branch of the Vistula, 
is 96 miles south-east of AV.ai-saw. L. ,d.ates from 
the 10th c., and among the objects of interest 
; which it presents to tourists, the church of St 
; Nicholas (founded in 986 A. D.) and the ruins of a 
1 royal castle are worth notice. It was formerly 
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fortified. The ciiicf buildings are the town-hall, 
the Sobieski palace, cathedral, Jews’ synagogue, 
Piarist college, and^several schools and hospitals. 
It has several manufactories of woollen and hnen 
goods, in which, as well as in corn and Hungarian 
wine, it carries on an extensive trade. IJop. (1867) 
20,789. Three large fairs, each lasting one month, 
are held here annually. 

LUCA'NUS, 51. Axx.oEUS, the chief Koman poet 
of the Silver Age, w.as bom at Gorduba (the modern 
Cordova), in Sjiain, 3 Sa.d., and brought to Home 
in his infancy by his father, who was a younger 
brother of the philosopher Seneca. He received an 
education of the best land, w.as a sehool-fellow of 
Pci-sius, and a friend of the Emperor Nero, and 
entered on life with the most brilliant prospAits. 
Ho bcc.ame qumstor and augur, and declaimed and 
recited in public avith the highest applause. But 
his prosperity .and liiinself were cqua% short-lived. 
He lost the favour of Nero, who avas ie.alon3 of his 
poetry .and his f.ame, and avho desired to keep doarm 
both. Under the sting of this annoyance, he joined 
the conspiracy against Nero’s life in 65 A.D. It is 
painful to read in Tacitus, that avhen arrested with 
others after the betr.ayal of the plot, he tried to save 
his life by accusing his mother of complicity. But 
the emperor did not spare liim for the sake of this 
additional crime ; he was compelled to destroy 
himself by haaang his amins opened, and he died in 
this aa'a 3 ’’, and aadth a certain ambitious composure, 
at 27 j’oars of age. HTiatevcr the faults of L.’s 
character — and in the brief notices aa-e have of him, 
both his a-anity and levity are apparent — he holds a 
conspicuous place among the poets of Borne. The 
on!}' work of his that has come doaa-n is the Phar- 
satia, an epic, in 10 books, on the ciadl arar botaveen 
C.-esar and Pompey. .4.3 an epic, it is, as Nipbuhr 
someavhat cpraintlj- says, an ‘unfortunate’ perform- 
ance, for it proceeds in the manner of annals, and 
wants the comprehensiveness, unit}', and le.arning 
of the greatest avorlrs of its class. Nor is its style, 
gononall}' speaking, good, for it is often turgid and 
obscure, and marked aaith those defects of taste 
aa’hich belong to poems inspired by a xhetdric.al age 
and school of avriting. But avhen ea'ery deduction 
has been made, the Pharsalia affords ample proof 
that L. avas a man of re.al and poaverful genius. 
There is an eye for the sublime both in f'le moral 
and physical avorlds, constantly present in n, ; there 
is all the a'lgour of poetic oratory in its declama- 
tions ; and there are felicities of epigr<am avhich 
haa'c secured to many a line a constant freshness 
of life, as part of the familiarly remembered litera- 
ture of the avorld. L. w'as very popular in the 
middle ages ; .aiid in modern times, his poem h.as 
been a particular faa-oiuite among the loa-ers of 
politic.al freedom — especially among that school of 
classical republicans now nearly extinct in Europe, 
after having played a most important part in it. 
There is a well-known English translation of L. by 
Bowe, which Dr Johnson thought one of the best 
transl.ations in the language. 

LUC.ANUS AXD LUCANIDAE. See Stag 
Beetle. 

LUCABIS, Cvr.iL, a Greek theologian, was born 
in the island of Candia in 1672, sriidied first at 
Venice, and aftenvai'ds at Padua, and subsequently 
visited Germany, where he formed intimate rela- 
tions with the Protestant doctors, and carried back 
into Greece their spirit and their dogmas. Ordained 
a priest, he rose, in the course ot years, to the 
highest dignity in the Greek Church, being elected 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 1021. Ho still 
cherished his Protestant opinions, and endeavoured 
oven to promulgate them in the church over which 
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he ruled; but his conduct excited violent opposi- 
tion among the clergy, and L. was in consequence 
banished to Ehodes. Through the influence of the 
English ambassador, however, he was soon rein- 
stated in his office. Unluckily, a confession of faith 
he had got printed, quite heretical — i, e., Protestant 
— ^in its character, fell-into the hands of his adver- 
saries, and he was once more involved in difficulties. 
In 1636, he was banished to the isle of Tenedos, and 
though recalled after a few months, in June 1637 he 
was seized in Constantinople, htwried on board a 
vessel, and it was never properly ascertained what 
became of him. According f o some, he was strangled 
in the ship which bore him off ; according to others, 
he suffered this fate in a castle on the shores of the 
Black Sea. His doctrines have been repeatedly 
condemned by Greek synods. 

LU'CABNE, a Dormer Window (q. v.). The 
name lucame is generally .applied to the small 
dormers in church S2)ires. 

LU'CCA, Duchy of, fonnerly a small independ- 
ent state, now a province of Central Italy, was 
bounded on the N. by klodena, on the E. and S. 
by Tuscany, and on the W. by the Gulfs of Genoa 
and hlassa. Are.a, 512 sq. m. ; pop. (1871) 280,070. 
The surface of the country is very diversified ; the 
largest stream is the Serchio. L. is famed for the 
extreme fertility of its sod, and the superiority 
of its agricidtirre, wliich servos as a model to the 
whole Italian peninsula. The principal products 
are grapes, olives, grain, mulberries, chosnuts, and 
vcgefables. The m.arshy fiats on the coast afford 
excellent pastures for cattle. The manufactures 
are silks, oil (esteemed the best in Itoly), glass, 
paper, linens, cottons, &c. ; the prineipivl export 
is oil. The Lucchesi are a frugal, shrewd race; 
numbers leave home in search of employment, and 
they form a large proportion of the itinerant figure- 
venders, Organ-grinders, and stucco-workers of 
Europe. 

L. (anciently called Luca) was made a Bomau 
colony in 177 B.c. It was erected into a duchy by 
th.e Lombards, and recovered its liberty in 1055, when 
the chief town, Lucca, became a free city. In 1327 
it was a duchy, and was ruled by the celebrated 
Castruccio Castrac.ani. In 1370 it became an inde- 
pendent republic, was erected into a principality in 
1805 by Napoleon, for his sister Elisa Bacciochi, and 
passed to Maria Louisa of Spain in 1815. Her son, 
Duke Carlo Luigi, ceded it to Tuscany in 1847, on 
obtaining possession of Parma and Piacenza ; and 
in 1860 it was annexed to S.ardiuia. It now forms 
one of the Tuscan provinces in the new Iringdom 
of Italy. 

LUCCA, chief town of the Italian province of 
Lucca, is situated in a fine plain, boimded by pictur- 
esque hills, and irrigated by the Serchio, 12 miles 
north-east of Pisa. Pop. (1872) 21,286. The com- 
mercial activity of its inhabitants obtained for it the 
name of ‘ Lucca I’Industriosa.’ Its great trade is in 
olive-oil and silk, and it was the first place in Italy 
where the production and manufactiue of silk were 
successfully introduced. The town is surrounded 
by ramparts, which form a delightful promenade, 
and command a fine view of the whole valley of the 
Serchio ; the streets are mostly narrow and crooked, 
but well paved ; the private dwellings are commo- 
dious, and the public edifices numerous and interest- 
ing. The cathedral contains several fine paintings. 
A splendid aqueduct, planned during the reign of 
the Princess Elisa Bonaparte, and executed later, 
supplies, the to^vn with water, and is highly deserving 
of inspection. The environs of L. abound in delight- 
ful villas. In a charming valley, 15 miles Svom the 
town, are situated the famous mineral'’ oaths of 
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Lucca, ■u'liose temperature varies from 0G° to 130° F. 
The vaters are exported to all parts of Italy. 

LUCE'lfA, a toum of Spain, promnee of Cor- 
dova, and -10 miles south of the eity of that name, 
is pictiu'csquely situated between two hiUs. Pop. 
17,000. The neighbouring territoiy is famous for its 
apricots and its breed of horses. L is historic.aUy 
interesting, as the scene of the capture (April 21, 
14S3) of Bo.abdil, king of Granada. 

LUCE’EA (ancient Liiccria), a town of Southern 
It.al}’, in the province of Fogjia, is situ.ated on an 
eminence 10 miles west-north-west of Foot.v. It 
contains a college, a good museum, a cathedral, and 
a splendid cpiscop.al palace. A largo trade in 
cheese and cattle is carried on by the inhahit.ants. 
Pop. about 13,500. Kumcrous inscriptions and 
fragments of ancient sculpture have been found 
here. 

LUCE’EIiE, a canton in the centre of Switzer- 
land, with an area of about 577 squ.aro miles, and 
a population, in 1S70, of 132,335, shewing a slight 
increase since ISGO. The soil is generally fruitful, 
and much grain and fniit are produced. In the 
more luoimt.aiuous parts, the rearing of c.aftlo is 
carried on to a greater extent than anj-wherc else 
in Switzerland. The highest elevation .attained by 
the Alps in this canton is C900 feet. The principal 
strc.am is the Ileuss. the principal l.akc that of 
Lucerne. The inhabitants arc mostly of German 
race and language, and aU belong to the Homan 
Catholic ChurclC except .about 4000 Protestants, 
to whom the free exercise of their religion was 
first accorxied in 1S2S. The constitution of L. is a 
representative democracy ; 100 deputies form the 
Great Council, whose pivsid.'nt bc.ats the title of 
ScIiulthcifS (Judge). 

LUCERNE, eapit,al of the canton of the same 
name, is situated on the Ilc\iss, where it issues 
from the north-west extremity of the Lake of 
Lucerne. Ne.ar the lake, rising from the middle of 
the Ileuss, is an old tower, avhieh is said to have 
been once a light house (lucenta), whence the name 
of the town. The areenal is one of the most 
important in Smtzerland, coutaining m.any old 
weapons used at the battle of Sempacli. L. h.as a 
theatre, a public library, mth a collection of natural 
historv", imamifacturcs of silks, cottons, ll.ax, hemp, 
gloves, &c. Pop. (1S70) 14,524. 

LUCERNE, L.vitr. of, called also the LaLe of 
til' Four /’orcsl Ctiiitous (Uri, Unterwalden, Schwj-z, 
and Lucerne), because its shores are fonned by these, 
is one of the most beautiful sheets of fresh-water in 
Switzerland or Europe. Length from Lucerne to 
FlUclcn, .about 22 miles; .average breadth, about 1.1 
mile. The chief places on its banks are Luccnie. 
KUssnacht, and Alpnach, at the north-west, and 
FlUclcn near its south-west extremita-. It is 
n.avigatcd by several steam-boats, 

LUCERNE (JlfdiVago saHra), a siiccies of Medick 
(q. a-.), one of the most valuable of the leguminous 
plants cidtivatcd for the supply of green food to 
cattle. It is a native of the south of Europe, and 
has been cultivated there from an unknown anti- 
quity. It is partially naturalised in some parts of 
Britain. It is not very largely cultivated in Brit,ain, 
although in some places very successfully, chiefly in 
the south of England ; but the climate of Scotland 
is not too cold for it, and the different results 
obtained bv f.armcrs who have tried it seem to 
depend cliiofly on differences of soil and manage- 
ment. It is" largely cultivated in some p.arts of 
North and South --V'merica, and in Pent with gre.at 
success both oil the coast, in all the hc.at of a 
troiiical climate, and on the moimtains to a height 
:io 


of more than 11,000 feet above the sea ; flourishing, 
however, onl}' during the moister part of the year 
in the former situ.ation. It endures great droughts, 
its roots penetrating very deep into the ground; 
hut loves a rich and c.alcareous soil, and never 
succeeds on d.amp soils or tenacious clays. It is ,a 
percnni.al, and affords good crops for a number of 
\-c.ars. It is sown in rows, .at 12 or 14 inches ap.art, 
.and may be mown several times in a year, growing 
a'crj’ quiclcly .after being mown. The quantity of 
produce is very great, and no other forage-plant is 
ready for use so early in spring. L has a rather 
erect stem, Ic.aves aadth three obovate-oblong toothed 
le.allets ; purplish blue or sometimes 5-cllow flowera 
in many-flowered racemes, and pods twisted two or 
three times round. It ought to be mown before it 
comes into flower, .as it then becomes more fibrous, 
and less succulent and nutritious. 

LUCIA, St, one of the windw.ard diadsion of the 
Caribhecs (see .-Vxtillts), lies .about 30 miles to the 
south of M.artinique, having its southern extremity 
in l.at 13’ 41' N., and long.'CU AV. The island is of 
a'olc.anic origin, and the crater of the Soufrierc^ or 
Sulphur J/ount(i!u, is still in energetic operation. 
St L. is remark.abld' for its picturesque and romantic 
scenery. Much of the surface is covered avith hills, 
generally avcll avooded, and occasionally rising to the 
height of nearly 3000 feet Area, 24S square miles, 
or 155,720 .acres, of aadiich, in ISCO, 902G acres aa-cre 
under crops. Pop. (1S71) 31,G10, of avhoin S37 were 
avhitcs. As the coast abounds in secure, commodious, 
and defensible harbours — all the more a-aluablo from 
their comparative scarcity in the neighbourhood 
— the island h.as been perhaps, to an imcxampled 
extent, an object of contention between France and 
England. In the hands of the latter, hoavever, it 
has remained since 1S03. In ISCO, L. contained IS 
schools, avith 1470 scholars. In 1S73, its revenue 
aa-.as £19,905; its expenditure, £20,3-17 : public tlcbt, 
£15,000. The total tonnage of a-esscls (exclusive 
of co.asting trade) that entered and cleared the 
tiorfs in 1S73 was 37,559. The a-alue of the total 
imports .amounted, in the same ye.ar, to £110,037; 
the exports to £ir>l,0I2. The chief article e.x- 
pnrted is sugar. The exports to Great Britain avere 
£134..")23; the imports from Gre.at Britain aa’ero 
£35,555. 

LU'CI.-VN, a classic satirist and humorist of the 
first merit, avas born at Samosata, in Sjuia, in 
the e.arlicr part of the 2d c., though the exact yc.ar 
is m.attcr of conjecture. He himself tells us, in 
a piece c.alled F/ic Dream, that his parents avere 
jioor, and could not afford him a Icanicd educa- 
tion. He avas, in consequence, apprenticed to_ an 
uncle who avas a statuara’, in oialer that he might 
learn that trade ; but he soon abandoned it, 
and betook himself to the study of lettei-s. For 
a long time he led a somcavhat a’agrant and 
unsettled life, adsiting the most of Greece, Italy, 
and Gaul, in the last of which coimtrics he practised 
anth great success as a teacher of rhetoric. He is 
thought to have rcturncil to his native eoimtry 
aa-hen about fortj- yc.ars of age, .after avhich time 
all his master-pieces were composed. The last thing 
aa-o Icnoav .about him is, that ho w.as made a 
procurator of part of Ega’pt by the Emperor 
Gommodus. Ho died jiroliably about the end of 
the 2d centuna The statement of Suid.as, that L 
avas torn to pieces by mad dogs on accoimt of his 
impiety, finds no credence with modern scholais; 
neither docs that of Yol.aterranus, that he w.as an 
apost.ato from Christianity. The dialogue entitled 
Fhilopalris, long attributed to L., ccrkaiuly sheaa’S 
an intimate knowledge of Clmistianity ; but no 
critic noav believes it to bo a production of 
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that avriter. The fact is, L. avas one of that class 
of men ^vho do not readily embrace any form of 
religion — men n’liose sharp critical eyes see too many 
fla^s to malm it casj’ for them to acijuire a pidus or 
reverential spirit. In philosophy, as avcll as in 
religion, ho called no man master. Philosophers are 
indeed the constant subjects of his humorous ridi- 
cule and pungent udt, aided by all the resources of 
a richly inventive fancy. His writings have been 
chassified under seven heads. 1. The Ehctorical; 
2. The Critical; 3. The Biographic.al ; 4. Romances; 
5. Dialogues ; G. Jliscellaneous ; 7. Poems. Of 
those, the most celebrated are his Dialogues, 
the princip.al of which are — The Sale of Lives; 
Dialogues of the Gods; The Fisherman, or the 
Devivifed ; The Languef, or (he Lapiihcc; Timon 
fhe Misanthrope; Dialogues of the Dead; and 
learo-Menippus, or Above the Clouds. The best of 
his romances, and a work of R.abelaisian humour, 
is his Tmc Histories. The editio 'frinceps of L. 
appe.arcd at Rlorence in 149G ; the best of the later 
cchtions is that commenced by Hemsterhuis in 1730, 
and finished by Reitz (Amst. 1743). L h.as always 
been a great favourite with scholars, and has been 
translated into most of the European Languages. 
The best English yersiou (incomplete however) 
is that of Dr Frat^in (2 vols. Lond. 17S0, and 
4 vols. Lond. 1781). 

LUCID INTERVAL. IVhat intermission is to 
cerhain fevers, a lucid interval is to certain forms of 
ment-al disease. Those farms in which it occurs arc 
ch.araotorisod'by o.valtation or perversion, and not 
bj" impairment of the faculties or feelings. There 
may thus be a cess.ation or suspension of the fury 
in mania ; there cannot bo ropam or enlightenment 
of the obscurity in idiocy or senile dementia. It 
may consist in the more substitution of elepmess 
and calmness for violence and confusion ; in the 
ooc.asion.al recognition of his actual condition and 
external relations by the lunatic ; or in the re-cstab- 
lishmont of intelligence and natur.al feeling so per- 
fect and complete as to differ from sanity solely 
in the want of permanence. The duration is like- 
wise sometimes so consider.able and regular as to 
divide the menhal and mor.al life of the individual 
into two halves. It has been bolioved th.at even 
in such cases the interv.al is a part or link of 
the disease, and that there invariably xists an 
under-current of unsoundness. It is foiuid to be 
extremely aifficnlt to distingxiisb this state from 
real and tmstworthy restor.ation to ro.ason, except 
by reference to diuation. Practically and Icg.ally, 
these conditions have been held to bo identical. 
A will executed during a lucid interval, although 
th.at was extremely transitorj', and although the 
testatrix unloosed the straps by which her hands 
had been confined, in order to execute the 
document, has been held to bo valid ; all that 
appears to be required, under such circumstances, 
is to prove that the conduct of the individual bore 
the aspect of rationality and health. It has been 
observed that, imm ediately before death, a small 
proportion of the insane regain lucidity, and, after 
ye.ara of extravagance and absurdity, die in pos- 
cession of comparative sense .and serenity. This 
change is supposed to depend upon the hailing 
powers of the circulation, — Burrows, On Insanity; 
Shelford, On Law of Lxinatics, p. 289. 

LUOIPER MATCHES. See Matciies. 

LIJOI'ITA, a genus, .and Lncixim®, a family of 
Lamollibranchiato molluscs, allied to Vencrida: (see 
Vinrus). The shell is orbicuLar, or nearly so, and 
bears a very long impression of the anterior muscle. 
The anim.al has a long, generally C 5 ’lindrical foot. 
The species .arc numerous, are found in almost all 


seas, .and at all depths in which life is Icnown to 
exist, burrowing in the sand or mud. There are also 
many fossil species in the more recent formations. 

LU'GKERWA'LDE, a town of Prussia, govern- 
ment of Potsdam, and capital of a circle of the same 
n.ame, is situated on the river HirSie, 30 miles 
south-south-west of Bfivlin. Pop. (1871) 13,527. 
One of its suburbs, called Little Gera, is inhabited 
by Russian colonists. Its cloth manufactories are 
among the largest in Prussia. L. is a station on the 
Berlin and Anhalt Railway. 

LHCKHO'W', the capital of Oude, in British India, 
skands on the right or south-w'est banlc of the 
Gumti, by which it has a navigable communica- 
tion upwards for many miles, and downwards aU 
the way to the Ganges. It is in lat. 26° 52' H., 
and long. 81° E., is 360 feet above the sea, and 
is GIO miles from Calcutta. The place is con- 
nected with the opposite side of the river by three 
bridges, one of stone, another of boats, and a third 
of iron. Though L. does not appear to contain any 
vciy ancient buildings, it is yet understood to bo 
older than any one of the other great cities of India, 
claiming to have been founded by Lakshmana, 
brother of Rjima. The middle portion, which may 
be said to represent the original toivn, contains, 
with the exception of a few brick-houses, little hut 
mud walls and straw roofs. On either side of these 
central hovels are the handsomer sections of L., 
generally dating, however, no fiuther h.ack than 1775. 
The population in 1871 — 1872 was 284,779. As an 
illustration at once of manners and of government, 
all classes, down to the annexation of Qudo in 
1856, were wont to go fully .armed, the very shop- 
keepers being cejuipped with swords .and shields. 
In connection with the mutiny of 1857, L. stood 
foremost in point of interest, surpassing every spot 
in the energy .and obstinacy of its defence against 
the insurgents, and almost equalling Delhi itself in 
the grandeur and brilliancy of the operations, which 
recovered it, after .a temporary .ab.andonmcnt, from 
the rebels. 

LtrCRE'TIUS, Titus Caiius. Of the life of L. 
wo Icnow almost nothing with certainty, as he is 
mentioned merely in a cursory maimer in contem- 
porary literature. Hieronymus (340 — 420 A.D.), in 
his translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius (264 — 
340 A.D.), gives the date of his birth as 95 S.c. 
(according to others, 99) ; but he does not specify 
the source from which his statement is derived. 
It is .alleged, further, that he died by his own hand, 
in the 44th ye.ar of his age, having been driven 
frantic by a love-potion which had been administered 
to him ; that he composed his works in the inter- 
vals of his madness; .and that these worlis were 
revised by Cicero. Donatus (Life of Virgd), on 
the coutraiy, afiirms that his death occurred in 
55 B.C., on the very day on which Virgil .assumed 
the toga virilis. The stories of the philtre, the mad- 
ness, the suicide, and the revision of the works by 
Cicero, rest on very insufficient authority, and must 
be ivcoivcd with extreme caution. The peculiar 
opinions advanced by L. would render him spcciaRy 
obnoxious to the early Christians, and it is possible 
that the latter may have been too easily led to 
attribute to him a fate whieh, in its mysterious 
nature and melancholy termination, was deemed 
but a due reward for the bold and impious char- 
acter of his teachings. The great work on which 
the fame of L. rests is that entitled De Denim 
■Nalura, a philosophic.al didactic poem in six books. 
It is dfidiKited to C. Memmins Gemellus, and 
was published about 6G B. c. L. was a reverent 
follower of the doctrines of Epicurus f)’.'’v.), and 
his poem is in large measure an exjlosition of the 
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physical, moral, and religious tenets of that phil- 
osopher. The great aim of the poet was to free his 
fellow-countrymen from the trammels of supersti- 
tion, and to raise them above the passions and the 
weaknesses of our natural condition. With his 
master, Epicurus, L. adopted the atomic theory of 
Leucippus, which taught that certain elementary 
particles, existing from all eternity, and governed 
by fixed laws, combined to form the universe of 
matter; that the existence a.nd active interference 
of a supreme overruling deity was not necessary 
to he supposed in order to accoimt for the marvel- 
lous and abnormal in natme; and that avhatever 
appeared to he miraculous, was in reality not so, 
hut was merely the result of certain fixed laws, 
which operated with unerring precision, and in a 
natural process. Eegarded merely as a literaiy 
composition, the work of L. stands unrivalled among 
didactic poems. The clearness and fidness -with 
which the most minute facts of physical science, 
and the most subtle phfiosophical speculations, are 
unfolded and explained ; the life and interest which 
arc thro-wn into discussions in themselves repulsive 
to the bulk of mankind ; the beauty, riclmess, and 
variety of the episodes which are interwoven with 
the subject-matter of the poem, combined with the 
majestic verse in which the whole is clothed, render 
the De lierum Natura, as a work of art, one of the 
most perfect which autiguity has bequeathed to 
us. For a fuller estimate of L. and his poetry, see 
Professor Sellars’s essay in The Roman Roots of the 
Republic (Edin. 1803). The editio princeps of L. 
was published at Brescia about 1473 ; three 
copies arc known to exist. The best editions of L. 
are by Wakefield (Loud. 1790, 3 vols. 4to, and Glas. 
1813, 4 vols. 8vo) ; by Forbiger (Leip. 1828, 12mo); 
by Lachmann (Berlin, 18''0, 2 vols.) ; and by 
Professor Munro (3d edition, 1870). The Re Romm 
R'atura has been translated into English verse by 
Thomas Creech (Lond. 1714, 2 vols. 8vo) ; and by 
John Mason Good (Lond. 1805 — 1807, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
into English prose by the Eev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
(Lond. Bohn’s Classical Library, 1851, post 8vo) ; 
and by Professor Munro, at the end of his edition. 

LUCU'LLUS, L. Licinics, a very distinguished 
Eoman general, born, it is conjectured, about 110 
B.c. lu the first Mithridatic war, he commanded 
the fleet as legate of Sulla. In 77 n. c., he filled 
the office of praitor, and immediately .after, held the 
administration of the province of Africa. In 74 n. a, 
he was chosen consul along with Marcus Aurelius 
Cotta, .and got Cilicia for his province, whilst 
Cotta had Bithynia. Both consuls arrived in Asia 
about the close of 74 n.c. Cotta was soon after 
utterly defeated by Mithridates, avho had bimst 
into Bithynia at the head of 150,000 troops, forced 
to take refuge iii Chalcedon, .and there av.a3 besieged 
by the victor. L., however, advanced to his relief 
.at the head of 35,000 men, compelled Mithridates 
to r.aise the siege, and almost annihilated his army 
on its retreat. In 71 B.C., Pontus became subject 
to the Eomans. The measures which L. now intro- 
duced in the government of the province of Asia, to 
secure the provincials against the fearful oppres- 
sions and extortions of farmers of the taxes and 
usurers, especiaUy his fixing a imiform and moder- 
ate rate of interest for all arre.ars, shew that he 
was a just, wise, and humane administrator; but 
though the cities of Asia were OT.atefid for his 
clemency, the equestrian order in Eome (who had 
the farming of the taxes) became implacably hostile 
to him, .and his own troops grew dipffected on 
accoimt of the strictness of his discipline. For 
some time, however, things seemed to go on well 
enough. In the spring of G9 n. c., he marched into 
Armenia with a small force of 12,000 foot and 3000 
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horse, and gained a complete victory over Tigranes, 
at the head of an army of 220,000 men. In tho 
foUo-ning year, he g.iined .another great victory at 
the river Arsanias over a now army led against him 
by Tigranes and Mithridates ; but the mutinous 
spirit °of the legions — in spite of these splendid 
triumphs — daily increased. L. now wanted to 
besiege Artax.ata, the capital of Armenia, but tho 
soldiers refused to adv'aucc further. After this, he 
could do nothing ; not a soldier would serve imder 
him. At last, he was superseded by Pompey, .and 
left Asia 66 u. c. The c.abals of his enemies so much 
prevailed against him, that he was three years in 
Eome before he obtained his triumph. In conjunc- 
tion with the aristocratical party, he attempted to 
check the increasing power of Pompey, and tho 
attempt caused the coalition knovm as the first, 
triumvirate. But he was ill fitted to act as leader 
against such unscrupulous men, and soon with- 
drew altogether from political affairs. During his 
public career, he had acquired (but not unfairly) 
prodigious 'wc.vlth ; and he spent the remainder 
of his life surroimdcd by .artists, poets, .and philo- 
sophers, and exhibiting in his viEas at Tusculunt 
and Ncapolis, .and in his house and g.ardens at 
Eome, a luxury and splendom- which bec.ame pro- 
verbial. A single supper— on particularly grand, 
occasions — would cost liim 50,000 denarii (£1770). 
Towards the close of his life, his faculties began to 
decay, .and his property was placed under tho 
management of his brother. He died about 57 b.c. 

L. was a man of great military talent, humanity, 
liberality, and love of justice ; his gre.at f.ault was 
his love of pleasure ; not exactly vicious pleasure, 
for he was .an epicure rather th.an a proflig.atc ; yet 
so purely sensual, that it seems to have made 
people — certainly his soldiers— believe him to be 
grossly selfish and unsympathetic. 

LU'DLOW, a municipal .and parliamentary 
borough of England, in the county of Salop, at 
the confluence of the .Corve and Teme, 25 iiiiles 
south-south-east of Shrewsbu^. It is .an old and 
very interesting town ; its parish church dates fronn 
the reign of Edw.ard III. ; its free school, founded 
by Edward IV., has an annual income of £350.. 
The castle, now a magnificent ruin, was at one timfe 
one of the most important strongholds against the I 
Welsh. Here Arthur, eldest son of Henry VIL, 
celebrated his marriage with C.atharine of Ar.agon, 
afterwards the wife of Henry VIII. ; and here, in 
1634, Milton’s masque of Comus was performed for 
the first time. L. returns one member to parli.a- 
ment. Pop. (1871) of parliamentary borough, 6203 ; 
of municipal borough, 5087. It has been repre- 
sented in parliament since the reign of Edward IV- 

LUDLOW FOEMATIOH, the uppermost divi- 
sion of the Siluri.an Strata (q. _v.), consists of an 
extensive series of indurated argillaceous beds, with 
bands of dark-gr.ay argillaceous limestone. The 
town of Ludlow stands upon the higher str.ata of 
tills formation. 

LUDWIG I., Kakl August, King of B.av.ari.a, 
the eldest son of ICing MaximUiau Joseph, born 
25th August 1786. In 1810, he married the Prmcess 
Theresa of Saxe-Hildburghausen. As crown-pnnee, 
he took little part in politics, but devoted himself to 
science and the fine arts, and lived very economic- 
ally, in order that he might be .able to spend large 
sums in forming a magnificent collection of master- 
pieces of sculpture, known as the Glyptothek. He 
succeeded to the throne on 13th October 1825, and 
commenced his reign by granting some reforms. 
His reign was distinguished by the encouragement 
of tho fine arts, and the erection of magnificent 
public buildings ; he also inaugurated the first railway 
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that Germany possessed — that from Nuremberg 
■to Furth — and executed the fine canal, called Lua- 
wigslcanal, which unites the Danube and the Maine. 
iBut it was no less characterised by the prevalence of 
ultramontane influence, intolerance towards all avho 
did not belong to the Cluu-ch of Rome, and contempt 
of constitutional rights .and forms, whilst the king’s 
conduct g.ave gre<at occasion of scand.al, particulariy 
iu his connection avith the d.ancer Lola Montez 
(created Countess of Landsfeld). On account of the 
revolutionarj’ disturbances in February .and March 
1S4S, L. resigned the crown in favour of his eldest 
son, hl.aximilian. He died in 1808. 

LU'DWIGSBURG, a town of WUrtemberg, 
about 8 miles north of Stuttgart. It w.as founded 
in 1700 by Duke Eberh.ard Ludwig, in conseqifcnce 
of a quarrel nath the Stuttgarters, and is the second 
roy.ai residence. L. avas laid out aa-itli p.ainful regu- 
larity, and has an artificial and lifelejs look. It is 
the princip.al depOt for soldiers in WUrtemberg, not 
less than 4000 being stationed here, aa’honcc it has 
got the name of the Swabian Potsd.am, and has an 
arsenal, a cannon-foundry, a military academ 3 ', and 
a roj’al castle, irith splendid picture-gallery and 
gardens. Pop. (1871), including military, 11,785. 

LUFF, in Nautical p.arlance, is to bring a ship’s 
head to the wind, preparatory to tacking, or other- 
■nnse. The luff of a vessel is the roundest p.art of 
her bow. 

LUGA'NO, a toim in the canton of Ticino, 
Siritzerland, stands on the north-west shore of the 
bake of the B.amb n.amo. It is entirely It.alian in 
character, wth dingy and dirty .arcaded streets; 
but its environs displaj’ all the richness of Itali.an 
sceneri’. L. contains several f.actorics for throwing 
silk, and is the scat of a flourishing transit trade 
between Switzerland and Italja F rom Monte Salva- 
dore, in the vicinity, a magnificent view m.ay be 
obtained Pop. (1870) G024. 

LUGANO, L.urc of, is situated in the south of 
the canton of Ticino, Switzerland, three of its arras 
reaching into the Italian torritorj’. Its grc.atest 
length is about 20 miles ; but from its exceedingly 
irregular shape, it is nowhere more th.an 14 mile 
bro.ad. The character of its scenery, though perkaps 
ns beautiful, is more rugged th.an that of Lakes 
Como and hlaggiore. 

LUGANSK, a market-town in the gdvcriimcnt 
of Ekaterifu Slav, European Russia, situated on the 
Lugan, a branch of the Donetz, 100 miles north- 
north-west of Taganrog, is the se.at of the only 
ironworks iu the south of Russia. The ore was 
formerly brought from the Ural Mountains, but is 
now found in sufficient quantity in tho neighbour- 
hood. L. has also a cannon-foundry and coal-mines, 
and, during the Crimean war, supplied the Russian 
fleet with co.al and ammunition. Pop. (I8G7) 10,290. 

LUGGAGE of tnavellers, though, in a cert.ain 
sense, .attached to the person, and under one’s imme- 
diate care, and not paid for sepanately, is neverthe- 
less protected by the’ contract ; and carriers of all 
kinds are bound to carry luggage safely, and if it is 
lost, ipust pay damages for it. Owing to tho estab- 
lished rule, that luggage is not paid for separately, 
it has often been attempted by travellers to abuse 
this privilege, and carry merchandise ns part of and 
mixed up with their luggage, in order to escape 
any separate and extra payment. Most railway 
companies, accordingly, by their by-laws fix a limit 
as to weight for this luggage, and it is presumed 
that luggage consists only of wearing-apparel or 
things for personal use, and not .articles of trade 
intended for sale. Though carriers or railway com- 
panies cannot get rid of liability for this luggage 
by giving any notice or maldng a by-law to that 


efiect, yet it is competent for all c.arrier3 to specify 
certain articles of merchandise, which, whether they 
are mixed up with lugg.age or not, must be separately 
paid for, other\vise they wiU not be responsible. 
Such are gold or silver in a manufactured state, 
jewellery, watches, clocks, trinkets, stamps, maps, 
writings, title-deeds, paintings, pictures, glass, china, 
silks, furs, .and lace, provided these exceed iu value 
£10. Unless notice of such .articles being included 
iu the ^luggage is given to the carriers or com- 
pany, and an increased r.ate p.aid, they wiU not be 
responsible for the loss. .Except, therefore, these 
excepted articles, the can-ier is bound to receive, 
c.arry securely, and deliver the lugg.age of travellers, 
notwithstanding the traveller has it in his personal 
charge. Thus, .a raUw.aj' porter, on the arrival of 
tho train, having carried a traveller’s luggage to a 
cab and lost it in the w.aj% the railway company 
was held responsible. A carrier has a lien on the 
lugg.age for the fare, if not paid, and c.an keep it tUl 
such fare is paid; but as prepayment is now the 
nnivers.al practice, this remedy is seldom resorted to. 

LUGGER, a smaU vessel carrying two or three 
m.asts, with a lugsaU (see below) on each, and occa- 
sionally a tOps.aU. 'Ihc rigging is light .and simple, 
and the form of the saUs enables a lugger to be.at 
close up to the wind. Among English boats, tho 



lug-rig rarely extends beyond tho larger class of 
fis^ng-a'csscis, tliough there .are some very elegant 
luggcr-y.achts in the different clubs. In the French 
sen-icc, however, it is a favourite rig, .and is used 
for vessels of sizes as l.argo as British schooners. 

LuGS.A.it, a quadrilateral sail used in luggers and 
open bo.ats. It is bent, by tho upper side, upqn a 
straight y.ard, which is slung on the mast in^ an 
oblique position, one-third to windward, two-thirds 
on the leeward side of the mast. 

LU'GO (the Lucus of t'‘o Romans), a 

town in the north-west of Sp.ain, capital of the 
province of the s.ame n.ame, is situated on the left 
bank of the hlino, 50 miles cast-north-c.ast of 
Santiago. It is tho so.at of a bishop, has a cathe- 
dr.al of tho 12th c., and sevor.al other chmehes, 
and manufactures of silk .and leather. It 'was 
celobnated in the time of the Rom.ans for its warm 
sulphur-baths. Pop. 9000. 

LUG-WORhl, or LOB-WORM (Arcnlcola 
piscatornm), one of the Dorsibranchiate Annelida:, 
extremely .abund.ant on tho British shores, and very 
valuable as bait to fishermen. It inhabits the sand, 
on tho surface of which, after the tide h:t^^ retired, 
innumerable cods are alw.aj’S to be Seen, riie caste 
of this worm. It is larger than tho e.arthworm. 
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sometimes a foot long, is destitute of eyes, Las no 
distinct head, but is much thicker at the extremity 
u’here the mouth is situated than at the other. The 
mouth has no jaws, nor teeth, nor tentacles. There 
are two rows of bristles along the sides, organs of 
locomotion, by means of which the L works its way 
through the sand. About the middle, it has on each 
side six tufts of gills. (For fig., see 
AVhen touched, it exudes a j’eUowish fluid ; and an 
exudation from its body slightly agglutinates the 
particles of sand, so as to form a tube through which 
it passes and repasses. It is one of the annelids 
most remarkable for the red colour of the blood, 
which imparts a fine crimson to the gill-tnfts. 

LUIlfl, or LOYTN'O DA LUTNT, Bernaedino, 
born about 14G0 at Luini, near the Lago Maggiore, a 
celebrated painter of the Lombard school. He is 
generally stated to have been the princip.al pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci, but it rather appe.ars that he 
was educated under Stefano Scotto ; and though, 
from having attended the Ao.ademy of the Fme 
Arts founded at hlilan by Ludovico U Moro, of which 
Leonardo was director, ho maj’ be styled a pupil 
of that great artist, yet it is not proved that he 
received any direct instruction from him. Though 
L. occasionally imitated the style .and execution so 
closely as to deceive experienced judges, his general 
manner had a delicacy and grace sufficiently original 
and distinct from that of Leonardo. Still the works 
of the former arc often attributed to the latter, in 
order to increase their v.alue. He executed numerous 
works at Milan in oil and fresco. His frescoes at 
Lugano, Saronno, and Pana, are justly admired. 
The date of his death is not exactly Imown, but he 
w.as alive in 1530. — He had a brother, Ambrocio, 
who imitated his style, and several sons avho also 
were p.ainters. 

LUISE, Auguste 'WrLnEEan.si; Amalie, queen 
of Prussi.a, was bom, 10th March 1770, at Hanover, 
where her father, the Duke Karl of Mccklenburg- 
Strelitz, was then commaudant. She was married 
to the Crown-prince of Pnissia, .afterwards Frederick 
William III., on 21th December 1793. After his 
accession to the throne, she bcc.amc exceedingly 
popular, licr groat beauty being united with dignity 
and grace of manners, and \rith much gentleness of 
character and active benevolence. This popularity 
increased in consequence of her conduct during the 
period of national calamity which followed the battle 
of .Tena, when she displayed not only a patriotic 
spirit, but no little cnergj’ and resolution. She was 
uncxjiectedl}' taken ill, and died when on a visit to 
her father in Strelitz, 19th .July ISIO. Her memory 
is cherished in Prussia, and the Order of Luise in 
that kingdom was foimded in honour of her. 

LUKE [Lucas), the author of one of the gospels, 
and of the Acts of the Apostles, was bcu, according 
to the accoimts of the church Fathers, at Antioch in 
SjTia, and is said to have been a physician. He was 
probably by descent a Hcllcnistie Jew. We leara 
from Scripture that he was the .associ.ato of Paul in 
his second evangelistic expedition (52 a. d.) ; but 
that is all we luiow ; whatever else is asserted con- 
cerning him is doubtful. That ho was a painter, is 
one of the tilings for which tradition vouches ; and 
in the church of St John Latenan at Rome a picture 
of our Saidour is sbcivn, which is ascribed to L, but 
is believed to bo a work of the 13tli century. The 
churches of Padua, Venice, and Rome also possess 
many pretended relics of this evangelist. His 
festival is commemorated by the Roman Catholic 
Church on the ISth of October. — The Gospel of 
St Luke, addressed to a certain Theophilus, is 

cncrally believed to have been written before the 

estruction of Jcrus.aleni. Renan, however, in his 
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Vie dc Jesus (18G3), considers its composition subse- 
quent to that event. The tiihe and place of 
its origin are unknown. See Schleiermacher’s Die 
Sdiriften des L. (Berlin, 1817). The apocryphal 
writings ascribed to L. are, Ada Pauli, BapCismus 
Lebiiis, and Lilurgice XII. Apostolorum. 

LULLY, RATaroNTJ, ‘the enlightened doctor,’ 
one of the most distinguished men of the 13th c., 
was bom at Palma, in Majorca; in 1234. In his 
youth, he led a dissolute life, and served for some 
time as a common soldier ; but a complete revulsion 
of feeling taking place, he avithdrew to solitude, 
and gave himself up to extatic meditations and 
the study of the difficult sciences. This sudden 
change of life produced in L. a fervid and enthusi- 
astic state of mind, under the influence of which 
he formed the project of a spiritual emsade tor the 
conversion of the hlussulmans, an idea he never 
afterw.ards abandoned. In piwsuance of this pro- 
ject, he commenced an earnest stud 3 ’ of theology, 
philosophy, and the Arabic language; and, after 
some years, published his great work, Ars Oencr- 
alis sive Magna, which has so severely tested the 
sagacity of commentators. This work is the develop- 
ment of the method of teaching known subse- 
quently ns the ‘Lulh'an method,’ .and afforded a 
kind of mcchanic.al aid to the mind in the acquisi- 
tion and retention of knowledge, bj- a systematic 
arrangement of subjects and ideas. Like aU such 
methods, however, it gave little more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of .anj* subject, though it was of 
use in leading men to perceive the necessity for an 
investigation of troth, the means for which were 
not to be foimd in the scholastic dialectics. L. 
subsequently published another remarkable work, 
Lihri XII. Prineipiorum Philosoph. contra Aver- 
roislas, and, full of the principles which he had 
developed in this book, he-went to Tunis, at the 
end of 1291, or the beginning of 1292, to argue mth 
his opponents, face to face. He drew harge crowds 
of attentive hearers, and held disputations with 
learned Mohammedans, who, however, were as 
anxious to convert liim as ho to convert them, and 
the result, .as might have been expected, was that 
little impression was made bj' either of the parties. 
Fin.allj’, however, L w.as thrown into prison, and i 
condemned to banishment. After lecturing at 
Naples for several j'e.ars, he proceeded to Rome; 
thence to his native island of Majorca, where he 

l. abonrcd for the couversion of the Saracens and 
Jews; thence to Cj’prus and Armenia, zealously 
exerting himself to bring back the different schis- 

m. atic ])artic3 of the oriental church to orthodoxy. 
In 130G — 1307, he again sailed for Africa, entered 
the city of Eugia (then the capital of a Moham- 
mcd.an empire), and imdertook to prove the truth 
of Christianity. A tumult arose, in which L. nearly 
lost his life. He was again thrown into prison, and 
treated avith gre.at severity ; j'et so high an opinion 
was entertained of his abilities, tbat the chief men 
of the place were anxious that he should embrace 
Mohammedanism, and promised him if he did so 
the highest honours. But to L., whose intellect and 
feelings were both enlisted in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, this w.as impossible. After some time he was 
again banished from the coimtrj’, and landed (after 
being shipwrecked) nc.ar Pisa. He subsequently 
went to Paris, and lectmed against the principles 
of Averroes ; he also induced the pope to e3t.ablish 
chairs for the Arabic, Chaldee, and Hebrew lan- 
guages in all eities where the pap.al court resided, 
and also at the universities of Paris, O.xford, and 
Sal.amanc.a. But his missionary ze.al could only 
be satiated by martyrdom. In 1314, he sailed once 
more for Africa, and proceeded to Bugia, where he 
threatened the people with divine judgments if thev 
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refused to abjure MoliamincdanisTn. The inhabit- 
ants were furious, dragged him out of the and * 
stoned iiim to death, ^30th June 1315. The Mayence 

(10 vols. 1721 1742) edition of his -works inol'ndes 

several hooks on alchemy, of -which there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose L. -was ^e author. 
Compare Ncander’s Kirdimgcschichle, Bohn’s trans- 1 
lation, a-ol. vii. pp. 83 — 96. ■ 

LtTiMBA'GO is a rheumatic affeotion of the , 
muscles in the Inmhar region, or in'the small of the ^ 
hade. It is often first recognised hy the occurrence ; 
of a shaip st.ahhing p.aia in the loins upon attempting 
to rise from the rccumhent or sitting position. It 
is sometimes so severe as to confine the patient to 
hed and in one position, from -which he c.annot move 
-without intense suffering ; hut in milder cases he’tan ; 
-wallc, .although stiffly and -with pain, and usually 
-n'ith the body hent more or less forw.ard. It may 
he distinguished from inflammation o'!, the kidneys 
hy the absence of the pecidnar direction of the p.ain 
towards the groin, as also by the absence of the 
nausea and vomiting -which usmally accompany the 
disease of the kidney. 

The c.auses of lumbago are the same as thoso_ o. 
Buh-.acuto rheumatism generally. The complaint 
may arise from partial exposure to cold, especially 
when the body is heated, and -violent straining avfil 
sometimes induce it. In persons -with a stoong 
constitutional tendency to rheumatism, the slightest 
exciting cause u-fil bring on an attack of lumbago. 

The treatment must vary -with the intensity of 
the affeotion. ' In most cases, a warm bath at bed- 
time, followed by ten grains of Dover’s powder, will 
speedily remove it ; and as local remedies, a imxtm-c 
of chloroform and soap-liniment, or the application 
of the he.ated hammer (an instrument sold by 
Coxeter, sm-gical-instrnmont maker, London)t -wiu 
be found scrvicc.able. The writer of this arriclo has 
frequently seen the disorder completely dis.appear 
after one application of the bammer, which should 
be heated in a spirit-lamp to somewhat about 200'’, 
and then be r-apidly brought in contact with points 
of the skin over the painful parts at intervals of 
about half an inch. Each application lea-yes a red 
spot, but blisters seldom occur, if the operation is 
properly performed. 

LDMIEO'SITT OE OKGANIO yEIEGS. 
Many organic beings, both -vegetables and) nimals, 
possess the ^.roperty of emitting light. 

In cryptogamic plants, it has been observed on 
the fil.aments of dchistostega osmundacea, one of 
the order of Hep.aticm; in Hhizomorplia subterranca, 
belonmng to the order of Fungi (which is not 
uncommon on the walls of dark, damp mmra, 
c.avern3, &c., and occasionally emits a light suffi- 
ciently clear to admit of reading ordinary pnnt) ; 
in ccrt.ain species of Agarictis (belonging to the same 
order) ; and in Tbelaphora ccendea (also a fungus), 
to -which decayed wood owes its phosphoric light. 

An emission of light, chiefly in flashes, has 
been observed in the case of a few phanerogamic 
plants, .among which may be mentioned the garden 
nasturtium and marigold, the orange lily, and the 
poppy. In these instances, the fight has been 
emitted by the flowers ; but cases are also recorded 
in which the leaves, juice, &c., of certain phants 
have evolved light. The emission of light from the 
common potato, when in a state of decomposition, is 
sometimes very striking. Dr Phipson, in his work 
On Phosphorescence, mentions a c.aso in which the 
light thus emitted from a cellarful of these vege- 
tables was so strong as to lead an officer on guard 
at Strasburg to believe that the_ b.arrao^ were on 
fire. The phosphorescence in this case is probably 
duo -to the same cause as that of decayed wood. 


Before proceeding to notice the principal cases in 
which living animals have been observed to emit 
light, wo shall briefly refer to the emission of light 
by dead .animal matter. The bodies of many marine 
animats ^ine after death, 'but in none is the pheno- 
menon so vivid or continuous as in the well-kuo-wn 
boring mollusc the Pholas. The luminosity of this 
.animal .after death was kno-wn to Pliny, who said 
that it shone in the mouths of persons who ate it ; 
and has been made the subject of special investi- 
gation by ESaumur, Becoaria, and others. Among 
other results, they found that a single Pholas ren- 
dered seven ounces of milk so luminous that the 
faces of persons might be distinguished by it ^ and 
that, by placing the dead animal in honey, its pro- 
perty of emitting light, when plunged into warm 
water, lasted more than a year. 

It is universally known that certain kin^ of dead 
fish, especially mackerels and herrings, shine in the 
dark. From a careful study of the nody of a dead 
stock-fish in a luminous condition. Dr Phipson 
finds that the phenomenon is due to a grease -lyhich 
shines upon the fish, and which (as^ it neither 
contains phosphorus nor minute fungi, by which 
the light might have been caused) contains soma 

S eeuliar organic matter, which shines in the dark 
ko phosphorus itself. 

Several cases are on record in which ordmary 
butcher’s meat has presented the phenomenon now 
under consideration, but their occurrence is so rare 
that wo need not specially notice them. It may bo 
observed that phosphorescent light is not unfre- 
quently observed on the dead human^ body by 
persons who visit dissecting-rooms by night. The 
occasional evolution of light by living human beings 
will be presently referred to. 

The living animals which possess the property 
of emitting fight arc extremely numerous, decided 
cases of Mosphorescence ha-ving been frequently 
observed, according to Dr Phipson, ‘in infusoria, 
rhizopoda, polypes, echinodorms, annehdes, medusas, 
tunicata, molluscs, crustaceans, myrmpodes, and 
insects.’ FoBowing the arrangement here laid do-nm, 
we shaU mention a few of the organisms m 
1 the phenomenon in question is most remarkable. 
Among the rhizopoda, the ProcCiluca millaris, a 
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Among tne mizopuuu, mo 

minute animal very common in the Enghsh Cha^^, 
stands pre-eminent. Dr Phipson relates that ho 
has foimd it ‘in such prodigious numbers m the 
damp sand at Ostend, that on raising a handfM of 
it it appeared like so much molten lava. it is 
the chief c.auso of the phosphorescence of the sea, 
-n-hich is so often observed. Among the annelides, 
e.arthworms occasionaBy evolve a shmmg fight liko 
that of iron he.ated to a white heat. Among the 
tunicata, a minute anim.al common in some of the 
tropical so.as, the Pyrosoma Atlanlica, resembles a 
minute cylinder of glowing phosphorus, and some- 
times occurs in such numbers, that the ocean appears 
lilro an enormous l.ayer of molten lava or shmmg 
phosphorus. Among the myriapodes, certain centi- 
pedes— viz., Scolopmdra eUctrka and S. phospho^a— 
present a brilUant phosphoric appearance. There 
IS reason to befieve that the former aviB not shine 
in the dark, imless it has been previoiuly exposed 
to the solar r.ays. Luminosity m insects occurs m 
certain genera of the Coleoptera ’ and Hemiptera, 
and possibly in certain Lepidoptera and Orthoptera, 
Amontr the Coleoptera, must be especiaBy mentioned 
the genus Lampyris, to which the various species of 
Glowworms (q. v.) belong, and the genus Mater, to 
which the Fireflies (q. v.) belong. In the Hemiptera, 
there is the genus Pulgora, or Lautern-Uies (q.v.), 
some speo'es of which are highly luminous. 

The evolution of liglit from animnls lyvonging 
to the vertebnatos is extremely rare. Bafunoto, m 
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his treatise De Luce. Sominum et Brulonim (1647), ! 
gives an account o£ an Italian lady, whom he 
designates as ‘mulier sjilendens,’ whose body shone 
ndth phosphoric radiations when gently rubbed with 
^ linen ; and Dr Kane, in his last voyage to the 
polar regions, witnessed almost as remarhable a 
case of human phosphorescence. A few cases are 
recorded by Sir H. hlarsh. Professor Donovan, and 
other undoubted authorities, in which the human 
body, shortly before death, has presented a pale 
himinous appearance. 

It is very difficult to give a satisfactory explan- 
ation of the above facts. Xhe light evolved from 
fungi is most probably connected with chemical 
action, while that emitted in sparks and flashes 
from flowers is probably electrical. In some lumin- 
ous animals, a phosphorescent organ, specially 
adapted for the production of light, has been already 
detected, and as anatomical science progresses, 
tho same udll probably be found in all organisms 
endowed with luminous or phosphorescent pro- 
perties. For full details on the subject of this 
article, the reader is referred to Dr Phipson’s work. 
On Phosphorescence (London, 1SC2). 

DD'jMPSUCKER., or LUMPFISH (Cycloptenis), 
a genus of fishes of tho family Discoboli (q. v.), 
having the head and body deep, thick, and short, 
the back with an elevated ridge, tho fins rather 
small, and tho ventrals united by a membrane so as 
to form a sucking disc. — One species (O. Itmpus) 
is common on tho coasts of Britain, partioidarly in 
tho northern parts, and is still more plentiful in the 
seas of more northern regions. It has a grotesque 



Lumpsucker (C. lumpus), 

and clumsy form, but its colours arc very fine, 
combining various shades of blue, purple, and rich 
orange. It attains a pretty large size, sometimes 
weighing seven pounds. The L. preys on smaller 
fishes. Its sucker is so powerful that a pail con- 
taining some gallons of water has been lifted when 
a L. contained in it was t.aken by tho tail. Its 
flesh is insipid at some seasons, but very fine at 
Ithers, and is much used for food in northern 
ions. It is often brought to tho Edinburgh 
ma'it. It is luiown in Scotland as tho Coch 
Paicth., 

Fy of England, as well as of 

all other edf"0®> presumption is in f.avour of 
a man’s sanit^’'’on though he bo born deaf, duinb, 
and blind • and faot'is disputed, it always lies 
on tho uart,r ill ’"S it to prove it. Sometimes a 
sf !''®‘l’Poscd to be that of a Innatie 


person in n 
inakes a 


to s'-l is sued upon it; in such 
oase, he mav jlr*’ ““t* a defence that ho was a 
lunatic and^tlm^ "i* consist of his conduct 
nnd actions at question. 


If, however, 
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previous .1 did not know of tbe 
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the other party i 


lunacy, and took no advantage, tho lunatic will not 
be allowed to recover back moneys which have been 
paid by him in pursuance of his contract. .Though 
the presumption is in favour of the sanity of a per- 
son, yet, when once insanity has existed, the presump- ' 
tion is reversed, and then the law presumes no lucid 
interval or restoration to sanity until it is proved ; 
and it is extremely difficult to prove a lucid interval, 
for the law requires very clear and conclusive proof 
of that fact, and all the circumstances must be 
carefully scanned. It is difficult or impossible to 
define in words what is insanity or lunacy, it being 
a negative state, and merely an inference from tho 
acts, conduct, and bodily condition of the persom 
An idiot is s.aid to bo a person who was born with a 
radical infirmity of mind, and whose state is one of 
perpetual infirmity, incapable of cure or restoration; 
whereas a lunatic is one who is sometimes of good 
and soimd mind, and sometimes not ; he has lucid 
intervals, and is assumed to be more or less capable 
of restoration to sanity. A person is said to be, in 
legal phraseology, of unsound mind, who is not an 
idiot, nor a lunatic, nor yet of a merely weak mind, 
but, b}' reason of a morbid condition of intellect, is 
as incapable of managing his affairs as if he were a 
lunatic. Tliough it is difficult to define lunacy or 
insanit}’’, there are various tests which arc more 
or less accepted in everyday life as strong evidence. 
Idiocy is accompanied by a vacant look, &c., while 
insanity is acconmaniod by some, frenzy or extrava- 
gant delusion. The physiology of idiocy and lunacy 
IS a separate subject of investigation, and is part of 
medical jurisprudence, to which a few medical men 
confine their attention, and their assist.ance is often 
required by courts of law when inquiring into this 
state of mind, though their theories are jealously 
senitinised. As a gener.al rule, an idiot or a lunatic 
is subject to civil incapacity. He cannot enter into 
contracts or transact general business, and what ho 
docs is a nullity. 'Thus ho cannot make or revoke 
a will, or enter into marriage, or act as an executor 
or administrator, or. become a bankrupt, or be a 
witness in a court of justice, or vote at elections, 
and such like. But, as a general rule, a lunatic 
is liable in damages for committing a wrong, 
such as a trespass, and he is liable for necess.aries 
supplied to liim, and he may be arrested for debt, 
and his property may be taken in such cases, as in 
the case of sane persons. With regard to criminal 
responsibility, the law was fully considered in the 
c.ase of hl'Naughton, who, in 1843, shot Mr Drum- 
mond at Charing Cross by mistake for Sir Eobert 
Peel, and the English judges avere called on by the 
House of Lords to state their opinion as to the right 
mode of putting tho questions to a jury when tho 
defence of insanity is raised. The judges said that 
a person haboming under an insane delusion as to 
one subject is liable to punishment, if at the time 
of committing tho crime ho knoavho was acting con- 
trary- to law. In general cases, to establish want of 
responsibility, it must be proved that the party 
accused was'labouring under such a defect of reason, 
from disease of mind, ns not to know the natiuo and 
quality of the act he ayas doing, or, if he did knovr 
it, that he did not loiow he was doing what was 
wrong. ■Where tho party is kahouriug under an 
insane delusion ns to existing facts, and commits a 
crime in consequence thereof, it depends on the 
nature of tho delusion whether he is e-veused. Thus, 
if he insanely believes that A intended to kill him, 
and ho kills A, ns he supposes, in self-defence, ho 
would bo exempt from punishment. But if his 
delusion was that A had inflioted a serious injury to 
his character and fortune, and he killed A in revenge 
for such Bupposed injury, then he would be liable to 
pvmishmcnt. When a person is acqiuttod of crime 
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on the ground of insanity, lie is liable to bo confined 
in prison during ber IiLajesty’s pleasure. 

So long .as .a i>orson is not actually deol.ared insane 
or an idiot, lie has a right to manage bis own 
nfiairs; and the only avay, in Eugl.andj in which 
ho can be deprived of such right used to be by a 
writ ds htnnli'O iiiqiiircndo, issuing out of^Chanecry, 
which authorised the emp.annelling of a jury to 
decide avhethcr ho was a hunatio or not. TIic 
custodj' and care of lunatics were vested in the 
crown ; and the Lord Chancellor, as the depositarj' 
of tiiis iurisdiction, issued the m-it on petition. 
The practice has now been considerably altered by 
various statutes, but, ns a general rule, it is still 
the law, that, unless a person has been officially 
declared a lun.atic, either by the verdict of a 
itity, or bj* a certificate of a master in Itinac^i, ho 
is still entitled to manage his own affairs.' In 
England and Ireland, there is no intermediate 
state c.alled imbecility or we.akncss of mind, with 
which the law interferes, as tlicre'fi in Scotland 
(.see tNTJtUDicnoK, IjtncctmT), and hence, if a 
weak person is imposed on, it is trc.ated merely as a 
case of fraud, the wc-almoss forming an element of 
such fraud ; but there is no machinery for restrain- 
ing the natural right,- even of wc.ak-mindcd persons, 
to do ayhat they like with their property. As 
regards idiots and lunatics, the mode m which they 
are judicially declared to bo so, is as follows : Tlicve 
are certain jicrsons c.alled masters in lunacy, whose 
business it is to conduct the inquiries avhicli arc 
npcessaiy, and preside oyer the jury, .and they .also 
visit lunatics ill, certain cases. Tlic commissioners 
of lunacy form a Hoard, which supervises generally 
the lunatic asylums .and licensed houses for recep- 
tion cf liinatic-s. The incaiiacitj" of a lunatic or 
idiot is conclusivch" est.abli.'hcd by the verdict of a 
jury under an inquisition do lit'nntlro inquirnnlo, 
held heforc a master hi liinao}' ; or, if the caseris too 
clear for a jiir}-, and where the party has not mental 
capacity to declare his wish ou the subject, by a 
certific.atc of a master in lunacy. The Lord Cli.an- 
cellor may direct the tri.al to t.ake place before one 
of tlie coininon-law judges, and the evidence is to 
be confined to the lunatic’s conduct during tbe 
previous two years only. The costs of tlic trial are 
in the Lord Ch.auccllor's discretion. If the p.artj’ 
Ims property, the Lord Chancellor then appoints, on 
petition, a committee of the estate or of I'-o person 
of the lunatic, and the visitors in hinacyo ust visit 
Eitch limatit .at le.a.st once a year, iinlc.ss the lunatic 
is in a private house unlicensed, in which c.ase he 
must he risitod four times each year. Tlie lunatic 
is thus kept under the immediate control of the 
Court of Chancer}’, which manages his property 
through the agency of the committee .and of the 
viritors in lunacy. But as many lunatics have no 
properly, or property of a trifling nature, it lias 
long been found necessai-y to provide .asylums and 
registered houses for the rccciition of lunatics, .all 
which arc more or lc=s under control of the com- 
ini'^sioncrs in lunacy. lIoi|sc.s kept for the reception 
of binatica are either provided by the counties, 
and called county asylums, or they are hospitals 
founded by cbaritablc donors, or they .are mere 
priv.ate houses, kept for purposes of profit by indi- 
viduals. County asylums were first established in 
ISOS (sec Lunatic Asylusi). The justices of every 
county .are hound to provide siieli an .asylum, or 
to join with some other jiarties in keeping one, the 
e.vpcnse being defrayed out of the county rates, 
and a committee of justices being appointed as 
aaisitors, to rce that tho statute is -complied with. 
The object of the county asylum is to receive 
tho limatic jiaupers of tho county. As .a general 
rule, it is incumbent on tbe parish officers of cacli 


р. arisb to report to tho neighbouring justices any 

с. aso of a luuatio p.aiiper being in their parish. In 
some cases of a harmless desoription, sueli paupers 
m.ay be kept in the workhouse ; but in other c.-ises, 
on the matter being reported to the justices, the 
latter order tho paupers to be brought before them 
for cx.amination, and thou send them to the county 
asylum ; tho parish to wliioh tho pauper helonas— ■ 
ic., in which ho is legally settled— being liable to 
defray the maintenance ; but if tbe p.arisli whioli is 
leg.ally bound to support the pauper o.annot bo dis- 
covered,-- then the expense is to be charged to the 
county. If the pauper c.annot be examined by the 
jiistices, tlie medical officer .and a clcrgj’man may 
sign a certificate, which is taken to be ei’idcnoc of 
the lunacy. As to private bouses, no person is 
.allowed to receive two or more lunatics, unless such 
bouse has been previously licensed by tbe commis- 
sioners in lunacy, which licence is only given after 
inspection, .and a report as to its sanitary arrange- 
ments and other items of management. No person 
c.an be legally received into such licensed house 
ndthoiit a imtten order from the person sending 
him, and the medio.al certificates of two physichans, 
surgeons, or .apothecaries. The keepers of such 
houses are liable to visitation by the commissioners, 
and to render regular reports as to .all particidars 
concerning the admission, dc.ath, remov.al, discharge, 
or c.scapo of patients. Tho commissioners have power 
to visit at unexpected times, and to receive reports 
from other visitors. Tho commissioners may dis- 
chaygo persons who seem to bo dot.aincd without 
sufficient cause. 

In Scotland, the law differs in sover.al respects 
from the above. Idiots and lunatics are often c.alled 
f.atuous and furious persons respeotively ; and tlicro 
is an intermediate state c,aUod imliccility or weak- 
ness of mind, upon evidence of which the relations 
m.ay .apiily to the Court of Session for Judicial 
Interdiction (q. v.), which has tho effect of protect- 
ing tho imbecile from squandering his heritable 
projicrty. Tlie care and custody of lunatics and 
idiots belong to the Court of Session, wliich m.ay 
.appoint .a curator bonis or judicial factor to take 
charge of the estate, and a curator or tutor d.ativo 
to take charge of tho liin.atic’s person. A p.arty 
is cognosced as a f.atuous or furious person by a 
jury iircsidod over by tho sheriff. The recent 
statutory proi-isions concerning Scotch lunatics are 
contained in the statutes 20 and 21 Viet. c. 71, 21 
.and 22 Viet. c. 80, and 25 and 2G Viet. c. 54. There 
is .also a Board called the Commissioners in Lunacy 
for Scotland, wlio may gr.ant licences for private 
asylums. They may also give speci.al licences to 
occupiers of houses for the reception of hin.atics, not 
cxccoding four in number, subject to rules and 
rcgiilations. Counties and p,arisbes may contract 
for accommodation of their liinatio paupers. Minute 
jiroWsions are contained in tlieso statutes as to the 
mode of treatment and visitation of liin.atios, whioli, 
in lc.ading ])oiuts, resemble those regulating tho 
practice in England. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC is the terra applied to tho 
fused nitrate of silver, when c.ast into small cylinders. 

It is, when freshly prepared, of a whitish striated 
appearance; but on exposure to tho air, the outer 
surface becomes decomposed, and blackens. 

The uses of lunar caustic in surgery ns 'a c.aiittio 
arc numerous. It is a useful .applic.atioii to punctured, 
and espcci.ally to poisoned wounds. "When applied 
to largo indolent ulcers, it acts as a stimul.ant, 
and restores a more be.altliy .action. It is used to 
remove and keep down spongy gr.anulations (popu- 
larly Imown as proml-flesli) in wounds .and iilders, 
and to destroy w.art.s. It has been applied with good 
effect to tho pustules in small-pox, in opi^v to cut 
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Bliort their progress and to prevent pitting. It is of 
great service as a local application in mflammatory 
affections and ulcerations of the mncons membrane 
of the month and throat. In fissured or excoriated 
nipples, its application gives great relief. It should 
he insinuated into all the cracks, and the nipple after- 
■wards washed with tepid milk and water. It is also 
extensively employed in diseases of the eye, of the 
genito-urinaiy organs, and in some forms of sldn- 
diseasc. 

LTJRAR THEORY, a term employed to denote 
the d priori deduction of the moon’s motions from 
the principles of gravitation. See Moon. 

LU'KATIC ASYLUSI. The first hospitals for 
the insane of which history or tradition maltcs men- 
tion, were the sacred temples in Egypt. In these, 
it is said, the disease was mitigated hy ngree.ahle 
impressions received through the senses, and hy a 
system resembling and riv.alling the highest devel- 
opment of moral treatment now practised. Monas- 
teries appear to have been the representative of 
such retreats in the medieval Cliristian times ; 
hut restraint and rigid asceticism characterised the 
management. Out of conventual cst.ahlishmcnts 
grew the Bctldems, or Bedlams, avith avhich oim 
immediate ancestors wore familiar (see Bedlam). 
But apart from such receptacles, the vast majority 
of the insane must have been neglected; in some 
countries, reverenced as specially God-stricken; in 
others, tolerated, or tormented, or laughed at, as 
simpletons or buffoons ; in others, imprisoned as 
social pests, even executed as criminals. In a few 
spots, enjoying a reputation for sanctity, or where 
miraculous cures of nervous diseases were supposed 
to have boon effected, such as Ghool and St Suairc, 
communities were formed, of which lun.atics, sent 
with a anew to restoration, fo mod a large part, and 
resided in the houses of the peasants, and partook 
of their labour and onjojunents. Asylums, properly 
so c.alled, date from the commencement of the pre- 
sent century ; and for many years after their insti- 
tution, although based upon sound and benevolent 
views, they resembled jails both in construction and 
the mode in which they were conducted, r.ather than 
hospit.als. Until very recently, a model erection of 
this Idnd was conceived necessarily to consist of a 
vast block of building, the centre of which was 
appropriated to the residence of the officers, the 
Iritchen and its dependencies, the chapel, &c., from 
which there radiated long galleries, in which small 
rooms, or cells, were arranged upon one or both 
sides of a coiridor or balcony, ha\'ing at ono 
extremity public rooms, in which the agitated or 
non-industrial inm.atcs, .as the case might be, spent 
the day, while the more tractable iudi\'iduals were 
withdrawn to cng.age in some pursuit, cither in 
worlrshops, clustered round the centr.al house, or 
in the grounds attached, which were surrounded by 
high walls, or by a ha-ha. Tlie population of such 
establishments, when they were appropriated to 
paupers, ranged from lOO to 1400 patients. These 
were committed to a staff composed of .a medical 
officer, matron, and attendants, to whom were 
directly intrusted the management, discipline, and 
occupation of the insane, in accordance with regu- 
lations or prescriptions issued by the physician. 
A gradual but great revolution has t.akcn place in 
the views of psychologists as to the proWsions 
and requirements for the insane during seelusion. 
As a result of this change, asylums, espeei.ally 
for the wealthy classes, are assimilated in their 
arrangements to ordinarj’ dwelling-houses ; while 
it is proposed to place the indigent in cottages 
in the immediate vicinity of an infirmary, where 
acute cases, individuals dangerous to themselves 
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or others, or in any way rmtnistworthy, could be 
confined and actively treated, as their condition 
might require. In all such establishments, whether 
now entitled to be regarded as cottage asylums 
or not, the semblance and much of the reality 
of coercion has been abolished ; the influence of 
religion, occupation, education, recreation; the 
judicious application of moral impressions ; and 
the dominion of rational Idndness and discrim- 
inating discipline, have been superadded to mere 
medical treatment, and substituted for brute force, 
terror, and cruelty. — Esquirol, Des Maladies Men- 
tales, t. ii. ; Guislain, Sur V Alienation Mentale ; 
Browne on Asylinns, &c. ; Conolly on Consiruclion 
of Asylums. 

LUND (Londinum Gothorum), a- city of Goth- 
land, in the extreme south of Sweden, and in an 
extensive and fertile plain 30 miles south-east of 
Helsingborg. Its population, in 1874, was 11,GS0 ; 
but it was once much larger, when it was the chief 
seat of the Danish power in the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and for a long period the capital of the 
Danish kingdom. The principal building is the 
cathedral, the lower part of which is as old as the 
11th century. It has manufactures of cloth, 
tobacco, and leather. L. is one of the oldest towns 
•in Scandinavia ; in 920, it was taken and plundered 
by a band of Vikings ; it was the see of a bishop 
from the time of the introduction of Christianity, 
and from 1104 its archbishop long exercised juris- 
diction over all Denmark, Sweden, and Norw.ay. 
L. has a university, founded in 1628, which has now 
30 professors and 500 students, a library of 100,000 
volumes, and some thousands of manuscripts, an 
excellent zoological museum, and a botanic garden. 

LU'NDY ISLE. See Sroi-., Vol. X. 

LU'NEBURG, a to-um of Hanover, in the pro- 
vince of the same name, is situated on the river 
Hmenau, 24 miles south-east of Harburg by railway. 
It is mentioned ns early as the ago of Charlemagne, 
and was formerly an important Hanseatic town. 
It is surrounded with high walls and towers, and 
possesses many ancient buildings. The trade is 
considerable. In the immediate vicinity of L. is the 
salt-work of SUlzc, discovered in the 10th c., and 
still very productive. Close by is a hill 200 feet high, 
with rich scams of lime and gypsum. Pop. (1871) 
16,284. It was at L. that the first engagement took 
place in the German war of liberation, 2d April 
1813. About 16 miles to the south-west of the 
town, in the Luneburg Heath, lies the Gohrde, a 
bcautifid forest, with a royal huntiiig-lodge. 

LUNEBURG, formerly a principality in Lower 
Saxony, now a district in the province of Hanover. 
Area, 4293 square miles ; pop. (1S71) 384,210, mostly 
Protestants. The Elbe forms its northern boundary. 
Great part of the country is occupied by the Lilne- 
hurg Heath. See Hanovtie. 

LUNEL, a town in the south of Franco, depart- 
ment of Herault, 14 miles cast-north-cast of Mont- 
pellier, has a population (1872) of 6973, and a 
considerable trade in hluscatel wine and raisins. 
Near it is a cave, important for the fossil bones 
formd in it. 

LUNE'TTE, in Fortific.vtion, is a small work 
beyond the ditch of the ravelin, to supply its 
deficiency of saliency, and formed at the ro-eutering 
angle made by the ravelin and bastion. The lunette 
has ono face perpendicular to the ravelin, and the 
other nearly perpendicular to the b.astion. See 
Fortipication. 

LUNEVILLE, a town in the department of 
Meurthe-ct-hloselle, in France, at the confluence of 
the Meurthe and the Vezouse, is a regularly built 
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and iinwalled town. Pop. (1872) 11,929. It was 
formerly a frequent residence of' the Dukes of 
Lorraine, and their palace is now used as a cavalry 
barrack. L. has manufactures of cotton n-and 
worsted goods, embroidery, and earthenware. It 
is one of the largest c.avalry stations in I^nco. 
The to'wn has a historic celebrity from .the Peace 
of LimGviUe, concluded hero on February 9, 1801, 
between Germany and France, on the basis of the 
Peace of C.impo-Formio (q. v.). 

LUIfGS. See IIESPIR. 1 .TIOX, Org.\ns ov. 

LUNGWOKT, or OAK -LUNGS {Slida pul- 
moimria), a lichen with a foliaccous leathery 
spreading thallus, of an olive-green colour, pale 
brown when dry, qiitted with numerous little 
c.avities .and netted, much lacerated; the shields 
{apolheem) marginal, reddish brown with a thick 
border. It grows > oil trunlcs of trees in moun- 
tainous regions, in Britain and other Europe.an 
countries, sometimes almost entirely covering them 
vdth its shagey thallus. It has been used as a 
remedy for piumonary diseases. It is nutritious, 
and, when properly prepared, affords a light diet, 
c.apable of being used .as a substitute for Iceland 
Moss ; yet it is bitter enough to be used as a sub- 
stitute for hops. It yields a good brown dye. — 
The name Lnngicorl is also given to .a genus of 
phanerogamous plants (Pulmonarla), of the natur-al 
order Boraphica:. The common L. {P. ofichialis) is 
a r.are and rather doubtful native of Britain, 
although common in somo^^parts of Europe. It has 
ovate le.avcs and purple flowers, and w.as formerly 
employed in diseases of the lungs, but seems to 
h.avo been recommended cliiefly by a fancied resem- 
blance to the lungs in its spotted leaves. It is 
mucilaginous, and slightly emollient. It contains 
nitre in considonablo abundanoo. It is used in the 
north of Europe as a pot-herb. 

LUPERCA'LTA, a festiv.al among the .ancient 
P.om.ans, hold on the 15th of February, in honour 
of Lupcrcus, the god of fertility. AiTien Komc 
bcg.an to seek- a Grecian origin for its religious 
ceremonies, Lupercus' was identified ■nith Lyewan 
Pan, and his worship w.as s.aid to h.avo been intro- 
duced by Evander, the Arcadian, blodcm schol.ars 
lace no value on such statements. Lupercus is 
elieved by them to have been one of the oldest 
r.astor.al deities of Italy, and cverythina' tli.at is 
knoum regai-ding liim .and his rites faimurs this 
view. These rites were of the rudest .and most 
primitive character, .and indicate a high antiquity. 
Goats and dogs were sacrificed; nfterw.ard3, the 
priests (called Luperei) cut uj) the skins of the 
victims, and twisted them into thongs, with which 
they ran though the city striking every one who 
came in their way (which women used to do) 
in hopes that tlie god of fertility would be pro- 
pitious tow.ard3 them. As the fe.stival is believed 
to liave been at first a shepherd one, this running 
about with thongs is understood to have been 
intended as a 6ymbolic.al purification of the land. 
The place where the fcstiaail was held was called 
the Lupcrcal, and w.as situ.ated on the P.alatino 
Hill. It contained an imago of Lupercus, covered 
■with a goat’s skin. L. 'n’cro also held in other 
cities of Italy. 

LU'PINE [Lupimin), a genus of plants of tho 
natural order I/crjuminosa:, sub-order Papilionacea:, 
mostly annuals, but some of them perennial her- 
baceous plants, some half-shrubby ; and generally 
h.aving digitate le.avcs, with r.athcr long stalks. 

! The flowers are in racemes or spikes, the calyx 
two-lipped, the lieel be.aked, the filaments .all united 
at the base. The species of L. are numerous, and 
are chiefly natives of tho coimtrics near the Medi- 


terranean Sea, and of the temperate parts of North 
and South Americ,a. The Wiiite L. (L. aJbxis), a 
species with white flowers, has been cultivated 
from time immemorial in the south of Europe and in 
some parts of Asia, for the s.ake of the seeds, which 
are forinaccous, .and .are used as food, .although, 
when r.aw, they h.avo a strong, dis.agreeable, bitter 
taste, which is removed by steeping in water and 
boiling. They were a favourite kind of piilso 
amongst tho ancient Greeks and Homans, and still 
.are so in some parts of the south of Europe, 
although 'generally disliked by those who have not 
been accustomed to them. Tkey are used in many 
countries for feeding cattle, p.artioularly draught- 
oxen. — The Yellow L. {L. luleiis), so called from 
its yellow flowera, .and tho EovriiAir 'White L. 
{L. tennis), which has white flowers tipped -with 
blue, are also cultivated in the south of Europe, 
Egypt, &c., for their seeds, which are similar in 
their qualities to those of the white lupine. — In 
many coimtrieSj lupines, and particularly tho white 
lupine, are cultiv.ated to yield green food for c.attle, 
and also to bo ploughed down for manure. They 
grow well on poor and dry sandy sofls, which by 
this process of prccn-mamiring, are fitted for other 
crops. M.any species of L. .arc cultiv.ated in our 
flower-gardens, h.aving be.autifid white, yellow, 
pink, or blue flowers. The flowers of some species 
are fragi-ant. No L. is a native of Britain. L. 
perennis adorns sandy places from C.anada to 
Florida avith its lino blue flowers. 

LU'PULINE. ScoHors. 

LUPUS is a chronic disease of the skin, in which 
dull or livid tubercles are developed, which have 
a tendency to destroy or seriously to affect the 
adjacent tissues, with or without ulceration, and 
commonly ending in indebblo cicatrices. It was 
formerly known as noli me tanpere. Tho disease 
usually .attacks the face, especially tho aim of tho 
nose and tho lips, but is sometimes met with else- 
where. It is a terrible disease, but is happily of 
rare occurrence. It derives its name from tho Latin 
word for a wolf, in consequenco of its destruotivo 
nature. 

Lupus iLSu.ally commences ■with the appearance of 
one or two circular or ov.al, dull-red, somewhat 
translucent tubercles, about two lines in di.ametcr. 
After a time, these tubercles incrc.ase in number .and 
size, and take on now characters. They may ulcerate, 
constituting the variety knomi ns I/upxts exedens, 
in which case tho idcor.ation may pursue a super- 
ficial or a deep course. Sc.abs are formed over tho 
ulcers; and as these scabs are thrown off, the ulcer 
bene.ath is found to have increased in extent, till 
great destruction of the soft parts and (in tho case 
of the nose) of tho cartil.agcs is effooted. The idcor 
of lupus has thick red edges, and exudes .a fetid, 
ichorous matter in considerable quantity. IVlicn 
they do not ulcerate, tho tubercles are softer than 
in tho previous variety, and form p.atcho3 of con- 
siderable extent, tho intervening skin aud cellular 
tissue also swelling and cxliibitmg here and there 
dull-red points, which are tho summits of the 
imbedded tubercles. Tho lips become much 
enl.argcd, tho nostrils closed with tho swelling, tho 
eyelids everted, and the whole face hideous. Tliis 
variety is known as l/itpxis non exedens. 

Tbo progress of lupus is usuiilly slow, and tho 
sufferings of the p.atieut leSs than might be expected, 
in consequence of the sensibility of the parts being 
diminished from tho first. The complaint m.ay 
continue for years, or even for life, but is seldom 
fatal Its causes .are not well known, but it is 
thought th.at a scrofulous habit and intemperance 
predispose to tho dise.ase. Both sexes aiy'’''iable to 
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it, but it SGoma most common in women. It is not 
contagious. 

The internal treatment consists in the atlminis- 
tr.ation of cocl-liver oil .and the iircpar.ations of 
iodine, especially Donov.an’s solution, while Ioc.ally 
strong escharotics should be applied. The disease 
is, however, so serious, that whenever there is a 
suspicion of its nature, profcssion.al aid should be 
sought. 

LU'RCHER, a kind of dog, somewhat resem- 
bbng a grej’hound, and supposed to derive its origin 
from some of the old rough-haired races of gre3'- 
hound crossed avith the shejdicrd’.s dog. It is 
leaver, stouter, and loss elegant than the greyhound, 
almost riv.als it in ficetness, and much excels it in 
scent. It is covered avitli rough aviry hair, is usuallj' 
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of a sandy rod colour, although sometimes black or 
grc}’, and has h.alf.croct oars and a ]icndcnt tail. It 
is the poacher’s fiiamunto dog, possessing all the 
rjualities rcfiuisite for his jiurposes, in sag.acitj' 
ria'alling the mosr .ulmirod dogs, and Ic.arning to 
act on the least hint or sign from its master. Of 
coairsc, it is detested bj- gamekeepei'S, and destroj'ed 
on ca-crj' opiiortimiu-. 

LU’RGAX, a thriving toun of Ireland, in the 
county of .Ariiuigh, a station on the nailaava)' from 
Belfast to Armagh, tlO nuh-s s»mlh-\vost from the 
former toam. It is uuusuallj' lU'.at .and clean in 
.appearance, and carries on manuf.actures of d.amasks 
and diapers. I’o]). (1S71) 10,0.12. 

LURLEI, nr LORELEI, the name of a steep 
rock on the right hank of the Rhine, about •litt 
feet high, a little way almve .St (loar, celebrated 
for its echo, avhieh is s.ml to repeat sounds iifteeu 
times. L’ear it is a aahirlpool, and still nearer, 
.a napid, c.alled t/ie JhuiL, formed lij- the river 
rushing over a number of sunken rocks — visible, 
however, at low n.iter. In eonscfpience, the n.avi- 
gation of the Rhine Iw rafts and boat.s is rather 
dangerous at this point, nhicli eirciimstance, in 
connection with the te/io, has undoiibtedlj' given 
rise to the legend of the beautiful but eniel siian 
avho dwelt in a cave of the L., and allured the 
passing v03-.agcr3 to .ap]iroach by the magic nielod3- 
of her song, until she wrecked and sank them in 
the whirljiool. The legend h.is been a great 
favourite with the German poets, but none has 
tre.ated it so cxquisitcl3- as Heine. 

LUSA'TIA {Laiisil:), a region in Gcrm.ana', now 
belonging in part to .Saxon3- and in part to I’nissi.a. 
It was formcrl3’ divided into Upper and Lower 
L, which constituted two independent inargra- 
viates, including an area of about -l-lOO square miles, 
and a population of about h.alf a million, and 
bounded on the S. 1)3' Bohemia, on the 113' 
hlisnia and the Electorate of 80x0113', f"' f'm R. 1)3' 
Brandenburg, and on the E. by .Silesia. In 1.1111, 
L. svas given to Bohemia, but avas obtained by 
e'jo 


M.atthias Corvinus in 1478, and was fm.ally trans- 
ferred to Saxony in 1G35 ; but, by the Congress of 
Vienna, the whole of Lower L. and the half of 
Upper L. was ceded to Piaissia. The portion left 
to Saxony now forms the circle of Bautzen. 

LU'STRUhl (from btei-e, to purify or expiate), 
the solemn offering made for expiation and purifi- 
c.ation by one of tlie censors in n.ame of the Roman 
people at the conclusion of the Census (q. v.). Tlie 
anim.als offered in sacrifice avere a boar [nus], sheep 
(om‘.s), and bull (taiiiios), avhence the offering avas 
c.allcd Siiovitaurilia. They avcrc led round the 
assembled people on the Campus Martins before 
being sacrificed. As the census aa'as quinquennial, 
the aa'ord lustrum came to mean a period of 5 5'ears. 

LUTE, a musical instrument. See Surr., Vol. X. 

LUTE (Lat. lulum, cla3'), in Cliemistr3', denotes 
a substance employed for cffcctuall3' closing the 
joints of apparatus, so as to prca'cnt the eseape of 
a'.apour or gases, or for coating glass vessels so as 
to render them more ca]).able of sustaining a high 
temperature, or for repairing fractures. For ordi- 
nar3' puiqioses, lutes made of common plastic ckay 
or pipecla3’ with an admixture of linsecd-me.al or 
alinond-powdcr, or, for common stills, linseed-mc.al 
and water made into a paste, are quite sufficient ; for 
more delicate cxjicriments, /’at Lute (q. v.), covered 
over with moistened bladder, is used. Ijiites for 
coating _ glass vessels arc gcncrall3' composed of 
Stourbridge cl.a3’ or AVindsor loam, mixed with 
water; but the most simple method is to brush tho 
glass retort over with a paste of jiii)ccla3' and water, 
dry it quickl3', and repeat tho operation till a suffi- 
cient thickness of coating is obtained. Other -lutes 
in frequent use .are Ifi/lit’s lute (a paste composed 
of a solution of borax in boiling water, with slaked 
lime), various mixtures of borax and cl.a3', of lime 
and white of egg, iron caiiail (see CmrEXTs), 
moistened bladder, paper prepared with wax and 
tiirpciitiiie, and caoutclionc. Tho use of tho last- 
n.aiiied lute has, on account of its flcxibilit3', and 
consequent non-liability to accident, been r.apidlv 
extending. 

LUTHER, lil.vr.TlN', the greatest of tho Protestant 
reformers of tho Kith c., was bom at Eisleben 
on the loth Xnvember l-IS.I. His father was .a 
miner in liuinblo circum.stanccs ; his mother, ns 
Melaiichlhon records, was a woman of exemplary 
virtue {r,rniijtlur vlrti/tuin), and peculiarl5' esteemed 
ill her walk of life. Shortly after M.artin’s birth, his 
parents removed to Mansleld, where their circum- 
stances erelong improved 1)3' industr3' and perse- 
verance. Their son was sent to school ; and both 
at home and in school, his training was of a severe 
and hardening character. His father sometimes 
avhii)pcd him, he sa3'B, ‘ for a mere trifle till tho 
blood came,’ and he -was subjected to the scholastie 
rod fifteen times in one 11.03- •' Scholastic and parcnt.al 
severit3' avas tho rule in these days ; but avhatever 
Iii.av haa-e been the character of L.’s schoolmaster 
at -Mansfold, there is no reason to believe th.at his 
father avas a man of excei)tionall3' stern character. 
AVhile he avhipped his son soundl3', he also tenderly 
cared for him, and avas in the h.abit of carr3'ing him 
to and from school in his arms avith gentle solicitude. 
IPs schooling avas completed at Jl.agdcburg and 
Eisenach, and at the latter place ho attracted tho 
notice of a good lad3' of the name of Cotta, aa'ho 
provided him aa-itli a comfortable home during his 
st.a3' there. 

AVhen ho had reached his eighteenth 3'ear, he 
entered the university of Erfurt, avith tho vieav of 
qualif3'ing himself for the legal profession. IIo 
went through the usual studies in the classics and 
the Eehoohuen, and took his degree of Doctor of 
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Philosopliy, or Master o£ Arts, in 1505, -vvlicn lie 
n'as twouty-onc years 'of age. Previous to tliis, 
however, a profound change of feeling had begun 
in him. Chancing one day to examine tho Vui'gatc 
in tlie University Library, ho saw with astonish- 
ment that there were more gospels and epistles 
than in the lectionarics. He was .arresttd by the 
contents of his newly-found treasure. His heart 
was deeply touched, and ho resolved to devote 
himself to' a spiritual life. He separated himself 
from his friends and felloy-stiidonts, and withdrew 
into the Augustine convent at Erfurt. 

Here he spent the next three years of liis life — 
years of peculiar interest .and significance ; for 
it was during this time that ho laid, in tho study 
of the Bible and of Augustine, the found.ation of 
tliOso doctrinal coninctioiis avhich were aftcrw.ards 
to rouse .and strengthen him in his struggle against 
the papacy. He (icscribcs very vividly the spiritual 
I crisis tlirough which he passed, thc-t>urdeii of sin 
avliieh so long Lay upon him, ‘ too hc.avy to he borne 
.and tho relief that he at length found in the cle.ar 
.apprehension of tho doctrine of the ‘foigivencss 
of sins ’ through the grace of Christ. 

In tho ye.ar l."07, L. was ordained a priest, and 
in tho following ye.ar ho removed to Wittenherg, 
destined to derive its'chief celebrity from his name. 
He heoanic a teacher in tho new university, founded 
tlicre by the Elector Frederick of .Saxony. At first, 
ho lectured on di.alcctics and physics, but his lic.art 
was already given to thcolog)', and in 1509 he 
became a Baiaiclor of Tiicology, and commenced 
lecturing on the Holy Scriptures. His lectures 
made .a' great impression, and the novelty of his 
news .already began to excite attention. * This 
monk,’ said tho rector of tho nnivensitv, ‘ will ]>uzr.lc 
our doctor--, and bring in a now doctrine.’ Bc.sides 
lecturing, he began "to preach, and his sermons 
rcachc<ra svider irudicnce, and produced a still more 
powerful influence. His words, as Mclanchthon 
said, were ‘ born not on his lips, but in his soul,’ 
and they moved jirofoundly tho souls of .all who 
heard them. 

In 1.510 or l.'ll, ho avas sent on a mission to 
Borne, and he lias described very vividly what he 
saw and he.artl there. His devout and unquestion- 
ing reverence, for ho avas yet in his own subsequent 
a-iew ‘a most ins.ano papist,’ ajipc.ars in stnangc 
conflict arith his aavakened thoughtfulncs. and the 
mor.al indii'nation at the .abuses of tho papacy 
beginning to stir in him. 

On T-’s return from Borne, ho avas made a Doctor 
of tho Holy Scriptures, and his career ns a Beformer 
may bo s.aid to li.aa-o commenced. Tho system of 
indulgences had reached a scandalous heiglit. The 
idea that it ava.s in the poaver of the church to 
forgive sin, had gradually groavn into the notion, 
which v.-as widely spread, that the pojic could 
i'sue pardons of his oara free aa’ill, avhicli, being 
di-pen^'d to tho faithful, exonerated them from the 
con'rqueuccs of their transgre.^sions. Tho s.alc of 
tin =e pardons had become an organi.scd p.art of the 
papal sy.=tcm. Money w.as largely needed at Borne, 
to feed the extravagances of tho p.aji.al court; aiid 
its numerous emis.s.arics sought everywhere to raise 
funds by the sale of ‘ indulgcncc.s,’ as they were 
c.alled, for the siii.s of frail humanity : the principal 
of tlic.se aa-a.s .John Tctzel, a Dominic.an friar, who 
had established himself at.Illterbooh, on the borders 
of Saxony. L.’.s indignation at tho shameless 
traflic which this man carried on, finally became 
irrepressible : ‘ God willing,’ ho exclaimed, ‘ I svill 
beat a hole in his drum.’ Ho drew out 95 theses 
' on tho doctrine of indulgences, which he nailed up 
I on the gate of the church at ‘Wittenberg, .and which 
ho ofTered to maintain in the university against all 


impugnors. The general pirrport of these theses 
was to deny to the pope all right to forgive sins. 

‘ If the sinner was truly contrite, he received com- 
plete forgiveness. The pope’s absolution had no 
value in and for itself.’ 

This sudden and bold step of L. was .all that 
was necessary to awaken a widespread excitement. 
The nows of it sjiread r.apidly far and wide. It 
seemed ‘ as if angels had carried it to the ears of 
all men.’ Tetzel w.as forced to retreat from tho 
borders of Saxony to Franlcfurt-on-tho-Oder, where 
he drew out and published a set of counter-theses, 
and publicly committed those of L. to tho flames. 
The students at Wittenberg retaliated by burning 
Tctzel’s theses. The elector refused to interfere, 
and the excitement increased as new comb.atants — 
Hoehstratten, Pricrias, and Eck — entered tho field. 
Eck was an able man, and an old friend of L.’s, 
and the .ai-gument between liim and tho Beformer 
w.as especially vehement. 

At first, the pope, Leo X., took little heed of 
the disturbance ; he is reported even to have said 
when he heard of it, that ‘ Fri.ar Martin was a m.an 
of genius, and that he did not arish to have him- 
molested.’ Some of the cardinals, however, saav 
the real character of tho movement, which gradu- 
ally assumed a seriousness ca-ident even to the 
pope; and L. rceeia’cd a summons to appc.ar at 
Borne, and aiisavcr for his theses. Once .again in 
Borne, it is unlikely he avould ever have been 
alloaa-ed to return. 'His university .and tho elector 
interfered, and a legato avas sent to Gcnnany to 
hear and determine tlie case. Cardinal Cajct.an avas 
the leg.ate, and ho avas but little fitted to deal avith 
Luther. He avould enter into no argument avith 
him, but merely called upon liim to retract. L. 
refused, and fled from Augsburg, aa-hither ho had 
gone to meet tho papal representative. Tho task 
of negotiation avas then undertaken by Jliltitz, a 
Genn.an, .and envoy of tho pope to tho Saxon 
court, and by his greater address, a tompor.ary 
peace aa-.as obtained. This did not last long. 'The 
llcformer avas too deeply moved to keep silent. 
‘God hurries .and dria-cs me,’ he said; ‘1 am not 
master of myself : I avish to bo quiet, and am 
hurried into the midst of tumults.’ Dr Eck aud^he 
I’.cld a mcmonablo clisput.atiou af Leipzig, in avhich 
tho subject of argument was no longer merely 
the question of indulgences, but the gcncr.al power 
of the pope. The disputation, of course, c.aino to 
no pr.actic.al result; each controversi.alist claimed 
tho a-ictoiy, and L. in the meantime made progress 
in freedom of opinion, and attacked tho pap.al system 
as a avliolc more boldly. Erasmus .and Hutton 
joined in tbo conflict, which w.axod more loud and 
thfc.atening. 

In 152U, the refonner published his famous 
address to the ‘Christian Nobles of Gennauja’ This 
w.as followed in tho same year by a treatise On the 
Bohihmsk Captivily oftlu- Church. In these avorks, 
botli of which circulated avidclj-, and powerfully 
inlluenccd many minds, L. took firmer and broader 
ground; ho attacked not only tho abuses of tho 
(xapacy, and its pretensions to supremacy, but also 
the doctrin.al system of tho Church of Borne. 

‘ These avorks,’ It.anko says, ‘ contain the kernel of | 
the avholo Beformation.’ The p.apal bull avas issued 
against him ; tho dread document av.as burned 
lieforo an assembled multitude of "doctors, students,, 
and citizens at the Ulster Gate of Wittenberg. 
Gcrniau 3 ' avas conamlscd arith excitement. Eck 
(aa-ho had been the chief agent in obtaining the 
bull) fled from place to place, glad to cso,apo avith 
iiis life, mnd L. aa-as cveryavhero the hero of tho 
hour. ov 

Charles V. had at this time sucoeduod to tho 
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empire, and lie convened his first diet of the 
sovereigns and states at AVoms. The diet met in 
the heginning of 1521 ; an order ivas issued for 
the destruction of L.’s hooks, and he himself rvas 
summoned to appear before the diet. This was above 
all what he desired — to confess the truth before the 
assembled powers of Germany. IIo resolved to 
obey tho summons, come what would. All Ger- 
many was moved by liis heroism; his journey 
resembled a triumph; the threats of enemies .and 
tho anxieties of friends alike failed to move him. 
‘ I am resolved to enter AA''orms,’ ho said,- ‘ although 
as many de^nls should set .at mo as there aro tiles 
on tho house-tops.’ Ilis appe.aranco and demeanour 
before the diet, and tho firmness with which he 
held his ground, and refused to retract, all make 
a strilcing picture. ‘ Unless I bo couvinced,’ he 
said, ‘by Scripture and reason, I neither can nor 
dare retract anj-thiug, for my conscience is a. captive 
to God’s word, and it is neither safe nor right to 
go .against conscience. There I take mj' stand. I 
can do no otherwise. So help me, God. jVmen.’ 

On his return from AA^orms, bo w.as seized, .at 
the instigation of his friend, tho Elector of Saxony, 
and safely lodged in tho old castle of the AA''ait- 
burg. The affair was made to assume au aspect 
of violence, but in reality it was designed to secure 
him from tho destnictiou which his conduct at 
AA'orms would certainly have provoked. lie 
remained in this shelter lor about a year, conce.alcd 
in tho guise of a kniuht. Ills chief employment 
was his tr.anslation of the Scriptures into his native 
language. lie composcil various treatises besides, 
•and injured his health by sedentary h.abits and 
h.ard stud}’. Ilis iniarination bec.ame morbidly 
excited, and ho thought he .saw and hc.ard tho Evil 
One mocking him while eng.agcd in his litcnary 
t.asks. On one occ.asion, he hurled his inkstand at 
tho intruder, and made him retreat. The subject 
of tho personality and presence of Satan was a 
familiar one w ith L., and ho has many things about 
it in his Tablc-lalh 

Tho disorders which sprang up in tho jiroCTCSs of 
tho Eeforination recalled L. to AA' ittenberg. lie felt 
that his presence was neccssai-)’ to restrain C.arlstadt 
and others, and defying any dangers to which he 
might still be c.xposcd, he returned to the old scene 
of his labours, rebuked the unruly spirits who had 
acquired power in his absouce, and resumed with 
renewed energ}’ his interrupted work. IIo strove to 
arrest tho excesses of the Zuiekau fanatics, and 
counselled peace and order to tho infhamed pc.as.ants, 
while he warned tho ])rincoa and nobles of the 
unchristian cruelty of many of their doings, wliich 
had driven tho noo])le to exasperation and fronz\’. 
At no period of his life is he greater than now in 
the stand which he made against lawlessness on the 
one hand and tyranny on tho other. He vindicated 
his claim to bo a Ilcformcr in the highest sense by 
tho wise and manly part which he acted in this 
gre.at social crisis in the history of Germany. 

His nc-xt act of importance was by no means 
so commend.ablc. Although ho had been .at first 
united in a common c.auso with Erasmus, estrange- 
ment hud gradually sprung up betweeu the scholar 
of Rotterdam and tho entnusiatio reformer of 
AATtfenbcrg. This estrangement came to an open 
breach in tho year 1525, when Erasmus pubUshed 
his treatise De Libero Arbitrio, L. immediately 
followed with his counter-treatise, Dc Servo Arbilrio. 
The controversy raged loudly between them; and 
in tho vehemence of his hostility to tho doctrine 
of Erasmus, L. was led into various assertions of 
a very questionable land, besides indulging in avild 
.abuse of his opponent’s character. Tlie quarrel was 
an unhappy one on both sides; and it must be 


confessed there is especially a want of generosity in 
the manner in which L. continued to cherish the 
dislilce which spnmg out of it. 

In tho course of the s.ame year, L. married 
K.atharina von I3or.a, one of nine nuns, who, under 
tho influence of his teaching, had emancipated 
themselves from their religious vows. The step 
rejoiced his enemies, and even alarmed some of his 
friends like Melanchthon. But it greatly contributed 
to his happiness, while it served to enrich and 
strengthen his character. All the most interesting 
and touching glimpses we get of him henceforth 
are in connection with liis wife and children. 

Two ycai-3 after his marriage, he fell into a 
dangerous sickness and depression of spirits, from 
which he w.is only aroused by the dangers besetting 
Christendom from the advance of the Turks. Two 
years later, in 1529, he engaged in his famous con- 
ference at hlarburg with Zwingli and other Swiss 
divines. In this conference, he obstinately main- 
tained his peculiar views as to the sacrament of 
tho Lord’s Supper (q. v. ; see also Impajtation) ; 
and .as in tho controversy with Er.asmus, distin- 
guished himself more by the inflexible dogmatism 
of his opinions, than by the candour and compre- 
hensiveness of liis arguments, or tho fairness and 
generosity of his tcm])cr. Apgressi* r and reforming 
in the first stage of his hfe, and while he was 
dc.aling with practie.ol abuses, ho was yet in many 
respects csscnti.ally conscrv.ativo in his intellectual 
character, and he shut his mind pertinaciously after 
middle life to .any advance in doctrinal opinion. Tho 
following year finds him at Coburg, while tho diet 
sat at Augsburg. It w.as deemed pnident to intrust 
the interests of tho Protestant cause to hlolanoh- 
thon, avho attended tho diet, but L. removed to 
Coburg, to bo conveniently at hand for consulta- 
tion. The establishment of the Protestant creed .at 
Augsburg marks tho culmination of tho German 
Reformation ; and tho life of L. from henceforth 
possesses comparatively little interest. He survived 
sixteen years longer, but they are yc.ars marked 
by few incidents of importance. Ho died in tho 
end of Febmarj’ 1,510. 

li’s ch.aractcr presents .an imposing combination 
of great qualities. Endowed with broad human 
.sj"m]>.athics, massive energ)’, manly and affcctioa.ato 
simplicity, and rich, if sometimes coarse humour, ho 
is at the same time a Ejiiritu.al genius. His intui- 
tions of dirtno truth were bold, virtd, and penetrat- 
ing, if not comprehensive ; and he possessed tho .irt 
which God alone gives to tho finer and abler spirits 
that He calls to do special work in this world, of 
kindling other souls xrith tho fire of his own con- 
a-ictions, and aw,akeniag them to a higher con- 
sciousness of religion .and dntj’. He was a leader 
of men, therefore, and a Reformer in the highest 
sense. His ))owcrs were fitted to his .appointed task : 
it was a task of Titanic magnitude, and he was a 
Tit.an in intellectual robustness and moral strength 
and coiungc. It w.as only tho divine energy which 
swayed him, and of which he rccognisecl liimself 
tho organ, that coidd have accomplished what 
he did. 

Reckoned as a mere theologian, there are others 
who take higher rank. There is a lack of patient 
thoughtfulness and philosophic.al temper in his 
doctrin.al discussions; but the .absence of these 
very qualities gave wings to his bold, if sometimes 
crude conceptions, and enabled him to triumph in 
the struggle for life or death in which ho was 
engaged. To initiate the religious movement which 
was destined to renew tho face of Eiirope, and 
give a nobler and more enduring life to the S.axon 
nations, rcqiiircd a gigantic ■n’ill, which, instead of 
being crushed by opposition, or frightened by 
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I Jiatrccl, Elould only gatlior strength from the 
ilerceness of the confliet before it. To clear the 
j air thoroughly, as he himself said, thunder and 
( lightning arc necessary ; and he ‘U’as well content 
to roi)rcsent these agencies in the great work of 
Reformation in the IGth century. Upon the whole, 
it may be said that histoi-y presents fetr greater 
characters — few th.at excite at once more love and 
admiration, and in which wo see tenderness, 
humour, and a ccrt.ain picturesque grace and poetic 
sensibility more happily combine irith a lofty and 
magnanimous, if somotimds rugged sublimity. 

1j.’s worlrs are very voluminous, partly in Latin, 
and partly in German. Among those of more 
general interest are his Tahh-ialk, his Letters and 
Sermons. De Wetto has given to the iiublic a 
copious and valuable edition of his Letters, avhich, 
j along with his Tahlc-iaV:, are the chief authority 
' for his life. Jil.any special lives of him, however, 

I h.avo been VTitten, by jlclanehthou, Michelet, Audin, 

; and others. 

I LU'THERAUS, a designation originally .applied 
I by their adversaries to the Reformers of the IGth 
I c., and which afterwards was distinctively appro- 
I printed among Protestants themselves to those who 
i took part with Martin Luther against the Swiss 
Refonners, particul.arly in the controversies rcg.ard- 
ing the Lord's Supper. It is so cm])loycd to this 
day, ns the designation of one of the two grc.at 
sections into whieli the Protestant Church was soon 
unhappily dirnded, the other being Imown as tho 
Lt/ormed (q. v.). To tlTe end of Luther’s life, 
perfect harmony ' subsisted between him .and his 
friend Mcl.anchtbon ; but .already there were somo 
who stood forth as more Lutheran than Luther, and 
by whom ^fclanchtbon was denounced as .a Criipto- 
Calvini't and a traitor to evangelical truth. After 
Lutlicr's dentil, this ji.arty became more confident; 
aud holding by Luther's words, avitbout h.aving 
imbibed liis .sjiirit, changed his evangelical doctrine 
into a dry scholasticism aud lifeless orthodoxj’, 
whilst cxtroino heat and anolcuco against their oppo- 
nents were substituted in tho pulpit itself for tho 
zealous preaching of the gospoL Tho priucip.al Ec.at 
of their strength was in tlio university of .Icu.a, 
which was founded in 1557 for this s’erj' object, and 
nLaintaiued their cause against AVittenberg. Tho 
utmost iUibcr.ality characterised this party • and in 
so far as governments c.amo under their 'bicnce, 
extreme inte'crancc av.as manifested, the measures 
adojited against those who tbfiered from them being 
not unfrcquently of a persecuting n.ature. Xo con- 
trovei>y svas over conducted with more bitterness 
th.an the iSacramcntarian Controversy (q. v.). 

Towards the end of tho 17th a, the Lutherans 
of Germany fomid a- new object of hostility in 
tho Picthts (q. v.), against svhom they stirred up 
tho pa'^sious of tho multitude, and instigated 
the governments to severity. — In tho IStli a, they 
came into conflict svith nationalism (q. s’.), svhich 
may be regarded as a consequence of the state 
of things existing in Gcrm.any during the previous 
period of unprofitable thcologic.al strife. — ^AATicu, 
after the wars of the French Revolution svcrc 
over, tho Prussian government formed and carried 
into execution a scheme for tho miion of the 
Lutheran and Refonned churches into one national 
church (sec Pnu.=SLt), an active opposition arose on 
j the part of those who now began to bo known 
I as OH lyalherans. Separate congreg.ations were 
formed, and .an attitude of open hostility to the 
government was assumed by some ; avhilst others, 
more moderate, but holding tho same theologic.al 
.ojiinions, continued to maintain these opinions 
W’ithin tho United Evangelical C/mrdu Amongst 
I the latter were some bf the most eminent divines in 


Germany, as Hengstenberg, Olshausen, Guericke, 
and Tholuck. The separatists were for somo time 
severely dealt with by the government, and conse- 
quently many left their native country to found Old 
Lutlieran communities in America and Australia, 
This took place chiefly about the year 1837. After 
that time, greater toleration was practised, and now 
the Old Lutherans form a legally recognised eccle- 
siastic.al body in Prussi.a. For some time after 
tho politic.al excitement of 1848, those avho held tho 
Luthcr.an doctrines within tho national or United 
Evangclic.al Chiu-ch of Prussia, exhibited consider- 
able tmeasincss, and a strong desire for a position 
more consistent with their ecclesiastical tramtions ; 
but more recently this feeling seems to have been 
considerably .allayed. 

Lutberanism is tho prevailing form of Protes- 
tantism in Saxony, Hanover, aud the greater part of 
Northern Germany, .as well as in W iirtemberg ; it 
also prevails to a considerable extent in other parts 
of Gernumy. It is the nation.al religion of Denmark, 
Sweden, .and Norway ; and there arc Lutheran 
churches in Holland, Franco, Poland, &o. Amongst 
the Luthcr.an sjunbolical books, the Angslmrg Con- 
fession (q. V.) holds tho princip.al place ; but tho 
supremo authority of the Holy Scriptures is fuUy 
recognised. Tlio chief difference between tho 
Lutherans and tho Reformed is as to the real 
presence of Christ in tho sacrament of tho Supper ; 
the Lutherans holding the doctrine of consul- 
stantiation, although rejecting transulstantiation 
(seo Lor.p’.s Surrnr. ; biTAXAnos ; and Trax.sui!- 
STAXTiATiox) ; ivliilst some of their more extreme 
theologians have assorted not only tho presonco 
of the human nature of Christ in tho Ixird’s 
Supper, as Luther did, but tho .absolute omni- 
presence of his human nature. Other points of 
dilTcrenco relate to the .allowance in Christian 
worship of things indifferent (adiapliora) ; and many 
of flioso things at first rebained as merely tolerable 
by Luther and his fellow-reformers, have become 
f.avourite and distinguishing cb.aractcristic3_ of somo 
of tho Lutlieran churches — as images and’pictures 
in places of worship, clerical vestments, the form of 
c.xorcism in baptism, itc. Among tbo Old Lutherans 
of Prussia, jiarticidarly tho sepawatists, a strong 
tendency to exaggeration in these distinctive peculi- 
arities has manifested itselL 

In many of the Lutheran churches, the doctrines 
of Luther, and of their symbolic.al boolm, have long 
given place, in a great measure, to Anniniauism, 
and to a system of religion very inconsistent with 
Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith. In somo 
quarters, particularly in Nonvay and Sweden, a 
reaction has of late years appeared ; and many of 
the ■ Luther.au divines of Germany are strenuous 
supporters of tho ‘evangclic.al’ doctrines of tho 
Reformers. 

In its constitution, the Luthcr.an Church is 
gcncnally unepiseopal, without being properly prcsly- 
terian. In Denmark and Sweden there arc bishops, 
and in Sweden an archbishop (of Upsal), but their 
powers arc very limited. ANTierc Lutheranism is 
tho national religion, the sovereign is recognised as 
tho supreme bishop, and the church is governed by 
consistories appointed by him, and composed both 
of clergymen and lajmcn. ’The members of congre- 
gations possess almost no rights. 

LUTION, a m.arkct-toivn and parish of England, 
county Bedford, situated 30 miles north-north-west 
of London, on tho river Lea, which rises in tho 
p.arish. it is connected with tho London and North- 
western and tho Great Northern Railways by 
br.anch-lines from Leighton Buzzard to HatfioliL 
Staple trade, straw-hat manufacture. PoV (1871) 
17,317. The parish church, an ancienfand noble 
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structure, contains an elegant, and perhaps unique, 
baptismal font. 

LUT'ZEIf, a small town of (1871) 2647 inhabit- 
ants, in the Prussian province of Saxony, famous 
for two great battles fought in its vicinity. The 
first toolc place on. j^th JCovember 1632. Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had moved in the direction of 
Bavaria, being recalled from his designs of conquest 
there bj' the advance of "iVallenstein on Saxony, 
united Ids forces with those of Duke Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, and attacked the Imperialists at 
Lutzen. The fortune of the day was very vari- 
ous ; but notwithstanding the death of Gustaanis 
Adcilphus,_ victory remained with the Swedes, and 
Wallenstein was compelled to resign to them the 
field of battle. About 9000 men were killed and 
severely wounded. 

The Battle of L., on 2d May 1813, was fought 
somewhat further to the south, at the village of 
Groszgorsoheu. It was the first great conflict of 
the united Russian and Prussian army with the 
army of Napoleon in that decisive camp.aign. The 
aides gained at first great successes, but the French 
were left in possession of the field at the close of 
the day ; their superiority in numbers securing 
them the victory, although they lost about 12,000 
men, and the allies only 10,000. By this Rattle, 
the French regained possession of Saxony and the 
Elbe. 

LUXEiMBOtrRG, FRAN901S Hexri de Most- 
JiOKENCY, DtncE OF, Marshal of France, a famous 
general of Louis XIV., bom at P.aris 8th January 
1028, was the posthumous son of Franfois de Mont- 
morency, Count of BouteviUe, who was beheaded on 
account of a duel. His aunt, the mother of the 
Great CondC, brought him up as a companion of 
her son, with whom he took part in the distmb- 
ances of the Fronde, signalising himself in the 
battles then fought. Being afterwards received into 
favour by Louis XIV., he served as a volunteer 
under Turenne in Flanders (1667), in Franche 
Comtfi as the lieutenant-general of Cond6, and 
in the Netherlands, where the battles of Grool, 
Deventer, Zwoll, &c., greatly increased his reputa- 
tion. He had, however, the misfortune to embroil 
himself in a quamel with the all-powerful Loiwois, 
the results of which wore disastrous to his prospects 
for a time. He assumed the title of L. on marrying 
the heiress of that house. Some of his military 
exploits were very daring, and were executed with 
great slcill ; his retreat from Holland, in particular, 
being e.xeouted in such a masterly manner, that it 
placed him among the foremost generals of his age : 
but he largely participated in the savage bivrnmg 
of towns, and desol.ating of conquered districts, 
which disgraced the French arms at that period, 
though it is believed that in this he only carried out 
the positive instructions which he received from 
Louvois (q. V.). In the campaign of 1677, he defeated 
the Prince of Orange at Mont-Cassel, took St Omer, 
and compelled the prince to raise the siege of 
Charleroi. After the Peace of Nimeguen, Louvois 
attempted to accomplish his destruction by means 
almost incredible. Having got possession of a con- 
tract between L. and a wood-merchant, he caused 
it to be changed so that it became a contract with 
the devil. Upon this, L. was summoned before the 
Chamh-e Ardente, and obeyed the oit.ation, although 
his friends advised him to leave the country. He 
was thrown into the Bastille, and there confined in 
a dark dungeon. After fourteen months, he was 
acquitted and released, but banished to one of his 
domains, where he lived forgotten for ten years, at 
the end of which time, the king appointed him to 
the command of the army in Flanders. On the 1st 
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July 1690, he gained a victory over the Prince of 
Wrddeck at Flenms ; on 4th August 1G92, and 29th 
July 1693, over William III. of England, at Steen- 
kirk and .at Neerwinden. He took Ch.arleroi 12th 
October 1693. He died 4th Januarj' 1695. L. was 
crooked in shape and feeble in body, but possessed 
an inexhaustible actir-ity of spirit. 

LU'XEMBUEG, an old German countj’’, and 
afteiavards a duchy, which, about the 12th c., 
came into possession of the Counts of Limburc, who 
assumed the title of Counts of Luxemburg. It was 
next acquired by Burgundy, and in this way e.ame 
into the hands of Austria. By the Peace of Oampo 
Formio (q. v.), it was ceded to Fr.ance in 1797. In 
1814, it was elevated to the rank of a gr.and duchy 
of the German Confederation, and given to HoU.and 
in compensation for the loss of Nassau. In 1830, 
when Belgium formed itself into an independent 
kingdom, L. was divided between it and Holland — 
the latter, hoavea-er, retaining little more than the 
fortress of Luxemburg, till 1839, aa-hen, by a treaty 
signed in London, a neav division was made more 
favour.able to Holland. — ^Belgiax L., or Luxeji- 
Eonno, the largest province of . Belgium, forming 
the south-east corner of the country, contains an 
area of 1690 English square miles, av><^i’ a population 
(1873) of 206,069. It is tr.aversed 1 . south-avest 
to north-east by a branch of the Ardennes, aahich 
nowhere exceed 2000 feet in height. The surface 
is in gener.al extremely rugged, much covered with 
woods and morasses. The soU is poor. Aboiat a 
third of the ar.able land is dea’oted to pasture, great 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses being reared for 
export. The horses are a strong, hardy breed, much 
pnzed both for agricultural and military purposes. 
The mineral wealth of the country consists of iron, 
lead, copper, marble, freestone, slate, gypsum, &o. 
The chief manufactures are cloth, tulle, eiirthen- 
ware, leather, nails, and potash ; and the prineip-al' 
articles of export .are hemp, fl.ax, oak-bark, timber, 
iron, le.ather, cheese, &c. The capit.al of the pro- 
vince, Avion, has a pop. of 4200. — ^Dorcii L., east 
of the Belgian province of L., is connected with the- 
Netherlands in the person of the sovereign, but has 
a constitution and administration of its own. The 
king of Holland, .as Gr.and Duke, appoints a 
deputy-governor, Dutch L. was a part of the Ger- 
manic confederation from its formation in 1815, till 
its dissolution in 1866. In 1867, its neutrality was 
guaranteed by the Great Powers. See Germany in- 
SuPP. Vol. X. Its present constitution dates from 
1868. The chamber of deputies consists of 40 memi 
bers, chosen for 6 years by direct vote in the elec- 
toral districts. Area, 990 English square miles r 
pop. (1871) 197,528, the most of whom are engaged 
in agriculture. The chief products are wine, corn, 
hops, hemp, and fl.ax. In the eastern districts there 
.are iron mines, and lime and slate quarries. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Walloons, the rest 
m.ainly Germans. The capital is Luxemburg. By 
a l.aw of 1868, the army consists of 13 officers, 500^ 
under-offleers and privates, besides 122 gendarmes. 

LUXEMBURG, the c.apital of Dutch Luxem- 
burg, is situated on the Else or Alsette, 76 mfles 
south-by-east from Liege, and possessed a pop;,' im 
1871, of 14,440. Its situation has often been com- 
pared to that of Jenis.alem, being, like the hatter, 
surroimded by escarped rocks, which, excepting 
the west side, aamrage 200 feet in height. The 
Spaniards, Austrians, French, and Dutch, who suc- 
cessively held possession of the town, so increased 
and strengthened its fortifications that hr the begin- 
ning of the 19th c. it.av,as considered to be, with the 
exception of Gibraltar, the strongest fortress in 
Europe. Another poiiiion of L., called the ‘ low town,' 
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is _ Bitiiatcd at tlio foot of the precipice, along the 
banlcs of the river. It possesses a line cnthcclral, 
various handsome buildings and public institutions. 
It has also manufactures of Tvax, distilleries, brew- 
eries, t.anneries, and an extensive general trade. It 
was formerly garrisoned by Prussian troops; but 
by the treaty of London of 1SG7, these Were with- 
dr.awn, and the fortifications demolished. 

LUZO'N, the largest of thePhilippinelslands (q.v.) 

LYCAKTHRO'PIA (Gr. lijcos, a wolf ; anthropos, 
a man), wolf-madness. There has been in various 
countries .and times a popular superstition .and 
dread th.at'mcn had been tr.ansrauted into wolves 
by Satanic .agency, and roamed through forests and 
desert places actuated by the same .appetites as 
the wild beast whose aspect or name they bai-e. 
Tire ji.anic thus inspired may have suggested ■ the 
delusion now under consideration, avherc the pro- 
cess of transform.ation avas purely subjective, and 
the transforming power disease, hltfiiy instances 
occur, and may be encountered in ca"er 3 ' asj’lum, in 
which the insane eouceia’e themselves dogs {Ci/nan- 
ihropia) and other animals, and oven inanimate 
objects ; but those are solitary cases, whcre.as this 
hallucination has appeared cpidomic.all}', and l 5 'can- 
thropes have literallj’ herded and hunted together 
in packs. In IGOO, nudtitudes avero attacked inth 
the disease in the Jura, emulated the destructive 
habits of the wolf, murdered and devoured children; 
howled, aa’.alkcd, or attempted progression upon all- 
fovirs, so that the palms of the hands boexuno hard 
and liornj’ ; and admitted" that they congregated 
in the mountaius 'for a sort of cannibal or devil’s 
Sabbath. Imprisonment, burning, scarcely sufficed 
to check ivhat grow into a source of jiublic danger. 
.Six Iiundred persons were c.xecuted on their own 
confession. Cases in which the sufTorer boasts of 
being a wolf, creeps like a quadruped, b.arks, lc.aps, 
bites, and which in other rc.spocts are closelj’ allied 
to those, still hapiicn in sufficient froqxicncy to sug- 
gest the le.sson, that we arc chioflj" protected from 
the prcv.alenco of such a mor.al pestilence bj’ educa- 
tion, the greater diffusion of knowledge .and sound 
principle, and b_v attention to the laws of health. — 
Calmicl, Dc la Folic; Arnold, On hi^aulfy. 

LYCAON, a genus of OanUla:, iu dentition and 
gcnor.al osteologic,al structure nearly .a^ecing avitU 
dogs, but resembling hyren.as in the fornr of the 
head and in haring onlj’ fom- toes on each fcR . The 
best ascertaih'd species, Jj. ve7iaticus, the IViLi) Doc, 
Ila’.r.xA Doo,'cr IIuxtixg Doc of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is rather smaller than a mastifl, .and has a t,all. 
gaunt lorm. It is gregarious, and still infests even 
the neighbourhood of Cape Town, committing great 
depredations on fioelts of sheep. It is found over 
great part of Africa, from the Capo of Good Hope 
to the valley' of the Nile. 

LYCAO'NIA, in ancient gcogr.aphy, a country in 
Asia Minor, bounded on the E. by Cappadocia, on 
the N. bj’ Galatia, on the W. by Pisidia, .and on the 
S. bj' l-auria and Cilicia. Its c.apit.al was Iconium 
(q. v.). 

LYCE'Dnl (Gr. LitJxion), originallj' the n.amo of 
a xilaec in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens, 
consecrated to Apollo Lijceius, and noted for its 
shady aa'ood and beautiful gardens, but p.articularly 
for its gymnasium, in avhich Aristotle and the 
I’cripatettcs taught, and from which the Rorajins 
borrowed the same name for similar institutions. 
In more modern times, the name L. avas given in 
honour of Aristotle to the higher Latin schools in 
which the Aristotelian philosophy formed a principal 
branch of education ; and at the luesent d.iy, the 
name is variously apjilicd to educational and bter.ary 
institutions. 
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LYCH-GATE (Ang.-S.ax. lie or Ike, a body, 
coips'e), or CORPSE-GATE, a churchyard gate 
covered with a roof. It is very common in many 
l)arts of England. The bodies of persons brought 
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for burial arc set down under tlic shelter of the 
roof while the sera'ico is read. Lych-g.atcs are very 
r.are in Scotland. There is one .at Peebles; the 
ilIustr.ation rex>resonts one at Blacltford Chm'ch, in 
Perthshire. 

LY'CHNIS, a genus of plants of tho n.atur,al order 
Cari/opJtyllacea: ; having a tubular 5-toothed cal)^ ; 
corolla twice as long ns tho c.alyx, with a spreading 
wheel-shaped limb, crowned at tho mouth of the 
tube, and goncnally divided at the border; ton 
.st.amens, and five styles. Tho species .are herbaceous 
plants, generally pcrcnni.al, natives of temperate 
countries. Several arc found in Britain. Tho Ragged 
RoniK [L. Jlos-cucnli) is one of tho most frequent 
ornaments of meadows .and moist pastures; the 
Germaa" CATcnrLY {L. viscaria), very rare, and 
generally found groariug on .almost inaccessible preci- 
pices; the Red CASiriON (i. diiirna), and the White 
O.VJiriOX (Z/. vespertina), .abound in fields, hedges, 
.and the borders of woods. Tho last two are diceoious, 
and, strangely' enough, the female of the first and 
the male of tho second are very common, avhilo tho 
m.ale of the first and fcm.alc of tho second .are rather 
r.are. The flowers of L. veoperliiia arc usually fr.ag- 
r.ant in tho evening. Tlio Scarlet L. [L. Uhalce- 
donica), a native of Asia hlinor, is a frequent .and 
brilliant oiaiamcnt of flower-borders. Some of tho 
species have saponaceous properties. 


LY'CIA, a country on tho south coast of Asia 
hlinor, extending towards Mount Taurus, and 
bounded on tho W. bj’ Caria, on the N. by Pluygia 
and Pisidia, and on the E. by Pamphyli.a. Tho 
most ancient inhabitants arc said to have been two 
Semitic races c.alled tho Solynii and Tcrmilco, the 
former of aVhom were driven from tho coast to tho 
mountains in the north by adventurers from Crete, 
under the command of Saiqicdon, a brother of Minos, 
who first g.ave the country the name of Lycia. To 
what race the invaders belonged, is not certain ; 
tlicy were, however, not of Ilollenic origin. The 
Lycitins are prominent in tho Homeric legend of 
the Trojiin war. It shared tho vicissitudes of the 
other states of Asia Minor, becoming subject to tho 
Persian and Syrian monarchies, and then to Rome. 
During the time of its indcpcndcnco, it consisted 
of 23 confederate cities, of which the i)rincip.al were 
Xauthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, .and Tlos ; 
and .at the head of tlic whole eonfeder.atiocv was a 
[president or governor called tho LyciarcS. Many 
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monmnents and ruined tuildingg (temples, tombs, 
theatres, &o.), exquisite sculptures, coins, and other 
antiquities, testify to the attainments of the Lycians 
in civilisation and the arts, in whicli they rival 
the Greeljs themselves. These antiquities, hosv- 
evcr, had received little attention, till Sir Charles 
Pellou’s, about thirty 3'cars a"o, pointed out their 
interesting character. Since that time, they have 
been very assiduously explored and studied. A 
bcaiitifid collection of Lj’cian sculptures, made by 
Sir Charles, is now to be seen in the British Museum. 
The most interesting of all the antiquities of L. 
are, however, the inscriptions in which a peculiar 
alphabet is used, nearlj’ allied to the Phrygian, and 
the language of which appears to bo an Indo- 
Gcnnamc language mingled with Semitic words. 
Grotefend, Sharpe, DaniSl, and others, have spent 
much labour in deciphering these inscriptions. 

XTSrOOPE'llD our. See Pnrr-B.u.r,. 


LYCOPODIA'CEiE, a natur.al order of acro- 
genous or crj'ptogamous plants, somewhat resem- 
bling mosses, but of higher organisation, and bj- 
many botanists included amongst ferns as a sub- 
order. They have creeping stems and imbric.ated 
leaves. The axis consists entirely, or in gre.at 
p.art, of annular vessels ; the leaves are narrow and 
l-neivcd. The Iheaz, or spore-cases, are axillary, 
sessile, 1 — .S-collcd, opening bj' valves, or not .at 
all, and often of two kinds, the one containing 
minute powderj’ m.attcr, the other spondcs of much 
larger size, which are c.apable of germinating. The 
powderj- particles have by some boon regarded 
as anthcridia (see .•^NTitnnrDrcM), but the ques- 
tion of their uaturo is still involved in uncer- 
tainty. — The L are most abundant in hot htmiid 
situations, especially in troninal islands, although 
some .are found in veiy cold climates. About two 
hundred species are known. — The only British genus 
is Lycopodmm, of which 
SIX species .are n.ativcs of 
Britain. Tlie most abund- 
ant, both in Britain and on 
the continent of Europe, is 
the common Cl.on-M0S3 (Z/. 
cfaraliini), which creepsupon 
the ground in hcatliy pas- 
tures, with branching stems, 
often many foot long. A 
decoction of this plant is 
employed by the Poles to 
cure that frightful disc.ase 
the plica potonica. The 
yellow dust or mc.al avhich 
i.ssue3 from its spore-c.ases, 
and from those of L. Sclapo, 
is collected and used for 
producing the lightning of 
theatres, being very inflam- 
mable, and lundling with a 
Club SIoss (Ai/eopoifiiim sudden blaze when throavn 
clavalitm). upon a candle, the com- 

bustion t.aking place so 
rapidly that nothing else is liable to bo londlcd bj- 
it. It is called Lycopodt and Vcpetalle Jinmstoiie, 
and by the Germans, Ligldniny-meal and I('i7r7i- 
•mcal (BlUz-mclil and IJcxen-mehl). It is used for 
rolling up pills, which, when coated with it, may 
be put into water without being moistened. It is 
sprinkled upon the excoriations of infants, and upon 
parts affected with erysipelas, herpetic ulceration, &c. 
It is even used, although rarolj-, ns a medicine in 
diseases of the urinary organs. The powder of 
other species is also regarded in Brazil and other 
countries ns possessing power over the nrin.ary 
and generative organs. The stems and leaves of 
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I/, davalum are emetic, those of L. Selago cathartic ; 
a South 2bmerioan species, L. cat/tarticum, is 
violently purgative, and is administered in cases of 
elephantiasis, i. Selago is employed by the Swedes 
to destroy lice on swine and other animals. Jj. 
alpinum is used in Iceland for dyeing woollen cloth 
yellow, the cloth being simply boiled with a quantity 
of the plant and a few leaves of the bog whortle- 
berry. L. complanaium is used for the same purpose 
in Lapland, along with birch-leaves. — Many of the 
L. are very beautiful plants, and are much cultiv.ated 
in hot-houses, green-honses, and fem-cases, in which 
they grow very luxuriantly. 

LYCU'RGUS, a celebrated Spartan lawgiver, 
whose liistory .and legislation are involved in so 
much obsemity, that many modem critics have 
suspected them to bo mj-thical. The account 
usually given is as follows : L., who flourished 
about SSO n. 0. (or, according to others, about 1100 
n. c.), was descended from the old Doric family of 
the Procliche. Uis brother, Polydectes, king of 
Sp.arta, died, Icaring his widow rrith child. This 
ambitious woman jiroposed to L. that ho should 
marrj' her, in event of which she promised to 
destroy the fruit of her womb. L. was shocked, 
but feigned consent in order to save his brother’s 
offspring. As soon ns the chil(l,'T'lio was named 
Cliarilaus, was bora, ho proclaimed llim king, and 
bec.aine his guardian. At this tune, Sparta is 
represented ns bemg in a state of great disorder 
and demoralisation — the different sections of the 
commimitj' quarrelling among themselves for poli- 
tic, al supremacy. L. after some j-ears left his 
native country, and travelled through manj- foreign 
lands — Crete, Asia Minor, India, Egjqit, Libya, 
and Iberia — examining and comparing the political 
constitutions of the different countries, and fin.aUy 
returned to Sp.arta, full of knowledge fitting him 
to become one of the greatest legislators in the 
world. During his absence, things had got much 
worse in Sp.arta, and he bad no sooner arrived 
than the entire community requested him to draw 
up a constitution for them. To this he consented, 
and having induced them to solemnly swe.ar that 
they would make no fchange in his laws till he 
came back, hd again left S))arta, and w.as never 
more heard of. By this mj-sterioiis self-expatriation, 
he hoped to m.ake the Spartan constitution oternak 
The people now saw that he was a god ; a temple 
was erected in his honour, and annual sacrifices were 
ever afterwards offered to him. No critical scholar 
considers such a biography historical ; the most that 
c.an be assumed .as proli.able is, that a cert.ain L. may 
have once existed, who at some critical juncture in 
Spartan affairs maj- have been selected, probably 
on account of his wisdom and reputation, to draw 
up a code of laws for the better government of the 
state. To represent the entire legislation of Siiarta - 
ns invented (so to speak) bj- L., and imiiosed upon 
the people as a novelty, is simply ineredible; tlie 
only thcorj- worth a moment’s consideration is th.at 
which supposes him to have collootcd, modified, 
improved, and enlarged tlie previously existing 
institutions of Sp.arta (q. v.). 

LY'DIA, anciently, a country of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the W. by Ionia, bn the S. by Caria, on 
the E. by Phrj-gia, and on the N. by hlysia. It 
is said to have been originally inh.abited by 
a people c,alled hltconians (whether of Semitic or 
Indo-l’elasgic origin is much disjmtcd by modem 
ethnogr.aphors), who wore subdued or expelled by 
the Lydians (about 720 n. c.), a Carian race. The 
coimtry was mountainous in the south and west — 
the princip.al range being that of Tmolus. It was 
celebrated for its fruitfid soil, and for its miner.ol 
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■wcaltli, particularly for tlio gold of tlio river 
Pactoliia and of the neiglibouring mines, but 
va? infamous for the corruption of morals arbicU 
prevailed amongst its inhabitants, and especially 
m Sardis (q. v.), its capital. L. attained its highest 
prosperity under the dynasty of the Mermnadm 
(circrt 700— 5 IG n. c.). The first of tUfs dynasty 
avas the lialf-inj'thical Gyges (q. v.) — the Last was 
the famous Crossus (q. a’.), celebrated for his pro- 
digious avealth. The subsequent history of ll is 
amunportant. Its antiquities have not yet been 
sufiiciently explored. Compare Niebuhr’s Lectures 
nit Ancient Histonj ; Hamilton’s Leseardtes, and 
Jlenko’s Lydiaca, Dmertalio EOtnographica. 

LYDIAN lilODE, one of the ancient Greek 
authentic modes in music, avhieh avas rctaincA as 
one of the old church modes, the notes being 
I’, G, A, B, C, D, E, F, the same as in our modern 
diatonic scale. Since the Reformation^ the melodics 
in the Lj’dian mode have cntirelj' disa])pcared, 
and the Lj'dian mode is used only occasionally in 
modulation from other modes. 

LYDIAN STONE, a a-.ariety of flinty slate, but 
less hard than common flinty slate, and not of a 
slaty structure. It occurs in Britain and in m.any 
other countries, but avas first brought from Lydia. 
It is generally grayish black, or quite black and 
vclvot-like. It is polished, and employed as a 
touchstone for trying the purity of gold and silver 
by comjiarison of colours. 

LYE, a term sometime? arsed to denote all solu- 
tions of salts, blit more generally aiapropri.atcd to 
solutions of the fi.xed .allialies, potash and soda, in 
aratcr. The solutions of caustic potash and soda aro 
called caustic lyes ; those of their carbonates, mild 
lyes. The fluid avhieh remains after a substance 
has been separated from its solution by crystallisa- 
tion, is c.alkd the Mother Lye. 

_ LYELL, Sir. Crr.\.r,Lr.s, an eminent geologist of the 
.nineteenth century, avas the eldest son of Charles 
Lyoll, Esq., of Kinnordy, Forfarshire. Heav.os bom 
in 1797, and after receiving his c.arly education at 
Midhurst, in Sussex, aa-as entered at Exeter College, 
■Oxford, aa-hcrc ho graduated as B.A. in 1S19. Hero 
he attended the lectures of Buckland, and thus 
acquired a taste for the science he .afteravards did so 
much to promote. After le.aa-ing the unia^ 'sity, he 
studied laaa-^ .and in duo time aaaas called to cue b.ar ; 
but liis ciro.’mstanccs not rendering a profession 
necessary for a livelihood, ho soon abandoned the 
laav, and devoted himself to the prosecution of 
geologja To extend his knoavlodge m this dcp.art- 
ment of .soicuce, he made geological tours in 1824, 
and again in 1828 — 1830, over various parts of 
Europe, and ]iublished the results of his investiga- 
tions in the Transactions of the Geoloyical Society 
and ekeavhere. The first volume of his great work. 
The Principle.s of Geology, appeared in 1830, the 
second in 1832, and the third in 1833. A third 
editioii of the aa-hole work .appeared in 18.34; a 
fifth, in 1S37 ; and the tenth was published in 18G8. 
This worlc was divided into two parts, which h.avc 
been subsequently published as two distinct works 
—viz.. The Principles of Geology ; or the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Jnhahitants, as illus- 
trative of Gcologij, which has now reached its ninth 
edition ; and The Elements of Geology; or the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrated by its Geological Monuments, of which the 
rij.th edition was published in 1805. The Geolo- 
gical Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with rc- 
nuirhs on Theories of the Origin of Epecies by Varia- 
. ion, took a large proportion of the public very 
much by surprise in 18G3 — creating as it did the 


sensation of the season in the literature of science. 
The fourth edition of this remarkable work, enlarged 
and greatly improved, appeared in 1873. L. also 
published A First- and Second Visit to North 
America, Canada, Nova Scotia, the., with Geological 
Observations, in four volumes ; besides a number of 
important geological papers in the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Geological Society, the lieports 
of the British Association, See. L. was one of the 
early members of the Geological Society; and on 
the opening of King’s College in 1832, he was 
appointed Professor of Geology, an office which he soon 
resigned In 1836, and agaih in 1850, he was elected 
President of the Geological Society ; and, in 1864, 
President of the British Association. He was 
knighted in 1848, and created a baronet in 1864. L. 
received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, and that 
of LL.D. from Cambridge. He died in 1875. 

LYLY, Joinf, an English dram.itist, bom in 
Kent about 1554, studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and took his degree of M.A. in 1575. Of 
his career, nothing is known, except that ho lived in 
London, and supported himself by his pen. He 
died early in the 17th century. L. ■wrote nine 
plays, most of which .are on classical subjects — as 
Sappho and Phaon, Endymion, Midas, Galathea, and 
the Maid's Metamorphosis — the l3rrics of which fre- 
quently display a sweet and graceful fancy; but the 
two works which have chiefly perpetuated his namo 
arc Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit, and Evphues and 
his England. They aro written in prose, and aro 
marked by great afl'cetation, bomb.ast, and pedantry 
in the language and imagery ; yet L. is said to havo 
intended them for models of elegant English, and 
such the court of Elizabeth at least undoubtedly 
thought them. According to L.’s editor, Blount, 
‘that beauty at court which could not parley 
euphuism, that is to say, who was unable to con- 
verse in that pure and reformed English which ho 
had formed his work to be the standard of, was as 
little regarded as she which now there speaks not 
French.” 

LYME GRASS (Elymus), a genus of grasses, 
the species of which are natives of tho temperato 
and colder regions of tho northern hemisphere. 
The spikelets grow in pairs from tho joints of the 
rachis, and each has 2 — 4 fertUo florets, and two 
.aivnless glumes, both on tho same side. — Tho Sea 
L. G. {E. arenarius) is frequent on tho sandy 
shores of Britain and other parts of Europe. It 
is a co.arse, grayish grass, often three or four feet 
high, ■with spiny-pointed leaves and upright close 
s])ikc3 ; a perennial ■with creeping roots, very uscfid 
in binding tho sand. On tins account, it is much 
sown on the shores of Holland, and .also to some 
extent on those of Britain. In Iceland and other 
countries, it is used for thatch. Tho seed, which 
is large, is collected in Iceland, and ground into 
me.al, which is made citlier into porridge or into 
soft thin cakes, and is esteemed a great delicacy. — 
A closely allied species or a variety, called Giant 
L. G. (E. giganteus), is often soim in Holland, being 
preferred for its more ■vigorous growth. — Various 
expedients aro adopted to secure the growth of L G. 
seeds in very loose s.ands, as tho haying do^wn of 
pieces of turf, a gradual advancement from tho 
margin of the sand, &c. 

LYME RE’GIS, a sc.aport, municipal .and parlia- 
mentary borough and watering-place of England, in 
Dorsetshire, is situated at the mouth of .a rivulet 
called tho Ljm, 2G miles west of Dorfchestcr. Jt 
received its first charter in the middle of tho 13th c., 
and was a' port of consider-ablo importance during 
the reign of Edward 111., for whom it provj'tiU throe 
ships to assist in tho siege of C.alais in 1346. Its pier, 
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called the Colib, is semicircular in form. It returns 
one member to parliament. In 1S72, 79 vessels of 
4592 tons, in the foreign, coloni.al, .and coasting trade, 
entered and cleared the port. Pop. (1S71) 2333. 

I^Y'IMIIIGTON, a seaport, market-town, and 
municipal and parliamentary borough of England, 
in the county of Hants, at the mouth of a river 
of^ the same name, and on a crcelc communicating 
avith the Solent, IS miles south-south-west of 
Southampton. Salt has long been manufactured; 
some of the salt-avorks being of great antiquity, 
and possibly of British origin. E. is also of some 
import.ance as a w.atermg-place. It commands fine 
prospects of the Isle of Wight and the English 
Channel, and its vicinity .abounds in charming 
scener3a L. returns two members to parliament. 
Pop. (1871) of parliamentary borough, 5356. 

LYMPH (Gr. hjmpJia, water) is the term .applied 
by physiologists to the fluid contained in the 
Lymphatics (q. v.). It is a colourless or faintly 
yellowish red fluid, of a r.ather s.altish taste, .and 
with an .alk.aline reaction. It co.agulates shortly 
after its removal from the lii-ing body, .and forms 
a jeUy-like, semi-solid mass, which continues for 
some time to contract, so that at last the clot is 
very small, in proportion to the expressed serum. 
On nucroscopic examination, the lymph is seen to 
contain corpuscles which do not in any respect 
differ from the colourless blood-cells, molecular 
granules, fat globules, and occasionally blood cor- 
puscles. The chemical constituents of lymph seem 
to be precisely the same as those of blood, excepting 
the substance peculiar to the red corpuscles. 

Prom experiments on anim.als, it h.as been inferred 
that upwards of 28 lbs. of fluid (lymph and chyle) 
pass d.aily into the blood of an adult m.an. 

The lymph seems to owe its origin to two distinct 
sources — viz., to the idtim.ate radicles of the Ijun- 
hatio system, which contribute the homogeneous 
uid portion, and the lymphatic ghands, which con- 
tribute the coiqiusoles, givanules, &o., seen imder the 
microscope. 

The uses of the fluid are twofold : in the first 
place, to convej’ from the tissues to the blood effete 
matters, to be aftenvards excreted by the sldn, 
lungs, .and kidneys ; and secondly, to supply new 
materials for the formation of blood. 

LYMPH A' TICS, the vessels conkaining the 
Lymph (q. v.), are also called AhsorhenU, from the 
property which these vessels possess of absorbing 
foreign matters into the system, and carrying them 
into the circul.ation. The Ij’mphatic system includes 
not only the lymphatic vessels and the glands 
through which they pass, but also the L.acte.als 
(q. Y.), which are nothing more than the Ijunphatics 
of the small intestine, and only differ from other 
lymphatics in conveying Chyle (q. aa) instead of lymph 
during the latter part of the digestu-e process. 

The lymphatics are minute, delic.ate, and trans- 
p.arent vessels, of tolerable imiformity in size, and 
remarkable for their knotted appe.arance, avhich is 
due to the presence of numerous vah-es, for their 
frequent dichotomous diadsions, and for their divi- 
sion into sever.al branches before entering a gland. 
They collect the products of digestion .and the pro- 
ducts of avorn-out tissues, and convey them into the 
venous circul.ation near the heart. (See the diagram 
in the article Lacteals.) They are found in nearly 
ea-eiy texture and organ of the body, excepting the 
substance of the br.ain and spinal cord, the eyeball, 
cartil.age, tendon, and certain foetal strictures, and 
possibly .also the substance of bone. 

The lymphatics are arr.anged in a superficial and 
a deep set. The superficial vessels on the surface of 
the body lie immediately beneath the skin, and join 
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the deep l3Tnphatics in cert.aiu points through per- 
forations of the deep fascia ; while in the interior of 
the bod3' they lie in the sub-mucous .and sub-serous 
areol.ar tissue. They arise in the form of a net-work, 
from which the3' pass to lymph.atic glands or to a 
Larger trunk. The deep l3Tnphatios .are Larger than 
the superficial, and accompany the. deep blood- 
vessels; their mode of origin is not known with 
certainty. The structiu-e of the lymphatics is 
similar to that of veins and arteries. 

The lymphatic or absorbent glands are sm.all, solid, 
glandular bodies, v.ar3ring from tbe size of a hemp- 
seed to that of .an almond, and situated in the 
course of the l3Tnphatic vessels. They are found in 
the neck (where they often become enlarged and 
inflamed, especially in scrofulous subjects), in the 
axilla, or arm-pit, in tbe groin (where, when inflamed, 
they give rise to the condition known as Bubo), .and 
in the ham ; while deep ones arc found .abimd.antly 
in the abdomen .and the chest. 

The l3’mph of the left side of trunk, of both legs, 
of the left arm, .and the whole of the chyle, is con- 
veyed into the blood by the Thoracic Duct (q. v.) ; 
while the 13’mph of the right side of the head, neck, 
and trunk, and of the right arm, enters the circula- 
tion at the junction of the axill.aiy and internal 
jugular veins on the right side, short tnmk, 
guarded .at its opening by v.alves. 

LYNCH LAiW, the name given in the United 
States of America to the trial and punishment of 
offender in popular assemblies without reference to 
the ordin.ary laws and institutions of the countr3’’. 
This barbarous mode of administering justice has 
always more or less prevailed in every coimtry in 
times of great popular excitement, .and has been 
necess.arily resorted to in countries newly settled, 
where the power of the chdl government is not yet 
sufficiently established. The n.ame is derived by 
Webster from a Virginian former ; but a more 
interesting explan.ation is found in the story of 
James Lynch, m.ayor of Galway about 1495, who, 
in the spirit of Brutus, with his own hands hanged 
his son from a window for murder. 

LY'NCHBURG, a city of Virginia, United 
States, on the James River, 120 m. W.S.W. of Rich- 
mond, remarkable for picturesque situation and 
scenery. It has ten churches, a college, 40 tobacco 
foctories, 2 irou-foimdries, &c. Pop. (1870) CS25. 

LYNDHURST, Lord (Jonir Singletoh Cor- 
ley), Engbsh Lawyer and statcsm.an, was the son of J. 
S. Coplc3f, RA., painter of the ‘ Death of Chatham,’ 
.and other esteemed works. The Cople3's were 
an Irish fomil3', the painter’s grandfother hiiving 
emigrated from the county of Limerick, and settled 
at Boston, United States, where L. was born. May 
21, 1772. Wliile he was '3^et .an infont, his father 
removed to England for the practice of liis art. L. 
w.as educ.ated .at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he w.as Second Wr.angler and Smith’s Prizeman 
in 1794, .and a Eellow in 1797. .Called to the b.ar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1804, he chose the Midland 
Circuit, and soon obtained briefs. In politics, 
he was at first Liberal, and long expressed senti- 
ments hostile to the ministry of the day. He 
ably defended Watson and Thistlewood oh' their 
trial tor high treason in 1817, and obtained tbeir- 
acqidttal. Some surprise was therefore expressed 
when, in 1818, he entered parliament for a govern- 
ment borough. In 1819, he bec.ame Solicitor-gener.al 
in the Liverpool administr.ation, and in 1823 was 
promoted to the rank of Attorney-generaL It was 
much to his credit that, unlike liis predecessors, 
he instituted no -ca: officio inform.ations against the 
pi-ess. In 1826, he bec.ame Master of the Rolls. 
When hir Canning was charged to form a ministry in 


J 
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1S27, lie ofTercd the Great Seal to L. (then Sir John 
Cojiley), who was raised to the Upper House, and 
Tcniained Lord Chancellor from 1827 to 1S30., In 
IS31, he became Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
wliich office he exchanged for the woolsack during 
the hrief administration of Sir E. Peek in 1834. 
In 1833, ho led the opposition to the hlelboume 
ministry in the Upper House, in speeches of great 
power and hiillianoy. L.’s orations and annual 
renews of the session did much to reanimate the 
Conservative party, and pave the w.ay for their 
return to power in 1841. Ho then became Lord 
Chancellor for the third time, and held the Great 
Seal mitil the defeat of the Peel government in 
I 1 S4G. After that time, he took little part in home 
; politics ; but his voice has often been heard»on 
matters of foreign policy, and in denunciation, of 
t 3 Tanny in Italy and elsewhere. He died in London, 
October 12, 1SG3. L.’s high attainments .as a Lawyer 
have never been questioned, and liis judgments — of 
avhich that in the great case of Sm.^l v. Attwood 
maj’ be particularly cited — h.avo never been excelled 
for clearness, method, and legal acumen. In the 
House of Peers, ho had few cqu.als among his 
contemporaries. So ne.ar his end as ISGO, when he 
was SS years of age, ho m.aintainod, with groat force 
and ability, the ri"ht of their lordships to reject 
the P.apor Duties Bill — an act which the Lower 
House resented as a broach of its privileges. 

LYHH, a city of klassachusetts. United States 
of America, nine miles north-o.ast of Boston, in 
which nearly tho' whole population is engaged in 
the manufacture of boots and shoos, leather, lasts, 
and works connected with this manufacture, which 
employs about 10,000 hands. Jluch of this manu- 
facture has been for tho Southern States. The value 
of tho boots, ^c., annually shipped is 13 to 14 million 
dollars. L. has 30 churches, OS public day-schools, 
5 banks, 4 newspaiiors. Pop. (1870) 28,233. 

LYHH, LYHH EEGIS, or KING’S LYNN, a 
seaport, municipal, and parliamentary borough of 
England, in tho count}' of Norfolk, is sitmitcd about 
three miles from tho mouth of the Gre.at Ouse, .and 
41 miles west-north-west from Norwich. It w.os 
formerly fortified, and tho old moat still forms the 
eastern boundary of the town, and portions of the 
walls remain. Tho Grammar-school, with ap annual 
income from endowment of £75, has sixj -xhibi- 
iions for Cambridge. Hopes .are m.onufaoturcd here, 
and ship-building is carried on. Gre.at muubors 
of shrimps are caught, and sent to London. The 
imports are corn, oil-seed c.akc, cork, suljffinr, -n-ine, 
co.al, and timber. In 1872, 914 vessels in the 
foreign, colonial, and coasting trades, of 92,9G1 
tons, entered and cleared tho jiort. It returns two 
members to p.arliamcnt. Pop. (1871) 17,2GG. 

LYNX, a genus of Fdidcc, having a less eIon"ated 
form than many others of that family, the Dody 
elevated at the haunches, long fur, a short tail, and 
the ears tipped with tufts or pencils of hairs. They 
arc Ic's counageoas than other Eclidre of similar 
size, and jirey on small quadrupeds and birds. In 
pursuit of birds, they climb trees. They are generally 
of .a sullen and suspicious temper, and not casUy 
tamed. To this genus belongs the Caracal (q. v.j, 
which is probably the L. of the ancients. The 
rpccics are pretty numerous, and widely distributed, 
but the distinctions of species and varieties arc 
somewhat rmcertain. Tho EtmornAir L. {L. vlr- 
rjutus) is common in many p.arts of Europe and Asia, 
chiefly in mountainous and wooded districts. Its 
colour is variable, but generally of a dark reddish 
cT.ay, spotted with reddish brown, the belly whitish, 
ilt js about three feet long. It is proverbial for 
acuteness of sight. It is hunted in winter for its 


fur, which is always in demand in the m.arket; but 
many of the L. skins imported from the north of 
Asia probably belong to other species: those of 
North Americ.a, and proKably also many of those of 
the north of Europe and of Asia, are the skins of 
the Cakaua L. {!/, Canadensis or Z-, ijorealis), which 



is gencv.ally of a hoary-gr.ay colour, a broad space 
along the back blackish brown. It is r.ather larger 
th.an the Em-opc.an L., .and more clumsy in form. — 
The Bay L. [L. ritfus) is found in more southern 
p.art3 of North America, both in mountainous and 
in sw.ampy districts, and often makes great h.avoo 
.among poultrj'. It is commonly called in America 
tho wild cat. 

LYON, tho second town of Fr.anco in lespeet 
of population, .and the first with regard to manu- 
factures, is tho c.apit.al of tho department of tho 
Ehonc, and stands .at the confluence of the river of 
th.at name ivith the SaOno, 31C miles by r.ailw.ay 
south-south-c.ast of Paris, 218 north-north-west of 
Marseille, and 100 west-south-west of Genev.o. It 
is situ.ated partly on a low-lying peninsida between 
the two rivers, and partly on hills surrounding 
them, in a beautiful district covered with g.ardons, 
vineyards, and aillas. It is tho se.at of an .arch- 
bishop, .and is the chef-lieu of the seventh mili- 
tary division. Many of the public buildings are 
interesting at once for their architecture, extent, 
and antiquity. Of these, the cathedral and chuich 
of St Nizier, the HCtcl-do-Villo (town-h.all), tho 
finest edifice of the kind in tho empire, tho 
hospital, the public library with 150,000 volumes, 
and tho Pal.ais dcs Beaux Arts, are perhaps the 
most not.ablc among numerous and important insti- 
tutions. There arc also a university-academy, an 
imperial veterinary school — tho first founded in tho 
country, and still tho best — schools for agrioid- 
ture, medicine, and the fine .arts, &c. The printing 
trade is extensive in L., and it has long been 
known for tlie vigour pf its journals, such as tho 
Courricr de Jjyon. The two rivers .arc crossed by 19 
bridges ; 12 over the SaOne, and 7 over the Rhone. 
The qiuiys, 28 in number, .are said to be tho most 
remarkable in Europe. The princip.al .are St Chair, 
St Antoine, .and Orle.ans. There .are sever.al Largo 
and import.ant subimbs — La Gudlotibre, Los Brot- 
tcaux. La Croix-Eousse, &c. ; several fine squ.ares, 
of which tho Place Bclkcour is one of the largest 
in Europe. The fortifications e.xtond in a circle of 
13 miles round tho city. From its situation on 
two great rivers, and on tho P.aris and M.arseille .and 
other railways, Ij. has become the gre.at warehouse 
of the south of Franco and of SwatzerLand. The 
principal manuf.actures of L. arc silk stuffs of all 
kinds, which have long been held in the highest 
esteem. An immense number of establishments 
working 70,7)00 looms, giving employment directly 
or indirectly to 140,000 hands, are eng.aoi . m silk 
manufactures. Nets, cotton goods, blankets, hats. 
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gold and silver lace, chemical products, _ drugs, 
li(][Uors, earthenware, are also important articles of 
manufacture. The trade of L. is chiefly in its own 
manufactures and in the products of the vicinity ; 
the arms and silk ribbons of St Etienne, and the 
wines of C6te-E6tie, Hermitage, and St Peray. 
Pop. (1872) 279,785. ^ 

L., the ancient lAtgditnum, was founded m the 
year 43 n.c. by Munatius Plancus. Under Augustus 
it became the capital of the province GuUict Ijugdu- 
nensis, possessed a senate, a college of magistrates, 
and an athenmum, and became the centre of the 
four great roads that tr.avcrsed Gaid. In 58 A. d., it 
was destroyed in one night by lire ; hut was buut 
up a^ain by Nero, and embellished by Trajan. In 
the 5lh c., it was one of the principal towns of the 
kingdom of Burgundy; and in the 11th and l^h 
centuries, it had risen to gre.at prosperity. To 
escape the domination of the lords and archbishops, 
the inhabitants placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of Philippe-le-Bel, who imited the town to 
France in 1307. After the Revolution (1789), L., 
which had at first supported the movement with 
great enthusiasm, eventually became terrified at the 
acts of the central power, and withdrew from the 
revolutionary party. The residt of this was, that 
the Convention sent against L. an amy of 60,000 
men, and after a disastrous siege, the city was taken, 
and almost totally destroyed. It rose ag.ain, how- 
ever, under the first Napoleon ; and though, since 
then, it has frequently suff'ered much from inim- 
dations (1840 and 1850) and from the riots of opera- 
tives (1831 and 1834), it is now in a high state of 
prosperity. 

LYON COURT, one of the inferior courts of 
Scotland, having jurisdiction in questions regarding 
coat-armour and precedency, and also in certain 
matters connected with the executive p.art of the 
law. It is presided over by the Lyon King-of-arms 
(q. V.) or Lord Lyon. Attached to the Lyon Court 
are a certain number of Heralds (q. v.) and Pui-sui- 
vants (q. v.) appointed by him, whose prineipal duty 
is now the execution of royal proclamations in 
Edinburgh, though the heralds were, in old times, 
to some extent associated with Lyon in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction. Lyon appoints the messengcra- 
at-arms (officers who execute the process of the 
Court of Session), superintends them in the execu- 
tion of their duty ; and in the exercise of his judicial 
function, takes cognizance of complaints against 
them, and fines, suspends, or deprives them for 
malversation. It was formerly the practice for 
Lyon to appoint a deputy, who assisted him more 
or less in his judicial duties ; but Act 30 Viet, 
c. 17 has made it incompetent for him to do so in 
future. Among the officials of his court are the 
Lyon-clerk and keeper of records, formerly appointed 
by him, but in future to be appointed by the 
Crown; the Procurator-fiscal, or public prosecutor; 
a herald painter; and a messenger-at-arms, who 
acts as macer. The jurisdiction of the Ljmn Court 
is defined by two acts of the Scottish parliament, 
1592, c. 127, and 1672, c. 21, and further regulated 
by 30 Viet. c. 17. The Scotch acts .authorise the 
Lord Lyon to inspect the ensigns armori.al of all 
noblemen and gentlemen in Scotland, and oblige all 
persons who, by royal concession or otherwise,^had 
previously a right to arms, to matriculate or register 
them in the Lyon’s books. He is empowered to 
inquire into the relationship of younger branches 
of families having right to arms, and to ‘assign 
suitable differences to them, without which the 
arms cannot lawfully be borne.’ The later act 
establishes the now existing register of the Lyon 
Court as the ‘ true and unrepealable rule of aU arms 
and bearings in Scotland,’ and authorises the' Lord 
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Ljmn to ‘give arms to virtuous and well-deserving 
persons,’ not hitherto entitled to bear them. The 
unlawful bearing of arms subjects the delinquent to 
a fine, and .confiscation of all the movable goods 
and gear on which the said arms are engraven or 
otherwise represented. Both acts are in full force : 
the differencing of cadets and granting of new coats 
are matters of daily practice in the Lyon Office. 
On cause shewn, Lyon also empowers applicants to 
alter or add to the coat to which they are already 
entitled, and sanctions the adoption of quarterings 
to indicate representation. He grants arms in con- 
formity to stipulations in entails or other deeds of 
settlement, imposing on the heirs succeeding the 
condition of assuming a certain name and arms. 
AVhen a change of surrfame is connected with a 
ch.ange of arms, it is the practice to grant an official 
recognition of the new surname along ■with -the 
patent of arms, the certificate of which recognition 
serves the same purpose in the case of a Scotchman 
as the royal licence does in the case of an English- 
man, and is required by the War Office and Admir- 
alty from officers in the army and navy. In his 
judicial capacity, Lyon investigates and decides in 
claims to particular coats of arms or arinorial dis- 
tinctions, his decision being subject to review in the 
Court of Session. 

Right to boar arms is acquired either by descent 
or by grant. 1. In the former case, only the repre- 
sentative or head of the family can use, the undififer- 
enced coat ; 'but a cadet, on presenting a petition to 
the Lord Lyon, and establishing his relationship, 
has, by a matriculation, the family coat assigned to 
him, with such a difference as, according -to the rules 
of heraldry, appropriately sets forth his relation- 
ship to the head of the family and to other cadets 
already matriculated. The mere fact of one’s bear- 
ing the same surname with a family entitled to 
arms, confers no sort of right to wear these arms, 
differenced or undifferenced. 2. A’Slhere no heredi- 
tary right exists or can be proved, an original grant 
of arms may be bestowed by the Lord Lyon. As 
in the case of a matriculation, a petition is presented 
to the Lyon Court, which, in this case, need be 
accompanied with no evidence of pedigree ; and in 
granting new coats, it is the duty of the Lyon to 
conform to the rules of good heraldry, and be ob- 
servant of the rights of other parties. With these 
reservations, the wishes of the applicant are con- 
sulted ns to the arms which he is to boar. The fees 
are now regulated by 30 Viet. c. 17, and amount to 
.about £14, for a matricukation, where relationship is 
proved, and for an original grant, £42. An additional 
charge is made for Supporters (q. v.), which are only 
given to those persons who are entitled to them by 
the heraldic practice of Scotland. 

In strictness, the using cf a crest on one’s plate 
or seal without authority, is a transgression of the 
above-mentioned acts ; but practically, prosecutions 
have generaUy been confined to cases of open and 
public assumption of a shield of arms. The offender 
is cited before the Lyon Court by precept at the 
instance of the Proour.ator-fisoal ; the statutory fine 
and confiscation have occasionally been enforced, 
but they have oftener, particularly of late,"been 
avoided by a timely submission. In this commercial 
country, there are not a few persons whose social 
status would entitle them to the use of arms, but 
■who, not having inherited a coat, instead of acquiring 
the pri^vilege in a legal way, have a sham coat invented 
for them by some coach-painter or ‘ finder ’ of arms. 

The Register of 6ene.alogies is a department of 
the Lyon Office unconnected with heraldry, where 
evidence is taken of the pedigree of applicants, 
spectively of noble or humble lineage, and recorded 
for preservation. 
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LYON KING-OP-AKMS, or LOUD LYON, tlie j 
title borne since the first holf of the 15th c. by the 1 
chief henildic officer for Scotland. He is the,pre- 
sidinjT judcre in the Lyon Court (q. v.), and appoints 
the heralds, pursuivants, and messengers-at-arms. 
Unlike the English kings-of-arms, ho has alwaj’S 
cnerciscd jurisdiction independently of the constable 
and marshal, holding office directly from the sove- 
rei"n bv commission under the Great Seal. In 
Scotland he takes precedence ‘of all knights and 
centlemen not being officers of state, or senators of 
the College of Justice.’ In England he ranks after 
Garter, and before the provincial kings-of-arms. 
Since the revival of the order of the Thistle, he 
has been king-of-arms of that order. So sacred 
has his person'been held, that in 1515 Lord Drftm- 
mond vras declared guilty of trc.ason, attainted, and 
imprisoned in Blaclmess Castle, for striking Lyon. 
Prior to the Revolution, Lyon ivas solemnly crowned 
at Holyrood on entering on office by the sovereign 
or his commissioner, his crowai being of the form 
of the royal crown of Scotland, but enamelled 
instead of being set with jewels. The crown is 
BOW only avorn at coronations ; and that actually 
supplied on occasion of the last four appoint- 
ments has been similar to the crowns of the 
English king-of-arms. Lyon’s badge or medal, 
suspended by a triple row of gold ch.ains, or on 
common occasions by a broad green ribbon, ex- 
hibits the arms of Scotland, and on the reverse, 
St Andrew on his Cross; -and his baton is of gold 
enamelled green, < powdered with the badges of 
the Idngdom, and with gold ferndes at e.ach end. 
Besides the velvet tabard of a lung-of-arms, ho 
has an embroidered crimson velvet robe ; and as 
king-of-arms of the Thistle, a blue satin mantle, I 
lined with white, with a St Andrew’s Cross on the | 
left shoulder. 

LYONNAIS, a former province of France, was 
bounded on the "W. by Auvergne, and on the S. by 
Languedoc. Its territory coinoidcs_ nearly with the 
present departments of Rhone, Loire, Hautc-Loirc, 
and Puy-do-D6me. 

LYRE, the oldest stringed instrument of the 
Egj-ptians and Greeks. There are many different 
kinds and sizes of the IjTO, each having its own 
peculiar name, such as the Lyre da Braceio. Lyre da 
Gambe, Lyre Guitarc, &c. 

LYRE-BtRD, or LYRE-TAIL (ilfenura), a genus 
of birds, of which the best kno^vn species (d/. 
sitvcrhd) is a native of New South ^Yalcs, rvhere it 
is generally called the Lyue PnEAS.vxT.. The proper 
place of tliis genus h.as been much disputed by 
ornithologists, some placing it among the Jnscssorcsj 
near to thrushes and wrens, others among Gallina- 
ceous Birds, arith megapodes. Tlie large feet and 
habit of Ecrajiing, ally the L. with the latter; the 
form of the bill, the bristles at the base of the 
bill, and above all, its musical powers, connect 
it with the former, to which it was unhesitat- 
iugly referred by Curier. It is a bird about the 
size of .a pheasant, frequenting the brush, or 
sparsely-wooded country, in the unsettled parts of 
Hew Sonlh tVales, but retreating from the more 
inhabited districts. It is extremely shy and difli- 
cidt to approach. It is by far the Hrgest of all 
song-birds. It possesses the power of imitating tho 
song of other birds. Tho tail of the male is very 
remarkable and siilcndid, tho twelve feathers being 
very long, and having very fine and widely separ- 
ated barbs ; whilst, besides these, there arc two 
long middle feathers, each of which has a v.ano 
only on one side, and two exterior feathers, curved 
like the sides of an ancient lyre. The L. nmkes a 
domed nest. — A second species (If. Alberti), also 


Australian, has recently been discovered, and has 
been named in honour of the late Prince Albert. 













LjTC-Birtl (iUennra superha). 

The lyrC'Sliapcd fcatbers of tlic tail arc compara- 
tively abort. 

LYUIO (from tbc Gr. ?//ra, a lyre), Ibc name 
given to a certain species of poetry, becausc^it Tvas 
originally accompanied by tbc music of that insti'U* 
ment. Lyric poetry (sec Erio Poktry) concerns 
itself with tbc thoughts and emotions of the com- 
poser’s own mind, and outward things are regarded 
cliicOy 33 they aOect him in any way. Henco^ it 
is characterised as suhjcclii% in contradistinction 
to -epic poetry, which is objective. Purely Ijncal 
pieces arc, from their nature, shorter than ^ epics. 
They fall into several diWsions, the most typical of 
which is the soupy “wliich is again subdi^'idcd into 
sacred (hjinns) and secular (love-songs, war-songs, 
comic songs, &c.), 

Jj\S, or LEYE, a tributary of tho Scheldt, rises 
in France near the little toum of Lyshourg, in tho 
department of Pas-dc-Calais, and flows in a north- 
eastern direction, joining the Scheldt at Ghent in 
Belgium after a course of 100 miles. Tho L. onco 
formed the boundary between France and Germany. 

liYSA'NDER, a famous Spartan warrior and 
naval commander, of extraordinary energy and 
military skill, but not less reraarkablo for tho 
cunning, revenge, and ambition by which ho was 
characterised. Ho spent part of his youth at the 
court of Cyrus tho Younger, and 407 B. c. w’as 
appointed to the command of the Spartan iicec, 
from which time ho constantly prosecuted tho 
dcsicn of ovcrthroiving the Athenian 
ordOT to exalt that of Sparta. He defeated tho 
Athenian fleet at the promontory of jSotion; and 
bcin^ar^ain intrusted with the management of the 
fleet? iter the defeat of his successor, Calhcratia^ 
(405 33 . a), he was again victorious. Ho swept the 
Bouthem part of the ASgean, and made deseeds 
upon both the Grecian and the Asiatic coasts. He 
then sailed north to the Hellespont, and anchored 
at Lampsacus. An immenso Athenian fleet soon 
made its appearance at /Egospotami, on^ tA-o oppo- 
site side of the straits, amounting to itiO shys. 

. Of these, 171 were captured by L. a few days^aftcr. 
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The blow to Athens was tremendous. Everywhere, Aram, and after that ceased for a period to con\mlsc 
her colonial garrisons had to surrender, and Spartan the libraries. About this time, he succeeded Camp- 
influence predominated. Finally, in 404 n. c., lie bell as editor of CPhc^ew Montldy Magazine^ and 
took Athens itself. His popularity now became contributed to its pages a senes of papers ^'’bjeh 
so groat, especially in the cities of Asia Minor, that were afterwards collected under the title of 2 he 
the Spartan ephors dreaded the consequences, StiidenL In 1833, ho produced his England and 
especially as the}’ knew how ambitious he was. fhe English. In^ 1834, he retur^d ^ fiction, and 
Every means was taken to thwart his designs, published in an illustrated form The Eilgnins of the 
until finally it would appear that he had resolved to Mine. This was followed by The Last Days of 
attempt the overthrow of the Spartan constitution ; Pompeii^ a work of a higher class than any of his 
but this scheme was prevented by liis death at the former productions. Pienzt folloued in the same 
battle of Halinrtus in tlio Boeotian war (395 B. a). splendid vein, and received tbe same admiration. 

LTTHEVCEiE • SUSi;;. » 


> — ^ - V .. which as containinf^ his ^^cws on art and life, 

leaves arc generally opposite, entire and sessile. ^ver been a favonrite with his more thoughtfiU 

aim flowers are solitary or clustered, regular or ^ver ^ ° published Athens; 

™ .ar, and cither axillary, raeeinosc or spiked ; full of research .and splendid 

the e.a ioc tubidar, the petals inserted into the ealiw ^ und Calderon appeared in 1838. His 

verj' deciduous, sometimes _ wanting. T1 e st.amcns rnerorie ayeun . .,;nin„lVw.alk- of the dr.ama. 


very cleemiious, someumes wanung ai e si.^.ue..s difficult w.alk of the drama, 

arc inserted into the tube of the cal}.\ below which he had fonnerly failed. He produced T'Ae 
tho petals, sometimes equal to them ■" number ^ ^ ^hieh remain 

sometimes tunco or thneo as many Flic^oyary ^nMish nlavs. 


. . 11 o o among tho most popular of modem English plays, 

are nboHt 300 ino.vii species, natirea ol |^"s pnem cntitled rin. Oilier poems were issued— 


— V ‘ r 11 V i. Ins poem cntitlca uincr T)oeins were issucu — 

and temperate, or even of cold climates. Some .yV„jon m 1S4G, and Kfhg Arthur in 

of them arc occasionally applied to mcihcmal uses, containing- coupl-rts turned with tho 

upon account of .astringent, narcotic, or fcbrifimal = 


the niai^ns ofpondynd ^tream^h « " 

e Ot L.’s versatility. This work was foUowed-by.^ 


the root or the dried leaves of which is sonicti^s ^ ^ s ao^.aui.r f/n srpr^c^ 
advantageously used in diarrha'a. Ilic Henna r. .7^ ,7? .. 

(n.v,) of Kgy,?t is produced by f.urson!a ffiermt. a he published t dl ^ 


coasts of the tropic.al part.s of Asia. The loaves of ana in ISOK, ^ 

Anvnanin rcskatona. an East Indian aquatic plant, css.ays under the title of Yc7( 

are very acrid, and .aic sometimes used as blisters. republished m t« o a ols. the same 3 e.ar / 

^ J ^ Talc of Miklns w.as published in ISGG; and .a 

LTTTLETOX, Gronr.r Lor.n, son of Sir Thomas translation of Horace's Odes three yc.ars later, .as 
Lyttleton of Uagley, in Woreestcrsliire, was born in Walpole, .a comedy. Inaugural addresses of 

1708—1709, anil educated at Eton .and Christ- Lord Hootor of Ed 

church, Oxford. lie entered parliament in 17.30, ’ „i„„ip,i tn ti.ig lum] 


Ediiihnrgh and Glasgow (he 
igh office twice in Glasgow) 


held several Iiigli political offices^ w.as raised to the „uiversitics respectively, have been published. L. 
peerage in 173'.), and died in 1773. L. had once a egutributed, besides, many valuable critic.al articles 
considerable reputation .as an author. Hjs best QnarhrUf, Edinburgh, .and Westminster 

known works arc Obf -rratinns on the Cvnrcrslon and j’/u Jk'ojn o/" Ten-or, which .appeared in 

Apostkshipn/SlPaiil {l~l~), Ilialogiiesp/lhc f>cad Eoreign Quarterlg Eei'iew, is a remarkable 

treatise. His latest works of artistic fiction u ere 


(1700), and IlHonj of Hairg II. (1701).— He li.ad a tpc.atisc His l.atcst works of .artistic fiction were 
sun, Tiiom.\s, I.or.i) EvTTi.iTroN, who died young, fp/'„, Co,ninn Pace, published anonymously in 1871; 
and who svas as conspiciioii.s for profligacy .as Ins Chitlinghi, ISIH ; .and The Pa7-isians, which 

father for virtue. appc.arcd originally in Blachieood’s Magazine in 

LYTTON, Lor.n, hotter known as Sir Edw.vro i{i73. These publications shew that, to the end, 
GroROi; E.vni.r. Lytton Bri.wr.n, B.art., the youngest the natur.al force of liis genius had not^batoJ. A 
son of General Bulwer of Woodalling and ll.aydon collection of bis Speeches appeared in 1S7-1. 

Hall, Norfolk, svas born in 180,7, .and received his _.vt the age of 2G, L. entered parli.amcnt as memoer 
education at Cambridge, where be graduated B.A. for gf Ives, and attaclicd himself to the Leform 
in 182G, and M.A. in iS35. He w.as distinguished .as party. In 1832, he w.as returned as member for 
a writer and .as a politician, and bis acliievcmeuts Lincoln, and bold that scat till 1841. In 183.;, fie 
in these diverse fields m.ay be noticed separately. received his baronetcy from tho Melbourne mbninis- 
His fii-st publication was a jiocm on Setdpture, tratiou ostensibly for bnlli.ant senaces rendered to 
wliicli gained tbe Chancellor's prize for English a'crsi- j^jg party as a pampliletecr. In 18-14, be snccecdec , 
fic.ation at C.ambridgo in 1825. In 182G, he published gu tUg de.ath of his mother, to the Ivnebwortli 
a collection of miscellaneous verse, entitled II eeds estates, and sought to return to parliament , in 
ajid Wild Floti-ers, and in the yc.ar following, .a t.ale js47, ho contested Lincoln unsuccessfully ; and in 
in verse with tho title O’JS'cill, or (he Ecbcl. In 1827, isj2, he was returned as member for the county ot 
bis first novel, Falkland, was iiublislicd anonymously, fferts, and attached himself to the party headecl by 
Next yc.ar, he published Hi'/Zinm, which .astonished Lord Derby. During the Derby admimstr.atmn 
the critics by its cynicism and its icy glitter of (1S5S— 1859), bo was Coloni.al Seoret.arja lie did 
epigram. The Disowned, Devcrcujr, and Paul Clifford ngf shine as a debater, but several of Ins pariiamqn- 
followcd in rajiid succession. In 1831, be broke f^rj' spccclies were eloquent and telling. Jlc die 
into more passionate and tragic.al regions in Ftigenc jg 1S73. 
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‘ thirteentli letter of the Enslisli 

alphabet, is the labial letter of^the 
W tl liquids. See Letters. ■ Its 

^ Hebrew name is Mem, i. e., ‘water,’ 

“utl its original form was probably a 
waving line representil% water. M 
is liable to many changes, and often 


lo .iiuuiu Lu uiauj uuu. uiLCL 

disappears altogether. The Greek molitb- 
dos corresponds to Lat. plumhum; an old 


dos corresponds to Lat. plumhum; an old 
5^3 form of Lat. bonus, lenus, or bclus, was 
minus, which probably accounts for the com- 
parative melior. See B. Final m, in Latin, was 
pronounced with such a weak, undecided sound, 
that it was proposed to write it with half the 
letter ; hence, also, before the spelling of the 
language had become fixed, it had in many! 
cases been altogether dropped, as in leffo for legom. 
See Inflecttox. The nasal sound in final m in 
French seems to bo a relic of the Homan pronun- 
ciation. 

MAAS (Lit. Mosa, Fr. Meuse), a large affluent 
of the Khiue, rises in France, in the department 
of Haute-Maruo, near the viUage of Meuse, Jlows 
in a northerly direction through France, Belgium, 
and Limburg, and then eastward through Holland 
to the German Ocean. From its junction irith the 
Waal, a branch of the Hhino, to the mouth of the 
Yssel, it is called the hlervede. At Dordrecht, it 
divides into two br.inohos, enclosing the island of 
Yssehnonde — of these, the northern. is called the 
Hiouwo M.ias (New Maas), the southern the Oude 
Maas (Old Maas). These branches unite on the 
eastern side of the island of llozenburg, after which 
the river falls into the North Sen, in lon{' 4° 5' E. 
Its entire course is COO miles in length, for boO miles 
of which (from Verdun, in the department of Vosges, 
France, to the mouth of the river) it is navigable. 
The area drained by the M. is estimated at 19,000 
square miles. Its i)rinoipal affluents are the Sambre 
and the Dieze, on the left ; and the Onrthe, the 
Boer, and the Niers, on the right. Of the important 
towns on the banlrs of the M., the principal are 
Namur, Lifige, Maastricht, Gorkiun, Dort, and 
Eotterdam. 

MAA'STRICHT, or MAESTEIOHT (caUed by 
the Romans Trajectum ad Mosam, to distinguish 
it from Trajectum ad Slienum, now Utrecht), is a 
very old and important fortified toivn, capital of the 
province of Limburg, kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Pop. in 1874, 28,650. M. is on the left bank of the 
river Maas, which separates it from the town of 
Wijk, the connection being maintained by a stone 
bridge, 500 feet in length, resting on nine arches, 
and defended by small fortified islands. The 
town was founded in the 5th c., the seat of the 
bishop being transferred thither .after Attila had 
plundered Tongi'es, in 451. It is 15 miles north 
of Liege, 18 west of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aken), and 
pleasantly situated in a hilly district. The streets 
-are broad, .and the houses regidiirly and well 
built, giving an air of be.auty and respectability 


to the town. There are many p.aintings and a 
select public libr.ary in the Town-house, a large 
squ.are stone building, ornamented with a tower, and 
standing on the great market. M. has one Lutheran, 
one Dutch Reformed, one French Reformed, and 
four Roman Catholic churches ; also a Jewish 
synagogue; three hospitals, two orphan-houses, an 
Athenmum, and other public buildings. The plains 
are- shaded with trees and refreshed by fountains. 
There is railway communication with all parts of 
the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and other 
countries of the continent. M. has a very consider- 
able trade with Bois-le-duc .and other places. Leather, 
woollen stuffs, stockings, blankets, llanuels, starch, 
madder, pins, &e., are manufactured; soap-boiling, 
gin-distilling, brewing, sugar-refining, and iron- 
founding add to the prosperity of the town. 

M. has often felt the scourge of war, and the evils 
incident to a frontier fortified town. It is sur- 
rounded by broad and deep canals, which contribute 
to its defensive strength. It is commanded by the 
hiU of St Pierre, formerly called Mans Hunnorum, 
a soft calcareous mountain, wliioh has been very 
extensively mined, forming a c.avemous labyrinth 
of several leagues in length. Among other fossils, 
have been foxmd in these workings two heads of 
the gigantic Mosasaurus. 

MABILLON, Je.u;, a learned Benedictine, born 
23d November 1632, at St Piorremont, in Cham- 
pagne. He studied at the CoUlge de Reims ; assisted 
D. Luc d’Achery in his labours upon his v.ast 
historic recueil, entitled Spkelegium; undertook an 
edition of the works of St Bernard ; and in 1668, 
published the first volume of the Acta Sanctorum 
Ordinis S. Bencdicti, of which the last part appeared 
in 1702. His classical work De Re Diplomaiicd 
appeared at Paris in 1681. Colbert offered him a 
pension of 2000 livres, but he declined it. In 1683, 
Colbert sent him to Germany, to collect documents 
relative to the history of France, and he was after- 
wards sent to Italy for a similar purpose. He died 
in Paris, 27th December 1707. His Vetera Analecta 
(4 vols. Par. 1675 — 1685), and Musamm Italicum, 
sell Colleclio Veterum Scriptorum ex Biblioihecis 
Jtalicis eriita (2 vols. Par. 1687 — 1689), contain part 
of the fruits of his laborious and erudite researches. 

MAO, or M‘, a Gaelic prefix occurring frequently 
in Scottish names, means ‘ son,’ and is probably 
.allied to the Gothic magus, a son, a boy, the femi- 
nine of which is magaths (Ger. magi, a maid). The 
root is probably the Sanscrit mah, to gVow (see G). 
In Welsh, magu means to breed. The Welsh form 
of Mac is Map, shoitened into ’qp or ’p, as Ap 
Richard, whence Prichard. 

MACADAM, Joni; Loudon, was born in Scot- 
land in 1756, and passed his youth in the United 
States. On his return, he w.as appointed manager 
of a district of roads in Ayrshire, and originated 
and successfully practised the system of roadmaking 
now known by his name. In 1819, hj-'’Vas sum- 
moned to England, and was appointed by parliament 
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to supermtend' tlio roads in tlie Bristol district, 
avliioh avere in a most dcplor.iUo condition. In 
1S27, lie was appointed gencr.al Biureyor of tbe 
metropolitan roads ; and in reward of liis exertions to 
render them cfGcient, received a grant of £10,000 
from government. His system rapidly became 
eneral tbrongbout England, and was also intro- 
uccd into Franco with great success, hi. died at 
Moffat, in Dumfriesshire, in 1S3G. The principles of 
his system, wliich is laiown as ^fttcadalnisln^/f arc 
as follow : ‘ For the foundation of a road, it is not 
necessarj' to lay a substratum of large stones, pave- 
ment, &c., as it is a matter of iudillerence wbether 
the substratum bo hard or soft ; and if any pre- 
ference is due, it is to the latter. The met.al for 
roads must consist of brohen stones (gr.anitc. Hint, 
or wliinstono is b}- far the best) ; these must in no 
case exceed G oimccs each in weight, and stones 
of from 1 to 2 ounces arc to be preferred. Tho 
largo stones in tho road are to bo loosened, and 
removed to tho side, where they are to bo brohen 
into pieces of tho regulation weight; .and the ro.ad is 
then to ho smoothed with a rake, so that the earth 
may settle down into the holes from which the 
largo stones were removed. The broken inct-al is 
then to bo carefully spread over it ; and .as this oper- 
ation is of CToat import, ance to the future quality j 
of the roacl, tho metal is not to be laid on in 
shovelfuls to tho renuisitc depth, but to be scattered 
in shovelful after sliovclful, till a depth of from C 
to 10 inches, according to tho qii.ality of the ro.ad, 
lias been obtained. The road is to have a f.all from 
tho middle to tho sides of abont 1 foot in GO, and 
ditches are to bo dug on tho lield-side of the fences to 
a depth of a few inches below the level of the ro.aiL’ 
This system, svhich at one time threatened to super- 
sede cverj’ other, is calculated to form .a h.ard and 
imperiiic.able cnist on the surface, thus protecting 
tho soft c.arth below from the action of water, and 
so preventing it from working up through the met.al 
in tho form of mud. .Strange to s.ay, it Iras sue- 
cceded admirably in c.a.'C3 where a road had to be 
constructed over a bog or morass, but in some other 
circumstances, it has been found deliciciit. Sec 
ilo.Mi.s. 

MACAO', a Portuguese settlement on the coast 
of China, in hat. 22’ 1 1' N., .and long. I l.'l’ .'13' H, on 
tho western part of the estuarj' of the Canton or 
Pearl River, Hong kong being about -10 milcj dis- 
tant, on the opposite side of the same estu.ary. The 
settleincnt, winch is about eight miles in circuit, is 
on a small peninsula, projecting from the soiith- 
e.astern extremity of the largo island of lliang-sh.an. 
Its position is very agreeable, nearly surrounded 
avitli svater, and open on every side to the se.a- 
breezes, with a good variety of hill and plain. The 
town is slightly dcfcndeii bv some forts. Daily 
Bteam-commuiiic.ation is maintained with Hong- 
kong. The principal public buildings are the cathedral 
and churches. It is one of the most salubrious 
ports in China, with full exi>osurc to tho soiitli- 
avest monsoon, and recent sanitary inipros’cmcnts 
have added greatly to its healthiness. The maxi- 
mum temperature is about 90’, tho minimum about 
•l.T. The population is about 50,000, 10,000 of whom 
are Portuguese and other foreigners. The Portu- 
guese obtained permission from the Chinese authori- 
ties in 1507 to settle in M. on account of the assist- 
ance they gave in limiting doini a jiiratc-chicf whoso 
headquarters were in this island. The Chinese, how- 
ever, hold, until recently, a lien upon tho place, 
requiring of tho Portuguese 500 taels ground-rent, re- 
taining also jurisdiction over their own people. The 
I privileges obtained by England through the treaty of 
I Kankin, were subscqucntli’ extended to tho Portu- 
guese, who, by successive aggressions, have become 
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wholly independent of the Chinese. The anchorage 
at M. is .defective. The Typa anchorage lies about 
three miles off the southern end of the peninsula ; 
but large vessels cannot approach ne.arer tho shore 
than sLx miles. After tho rise of Hong-kong, the 
commerce of M. almost entirely disappeared. Some 
years ago, a suspicious trade in coolies sprung up ; 
but in 1873 the British government forbade ships 
carrying on this traffic to enter any of the trc.aty- 
ports, and on 20th December of that year the 
Portuguese government abolished tho trade. Here 
Cauioens, in exile, composed his Lusiad. 

MACARO'HI (origin.illy lumps of paste and 
cheese squeezed up into balls ; from It. maccare, 
to bruise or crush), a peculiar manufacture of wheat, 
which for a long time was peculiar to Italy, and, 
in fact, almost to Genoa; it is now, however, made 
alt over Italy, and at Marseille and other places in 
the south of France. Strictly speaking, the name 
mac.aroui applies only to wheaten paste in tho form 
of pipes, varying in diameter from an ordinary quOl 
U]> to those now made of the diameter of an inch ; 
but there is no real difference between it and the 
fine thrcaiUiko vermicelli, and the infinite variety 
of curious and elegant little foims which, imdcir 
the name of Italian pastes, are used for soiqis. 

Only certain kinds of wheat are .aiiplic.ablo to this 
manumeture, and these are tho hard sorts, which 
contain .a largo percentage of gluten. At jiresont, 
the Italian mauiifactiircrs prefer the wheats of 
Odessa and Taganrog ; but the; also employ 
those of their omi country grown h Sicilj’ and in 
Apidi.a, The wheat is first ground into a coarse 
me.al, from which tho bran is removed — in that state 
it is called Scmola (see .also SnMOl.TN'A) ; diming 
the grinding, it is necessary to employ both heat 
and humidity, to insure a good scmola. Tho scmola 
is avorked up into a dough aiath water; .and for 
macaroni and vermicelli, it is forced through 
gauges. Math or Mathout mandrels, as in wire and 
pipe-drawing ; or for pastes, it is rolled out into 
very thin sheets, from which are stamjicd out the 
v.anous forms of stars, rings, Ac. 

The manufacture of this matori.al is of gre.at ' 
importance to Italy, avliere it forms a largo article 
of home consumption, and is cx])ortcd to all parts of 
the worliL In Genoa .alone, nearly 170,000 quintals 
of avhc.at arc annually consumed in this manufac- 
ture. Tlic finest qualities of macaroni arc those 
M-hich arc M'hitcst in colour, and do not burst or 
break up in boiling ; it should bivcU considerablj-, 
and become quite soft ; but if it does not retain its 
form when boiled, it h.a.s not been made of the best 
M-lic.at, .Some m.akers flavour and colour it with 
.“.affron and turmeric, to suit certain tastes, but this 
is limited to very few. Tho use of macaroni and 
its v.arietic.s is rapidly incre.asiug in Great Britain, 
M-hcro it is employed in soups, in puddings, and for 
m.aldng the favourite dish of macaroni and cheese. 

JIACARO'HIC VERSE is properly a kind of 
humorous poetry, in M'hich, along Math Latin, 
words of otlicr languages are introduced with Latin 
inflections and constnietion ; but the name is some- 
times applied to verses M-hich are merely a mixture 
of Latin and tho unadulterated vernacular of the 
.author, of which a very clever specimen .are tho 
lines of Porson on tho threatened invasion of 
England by Bon.marto, entitled Lingo draicn for 
the Militia (see MTieatlcy’s --ln«. 7 rams, Ac.). Tcolilo 
Foicngo, c.alled Mcrlino Coccajo, a learned and 
witty Benedictine, who was bom at Mantua in 
1484, and died in 15-1-1, has been erroneously 
regarfed as tho inventor of mac.aronic poetry ; but 
he w.as the first to employ tho term, selected -with 
reference to the mixture of ingredients in tho dish 
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called macaronL His J/dccaronca (Tiisculaniim) 
1521, and man}’ editions) is a.'long satiric poem, in 
■wlicli Latin and Italian are mingled. Portunately, 
macaronic poetry has not heen very extensively 
cultivated, .although specimens of it may he found 
in the literature of almost all European countries. 
The idea of it vaas probably first suggested by tho 
barbarous monkish Latin. There is a history of 
macaronic poetry, .and a collection of the principal 
Tvorks of this kind by Genthe (Halle, 1829). — Com- 
pare also Octave Delepierro’s Macaronca/ia (Paris, 
lSo2), and his JOe la LiUcratiirc Macaroniqtte el 
de qnclques jRarctSs Blllio^rapliiques de ce Genre 
(vol. iUjJdisceUanies of PMlohihlon Society, Paris, 1S5G). 

liTACAEOO'lI (from tho same root as Mac.aroni), 
^favourite Idnd of biscuit, made avith the meal of 
mi-eet almonds, instead of avhcateu or other flour. 
The most esteemed formida for malting mac.aroons 
is cither prepared almond-mcal dry, or, yh.at is 
stiU better, almonds just blanched a^d beaten into 
a paste, one poimd, thoroughly incorporated avith 
a pound and a half of rehned sugar in poavder, 
an ounce of the yolloav p.art of fresh lemon-peel 
grated fine, and the avhites of six eggs. When 
thoroughly mixed, the paste is made into the shape 
of sm.all oa-.al biscuits, and placed on sheets of 
avafer-paper, and baked ; af torar.ard3, the superfluous 
avafer-^aper is trimmed off, and the macaroons are 
ready tor use. 

SIAOA'IITHEY COCK [Euplocomxts ignitm), a 
splendid gallinaceous bird, also c.aUed the Fire- 
E.tCKED PiiE.ts.vsT, a native of Sranati-a and other 
islands of_ the same p.art of the world. It was 
first described in tho account of Lord Macai’tncy’s 
embassy to China. Tho entire length of the adult 
male is about two feet. Tho sides of the head are 
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Al.acartncy Cock (Euplocomus ignilus). 

covered with a bluish-purple skin. Tho crown of 
the head has an upright crest of feathers with 
n.akcd shaft, and a number of slender spreading 
barbs at the tip, Tho tail, when depressed, is 
forked ; when erect, it is sbghtly folded, as in 
the common fowl. Tlie general colour is a deep 
black, with blue metallic reflections ; the middle of 
tho back, brilliant orange ; tho tail, bluish green, 
orange, and white. The female is smaller, and 
almost entirely of a rich brown colour. The head 
is not crested, as in the male, but the hind feathers 
are lengthened. — ^Thc genus Euplocomus is allied 
both to Gallus (Fowl) and Pltasianus {Phe,asant), 
and perhaps still more nearly to Lophopltorus 


, (Impcy.au). Two or three splendid East Indian 
i species are referred to it. 

; MAOA'SSAR, the most southern portion of 
, Celebes (q. v.), lies in lat. 4° 35'— 5° 50' S., .and 
long. 119” 25' — 120' SO' E, ; it is traversed by a 
' lofty chain of mountains. M. was formerly tho 
1 greatest naa-al pow’or among the hfalay states, but 
is now dirided into the Dutch possessions and hi. 
Proper, which is of little import.ance, and governed 
by a native king, who p.ays tribute to the Hether- 
, landers." The natives are among the most civilised 
and enterprising, but also Jhe most greedy, of the 
Malay race. They c.arry on a considerable trade in 
tortoise-shell .aud edible nests, groav abundance of 
rice, and raise great numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and go.ats ; fishing is also extensively tarried on. 
The JIacassars are chiefly Mohammedans ; the 
mosques .arc built of palm-wood. They are warlike, 
spirited, and impatient of a blow — their haws allow- 
ing them to .avenge it bj' the death of the offender, 
if within three d.ays._ 

MAC.assAR, the chief town, is tho residence of the 
Dutch governor and ofiieials. It is situated on the 
Strait of Macassar, which separates Celebes from 
Borneo, in 5° 10' S. lat, and 119° 20' E. long. ; and 
is built upon a high point of land, watered by two- 
rivets and sm.aller strc.ams, surrounded by a stone- 
avail, and further defended by pallisades and Fort 
Rotterdam. Pop. about 20,000. The harbour is- 
s.afo and convenient, but difficult to enter. Climate 
he.althy, and .all kinds of jiroa’isions plentiful. Tho 
exports consist of tho various products of Celebes, 
which are brought from tho setUemonts to Macassar 
for shipment The chief of these are rice, sandal- 
wood, ebony, tortoise-shell, gold, spices, coffee, sugar, 
w.ax, coco-nuts, tobacco, opium, salt, edible nests, &c. 
The imports from China are principally sillr fabrics 
and porcelain ; from the Netherlands, cotton and 
linen goods, firearms, opium, spirits, &c. A very 
laigo proportion of the export and import trade is- 
c,arricd on between Macassar and the freo port of 
Singapore, about a third part bomg with Java. The 
.annual imports .amount to about £400,009, and the 
exports to the same v,aluo sterling. No import or- 
export duties .are charged. 

The Portuguese first formed a settlement in M, 
but were supplanted bj’ the Dutch, who, after many 
contests with the natives, gradually attained to 
supreme power. In ISll, hL fell into the hands of 
tho British, who, in 1S14, defeated the king of 
Boni, .and compelled him to give up the regalia of 
Mac.assar. In 1S16, it was restored to tho Dutch, 
and continues to enjoy a fair sh.are of the mercantile 
prosperity of tho Netherlands' possessions in tho 
Eastern Archipelago. 

MACASSAR OIL — so called from the district 
of hlacassar, in the island of Celebes, whence it is 
exported — is a species of vegetable butter, of an 
.asncn-gr.ay colour, .and rancid odour. — This namo 
has also been given in Britain to a patent prepara- 
tion used for promoting the grouth of the hair and 
preventing its decay. It is composed of oliv’e oil, or 
oil of almonds, coloured with Alkanet root, and 
mixed with porfumes. 

MACADLAY, Tnoiras BAnixaTON, Lord, son 
of Zachary Macaulay, a IVcst India merchant . and 
eminent philanthropist, and gr.andson of the Rev. 
John JIacaulay, a Presbyterian minister in tho 
west of Scotland, was bom at Rothlcj’ Temple, 
Leiceslersliire, 25th October 18Q0. Ho entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at the age of IS, where 
ho acquired a briUl.ant reputation both .as a scholar 
and debater. He twice won tho Chancellor’s medal — 
first in 1819, for a poem on Pompdi, anA again in 
1820, for another on Evening, both of “which were 
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published. In 1S21, be obtained the second Craven 
scholarship, took the degree of B.A. in 1S22, was 
shortly after elected a Fellow of Trlnitj% and then 
began to devote himself zealouslj’ to literature. The 
periodical to which he first contributed was KnighCs 
Quarterly Magazine; for this ho wrote seveml of 
his ballads, c. g., T/ie Spanish Armada, Monconloiir, 
and The Battle of Jvry, besides essays and critiques. 
In 1S25, ho took the degree of M.A., and in the 
same year made his appe.arance in the columns of 
the Edinburgh Review hy his famous css.ay on Milton, 
the learning, eloquence, penetr.ation, brilli.ancy of 
f.ancj’, and generous enthusiasm of which, quite 
fascinated the educated portion of the intblic. For 
ne.arly 20 years he was the popular, perh.aps also 
the most distinguished, contributor to the ‘ Blue and 
Yellow.’ In 1S2G, he was c.allcd to the b.ar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but it does not .appe.ar th.at he pme- 
tised. The tide of political agitation was beginning 
to rise higb, and M. was borne along avith the 
current. There can be no doubt th.at M. was .an 
immense accession to the YTiig party ; for ho 
believed in Whiggism avith a profound sinccritj' 
that has never been questioned ; .and ho aaaas able 
to present the grounds of his belief in a manner 
so poaverful and attractia’e, that his a’cr 3 ' opjwncnts 
were charmed, and .almost cona’inced. In 1830, he 
entered parliament for the pocket-borough of C.alne 
{aadiich avas placed at his sernco by the Marquis 
of Lausdowno) just in time to t.ako p.art in the 
memorable stniggle for Reform, iu favour of which 
ho made sever.al wcightj' and cflective speeches. 
MHicn the first reformed parhament assembled in 
1832, M. sat as member for Leeds, and at once took 
a prominent position in the House. He avas noaa' 
made Sccretarj' of the Board of Control for India ; 
and in the following year, went out to India .as a 
mcmbor of the Supremo Council. Here he remained 
till 1838. His chief labour ar.as the prcp.ar.ation 
of a now Indian penal code. A conspicuous feature 
of this code avas the humane consideration it dis- 
plaj’cd for the natives (avhich drew doaam upon its 
author the hostilitj' of the Anglo-Indians). On his re- 
turn to England, ho resumed his jmlitical career, .and 
avas elccte(\ hl.P. for the city of Edinburgh in 1839. 
In 18-10, ho avas appointed War-Secretary. AVhilc 
holding oflice, ho composed, appropriatolj' enough, 
those magnificent marti.al ballads, the Laysof Ancient 
Rome (1842) ; and iu the following j'car, published 
a collected series of his Essays, iu 3 amis. In 1846, 
ho avas made P.aj'mastor-genoral. M. h.ad alw.aj's 
been one of the most courageous and unflinching 
advoc.atcs of religious freedom : accordingly he h.ad 
defended the Roman C.atholic Relief Bill ; his first 
speech in the House of Commons aa-as in support of 
the bill to rcpe.al the Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews, and noav ho supported the Majmooth gr.ant. 
At this period, unfortunatelj- for M., Edinburgh 
avas the .arena of great ecclesiastical fermentation; 
and because ho advocated a measure intended to 
moderate the n.atur.al discontent of Roman C.atholics, 
ho aa’.as ousted from his se.at at the gencnal election 
in 1847. Five years later (1852), Edinbur<;h did 
what it could in the av.aj’- of reparation, bj- re-electing 
M. without a single movement made bj' him on his 
own bch.alf. In 1848, appeared the first two volumes 
of his History of England from the Accession of 
James II., the popul.arity of avhich must have made 
even successfid noa'clists envious ; next year, he aras 
chosen Lord-rector of the university of Ghasgoav, 
on avhich occasion ho receia'cd the freedom of the 
citja AYhen the third and foui'th volumes of his 
History aa-ero published in 1855, they occasioned a 
furor of excitement among publishers and re,aders, ‘to 
'Which,’ it is said, ‘the aun.als of Paternoster Roav 
hardly furnish any parallel.’ In 1857, the French 
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Academy of Moral and Politic.al Sciences made him 
a foreign associate ; and in the course of the same 
year, he aaaas raised to the peerage of Great Britain 
under the title of Baron M. of Rothley. His health, 
howea'er, had long been failing, and on the 2Sth of 
December 1859, he expired somewhat suddenly at his 
residence. Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, 
London. He was buried in AVestminstcr Abbey. 
Vol. y. of his History, a fragment, was published in 
1861 ; and a complete edition of his works, by his 
sister. Lady Trevelyan, appeared in 1866. The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by his nephew, 
George Otto Treveljmn, hl.P., .an able and fascin- 
ating biography, was published in 1876. 

M. was iudisput.abl}' a man of splendid talent. 
His soholarshij) — in the strictly classical sense of 
the term — avas admirable ; his miscellaneous literary 
acquisitions were something prodigious ; his know- 
ledge of modern Eurojiean, and especially of English 
liistory from the age of Henry VIII. doaa-n to his 
own, was imsurpassed — ave might avith safety say, 
unequalled ; in addition, he had a s.agacity and 
saanltuess of understanding that enabled him to 
comprehend .and rapidly methodise his a'.ast array 
of facts ; and avhat is perhaps more aamnderful than 
all, his stj’lo is not in the least affected by the 
immensity of his attainments. He ‘wears all his 
lo.ad of learning lightly as a flower’ Li ease, purity, 
grace, force, and point, ho rivals those who have 
m.ade felicity of stj'le their chief study. Ho has 
been accused of parti.ality, of exaggeration, .and of 
gr.atifying his passion for epigram .at the e.xpense of 
truth; h\s History has been termed a ‘huge Whig 
p.amphlet ; ’ and strong exception has been taken to 
particular passages, where Ins rtev s appear to' some 
to bo biased by pcrson.al .antipat aies, such as his 
description of Scotland, the Highlands, the massacre 
of Glencoe, Marlborough, Penn, &c. ; but the essen- 
tial truth and acoiu-acy of his n.arr.ativo, as a whole, 
has never been disproved. 

MACAW' (ilIncrocercHs), a genus of the p.arrot 
family {Psittacida:), distinguished bj’ a verj' long 
wcdgc-sh.aped tail, long and pointed wings. Largo 
strong feet, the sides of the head naked, the bill 
short and verj' strong, the upper mandible gre.atly 
arched, .and hartng a long sh.arp tip, the lower 
mandible much shorter, and of massive thickness. 
The species .are .among the largest and most splendid 
of the parrot race ; they are .all natives of tropic.al 
America. They do not readily le.arn to articidato, 
their .attainments seldom exceeding one or two 
words, but .are easil}' domesticated, and become 
much attached to those with whom they are well 
acquainted. Their n.atur.al notes are ho.arso and 
piercing screams. Thej' arc more or less gregarious, 
and the appearance of a flock of mac.aws in bright 
sunshine is wonderfuUj' briUiaut. They breed twice 
.a j'car, .and laj' their eggs — generally two — in the 
hollows of dcc.aj'cd trees. 'They feed chiefly on 
fruits and seeds ; and often commit gre.at depre- 
d.ations on fields of maize. One of the flock is set 
to watch on some elevated situation, and on tho 
approach of danger, gives the .alarm by a cry. In 
domestication, macaws readilj' eat bread, sugar, &a 
— ^Tho Gke.\.t Sc.vr.LET hi. (AL aracanga) is some- 
times more than three feet iu lengtli, including tho 
long kail. — The Gef..vt Greex M. (iff. militari^ and 
the Blue and Yellow M. (iff. ararauna) are 
r.ather smaller. These are among the best known 
species. Tho other species are numerous. — Allied 
to the mac.aws, but approaching to the p.arr.akeets, 
are the species forming the genus Psittaca7-a, .all of 
them .also natives of the New AVorld. The cheeks 
aro fe.athered, and the hill less arched than in the 
true macaws. — ^Allied to them also are the Ar.aras, 
of which one, the Carolina Arara, or Carolina 
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[ Paw-OT {A Tara OaroJincnsis)^ extends mucli furtlicr 
I north in Araoric.i than any other of the parrot 
j family, ft is about fourteen inches long, gay with 



green and gold, is gregarious, and commits great 
depredations in orchards and maize-fields. It 
cannot he taught to articulate words, but readily 
becomes very familiar. 

MACAW-TREE, Gueat (Acrocontia sderocdrpa), 
a palm of the same tribe with the cocoa-nut, a 
native ' of the West Indies, and of the avaarm parts 
of America. It is called Macoija in Guiana, and 
Alacahtiha in Brazil. It is from twenty to thirty 
feet liighj arith pinnated leaves, from ten to fifteen 
feet long. The fruit yields an oil, of a yellow 
colour, of the consistence of butter, with a sweetish 
t.aste, and an odour of violets, used, in the native 
regions of the tree, as an emollient in p.ainful affec- 
tions of the joints, and extensively impo'ted into 
Britain, where it is_Eometimes sold as Pal... Oil, to 
be used in the manufacture of toilet-soaps. 

MACBETH (or JlAcnEATnAn MAcFixiEcn, as 
ho is called in contemporary chronicles), a king 
of Scotland, immortalised by the genius of Sh.ak- 
speare. From his father Finle^, the son of 
Buadhri, he inherited the rule of the province of 
Mor.ay; and ho became allied avith the royal line 
by his marriage with Graoeh MacBoedhe, the 
granddaughter of King Kenneth MacBuff. In the 
year 1039, he headed an attack upon King Duncan 
hlacCrinan, at a place called Bothgouanan (the 
‘Smith’s Bothy’), where the king was mortally 
avounded, but survived to be carried to Elgin, in 
Mor.ay. JI. noav ascended the throne, and his reign 
of 17 years is commemomtod in the chronicles as 
a time of plenty. He made grants to the Culdees 
of Loch Leven, and in the year 1050, went in 
pdgrim.age to Home. Malcolm MacDuncan, or Cean- 
morc, the eldest son of King Duncan MacCrinan, 
had fled to England on his father’s death ; and, 
in the summer of 10.54, his kinsman, Siward, E<arl 
of Northumberland, led an English army into 
Scotland against hlacbcth. That king was defeated 
with gre.at slaughter, but escaped from the field, 
and stiU kept the throne. Four years afterwards, 
ho was again defeated by Malcolm MacDuncan, and 


fleeing northwards across the mountain-range since 
called the Grampians, he was slain at Lumphanan, 
in Aberdeenshire, on the 5tli of December 1036. 
His followers wore able to place his nephew', or 
step-son, Lulach, on the throne ; and his defeat and 
de<ath at Essie, in Strathbogie, on the 3d of April 
1057, opened the succession to hlalcolm, who, 
three weeks afterwards; was crowned at Scone. 
This is all tliiit is certainly knorvn of the history of 
Macbeth. The fables which gradually accumulated 
round his name were systematised in the beginning 
of the 16th 0 . by the historian Hector Boece, from 
whose pages they were tran_sferred to the Clrroniclo 
of HoUinshed, where they met the eye of Shak- 
spcarc. Ne.arly half a century before his gre.at play 
was written, Buch.anan had remarked how W'ell the 
legend of M. was fitted for the stage. 

MA'CCABEES, a word of micortain meaning 
and origin. The founder of the Maccabeau djmasty, 
Matithj.ahu (Asamonaios, Chashmonaj), a priest 
(not, as generally supposed, a high-i)riest, nor 
even of the f.amily of high-priests), was the first 
who made a stand against the persecutions of the 
Jewish nation .and creed by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
At the be^nning of the troubles, he had retired, 
together with his five sons, Jochanan (Gaddes — Kad- 
disii), Simon (Tassi — Mathes), Jehudah (M.aldcabi), 
Elcazar (Avaran— Ni/r. Chavin), Jonathan (Apphus), 
to Modiin, a small place between Jerusalem and 
Joppa, to mourn in solitude over the desolation of 
the holy city and the desecration of the temple. 
But the Syrians piuwucd him thither. _ He being 
a person of importance, Apelles, a Syrian captain, 
endeavoured to induce him, by tempting promises, 
to relinquish his faith, and to embrace the Greek 
religion. Ho answered by slaying with his own 
hand the first renegade Jew who .approached the 
altar of idolatry. This g.ave the sign to a sudden 
outbreak. His sons, together -OTth a handfid of 
faithful men, rose against the national foe, destroyed 
all traces of heathen worship, .already established 
in Modiin and its neighbourhood, and fled into tho 
wilderness of Judah. Their number soon increased; 
.and not long after, they were able to make descents 
info the adjacent villages and cities, where they 
circumcised the children, and restored everyavhero 
the ancient religion of Jehovah. At the death 
of Mattathiah (166 n. c.), which took place a 
few years after the outbreak, Judah Malikabi 

(166 161 B. C.) took the command of the patriots, 

and repulsed the enemy, notwithstanding his 
superior force, at Mizpah (GOOD against 70,000), 
Bethsur (10,000 against 65,000), and other places, 
reconquered Jerusalem, purified the temple (Feast 
of Beconsecration — Chanuka), and reinaugurated 
the-holy service (164 b. c.). Having further con- 
cluded an alliance with the Romans, ho fell in a 
battle against Bacchicles (161 B.C.). His brother 
Jonathan, who succeeded him in the leadership, 
renewed the Roman alliance, and talung advantage 
I of certain disputes about the Syrian throne, rendered 
vacant by the death of Antiochus, acquired tho 
divnity of high-priest. But Tryphon, the gu.ardi.aii 
of the young Prince Antiochus Theos, fearing his 
influence, invited him to Ptolemais, and had him 
there treacherously executed. Simon, the second 
brother, was elected by the J eivish commonwea jth 
to assume the reins of the national government, 
and was formally recognised both by Demetrius, 
Tryplion’s antagonist, and by the Homans as ‘ chief 
.and ruler of the Jews.’ He completely re-estab- 
lished the iudepeudence of the nation, and the year 
after hie succession (141 B. C.) was made tho 
starting-point of a neav era. The almost absolute 
power in his hands \ he used with wkov modera- 
tion : iustice and righteousness flourisued in his 
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days, and ‘Judali prospered as of old-’ But not 
long (seren years) after his accession to the 
supremacy, he avas foull 3 " murdered (136 n. c.) hy 
his OAvn Eon-in-la'w, Ptolemy, ■srho vainly hoped 
to succeed him. For the subsequent history of this 
Family, see Jews ; HrKCA>’US ; and Het.od. The 
Feast of the Maccabees — i. e., both of the sons of 
Mattathiah, and of the seven martjT children 
(2 Macc. 7) — is foimd in the Boman martjTology 
imder the date of the first of August. 

MACCABEES, Books of, certain apociyph.al 
UTitings of the Old Testament, treating chiefly of 
the history of the Maccabees (q. v.). They are 
usually divided into four parts, or books ; the 
first of which — the most important — comprising 
the period 175 — 135 B.a, relates the events which 
took place in Judrea, Antiochus IV. Epqihanes’ 
misdeeds against the temple, the city, and the 
nation (ch. i. — ii.) ; the rising of Mattathiah and 
his sons against the oppressor, the heroic deeds 
of Judah Maccabeus (iii. — ix.), of Jonathan (hr. — 
xii.), and Simon, imtil the election of Johannes 
HjTcanus to the dignity of high-priest. The 
account, which bears the aspect of strict truthful- 
ness, proceeds chronologically after the Seleucidian 
era. According to Origen and Jerome, this book 
was originally written in Hebrew. The author, 
probably a Palestinian, composed it partly from 
traditions, partlj' from ofiicial documents, after the 
death of Simon, during the high-priesthood of 
Johannes Hjorcanus, and it was shortly afterwards 
translated into Greek, Syriac, and Latin. The 
second book contains — 1. Two letters from the 
P.-destinian to the Egjqitian Jews, inviting them to 
celebrate the feast of the Eeinauguration of the 
Temple (Chanuk.ah), (L — ii.) ; and 2. An extract, 
with introduction and epilogue, from the five Books 
of the Maccabees, bj' Jason of Gyrene. This second 
ortion begins with the spoliation of the temple 
y Hesiedoms, under Seleucus Philopator, and 
ends with the death of Nic.anor; thus embracing 
the period 176— ICl B.c. The two letters are 
spurious, and of a late date ; and the extract from 
Jason’s work — to a great extent, only an embellished 
repetition of the first Book of the M., of a partly 
moralising, partly legendary nature — contains many 
chronological and historical errors, and bears alto- 
gether the stamp of being uTitten for merely 
religious and didactic purposes. The date both 
of the original and the extract are very imcertain, 
but the latter does not seem to h.ave been made 
before the middle of the first c. B.c. 

These two Books {Sifre Cliashmonaim) qre the 
'only ones received in the Vulgate, and declared 
canonical bj’ the councils of Florence and Trent, 
and translated b}’ Luther. The third and fourth, 
however, appear to have been altogether unknomi 
to the western church. The former of these treats 
of an aute-Macc.abe.an incident : the miraculous 
salvation of the Jews in Egypt whom Ptolemieiis 
Philopator (221 — 204 B.c.) tried to force into idol- 
atry. The stj’le and general contents of this book ' 
point to an Alexandrine Hellenist .as the author ! 
or compiler (.about 200 B.c.) ; some investigators 
(Ewald, G rimm ), however, are of opinion that the 
whole is a poetical invention, intended as a tjqiical 
description of the circumstances of the Jews under 
Caligula. The fourth book, wrongly supposed 
to be identical with Josephus’s Supremacy of \ 
Jleason, contains, chiefly, the mart 3 'rdom of Eleazar j 
and the seven hrotbers, and is probably also the j 
work of an Alexandrine Jew living in Egypt — 
erhaps at the time of Herod the Great— -and 
elonging to the Stoic schooL Declamations, 
dialogues, monologues, and the like, are of frequent 
occurrence, and impart to the book the character of 
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a most artifici.al and strained composition. There 
is also a so-called fifth book of M. to be found in 
the Pol 3 ’glot, but only the Arabic and Syriac 
versions, not the Greek origin.al — the unique MS. 
of which is supposed to have perished — are extant. 
See Atocrttha, Bible. 

MACCHIAVELLI.Isiccolo to Berx-Iudo bet, 
born of an ancient but decayed family at Florence, 
in 1469, and a pupil of the celebrated scholar, 
Marcello VirgUio, was emplo 3 ’ed in public affairs 
from a veiy early age, and m.a 3 ' be regarded as the 
literary representative of the political life of the 
import.ant period to which he belongs. From a 
subordinate post in the office of the chancellor of 
Florence, which he held at that critic.al period of 
the republic which succeeded the exiuUsion of the 
Medici in 1493, he rose, in 149S, to the place of 
Eecretar 3 ' of the ‘Ten,’ which, in the Florentine 
constitution of that day, may be regarded as the 
ministry of foreign affairs. M.’s duties were almost 
eutirel 3 - diplomatic ; he was emplo 3 -ed in a gre.at 
variet 3 ' of missions, the instructions and correspond- 
ence connected with which ma 3 ’ almost be said to 
cont.ain the secret political history of It3l3' during 
his time. The cnlmin.ating-point of M.’s reputation 
as a diplomatist was his mission to the gre.at master 
of treacher 3 ' and dissimulation, Cies.ar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentino, in 1502, of which an account is pre- 
served in 52 letters written during the course of the 
negotiation, -not surp.assed in dramatic interest by 
any series of st.ate-papers which has ever been 
produced. In the complic.ated extern.al relations 
which It.aly had now assumed, .and which have 
remained with few changes to the present day, 
M. is foimd in commimicati' n with all the great 
foreign powers, as he had b.therto been with the 
Italian princip.alities. In 1507, he was sent to the 
Emperor Maximilian ; and in 1510, he xmdertook 
a mission to France (the third time he had visited 
that countr 3 ' in a diplomatic c,apacit 3 ’), which had a 
most important be.aring on the relation of France 
with Italy, and the results of which will be best 
understood by comp.aring the league of Cambrai 
with the subsequent alliance for the expulsion of 
the French out of Italy. On the restoration of 
the Medici in 1512, M. was involved in the down- 
f.all of his patron, the Gonfaloniere Soderini. He 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy in 1513. 
On being put to the torture, he disclaimed all 
knowledge of the alleged conspiracy ; but although 
p,ardoned, in rtrtue -of the amnest 3 ’ ordered by 
Leo X, he was obliged for several ye.ars to u-ith- 
draw from public life, during which period he 
devoted himself to hterature. - It was not till the 
death of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 1519, that M. 
began to recover favour. He was commissioned in 
that year, by Leo X, to draw up his report on a 
reform of the state of Floiunce ; and in 1521, and 
the following years, he resumed his old official 
occupation, being employed in varibus diplomatic 
services to several of the states of It.aly. On his 
return to Florence in !May 1527, he was taken. HI, 
and having trusted to his own treatment of himself, 
the mnlad 3 ' assumed a ver 3 ^ formidable character, 
and in the end proved tat.al, on June 22, 1527,- just 
as M. had completed his 5Sth year. Some difference 
of opinion has existed as to his religious belief, and 
as to his sentiments during his last hours ; but ii 
seems certain that his death was marked b 3 ' senti- 
ments of religion, and accompanied by the ordinary 
ministrations of his church- His last years, how- 
ever, were comparatively neglected. He was buried 
in the family vault in the church of Santa Croce ; 
but it was only in 17S7, and then through the 
munificence of a foreigner, the Earl Cowper, that a 
monument was raised to his memory. 
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JI.’s ^vritings are very numerous, fUling G vols. 
4to (Florence, 17S3), or 10 vols. 8vo. Besides hia 
letters and state-papers, wliicli, as Tve have seen, 
are of the highest interest, his historical -writjpgs 
also comprise Florentine Histories, extending feom 
1215 to 1492, vrith a fragmentary continuation to 
1499; Discourses on Hie First Decade, Titus 
Livius; a Life of Castnicdo Castracani (unfinished); 
a ' History of the Affairs of Lucca. His literary 
works comprise comedies, an imitation of the 
Oolden Ass of Apuleius, an essay on the Italian 
language, and several minor compositions. He also 
wrote Seven Boohs on the Art of War, which has 
been much admired hy the learned in mUitary 
science. But the great source of his reputation, for 
good or for evil, is the celebrated book De Prind- 
patihus, or, as it has since been called, Del Principe, 
some account of which is indispensable, in order to a 
just appreciation of the author. The main question 
discussed in this world-famed book is :^‘Howprin- 
cipalities may be governed and maintained?’, In 
resolving this question, various cases are supposed, 
for each of which, appropriate rules, principles, 
and suggestions are laid down, and all are illus- 
trated both by contemporary examples and by a 
wealth of historical learning which it is difficult 
to overrate. The 7th chapter, in which he details, 
and with evident admiration, the system of Cmsar 
Borgia, and the ISth, in which he discusses ‘the 
duty of princes- as to the obligation of keeping 
faith,’ are perhaps those which have most contri- 
buted to draw upon the :rathor the odious repu- 
tation of which to very “name has become the 
symbol ; but, in truth, these chapters are only more 
precise and more formal than the rest, from their 
heaping together statements which are elsewhere 
insinuated or supposed; the broad scheme of the 
book being everywhere the same, viz., that, for 
the establishment and maintenance of authority, all 
means may be resorted to ; and that the worst and 
most treacherous acts of the ruler, however rmlawful 
in themselves, are justified by the wickedness and 
treachery of the governed. Such being the moral of 
the book, a question has arisen as to the intention 
of 'the writer, and a favourite theory for a time 
prevailed, that The Prince was but a satire upon 
absolutism, and was designed to serve the cause 
of liberty, of which M. was an ardent friend, by 
making arbitrary power odious and conter’ptible. 
This theory, however, besides being utterly 1. recon- 
cilable with kj’he tone of the work, is completely 
disproved by a letter of FI. to his friend Vettori, 
1513, which was orrly discovered in 1810, and which 
shews that The Prince was written by M, in all 
seriousness, in order to recommend himself to the 
Medici (for whose private perusal it was designed, 
and not for publication) as a master in the art 
of government. ^ In to ardotrr for the liberation of 
Italy from the rule of foreigners, M. had become 
conr-inced that strong native governments, even 
though absolute, must be endured; and, having 
accepted that of the Medici for Florence, he was 
content to use all means for its security and con- 
solidation. The Prince was published, after M.’s 
death, at Borne, in 1532; and if any doubt should 
be entertained as to the seriousness of the author, 
it need only be compared with the commentary 
which is fm-nished by every page of his Legazioni, 
or the reports of his diplomatic missions, wluch are 
also contained in his collected works. Of the many 
criticisms and rejoinders to which The Prince has 
given occasion, the most remarkable is that of 
Frederick the Great, Antimacchiavelli, ou Examcn 
du Prince de Macchiavelli, 1740. It may be added 
that The Prince was condemned by Pope- Clement 
YHI. 


FIA'CCIjESFIELI), an important manufacturing 
town of Cheshire, England, is situated on the river 
BoUin, on the western base of a range of low hills, 15 
miles south-south-east of Manchester. It contains 
a fine old church, St Michael’s, founded in 1278; 
and a grammar-school, endowed in 1502, and having 
an annual revenue of £1500. Within the present 
century, M. has advanced rapidly as a seat of manu- 
factures. Silks, embracing the finest varieties, are 
the principal fabrics made ; cotton goods and small- 
wares are manufactured, and there are dye-works 
and breweries. In the vicinity, coal, slate, and 
stone are obtained. FI. retiwns two members to 
the House of Commons. Pop. (1871) 35,570, shewing 
a slight decrease since ISCl. 

FIACCHLLOCH, Johk, a geologist and physi- 
cian, born in Guernsey, of a Scottish family, 6th 
October 1773. He studied and took the degree of 
doctor of medicine in Edinburgh, and was appointed 
assistant-surgeon to an artillery regiment. In 1811, 
he was employed by the government in geographical 
and scientific researches in Scotland. In 1820, 
be was appointed physician to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, now king of the Belgians ; and in the 
latter years of his life, was Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology in the East India Company’s military 
school at Addiscombe. He died at Penzance, 
Cornwall, 21st August 1835, in consequence of 
an amputation rendered necessary by an accident. 
His most important works are a Description of 
the Western Islands of Scotland (3 vols. Loud, and 
E^nb. 1819) ; A Geological Classification of Bocks, 
with Descriptive Synopses (Lond. 1821) ; A System 
of Geology, with a Theory of the Earth (Lond. 1831) ; 
Malaria — an Essay on the Production and Propar 
gation of this Poison (Lond. 1827); and An Essay 
on the Bemittent and Intermittent Diseases (2 vols. 
Lond. 1828). 

FtACDOHALI), Etieiwe Jacq-ctes Joseph 
AiEXArvDRE, Duke of Taranto, Marshal and Peer of 
France, was born 17th Hovember 1765, at Sancerre, 
in the department of Cher, He was descended 
from a Scotch family which followed James IL to 
France. FI. embraced the cause of the Revolution, 
entered the army as a lieutenant, and rapidly rose 
to high military rank. In 1798, he was intrusted 
with the government of the Roman States, but was 
compelled to evacuate them by the superior force 
of the enemy. In 1799, he defeated the Austrians 
at Modena, and was defeated on the Trebbia by 
a superior Austrian .and Russian force under 
Snwarrow. As commandant of VersaUles, he ren- 
dered very important service to Bonaparte in the 
revolution of 18th Brumaire ; and in 1800 and 1801, 
he chased the Austrians from Switzerland and the 
Tyrol ; but after honourably filling some important 
political posts, ho lost the favour of Bonaparte by 
his honest support of the cause of Floreau. In 
1809, he was summoned by the emperor to take 
the command of the right wing of the army of 
Italy under Eugene Beauharnais, and took Laibach. 
He greatly distinguished himself at the battle of 
Wagram, and on the field of battle became recon- 
ciled to Napoleon, who, for to services on that day, 
created him marshal and duke. He held a com- 
mand in Spain in 1810, afterwards in the Russian 
campaign ; in 1813, he defeated the Prussians at 
Fluseburg, and contributed to the success of the 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, but was subse- 
quently defeated by Bliicher at the Katzbach. 
After the battle of Leipzig, he was employed in 
covering the retreat of the French army, and 
saved lumsgjf only by swimming the Elster. In the 
subsequent struggles on French ground. Jictween 
the Marne and Seine, FI. made desperate efforts ; 
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but wben lie saw that further resistance was hope- 
less, he advised the emperor to abdicate. The 
Bourbons made him a peer, and gave Irim the 
command of a military division ; and on Napoleon’s 
return from Elba, it fell to his lot to ojiiiose his 
progress to Paris. AH his troops went over to 
Napoleon, hut he himself accompanied Louis XVIII. 
in his flight ; and although he returned to Prance, 
ho refused to Bcire during the Himdred Days. 
After the second Bestoration, he iv.as continually 
loaded with honours of every Icind, but consistently 
maintained, in the Chamber of Peers, the princiides 
of constitutional liberty. He died at his seat of 
CourceDcs, near Guise, 24th September 1840. 

M’CLELLAN, George B., Major-gen. IJ.S.A., 
was born at Philadeliihia in December 1S2G. In 
his IGth J’car, he was sent to the United St-ates 
Military Academy at West Point, where he gnadu- 
ated with high honours in 184G, and joined the 
army as second lieutenant of engineers, to take an 
active part in the Mexican w.ar, where he distin- 
guished himself under Gcncr.al Scott, in the battles 
of Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Key, and 
Chapult.apcc, and was promoted to a c.apt.ainpy. At 
the end of the war, ho was appointed to a professor- 
ship at West Point, and UTotc a Manu.al on the Art 
of War. Ho built Fort Delaware, commenced a 
topographical survey for the Pacific Kailw.ay, and 
was one of three American ofTicers sent to observe 
the camiiaign in the Crimea. On his return to 
America, he resigned his commission in the .army, 
and hcc.amo technic, al director of the Illinois Ccntnal 
Badwa}’. At the commencement of the War of 
Secession, 1801, he was appointed major-gcncr.al of 
the Ohio militia, but, by the .advice of General Scott, 
ho was tendered by President Lincoln the position 
of m.ajor-gcncral of the army. After a successful 
campaign in Western Virginia, he was made com- 
mandcr-in-chief, and reorganised the army of tho 
Potomac, dcfc.atcd at Bull Run, .luly 21, 18G1. In 
tho summer of 1SG2, ho invaded Virginia, by the 
peninsula of .Tames River, and ada'.anced near to 
Richmond, but was defeated in a scries of battles in 
July, and compelled to retreat, and fin.ally to evacu- 
ate the peninsula. After tho defeat of General Pope, 
in tho second battle of Bull Run, August 2!), 18G2, 
which was followed by a Confederate invasion of 
Maryland, he reorganised the anuy at Wa.shington, 
marched rajiidly north, met the forces of General 
Lee at Antietam, .and compelled him to rccross tho 
Potomac. He followed the Confederates into Vir- 
ginia, but being opposed to the policy of the extreme 
war-partj', ho was su[ier3edcd by Gcner.al Burnside. 
In ISGl, ho left the army, and w.as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for tho iircsidency. lie was then 
in Europe till ISOS, .and altcrwards, till 1S72, super- 
intendent of docks and piers for New York. 

IM’CULLOCH, John Rajisav, born .at Isle of 
AVhithorn, Wigtonshirc, in 1789, a distinguished poli- 
tical writer, and tho foremost among our politic.al 
economists, first bec.amo known in connection with 
the Scots7nan newspaper and the EiUnhm-gh jieview. 
Ho c.amo forward as a contributor to the former, 
soon after its establishment in 1817 ; and for a con- 
sider.ablo time avas its editor. Ho made his debut in 
tho latter in 1818, by contributing to it an article 
on Ricardo’s Principles of Political Econormj, and 
continued for about twenty j-ears to avrite pretty 
regularly for the Peview, haadiig contributed almost 
all tho economic.al articles that .appe.ired in it 
during that period, avith a few on other subjects, 
hi., hoaa'cver, is best known bj- his numerous aa'orlm 
jmblished in tho eourso of his life, aadiioh are remark- 
able for the Ecieutifio spirit in avhich they arc 
aiTittcn, their practical good sense, and the clear- 
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ness and directness of their style. By these he 
has done more to establish and popularise the doc- 
trines of politioal economy than perhaps any other 
aariter. His principal ])uhUcation3 comprise : A 
Discourse on the Pise, Progress, Peadiar Objects, 
and Importance of Political Economy; The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, with some Inquiries 
respecting their Application, Jcc. ; The Literature 
of Political Economy, J-c . ; Treatises and Essays on 
Money, Exchange, Interest, the Letting of Land, 
Absenteeism, itc . ; A Treatise on the Succession to 
Properly vacant by Death, including Inquiries into 
the Influence of Primogeniture, Entails, itc. / A 
Treatise on the Circumstances which determine the 
Pate of lEayes and the Condition of the Laboxiring 
Classes; A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial naviga- 
tion; Statistical Account of the British Empire; Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ; A Treatise on Taxation and 
the Funding System, Ac. hlost of these avorks haa’e 
gone through sea-cral editions. A third edition of 
the work on T.axation, avhich appeared in 1SG3, avas 
the last avork of the author, and avas nearly re-avritten. 
M. also published various occasion.al tracts and 
notices, some of which have had a a’ery avide circu- 
hation. His edition of the iVcalth of Nations, avith 
an Introductory Discourse and Notes, and his Col- 
lected Edition of the AVorks of Ric.ardo, deserve to 
be r.ankcd among the most important services avhich 
he rendered to his faa’ourito science. Towards the 
close of his life, he edited two volumes of scarce 
economic.al tracts for tho Political Economy Club, .and 
four a’olumcs of tho same class of tracts for Lord 
Ovcrstonc. In 1828, M. avas chosen Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London ; 
but having resigned that chair, he was subsequently 
(IS3S) appointed Comjitroller of H.M. Stationery 
Oflicc, a situation avhich he held till his death, and 
in aadiich ho is understood to haa'e effected various 
important reforms. M. avas a Foreign Associate of 
tho Institute of France ; .and he enjoyed a pension 
of £200 a year, conferred upon him by tho hate Sir 
Robert Peel. He died November 1SG4. 

M'CULLOCII, Horatio, a Scottish landscape- 
painter, av.as born in Ghasvoav in ISOG, .and named 
after Lord Nelson. His hrst intention aa-.as to fit 
himself for being a manufacturer, but Gnally ho 
devoted himself entirely to art. He exhibited for 
tho first time in 1829. In 1S3G, he w.as electee an 
Associate of the Scottish Academy, and next ye.ar 
he fixed his residence at Hamilton, and made enthu- 
siastic studies of the o.aks in Cadzow Forest. Two 
yc.ars afterwards, when he w.as electeda member of tho 
Royal .Scottish Academy, he removed to Edinburgh, 
where he lived tilt his death in 1807. M. he.aUcd 
the roll of tho contemporary Scottish landscape- 
painters. He painted the Highlands with unrivalled 
tnith, breadth, and imagination. Among his princip.al 
pictures are ‘Highland Loch,’ ‘Loch-.an-Eil.an,’ ‘View 
in Cadzow Forest,’ ‘Dream of the Forest,’ ‘Misty 
Corrics,’ ‘ Deer Forest, Isle of Skye,’ ‘ Loch Achray,’ 
‘ Mist Rising off tho Jlountains,’ ‘ Kilchurn Castle, 
Loch Aavc,’ and ‘ Bothwell Castle, on the Clyde.’ 

IMACE, a strong short wooden staff, with .a 
spiked metal b.all for a head. It was a f.ayourito 
wc.apon with knights, with tho cav.alry immediately 
succeeding them, .and at all times with fighting 
priests, whom a canon of the church forbade to 
wield the sword. No .armour could resist a weU- 
dclivcrcd blow from the mace. Tho mace is now 
borne before magistrates as .an ensign of authority. 

MACE, tho Aril (q. v.) of the Nutmeg (q. v.). In 
tho fruit, it is situated within the fleshy part, and 
envelops tho nut. It is a lacer.atcd memhrauc, 
blood-red and somewhat fleshy when fresh. It is 
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prepared for the market liy drying for some days in 
the sun, and flattening. It lias a peculiar, strong, 
agreeable smell and taste, and contains a clear, 
yelloTT, a-olatile oU.-hnd a red, buttery, fixed > oil. 
The volatile oil is obtained from it by distillation. 
The buttery oil, obtained by expression, mixed aritb 
the a'ol.atile oil and other substances, is 'knorm as 
^TtilTncp Bahnin, ^lace is used as a spice, and has 
much of the flavour of the nutmeg. It is of a bright 
orangc-ycllou’ colour, and has a peculiar rvax-like 
te.xture. It is imjiorted cliiefly from Penang and 
Singapore, avberc it is received from the ^pice 
Islands. Small quantities are sent also from the 
"West Indies, ivhero its cultivation receives some 
attention. There used to bo about 120,000 lbs. 
anniually imported into Britain, of -srhiob 90,000 lbs. 
u-ora re-e.vported ; but the import seems to be*on 
the decline, only 2C,2G0 lbs. having been received in 
1SG7. — The aril of species of Myrlstica, different 
from the true nutmeg, and coarse and -very inferior, 
sometimes appe.ars in commerce as mace. 

jMACEDO'iriA, anciently, the name of a country' 
lying north of Thessaly. It ivas origin.al! 5 ' of small 
extent, embracing only the district c.allcd Emathia, 
but gradimlly extended until, in the time of Philip, 
father of Ale.xander, it reached, on the Kl, the 
Sc.ardian Jloimtains, a 'portion of the Hxmns (mod. 
B.alkan) range ; on the IV., the frontiers of Epirus 
and Illyria ; on the E, the river Hestos (moA 
Karasu); and on the S., Thessaly. The country 
is on the avholo mountainous, especially in the south 
and avost, but there are -several barge plains of 
great fertility. Tire princip.al rivers averc c.alled the 
Strymon, the Axius, and the H.aliacmon. M. av.as 
famous among the ancients for its gold .and silver 
mines, and its productiveness in oil and -niuc. It 
contained a niunber of flourishing cities, of avhich 
the names are arcll knorvn in ancient history, par- 
ticularly Pciba, the capital, Pydna, Thcssalotric.a, 
Potid.a:,a,_01ynthos, Philippi, and Amphipolis. The 
Macedonbans are Irelieved by some to have been 
origin.ally an EIjTian race, but this is not prob.ablc. 
Their bangu-age, though different from, av.as yet allied 
to'thatof Greece. The singular fact, hoavever, that 
it emplo 3 'cd words not used bj- the Greeks, but 
preserved in Latin, vrould lead us to infer that the 
ethnological connection between Greece Proper and 
Macedon belonged to an e.vtreraely remote period. 
The'jMacedonians Tvere certainly not pure Hellenes, 
nor did the a.icients so consider them ; but we m.ay 
regard them h s ruder members of the Grecian 
nation, whose earl 5 ' development had heon hindered 
bj' unknoam obstacles. The history of SL is 
involved in much obscurity till about 490 Kc., when 
the Persians suMued it, so that the Jlaccdonian 
king, Alexander L w.as compelled to take part with 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. On the retrc.at of 
the Persians after the battle of Platma in 479 B.C., 
M_. again recovered its independence. Under the 
arise and rigorous reign of Archelaus, who died 399 
B. a, it groatlj- increased in prosperity and power ; 
but after his death, a period of civil w.ars and 
contests for the throne ensued, which ended in the 
accessioti of Philip II. (359 B. c.), who not only 
se.atcd himself firmly on the tlironc, but knew bow 
to develop the resources of his kingdom, and bo to 
direct the w.arlike spirit of bis subjects as greatly 
to extend bis dominions. His son, Alexander III., 
sumamed Alexander the Great (q. v.), brought half 
the then known world under his empire ; but after 
his death, the Afacedonian empire was broken up, 
and at the end of a period of twenty-two y-cars 
of incessant wars, formed into four princip.al king- 
doms rmder his greatest generals. Sb itself fell to 
the lot of Antipater, after whose death ensued 
.another period of civil w.ar3 and contests for the 
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throne, of which the Greeks ende.avoured to take 
advantage for the recovery of their .ancient inde- 
pendence. But the Athenians haring called in the 
assistance of the Homans against PhUip V. of Jb, 
by whom their city was besieged, the Macedonians 
were defeated by the Homans in the great battle of 
Gynocephal.-p (197 B.C.), and both Greece and M. 
became subject to the Homan power. Perseus, the 
successor of Philip, w.as finally defe.ated at Pj'dna 
(I6S B.C.), and adorned the triumph of ASmilius 
Paulus. Au attempt of the Macedonian nobles to 
shake off tlie oppressive yoke of the Homans haring 
been also defeated, and the nobles driven into exile, 
M. became (14S u. c.) a Homan province, in which 
Thessaly and p.irt of Hlyria were includei After 
the time of Constantine, the country was ravaged 
bj' Slavic tribes ; by the 7th c., the old semi-Greek 
Macedonians were extinct ; and in the later ages 
of the Byrantine empire, their place was supphed 
by colonies from Asia, many of them of Turldsh 
descent. — See Finlay’s Medieval Greece. 

MACEDOHIAXS, a party' which arose tow-ards 
the ^lose of the Arian controversy', and took their 
name from Slacedonius, who became P.atriarch of 
Constantinople in 341. Their distinctive doctrine 
was the denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
In the early stage of the Arian question, the subject 
of the Holy Ghost attracted no special notice, being 
equivalently involved in the great subject of dis- 
pute regarding the Son. But when it c.ame to be 
discussed, the same division of opinions w,as elicited 
rcg.arding the Holy Ghost which had already arisen 
about the Second Person of the Trinity, hlacedo- 
nius taught that the Holy Ghost w.as ‘subordinate to 
the F.ather and to the Son, imliko to them in sub- 
sbance, and a creature.’— Socr.atcs, Bed. Hist, il 4G. 
He had himself been a member of the semi-Arian 
party, and as such, had been deposed by the Arians 
in 3G0. His p.arty was a considerable one, no fewer 
than 3G bishops having appeared attached to it at 
the coimcil of Constantinople in 381. His doctrine, 
nevertheless, was condemned in that council, in 
which also w.as added to the Xicene Creed the 
special clause by which the dirinity of the Holy 
Ghost is defined. The M. subsisted .as a distinct 
party' so late as the time of Theodosius. — They are 
also tailed Pneumatomadti, or ‘Adversaries of the 
Spirit’ 

SIACEEA'TA, a w.alled town of Central Italy', 
and capital of the iirovince of the same name 
(formerly a delegation). Pop. 20,000, It is finely 
situated in the midst of hills, on a lofty eminence, 
22 miles south-west of Ancona, and commands pic- 
turesque views of the sea and the Apennines. The 
streets are straight and well paved, and there aro 
some fine public edifices, including a cathedral with 
some good paintings, six other minor churches, and 
numerous conventu.al establishments. The P.alazzo 
Comunale, or town-h.all, is a beautiful building 
of the 13th century. M. has a university of high 
repute, and is a centre of intellectu.al and social 
Italian life. The province contains a population of 
(1S71) 23C,719. 

MACERS are ofGcers attending the supremo 
courts in Scotland, appointed by the crouTi. Their 
duty is to keep silence in the court, and execute 
the orders of the courts, if addressed to them. 
They hold office for life, and are paid by salary'. 
MACFARREX, Geokoe A See StTPr., Vol. X. 
MACGILLYCU'DDY REEKS, tbe highest 
mountains in Ireland, forming a group in the west 
of the county Keiry, and rismg from the western 
shores of the Lakes of KiUamey, to the^beanty' of 
which their lofty heath-covered summits add an 
clement of gr.andour. The Hecks cover an area of 
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about 28 square miles; and Carran-tual, the loftiest 
peak, is 3404 feet in height. 

jSIACHICOLA'TIONS, the apertures between 
the corbels supporting a projecting par-apet. The 
machicolations are for the purpose of allowing 
projectiles to be hurled at .an enemy when he 
approaches near the w.all, as in scaling, undermin- 
ing, &c. Such defences are very common in 
castellated architecture, especially over gateways, 
towers, &o. 

MACHINE AN-D MACHIhr-EEY. Sea 
MECHA^aoAii Powers. 

MACHIllE-EKGRAVniG. has within recent 
years been introduced for the purpose of super- 
seing, in whole or in part, the manual operations 
of the engraver. The first step in this direction 
was the invention of the ruling-machine by "Wilson 
Lowry for the purpose of engraving plain b.ack- 
groimds, skies, or any other portions where the 
work was purely mechanicaL The saving of labour 
effected by this instrument was very great, and as 
its work was performed in a most satisfactory 
manner, it soon came into very general use. But 
what is properly denominated machine-engraving 
is executed wholly by machineiy. This depart- 
ment consequently excludes all artistic work, and 
is generally restricted to the engraving of patterns, 
bank-notes, &o. For the engraving of ba^-notes, 
several machines have been invented, but their 
mechanism cannot here be described, as, besides 
being very complex, it is, for obvious reasons, kept 
secret as far as possible. The Americans have 
particularly distinguished themselves in this branch 
of engraving, and, in fact, it is to one of that nation, 
Mr Perkins, that the introduction of the bank- 
note engraving-machine is due. Perhaps the most 
perfect machine for engraving is that mvented by 
Wagner of Berlin, and called by him the ‘Universal 
Rose :^mne, or GuiUoche Machine,’ which consists 
of a nurnoer of machines capable either of separate 
or of combined action, the number of distinct 
instruments being oo-extensive with the number of 
species of lines composing the pattern. The number 
and arrangement of the different instniments can be 
so varied, that a practically unlimited number of 
patterns may be obtained, and the correctness and 
delicacy of these patterns is such as can hardly be 
siupassed. 

hlACHIRER'S', PoLmcAi Economt of. .It has 
never been questioned that machinery has added 
greatly to the productive power and the posses- 
sions of mankind, and has thus tended to place 
the poor more nearly on a par with the rich, by 
enabling them to obtain, at a cheap rate, articles 
of comfort and luxury of so good a quality as 
not to be capable of improvement by increase of 
expenditure. A mischievous fallacy has, however, 
often taken possession of the rminstructed, to the 
effect that machinery has a tendency to dispense 
with hand-labour, and so to benefit the consumer 
at the expense of the workmen. To clear away 
this fallacy, it is only necessary to remember, that 
machinery itself must be made with hands; that 
the capital of a country will not be diminished 
by the employment of machinery ; and that such 
capital must continue to be employed in paying 
wages, as of old- It is true that there is a shifting 
of the parties to whom the wages are paid. "When 
the power-loom was invented, much of the capital 
that went to hand-weaving was spent on iron and 
wood for the construction of power-looms. It is a 
speciality of machinery that it is apt to train the | 
hands to do but one thing, and that thing is liable ^ 
to fluctuations. The remedy for this is in the 
working-man not supposing, as he too often does, 
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th.at he has a right to bo employed all his days in 
one special form of work, but in learning a variety 
of occupations, or rather learning the facultj' pos- 
sessed by intelligent people of turning the hand to 
a new function when that is ncccss,ary. It is of 
the more importance to keep this in view, that 
some kinds of manufacture accumulate in certain 
districts where they can bo best executed, and in 
these there arises a sort of monopoly in the manu- 
facture for the time being, but this monopoly is 
liable to be broken and affected by many accidents. 
Thus, the war with America has lately in this way 
powerfully affected the cotton manufactmc, and 
driven a large body of people either to find another 
Occup.ation, or to become paupers. 

MACKENZIE, Sm George, an eminent Scottish 
lawyer and politician, son of Simon Mackenzie, 
brother of the Earl of Seaforth, was bom .at Dimdeo 
in 163C, studied Greek and philosophy at St 
Andrews and Aberdeen, and cival law at Bourges, 
in Prance, then — as he himself calls it — ‘the Athens 
of Scottish lawy'ers.’ In IGGl, he acted as counsel 
for the Marquis of Argyle, then tried by a com- 
mission of parliament for high treason. About the 
same time, he was made a justice-depute, and 
among his other duties we find him, in 1661, 
appointed to repair ‘ onee in the aveek at least to 
Musselburgh and Dalkeith, .and to try and judge 
such persons as are ther or therabout delated of 
witchcraft’ He was soon after knighted, entered 
the Scottish parliament in 1669 as member for 
Eoss-shire, and in 1677 was named king’s advocate. 
Up to this point, his career had been marked by a 
decidedly patriotic spirit, and he was even one of 
the most popular men in the coimtry. In the midst 
of his professional labours, he prosecuted literature 
with great assiduity. In 16,63 appeared lus Rdigio 
Sioici, or a Sltort Disemrse upon several Divine and 
Moral Subjects; in 1665, his Moral Dssay upon Soli- 
iude; and in 1667, his Moral Oallantry. Ho also 
composed some poetry. His style is admirable for 
the time in which he lived ; he was among the first 
Scotchmen who wrote the English language purely. 
M. cultivated the friendship of the great English 
writers of his day, and his own taste appears to 
have been excellent. Dryden, in his Discourse on, 
the Origin and Progress of Satire, alludes to him as 
‘that noble wit of Scoriand.’ Unhappily, in tho 
popidar mind he is better known as criminal prose- 
cutor in the memorable days of .the Covenant, in 
which capacity he earned for himself the ugly name 
of the ‘bluidy Mackenzie;’ nor, we fear, can it bo 
disproved — ^in spite of his liberal antecedents — that 
he became a willing instrument of despotism. Ho 
has, however, written 'a defence of himself, entitled 
A Vindication of the Oovemment of Charles II, In 
1678 appeared his Discourse on the Laics and 
Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal; in 1684, 
his Institutions of the Laics of Scotland; and shortly 
after, he took the leading part in founding tho 
Advocates’ Library. He then retired to Oxford, 
and died in London, 2d May 1691. 

MA.OKENZIE, Henry, a British novelist,' was 
bom in Edinburgh in 1745, received his education .at 
the university of his native city, and practised as an 
advocate there. In 1804, he was appointed comp- 
troller of taxes for Scotland. He died I4th January 
1831, at the advanced age of 86. His Man of Feeling 
(1771), Man of the. IVorld (1783), and Julia dc 
Eouhigna, won him rather a high place among tho 
•authors of his time. There is in all of these works 
something of the minuteness of Eich.ardson, with a 
peculiar soft and sentimental tone, partly derived 
from Steme, but without much evidence of high 
genius. In 1778, M began to edit a periofe.al c.alled 
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the Mirror (modelled after the Spectator), which 
lasted for 17 months, and was followed by the Lounger 
in 1785, wliich lasted for two years. His contribu- 
tions to these display a greater manliness' of style 
than his fictions, and a considerable measure of-ivdt 
and humour. Ho had the credit of being the first to 
direct public attention, by an article in the Lounger, 
to the merits of the poems of Burns. He afterwards 
entered into the controversy concerning the poems 
of Ossian, the authenticity of which he denied, and 
also wrote political pamphlets in support of Pitt’s 
administration. 

hlAOKE'HZIE RIVEE., an important river of 
the Dominion of Canada, discovered and first navi- 

f ated by Alexander Mackenzie — ^from whom it 
erives its name — in 1789, has its origin under the 
name of Atliahacca River (q. v.), in Mount Brown, 
and after a, north-north-east course of C87 miles falls 
into Lake Athabasca. Emerging from this lake as 
the Slave River, it receives the Peace River (q. v.), 
and after another course of 210 miles halls into Great 
Slave Lake (q. v.). It now assumes the name of 
M. R., and conveys the waters of the Great Shave 
Lake to the Arctic Ocean at Mackenzie Bay, after 
a final course of S7C miles, making a total of 1773 
miles. ' In many places it is more than a mile in 
aridth, and it is narigable for steam-boats through- 
out the greater part of its course from Great Slave 
Lake. I'hero is only one obstruction, and that not 
a material one, occurring near Port Hope, in lat. 
about 00“ H. Its chief affluent is the Liard, which 
rises on the west side of the Rooky Mountains, and 
after a course of 380 miles, forces its way through a 
pass, and after flonung first east and then north, 
joins the hi. R. after a total coarse of 090, miles, 
'fhe mouth of the river is closed from October to 
Juno by icc. See AmiBiiscA and Great Si./tVB 
L.uce and Rivee. 

MA'CICEREL (Scomher), a genus of fishes of the 
family Scomberida: (q. v.) ; having a spindle-shaped 
body ; the tail becoming very slender, and slightly 
ridged or keeled on each side. Some of the- species 
have, .and some have not, air-bladders. — One species, 
the CoMMOK hL {S. scomber), is plentiful on the 
coasts of Britain, and of Europe, from the Medi- 
terrane.au to the furthest north, also on those of 
Greenland, and on the American side of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. It is a very beautiful fish, of 
brilliant green and blue, the males having nearly 
straight dark transverse bands, the females having 
the bands elegantly undulated. Ihe tail is crescent- 
shaped. The hi. is said sometimes to attain a 
len^h of 20 inches, but is usually about 14 or IG 
inches long, and about 2 lbs. in weight. It is 
highly esteemed for the table, and the M. fisheries 
of the south of England and of the southern parts 
of Europe are very important. M. is readily caught 
by bait, and particularly by any kind of bait 
moving swiftly through the water — a long slice cut 
from one of its own kind, or even a slip of red 
leather, or a piece of scarlet cloth. Boats engaged 
in M. fishing are therefore often under sail, and a 
smart or ‘mackerel’ breeze is preferred. But the 
greatest quantities of M. are taken by nets ; seine- 
nets wrought by two boats, and enclosing shoals of 
fish, or dnft-nets — 20 feet deep by 120 feet long — 
well corked, at the top, and without lead at the 
bottom. M., after being taken, must be sent very 
quioldy to market, as they very soon cease to be 
quite fresh. East-sailing boats are employed for this 
purpose, which purchase from the fishing-boats, and 
often employ the aid of steam. In Erance and some 
other parts of Europe, M. are often salted. — ^It was 
formerly supposed that great migrations of M. 
took place; but it is now believed, as in regard to 


herring, that they merely leave the deep water and 
approach the coast for the purpose of spawning. 
The time when they appear varies in different 
latitudes : in the south of England, the M. season 
is in the end of spring and beginning of summer; 
in Orkney, it is in the end of summer. — Another 
species, the SpAJnsH M. {S. coUas), which attains 
the weight of 4 or 5 lbs., and is more obscurely 
banded, is sometimes caught on the southern coasts 
of Britain, but is little esteemed. It has an .air- 
bladder, which the common M. has not. — ^The Scad 
(q.va) is, sometimes called Horse-mackerel. — The 
Mackerel-mtdge, a very smaU fish, is a species of 
Eoclding (q. v.), of the family Oadidee. 

hlA'CKINA'W, or mCHrLIMA'CKIHAC, a 
village, on an island of the same name, in the north- 
west part of Lake Huron, belonging to Michigan, 
United States of America, 320 miles west-north- west 
of Detroit, is an old Erench trading-post, now a 
fashionable summer resort. Fort hlackiuaw, on a 
bluff 150 feet high, commands the vfll.age and 
harbour. It has extensive fisheries, and is a 
stopping-place for steamers plying between the 
lower and upper lakes. Pop. about 1000. 

MACKINTOSH, Sir James, a philosopher and 
politician, was the son of Captain John Mackintosh 
of Kell.achie, in Inverness-shire, and was bom at 
Aldourie in that county, October 24, 1705. Ho 
studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, where his most 
intimate companion was Robert Hall, afterwards 
the celebrated Baptist preacher. From ICing’s 
CoUege he proceeded to Edinburgh in 1784, for the 
purpose of studying medicine ; and after obtaining 
his diploma, settled in London, and for some time 
supported himself by writing for the newspapers. 
The first work that brought him into notice was his 
VindicicE Oallicce (1701), in reply to Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution. In sober philosophic 
thought, sound feeling, and common sense, it greatly 
surpassed the splendid philippic against which it 
was directed, and was enthusiastically lauded by 
the Liberal party ; Burke himself thought highly 
of it. Fox, Sheridan, and other leading Whigs 
sought the author’s acquaintance ; and when the 
‘ Association of the Friends of the People ’ was 
formed, he was appointed secretary. About this 
■time, he began to turn his attention to the legal 
profession, .and was called to the bar in 1795, and 
attained high eminence as a forensic lawyer. In 
1799, he delivered a course of lectures on the 
Law of Nature and of Nations, before the benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn, which were attended by audiences 
of the most brilliant description. His defence of 
Peltier (February 21, 1803), charged with a libel 
on Bonaparte, was superb. It was translated into 
French by Madame do Stael, and scattered broad- 
cast over Europe. In 1804, he was appointed 
recorder of Bombay, for which place he sailed in the 
beginning of the year, arrived there in May, was 
appointed judge of the Admiralty Court in 180G, and 
remained tUl 1811. His Indian career was highly 
creditable to his capacity and honoiuable to his 
character. After his return to England, he entered 
parliament as Whig member for Nairn (1813), 
accepted the professorship of law in the coUege of 
Haileybnry in 1818, and in 1830 became a member 
of the Board of Control under the Grey ministry," 
and spoke in favour of the Reform Bilk This was 
his last great political effort. He died not long 
after, on the 22d of hlay 1832. Eveiy one now will 
regret that Sir James M. ever turned aside to a 
political life. He was essentially a literary moralist 
and philosopher, and might have won a,/ar higher 
and more enduring reputation than he has, uT he had 
resolutely prosecuted the caUing for which nature 
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intended Hm. His Bisacriaiion on the Progress of Bemouilli, and Patlier Cavallcri, liavin;; apnea 
Mhical Flalosophy, written for the Encyctojmdia the Academy divided the prize amonir them. 
Zfntanmco, althongh very incomplete, and lackin<T x i j- • i , , 

At.-!. •• 9 4, » MAijijT;- n. T.prm pm-ninvpri nn Tninornlnrrr- r1i 


./MV- Ul. LUU ilULUUl, UJ3 UrCaUtU OI ^ 1 J tTI 

vie^y, tolerance, impartialitj*, love of truth and and axes paraUel, so as to 

virtue, and his gift of calm and measured eloqncnco. contmuation of the other. In 

For Lardnet^s Cyctoiicrdiu, he WTote a brmf but ?°“e the axes are paraUel ;m some, they are 

excellent survey of the History of England An Crystalhsation m maoles is 

historical fragment (intended to form portion of a charactenstic of some minerals, 

largo work) entitled Ilislorij of the PevohUion in Eng- M ACLE is also the name of a mineral, also called 
land in 1G88, appeared after his death, and was pro- Chi^VSTOlite,^ a silicate of alumina, containing a 
noimced by Macaulay to be the best history of the little magnesia and oxide of iron. M. has been 
reign of James H. A collection of his miscellaneous much used for making beads for rosaries, &c. 
works, including his contributions to the Edinburgh MACLEOD, Hoksiax. See Snrr Mol X 
Eeview, was published at London, in 3 vols. See ivTArrTc;'!? t> a • ’ a ' • a p 

MACHHIGHT, Dr James, an eminent divine January 25, 1811^ entered the Eoyal Academj*, 
of the_ Church of Scotland, was bom at Irvine, in London, in 1828, and acquired a high reputation as 
Ayrshire, I7th September 1721 ; studied at Glasgow ^ student. ^In 1833, he exhibited his first picture 
University, and afterwards at Leyden, in Holland • British Institution, ‘ Mokanna unveiling his 

3 ^ A _ , . . - . - 1 TA A. A_fy_i: °... 


and in 1753 was ordained minister of the parish of Features to Zelica;’ and in the same year, ^AU- 
Maybole. In 1769, he W'as translated to Jedburgh, HeUow Eve,’ and ‘ A Love Adventure of Francis 1. 
and thence to Edinburgh in 1772, where he ^ed, '"(Ith Diana of Poitiers,’ at the Eoyal Academy. 
13th January 1800. M. was a superior scholar, a Since then, among his principal works may bo men- 
liberal, wise, and prudent ecclesiastic, and one of tioned — ‘ Chivalrous Vow of the Ladies and the 
tho most respectable writers that the Church of Beacock’ (1836) j ‘ Kobin Hood and Bichard Occur- 
Scotland has produced. His principal works are — de-Lion,’ .and ‘ Merry Christmas in the Baron’s 
Harmony of the Four Oospels (1756); The Truth Hall’ (1838); ‘ The Banquet Scene in M.acboth,’ and 
of the Gospel History (VitaZ)-, and A Hew Translation ‘Scene from Twelfth Night’ (1840); ‘The Sleeping 
of the Apostolical Epistles, with Commentary and Beiiuty,’ and ‘ Hunt the Slipper .at Neighbour Flam- 
Holes (1795). borough’s’ (1841) ; ‘Play Scene in Hamlet’ (1842) ; 

tick^ bom\ 16^ “"f T- Ch^’TlsST'Ordtl by^tt’^lS^;^ c“ 

mS^TnJ^SerwVerr^ gSp^Xic^’TsSO)®; ‘ cffi^ 

m 171L after a severe competitive VaHheTf: Sels^Em ’^l^slrife Ire® 

received as member of the Eoyal Society, at the ton .and Bluoher 5n th? Evening of the Battle of 

w Waterloo,’ and ‘ The De.ath ,ot Ne'kon at Trafalgar,’ 

bic hmmptrin nrnn3rn .are admitted to be tho finest munal paiutiugs hithcrto 

if ' ^^e=“ted in Britain. The only pkures avorthy of 

..q-jApj TTraTipp ?n Ho afterwards note exhibited by M., after the completion of these 
Wd PMw^^b great works, w4re ‘ Othello,’ ‘Desdemona,’ and 

‘Ophelia’ (1867); ‘The Sleep of Dimoan,’ .and 
of ^ ‘hhadeline after Pr.ayer’ (1868); ‘King Cophetua 

of the Academy of Sciences in 1724. The foUowing and the Beggar M.aid ’ (1869) ; ‘ The' Earls of Des- 

Ss Osmond,’ posftiimiusly e.xhibited in 1870, 

W theye.arinwhichhe'’died. 


burgh, and soon after succeeded him in the chair. 
He died in 1746. His writings, distinguished for 
their originality, profundity, clearness, and elegance 


MACLUKE, Sir Eobert. See Sdpp., Vol. X. 
MAChlAHON, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice 


of style, gaam a strong impetus to the stuSy of TROTshal of France, of Irish descent, av.as born at 
mathematical science in Scotlani His works, Sully in ISOS. Entering the army, he led a distin- 
besides those above mentioned, are — A Treatise g'dshed career in Algeria, and commanded the 
of Fluxions (Edinburgh, 1742), a work wTitten in “hdsion that stormed the Malakoff at Sebastopol in 
defence of Newton’s discoveries, against the attack 1855. _ He took a conspicuous part in the Italian 
of Berkeley, and the first in which the principles campaign of 1859, received a marshal’s baton, atjd 
of fluxions were logically arranged ; A Treatise on created Duke of Magenta in commemoration 
Algebra (1748), left incomplete by the author; An b.attle of that name. He w.as nominated 

AccounfofSirlsaacHewton’sPhilosophicttlEiscoveries ? 50 vernor-gener.al of Algerii^in 1864. In the Fr.anco- 
(Lond. 1748), also incomplete and posthumous, German war of 1870 — 1871, he had command of 
which contains explanations of all Newton’s dis- 1"^*® army corps, w.a3 defeated at Worth, and 
coveries, the optical ones excepted; and a number o,aptured, wounded, at Sedan. In 1871, after tho 
of papers which were published in the Edinburgh close of tho w.ir, he was made commander-in-chief 
Philosophical Transactions. His most important French army, and in 1873 he was elected 

scientific investigations related to the ‘form of president of the repnblic, his powers being confirmed 
the earth,’ the ‘tides,’ and the action of the wind a period of seven years, 

on the s.ails of ships .and wind-mills. His memoir MACON (ancient Matisco), a town of France, 
on the tides was, in 1740, presented in compc- capital of the department of Saone-et-Loire, on the 
tition for the prize offered by the .A.cademy of right bank of the Sa6ne, 38 miles north of L 3 'on. 
Sciences ; but tmee other competitors, Euler, Daniel hL carries on an extensive trade in wines known as 
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Macon, as M'ell .as in corn, c.attle, ka., and tliere are 
a'arioiis manufactures. Pop. (1872) 15,613. M. Las 
some Roman antiquities. 

MACON, a city of' Georgia, United States, at" the 
head of the navigation, and on both sides of the 
river Ocmulgee. "Pop. (1870) 10,810. 

MACPHERSON, James, a person ’Vho has 
obtained a remarkable notoriety in literature, was 
hom in 173S, at Euthven, in Inverness-shire. After 
finishing his studies at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
he became a schoolmaster in his native village, 
published a poem entitled The Highlander in 1758’ 
contributed about the same time verses to the Scots 
Magazine, and in the folloudug year, having met with 
the Rev. Dr Alexander Carlyle, minister of Inveresk, 
an^ John Home, the author of Douglas, he shelved 
them some fragments of Gaelic verse, of which he 
.also gave them ‘ translations.’ These ‘ tr.anslations ’ 
(10 in number) .appeared in 1700, and were so much 
relished, that the Paonlty of AdvocateSfin Edinburgh 
raised a subscription to enable hi. to make a tour 
through the Highlands for the purpose of collect- 
ing more of the same. M. was a'ery sealous and 
successful in the ‘discovery’ of literary treasures. 
Where he made his discoveries, however, no m,an 
knows. He found ancient MSS. in regions where no 
one before had suspected their existence, and avhcre 
no one since has been fortunate enough to obtain 
them. The residt was the appearance at London, in 

1702, of the so-called ‘ Poems of Ossian,’ under the 
title of Fingal, an Epic Poem, in Ska Boolzs ; and in 

1703, of Temora, an Epic 'Poem, in Eight Books. A 
storm of controversy soon arose in regard to their 
gemuneness, which lias hardly yet subsided, but on 
the whole, wo may safely say the verdict is unfavour- 
able to Macpherson. See Ossnui, Poems of. These 
poems were, however, the making of him in a worldly 
point of mew. Ho was appointed sun'eyor-general 
of the Floridas (in 1704) with a salary for life, 
and agent to the Nabob of Aroot — a very lucrative 
office — in 1779 ; entered parli.ament in the following 
year .as member for Camelford, sat for ten' years, 
and then retired to an estate which he had pur- 
chased in Inverness-shire, Avhere he died February 
17, 1790. His body was brought back to England, 
and avas actually interred (at his own request and 
expense) in Westminster Abheja M. u-rote in the 
latter half of his life a variety of historical com- 
pilations, pamphlets, &c., .and translated Homer’s 
Iliad into pKse. 

macquA'rie, a river of East Australia, rises 
about SO miles avest of Sydney, in the county of 
Westmoreland, and has .a north-avest course of 280 
miles. Its aa-alers are lost in marshes, avhence issue 
tributaries of the Darling, of which ria-er the M. 
may be said to be one of the head aa’.aters. 

MACQUER, PiEEKE Joseph, born at Paris in 
1718, of a family originally Scotch, has acquired a 
rq)ut.ation as a chemist and physician. He died 
loth February 1784. M.’s principal works are 
Elements^ de Chimie thiorique (Par. 1741) ; Elements 
de Chimie piratique (Par. 1751) ; and a Diclionnaire 
de Chimie (P.ar. 1770). See G.ISES. 

JIACREADY, WiLLi.vM CmanLES/ an English 
tragedian, avhose father was the manager of a pro- 
vincial company, was born in London, 3d March 
179.1, educated at Rugby, and made his first 
appe.arance .as Romeo at Birmingh.am in 181 0. For 
four years he was connected avith his father’s com- 
panjq and for two years thereafter he sustained 
leading parts in the provinces. In September 
1810, he made Ids first appearance before a London 
audience, and gained the applause of Kean, who 
av^ one of his auditors. His progress in the Mgher 
av’alks of the drama avaq sloav, principally, it is 


understood, from professional jealousies. In 1819, 
he made a hit in the character of Richard III.’ 
and he afterwards adventured on other of Shaks- 
peare’s characters with success. In 1826, he made 
a tour in the United States, and he visited Paris 
in 1828. He became lessee of Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1837, and relinquished it two years 
thereafter. He afterwards undertook the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, hut gave it up after encounter- 
ing considerable pecuniary loss. He visited America 
for a second time in 1843 — 1844; and again in 1848 
— 1849, when he barely escaped with his life from a 
riot which took place in the theatre at New York, 
caused by the jealousy of Mr Forrest, an American 
actor. On his return home, he was engaged at the 
Haymarket, and his theatrical career was brought 
to a conclusion on February 3, 1851. He took his 
benefit at Drury Lane on the 2CtIi of the same 
month. Shortly afterwards, a public dinner was 
given to the great .actor, which avas attended by 600 
guests, and presided over by Sir E. L. Bulwer. M. 
died April 1873. Macready's Beminiscences and Selec- 
tions from his Diaries and Letters appeared in 1875. 

M. was a fine and impressive actor, but he avas ' 
more indebted for his success to art than to nature. 
He succeeded best in the graver characters of the 
drama. He inherited more of the stateliness of 
Kemble than the fire of Kean. 

M'ORIE, Dr TuoatAS, a Scottish divine and 
historian, w.as bom at Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
November 1772, studied .at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and avas ordained, in 1795, pastor of an Anti- 
Burgher congregation in that oity. Here he died, 
6th August 1835. M.’s avorks are in the highest 
degree^ valuable to the student of Scottish ecclesias- 
tieal history. They exhibit a vast .amormt of minute 
jmt important research, and though they are essen- 
tialljr apologetic, the author is never consciously 
unfair, and does not misstate facts. Ho has, hoav- 
ever, a way of paUiating even the indefensible acts of 
the Reformers, and a zeal for Presbyterianism, that 
caused the impartial Hallam to describe his spirit as 
Presbyterian llildebrandism. M.’s best Icnoavn avorks 
are The Life of John Knox (Edin. 1812), and The 
Life of Andrew Melville (1819). 

MAORO'BIUS, Ambrosius Aurelius Theodo- 
sius, a Latin grammarian of the 5th century. He 
appears to have been by birth a Greek, but literally 
nothing wh.atever is knoaaii of his Hfe. Tavo of his 
avorks remain, entitled Commentarius ex Cicerone in 
Somnium Scipionis, and Saturnaliorum Conviviorum 
Libri Seplem. The former is the best knoavn, and 
avas much read during the middle ages ; the latter 
is in the form of a dialogue, and contains many 
valuable historical, mythological, antiquarian, and 
critical ohsera’ations. Of a third avork, De Differen- 
liis et Societatibus Greed Latinique Verb!, ave possess 
only extracts made by one Jo.annes — thought by 
PithoH to be Jo.annes Scotus — in the 9th century. 

It has been avarmly discussed — as if it avere of 
consequence to mankind — ^whether M. avas a Chris- 
tian or a pagan. The evidence for his being the 
former is, that he speaks of God as omnium 
fabricator (the maker of all things), which must 
be reckoned ns extremely slender; and of the 
latter, his great admiration for the piety and arisdijm 
of one Prastextatus, a heathen priest, and his 
reverence for Greek diarinities. The ediiio princeps 
of M. appeared at Venice in 1472 ; of later editions, 
the best is that of Gronovius (Leyden, 1670), 
reprinted by Zeunius at Leipzig in 1774. 

MACTRA, a genus of lameUibranchiate molluscs, 
having a' 'Bomeaa'hat triangular shell, broader than 
long, the amlves equal ; the animal avith the siphons 
united to the extremity, and a large compressed 
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foot. They are sometimes called Troagli Shells. 
The speoies are numerous, and ■n-idely distributed ; 
they burrow in the sand and mud of sea-shores, and 
of the bottom of the sea. The foot enables them 
also to move with activity, after the manner of 



coeldes. Some of the species have shells of consi- 
derable beauty, others are coarse. Several small 
speoies are very abimdant on the British shores, 
so that in some places they are gathered for feed- 
ing pigs, but not by those who have much regard 
to the quality of the bacon. The fossil species 
are few. The genus hi. is the typo of a family, 
Madrid^:. 

iMA'CULiB is the term given by IViUau and 
Bateman, and some other dermatologists, to one of 
the orders of skin-diseases. The affections included 
in the term maoulte can, however, h.ardly be regarded 
as diseases ; they are merely discolorations of the 
skin, resulting from some change in the production 
of the coloiuing matter. The following varieties are 
recognised. 

1. LenCigo . — This term is applied to those small 
yellowish or brownish-yellow irregularly rounded 
spots which are denominated frecldes, and which 
are most abundant on the parts chiefly exposed to 
the light, as the face, hands, &c. In some cases, 
these spots are congenital, while in other cases they 
seem to be produced by exposure to the sun’s rays ; 
and in both cases they chiefly occur to persons of 
fair complexion with light sandy hair. "When 
patches of a larger size than that of ordinary freckles 
are produced by exposime to the sun, the affech on 
receives the name of Ephelis. Congenital si?'t3 
cannot be removed by any applications ; but those 
which depend on exiiosimo may be treated with 
soothing lotions or liniments, as an emulsion of 
sweet almonds, or a mixture of lime-water with 
almond oiL 

2. Pigmentary Nesvus . — This is a congenital dark 
discoloration of the skin, with little or no elevation 
of the surface, and often covered with hair. It 
usually occurs in small spots, but sometimes appears 
in large patches. It is perfectly harmless, and 
should not be interfered with. 

3. Albinism or Lcucopaihy . — This affection has 
been aheady noticed in the article At.u twos. When 
congenital, it may be considered irremediable, but 
cases of partial albinism, occurring after birth, may 
sometimes he relieved by loc.al stimulants. 

MAD AGA'SOAE, an island situated to the south- 
east of the African continent, and extending over 
an area larger than the British Isles. It is m lat. 
11° 57' — 25° 3S' S., and long, about 43° — 51° ; length, 
1030 mUes, greatest breadth, 350 miles ; area esti- 
mated at 225,000 square miles. Although well 
known to Europeans since the beginning of the ICth 
century, M. has even now been imperfectly exjdored. 
The coasts were surveyed by Captain Owen between 
1823 and 1825, and the outline of the island cor- 
rectly laid down in our maps ; but there has hitherto 
been a great lack of knowledge as to the geography 


of the interior. Most of the information we pos- 
sessed was owing to a distinguished Erench ex- 
plorer, M. Alfred Crandidier, who in 1869 and 1870 
crossed the island in several directions. Now, how- 
ever, Dr Mullens and Mr PMans have brought home 
some beautiful specimens of cartography, from 
which a new map of M. has been prepared. 

M. Crandidier states that M. comprises two dis- 
tinct parts — the northern, which is mountainous, 
and the south-western, which is comparatively flat. 
Five great mountain chains traverse the island, all 
in an N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction. The three 
chains farthest to the west are prolonged southward, 
and belong to the secondary formation. They have 
a very sterile soil. The two eastern chains are 
prolonged northwards, and, form a great moimtain 
tract of granitic rocks. They form a rugged region 
on the eastern slope of the island. From the obser- 
vations of Dr Mullens, it is now discovered that the 
central provinces of M. have been the scene of vol- 
canic phenomena on an immense scale. The AnkSrat 
Mountains, forming an extinct volcanic centre, cover 
an area of 600 sq. m. In a region 25 miles from this 
range. Dr Mullens and his comp.auion visited and 
mapped more than 40 craters. Fifty miles to the S. 
are three groups of volcanoes. This volcanic belt 
is continued towards the N., and is evidently con- 
nected with that volcanic system of which Comoro is 
now the active vent. M. has been celebrated for its 
luxuriant vegetation ; but it appears that it is sterile 
and desolate in the central and south-western parts. 
In the north and east the climate is moist. Magnifi- 
cent forests clothe the hills. Elsewhere this belt of 
vegetation forms a narrow skirt along the shore. 

'i’he climate is temperate and healthy in the high- 
lands of the interior, hut low fever renders the hot 
sea-coast undesirable as a residence for Europeans. 
The flora and fauna of M., although resembling 
those of AJric.a, and more remotely of India, are so 
peculiar as to form a region apart. They comprise 
many species, and even many genera, nowhere else 
to be found. The number and variety of the 
Lemuridw is a prominent characteristic. ' 

There has been much discussion about the branch 
of the human family to which the Malagash belong. 
M. Crandidier believes that three distinct races are to 
be recognised in the island — namely, the original 
inhabitants, allied to the Negroes ; the free inhabit- 
ants on the west coast, resembling the white races ; 
and a third race belonging to the Malay stock. Dr 
Mullens believes that the Malagash or Malagasy 
are a single race of Malay origin, and divides them 
into three tribes — ^the Beteimasarakas, the Sakalavas, 
and the Hovas. He estim-ates the total population 
at 2,500,000. The Malagash language, spoken all 
over the island, contains such a number of Malay 
words that it has been classed with the languages 
spoken in the Malay peninsula. 

The exports of M. are homed cattle, and a small 
quantity of rice, shipped principally to Mauritius 
and Bourbon. 'The island is rich in iron, but the 
present means of working it are very deficient. At 
present, the only mode of travelling is in palanquins, 
borne on the shoulders of men ; and the paths by 
which this simple method of journeying is per- 
formed are often so bad as to cause much dela}’. 
M. is now divided politically into two nearly equal 
parts : 1st, that north of 22° S. lat. and cast of 46° 
E. long., which is dependent on the Hovas ; and 
2d, the remainder of the island. The first part is 
by far the richest and most fertile, and is peopled 
by iths of the whole population. The French 
retain possession of the island of Ste Marie, on the 
north-east, and Nosri Be, on the north-west coasts. 
The capital of M. is Tananarivo, with a pop. of 80,000. 

The early history of M. is involved in obscurity. 
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It is supposed to liave Ijeea iinown to the ancients, 

I Ijy whom it was generally considered as an append- 
age to th'' mainland. When it was invaded and 
peopled by the Malays, from whom the Havas 
descend, is unknown. It was referred fb in the 13th 
century by Marco Polo as Madgastar or Madaigasear, 
In 1C1;1, the Preach took possession of the He Ste 
Jlarie, and thus formed a connection with M., which 
they have ever since retained. It was not till 1810, 
when Radama L, king of the Hovas, extended his 
influence over the greater part of ht, that M. 
became important to the commercial countries of 
Europe. The English entered into a treaty with 
liim in 1810, and in consideration of his promise of 
assistance to suppress the slave-trade with Mozam- 
bique, English drill-sergeants were sent to hiij to 
discipline the native troops. Missionaries ■ had 
previously established themselves, and by their aid 
a few English mechanics found the means of intro- 
ducing useful arts among the inhabitaiffcs. With the 
ostensible object of carrying out his agreement, 
Radama was furnished with fire-arms for his troops, 
which he quickly, however, made use of in the 
reduction of such tribes as yet remained in oppo- 
sition to his supremacy. Upon the death of Radama, 
in 1828, he was succeeded by Eanavalo I., a woman 
whose reign was marked by every cruelty possible 
to be practised against the native Christians. She 
closed the missionary schools, and banished Euro- 1 
peans from the island. In consequence of the out- 
rages to which her orders gave rise in 1845, 
English and Prench tro'ops made an attack on 
Tamatave, the usual trading port on the east coast, 
hut without any satisfactory result. In 1862 the 
queen died, and her son was proclaimed king under 
the title of Radama II, He concluded a treaty 

f -anting concessions of territory to SI. Lambert, a 
rench merchant acting in the name of France. 
A conspiracy was formed against the king, and he 
•was strangled in 18G3. His rvife, Rosahenna, then 
ascended the throne. The change was favourable 
to English as opposed to Prench interests in the 
island. lu 18Go, treaties were concluded with Eng- 
land and America, while that which M. ' Lambert 
had negotiated was declared null. On the death of 
Rosaherina, disputes again broke out as to a succes- 
sor, between the native or Hova and the European 
parties. _ With the aid of the prime minister, 
Raiuitaiarivoy, a female relation of the late queen, 
was raised’t-) the throne, under the name of Rana- 
valo II. She shewed great favour to the Protestant 
missionaries, had herself instructed in the Christian 
religion, and on 21st February 1869, she, the 
prime minister, whom she had married, and a large 
number of the nobility, were baptised. Towards 
the close of the year, a body of mounted officers, by 
order of the government, set fire to the Kalimalaza, 
the chief idol, and the temple in which it stood. 
The destruction of other idols followed. The effect 
was most favourable to the Protestant missionaries. 

' — See History of Madagascar (Lond. 1838) ; Three 
Visits to Madagascar (Lond. 1858); ani Madagascar 
JievisUed, 1867, by the Rev. W. Ellis ; Voyage & 
Madagascar, by Ida Pfeiffer (Paris, 1862) ; Paper 
on Madagascar, by A. Grandidier, in Bulletin of 
Paris Geographical Society, April 1872 ; Vile de 
Madagascar, by E. Blanchard ; and Twelve Months 
in Madagascar, by Joseph MuUens, D.D. (1875). 

MADDALO'HI, a city of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Caserta, 14 miles north-north-east of 
Haples. Pop. 17,798. It stands in a finely irri--i 
gated and fertile district, and enjoys a most salu- 
brious climate. It is an industrious and thriving 
place, with several fine palaces and churches. It is 
liow connected by railway -u-ith Naples and Gaeta. 


MADDER [Euhia], a genus of plants of the 
natural order JSuKacea:, very nearly .allied to the 
genus _ <7alm?7t or Bedstraw (q. v.), and differing 
from it chiefly in having a juicy fiaiit resembUng 
two small berries growing together. The species 
are found in the tropical and w.armer temperate 
parts, both of the Old gnd New Worlds, and are 
important for the colouring matter of their roots. 
The most important is the Common M. or Dyek’s 
M. (P, iinctorum), a native probably of the south 
of Europe as well as of Asia ; and now very exten- 
sively cultivated in most European countries, and 
also in the East Indies, China, &o. It is a perennial, 
with weak stems and whorls of 4 — 6 elliptic or 
lanceolate glossy leaves, the stem and leaves rough 
■with sharp prickles ; small grtenish yellow flowers, 
and black fruit. — hlunjcet (q. v.), or ImpiAN hL 
(A. munjista or cordifolia), ranks next to it in 
importance. — ^The roots of A. peregrina and A. lucida 
are also used in some parts of the Levant. A. 
peregrina is found in the south-west of England, 
and is called Wn.D Madder. It is very simuar to 
P-Sinclorum. The roots of A. relbun and A. Ckitensis 
are used in Chili and Peru. 

There is no material of greater importance to 
dyers than M. (A. iinctorum), not only from the 

t reat beauty of the colours obtainable from it, 
ut also from the ease with which it can be worked, 
and the great variety of its applications. Although 
the M. plant thrives best in -warm climates, it 
may be, and is successfully cultivated in northern 
districts. The Dutch province' of Zeeland has 
long been celebrated for the large crops of M. 
produced there ; and until about 40 years since, 
our dyers rarely used any other than Dutch M., 
which was always sent ground and packed in largo 
casks; but with the improvements in dyeing, it was 
discovered that the roots grown in warmer loo.alities 
possessed not only much superior qualities, but 
could be made to produce other and more beautiful 
shades of colour. Besides a genial tcmper.ature, M. 
requires a rich, deep soil and careful cultivation. 
It is usuaRy propagated by cuttings or by shoots 
from the stocks of old plants ; these are set about 
a foot apart, and in rows, three feet from each 
other ; the planting takes place in spring ; and 
sometimes the roots are lifted at the usual harvest- 
time for madder (October or November). In France 
and Germany, the markets are supplied -with one 
year old (called by the Germans rathe), eighteen 
months old, and three years old, which is the best, 
and caOed by the Germans hrapp, or M. par excel- 
lence. The roots are carefuRy raised with forks, to 
prevent breaking them as much as possible ; and 
after the soR is thoroughly shaken off, they are 
dried in stoves, and afterwards thrashed -svith a 
flaU, to remove the loose skins and any remaining 
soil stiR adhering ; they are then cut, or broken in 
pieces, and packed for sale, or they are sent to the 
mills to be ground. In Turkey and Italy, where 
the solar heat is great, the stove is dispensed ivith, 
the roots being dried in the sun. The more the 
roots are freed from the epidermis, the better the 
quality of the M. ; hence, before it is ground in 
France, many manufacturers employ mechanical 
means, chiefly sieves worked by machinery, which 
rub off and separate the soft, dark-brown skin 
which covers the roots — ^this process is called rdbage. 
One year-old roots cannot be profitably dressed in 
this way, and are therefore ground -with the epi- 
dermis. Much of the inferior Dutch M. is also 
ground without dressing, and such is called muU in 
trade. The grinding is effected in milla with vertical 
stones, ’ahd the meal is passed through sieves of 
different degrees of 'fineness, which gives rise to 
various quahties in the market. These quaRties are 
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munerous, and have special marks to distinguish 
them, ■n'eU kno\vn to merchants, hut are of no 
general interest. Tlio Al. from Turkey and from 
India never comes to us ground, tho roots are 
juerely broken up into pieces an inch or two in 
length, and packed in bales. Very sm.all quantities 
of ill. occasionally reach us from Russia; it is the 
produce of the government of Baku, on the Caspian 
Sea, and is said by our dyers to be the finest in 
the world. 

As might be expected of a substance of such 
vast commercial and manufacturing value, M. has 
undergone the most elaborate chemical researches. 
Its dyeing quality has been kno^vn for at least 
two thousand ye.ars, and its medicinal qualities 
are also mentioned by Pliny and Dioscorides. The 
former writer, referring to its value as a dyeing 
material, says : ‘ It is a plant little known except to 
tho sordid and avaricious, and this because of the 
large profits obtained from it, o\ving to its employ- 
ment in dyeing wool and leather.’ The M. of Ra- 
venna was, according to Dioscorides, the most 
esteemed. Its cidtivation in Italy has never been 
discontinued; and under the present enlightened 
government, it has received such an impetus that 
the exports of the Neapolitan provinces alone, in one 
j'ear, exceeded in value a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. It was about the beginning of the present 
century that the colouring matter of M. bevan to 
attract very especial attention. It had long Dcfore 
been noticed that cattle which used the green parte 
of the plant as fodder had a red colour communi- 
cated to their bones, which was only removed by 
discontinuing this kind of food for a considerable 
time. This shewed the colouring matter to be 
capable of isolation ; dyers also began to suspect 
that the colour produced was a combination of two 
— one red, and the other a purplish brown. But 
Roubiquet, a French chemist, about 1820, demon- 
strated that M. contains two distinct colours, capable 
of being isolated and used separately; he called 
them Alizarine and Purpurine — the former, he 
asserted, gave the bright red, and the latter the 
purple red colours. Practically, Roubiquet’s state- 
ment may be held to be correct ; but the recent 
and more elaborate researches of Dr Schunck, of 
Manchester, have shewn the composition of M. to 
be very complicated indeed. At the meeting of s he 
British Association in ISGl, he shewed the fmlov^ag 
chemical principles, all obtained from this remark- 
able root; 1. Rubianine; 2. Rubianie Acid; 3. Rubi- 
anite of Potash ; 4. Purpiu'ine ; 5. Chlorrubian ; 
G. Pthalic Acid ; 7. Alizarine ; 8. Rubiadine ; 9. 
Chlorrubiadine ; 10. Rubiafine ; 11. Rubiacine ; 
12. Rubian ; 13. Verautine ; 14. Pcrchlorrubian ; 
15. Rubiagine ; 1C. Grape-sugar ; and 17. Succine. 
Within the last three years, artificial alizarine has 
been produced, and is now extensively used by 
dyers. It is one of the numerous series of aniline 
colours. 

Dyers employ M. for giving the celebrated 
Turkey-red to cotton goods, and for this purpose 
employ means for developing the alizarine ; and for 
purples, lilacs, and pinks, which are obtained by 
means of the puipurine. Manchester, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Alexandria, and other places on the banks 
of the Clyde, are the chief seats of this industry ; 
the imports of SI. into Britain in 1875 amounted to 
126,152 mvt., amounting in value to the sum of 
£410,993. 

M ADDER-LAK.E, a painter’s colour, made from 
madder, by boiling it in a solution of ahun, then 
filtering the liquid, and adding sufficient carbonate 
of soda to cause precipitation of the alizarine or 
red colouring matter of the madder, which alone 
has been dissolved by the boiling solution of 
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alum. This hake is used cither as an oil or water 
colour. 

MADEI'RA, an island in tho North Atlantic 
Ocean, off tho north-west coast of Africa, from the 
nearest point of which it is 390 mUcs distant, in 
lat. 32” 43' N., long. 17° W. It lies 280 miles north 
of Tencritfc, in the Canaries, and G20 miles south- 
west of Lisbon. M., and the other islands of tho 
group, form a province of Portugal, with an area of 
345 square mues, and pop. (1872) 115,000, includ- 
ing the adjoining small island of Porto Santo, of 
whom 186 are English resident. It has been com- 
pared, in appc.arance, to tho island of Arran, in the 
Firth of Clyde, but is a\-ilder and grander. Its 
coasts are steep and precipitous, rising from 200 
to 2000 feet above sea-level, comprising few b.ays 
or landing-places, and deeply cut at intenmls by 
narrow gorges, which give to the circiunfercnco tho 
appe.arance of ha\-ing been crimped. From tho 
shore, the hand rises graduallj^ to its highest point, 
the Pico Ruivo, G050 feet; there are several other 
pe.aks upwards of 4000 feet high. It is remark.ablo 
for its deep valleys, the most noted being that of 
‘ Curral,’ which from brink to bottom has a depth 
of 20C0 feet. M. is of volcanic origin, and slight 
earthquakes sometimes, though rarely, occur. The 
lower portions of the island abound in tropical 
plants, as the date-pahn, banana, custard-apple, 
mango, sweet potato, Indian corn, coffee, sugar-cane, 
pomegranate, and fig. The fruits and grains of 
Europe are cultivated to an elevation of 2GOO feet 
above the sea-level, and the vine and sugar-cane on 
the lower grounds; above these are found timber (in- 
cluding the chestnut, whose fruit is used e.xtensively 
by the inhabitants as food), pine (Pinus maritima) 
used as fuel, fern, grass, and heath, and the scant 
herbage of alpine regions. M. produces 80 or 90 
plants peculiar to itself, but the flora in its general 
characteristics tesembles that of the countries 
around the Mediterranean Sea. The grape disease 
has, within recent years, been almost universal, and 
wine has not been made in such quantity as for- 
merly. M. has no indigenous mammalia, but the 
ordinary domestic animals, together with rabbits, 
rate, and mice, have been introduced by the Portu- 
guese. The climate is remarkable for its constancy. 
There are only 10° difference between the temper- 
atures of summer and winter, the thermometer 
in Funchal (the capital of the island) shelving an 
average of 74° in summer, and of G4° in winter. 
At the coldest season, the temperature rarely is less 
than 60°, while in summer it seldom rises above 
78° ; but sometimes a waft of the leste, or east 
wind, raises it to 90°. The temperate and constant 
warmth of its climate has made it a favourite 
resort for invalids affected by pulmonary disease. 
Besides the English church, there are other places 
of worship, including a Presbyterian church in 
connection iifith the Free Church of Scotland. The 
educational institutions comprise the Portuguese 
College and Lancasterian and government schools. 
Funchal (q. v.), with a population of 24,000, is the. 
port of the island. In 1872, 552 vessels, chiefly 
steam, of 31S,0G7 tons, besides 51 vessels of war, 
entered and cleared the port. The imports in 1872, 
consisting chiefly of cotton, wpollen, and linen 
manufactured goods, iron, flour, earthenware, Indian 
corn, rice, oU, and timber, amounted to £313,383 ; tho 
exports for the same year, consisting of wine, sugar, 
citron, embroidery, and wicker-work, coal, salt-beef, 
and liides, amounted to £175,215. The quantity of 
■wine exported in 1872 was 1G2,5S0 gallons, value 
£81,250, nearly one half of the whole value of the 
exports. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain. 

The inhabitants of M. are of mixed Portuguese, 
Moorish, and Negro descent ; they are of vigorous 
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frame, lively and industrious, but totally uneducated. 


sometimes called the Norfclieni CanaTies, Vi’as dis- 
covered in 141G, and rvas shortly afterwards colon- 
ised by the Portuguese. (Compare White’stl/hcfeiVa, 
its Climate aud Scenery.) j 

MADEIRA, or MADERA, or OAYARA, ah 
important river of Br.ml, South America, and an 
affluent of the Amazon, has its origin in the con- 
fluence of several rivers, the chief of which are the 
Beni, JIamore, Madalena, and Stanez, in lat. about ] 
10’ S. It has a north-east course of '700 miles, 
for the last 500 miles of which it is navigable, 
the remaining 200 being obstructed by numermis 
cataracts ; and it falls into the Amazon in lat. 
3’ 25' 'S., long. 59'’ 45' W. Including the Mamore, 
the entire length is about 1500 mUes. 

JIADHAVA is an appellation of the Hindu god 
Vishn'u (g. v.), one by which he is very frequently 
designated in Hindu mythology and in Sanscrit 
poetrj’. 

MADHAVACHARYA (i.e., M&dhava, the 
Achlrya, or spiritual teacher) is one of the greatest 
Hindu scholars and dmues tliat graced the medi- 
eval literature of India. He is famed for his 
numerous and important works relating to the 
Vedic, philosophical, legal, and gra'mmatical writings 
of the ancient Hindus, and also lor his political 
connection with the histery of some renowned 
kings of the Heccan. His learning .and wisdom 
were so eminent, that ho was supposed to have 
received them from the goddess Bhuvanes'wari, 
the consort of S'ivii, who, gratified by his incessant 
devotions, became manifest to him in a human 
shape, conferred on him the gift of extraordinary 
knowledge, and clianged his name to Tidyftran'ya 
(the Forest of Learning), a title by which he is 
sometimes designated in Hindu rvritings. All the 
traditions about M., however difiering from _ one 
another, agree in ascribing -the origin of Yijay- 
anagara to Mfldhava. His birthplace is said to 
have been P.ampa, a village situated on the bank 
of the river 'Prmgabhadril ; and as all the accounts 
of his life admit his having been the prime-minister 
of Sangama, the son of Kampa, whose reign .at 
Vijayanagara commenced about 133G, and to have 
filled the sane post under King Bukka L, who 
succeeded Ha.ihara I. about 13G1, and as he ^ed 
.at the age of ninet}', the date of his birth coincides 
probably with the begiiming of the 14th century. 
Amongst his works, the principal .are his great 
commentaries on the Big-, Yajur-, and S!lma-vcda 
(see Yed.\,) ; an exposition of the Mlmlnsl phil- 
osophv; a summary account of fifteen refigious and 
philosopliical'sj'stems of Indian speerdation ; some 
treatises on the Vcdlnta pliilosophy ; .another on 
salvation ; a historj' of S'ankara’s (q. v.) polemics 
against mrfltifarious misbelievers and 'heretics ; a 
commentary on Parils'ara's code of law ; a work 
on determining time, especially in reference to the 
ohseiwation of religious acts ; and a grarnmatical 
commentary on Sanscrit radicals and their deriv- 
atives. The chief performance of Midhav.a is 
doubtless the series of his great commentaries 
on the Vedas, for withorrt them no conscientious 
scholar could attempt to penetrate the sense of 
those ancient Hindu works. In these commentaries, 
JIudhava l.ahours to account for the grammatical 
properties of Vedic words and forms, records their 
traditional sense, and explains the drift of the Vedic 
hymns, legends, and rites. That in an imdertaking 
almost imparalleled, in the literary history of any 
nation, for its 'magnitude and difficulty, Mildhava 
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should have committed sundry inaccuracies — the 
remedy against which, however, is re,ally always 
afforded by himself — can surprise no one ; but when 
modern Sanscrit philology affords the spectacle of 
writers haughtily exaggerating these shortcomings, 
and combimngwith their would-be criticisms the 
pretence of establishing the true sense of the Vedas 
without the assistance of Madhava, a mere com- 
parison of the commentary of the latter rvith what 
the European public is called upon to accept as its 
substitute, adds a new testimony to the vast supe- 
riority of the Hindu scholar over Iris Em-opean 
antagonists. See Veda. Some of Madhava’s w'orks 
seem to have been lost. 

MADHU'CA See Bassia. 

MA'DIA {Madia), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Composita:, sub-order Corymbi/ercc, having 
seeds without pappus, the outer ones situated 
between the leaves of the involucre, the flowers 
yellow, the exterior ones rather shortly ligulate, 
those of the disk tubular. The plants of this genus 
are annual, of upright habit, rough with glandidar 
hairs, and very viscid; they are important on 
account of the utility of the seeds as a source of 
vegetable oiL M. saliva, a native of Chili, is there 
called Madi or Melosa, and is generally cultivated 
as an oil-plant. It is 3 — 5 feet high, has ovato- 
lanceolate, entire leaves ; the flowers terminal, and 
crowded upon the le.afy branches. It has been 
known in Europe since the beginning of the 19th c., 
but first began to be cultivated in fields as an oil- 
plant in 1839. The results of experiments in its 
cultivation have not, however, in most cases been 
so favourable as w.as expected; yet it deserves 
attention, as it is only annual, does not suffer from 
frost, does not demand a very good soil, and pro- 
duces an excellent oiL Madia oil is richer than 
poppy oil, almost entirely inodorous, of- a bland, 
agreeable taste, and very suitable for oilingmaoliines, 
as it does not freeze even at a cold of 10° F. 'The 
oil-cake is a good food for cattle. The straw aud 
chaff have poisonous properties. It is, however, a 
great disadvantage that the flowers ripen gradually 
in succession, so that the first are already fallen oil', 
W'hen the last are not yet ripe. The cultivation of 
Madia saliva has not yet been attempted on a 
considerable scale in Britain. — Another species, 
ill. elegaiis, is cidtivated in flower-gardens. 

MADISOH, James, American statesman, and 
fourth President of the United States, was bom at 
King George, Virginia, JIarch IG, 1751. His father, 
J.ames Madisoa of Or.ange, was of English ancestry. 
He graduated at Princeton, N. J., in 1771, and 
studied law. In 177G, he w.as a member of the 
Virginia Convention, and though too modest for 
an orator, his life from this time was devoted to 
politics, and he became one of the most eminent, 
accomplished, and respected of American states- 
men. He was elected to the Federal congress 
hi 1779 ; in 1784 to the legislature of Virginia, in 
which he supported the measures of Mr Jefferson 
in the revision of the laavs, and placing all religious 
denominations on an equality of freedom without 
state support. As a member of the Convention of 
1787, which framed the Federal constitution, Mr 
Madison acted avith Jay and H.amilton, and avi(h 
them avrote the Federalist. He did as much .as 
any man, perhaps, to secure the adoption of the 
constitution, but opposed the financial policy of 
Hamilton, and became a leader of the Republican 
or Jeffersonian party. He declined the mission to 
France, and the office of Secretary of State, but 
in 1792 became the leader of the Republican party 
in congress, and wrote the Kentucky Resolutions 
of 1798, avhich contain the basis of the state-rights 
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doctrines. Virrinia, in the adoption of the consti- 
tution, declared her right to withdra'^v from the 
confederation, and at this early period established 
two state arsenals and made other preparations 
to resist the encroachments of a centralising power. 
In 1801, Air Jefferson having been elected Presi- 
dent, Mr Madison was made Secretary of State, 
which post he held during the eight years of his 
administration. In 1809, he was elected Presi- 
dent. The European wars of that period, with their 
blockades and orders in council, wore destructive 
of American commerce. The claim of the English 
government to impress seamen from American 
vessels was violently resisted. Mr Madison vainly 
endeavoured to avoid a war with England, Which 
was declared in 1812, and continued for two years, 
at a cost of 30,000 lives and 100,000,000 dollars. 
He was one of the four presidents elected for a 
second term, during which he approved the estab- 
lishment of a national bank as a financial necessity 
— a measure he had opposed and vetoed. In 1817, 
he retired to his seat at Montpelier, "Virginia, 
where he continued to serve his country as a rector 
of the university of Virginia, aud a promoter of 
agriculture and public improvements. "Without 
being a brilliant man, he was a statesman of emi- 
nent ability and purity of character. He died at 
Montpelier, January 28, 1830. 

MADISON, a city of Indiana, United States of 
America, on the Ohio River, founded in 1808, lies 
ipO miles west-south- west of Cincinnati. It is finely 
situated on an elevated plateau, with a background 
of hills ; has a court-house, 2 markets, 3 banks, 
15 churches, cotton, woollen, and iron factories, 
several flourirm-mills, largo pork-packing establish- 
ments, and a 'flourishing trade. Pop. (1870) 10,709. 

MADISON, the capital of Wisconsin, United 
States of America, founded in 183G, is beautifrdly 
situated on an isthmus between two lakes, 80 miles 
west of Lake Michigan, and the same distance cast 
of the Mississippi River. It contains the state 
Capitol, university (founded in 1849), lunatic asylum, 
historical society, four banks, two daily, one tri- 
weekly, and five weekly papers, two of the latter 
being in the German language. It is the centre of 
a fertile and salubrious country, and has a large 
trade. Pop. in 1870, 9170. 

MADOC, sou of Owen Gwyunedd, a Welsh prince, 
is believed by his countrymen to have disc5 vered 
America about 300 years before Columbus. 'Com- 
pelled, it is said, by civil strafe to abandon his 
native land, he sailed westward in 1170 with a small 
fleet, and after a voyage of several weeks, reached a 
country whose productions and inhabitants were 
quite unlike those of Europe. Here he lived for a 
long time ; then returning to Wales, he gave an 
accoimt of the new land that ho had discovered, 
equipped another fleet, set sail again, and was never 
more heard of. The story of M. ■wiU be found in 
the Historie of Cambria, now called Wales, apart of 
the famous Yland of Brytaine, written in the JBrytish 
Language above 200 years past by Oaradoc; translated 
into English by II. Lloyd, gent. ; corrected, augmented, 
and continued by David Powell (London, 1584). See 
also Owen’s British Bemains (1777). There is con- 
siderable reason for suspecting the genuineness of 
this Welsh tradition ; and even if true, the North- 
men have a prior claim to the discovery of America, 
for it is beyond doubt that Greenland and the 
New England States were visited, if not colonised, 
by Icelanders or Norwegians at a much earlier 
period. Southey has chosen the story of M as the 
subject of one of his so-called ‘epics.’ 

MADONNA an Italian word signifying My iadjf, 
and specially applied to the Virgin Mary. It has 
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now become common in other languages, particularly 
in reference to works of art. The earliest Christian 
art, however, did not attempt any representation of 
the mother of Christ; such representations first 
make their appearance after the 5th c., when the 
Virgin was declared to be the ‘ Mother of God.’ 
The face of the mother is generally full, oval, and of 
a mild expression ; a veil adorns the hair. At first, 
the lineaments of the Virgin’s coimtenance were 
copied from the older pictures of Christ, according 
to the tradition which declared that the Saviour 
resembled his mother. A chronological arrangement 
of the pictures of the Virgin woidd exhibit in a 
remarkable manner the development of the Rom.an 
Catholic doctrine on this subject. The Madonna 
has been a principal subject of the pencils of the 
great masters. The grandest success ■ has been 
achieved by Raphael, in whose pictures of the 
Madonna there prevails now the loving mother, 
now the ideal of feminine beauty, until in that 
of St Sixtus he reaches the most glorious represen- 
tation of the ‘ Queen of Heaven.’ Among symbolic 
representations may be mentioned Mary with the 
white mantle, i. e., the mantle of love under which 
she receives the faithful; .and the Virgin with 
the half-moon or •nfith the globe under her feet, 
according to the meaning put upon the twelfth 
chapter of Revelation. The Virgin was never 
represented without the Child until comparatively 
recent times. — For further information, the reader 
should consult Mrs Jameson’s delightful work. 
Legends of the Madonna (Lond. 1862). 

MADOQUA (Anlilope Saltiana, or Neolragus 
Sallianus), a species of antelope, abundant in Abys- 
sinia ; one of the smallest, if not the very smallest 
of horned animals, being searcely the size of a hare. 
Ks legs are long and Sender ; its tail very short ; 
its horns short .and conic.ol, the males alone having 
boms ; the gener.al colour is gray, the fore-p.arts 
reddish. 

MADRA'S, one of the several loc.al governments 
of British India, still ' commonly called the ‘ presi- 
dency of M.,’ occupies the southern p.art of the Indian 
peninsula. The 21fdistricts immediately under the 
governor of M. h.ad in 1871 a pop. of 31,281,177, 
and an .area of 138,318 English square miles ; and 
the tributary states of Travancore, Pudukota, and 
Cochin, with .an area of 9471 squ.are miles, have a 
population of 3,220,427. Mysore is for military pur- 
poses .attached to Madras. Southern India is the 
hottest 2 ).art of the Indian empire. On the Malabar 
coast, where more rain falls than' on the eastern side 
of the peninsula, the. mean temperatime is 78°, and 
is rarely higher than 88° ; on the Coromandel coast 
the average is 84°, and the barometer occasion.ally 
stands .at above 100°.. Rice, cotton, indigo, coffee, 
sug.ar, maize, millet are extensively cultivated, and 
the minerals of the province embrace iron, manga- 
nese, copper, magnesia, .antimony, lead, and silver. 

MADRAS (called by the natives Ohennapat- 
anam, ‘the city of Chenn.appa,’ an Indian prince), 
a maritime city of British Indi.a, capital of the 
government of the same name, is situated on the 
Coromandel coast, the western shore of the Bay 
of Bengal, in lat. 13° 5' N. No commercial centre 
of equal size and importance is so unfortunate 
in its site. The roadstead is open to every ■wind, 
except that from the west, and in the case of a 
sudden gale, vessels are obliged to run for the 
open sea. The city is not buUt on a navigable 
river ; the boU of the ■vicinity is but moderately 
productive ; and during the hot months, the ther- 
mometer, even in a.weU-appointed room, rises to 90°. 
In calm weather, the simf breaks 300 feet from 
the shore, and its wave is 3 feet in height ; during 
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a Etorm,_ it breakn 1000 feet from shore, -ivith a AIADRAS STSTESI. See Mutuai, Ikstruo- 

ivave 11 feet high, and at such a time any attempt TlOlf. 

to land, crcn in the boats of the natives built for A.m-DTf-nn-r>-a mr 

this purpose, is most dangerous. The seasons- are (iuadrc^ora), a genus of zoophytes 

rllstinctiTcly marked by tbe monsoons, the north- I'^wt/iozoa), the type of a family, Madreporidcc^ in 
cast Insting from October to Pebruary, and the the polypes have twelve short tentacles, and 

Fouth-west from May to October. The force of the ^ 7 ? polypidom is stony.^ The name, however, is 
latter, however, is so much broken by the Ghats that extended in signification, and popularly 

its influence is hardly felt During the hot months. clearly ^tin- 

the climate of il. is pleasantly modified by a sea- 

breeze, called by the residents ‘the doctor* which polypidom is 

sets in at noon, and lasts till night. The city, with sometimes arborescent 
its suburbs, which are nine in number, extends along branched, some- 
the coast for 9 miles, and has an average breadth of ^mms sp^^d out m a 
SJ miles. On the coast, and midway between the i, . ?v ipmn The 
north and south extremities of the city, is Fort St cells in the true m adre- 
George, strongly fortified, and garrisoned uWUy by Pores are isolated and 
a regiment of European troops and tivo companies spread over 

of artillery j there are also, however, three reiri- 

ments of native infantry generally stationed here. bt^le 

IVithiu the fort are comprised the council-house variety 

and a number of civil and mihtaiy offices. The dis- Madrepore (Asiraa ananas). 

triot of Black Town, north from the fort, lies low, in is '^^vy 

some places being only 6 inches above sea-level at of them are very beautiful. They 

spring-tides. It is defended, like the fort, from the 

encroachments of the sea by a strong stone bulwark. I?® A slrcras are generaUy in largo convex 

In Black Town are the Seven Wells, the water of *^® ®“'^®®® Ji°ll® 7 od mth crowded stars, 

which, filtered through a bed of fine sand, is exceed- ^ey “crease with great rapidity, m do some of 
ingly pure and wholesome. The principal buildings madrepores, and are often found in huge 

and institutions are Government House^a handsome “«f®®®> composing some of the most recently formed 
edifice, though much inferior to the similar estab- ^°®“- 

lishmenta in .Calcutta, and oven in Bombay ; the hlADRl'D, the capital city of Spain, in the 
Light-house, to the north of the fort, 12S feet above province of the same name in New Castile (see 
sea-level, and hairing a light, said to be one of the Castile), is situated near the centre of the country, 
most brilliant in the world ; the Scotch Church of on the left hank of the Manzanares, a small stream 
St Andrew, founded in 1818, a stately and beauti- whose waters join those of the Jamara, an affluent 
lul edifice ; the university, “with Puropean pro- of the Tagus. It is built on a hilly, barren, and 
lessors, ^ and numerous^ teachers, both European ill-watered plateau, 2060 feet above sea-level, ofier- 
and native, and containing a valuable museum and ing, on the one hand, no protection against the 
a library’’ ; St George’s Cathedral,^ from^ which a bitter north "winds from the snowy pejiKS of the 
the city and its vicinity may Guadurrama Moimtains, and on the other, open to 
be obtained, find containing several monument the Solanoy the soxith-eastem wind, which, aided by 
03 ’’ Ohantrey (including one of Bishop Heber), and a glaring sun, often raises the temperature to 90® and 
some figures by Flaxman, There are also.militaiy even to 105® in the shade. In winter, the tempera- 
male and female orphan asylums, a medical school, ture sometimes falls to 18“. Summer, however, is 
a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Madras the most tr 3 dDg period. During this season, the 
Polytechnic Institution, the Government Observa- sunny and shady sides of the same street may 
tory, a mint, the churches of numerous Christian difier 20® in temperature. Not without justice has 
aenoinmationB, and the Madras club, to which mem- the climate of M. been proverbially described as 
bers of the<Iiengal and Bombay'" clubs are admitted tres meses dc invierno y nueve dd infierno (three 
ns honorary .nembers. Madras stucco, or diiincnrij months of winter and nine months of hell). The rate 
IS largely employed^ in the decoration of public of mortality is 1 in SO to 34. The city is circular 
buildings. When laid upon walls, pillars, &c., dried in shape, and is surrounded by low walls pierced 
and polished, it has the appearance of the finest by 16 gates. It contains 32 churches, 114 barracks, 
Parian marble. The first British settlement on 13 hospitals, 18 public libraries, 4 foundling hospi- 
this coast Avas at Armagon, 60 miles north of tals; 13 royal academies, numerous elementary 
M. ; but the seat of the present fort being granted schools, a university, 7 leading and numerous minor 
by a native prince in 1G39, a removal took place, theatres, an ample supply of newspapers, many liter- 
and the nucleus of the present^ city Avas at ary and artistic institutions, above a dozen nunneries 
once formed. JL is now the residence of the — 44 monasteries were suppressed in 1836. The 
government of the presidency, including the gover- number of palaces is great. The principal architec- 
41 ?^’ o ° council, &c., and of the judges of tural feature is the Royal Palace (Pdlado Peal), a 

i?? Court. The tables of Europeans in splendid edifice, built of granite, and of a stone 

tJiis city arc supplied with beef, mutton, and many- resembling white marble. It is a square 470 feet 
other Imme luxuries. Pop. (1871) 395,440, oCAA-hom in length on each side, and 100 feet in height, and 
about 20,000 we European, and the great body of encloses a court 240 feet square. There are two 
tue remainder Hindus. The chief articles of export libraries, the public and tbe private royal libraries : 
are nee, cotton, hides, skins, and especially coffee, the former, containing 230,000 vols., is well kept 
lo-fi exports from the hi. ports in and tended; the latter, with 100,000 vols., is 

lb71 187- was ;£7,006,227. The imports for the rapidly falling to decay. The royal armoury is one 


tiieretore Amenca ; and, in 1871, cables connecting Milan, are superb. The armoury contains rdics of 
It Avith Hong-Kong were opened. M has railway the greatest Spanish epochs, and furnishes in itself 
commumcation with Bombay, Calcutta, and conse- a realisation of Spanish history. The Museo, said 
qliently, Avith the main system of Indian lines, to be one of the finest picture-galleries in the 
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Tvorld, besides specimens of many otlier famous 
painters, eontains 10 of Clande, 22 of Van Dyck, IG 
of Guido, 4C of I^Iurillo, 21 of N. Poussin, 10 of 
Eapbael, C2 of Kubens, 52 of Teniers, 43 of Titian, 
27 of Tintoretto, G2 of Velasquez, 24 of Paul 
Veronese, and 10 of IVouvermans. Of all ttese 
pictures, the most avonderful arc those by Velas- 
quez, avbose finest avork is bere, and avho, indeed, 
can here only bo studied to ada'antage. The 
general aspect of M. is that of a neaa’ cit}’, aa-ith line 
iiouses, streets, and squares. In the squares are 
numerous statues — as that of Philip r\^. (in the 
Plaza de Orlente), a splendid equestrian work, 19 
feet in height, and weighing ISO cart. ; the statue 
of Cera-antes, etc. In and around the city, also, 
are numerous public walks. The manufactures of 
the city are unimportant. Tlie artis.ans and trades- 
men are supported by the court, the nobilit}', the 
officials, and the innumerable body of pl.ace-huuters. 
Pop. (1870) 332,024. 

The first historical mention of !M. occurs^ amder 
Eamiro II., king of Leon, avho took this city in 
932. In 10S3, aa’heu M., or, as it was then called, 
Slajerit, was c.aptured by Alfonso VI. of Castile, it 
avas merely a Moorish fortified outpost of Toledo. 
It rose into some importance in the beginning 
of the IGth c., aa-hon Charles I. (afteravards the 
Emperor Charles V.) reraoa'od his court hither. In 
loCO, it was declared the only court by Philip II. 
A munber of memor.ible treaties haa’e been con- 
cluded in il., and bear its name, particularly that 
betareen Charles V. and Francis I. of France in 
1520 ; that between Spain and Venice in 1G17 ; 
and that between Portug.al and Spain in ISOO. In 
the Spanish War of Succession, it favotvred the 
French p.artj’ ; and in the war of freedom against 
France, it gaa-e the signal for a general rising bj' 
an insurrection against Murat on 2d May ISOS, in 
which 1500 of the citizens of M. lost their lives. 
From 1S09 till 1S12, it was held by the French; 
but in ^ the latter year, the Duke of Welling- 
ton entered it, and replaced it in the hands of 
its legitimate rulers, hi., always opposed to the 
Carlists during the recent civil strife of Spain, 
adopted the cause of King Alfonso in 1S74. 

hlA'DKIGAL, a word of uncertain etymology, 
denotes a short Ijwical poem, adapted to the quamt 
and terse expression of some pleasant thought, gene- 
rally on the subject of love. The proper madrigal 
consists of three verses or strophes, generally bound 
together by rhymes ; but this form is^ not alw.ays 
adlierod to, and the name is sometim<5.. applied to 
little love-poems of any form. Among the Italians, 
the best writers of madrigals are Petnirch and 
Tasso ; among the FVench, Montreuil, Lainez, and 
Monorif ; among the Germans, Ziegler (the earliest), 
Voss, Manso, Goethe, and A. W. Schlegel ; and 
among the ^glish, the poets of the Elizabethan 
and Caroline ages, several of whom, such as Lodge, 
■Withers, C.arew, and Suckling, h.ave -n-ritten verses, 
sometimes called madrigals, sometimes songs, the 
grace and elegance of which have never been 
matched. — The name madrigal is also applied to 
pieces of vocal music of a corresponding character. 
The musical madrigal, which originally' was a simple 
song simg in a rich artistic style, but afterwards 
with an instrumental accompaniment (gener^y the 
organ), is believed to have originated with the 
Flemings, and d.ates from the middle of the 16th 
century. It went out of fashion about the beginning 
of the ISth c., but the later glee rn.ay be regarded 
as a similar composition. The English madrigalists 
are especially' famous. Neither Italy nor the 
Netherlands has produced gre.ater names than 
Morley, 'Wilbye, Bennett, Ward, Orlando Gibbons, 
D owl and, and Ford. 


MADU'EA (Sanscrit, sweet), an islaniL separa- 1 
ted by a narrow strait from the north-east of java, , 
in 6° 52’— 7° 17’ S. hat., and 112” 39’— 113” 9’ K. 
long., about 90 miles long and 24 broad. It con- 
sists of three kingdoms — hladura, west ; Pamakasan, 
middle ; .and Suman.ap, east. The princes .are v.assals 
of the Dutch, but P.amakasan only is directly under 
their rnle; and the prince, who is colonel, has a 
small native army trained by European officers, 
and maintained at the cost of the Netherlands. 

On 31st Dec. 1S73, the pop. av.as 731,321, of whom 
719,238 were natives, 47S Europeans, 5547 Chinese, 
and S3S3 Arabs, See. Births, 2G,39G; deaths, 13,993. 
The natives arc active, honest, br.ave, and industri- 
ous, but quick-tempered and revengeful. They' are 
mostly Mohammedan. They quarry stone, burn 
lime, make saqnerus palm sug.ar, vegetable oils, mats, 
and baskets, weave coarse fabrics, make salt, carve 
wood, fish, and cultivate rice, maize, tobacco, indigo, 
&e. The rivers .are small, and the hills never 
.attain to a gre.at height; P.adjudan, the highest, 
being 13G4 feet above the sea. In some districts, 
petroleum springs out of the ground; and is binned 
m lamps. A low chain of limestone hills crosses 
the island. The exports are sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
coco-nut oil, edible nests, stone, tropang, buffiiloes, 
horses, and horned cattle. 

MADURA, a m.aritime district in the south of 
British India, in the presidency of ‘ Madras, is 
bounded on the E. by the str.ait which separates 
BBndustan from the island of Ceylon. It has an 
area of 9502 square miles,'and a population (1871) 
of 2,206,615. Eastw.ard from the shore, runs a 
narrow ridge of sand and rooks, mostly dry;, .and 
which almost connects Ceylon with the continent. 
Cotton is the chief commercial crop; and sugar- 
cane, betel-nut, and tobacco .are also grown. The 
principal town is Madura, on the river Vyg.at, with 
several noteworthy' public buildings. 

hliEA'NDER (now Meinder), the .ancient nanie 
of a river of Asia hlinor, rising nc.ar Celreme, in 
Phrygia, and flowing in a south-western direction 
into the Icarian Sea at hliletus. It is noted for 
its numerous windings — ^whence the English word 
meander, applied to any stre.am, signifies to flow in 
a winding course. 

MAICE'NAS, C. Cii^xius, a Homan st.atesm.an, 
celebrated for his patronage of letters, avas bom in 
the early part of the fii-st centn^' before Christ. 
His,famfly was of Etruscan origin, .and of roy.al 
descent (Hor. Carm. i. 1), perhaps from Poi-sena. 
He received an excellent education, avas familiar 
aaith Greek and Homan liter.ature, and occasionally 
did a little in the aray of authorship liimself. His 
first appe.ar.ance in pu'blic life dates .after the assas- 
sination of Julius Ciesar (44 B. c.), when he figures 
as the friend and adadser of Octaadan. He had, 
it is clear, a talent for priv.ate diplomacy, and was 
employed mainly in th.at c.apacity. He ‘ .anaanged ’ 
a marriasre betaveen Octaadan and Scribonia, made up 
(temporarily) the differences between Octaadan and 
Antony', .and brought about the peace of Bruudisium. 
In 36 B. a, he w.as in Sicily, helping Octaadan, as 
usual. Five years later, avhen the latter avas fight- 
ing the great and decisive sea-battle of Actium 
avith his rival Antony .and the Egyptian princess 
Cleopatra, M. proved himself a vigilant goa-emor 
of Home, by ciaishing a conspii-acy of the yoimger 
Lepidus, and thereby preventing a second ciadl aaar. 
K'hen Octaadan became emperor amder the title of 
Augustus (a step which he is said to haa’e t.aken 
by’ the advice of M., avho was profoimdly impressed 
aidth the necessity of a ‘ strong government ’ to 
repress the anarchic elements of the period), the 
latter was appointed administr.ator of all Italy. 
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Th" isaturc and extent of his official power are not 
ven- prfobcly underptood, but they were undoubt- 
edly yreat, ihoucli tbe influence and autbority of 
, .M.’are to lie estimaW rather from bis intimacy 
i vith the emperor than his mere position as a pubUc 
I Fora-ant. This intimacy — friendship it might, per- 
I hap«, be c.allcd — continued iminteirupted lor many 
I years ; but .sometime before 16 E.C., it was ruptured 
I from causes which cannot now be ascertained. No 
I enmity, however, ensued, if. was a thoroughly 
' sincere imperialist. He had a belief in the value of 
{ an e-tabiished government j and when he found 
I tliat lie no longer retained the confidence of bis 
I sovereign, he did not lapse into a conspirator; but, 

I as .a modem minister might do, retired into the 
oh=curity of private life. Literature and the society 
, oPliterary men now occupied all bis time. .TSe 
' was immensely rich, and kept an open table for men 
of parts .at bis fine house on the Esquiline Hill. 
M.’s intercourse with Horace especialk* avas of the 
■ most cordial nature, and equally bonour.able to 
' both. So far as personal morabty went, LL was 
a thorough p.agan — not a bad man in the usu.il 
] sense of the word, but copiously addicted to sensual 
j delights. His adidtories — if not avorse — ^were the 
• talk of the city; ho dressed effeminately, bad a 
j passion for the.atric.al entertainments, paid OTcat 
I attention to cookery, g.ardening, &c. ; and in short, 
in his theory of life, w.as an Epicurean of ‘ the baser 
sort.’ It does not, therefore, svirprise us to fcd 
that be was a v.aletudinariau and a hypochondriac, 
and tb.at ho died childless, *S n. c. He left the bulk 
of his. property to 'Augustus. 

MAE'LAE, Lutr, one of the largest .and most 
bc.autiful lakes in Sweden, about SI miles in 
length ; its .average breadth about 13, and its .area 
about 52.5 square milos. It contains upwards of 
1200 islands. Its cast end is close by Stockholm, 
where its waters are poured into the Baltic Sea, the 
difference of lei’cl being scarcely six feet. The 
banlcs .are very much varied avith wood, lawn, and 
chffs, and are adorned with m.any castles, countiy- 
seats and afillas. They are' a-ery fertile and well 
cultivated, and upon them are, besides Stockholm, 
the towns of Enkoping, Westerns, Hoping, Arboga, 
Strengniis, ThorshiUla, Mariefried, and Sigtuna. 

MAESHOWE'. See Strpr., Vol. X. 

MAESTO'SA, a term in music, meaning avith 
majesty or dignity. It is frequently folloaved by 
con gravita. 

hrAE'STBICHT BEDS. In Britain, the chalk 
with flints is coi'ered with Tertiary strata, but at 
Maastricht in HolLand there occurs a thickness of 
100 feet of soft yellowish limestone, aboimding 
in the remains of Corals and Bryozoa, sometimes, 
indeed, entirely made up of them. The fossils .are 
peculiar, and quite distinct from Tertiary species. 
Yet a considerable interval must have elapsed 
between the deposition of the Maestricht beds and 
the underlj-ing chalk, for that has been abraded 
before the deposition of the newer beds. The most 
remarkable fossil found in these strata is the gigantic 
m.-irinc reptile Mososaurus (q. v.). 

MAEPEI, Pn.vxcF.sco Scipiose, Mabchese, .an 
eminent Italian author, was bom .at Verona, 1st 
.Tune 1675, and studied in the Jesuit College at 
Parma. Ho spent p.art of Iris youth in military 
service, under his brother Alessajtdro, who greatly 
distinguished himself in the Spanish War of Suc- 
cession, and who finally rose to the r.ank of a 
field-marshal ; but his love of literature prevailed 
over the desire of military renown, and he devoted 
liimself to litcnary p'lrsuits. He w.as for some time 
quo of the editors of a critical joum.al, intended 
to promote among the Italians an acquaintance 


with foreign literature. His tragedy of Mcrops 
(Modena, WIS) was received with great approbation, 
and went through 70 editions in M.’s lifetime. His 
comedy of La Ceremonia soon followed, and was 
also successful. M was a zealous promoter of the 
study of the Greek langu.age and literature in 
Italy, and bestowed much labour on the examina- 
tion of ancient manuscripts. His Verona Jllustraia 
(Ver. 1731 — 1732 ; new ed., S vols., Ver. 1792 — 1793) 
is a work of much v.alue and learning. He died 
11th Pebruary 1755. A collective edition of his 
works w.as published at Venice in 1790, in 21 vols. 

MA'FKA, a sm.all town of Portugal, in the 
province of Estremadura, 18 miles north-west of 
Lisbon. Pop. 3500. It is remarkable only for its 
palace and convent, which form an enormously large 
and most striking edifice. It is 780 feet in length, 
and 690 feet in width, contains in .ill 866 rooms, 
with 5200 windows, and about as many doors : 
10,000 men, it has been said, could be reviewed on 
its roof. It was built by King John V. (1717 — 
1731), and is splendidly fitted up and decor.ated. 
The library contains 30,000 vols., and is 300 feet 
in length ; its pavmment consists of white and red 
marble; and the bookcases are made of the most 
costly woods. 

MAGADO’XO, or MUKDI'SHA, a commercial 
town on the eastern coast of Africa, on the Somali 
> coast, in l.at. 2’ 2' N. It was built by the Arabs in 
924, for the purposes of trade, and w.as a flourishing 
place when the Portuguese first visited it. It now 
belongs to the Imarun of Muscat, whose fl.ag flo.ats 
above the town. Pop,, inclusive of slaves, about 
5000. It exports dhurra, beans, pe.ase, c.attle, cotton, 
spices, &c, 

MAGAZINE' (a word derived from the Arabic 
Mahltzan), literally means any place where stores 
are kept; but as a military expression, magazine 
always moans a powder-magazine, although arms 
maj' at times be kept in it. A magazine may bo 
a depot where v.ist qu.antities of gunpowder are 
held in reserve, an entrepot for the supply of sever.al 
advanced works, a battery magazine for the w.ants 
of .a fortress during a siege, or merely .an expense 
mag.azine for the d.aily requirements of the special 
b.attery in which it m.ay be situated. The Last 
is usually temporary, and hollowed out in the back 
of the r.amp.art ; but tbe other forms require most 
careful stiaictiue. They must be bomb-proof, and 
therefore necessitate very thick walls ; they must 
be quite free from damp ; and they should admit 
sufficient daylight to render the use of lanterns 
within genenally unnecess.aiy. Magazines are com- 
monly built of bride, the solid masonry being 
arched over within, and a thickness of e.arth some- 
times added above the brickwork, to insiue imper- 
me,ability to shells. The entrance is protected by 
shot-proof traverses, lest .an openhig should bo 
forced by ricochet shots. Within, a magazine is 
divided into bins or compartments, and one of 
these should always be kept empty, in order that 
the barrels of powder may frequently be moved 
from one place to another, a process necessary to 
keep it in good condition. A b.attery magazine com- 
monly contains 500 rounds for the guns dependent 
on it. Depflt magazines should, when possible,- .be 
limited to 1000 barrels of powder. 

In a ship, the magazine is strongly built in tbe 
hold ; it is (hvided by a transparent screen from the 
Ughtrroom, in which .are kept properly provided 
lanterns, the introduction of fire in any form into 
the magazine itself being absolutely forbidden. The 
explosion -of the magazine is, of course, equivalent 
to the destruction of’ the ship, and therefore me.ans 
are devised by which, on the least appearance of 
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fire in its vicinity, tlie magazine may fie immediately 
flooded. 

The term magazine has fieen applied to a tvell- 
known class of periodical pufilications, nsnally 
issned monthly, and containing miscellaneous pieces 
in prose and verse, to vhich at one time was 
appended a chronicle of pnfilio events. The oldest 
of this class of works is the Gentleman's Magazine, 
fiegun by Edward Cave in 1731. 

MAGDA'I/A. See Supp., Tol. X 

MA'GDjUiEJT COLLEGE, Oxford; in fifil. 
The College of St JIaty Magdalene. TlTlliam Patten, 
commonly called "Waynflete, from the place of his 
fiirih, Fuccessivelj’ head master of winchester, 
head master and provost of Eton Collie, Bishop 
of 'Winchester, and at the same time Lord High 
Chancellor, founded the Hall of St Mary Mag- 
dalene in 144S. In 1457, he obtained a licence 
from the king to foimd a college into which he 
transferred the president and scholars of the Hall. 
Magdalen is in many respects the most remark- 
able coUega in Oxford, and Wood declares it to be 
‘the most noble and rich structure in the learned 
world, that is to say, that if you have re^rd to 
its endowment, it exceUeth, all things considered, 
any society in Europe,’ There were on the original 
foundation a president, 40 fellows, .30 scholars 
called demies, 4 chaplains, and 16 choristers. The 
fellowships and demyships were confined to cer- 
tain specified dioceses and counties. By ordinances 
passed under the powers of 17 and IS Viet. c. SI, 
the constitution ot the college has been considcr- 
.ably changed. Certain statutable restrictions on 
fellowships and demyships are abolished. The demy- 
ships .are of the value of £95 per aimmn, and lO 
are to be added to the statutable number. Twenty 
exhibitions of the same value were at the same 
time founded. Four professorships — of Moral Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry, hlineralogy, and Physical Geo- 
graphy — of the value of £600 per annum, are to take 
the place of three lectureships — of Divinity, Moral 
Philosophy, and Eatural Pnilosophy, which were 
founded by Waj-nflete. In order to carry out these 
changes, ten of the fellowships are suspended. By 
the same ordinance, it is directed that the fellow- 
ships are not to exceed £300 per annum, exclusive 
of rooms. This coUego is one of gre.at beauty, and, 
as is well known, is rich in historical associations. 
It has 41 benefices in its gift. 

MAGDALEX HALL, Oxford, This HaU w.-is 
founded at the same time .as Magd.alen College. 
Up to 1602, it was a sort of school for students 
previous to admission to the college, rod was 
governed by one of the college fellows, sit then 
became an independent H.all, and in lo22 was 
removed to the seat of the former Hertford College. 
This Hall presents to one benefice, and possesses S 
scholarships and 4 exhibitions, .all ten.able for 3 years. 

jMAGDALEX ISLAXDS, a small group near 
the centre of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 54 miles 
north-west of Cape Breton Island, and abont the 
same distance north from Prince Edward’s Island. 
They consist chiefly of Coffin, Amherst, and Grind- 
stone Islands, -with .about 2000 inhabitants, who are 
supported by the productive cod, herring, and seal 
fisheries of the neighbouring waters. 

hlAGDALE'NA, the principal river of the 
United States of Colombia, South America, has its 
origin in a mountain lake at the south extremity of 
the Eastern CordUleras. After a northern course 
of 900 miles, it falls into the Caribbean 5c.a, in 
lat. 11° X, long. 75" W. Of its course, the upper 
portion is rapid, and interrupted by many cataracts; 
the lower portion is through a great plain. It is 
navigable to Honda, 540 miles from its mouth; 


chief afilnent the C.auca. The .area drained by the 
M. is estimated at 110,000 sq^uare miles. 

MA'GDALEXE, Makt, or MABT OF MAG- 
DAXA, so named from a town on the Sea of 
Galilee, a woman ‘out of whom Jesus cast seven 
devils,’ rmd who believed in him and followed him. 
She was one of the women who stood by his cross, 
and one of those who went with sweet spices to 
the sepnlchre. To her he first appeared Mter his 
resurrection. In consequence of an unfounded 
notion identifying her with the woman mentioned 
in Luke viL 36—^0, who anointed our Lord’s feet 
with ointment, .and wiped them with the hairs of 
her bead, Mary M. has been long and generally 
regarded as a woman whose early life had been 
very profligate, although of this tiiere is no hint 
whatever in the narratives of the evangelists ; and 
the Magdalenes, so frequent amongst works of art, 
rempent her according to this prevalent opinion, 
— -The very name Magdalene has come to be applied 
to women who have fallen from chastity, and 
institutions for the reception of repentant prostitutes 
are known as Magdalene Asylums. 

MAGDALEXE COLLEGE, Cambridge, was 
founded in 1519 by Thomas, B.aron Ahdley of IValden, 
who left for this purpose the impropriate parsonage 
of St Catherine Cree Church, London, and also a 
considerable part of the city, anciently called Covent 
Garden, Christ Church. It has eight open fellow- 
ships on the foundation. Four of the fellowships 
are named after persons who have made benefac- 
tions to the college — Spendluffe, AVray, Druiy, and 
Millington. hL 0. has 12 scholaisbips — 3 of £60, 
3 of £40, .and 6 of £20 each — all of which are like- 
wise named .after their foimders ; besides 13 exhi- 
bitions, 5 of which .are for scholars from Shrews- 
bury School, 4 for scholars from AFisbeach School, 
and 4 for scholars from Leeds, Halifax, .and Hever- 
sham Schools. There is also an annual benefaction, 
called the Pepysi.au, worth £50, in the gift of the 
master, and generally bestowed by him upon poor 
and deserving students. M. C., in 1S72, counted 
46 undergradu.atcs, 32 graduates, and 124 members 
of the Senate. It has the patronage of 7 benefices. 

hLVGDEB'UEG, chief tou-n of Prussian Saxony, 
is situated in 52° S' X. lat., and 11° 40’ E. long., has 
a pop. (1S75) of 122.7S9 (including its suburbs and 
its citadel), .and is one of the most strongly fortified 
and most important commercial towns“of Prussia, 
and the focus of four of the principal lines of rail- 
way in Germany. It lies on the left b.ank of 
the Elbe, and is surrounded by extensive suburbs, 
known ns Xeustadt and Sndenburg, but with 
tho exception of one long and wide thoroughf.are, 
the Breite Weg (Broad w.ay), it consists mostly 
of narrow and crooked streets. SL is the seat of 
the governmental coruts of appeal and administra- 
tion, and of a superintendent-general of the Evan- 
gelical Church. It has two gymnasia, a normal 
school, institutions for tho deaf and dumb and 
blind ; schools of arts, trades, practical mining, 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery ; and is w^ 
provided with institutions for the promotion of 
charihable purposes. Its most remarkable buildings 
are the cathedral, built between 120S and 1363,' and 
cont.aining the graves of the Emperor Otho, the 
founder ot the city, and of his first wife, the English 
princess Editha, and the sarcophagus of Archbishop 
Ihnest, sculptured in 1497 bj- P. vischer of XUm- 
berg; the town-hall, in front of which stands the 
memorial of Otho the Great, erected, after his death 
in 973, by the magistracy of M., in grateful remem- 
brance of the favoius which he had conferred upon 
the city ; tho government house, the barracks, and 
tho the.afan. The industrial products of M. embrace 
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crlh, cotton, and ivooUon goods, glores, ribbons, and 
leather, and it has manufactories of tobacco, cbico^, 

* lead, Eug.ar. and vinegar, and eri;ensive breweries 
. and distilleries. Tho''transit and commission trade 
I is very considerable; there arc annual wool and 
other m.arkets ; and trade is facilitated by rail, and 
by steam and canal navigation. In 9G7,* hi. was 
raised to the dignity of being selected by Tope 
John XIII. as the see of the primate of Germany, 
while it had already acquired the rights of a free 
city under Charlemagne. During the middle ages, 
the archbishops and the magistracy were frequently 
.at war; and AL early adored the Reformed doc- 
trines, and thus brought upon itself the combined 
wrath of the emperor and the archbishops. Its 
greatest troubles are, however, connected with the 
Thirty Years’ War, when, after sustaining a si?ge 
for 28 weeks against the imperialists rmder TiUy, 
the city was tmien, sacked, and nearly burned to 
the ground; the cathedral and about 150 hotrses 
being all that remained after the three d.ays’ sack to 
' which it had been exposed. Thirty thousand of the 
I inhabitants wore slain, and numbers threw them- 
selves into the Elbe, to escape the fury of the 
invaders. In 1G48, the archbishopric was con- 
verted into a secular duchy, and conferred upon 
the House of Brandenburg, in compensation for the 
loss of Pomerania. In ISOG, it was taken by the 
French, and .annexed by them to the kingdom of 
Westphalia; but finally restored to Prussia, in 
consequence of the downfall of Napoleon in 1814. 

MAGDEBURG CENTURIES, the name given 
to the first comprehensive work of Protestant diaines 
on tho history of tho Christian Church. It w.as so 
c.alled because it was divided into contuiaes, each of 
which occupied a volume, and because it began to 
be executed at Magdeburg (q. v.). The originator 
of the work was M.atthias Flacius (1552), and the 
purpose be had m anew was to demonstrate the 
identity of the Protestant doctrines with those held 
by the primitia-o church, and the departures of 
the Roman Catholic Church from tho same. Joh. 
Wigand, Alatt. Judex, Basilius Faber, Andr. Cor- 
vinuE, and Thom. Holzhuter were Flacius’s principal 
fellow-labourers ; and sevenal Protest.ant pnnees and 
noblemen de£r.ayed the he.avy expense incurred in 
tbe preparation of the work. The writers, who are 
called Centariators, brought their work doavn only^ 
to the year 1300. It was published at B.asd (13 
vols., 1559— .'574); Baumgarten and Sender began 
a neav edition (G vols., NUmberg, 1757 — 17G5). 
The hTagdehurg Cenlurics displays great learning, 
accmacy, and sound judgment. The Roman Cathobo 
historian Baronins (q. v.) wrote his Armales Ecctc- 
siosfid as a reply to iti 

MAGDEBURG HEMISPHERES are two 
hollow hemispheres, gener.ally made of copper or 
brass, with their edges accurately fitted to each 
other, and one of them furnished with a stop-cock. 
MTieu tho edges are rubbed over with gre.asc, 
pressed tightly together, and the globe thus formed 
c.vhansted of air through the coclt, the hemispheres, 
which fell asunder before exhaustion, are now pressed 
together with immense force ; e. g., if they are one 
foot in diameter, they will, after exhaustion, be 
pressed together with a force of nearly a ton. This 
experiment was first performed by Otto von Guericke 
(q. V.) in 1650, at the imperial diet at Batisbon, to 
the astonishment of the Emperor Ferdinand HI. 
and his princes and nobles. 

hlAGEDLAN, or (properly) hlAGALHAENS, 
FcRKAgmo BE, a famous voyager, was bom in 
Oporto, of good family, towards the latter half of 
{be 15th century. He served with distinction under 
Albuquerque in the East Indies ; but thinking 


his services iU rewarded by the Portuguese court, 
he went, in 1517, to Spain with his countryman, 
Ruy Falero, a geographer and astronomer. They 
laid before Charles V. a scheme for reaching the 
Moluccas by the west, which was well received 
by him ; and M. sailed on 20th September 1519, 
with five ships and 236 men, from San Luc.ar, and 
proceeding to the mouth of the La Plata, and along 
the shores of Patagonia, he discovered and sailed 
through the strait triiich bears his name ; discovered 
the Southern Pacific Ocean, to which he gave that 
name upon account of the fine weather which he 
experienced there ; reached the Philippine Isles, and 
fell in a fight with the chief of the isle of Matan, on 
26th April 1521. His ship was safely carried home 
to Spain, and thus completed, on 6th September 
1522, the first voyage ever made round the world. 
The complete narrative of AL’s voyage was edited 
by Amoretti. See also The First Voyage round the 
World, by Magellan, by Lord Stanley (1875). 

MAGE'LLAN, or MAGALHAENS, Strait of, 
separates South America on the south from Tierra 
delFuego. It is 300 miles in length ; its breadth varies 
from 5 to 30 miles ; and the navigation is difficult. 
It was discovered in 1520 by Magalhaens, the Por- 
tuguese navigator, and took its name from him. 

MAGENDIE, Fransois, an eminent French 
physiologist and physician, was born at Borde.aux 
in 17S3, and died in Paris in 1855. Through the 
influence of his father, who practised as a physician 
in Paris, he became a pupil of Boyer, the celebrated 
.anatomist. At the age of 20, after an exammation 
by Concours, he was appointed prosector in the 
faculty of medicine, and soon afterwards a demon- 
strator. He was subsequently appointed physician 
to the HGtel-Dieu. In 1819, he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1831, 
succeeded Recamier in the chair of Anatomy in 
the College of France. 

M.’s cmef physiological works are : Pricis BU- 
mentaxre de Phxjsiologie (1816), which went through 
several editions, and was enlarged into the Eltmens 
de Physiologie, which was translated into English, 
and was for many years the best work on physiology 
in this langimge ; Lemons sur les PlAnomines Physiques 
de la Vie (1836—1842); Lefons sur f« Sang (1839); 
Lemons sur les Fonctions el les Maladies du Syslime 
Merveux (2 vols. 1839); and Recherches Philoso- 
phiques cl Cliniques sur le JAquide Cephalo-raAidien 
on Cerdiro-spinal (1842). He was likewise tho 
founder, and for ten years the editor of the Jour- 
nal de la Physiologie Exp&rimentale, in which are 
recorded many of the experiments on living animals 
whidi gained for him, too deservedly, the character 
of an unscrupulous vivisector. 

Ho was the first to prove experimentally that the 
veins are orgiins of absorption ; he gave_ a more 
aecurate accoimt of the process of vomiting than 
had been previously given; he pointed out that 
non-nitrogenous foods are non-nutritious, and that 
an animm cannot live solely on any one kind of 
food, however nitrogenous it may be; ho investi- 
gated the physiological action and therapeutic uses 
of hydrocyanic acid and stiychnine; he performed 
an important series of experiments on the causa of 
death when air is admitted into the larger veigs ; 
he made numerous experiments to determine the 
functions of various nerves .and of different parts of 
the brain ; and lastly, he shares, with Sir Charles 
Bell, the honour of having discovered the separate 
functions of the two roots of the spinal nerves. 

■ MAGE'NTA, an Italian town, in the province 
of Milan, on the high-road and railw<ay from Novara 
to the city Milan, from which it is distant 12 miles. 
Pop. 5100. Its district yields excellent wine and 
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an abundance of mulberries. In the campaign of 
1859, M. was the scene of a decisive victory won 
by the Erench and Sardinians over the Austrians. 
It has given its name to one of the colours derived 
from coal-tar. See Dve-Stuffs. 

MA'GEROE, the most northerly of the larger 
European islands, belongs to Norway, .and lies close 
to the coast of Finmark, in the Arctic Ocean. It 
terminates on the N. in North Cape, 970 feet in 
lioight, and situated in hat. 71° 10' N., long. 25° 50' 
E. hi. is 22 m. in length, and 15 ni. in breadth, is 
irregjilar in shape, and deeply indented by hays. 
It supports a few Norwegian and Lappish families. 

hlAGGIO'RE, Lago, one of the largest lakes in 
Italy, the Lacus Verbamts of the Romans, is situated 
for the most part in It.aly, but .also partly in the 
Swiss canton of 'Ticino. It is .about 36 m. in length, 
and its gre.atest breadth is about 8 m. It lies 650 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and in some places is 2500 
ft. deep. The river Ticino flows through it. In a 
south-western exp.ansion of the hake, are the Borro- 
mean Isles (q. v.). On the north and west, it is sur- 
rounded by granitic mountains ; on the south and 
cast, by vineyard-covered hills. 

MAGGOT, the popular name of the larvaj of 
many kinds of dipterous insects, particuharly those of 
the gre.at family jRiwcirfmfFlics), although it is often 
also given to those of (Esirida: (Bot-flies, &c.). It is 
more commonly given to those l.arv.aj which feed on 
animal, than to those which feed on vegchablo sub- 
stances, .and particuharlj; to those— of which there .arc 
very many species — which feed on putrescent animal 
matter. Covpsc-worms arc the larva: of Sarcophaga 
viortitormn, a fly which is .always ready — at least in 
Europe — to lay its eggs in human bodies when de- 
posited in open vaults. Maggots of the Flesh-fly 
(q. V.) are used to feed pheas-ants and as fish-bait, and, 
to procure them in abundance, dead bodies of ani- 
m.als .arc often exposed to putrefaction in the open air. 

hlA'GI. The origin of this term h.as recently 
been brought to lipit by Assyrian scholars. In 
Accadiau, the language of the early Scythian or 
Turaui.an inhabitants of B.abyloni.a and Media, imga 
signifies ‘ august,’ ‘ reverend,’ and was the title of 
their learned and jiriostly caste. These Accadi.ans 
had made great advances in astronomy, or rather 
astrology, and were much addicted to divination 
and similar mysterious arts. The Semitic nations, 
afterwards dominant in B.abylonia and Assyria, 
adopted not onlj' the learning and many of the reli- 
gious observances of tiio early inhabit.ants, but also 
a number of the special forms, and among others the 
name for the learned caste, modifying it to suit their 
oira articulation ; and out of the Semitic form the 
Greeks made winpos. Under the I’crsijn empire the 
magi rose to the very highest irapoitance. They 
were not only the ‘ keepers of the sacred things, the 
Ic.amod of the people, the philosophers and seiwants 
of God,’ but also diviners .and ra.antics, .augurs and 
astrologers. They c.alled up the dead, either by 
awful formidas avhich were in their exclusive pos- 
session, or by means of cups, avatcr, &c. They avero 
held in the highest reverence, and no transaction 
of importance took place without or against their 
advice. Hence their almost unbounded influence in 
private as aveU as in public life, and, quite apart 
from the education of the young princes being in 
their hands, they also formed the constant com- 
panions of the ruling monarch. Of their religious 
system itself, the articles Gchjres and Pausees 
arill give a fuller account. Zoroaster (q.v.) {Zo-- 
dusltt} reorg.anised, in the course of his great reli- 
gious reform, also the body of the magi, chiefly by 
reinforcing the ancient haws about their manner and 
mode of life, avhich avas to be one of the simplest 
2SG 


.and severest, befitting their sacred station, but 
ai'hich had become one of luxury and indolence ; 
and by re-instituting the original distinction of the 
three classes of Herheds (disciples), Mobeds (masters), 
.and Deslur Mobeds (complete masters). The food, 
especially of the loaa'er class, was to consist only of 
Hour and a'eget.ables ; they wore white garments, 
slept on the ground, and avere altogether subjected 
to the most rigorous discipline. The initiation con- 
sisted of the most aavful and mysterious ceremonies. 
Purific.ations of sever.al months’ duration had to 
precede it, .and it aa’as long before the stage of the 
disciple’s ‘being led into the rc.alms of the dead’ 
ai’as proceeded avith. 

Gradu.ally, hoaveamr, their influence, aadiich once 
had been poaverful enough to r.aise them to the 
throne itself (Sassanides), began to aa'.ane, and if 
fomerly a number of 80,000 deleg.ates of magi had 
to decide on the affairs of state and religion, this 
council, in hater times, davindled doaam to the 
number of sea’cn ; and from being the highest 
caste, the priests of God, and the ‘ pure of mind, 
heart, and h.and,’ they fell to the rank of av.andering 
jugglers, fortune-tellers, and quacks, and gave the 
name to the art of sleight-of-hand and pcrform.anee 
of conjuring tricks. 

MAGIC (see .art. hlAGi) is a general name for 
wonderful effects produced in some mysterious way. 
Medicine in its early form is intimately allied to 
magic. It avould soon bo discovered by accident that 
certain plants produced powerful effects, both good 
.and bad, upon the bodies of men and animals ; and 
the revcronco arising from their real virtues would 
lead to ascribing to them all manner of imaginary 
ones. Thelaws of nature being little laiown. One thing 
was not more incredible than another ; and effects 
were assigned to c.auses in the most arbitrary and 
accidental av.ay. The Rosicnician physicians treated 
a case of avounding by appljdng the salve to the 
aveapon instead of to the avound itself; .and this 
in.ay be taken ns tho type of m.agical, ns contrasted 
with r.ation.al medicine. In modern times, drugs 
are mostly draam from tho miner.al and a'egotable 
kingdoms ; but avhilo the healing .art was in the 
mystic stage, .animal substances avero most esteemed. 
If tho juice of a plant could affect the liadug body, 
hoav much more must the life-blood of another i 
animal ! , And tho r.arer the kind of blood, so much 
tho r.arcr tho afirtue. The blood of an innocent 
child, or of a airgin, avas beliea'cd to cure tho 
leprosy ; that of an executed criminal, the falling 
sickness. Tho hearts of animals, as being tho seat 
of life, were held to bo potent drugs. The fat of a 
hog had been found by experience to benefit a sore ; 
avhat virtue, then, must there bo in human fat, aadth 
tho solemn mysteries of the gr.ave about it ! 

In c.arly stages of society, ai’oraen are the doctors ; 
aadiile tho men fight .and hunt, the aa’omen g.ather 
herbs .and decoct s.alvcs for their avounds ; and tho 
art woidd natiwall}’’ become a soit of profession in 
the h.ands of the older women avho had a reputation 
for superior skill of that Icind. Mostly a blind 
groping — a mystery to thcmsch’os .as aa'oll as others 
— ^tlieir operations avero looked upon avith aavo. The 
‘ aa'ise woman ’ aadth her kettle, cooking her myste- 
rious broth, adding ingredient after ingredient (for 
the more, tho rarer, tho horribler they avere, aa-ould 
not the compound he tho more efficacious?), inspired 
not only hope but fear ; for the art might bo, and 
doubtless avas, used to hurt as ai’ell as to heal. 
Roman matrons aa'ere often accused and conadoted 
of poisoning by their decoctions ; and during seasons 
of pestilence, these female druggists were perse- 
cuted with indisorirainate fury, as were avitohes 
afteravards in Europe. So much aa’ns the notion of 
poisoning iqipermost in the Roman mind respecting 
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them, that vrni'fir.a, litfraUy, ‘a poison-mahcr.’ ivas 
the gcnorril name for a preparer of magic medicines, 
an ciicliaiitiC'S or sorceress — the corresponding 
character to oiir ■n'itch. See AViTCncKAKT. 

The operation of magical medicines was not, as is 
' the case with those of the modern pharmacopccia, 

, confined to ])hysical effects on living bodies to 
whicli the}' avere applied ; associated with incanta- 
I tions and other ceremonies, ns they always were, 
they could bo made to produce almost any desired 
; effect — raise or lay storms ; fertilise a field, or blast 
j it ; kill or cure a man, absent as well as present ; | 
1 and give the power of predicting future events. 

3 How a belief in imaginarj' virtues of things may 
' grow out of the experience of their real virtues, is 
indicated by Dr Livingstone, when spealdng of the 
belief in rain-making among the tribes in the heart 
of Southern Africa. The African priest and the 
medicine-man is one and the same, and his cliief 
function is to make the clouds give out^'rain. The 
preparations for this purpose are various — charcoal 
made of bui-ned bats ; internal parts of animals, as 
lions’ hearts and hairy calculi from the bowels of 
old cows ; serpents’ sldns and vertehrm ; and every 
kind of tuber, bulb, root, and plant to be found 
in the country. ‘Although you disbelieve their 
efficacy in charming the clouds to pour out their 
refreshing treasures, yet, conscious that civility is 
useful everywhere, you Idndly state that you think 
they are mistaken as to their power ; the rain- 
doctor selects a particular bulbous root, pounds it, 
and administers a cold infnsion to a sheep, which 
in five minutes afthrw.ards expires in convulsions. 
Part of the same bulb is converted into smoke, and 
ascends towards the sky j rain follows in a day or 
two. The inference is obvious.’ The religion of this 
p.art of Africa may bo characterised ns medicinc- 
woi'ship. In a vill.age of the Balonda, Dr Living- 
stone saw two pots with charms or medicines kept 
in a little shod, like idols in a niche. For an idol 
they Eometimos take a piece of wood, and carve 
a human head on it, or simply a crooked sticlig 
■when there is no professed carver to be had ; but 
there is nothing divine about it until it is dotted 
over with a mixture of medicine and rod ochre. 
Packets of mediemo are worn as charms about 
the person, to "U'ard off evils of all kinds. The 
female chief Manenko was hung aU over with 
such charms ; and when she had to cross a river, 
her travelling doctor waved medicines over her, 
and she took borne in her hand, to save her from 
drowning. 

During the middle ages, and down almost to the 
18th c., magic was greatly studied in Europe, and 
could boast of distinguished names, who attempted 
to treat it as a grand and mysterious science, by 
me.ans of which the secrets of nature could be 
discovered, and' .a certain godlilre power acquired 
over the ‘ spirits’ (or, as we should now say, the 
‘forces’) of the elements. The principal students 
and professors of magic daring the period referred 
to, were Pope Sylvester IL, Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Pico della Muwn- 
dola, P.araoelsus, Cornelius Agiippa, Trithemius, 
Van Helmont, and Jerome Cardan. — See Horst’s 
Von der Allen xind Neuen Magic, Urspruxig, Idee, 
Uxvfang und Oescliiclde (Mehtz, 1820) ; and Ennc- 
moser’s Oeschichte dcr Magic (2d ed. Leip. 1844 ; 
translated into English by ‘VV. Howitt, 2 vols. Lend. 
1854). Por an interesting account of the discipline 
and ceremonies of the ‘ art,’ consult the Dogme el 
liUuel de la Ilantc Magie (2 vols. Paris, 1856), by 
Eliphas Load — one of its latest adherents. 

Some of the different forms aa’hich the belief in 
magic has assumed aa'ill bo seen under AtiULET, 
A’jowries and Auspices, Divination, Incanta- 
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TION, and Wircncr.AET, and the allied subjects of 
AiCHEMY and AsTP.OLony. 

MAGIC LARTERla, an optic.al instrument by 
means of avliich magnified images of small pictures 
are throavn upon a wall or screen. The instrument 
consists of a lantern containing a powerful arg.aud 
lamp ; in the side of the lantern is inserted a hori- 
zontal tube, on a level with the flame, and the light 
is made to p.ass through the tube b}' reflection from 
^ a concave- mirror placed on the opposite side of the 
i lantern. The tube is furnished with two lenses, 
one at each end ; the inner one is a hemisphorieal 
illuminating lens of short focus, to condense a 
strong light on the picture, which is inserted into 
the tube, between the lenses, through a transverse 
slit. The other end of the tube is fitted with a 
double convex lens, which receives the r.ays after 
passing through the picture, and throu-s them upon 
the screen or wall. The pictiu-es are formed udth 
transparent varnish on glass slides, and must be 
inserted into the tube in an inverted position, in 
order that the images may appear erect. If the 
screen on which the image is thrown be at too great 
a distance, the im.age will become indislinct from 
the lessened intensity of the light, and distorted by 
the increasing spherical and chromatic abeiTation, 
though this latter defect m.ay be obviated by the 
use of a screen of the same curvature as the outside 
surface of the lens. This instrument is generally 
used as a toy, but is also occasionally employed to 
produce enlarged representations of astronomio.al 
diagrams, so that they may be well seen by an 
audience. Phantasmagoria, dissohing views, &c., 
are produced by a particular manipulation of the 
same instrument. 

MAGIC SQUARES, a species of puzzle which 
occupied the attention of many celebrated m.athe- 
maticians from the earliest times down to the 18th 
century. The magic square is a square dirtded by 
lines p.arallel to the sides into a number of smaller 
equal squares or cells, in which are inserted numbers 
which form the terms of one or more progressions 
(generally arithmetical), in such an order that each 
Ime of numbers, whether added horizontally, verti- 
cally, or diagonally, shall amount to the same sum. 
This arr.aDgemout is effected in three different ways, 
according to the number of cells in the side of each 
square, and can bo most e.asily effected when this 
number is odd, or evenly even (divisible by 4), but 
becomes a problem of considerable difficulty when 
the number of cells is oddly even (dirtsible by 2, and 
not by 4). The following are examples of the first 
two methods : 


The .arrangement for the oddly even squares is tho 
same as tliat for the evenly even ones, with the 
exception of a few tr-ansposilions. The only excep; 
tion is when the number of squares or cells is four. 
Dr Pranklin invented a similar puzzle to this, called 
the ‘magic circle.’ See Hutton's Becreatlons in 
Mathematkal Science, vol. i. 

MAGI'LP, or hlEGGELLUP, a composition used 
by artists in oil-colours as a vehicle for their 
‘rtazes.’ It is made, of linseed oil and mastic 
varnish, and is thinned! with turpentine as required 
for the painting. 
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MA’GILUS, a very oimous genns of gaster- 
opodoiis molluscs, of the order Ttibitlibrandiiata, 
inhabiting the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
They have, at first, shells of the ordinary form of 
spiral univalves, and est.ahlish themselves in little 
hollows of madrepores, where they remain, enlarging 



the shell into a long tube as the madrepore grows, 
and thus preventing themselves from being shut 
in. The tube is sometimes three foot long, and 
the animal deserts entirely the spiral part of the 
shell, and lives in the mouth of the tube, which 
it closes against danger by an operculum, the upper 
part being wholly or partially filled up with solid 
matter. 

hlAGISTEATE. See JusTicu or the Re.vce. 

MAGLLABECHI, Aktosio d.v hlAnco, an 
It.alian scholar of extraordinary attainments, and 
court librarian, bom at Elorcnoe in 1033, of a 
respectable but indigent family. From his earliest 
years, he displayed an inordinate passion for the 
acquisition of book-knowledge. Ilavin" speedily 
mastered the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew l.anguages, 
he literally entombed himself among books, of 
which disorderly piles encumbered every portion 
of his dwelling, and lay in a heterogeneous litter 
around his feet. In bis daily habits, hL grew 
regardless of the requirements of social and sanitary 
life ; and such was his avidity of study, that ho 
finally denied himself even the requisite intervals 
of repose. His memory was prodigious, and not 
only enabled him minutely to retain the contents 
of his multitudinous books, but also to supplj’, on 
occasion, the most exact reference to any p.arti- 
cular page or p.aragraph, the place of each book 
being mdic.ated with precision in the midst of their 
apparent inextricable masses, hi. was rcg.ardcd as 
the litor.ary prodigy of his times. He was appointed 
court-librarian by the Grand Dukes of Florence ; and 
the man}' tributes of respect tendered by royal and 
distinguished personages to his wonderful erudition, 
fostered in an inordinate degree his love of fame 
and praise, which rendered him intolerant of literary 
merit in others, and involved him in several bitter 
literary squabbles. He died at Florence on 12th 
July ITU, in the Slst ye.ar of his age, leaving no 
written record of his immense cncyclopaidic know- 
ledge. His v.aluable library of 30,000 vols. ho 
bequeathed to his native city of Florence, with funds 
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for its future care and extension ; it is now a free ' 
library, and bears the name of its collector. 

MA'GNA CHATITA, the Great Charter which ] 
was granted by King John of England to the . 
barons, and has been viewed by after-ages as the i 
basis of English liberties. The oppressions and 
exactions of a tyrannic.al and dastardly sovereign 1 
called into existence a confederacy of the barons or I 
tenants-in-chief of the crown, who took up arms for j 
the redress of their grievances. Their demand was , 
for the restoration of the laws of Henry I. ; laws 
which might prob.ablybe characterised as an engi-aft- 
ing of Norman feudalism on the ‘ ancient custom of 
England,’ or previously existing Saxon and Dcunish 
free institutions, in which ‘ ancient custom ’ were 
comprehended the laws of Edward the Confessor. A 
conference between the sovereign and the barons, 
w.as held. at EimnjTnede, ne.ar Windsor, a place 
where treaties regarding the peace of the kingdom 
had often before been made. King and barons 
cuc.amped opposite each other j and after several 
days’ deb.ate, John signed and sealed the charter 
with great solemnity on June 15, 1215. 

The Grc.at Charter reared lap a barrier against the 
abuse of the roy.al prerogative by a series of pro- 
visions for the protection of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the feudal proprietor. It redressed a v.ariet 5 '' 
of grievances connected ^vith feudal tenures, some of 
them now so long obsolete as to be with difficulty 
intelligible. There are minute provisions regarding 
the relief of heirs, wardship, marriage of heirs and 
of their widows. No scutage or aid is to be imposed 
without the authority of the common coimcil of the 
kingdom, except on the three great feudal occasions 
of the king’s c.aptivitj', the knighting of his eldest 
son, and the marri.age of his eldest daughter. The 
liberties of the city of London, and other towns, 
biwghs, and ports, are deohared ina-iolable. Freedom 
of commerce is gu.amnteed to foreign merchants. 
Justice is no longer to. be sold, denied, or delayed. 
The Court of Common Pleas, instead of, as formerly, 
following the king’s person in all his progresses, is 
to bo jicrmanently fixed at Westminster; assises 
are to be held in the several counties, and annual 
circuits are est.ablishcd. Regulations are made 
for the efficiency of the inferior comts of justice. 
The protection of life, liberty, and property from' 
arbitrarj' spoliation is the most import.ant feature 
of the charter. ‘No freeman sh.all be taken or 
impiasoned, or be disseised of his freehold, or 
liberties, or free customs, or be otherwise damaged, 
nor will wo pass upon him, nor send upon him, but 
by lawful judgment of. his peers, or by the haw of 
the hand’ — a promsion which recognised a popular 
tribim.al as a check on the official judges, and may 
be looked on as the foundation of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus. No one is to be condemned on 
rimiours or suspicions, but only on the er’idence of 
witnesses. Protection is afforded against excessive 
amercements, illegal distresses, and various processes 
for debts and Eeiaaces due to the crown. 'The fines 
imposed are in all cases to be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the offence, and even the villein or 
rustic is not to be deprived of his necessary chattels. 
There arc provisions reg.arding the forfeiture of 
lands for felony. The testamentary power of the 
subject is recognised over part of his personal 
estate, and the rest is to bo divided between his 
widow and children. The independence of the 
church is also prorided for. 

These are the most important features of that 
Charter which occupies so conspicuous a place in 
history, and which establishes the supremacy of the 
law of England over the will of the monarch. A 
charter was at the same time granted to mitigate 
the oppressions of the Forest Laws (q. v.). The 
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if rms dictated Ij}' tlie Ijnrons to John included the 
Furrender of London to their charge, and the Tower 
to the custodj' of the ptiinate till the 15th of August 
followin':, or till the execution of the several articles 
of the Great Ch.arter. Twenty-five harons, as con- 
Fcrvators of the puhlio liberties, were invested with 
extraordinary authority, which empowered them to 
make war against the sovereign in case of his viola- 
tion of the "charter. Several soleum ratifications 
were required by the bai'ons both from John and 
from nenr}' IIL ; and a cop 3 ’ of' the Great Charter 
was sent to every c.athedral, and ordered to be read 
publicly twice a year. The copy preserved in 
Lincoln Cathedr.al is regarded as the most accurate 
.and comiiiete ; and a fac-simile of it was engraved 
by order of the late Board of Commissioners on th'e 
jmblic records. The Great Charter and Charts of 
rbo Borests are printed with English tr.anslations, 
and prefixed to the edition of the Statutes of the 
ilealm published by the Record Commission. 

JiIAGilA GBAl'CIA (Gr. Hi Megale ITcUas), the 
name given in ancient times to that part of Southern 
Italj’ which was thickly planted with Greek colonies. 
When it first obtained tins appellation, is unlcnoiyn, 
but it must have been at an early period. Polybius 
■says it was so called m the time of Pyth,aoor.as. 
Some writers include under the term the Greek 
cities in Sicily j others restrict it to those situated 
on the Gulf of Tarontum, but in general it is used to 
I denote all the Greek cities in the south of Italj', 

‘ exclusive of those in Sicily. '"The oldest settlement 
I is believed to have been Cumm — though it is doubt- 
ful whether it and its colonies, Dtcccarchia ani 
XcapoUs, were really embraced under the designa- 
tion JI. G. ; while the period assigned to its founda- 
tion — viz., soon after the Trojan war — is obviously 
fanclfid. If wo fix about the 8th or 9th c. before 
Clirist, we will perhaps not be far -wrong.^ Of 
the otiier Greek settlements in Italy— most, if not 
.all of which were hater than those in Sicily — ^the 
earliest was Sybaris (founded by the Aohmans, 720 
1 ). c.); next, Croton (by the Achteans, -710 b.c.); 
then Tarentum (by the Spartans, 70S u. c.),-Locri 
(by the Locrians, 70S n. C., according to others, thirty 
or forty years later), Rhegium (by the Chalcidians j 
date of origin not luiown, but believed by some to 
be older than even Sybai-is), Metapontum (by the 
Ach!eaus,700— GSO n. o.), and Velia(by thoPhoeaxms, 
510 n. c.). Thi.se cities bec.arae, in their turn, the 
parents of many othere. 

Of the e.arlicr history of hi. G., we know almost 
nothing. The settlements appoat to have risen 
rapidly to power and wealth, partly by the brisk 
commerce which thej’' c.arried on with the mother- 
country, and partly also, it is conjectured, by .an 
amalgamation' with the Pelasgio (and therefore 
kindred) natives of the interior. This, we are told 
bj- Polybius, actually' jiappened at Locri, and most 
probably elsewhere also. About the year 530 n. c., 
Pythagoras the philosopher arrived at Crotona, and 
soon acquired an influence in hi. G. which was 
qrrito wouderfid, though it did 'not last long. The 
quarrels between the difierent cities were often 
bitter and bloody ; and finally, 272 — 271 B. c., the 
Romans conquered the -rrholo of Lower Italy. Long 
before this, several of the cities had disappeared. 
iSj’baris, for example, was destroyed by the Croto- 
nians as early as 510 n. c., and now the rest more or 
loss rapidlj' sunk into decajq and ■were, in the time 
of Cicero, 'U’ith a few excepitious, reduced to utter 
min. 

HI AGRE'STA. See kLiGNisimi. 

JIAGNESIAN LIJIESTORE. See Dolomite. 

TyIAGRE'SIUJI (symb. Mg, eq. 12 — ^new sj’stem, 
■24 — sp.gr. 1‘74) is generallyrauked with those metals 


whose oxides form the alktibue e.arths (bai-yta, 
strontia, lime), but in many respects it more closely 
resembles zinc. It is a malle.able ductile metal, of the 
colour .and bi'iUiancj' of silver. It fuses at about the 
melting-point of tin (about ■142°), and at an extreihe 
heat it m.ay 'be distilled like zinc. IVhen ignited in 
dry air or in oxj-gen gas, it brums ■with extraordinary 
brilliancy, and is oxidised into magnesia. In dry 
air, it undergoes little change, and is much less 
oxidis.abio than the other metals of the same grorrp. 
It does not decompose cold writer ; but if the water 
be heated to .about 90°, there is a slight evolution of 
hydrogen ; and if the temperature is raised to 212°, 
hydrogen is given off rapidlj' and abundantly. When 
thrown into strong hj'di'ochloiao acid, it inflames 
and becomes converted into chloride of m.agnesium, 
while hydrogen is given off. 

It is obtauied from its chloride either by the 
action of sodium or potassium, or by simple electro- 
lytic decomposition ; but the ordinary processes are 
cfiflicult, and yield the metal only in minute quan- 
tities._ A patent has, however, been taken out by 
klr Sonstadt for improvements in its manufacture, 
by ■u’hich it c.an be produced by the pound. 

Magnesia (MgO) is the only oxide of m.agnesium. 
It is a white bifllty powder, devoid of taste or smell, 
and having a sp. gr. of 3‘C5 ; it is infusible, and 
almost insoluble in avater; and -when placed on 
moistened test-paper, is seen to have an alkaline 
reaction. "When mixed ■with w.ater, it gradually 
forms a hj’drate (MgO,HO), ■without, as in the c.ase 
of lime, any Bensi'ole elevation of he.at, and this 
hydrate slowly absorbs carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. Magnesia does not occur native, and 
is usually obtained by the prolonged application 
of beat to the carbonate. Hydr.ate of magnesia 
occurs naturalfy in a crystalline form in the mmeral 
Brucite. 

Magnesia Alba, the common white magnesia of 
commerce, is a mixture of the hydrate of magnesia 
and of hydr.ated carbonate. It is obtained by the 
precipitation of a hot solution of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, by a hot solution of carbon.ate of potash or 
soda, and by then coUecting and drying the deposit 

Of the magnesian salts, some are soluble, and 
some insoluble in water. The soluble salts have a 
peculiar and very bitter taste, and hence the German 
name, Biltercrde (bitter-c.aTth) for magnesia. All 
the salts which are insoluble in water, except the 
silicate, dissolve m hydrochloric and nitric acids. 

Carbonate of Magnesia occurs native in the 
mineral magnesite, and in association with carbonate 
of lime in dolomite, from which it m.ay be manufac- 
tured in a very pure state by Mr Pattinson’s process, 
which "consists essentially^ in the folio-wing steps. 
Finely' ground dolomite is exposed for some time to 
a red heat, by which the c.arbonate of magnesia is 
decomposed ; the powder is then introduced into a 
very strong vessel, where it is mixed -with water, 
and carbonic acid gas forced in under heavy pres- 
sure till it ceases to be absorbed ; the carbonate of 
magnesia becomes dissolved as bicarbonate, while 
the carbonate of lime remains unchanged ; on boiliug 
the clear liquid, c.arbonate of magnesia is deposited, 
and carbonic acid expelled. 

Sidphate of Magnesia, or Epsom Salts (Mg 0 ,S 03 +’ 
7Aq), is the most important of the magnesian salts. 
It is obtained from Be.a-avater, or from magnesian 
limestone (dolomite), or from the mother-liquor of 
alum-works, by processes into which we have not 
space to enter, and is a common ingredient in 
mineral waters (see ErsoM Salt). It is soluble in 
three times' its weight of water at 60°, and in less 
water at a higher temperature, the solution having 
a hitter, disagreeable taste. 

Nitrate of Magnesia (Mg 0 ,N 05 -fGAq) occurs in 
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certain mineral ■waters, biit is of no special import- n 

A Phosphate of Magnesia, liaNing the formiUa a 
H 0 , 2 Mg 0 ,P 05 + 14Aq, is obtained by the mixture p 
of solutions of sulphate of magnesia and of ordinary h 
phosphate of soda. It occurs either in^ an amor- n 
phons state or in six-sided prisms, aecordmg as the 
solutions are more or less concentrated. Th*® salt is 
a constituent of the seeds of -u-heat and the other h 
cereals, of bones, and of various morbid concretions, r 
The Phosphate of Ammonia and Magnesia, Icno-ivn a 
also as Ammoniaco-magnesian Pliosphate and as I 
Triple Phosphate (NH,0,2Mg0,P0,-l-12Aq), is a 
more important salt than the preceding. It ocems i 
cither in minute crystalline grains, or m beautiful t 
transparent four-sided prisms of considerable sae, t 
and v-ith a very characteristic appeamncc. The l 
formation of the salt, avhich is only slightly soluble t 
in pure vater, and is quite insoluble in avater con- ' 
taiiihu' free ammonia or its hydrodilomte, not only ^ 
furnishes a a’cry delicate test for the presence of i 
magnesia, but enables us to determine its quantity. ] 
This phosphate of ammonia and magnesia _ is i 
readily formed by mixing a solution of .a magnesian 
salt avith liydrochlorate of ammonia, phosphate of 
soda, and a little free ammoni.a. It is an occasional 
constituent of urinary calcidi, and crj’stalbses in 
beautiful iirisms from urine and other animal Uuids, 
avhon they begin to putrefy. It is also frequently 
present in the excrements in cases of diarrlicca. 

The sUicates of magnesia are numerous. A limge 
munbor of minerals are formed either avholly or p.artly 
of them, among which may bo mentioned Olianne or 
Chi-ysolitc, Talc, Steatite or Soapstone, Meerschaum, 
Serpentine, Augite, lioniblcnde, &c. • 

Tlio haloid salts of magnesium— the chlondo, iodide, 
and bromide— are of no special interest, except that 
the chloride of magnesium is, next to chloride of 
sodium, the most abundant of the salts existing m 

Bca•^vatcr. . ■, -i • r 

The compounds of magnesium employed in mccU* 
cine arc magnesia, its carbonate and its sulpUate. 

Mamicsia is presented in smaU doses (from -ten 
fTains^to a scruple), as an antacid, in cases of xmduc 
acidity of the stomach, heartburn, and .abnormal 
acidity of the urine ; in larger doses (from a smiplc 
to a drachm), it produces distinct purgative cllccts. 
It is useful, especially when combined mtli rhubarb 
and a little giimcr (iii the form of Compound Kliu- 

b. arb Powderor'Gregory’s Mixture),a3 a purgative for 
children, in acid conditions of the .alimentary canal. 

C.arbonate of magnesia (magnesia alba) acts in tlio 
same iiiauncr as magnesia, except that it is less 
active, since more than half of it consists of w.ater 
and carbonic acid. Dinneford s Solution of Magnesia, 
and other fluid preparations of the same n.ature, are 
made by dissohnng this salt in water cli.arged mth 

c. arbonic acid. A'clrachm of carbonate of ni.agncsia, 
the iuice of one lemon, and a wine-gl.assful of water, 
constitute an agreeable laxative, a citrate of mag- 
nesia being thus formed. 

Sulphate of magnesia is a purgative in very general 
use. It is much employed in febrile aflections, and 
when the portal system is congested : it b® 

used in almost any case in which a mild but efficient 
laxative is required. Its dose v.aries from two to 
four or six drachms. In combination with ^e infu- 
sion of senna, it forms the ordinary Black PratigliL 
See M. AND THE Mac.ne.siu5i LiGiir in Surr., \ ol. A. 

MA'GNETISM (said to be derived from the city 
Magnesia, where the loadstone was first tliscovered) 
is the power which the maguet has to attract iron. 
Under ‘ Diamagnetism ’ it is st.ated tb.at every sub- 
stance is more or less affected by the magnet, but 
as iron is pcir excellence magnetic, the term is cbicfly 
used with reference to it. Slaguots .are of two kinds, 
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natural .and artificial. Natiwal m.agnets consist of 
the ore of iron called magnetic, fomiliarly known 
as loadstone. Artificial magnets are, for the most 
part, straight or bent bars of tempered steel, which 
have’ been magnetised by the action of other 
maimets, or of the galv.anic current. 

Polarity of the Magnet.— TAxe power of the magnet 
to attract iron is by no me.ans equal throughout its 
length. If a sm.all iron ball 
be ^suspended by a thread, 
and a magnet (fig. 1) be 
passed along in front of it 
from one end to the other, 
it is powerfully attracted at 
the ends, but not at all in ^ 
the middle, the magnetic _ 
force increasing with the dis- ^ 

tance from the middle of the 
b.ar. The ends of the magnet Mff 
avherc the .attractive power 
is greatest arc called its C — P 

poles. By causing a m.agnctic Fig. 1. 

needle moving horizontally to 

vibrate in front of the different parts of a magnet 
placed a'crtic.ally, and counting the number of \dbra- 
tions, the rate of increase of the magnetic intensity 
may be exactly found. Fig. 2 gives a graphic anew 
of this incrc.ase. NS is the magnet; the hnos nN, 



aa &c., represent tho magnetic intensities at the 
points N, n, &c., of the magnet; and the ciin’e of 
mai'nctic intensity, Nfihln'n , is the line formed by i 
tlic extremities of all tbc npriglit lines, it ■\vill 1)C 
seen from tho figure that the force of both halves, 
takin" hi as the dividing-point, is disposed in 
exactly the same w.ay, th.at for some distance on 
cither side of the middle or neutral point there is 
.an absence of force, and that its intensity increases 
with <weat rapidity tow.ards the ends. The centres 
of fwiu'ity of the areas hINn and hISn'are the poles 
of “the magnet, which must therefore be situated 
near, but not .at the extremities. 

A maanct has, then, two poles or centres or 
maanetic force, each hartng .an equal power of 
attracting iron. This is the only property, however, 
which they possess in 
common, for avhen the 
poles of one magnet .are 
made to act on those of 
another, a striking dis- 
simil.arity is brought to 
light. To shew this, let 
us suspend a magnet, 

NS, fig. 3, by a b.aud of Ac 

paper, M, hanging from ^ 

a cocoon thread (a thread La l '' ' ■ 1-=' .. ' -- — — — ^ 

without torsion). When 

the magnet is left to Fig. 3. 

itself, it takes up a fixed_ 

position, one end keeping north, and the other 
south. The north pole c.annot be made to stand 
as a south pole, and vice versd; for when the 
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' is disturbed, both poles return to their 

(.ripitinl po-itions. Ilcre, then, is n strikino dis- 
; ;iniIority in the jiolcs, by means of avhich are 
1 are enabled to elistinffuish them as north pole tlnd 
I ^nnfli po!'-. '\^'llon thus suspended, let us noav try 
the eli'oet of another magnet upon it, and avc shall 
find that the polo of the suspended magnet that is 
; attracted by one of the poles of the second mamet 
is repelled by the other, and vice rersd; and where 
the one polo attracts, the other repels. If, noar, the 
second magnet bo hung like the first, it avill he 
, found that'the pole aa-hich attracted the north ]»olo 
of the first magnet is a south polo, and th.at the pole 
aa-hich repelled it is a north polo. dVo thus le.am, 
that (nrh magntt haa two poles, - the one a north, 
and the other a south pole, alR-e in their poirer o/ 
attraeling soft iron, hit rlijrcring in their action on 
the poles of another magnet, like poles repelling, and 
nnlde poles attracting, each other. 

It might be thought that, bj’ diandii^ .n magnet 
at its centre, the taa-ca poles could bo insid.atod, the 
one half containing all the north pol.ar m.agnetism, 
aud the other the south. When this is done, hoaa-- 
ea-cr, both Inlvc.s become separate magnets, aa-ith taa-o 
pole.s in each— the original north and south polc.s 
standing in the same relation to the other taa-o poles 
called into caiistcuco by the sepanation. _ li'c con 
therefore tier/r hare one kind of magnetism with- 
out haring it a’-ocialed in the same magnet with the 
same amount ef the opposite magnetism. It is this 
double mnnifestatiou of force aa-liich constitutes the 
polarity of the raaenct. 

The "fact of the -freely suspended magnet taking 
aip a fixed ]iositiou, has led to the theory, that the 
c.irth itself is a huge magnet, h.aa-ing its nortli and 
south magnetic poles in the neighbourhood of the 
poles of the n'tis of rot.atiou, aiul that the magnetic 
I needle or susip'-ndcd magnet turns to them as it 
1 docs to thos-- of .a neighbouring magnet. All tlie 
manifestations of terre.stiial magnetism gia-e decided 
< niifii-.aialion of this tlioorj'. It is on this a-ieaa" th.at 
I the Frencii call the uoi-lU jaole of the magnet tlu' 
j south pole [pole au'tral), and the south the north 
I pf'lo ip-de hon'al) : for if the earth he taken .a,s the 
I it.and.ard. its nortii magnetic pole must attnact the 
j south pole of othor magnets, aud riee rersd. lii 
! Enelaud and Gcnnany, tiio north pole of a magnet 
j i= the one aa hieh, aa-lica freely Buspciidcd, jtoints to 
] the north, and no reference is made to its relation 
I to the magiiat'sm of the earth. 

jrorm of Mi.rjnets . — Artificial magnets .are cither 
I hav-magnets or hnrsc-phoc-magnets. When poaa crliil 
I magm t i .arc to ho made, several thin bars are jdaced 
1 tide by tMc avith tlicir poles lying in the same 
av.a}’. 'i'liey end in a iiiccc of iron, to wliich they aie 
hound hy'a hr.i's .ccrciv or frame. Three or four 
of thc-o'may bo put up into tlic bundle, .and Uic.-'c 
again into bundles of three .and four (fig. 4). .Such .a 
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collection of magnets is e.allcd a magnetic magazine 
or hatlcrg. A magnet of this kind is more powerful 
than a solid one of the same avcight and size, hecause 
thin hara can he more strongly and regul.arly 
magnetised than thick one;--. Fig. 7 is a horseshoc- 
m-.'/netic magarine. Tiie ccntr.al lamina protnulcs 
tlightly he3’ond the other, and it is to it that the 
armature is attached, the whole action of the m.agnct 
being concentrated on the projection. A natural 
imgnot is shewn in fig. 5. It is a parallelopipcd of 
magnetic iron ore, with pieces of soft iron, XN and 


SS, hound to its poles hy a hr.ass frame encholing 
the whole. The lower ends of the soft iron hiirs 
act as the poles, and support the armature, A. Tlic 



magnetic needle is a am.all m.agnot nicely balanced 
on a line point. Sec Compass. 

jragnetie Induction . — Wlicn .a short bar of soft 
iron, ns (fig. G), is suspended from one end S of the 
magnet NS, it bccome.s for tlio time powerfully 
m.agiictic. It assumes a north and south polo, like 



.a regular magnet, as maj' ho seen by using .a small 
m.agiictic needle : and if its lower end, s, bo diiiped 
into iron filing.s, it .attracts them .as a magnet avould 
do. \7nien it is taken away from NS, tlio filings fall 
o(i; and all trace of magnetism di.s.appcar3. It need 
not be in actual contact to sliew magnetic proper- 
ties ; when it is siinplv brought near, the same thing 
is .--cen, though to a’lc.ss extent. If the inducing 
magnet he strong enough, the induced^ magnet, ns, 
avlicn in contact, can induce a bar like itself, placed 
at its cxtreinitj*, to become a magnet ; and this 
second imlucod magnet m.av tr.insmit the inag- 
m-ti--ni to a third, and so on, the action being, how- 
ever, weaker each time. If a steel bar he used for 
this exjierinient, a singular diffcr- 
ciiee i.s observed in its action ; it 
is onlj' .after some time that it 
lu-gins to exhibit magnetic pro- 
perties, .and, avlicn exhibited, they 
are feebler than in the soft ii-nii 
bar. When the steel b.ir is 
rcinovod, it docs not part iiistaiillj’ 
with its magnetism, ns the soft 
iron bar, hut retains it pennan- 
eiitlj'. Steel, tliorefore, lias a 
force which, in the first instance, 
resists the assumption of mag- 
iiclism ; and, when assuiiied, 
resists its avitlnlr.aw.al. This is 
c.allcd the cocrcitire force. The 
harder the temper of the steel, 
the more i-i the coercitivo force 
developed in it. It is this force also, in the load- 
stone, svliicli cii.ahlcs it to retain its magnetism. 

Magnelisalion. Bg Single Touch (Fr. simple touche, 
Ger. cinfachcr Strich ). — The steel bar to he magnetised 
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is laid on a table, and tbo pole of a powerful 
magnet is rubbed a few times along its length, 
always in tbe same direction. If the magnetising 
polo be north, the end of the bar it first touches 
each time becomes also north, and the one where 
it is lifted south. The same thing may be done by 
putting, say, the north magnetising pole first on tho 
middle of the bar, then giving it a few passes from 
tbe middle to tho end, returning always in an arch 
from the end to tho middle. After doing tbe same 



to the other half with tho south pole, the magnetis- 
ation is complete. Tho first end rubbed becomes tho 
south, and the other the north pole of the new 
magnet. — By Divulrd Touch (Fr. touche sCparcc, Ger. 
getrenrtter Slrich). — This method is shewn in fig. 8. 
The bar ns to bo magnetised is placed on a piece of 
wood IV, arith its ends abutting ou tho extremities 
of two powerful magnets NS and SN. Tu'O rubbing 
magnets are placed with their poles together on tho 
middle of ns, inclined at an angle rather less than 



Fig. 9. 


30° with it. They arc tlicn simult.aneously moved 
aw.ay from each other to the ends of jis, and brought 
l)ack in .an arch again to tho middle. After this 
is repc.ated a few times, the bar ns is fully magnet- 
ised. The disposition of the poles is shewn in the 
, figure by tho letters N or n, 
t> meaning a north, and S or .?, 
a south jiolc. This method 
communicates .a very regular 
m.ignetisra, and is employed 
for magnetic needles, or 
where accuracy is needed. — 
The magneti.sation by Double 
Touch is of less practical 
importance, and need not 
here be described. It com- 
municates a powerfid, but 
sometimes wregidar mag- 
netism, giidiig rise to con- 
si entire poles — that is, to 
more poles than two in the 
, m.agnet. 

For horseshoo - magnets, 
Ilofi'cr’s method is generally' 
followed. Tho imlncing 
magnet (fig. 9) is placed vertically' on the magnet 
to bo formed, and moved from the ends to the bend, 
or in the opposite way', and brought round again, in 
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an arch, to the starting-point. A soft iron armature . 
is placed at the poles of the induced magnet. That ' 
the operation may succeed well, it is necessary for j 
both magnets to be of tho same width. The same j 
method in.ay also be followed for magnetising bai-s. i 
The bars (fig. 10) NS and N'S', with the armatures I 
ah and cd, are placed so as to form a rectangle ; and 
the horseshoe-magnet is made to glide along both 
in the way just described. 

Magnetisation by the Earth. — The inductive action 
of terrestrial magnetism is a strildng proof of tho 
trath of the theory already referred to, that tho 
earth itself is a magnet. When a steel rod is held 
in a position p.araUel to the Dipping-needle (q. v.), it 
becomes, in the course of time, permanently mag- 
netic. This residt is reached sooner when tho bar 
is rubbed with a piece of soft iron. A bar of soft 
iron held in tho same position is more powerfully 
but only temporarily' aflected, and when reversed, 
the poles arc not reversed with the bar, but remain 
as before. If when so held it receive at its end a 
few sharp blows of a hammer, the magnetism is 
rendered permanent, and now the poles are reversed 
when the b.ir is reversed. The torsion caused by 
the blows of tbo hammer appears to commimicate to 
the bar a coercitive force. Wo may imJerstand from 
this how tho tools in workshops are generally mag- 
netic. VTieuever l.irge masses of iron are stationary 
for any length of time, they are sure to give evidence 
of magnetisation, and it is to the inductive action 
of the earth’s poles acting through .a^es that tho 
magnetism of the loadstone is to bo attributed. 

Preservation and Power of Magnets. — Magnets, 
when freshly magnetised, are sometimes more power- 
ful than they afterwards become. In tliat case, 
they gradually fall- off in strength, till they reach 
a point at which their strength remains constant. 
This is c.allod the poin t of saturation. If a magnet has 
not been raised to this point, it will lose nothing 
after magnetisation. We m.ay asoert.ain whether a ' 
m.agnet is at satur.ation'by magnetising it w'ith a 
more powerful magnet, and seeing whether it retains 
more magnetism than before. The saturation 
point depends ou the coercitivo force of the magnet, 
and not on the power of the magnet -with which it 
is rubbed. 'When a magnet is above satm-ation, it 
is soon reduced to it by' repeatedly' drawing .away 
tho armatiu-o from it. After reaching this point, 
magnets uill keep tho same strength for y'ears 
together if not subjected to rough usage. It is 
favour.ablo for the preservation of magnets that they 
be proiddcd with an armature or keeper. For 
further information, see article ArJi.VTUEE. The 
power of a horscshoe-m.aguet is usually tested by' 
tho weight its armatm-e c.an bear ■without breaking 
away' from tbe magnet. Hiickcr gives tho follouing 
formula for this weight: W — a.ym- •, IF is tho 
ch.arge e.Nprcssed in pounds ; a, a constant to be 
ascertained for. a particiUar quality of steel ; and 
m is tbe weight in pounds of the magnet. Ho 
found, in the magnets that ho constructed, a to be 
12'G. According to this value, a magnet weighing 
2 oz. sustains a weight of 3 lbs. 2 oz., or 25 times 
its own weight ; •whereas a^ magnet of 100 lbs. 
sustains only' 271 lbs., or ratlier less than 3 times 
its own weight. Small magnets, therefore, are 
stronger for tlieir size than large ones. The reason 
of this may be thus explained. Two magnets of 
tho same size and power, acting separately, support 
twice tho weight that one of them does; but if tho 
two be joined, so as to foi-m one magnet, they do 
not sustain the double, for the two magnets being 
in closo proximity, act inductively on c.ach other, 
and so Icssen-the conjoint power. Similarly, sever.al 
magnets made up into a battery have not a force 
proportionate to their number. Largo magnets in the 
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r.imc T.'.iy la.iy lie consiclcied as made up o£ scvcrjil 
Jaiuiue.’. interfering niutu.ally ■ndth each other, and 
rendering (!:o action of the whole very much less 
than the sum of the powers of each. The liest 
method of .ascertaining the strength of bar-magnets 
is to c.inse a magnetic needle to oscillate at a 
given distance from one of their poles, thh axis of 
, the needle and the polo of the magnet being in the 
magnetic meridian. These oscillations observe the 
I l.aw of pendulum motion, so th.at the force tending 
to hring the neeiUo to rest is proportionate to the 
square of the number of oscillations in a stated 
time. 

Action of Magnets on cadi other. — Cotdomh 
\ discovered, by the oscillation of the m.agnetic 
I needle in the presence of magnets in the wmy 
just described, that idtcn magnets are so placed that 
I firo adjoining jioles mag act on each other teilhoul 
I the interference of the opposite poles, that is, when 
j the magnets .are largo compared with the distance 
I between their centres, their allraetirc or reputsire 
I force varies invcrsclg as the sguare of the distance. 

I Gauss proved from this theorctic.ally, and cxliihitcd 
I experimentally, that when the distance between the 
j centres of two m.agncts is barge comp.ared with the 
j size of the magnets, that is, when the action of ^ 
! hoth poles comes into flag, their action on cadi oUier 
j varies invcrsclg as the cube of the distance. 

I Efflet of Heat on Magnets. — ^Il’hon a magnet is 
heated to redness, it loses permanently every trace 
of magnetism ; iron, also, at a red heat, ceases to bo 
[ attracted by the magnet. *At temperatures below 
I red hor.t. the magntit parts avith some of its power, 

I the loss increasing avith the temperature. The 
I temperatures at avhich other substances affected 
i by the magnet lose their m.agnetism differ from 
' that of iroii. Cohalt remains magnetic at the 
I highest temperatures, and nickel loses tliis property 
•at GG2’ F. 

Ampere's Theory of Magnetlmi. — This theory 
forms^ the link between magnetism and gala-anic 
cleotricity, and gives a simple cxiilanation of the 
phenomena of eleotro-magectism and magneto- 
clectrlcit 3 '. "\Vo shall therefore preface the short 
discussion of these two subjects by a reference to it. 
Ampere considers that every particle of a magnet 
has closed currents circulating about it in the s.amo 
direction. A section of a m.agnot according to tliis 
theorj'' is sliomi in fig. 11. All the separate currents 
in the various particles maj', however, he considered 
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Tig. 11. 

to ho cqmv.alcnt to one strong current circulating 
round the whole (fig. 12). lYe are to loolc upon a 
I magnet, then, .as a sy.stom, so to speak, of rings or 
I rectangles, placed side by side, so ns to form a 
I cj’linder or prism, in each of wliich a current in the 
J same direction is circulating. Before magnetisation, 
, the currents run in different directions, so that their 
I effect as a system is lost, and the effect of indne- 
] tion is to hring them to run in the same direction, 
j The perfeetion of m-agnetis-ation is to render the 
1 v.arious currents paral'el to each other. Soft iron, in 
I con.seqnonce of its offering no resistance to such a 
1 disposition, becomes more powerfully magnetic under 



Fig. 12. 


induction than steel, where such resistance exists. 
Experiment very strongly confirms the truth of 
this theory. Helices ot copper-wire, in which a 
current is made to circulate, manifest all the pro- 
perties of a magnet. Snob arc shewn, in skeleton, 
in figs. 13 and 14. Each convolution of the spiral 



Fig. 13. 


ma 5 ' he taken as a suhstitnto for ono of tho rings 
above spoken of. In helix (fig. 1.3), the current, 
after entering, goes from right to left (contraiy to 
the hands of a watch), and it is hence called left- 
handed; in fig. 14, it goes -with the h.ands of a 
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Fig. 14. 


w.atch, and is right-handed. The extremities of 
both helices act on tho magnetic needle like the 
poles of a m.agnct while tho current passes. Tho 
poles aro shcrni by the letters N and S, and this 
c.m be c.asily dedneed from Ampere’s rule (see 
Galvanism), for, suppose the little figure of a m.an to 
ho placed m any part of tho lielLx (lig. 13), so that, 
while he looks tow.ards tho axis of the helix, tho 
current enters by his feet, and loaves hj' his head, 
the north polo will be at his left hand, ns shown in 
the figiue. In the left-handed helix (fig. 14), tho 
poles aro reversed according to tho same rule. If 
cither of these helices be hung so as to bo oap.ahlo 
ofhorizont.al motion, which, by a simple construction, 
can easily bo done, ns soon .as tho current is estab- 
lished, the north and south poles place themselves 
exactly as those of the magnetic noctUe would do ; 
or, if they were hung so ns to be able to move 
vertically in tho magnetic meridian, they would 
take up the position of the Dipping-needle (q. v.). 

These movements can bo still further cxpl.ainod 
by rcfcreuco to the mutn.al action of clootrio 



currents on each other. It is foimd that when two 
airrcnts arc free to move, they endeavour to place 
themselves parallel to cadi other, and to move in the 
same direction, and that currents running in the same 
direction attract, and those running in opposite direc- 
tions, repel'. The apparatus fig. IS is intended to 
prove this. The rectangle cd^ is movable round 
tho pins, a and J, resting on two mercury cups. 
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Tho arrangement is such that -n-hile the rectangle 
edef is movable about its axis, a current can con- 
tinue steadily to flow in it. Further description is 
unnecessary, the diagram explaining itself. If a 
•wire in which a current passes downw.ards he placed 
vcrtic.ally near cd, cd is attracted by it ; but if the 
current pass upwards, it is repelled, and ef attracted. 
Place, now, tho wire below and ji.arallci to dc. If 
tho current passes in the direction d to e, no change 
takes place, as the attraction cannot shew itself; 
hut if tho current moves from e to d, the avholc 
turns round till it stands where e was, and both 
currents run tho s.amo ■waj’. If the wiro he placed 
at right angles to de, the rectangle turns round and 
comes to rest, when both currents are parallel, and 
in the same direction. 

According to Ampere’s theory, the earth, being 
a magnet, h.as curi ents ciretdating about it, which, 
according to his rule, must he from east to avest, 
tho north polo of tho earth heitig, in our av.ay of 
spc.aking, a south polo. A m.aguet, then, will not 
come to rest till the currents moa-ing below it jilace 
themselves parallel to and in the direction of tho 
e.wth's currents. This is shown in fig. 1C, avhere 
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a section of a magnet is reprosented in its position 
of rest with refereuco to the earth-currenb The 
upper current being further away from the earth- 
current, is le.ss nflected by it, and it is the lower 
current that determines the position. A ni.agnctic 
needle, therefore, turns towards tho north to allow 
tho eiirreiits moving below it to [dace themselvc.s' 
arallcl to the earth's current Tliis also is shewn 
y the rectangle in fig. 15, which comes to real 
avhen d and c lie east and west 

JJlcclro-inri;iii‘li~in iiieludes .all [dieiiomcna in 
avhicli an eleetrie eniToiit jiroduccs magiielisin. The 
most important result 
of this [lower of the 
current is tho electro- 
magnet This con.'ists 
{lig. 17) geiiei-ally of a 
round bar of soft iron 
bent into the hon-c- 
shoe fonii, with an 
insulated avirc coiled 
round its extremities. 
When .a current [lasses 
tliroiigh the coil, the 
soft iron h.'.r hecoine.s 
iiistanllj- magnetic, 
and attracts the arnia- 
tnro avitli a sliar|i 
click. When the cur- 
rent is Blop[)ed, this 
[lower dis.ap[ie.ai-s ns 
suddenly as it came. 
EIcctro-niagncts far outrival [lerm.aiiciit nnagnets in 
strcngtli. Small electro magnets have hecn made 
hy_ .loule which Biip[iort 3500 times their own 
avcight, a feat imine.xsurahly superior to anj thiiig 
performed by steel magnets. 'When the current 
is of moderate strength, and the iron core more 
than a third of an iiicli in diameter, the inaijnrthm 
induced is in projwrtion to the strength of the current 
and of the numher of turns in the coil. Wien the 
bar is thinner than one-third of an inch, a maximum 
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is soon reached beyond which additional turns 
of the wire give no additional magnetism ; and 
even when the core is thick, these turns must not 
he heaped on each other, so as to place them 
beyond infliicncing the core. It follows from the 
above [irinciplc, that in the horseshoe-magnet, 
Avhcrc tlic inductive action in tho armature must 
be talcen into account, that the weight which the 
magnet sustains is in xn-oporlion to the squares of 
the strengths of the currents, and to the squares of 
the number of turns of the tvire. This maximmu 
is in dilTerent magnets proportional to the area 
of section, or to the square of tho diameter of the 
core. Tim electro-magnet, from tho ease with 
which it is made to assiimo or lay aside its mag- 
netism, or to reverse its poles, is of the ntmo°t 
v.alne in electrical and mochanioal contrivances. 
The action of the electro-magnet is quite in keeping 
with Ampere’s theorj', as the current of tho coil, 
acting on the various currents of the individual 
molecules, [daces them p.irallel to itself, in which 
condition the soft iron bar nets powerfully as a 
magnet. The direction of the current and tho 
nature of the coil being known, the poles are easily 
detennined by Ampere's rule. 

Ihlectro-magnctic Maehiucf, — These take advantage 
of the facility with wliich the [lolcs of an electro- 
magnet innj’ bo revereed, by which attractions and 
rc|ni!.sions m.ny bo so arranged with anntlio’- magnet 
as to [iroduco a constant rotation. The forms in 
which they occur arc exceedingly various, hut tho 
dcscri[)tion of the apparatus in fig. 18 will sullico 
to illustrate their prinoiplo of working. KS is a 
fixed [icnnaiiciit magnet (it could ho equally well 
.an olectro-in.agiiet) ; the clcotro-niagnot, ns, is fixed 
to the axis te, and tho cmls of tho coil arc soldered 



to the ring c, encircling a projection on the axis. 
Tho ring has two slits in it, dividing it into two 
li.alvcs, and filled with a non-coiidiicting ra.aterial, 
so that the halves are insulated from each other. 
Pressing on this broken ring, on op[)osite sides, are 
two springs, a and b, which proceed from the two 
hiiidiiig-sercws into which the wires, -t- and — , 
from tho battery are fixed. In the position shown 
in tho figure, tho current is supposed to [lass .along 
«, to the half of the ring in connection with tho end 
f, of tho coil, to go through the coil, to pass by g to 
tho other halt of the ring, nnd to pass along b, in its 
return to tho battery. Tho magnetism induced by 
the current in tho cleolro-mngnet, makes s a south, 
and 71 a north pole, h^’ virtue of wliioh N attracts s. 
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and S attracts n. By this doiihle attraction, ns 
is brought into a line -i^dth NS, where it would 
remain, did not just then the springs pass to the 
other halves of the ring, and reverse the ciuxcnt, 
jnaldng a a north, and n a south pole. Eepulsion 
between the like poles instantly ensues, and ns is 
driven onwards through a quarter revolution, and 
then attraction as before between unlike poles takes 
it through another qu.arter, to place it once more 
axially. A perpetual rotation is in this w.ay kept 
up. The manner in which a constant rot.ary motion 
may be obtained by eleotro-m.agnotism being under- 
stood, it is easy to conceive how it maj' be adapted 
to the disch.argo of regidar work. Powerfid m.achiues 
of this kind ^lavo been made with a view to sup- 
plant the steam-entpne ; but such attempts, both in 
respect of economy aud constancy, have proved utter 
failures. 

2Ta^iicto-cledrlcUy ineludcs all phenomena where 
magnetism gives rise to electricit}’. Undar Induction 
of Jileetric Currents (q. v.), it is stated that when a 
coil, in which a current circulates, is quickl 3 ' jd.accd 
within another coil unconnected with it, .t contrary 
induced current in the outer coil marks its entnince, 
•and when it is withdrawn, a direct induced current 
attends its rvithdrawal. A^Trile the prim.arj' coil 
remains stationarj' in the secondarj- coil, though the 
current continues to flow stoadilj' in the priraarj', ■ 
no curreht is induced in the sccond.arj' coil. It 
is .also shewn, that if, while the primary coil is 
stationarj’, the strength of its current bo incre.ascd i 
or diminished, each increase aud diminution induce 
. opposite currents in the sccoudarj' coil. Change, in 
fact, whether in the position or ciUTOnt strength of 
.the primary coil, induces currents in the secondary 
coil, and the intensitj’ of the induced current is 
in proportion to the amount and suddenness of 
the change. In singular confinnatiou of Ampere’s 
theorj', a permanent bar-m.agnet m.ay bo substituted 
for the priniarj’ coil in these experiments, and the 
same i’csults obtained with greater intensity. When 
a bar-magnet is introduced into the secondary coil, 
a current is indicated, and when it is withdrawn, 
a current in a contrarj’ direction is observed, .and 
these currents take place in the directions required 
bj' Ampere’s theorj-. A ch.ange of position of the 
magnet is marlied bj' a current, as in the former 
case. If wo had tlic means of increasing or lessen- 
ing the magnetism of the bar, currents would be 
induced the s."mo as those obtained by strengthen- 
ing or weakening 
the cunent in the 
ju’iinary coil. It is 
this inductive power 
of iron .attlioinoincnt 
tliat a change takes 
jilaco in its mag- 
netism, that forms 
tlio basis of magneto- 
clcctrio machines. 
Tlie m.anncr in which 
this is taken ad- 
vantage of, will be 
casilj’ understood bj- 
reference to flg. 19. 
NS is a permanent 
liorseslioe - m.agnet, 
and let us suppose 
it to be fixed; CD 
is .a bar of soft iron, 
with coils A and B 
wound round its 
extremities, and may 
bo looked upon as the armature of the m.agnet. CD 
i.'^ c.apable of rotation round the axis EP. So long 
-as CD remains in the position indic.atcd in the 



figure, no currents .are induced in the surrounding 
coils, for no change t.akes place in the magnetism 
induced in it by the action of NS. The moment 
that the poles of CD leavo NS, tho magnetism of 
the soft iron diminishes as its distance from NS 
increases ; and when it stands at right angles to its 
former position, the magnetism has disappeared. 
During the first quarter-revolution, therefore, the 
magnetism of the soft iron diminishes, and this is 
attended in the coil (for both coils act, in fact, as one) 
bj’ an electric current, wliicb becomes manifest when 
the cuds c, c, of the coil are joined by a conductor. 
During the second quarter-revolution, the magnetism 
of the ai-mature increases till it reaches a maximum, 
when its poles arc in a line with those of NS. A 
current also marks this incre.ase, and proceeds in the 
same direction as before ; for though the magnetism 
increases instead of diminishes, which of itself would 
reverse tho induced current, tho poles of the revolv- 
ing .’innatiirc, in consequence of their change of 
position with the poles of the permanent magnet, 
h.avc also been rcvei-sed, and this double reversal 
le.avcs the current to mo ve as before. Por the second 
b.alf-rcvolution the current .also proceeds in one 
direction, but in the opposite way, corresponding to 
the reversed position of the armature. Thus, in one 
revolution of a soft iron armature in front of l/ie poles 
of a permanent marjnel two currents arc induced in 
the coils encirclimj it, in opposite directions, each last- 
ing half a revolution, starting from the line Joining 
the poles. 

Magneto-electric Machvic. — The gononal construe. 
tion of a simple magneto-electric machine is shewn 
in fig. 20. NS is a fixed ponnanent magnet. BB 



is a soft iron plate, to which are .attached two 
cjdindcrs of soft iron, round which the coils C .and 
D .are wound. CBBD is thus the revolving aima- 
turc, corresponding to CD in fig. 19. AA. is ,a 
br.ass rod rigidly connected with tho .armature, .and 
also BcrWng as tho rotating axle. P is a cylin- 
dric.al projection on AA, and is pressed upon by two 
fork-like springs, 11 and 1C, which are .also the poles 
of the macliino. The ends, m, n, of the coil .arc 
soldered to two mct.al rings on F, insulated from 
each other.. When the armature revolves, AA and P 
move with it. P, U, .-ind IC arc so constructed as to 
.act as a commutator, reversing the current ,.at each 
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semi-revolution. By this arr.-mgemcut, the opposite 
ciUTents proceeding from tbe coil at each semi- 
revolution are transmitted to H and K in the same 
direction, so that these, vhich constitute the poles of 
the battery, so to speak, remain always of the same 
name. Wlien the armature is m.adc to revolve 
with sufficient rapidity, a very energetic and steady 
current is generated. Of hate ye.ars, immense pro- 
gress has been made in the construction of such 
machines. In ISGG, Wilde of Manchester sur- 
prised .the scientific world by a machine of unpre- 
cedented power; and more recentl3', ' Gramme^ of 
Paris has constructed another still more astonish- 
ing. These are driven by sto.am-engines, and com- 
pletely eclipse both in power and constancy the 
larr'cst galvanic battery hitherto put together. .See 
j\I.r<;.\ETo-r.LixrRic MACiiixr, in Surr., Vol. X. See 
also AnitATURK, Deci.inatio.v Necdle, Diamaonet- 
is.M, Dirrixo Needle, and Botation, Magxjztis.m of. 

MAGNI'FICAT, a musical composition in the 
evening serWee of the llonian Catholic Church, .and 
also of the Luther.an and English Churches. The 
avords are taken from Luke i. dC— fi.!, containing 
the ‘ song of the Virgin Marv,’ which, in the Vulgate, 
begins with Mwjnfjlcat. In the Boman Catholic 
Church, the hlagnilicat is a grand hymn, powcrfid 
in mclodj' and hanminj", nu.'ccd with pomjious 
fugues, and with full instnvmentation. In modern 
times, there have been few attempts in the Boman 
C.atholie service to supersede the older music of the 
Magnificat (hj- ralestrina) ; hut in the scrnco of the 
Church of England, where the music is of a less 
elevated ch.aracter, now compositions arc frcc|ueDtlj’ 
avritten for the M.agiiilicat, by composers strictly of 
the English school. 

JIACNO'LIA, a genus of beautiful trees of the 
natural order Marjnoltncav, having .a calj'.x of three 
serials, a corolla of G — 1- petals, and carpels in 
spikes arranged in cones, and opening at the dors.al 
suture. Thej’ arc iiatia'cs chiefly of North America, 
the Himalaya Jlountaius, China, .and .lapan. The 
ilowci's arc largo and solitarj' ; the leaa'cs barge. 
The avood is in gener.al soft, spongj', and of little 
a’.aluc. jll. grandijlora, sometimes called the Bin 
LaCF.el, has avhito llowera sdmctinies a foot in 
di.ameter. It is a lofty and m.agniliccnt e\-ergroen 
tree, conspicuous at a great distance, found in the 
lower districts from North Carolina to the Gulf of 
Jlexico. It succeids avell .as an orn.imeiital tree in 
the south of England, but in .Scotland requires a avail 
and some protection in wantcr. — . 11 . tripctnla is 
found on the iUlegh.any Mniintairis, ami c.Nteiids .as 
far north as lak -l.i°. From the radi.ited manner in 
aadiich its le.aa'cs arc disposed at the c.xtreiiiitics 
of the branches, it has rcccia’ed the name of 
U.aiiii:ELi..v Tree. It has a ciy lar.-e w bite llow'crs. 
It is one of the siieeies most eominoiil}- culti- 
a’.atcd in Britain, but in Scotland it requires a 
avail. — ill. acuminata inh.abits the same districts, 
and is a lofty tree anth grcenish-yelloav Uoaa-ers. 
It endures the climnto of Brit.am avell, hut its 
floavei'S .are not so much .admired as those of some 
of its congenera. — ill. (jJauca, a n.atia'c of Pcnnsyl- 
a’ania, Virginia, and Carolina, is known by the 
names of Wnnr. Bav, BEAa-Enaa'Oon, .and Saa'Ajir 
,SAS,SArr.AS. It is a tree or slinih of 15 — 20 feet 
in height, avith very hcantifiU and fragrant avhito 
floavcrx— Tlie Yumax, or Chinese M. [M. Yulan or 
conspiciw), has been much cultiamtcd in Chin.a for 
more than tavelvc hundred j’e.ars, on account of its 
hcantiful and fr.agrant avhito floavers, avhich it pro- 
duces in great profusion. It is one of the finest 
ornamental trees ave piosscss, .and succeeds aa-cll in 
the south of England, and against a aa-.all in Scot- 
land. It is a deciduous tree, and the flowers 
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expand before the dea'clopment of the leaa-cs. — ill. 
accelsa, one of the finest species knoaam, is a predom- 
inant tree in some parts of the Himalaya Mountains, 
.at an elevation of 7000 — SOOO feet, the mountains 
when it is in blossom appe,aring as sprinkled a\-ith 
snow'. — M. Camphcllii, another native of the same 
region, produces great rose-coloiu-ed floavers, and is 
described by Dr Hooker as the most superb of the 
genus. — Allied to the genus ill. is Miclielia, some of 
the species of avhich .are amongst the most valuable 
timber trees of Ncpanl, and a’cry ornament.al. The 
bark of some of them is used medicinally, .and the 
fr.agrant flowers of a species c.alled Champac are 
the delight of the people of Hindustan. Jitangliclia 
is another closely allied genus, to avhich belong 
a-aluable timber trees of-Ncp.aul and of the Indian 
islands. — The n.atural order Marjnoliacca: is closely 
allied to Hanunculacca:, differing chiefly in the 
arborescent habit, and in the large stipules aa-hich 
ena'clop the young Ic.aa-C3 before they open, but 
soon fall off. The Icaa'cs are simple. Aromatic 
properties are jirevalent. To this order belong 
the Tulip Tree, Star Anise, and lYinter’s Barh. 

MAGNUSSEN, Eixx, a distinguished scholar 
■and arch.T'ologist, avas horn in 17S1 at Skahholt, in 
Iceland, avlioro liis family, both on his mother’s .and 
father’s side, had for many generations been distin- 
guished for learning and integritj'. In 1797, M. 
entered the university of Copenhagen aaalh a anoav 
of studying for the i.aav; and although ho so far 
fulfilled the original intention of his education as 
to practise this profession for some years in Iceland, 
his strong bent toavards arch.xological pursuits led' 
him, in 1812, to return to Copenhagen, avhere ho 
devoted himself aafith much zeal to his favounto 
studies under the direction of his distinguished 
countr^nuen Tliorkelin and Thorlacius. In 1815, 
ho obtained a chair of literature in the university ; 
and in 1819, at the solicitation of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, he gave a course of lectures on ancient 
northern literature and nijlhology. From this, or 
ca'cn an earlier period, to the close of his life, M. 
dea’oted himself to the elucidation of these subjects 
arith .a success that avas gencrallj' commensurate 
anth the great ability and acute learning avhich ho 
brought to hear upon it, although in some feav 
inst.anccs his zeal led him to adopt too h.astj' con- 
clusions. Among his earliest and most notcavorthy 
avorks arc his j'apcrs on the Ahorigiii.al Homo niid 
Earliest Migrations of the Caucasian Baccs (ISIS) ; 
his contributions to northern archieology (1820) ; the 
indices, glossaries, and lexicon- avhich he compiled 
lor the elucidation of the 2d and .8d of tlio Arnc- 
Magnussen editions of the Ed.l.as (ISIS and 1828); 
his comi>rehensivc translation of the Elder Edda 
[Aldre l.'d(la,orcrsal Off forldarct, Kopen. 1824); .and 
his exposition of the same work [L'dda Iceren off 
dens OpfindeU'’, Kop. 1824). Among his later work.s, 
his lia'namo off Bnncrnc (Kop. 1811) has gia-en ri.=e 
to much angry discussion ; and .although many of his 
interpretations of assumed runes have been proved 
to bo utterlj’ auitcn.able, the learning and acumen 
avhich ho brought to bear on the subject of runes 
generally, li.avc throavn great light on this hiaanch of 
archeology, both in regard to North .tVmerican and 
ancient northern remains. In conjunction avith 
Bafn, JI. clucid.atcd the history and antiquities of 
Greenland in .an able avork (GroiifaiicZ’s llistorhke 
Mindesma-hcr, Kop. 1838—1842) ; and he suhso- 
qucntly prosecuted a similar course of inquiiy in 
rcg.ard to Biissia in AntiquitCs Busses (Cop. 1850 — 
1852). In addition to these avorks. Si. anno- 
tated nc.arlj’ .all the most important remains of old 
northern litcr.atnrc, as the Jliimshrinffla, Hahon- 
armed, Laxdeela-Saffa, &c. ; .and besides numerous 
monographs on archeological and historic subjects 
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of in.iclc many valuablo contributions 

to current Icciamlic litcmture. During liis latter 
year?, M. s-at in the Danish lamltninu as deputy for 
iceland and tlie I’aroe Isles, in avhiob capacity, bo 
gave evidence of considerable political Icuowleduo 
and patriotic real. At liis death, in 1S47, be bold 
tile ofllce of GchcimarcJtivar in tbe lloyal Cbamber 
j of Archives. 

I IMA'GO. a common Carthaginian name; no less 
than 1-1 dillbroiit persons bearing it occur in history; 
i of vhnm the most distinguished is hi., the soil of 
I H.aiuilear Darca, and a yoiuigor brother 'of Dannibal 
(q. V.) aud Ilasdrubal. 

i hlAGPlB, or PIE {Pica), a genus of birds of tbo 
' familj- Corfhia (q. v.), differing from the true crows 
: chiclly in the long and gradu.ated t.aU. They are 
i also of smaller size and brighter colours, tbe most 
prevalent colour being blue with bars of black and 
white. — The only British species is tb(^Co^rMON■ hi. 
{P. cmtdala), the Kllla of the Greeks, and Pica of 
i the Eomana ; a common bird in Briiain, and almost 



all parts of Europe, and too well Imowu to require 
particular de'-erlptiou ; its bright but not finely 
mingled colours — black, white, and blue — making it 
ahvays corirp-cuous, aud its dissonant harsh cry 
equally attracting attention. The hi. is generally to 
he acen in pairs thronghont the year. It builds its 
nest in high trees ; the outside being fonued of thorny 
rtieks strongly interwoven, the inside plastered 
with earth and lined with fibres and dry gaass ; 
the top a dome, and one ajiertnre loft on the side for 
the parent bird. The hi. is .shy and vigilant in an 
extreme degree, notable for cimiiing, both in eluding 
enemies, and in seclung its own food, as to which it 
may ho raid that nothing comes amiss to it, gr-ain 
being not nnacccptahle, but eggs or carrion jnefer- 
ahlc. In Britain, it i.s persecuted by gamekeepers; 
in Korway, it is encouraged in the neighbourhood of 
luiman habitations, and consequently often makes 
its nest luidcr the eaves of churches and other 
Iniildings, The hi. is easily t.amod, becomes impu- 
dently familiar, and Icanis to articulate a fewarords. 
Both in a wild and tame state, it has a jiropensity to 
."cize and carry off bright or glittering articles. It 
abounds in most parts of Europe and the North of 
.E"ia, and in tho northern parts of America, but is 
rare in the parts of America near tbe Atlantic. — ^Tho 
other species are mostly natives of the eastern parts 
of Asia. 

hlA'GYjEPv. See nuxcAEY. 


hDVHABHABATA (from the S.anscrit mahat — 
changed to maltd — ^great, and Phdrata) is tho name 
of one of the two great epic poems of ancient 
India. For the other, see the article IIaMayaii'.v. 
As its main story relates to the contest between 
tavo rival families, both doscend,ants of a Idng, 
Bharaka, the word hi. prphahly implies ‘ the groat 
history of the descendants of Bharata ; ’ for another 
explanation of tho word, which connects it with 
hhdra, weight, was oh\-ionsly invented merely to 
convey an idea of the enormous extent of this poem. 
According to this explanation, it would mean tho 
‘very weighty (poem),’ because, ‘when weighed, it 
was found to he lieavior than aU tho four Vedas 
together with their mystical OTitings.’ However 
devoid of gmmm.atic.al value this popular account 
of tho word hi. m.ay be, it docs not exaggerate tbo 
bullc of tliis epos, which, in its present condition, 
consists of upwards of one hundred thousand verses, 
each containing tliirty-two syllables; while, if a 
tradition, reported in the introduction to the work 
itself, could he trustee^ it was formerly Imown in 
other recensions of .a still greater extent. In its 
actual shape, it is divided into eighteen parvans or 
books, the Jlarivans' a (q. v.) being considered as a 
Bupplcmcntarj’ jart of it. That this huge com- 
position was not tho work of one single indivi- 
dual, but a production of Buccessivo ages, clearly 
results from the multifariousness of its contents, 
from tho diilercnoo of stylo which ch.araotorips its 
various parts, and oven from tho contradictious 
wliicli disturb its liarmouy. Hindu tradition ascrihos 
it to Vydm; hut as Vyiisa means ‘the distributer 
or arranger,’ ami .as the same indiridual is also 
tho reputed com])ilor of tho Vedas, Purlnas, and 
several other works, it is ohrious that no historical 
value can bo assigned to this generic name. Tlio 
contents of tho M. may bo distinguished into the 
leading story and tho cpisodic.al matter connected 
avilli it. The former is prob.ably foimdcd on real 
events in the oldest history of India, though in tho 
epic n.arr.ativo it \vi!l bo dillicult to disentangle tho 
re.ality from tho liction. Tho story comprises tho 
contest of the celebrated families c.aUed the Ixaura- 
vas and PAu'd’avas, ending in the victoiy of tho 
latter, and in tho establishment of their ride over 
the northern part of India. ICiim, .a descendant of 
Bharata, had two sons, Dhr'it,arllsh'tr.a and Bkn’d'u. 
Tho sons of the former, commonly caUed tho Kc.ura- 
iw, were a hundred in number, the eldest of them 
beiug Durjmdhana; those of I’kn'd'u — the jPdn’d'c- 
TOs-^wcrc live, yudbisli'tliir.a, Bblm.o, Arjima, .and 
tlic tiians Kakula and Sabadeva. Filu'd'u haviim 
resigned bis throne, Dhr'itarAsh'tr.a, though hUnd, 
assumed the governmeut, aud ultimately dirided 
his "Iiingdom between his sons and tho sons of 
Pan'd'u. Tho former, however, coveting tho terri- 
torj'- allotted to tho Pdu'd'u princes, cudcavoiuod to 
get pos.scssion of it. A game of dice was the means 
by which they bound over their cousins to relin- 
quish their kingdom, pronii.sing, however, to restore 
it to them if they passed twelve ye-ars in the 
forests, and a thirteenth yc.ar in Buch diagnises ns to 
csc.apc detection. This promise was faithfully kept 
by the PSn'd'avas ; but tlio term of their banish- 
ment having expired, tho Kuril princes refused to 
redeem them word. A war ensued, ending in tho 
complete dostniction of the Kaux.avas. These are 
the mc.agro outlines of the leading story of tho M., 
where, as may bo inferred, Diiryodbana and his 
brothers are pictured as the t 3 'po of aU coiiccivahlo 
wickedness, and the P.ln'd'u princes ns paragons of 
arirtuc and heroism. Th.at the latter are tho incar- 
nations of Bundry deities — that the gods take an 
active part in the development of tlio plot, in short, 
that Hindu mythology is always intenvoven with 
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these stirring events of senai-liistorical Hindu anti- 
qmty, requires no further remark to any one but 
slightly acquainted 'with Hindu poetry. It is neces- 
sary, hou’ever, to observe that out of the one hun- 
dred thousand verses which constitute the -great epos, 
barely a fourth part is taken up by this narrative ; 
all the rest is episodical The matter thus, as it 
■n’cre, incidentally linked -n-ith the main story, may 
be distributed under three principal heads, passing 
over such minor additions as fables, genealogical 
lists, geographical enumerations, and the like. One 
category of such episodes comprised narratives 
relating to the ancient or mythical history of India, 
as, for instance, the epiisodes of Nala and S'akuntalft, ; 
a second is more strictly mythological, comprising 
cosmogony and theogony; a third is didactic or 
dogmatic — it refers to la-w, religion, morals, and 
philosophy, as in the case of the celebrated Bhaga- 
vadgitil, and the principal portions of the 12th and 
13th books. By means of this episodical matter, 
■n'hich at various periods, and often -without regard 
to consistency, -was superadded to the original 
structure of the -work, the M. gradually became 
a collection of all that was needed to be known 
by an educated Hindu ; in fact, it became the 
enoyclopredia of India. ‘There is no narrative on 
earth,’ the M. says of itself, ‘that is not founded 

on this epos The tuice-born, though 

kno-wing the four Vedas and their supplementary 
sciences, has no wisdom unless he knows this great 

epos It is the great manual of aU that 

is moral, useful, and agreeable.’ Yet it should be 
noticed that the Brahmanio authors of the great 
epos intended it especially as an encyclopmdia for 
the Kshattriya or military caste ; for it is chiefly 
the history, the interests, the religion, and the 
duties of the second caste which are taught in it, 
always, of course, -with a -view of establi^iing the 
superiority of the Brahmanio caste. Sectarian 
religion is for this reason not emphasised in the 
M., though the later sectarian works (see Pukana) 
have largely draum, for their purposes, on the 
mythological material afforded them by the great 
epic work. The text of the M. has been pub- 
lished in C.alcutta in four quarto volumes (1834 
■ — 1839), to which is added a fifth volume, con- 
taining a table of contents. Two other editions 
are in the course of publication at Bombay. 'The 
best researches on the M. are those by Lassen, 
in his Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
(1837, ff.), and in his Indkche AUerthumslMnde. A 
sort of analysis of the leading story of the M. (not 
of the episodes) has lately been given by F. G. 
Eichhoff {Poesie Hiroique des Indiens, Paris, 18C0), 
and by Professor hlonier Williams (Indian Epic 
Poetry, London, 1SG3). 

MAHADEVA (‘the great god’) is one of the 
usual names by which the Hindu god S'iva is called. 
(His consort, DurgA, is similarly styled MahCidevi, 
‘the great goddess.’) In Buddhistic history, M., 
who lived 200 years after the de.ath of the Buddha 
S'Akyamuni, or 343, is a renowned teacher who 
caused a schism in the Buddhistic Church. His 
adversaries accuse him of every possible crime, but 
as he is ranlied amongst the Arhats, his eminence 
cannot be matter of doubt. The school founded by 
him is called Pllrvas'aila. See W. Wassiljew, Der 
Euddhismus, &c. (St Petersbiug, 1860). 

A A 

MAHAKAS'YAPA, one of the most renowned 
disciples of the Buddha S'Akyamimi. He arranged 
metaphysically the portion of the sacred writings of 
the Buddhists called Abhidharma; and tradition 
ascribes to him also the origin of the Sthavira 
di-vision of the Vaihlidshiha school of Buddhistic 
phOosophj'. Many legends are connected -ndth his 
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life. — See E. Bumouf, Introduction d VPistoirc du ' 
Buddhisme Indien (Paris, 1844), -and his posthumous 
work, Le Lotus de la Bonne Lo' (Paris, 1852). 

MAHAHHIT'DDY (more acciuately, M.AnAN- 
ADi), a river of India, rises on the south-west border 
of the presidency of Bengal, in lat. 20° 20' N., long. 
82° E. After an eastward course of 520 miles, 
300 miles of which are na-idgable, ha-idng divided 
into several branches at the to-u-n of Cuttack, 
which forms the head of its delta, it flows east and 
south-east through the district of that name, and 
falls by several mouths into the Bay of Bengal. 

M AHAS AN6HIKA is the name of one of the 
two great divisions of the Buddhistic Church wliich 
arose about 200 years after the death of the Buddha 
S'Akyamuni, or about 343, caused, as it seems, by 
the schism of MahAdeva (q. v.). For the other diri- 
sion, see Stha-viiia. Out of the M. school arose, in 
the coiuse of the next centuries, numerous sects. 
For the tenets common to all, and for those peculiar 
to each of these sects, the special student of the 
Buddhist religion avill .at present most advantageously 
consult the work of Professor AV. AVassiljew, Ber 
Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Gescliichte und Literatur 
(St Petersburg, 1860). 

MAHAVAHSxV is the title of two celebrated 
worlcs -written in PAli, and relating to the history 
of LankA, or Ceylon (q. v.), from its earliest period 
down to the reign of MahAsena, who died 302 after 
Christ. The older work was probably composed by 
the monks of the convent XJttaravihAra at AnurAdhA- 
pura, the capital of Ceylon. Its date is uncertain; but 
it has apparently preceded the reign of DhAtusena 
(459 — 477), as that monarch ordered it to be read 
in public, a circumstance which seems to prove the 
celebrity it enjoyed already at his time. — The later 
work of the same name is an improved edition and 
continuation of the former. Its author, Mahdndma, 
was the son of an aunt of the king DhAtusena, and 
he brings down the history of Ceylon, like his pre- 
decessor, to the death of MahAsena. A first volume 
of the text of the latter work, ‘ in Homan characters, 
avith a translation subjoined, and an introductory 
essay on PAli Buddhistic literature,’ was published 
by the Hon. George Tumour (Ceylon, 1837). See 
.also Lassen, Indischc Alterlhumshmde, vol. ii. p. 15, ff. 
(Bonn, 1852). 

MAHAVIRA (literally, ‘the great hero’), also 
c.alled Vira and Vardhamdna, is the 24th or last 
Jina, or deified saint, of the Jainas (q. v.), described 
as of a golden complexion, and having a lion for his 
sjTnbol. His legendary liistory is given in the 
Kalpa-Sdlra (q. v.) and the Mahavtra-CJiariira, 
two works hold in gre.at authority by the Jainas. 
According to these works, M.’s first birth occurred 
at a period infinitely remote ; it was as NayasAra, 
head man of a village, that he first appe.ared in the 
coimtry of Vijaya, subject to S'atrumardana. He 
avas next born as Marichi, the grandson of the first 
Jaina saint M'isliahha; he then came to the woi-ld of 
BrahmA, was reborn as a worldly-minded BrAliman'a, 
and after sevmral other births— each being sepai-ated 
from the other by an interval passed in one qf the 
Jaina heavens, and each period of life extending to 
man 3 ' hundreds of thousands of jmars — he quitted 
the state of a deity to obtain immortality as a 
saint, and was inc.arnate towards the close of the 
fourth age (now past), when 75 years and 8.^ months 
of it remained. After he was 30 years of .age, he 
renounced worldly pursuits, and dep.arted, amidst the 
applauses of gods and men, to praetise austerities. 
Finally, he became= an Arhat or Jina; and at the 
age of 72 years, the period of his liberation having 
arrived, ‘he resigned his breath,’ and his body was 
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iiuincd by Indra and other deities, ^vho divided 
amongst tiinn sucli parts as vero not destroyed by 

I tiio flames, a« the teeth and hones, vhich they pre- 

■ served as relics ; the ashes of the jnlo svero distri- 
buted araoiigst the assistants: the gods erected a 
splendid monument on the spot, and then returned 
to their respective heavens. At what picriod these 

■ events occurred is not stated, hut judging from some 
of the circumstances narrated, the last jina expired 

, about five liundrcd years before the Christian era. 

• Other authorities make the date of this event about 
a centurj- and a half earlier. The works above 

, referred to state, with considerable detail, the 
conversions worked by hlahilvira. Among the 
pupils were IndrahMH (also called Gaut.im.a, and 
for this reason, but erroneouslj-, considered as the 

i same with the foimder of the Buddhist religion), 
ArjiiibJiilti, VitjiulhVl — all three sons of Vasubhftti, a 
Br.ihman'a of the Gotama tribe, and others. These 
converts to .Taina principles are mostly cnade in the 
same manner: each comes to the saint prepared 
to overwhelm him with shame, when lie salutes 
them mildly, and, as the Jainas hold, solves their 
metaphysical or religious doubts. Thus, Indr.abh6ti 
doubts whether there bo a living principle or not; 
VajmbhOti doubts if life he not body; Man'd'ita h.as 
not made up his mind'on the subjects of bondage 
and liberation ; Ach.al.ibhr.'itr'i is sceptic.al as to 
the distinction between aucc and virtue ; and so on. 
M. removes all their difiiciUties, and by teaching 

I them the .Taina truth, converts them to the doctrine 
of his sect. Por a summary aceount of the life of 
this saint, see H.- T. Colebrookc's ifiscellaneoux 
Essa’/D, vol. ii. p. 213, ff. ; H. II. Wilson’s works, 
vol. i. p. 291, ff. 

MAHMUD II., Sult.an of Turke 3 ', and j'onnger 
sou of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, was bom 20tli July 
1783, and on the deposition of his brother, Mustafa 
IV., bj’ Bairaktar, Pasha .of Buschuk, was raised 
to the throne, July 28, 1808. Balr.akt.ar bcc.amo 
his gr.iud vizier, and vigorously aided him in his 
attempts to rofonn the constitution of the 'Turkish 
armj’. But the Janizaries, emboldened .bj' their 
Buoccs.oful opposition to the same attempt on the 
part of Selim HI., rose in rebellion, and the murder of 
the vizier put a stop for the present to the carrj-ing 
out of any military reforms. JI. w.as also attacked 
by the rebels, but ho secured his life and throne 
bj' the destiaiction of alt the other members of the 
loj'al House vf Osman. The war with Biissia now 
commenced v'gorously; but after a conflict of 
three j'ears’ duration, which completely' prostrated 
the strength of Turkey, peace svas concluded .ut 
Bucharest (q. v.). Tlie daring and energetic M. 
now .apjilied him.^elf to the subjugation of the semi- 
independent padias of the outlying prortnccs, and to 
the promotiim of radical reforms in all departments 
of the government. The rebellion of the Wahabis 
was enishcd through the instrumentality of Ibrahim 
P.asha in ISIS, .and Ali Pasha (q.v.), the ‘Lion of 
Janina,’ was overthrown in 1822. Greece revolted 
in 1621, and its independence was secured by the 
b.attle of Navarino in 1827, but it was not recognised 
as a separate kingdom by Turkey till April 18.30. 
During the progress of tho Greek revolution, M. 
had been stcadilj' though secretly maturing his plans 
of military reform, and jn Juno 182G the success of 
his schemes was crowned by the destruction of the 
Janizaries (q. V.). 3'ho consequent confusion into 
which Turkey w.as thrown w.as immediately t.akcn 
advantage of by Kiussia for obtaining fresh conccs- 
.sions. M., however, despite these interruiitions, 
proceeded with iron resolution in those plans of 
reform which he judged essential to the stability of 
the cm|Tire; and the disastrous terinin.ation of the 
succeeding avar with Russia (1828 — 1829), far from 


interfering with his projects, only stimulated him 
to renewed exertion. The successful revolt of the 
Greeks, and the late triumph of the Russi.ans, together 
with the dis.afToction manifested by tho Christian 
population of Turkey, excited in the ambitious mind 
of Mebemed Ali, pasha of Egypt, the desire for 
independence. See MEmatED Alt. The w.ar which 
ensued was from first to last in favour of the Egyp- 
tians ; but the intervention of Russia compelled 
both parties to agree to a treaty (1833) which was 
s.atisfactory to neither, hi. was now forced to grant 
fresh concessions to his ‘ good friend and ally ’ tho 
Czar, bj’thc tre.ity of Unkiav-Skolessi (q.v.), July 
8, 1833, and by another treat}- in the following 
j’C.ir. He w.as .ag.ain at liberty to pursue his reforms 
in the civil administration, the princip.al improve- 
ments being the mocblication and readjustment of 
the more oppressive taxes, the form.ition of a 
militia on tho principle adopted by England, the 
establishment of schools of .anatomy and painting, 
incre.ascd privileges to Frankish merchants, and tho 
abolition of the export duty on grain, measures of 
soim_d policy, which tended largely to consolidate tho 
new-born prosperity of Turkey. In 1838, he con- 
cluded wfith Great Britain a commercial treaty, 
which both strengthened the connection between the 
two nations and advanced tlicm mercantile interests. 
In 18.39, he renewed the w.ar with klehemed Ali, 
but died before its conclusion, 1st July 1839, after an 
eventful reign of 31 years. 

MAHOGANY, the avood of the trunk of the 
Swictenia mahagom, a tree of 80—100 feet high, 
belonging to tlio n.atnr.al order Ccdrdacca, a native 
of the West Indies and of South America. It 
has pinn.atc Ic.avcs with 3—5 pair of leallots, .and 

р. aniclcs of small wlntish or yellow flowers, • tho 
.st.amcns united into a tube which is toothed at tlio 
summit, and set round on tho inside with 8 — 10 
anthers. Tlie cajisulo is o-ocllcd, about tlie size of 
a man’s fist, hard, woody, and ov.al, and tho seeds 
are winged at the apex. It attains .an immense size, 
second to fcav others, and its timber is gener.ally 
sound throughout in tho largest trees. Tho slow- 
•progress which it is observed to make, clearly 
indicates that tho trees avliich are cut for uso 
must li.avc .att.ained a great age : 200 ye.ars has 
been assumed as an apj)roxira.ation. It is most 
•abund.ant on the coast of Honduras and around 
C.ampe.achy Bay, avlicncc tho grc.ater jmrtion of that 
used in Europe is exported. St Domingo and 
Cuba also yield a considerable quantity, wmich is 
of a finer quality than that obtained from tho 
mainland, which is frequently called B.ay Wood, 
to distinguish it from the Cuba mahogany, usiually 

с. allcd Sjianish. The occupation of cutting this 
tiralJer and remortng it to tho coast for shipment, 
is exceedingly l.aborious, and employs a largo num- 
ber of men and oxen. The avood varies much in 
value, according to tho colour and beauty of curl ; 
single logs h.avc occasionally re.alised ns much as 
£1000, for cutting into veneers, in which state it 
is very generally used, its great weight and v.aluo 
unfitting it for being alwa}'s employed solid. It 
was first introduced into tliis country by accident 
in 1597, having been used to repair one of Sir 
Walter Ralciglis ships at Trinidad; but although 
the wood so employed was much admired, it did 
not become an article of commerce until rather 
more than a century hater, when another accidental 
circumstance brought it into demand, and it became 
an article of luxury, and has since maintained the 
highest jii'sition as a c.abinet-m.akor’s wood. Tho 
a’nnu.al imports into Britain are over 50,000 tons, 
exceeding* half a million sterling in a'alue. Tlio 
bark has a faint arom.atic smell, and a very astrin- 
gent bitter taste, and in the countries whore tho 
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tree grows, is used as a medicine. In England, it 
lias been recommended and used under tlTe name 
Mahogany Hark, or Amaranth JSarJ;, .as a substitute 
for Peru\-i,an Bark.— East Indla MvnocAKv is the 
timber of tlic Jiohuna Tree {Soymida JihriJitga), and 
AmiCAN ^Lviiog.vny of tbe Khaya Sencgalcnsis, 
botb of tbe order Ccdrclaccee. 


jMAHO'HIA. See BAur.Er.r.T. 


MAHKA'TTAS, a people of Hindu race, inha- 
biting Centr.al India, south of the, Ganges, from 
Gwalior to Goa, and supposed by many to be the 
descendants of a Persian or North Indian people, 
who had been di-ivcn southwards by the hlongols. 
They are first mentioned in history about the middle 
of the 17th c., when thej’- possessed a narrow strip of 
territoiy on the west side of the peninsula, extending 
from 15° to 21° N. hat. The founder of the Maliratta 
power avas Sevaji, a freebooter or adventurer, whose 
father avas an officer in the sera-ico of the last king 
of Bojapflr. By jiolicy or by force, he ca'entually 
succeeded in compelling the sea’er.al indcjaendcut 
chiefs to acknowledge him as their leader, and aaatli 
the lai'M army theu at his command, oa’cnaan and 
subdued a large portion of the emperor of Delhi’s 
ton'itoiy. His sou and (IGSO) successor, S.ambaji, 
after angorously following out his father’s policy, 
was taken prisoner by Aurung/ebo in 1GS9, and 
put to do.ath. _ The incapacity of the subsequent 
nilcrs who reigned under the title of Jiamrajah 
(‘groat Icing’), tempted the two chief olBcers of 
state, the Pcishwa, or ]irime minister, and the Pay- 
mastor-goneral, to divide the empire between them. 
This was eflcctcd about ITdl), the former fixing 
his residence .at Poona, and retaining a nominai 
supl-omacy over the whole nation of the M. ; avhilc 
the latter made Nagphr his capit.al, and founded 
the eraph-o of the Bcrar Malirattas. This p.action, 
of course, required the sanction of the more 
important among the minor chiefs and officers 
of state, avho gave their consent on condition of 
rcccirtng a sh.aro of the spoil. The ultim.ate result 
Was the p.artition of the jiahratta kingdom into a 
groat number of st.atcs, more or less powerful and 
independent ; chief among avhich Were, besides the 
two above mentioned, Gwalior, ruled by the Bao 
Seindi,a; Indore, by tlie It,ao HoIk,ar; and Baroda, 
by thq G uico war. It was to bo expected that the 
usual intestine wars would supervene, and ultimatciv 
the East India Company was compelled to interfere. 
The invasion of the Delhi empire by N.adir Sh,ah 
afTorded these wihl and warlike mountaineers an 
opportunity, of which they o.agcrly availed them- 
selves, to wrest additional territory from the feeble 
gi'asp of the hlogul emperor. From this time they 
discharged the oflice <if arbiters in the quarrels 
between tho emperor, his vizier, and his rebellious 
subjects ; butthe frightful defeat (January 17G1) they 
sustained .at the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdalli, tho 
ruler of Afghanistan, on the field of P.aniput, where 
they lost 50,000 men, and all their chiefs except 
Holkar, weakened their power for a time. They still, 
however, continued to be the hired mercenaries of 
thq Delhi emperor, till the growing influence of tho 
British compelled them to look to their orni safety. 
After many long and bloody contests with the British 
.and their allies, in which sometimes the whole, but 
more frequently a portion of tho III. joined, they 
were one by one, with tho exception of Scindiah, 
reduced to .a state of dependence. T’his last-men- 
tioned chief, having raised a poaverful array, officered 
by Frenchmen, and disciplined after tho Europc.an 
method, continued tho contest for a number of 
years, till his power was finally broken in 184,3. 
Tlic dignity of Peishwa w.as .abolished in ISIS, and 
his territories avero occupied by the British, aadth 
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the exception of a portion which was made over 
to another hlahr.atta chief, the B.ajah of S.attara 
their faithful .ally; Nagiiftr and S.attara subse- 
quently rea-erfed to the British government, but 
the other chiefs still possess extensia'e dominions 
under British protection. ’ 

Tho hi. are a a-igorous and aotia-e race, and though 
diminntia-o and fll-formcd, .are distinguished for 
their cqur.agc. They .are of _ a crael and perfidious 
disposition, and haa'e exercised a most disastrous 
inllucnco upon the inhabitants of the countries they 
have conquered. _ Though dea'out worshippers of 
Br.ahma, no distinctions of caste e.xist amonc 
them. ° 

MAI, Aitgelo, C.ARniirAL, .a distinguished editor 
and scholar, aa'as bora in the a'illage of Schilpario, 
in Lombardy, M.arch 7, 17S2. He was educ.ated 
.and lia'cd till ISOS in establishments belonging to 
the Jesuits ; but obtained an appointment, nr^t as 
associate, and ultimately as doctor, in the cele- 
br.ated Ambrosian Library at hlil.an. His career 
as an author dates from this appointment. In 
ISIS, he published a translation and commentary of 
Isocrates, De Permutalione ; but his reputation is 
due much more to his publications of the palimp- 
sests or re-uritten manuscripts, tho first specimens 
of^ which ho issued at Milan (see P.U.niirSEST). 
His earliest publications in that line were frag- 
ments of Cicero's Orations; of tho Vididar!a,°a 
lost play of Phautus ; of Letters of Pronto, Marcus 
Aurelmss preceptor; tho Chronkon of Eusebius, 
.and other less important works, which, however, 
avero entirely eclipsed by his well-known edition 
and restoration of tho Le PepuhUca of Cicero, 
publisliccl lu lS20t ^Icnn^vliiJc, Lnd been iiu’itcd 
to Rome by Pius I’ll., and named to tho charge of 
the V.aticau Librarj-, together arith other honour- 
.ablc and emolumcntarj' .a]ipointmonts. Ho at once 
turned his .attention to tho • unedited MSS. of the 
\ .atic.an, and after a short cx.amin.ation of this noble 
collection, undertook, as the mission of his life, the 
task of publishing those .among them avhich had boon 
overlooked^ by earlier cditoi-s, of h.ad esc-ajicd their 
notice. This task ho stcadilj- pursued ; .and althou'^h 
he w.as .appointed, in 1833, to tho onci-ous office “of 
Secretary of the Prqiiagauda, and, in 1S3S, to the 
cardinalate itself, his I'om.an publications foira a 
collection of an extent and importance almost unex- 
ampled in modern times. His first scries avas in ten 
4to a-ols., entitled Scrlptontm I'eterinn Mora Colkcllo, 
e Vatkanis Codkitms edita (Rome, 1825). It consists, 
like the great collections of hlabillon, Moutfauoon, 
D’Achcra', and others, of miscellaneous unpublished 
works, partly sacred, jiartly profane, and indifler- 
cntly in the Greek .and the Latin hanguages, com- 
prising an entire a’qlume of p.alimpsest fiaagments 
of the Greek historians, Pol 3 'bius, Diodorus, Dion, 
Dionysius, and others. The succeeding collections, 
viz. Ulasski Anclorcs cx Codklbus Vatkanis (10 amis. 
8a-o, 1838), Spk'degmm Pomanum (10 vols. 8vo, 
1839 — 1S44), and Mora Patrum Bihliothcca (G vols. 
4to, 1853), are all on the s.amo plan, and all equ.ally 
replete avith near and interesting materials. For 
ni.any j’e.ars, too, ho was engaged in preparing an 
edition of^ the celebrated Codex Vatkanus, aarach 
he had printed, but the public.atiou of which was 
postponed, aaa’.aiting the preparation of his intended 
preliminary' dissertations. Ho died, hoavea'cr, rather 
une.xpcctedly, at Alb.ano, September 8, 1854 ; .and 
as.no trace of the expected prcliminarj' matter aa*as 
found among his p.apers, tho edition avas published 
(1857) entirelj'_ without critical matter. It has, in 
consequence, disappointed expectation. His library, 
aa-hich he dirootod to be sold for the use of tho 
poor of his native a'illage, avas pamchased by the 
pope for the Vatican Library, 
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IiLiVIDEN, The, a name given to a macliinc for 
bclicading ciimiuals, vliicli ■was in use in ScotLand 
from about tlie inidiUo of tlie IGth c, to nearly tire 
end of the IVtli century. It is said to liiivc bepn 
' introduced into Scotland by the Ecgent Morton, 
avlio bad scon it at Ilalif.ax, in Yorlrsuire, and was 
biniself the fii-st to suffer by it, wbonce tbo proverb, 
‘ He that invented tbc M.aiden first handselled it.’ 
Morton, for anything that is known to the con- 
trarj’, may have introduced the Maiden ; but he 
I ccrt.ainlj" av.as not its first victim. Fifteen years 
before he avas nut to de.atli b}- it (15S1 A. D.), it avas 
i emiiloyed to behead Thomas Scott of C.ambus- 
j michael, ono of the murderers of lliccio (15GG A. n.). 

I It avould seem .at first to haa’o been c.alled indiffer- 
! ently ‘ The Maiden ’ and ‘ The Widow ’ — ^both names, 
it m.ay bo conjectured, haa-ing their origin in some 
such pleasantry as was glanced at by ono of the 
Maiden’s last a-ictims, the Karl of Argj’le (lOSl A. D.), 
aadicn ho protested that it aa'as ‘ the sweetest maiden 
he had ever kissed.’ A frightful inslrument of 
punishment used in Germany in the middle ages 
avas c.alled ‘ The Virgin.’ But it had no resemblance 
to the ^f.aiden, whicli was exactly like the French 
Guillotine (q. a-.), except that it had no turning- 
plank on avhich to bind the criminal. The JIaiden 
avhich avas u.scd in the Scottish capital is noav in 
the Museum of the Antiqu.arics of Scotland at 
Ealinburgh. A figiu'o of it is. given in the artielo 
Guili.o'ti.vi;. 

liLVIDEXn.AIIl (Adianfiim CapHliis -Vaicrk), a 
small, dclic.ato, and graceful fern, anth bipiun.ato 
I fronds, alternate ohov.atc and wcdgc-sh.apcd mem- 
I branacoous pinnules on capillaiy stalks, and margimal 
son' hidden beneath oblong indusia ; groanng on 
moist rocI:s and old walls, especially near the sea ; 
I rare in Britain, but very abundant in the south 
I of Euroiie, v.-hero it covers the inside of avclh 
and the basins of fountains (as .at Vauclusc) ainth 
a tapoatr}' of the most delicate green. Another 



True I'taidcnhait [Adinntum Capillus-Vcncris). 


species of the s.amo genus, A. pedatum, a native 
of North America, with pcdnlc leaves, has a sweet, 
fragrant root-stock, of which Capiillnirc (q. v.) is 
made. It is supposed that the name kf. origiu.atcd 
in the use of a mucilage made from this fem bj' 
women for stiffening their hair. Tliis name is 
rometimes .applied also to some species of Splcen- 
woit (AspUnlum), ns A. adianlum ntgnim and A. 
triclto7nan>’S. 

I 51 A'lDENIIEAD, a municipal borough and 
j market-toivn of England, in the county of Berks, is 
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sitnated amid beautiful scenery, on the right bank 
of the Thames, 2G miles west of London. It carries 
on some trade in meal, malt, and timber, .and has 
a large broweiy. Pop. (1871) 0173. 

MAIDS OP HONOUB. See Ladies of the 
Queen’s Household. 

MAI'DSTONB (old form, Medicegston), the 
county toivn of Kent, Enyand, on the right bank 
of the Medway, 43 miles from London by the South- 
eastern Eailway. It is a mimicipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and rctiwns two members to 
parliament. It stands in a noted corn-district ; its 
grain-market is the most important in the count)’’ ; 
and in the vicinity are tho famous hop-grounds 
Icnou-n as ‘the middle growth of Kent.’ Tho 
parish church, built toward the closo of the.l4th c., 
in the perpendicular style, contains many interest- 
ing tombs. The remains of tho College or Hospital 
of All-Saints, which grew out of a hospital founded 
in 12G0 at the entrance of the town for the benefit 
of pilgrims travelling to Canterbury, are highly 
picturesque. 51. has numerous educational and 
other institutions. An extensive oil, and several 
p.aper mills, saelcing and twine m.annfactories, and 
several breweries, are in operation. Pop. of parlia- 
mentary borough (1871), 2G,237. 

MAI'GRE [ScUstia ajuila), a fis)i of tho acauthop- 
terous family common in tho Mcditerranc-an 
Sea, but a rare visitant of tbo British shores. It 
attains a large size, being seldom taken less than three 
feet, whilst it is sometimes six feet long. In general 
.appc.arancc, it much rcscmhlcs a large bassc, hut tho 
hc.id is shorter and more rounded, and tho tongue 
and roof of tho mouth are destitute of teeth. Tho 51. 





Sr.aigro (Scitcim agm/a). 


is in very high esteem for the t.ahle, and the head 
is af.avourite delicacy of epicures. Tlie strength of 
the 51. is such that a stroke of its tail will throw 
downi a man ; and 'U’hen it is taken, the fishenuen 
therefore quickly stun it by a blow- on the head. It 
is one of those fishes which emit a peculiar sound, 
which has been described as a kind of purring or 
buzzing, and has been lic.ard from a depth of 120 
feet. I'ishermon h.avo been guided by this sound 
to lot do'wn their nets so as to enclose a niunher of 
maigres. Tho 51. appears to bo tho umhrina of tho 
Romans, and was highly esteemed by them. Tho 
stones of its e.ars wore formerly sot in gold, and 
worn on tho node, imaginarj' virtues being ascribed 
to them, particularly in the euro of colic ; hut it 
was requisite that they should bo obtained as a 
gift, and not by purchase. 

5IAIL (Fr. mailk, It. maglia ; from the Lat. 
macula, a spot, hole, or mesh of a net) signifies a 
metal net-worl:, and is ordinarily .applied to such 
net-work w-lien used as body defensive armour. Well- 
made m.ail formed an admirable dofenco .against .all 
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•weapons except firearms, and its plialjilitj- and 
comparative lightness gave it favour over the more 
cumbrous plate-armour. 

MAILED CHEEKS {Sderor/midm or Trirflidce), 
a family of acanthopterous fishes, distinguishingly 
cbaraoterised by an enlargement of certain bones of 
the head and f^l-covers to form a bony armour for 
the cheeks. Thej’ exhibit great variety of forms ; 
some of them are remarkable for their elegance and 
for their delicate or splendid hues, others for their 
extreme ugliness. Gimnards (q. v.) are among the 
best known and most valuable of this family. To 
it belong also Bull-heads (q. v.) and Scorpanw (q. v.). 
Sticklebacks (q. v.) are sometimes referred to it. 
The species .are widely distributed in the seas of 
aU parts of the world ; a few inhabit lakes and 
rivers. 

MAIMATCHI'IT, a trading town on the northern 
boimdary of hlongolia, opposite Kiahta (q. v.). 

AIAIMIKG is the shooting, stabbing, or other- 
•wise seriously injuring of a ]ierson, and therefore, 
when treated as a criminal oftence, properly belongs 
to the heads of Assault, Attempt to Murder, and 
offences against the person generally. Maiming 
c.attle is classed under the head of Malicious Injuries 
to Property. 

IMAIjMO'KIDES, or rather Moses dek- M..\iM 05 t 
(EAMB,uM=BAiiBi Moses ben Maision) n. Joseph 
B. Isaac b. Joseph b. Ob ad j ah, &c. ; Arab. Aben 
Amhan (Ajieu) Mhsa Ibn Abdaliah Ibn Mumon 
Al-Kortobi, was born at Cordova, M.arch 30, 1135. 
Little is kno'wn of his early life, which fell in the 
troublous period of the Moravide rulers. His 
first instruction ho received at the hand of his 
father, himself a learned man, and author of several 
important works in Arabic and Hebrew. Under the 
guidance of the most distinguished Arabic masters 
of the time, M. then devoted himself to the study 
of Greek (Aristotelian) philosophy, the science of 
medicine, and theology, inien, in 1148, Abd-al- 
Mumen, the successor of Abdallah, in the newly 
established reign of the Al-Mohads (Unitarians), 
took Cordova,'” and, shortly afterw.ards, subjected 
aU Andalusia, both Jews and Christians residing 
there were forced either to profess Islam or to emi- 
grate. M.’s family, however, together with many 
others to whom emigration was wcD-nigh impossible, 
outwardly embraced the Mohammedan faith, or 
r.ather for the time being renounced the public pro- 
fession of Judaism, all the while remaining faithful 
to it in secret, and keeping up a close communica- 
tion with their co-religionists abroad, an arrange- 
ment in which the government re.adil 3 ’' acquiesced, 
since it fully answered their purpose. For more 
■than 16 j’ears, M. thus lived together with his 
whole family under the assumed character of 
Mohammedans ; but when the death of the reign- 
ing sovereign brought no ch.ange in the system of 
religious intolerance, they resolved to emigrate. In 
1165, they embarked, went to Acco, and, by way of 
Jerusalem, to C,airo, where M.’s father died. M. 
settled in Fostat (Old Cairo), where for some time 
he gained his livelihood by the jewel-trade, imtil his 
gre.at medical Imowledge procured him the high 
office of physician to Salah Eddin, the reigning 
sultan of Egypt. M.’s importance for the relimon 
and science of Judaism, and his influence upon their 
development, is so gigantic, i^hat he has rightly 
been placed second to Moses, the great lawgiver, 
himself. He first of all brought order into those 
almost boundless receptacles of tradition, and the 
discussions and decisions to which they had given 
rise, which, -without the remotest attempt at system 
or method, lie scattered up and down the works 
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of Haggada and Halacha — ^Midrash, Alishnah, j 
Talmuds. Imbued with the spirit of lucid Greek 
speculation, and the precision of logic.al thought 
of the Arabic Peripatetics, M., aided bj- an enor- 
mous Icnowledge, became the founder of ration.al 1 
Scriptural exegesis. The Bible, and all its written | 
as •well as implied precepts, he ende.avoured to 
explain by the light of reason, with which, as tho 
highest divine gift in man, nothing reallj' divine 
could, according to his theorj-, stand in re.al con- 
tradiction. The miracles themselves, though not 
alwa 3 ’s traceable to their immediate cause, 3 -et 
cannot be wrought in opposition to the physical 
and everlasting laws in nature. 'Where literal inter- 
pretation seems to j.ar upon the feelings of reve- 
rential awe towards the Highest Being, there an 
allegorical explan.ation is to be adopted unhesitat- 
ingly. Eespecting M.’s philosophical S 5 ’stem, wo 
can barcl 3 ’ hint in this place at its close similarit 3 ' 
with that of Averrocs ; both dr.awing from tho 
same classical sources, and arrmng independentl 3 ', 
and with indiridual modifications, to nearl 3 ’' the 
same views on the great problems of the univei-sc. 
Holding reason in man — S properly developed and 
tutored b 3 ' dii-ine revelation — to bo the great touch- 
stone for the right or -wrong of individual deeds, 

M. full 3 ’ allows the freedom of arill, and while ho 
urges the nece5sit3’, na3-, tho merit of listening, 
to a certain degree, to the promptinw of nature, 
he rigorousl 3 ’’ condemns a life of idle .ascetioism, 
and dre.am 3 -, albeit pious contemplation. Ho less 
is it, according to him, right .and praiseworth 3 ' 
to pay the utmost .attention to the health 3 ' and 
■vigorous development of the body and the care of 
its preservation by the closest applic.ation to lygienio 
rules. Providence, M. holds, reigns in a certain 
— broad — manner over humanit 3 ’-, and holds tho 
sw.ay over the destinies of nations ; but he utterly 
denies its working in the single event that may 
befall the individu.al, who, subject .above .all to the 
great ph 3 ’sical laws, must le.ai-u to understand and 
obey them, and to shape his mode of life and action 
in accordance with existing conditions and circum- 
stances — ^the study of natural science and medicine 
being therefore a thing almost of necessity to ever 3 '- 
body. The soul, and the soul only, is immortal, 
and the rew.ard of virtue consists in its— strictly 
unbodily — bliss in a world to come ; while the 
punishment of vice is the ‘ loss of the soul.’ 

M.’s first work of paramount import (several of 
his earlier minor waitings trc.at of subjects of 
generjil science), begun in his twent 3 ’'-third 3 'ear, 
and finished ten 3 ’ears later, is his Ar.abio com- 
mentary of the Mishnah [translated into Hebrew 
b 3 '’ Judah Alch.arisi, Tibbon (father .and son), SaL 
ben Jacob, Het. Almilli, Jak. Akkasi, and others], 
which forms an extensive liistorical introduction 
to Tradition, or tho Oral I.aw : tracing its develop- 
ment, its divisions, the plan of the Mishnah, 
and its complements, &c. ; and this introduction 
has no-n-, for more th.an five hundred 5 -oars, been 
deemed so essential a part of the Talmud itself, 
that no edition of the latter is considered com- 
plete without it. This was followed b 3 - the Sffer 
JIammi:aaoth, or Book of the Precepts, in Ai-abic 
(translated into Hebrew by Abr. Ibn Ch.asdai, and, 
from the author’s second edition, by Moses Tibbon), 
which contains an enumeration of the 613 tradi- 
tional laws of the Halacha, together with fourteen 
canons on the principle of niunbering them, chiefly 
directed against the authors of certain liturgical 
pieces called Asharoth (Warnings) ; besides thirteen 
articles of belief, and a psychologic.al fragment. 
This book is to be considered chie&y as an intro- 
duction to the ^gigantic work which followed in 
1180, under the title of Mishne Thorah (Second ; 
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Ija'.r), cr Yod Ohamhali (Strong Hand), a Hebrew 
compondiiin; in !)S2 chapters, embracing the entire 
Ilalaclia, even those of its parts no longer in practical 
n''o, ruch as precepts Regarding the soil of Judasa 
and the lil:e, and which, with the most astound- 
ing niinntoness, lucidity, and precision, places the 
results of the legal disquisitions gathered from the 
Talmudicnllab.yrinths systematically arranged before 
the reader. The summit of his renown, however, 
M. reached in his grand Arabic work, Delalath 
Al-IIoirin (Heb. Moreh Nebuehim, ‘Guide of the 
Erring’), a philosophical exegesis (translated into 
Hebrew bj’ Samuel Tibbon, edited for the first time 
in the original by Munk, IS5G, &c.), which, 'while on 
the one hand it has contributed more than any other 
I work to the progress of rational development in 
Jud.aisra, h.as on the other hand also become tlA 
arena for a long and bitter fight between orthodoxy 
and science — carrying out, as it did, to its last 
consequences the broad principle, that «( the Bible 
must be explained metaphoricallj' by established 
fundamental truths in accordance with rational con- 
clusions.’ So bitter, indeed, was the contest which 
broke out between the subsequent spiritualistic 
hlaimonidian .and the ‘ literal T.almudistic ’ schools, 
th.at the fierce invectives were speedily followed by 
•an.athem.as .and counter-anathemas issued by both 
c.amps; and finally, about the middle of the 13th 
c., the decision was transferred into the hands 
of the Christi.an authorities, who commenced by 
burning M.’s hooks, continued by bringing to the 
stalre all Hebrew books on-avhich they could lay 
their hands, and followed, this decision up by a 
wholes, ale sl.aughtor of thousands upon thons.ands 
of Jews, men, women, and children, irrespective 
of their philosophiciil views. Under these circum- 
stanecs, the antagonistic parties, chiefly through 
the influence of David Kimchi and others, came 
to a reconciliation, and •withdrew their mutual 
anathemas ; .and, as time wore on, M.’s n.amo became 
the pride and glory of the nation, who bestowed 
upon him terms like the ‘Great Eagle,’ the ‘Light 
of Two Worlds,’ &o. Nor was his immense cele- 
brity confined to the narrow pale of his own 
creed ; as early as the 13th c. .already, portions of 
his works, chiefly the Moreh (Doctor Perplexorum), 
became, in L.atin versions, the text-books of Euro- 
pean universities. 

M. himself only witnessed the beginning of the 
conflict, the .proportions and violence of which he 
certainly novel anticipated. At his death, ■which 
took place December 13, 1204, the grief at the 
loss of the ‘Light of the Age’ was universal in 
the. East as well as in the West. And he has 
ever since been recognised universally as one of the 
noblest and gr.audest men of all times : gifted ■with 
the most powerful and brilhant qualities of mind, 
possessed of the most varied and astounding know- 
ledge, .and imbued arith deep piety and true religion, 
borne aloft by undaunted energy and glowing zeal. 
His body avas brought to 'Tiberias, .and his tomb 
bec.ame a place of pilgrimage, even to liis early foes. 

Of hl.’s smaller avorks, aa'e may enumerate, in 
conclusion, a translation of Avicenna’s Canon; an 
extract from G.alcn ; several medical, mathematical, 
logical, and other treatises, spoken of avith the 
highest praise by Arabic avritersj' legal decisions, 
theological disquisitions, &c. Portions of his great 
work, Moreh, have lately been translated into 
modern European languages, chiefly into German 
(Soheyer) and Erench (Slunk). 

MAIN (from the Latin magnus, great), tho namo 
applied on shipboard to the principal mast, and to 
all the parts belonging or adjacent to it — as, raain- 
topm.ast, m.ain-yard, main-stay, main-shrouds, maiu- 
hatchw.ay, main-chains, &o. 
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MAIN, a river of Germany, the Largest affluent 
the Bhine receives from tho right, is formed by 
tho union of two branches, the White and Bed 
M., four miles below Kulmbach, in Bav.aria. -The 
more important of these, the "White M., rises in 
the Eichtelgebirge, 2800 feet above sea-level. The 
M. has a winding westward course 300 miles in 
length, to the Bhme, into which it falls at Mainz. 
It is navigable for the last 220 miles. The principal 
towns on its banks are Schweinfnrt, Wurzburg, 
Aschafienburg, Offenbach, and Frankfurt; and its 
chief affluents .are, on the right, the Saale, and on 
tho left, the Eegnitz. The M. is one of the most 
picturesque of Germ.an rivers ; it flows through a 
beautiful country, where the hill-slopes arc frequently 
covered ■with ■vineyards, and surmounted by castles. 
Its waters communicate with those of the Danube 
by means of the Ludwigs-ICanal. See Bavakia. 

MAINE, one of the ancient provinces of France, 
immediately south of Normandy, corresponds to the 
modem departments of Sarthe and Mayenne. Its 
chief town was Le Mans, now the capital of the 
dep.artment of Sarthe. 

MAINE, the most eastern of the five New Eng- 
land states in America, extends from lat. 42° 57' to 
47‘‘32'_N., .and from long. GC° 52' to 71° 6' W., being 
303 miles from north to south, and 212 from east 
to west, with an area of 35,000 square miles, or 

22.400.000 acres. M. is bounded N. by Quebec, E. 
by New Brunswick, S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
W. by New Hampshire and Canada. It has, on tho 
south, a co.ast-line of 278 miles in a line, but so 
indented with bays as to make 2486 miles. Tho 
largest of these bays are the Penobscot, Machias, 
Saco, Passamaquoddy, &c. Into these empty tho 
rivers Penobscot, Kennebec, Saco, Androscoggin, 
&c. Numerous islands stud tho coast : the largest, 
Moimt Desert, remark.able for its scenery, contains 

60.000 acres. In the northern portions of tho state 
are munerous lakes ; the largest, Moosehead, being 
35 miles long, and the source of the Kennebec Eiver. 
The country is hilly, avith a r.ango of mountains 
stretcliing north-cast from the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire ; Mount Katahdin, ne.ar tho centre 
of the state, is 5383 feet high. On the coast are 
fine granite quarries ; interior, metamorphio rocks 
and minerals, limestone .and argillaceous skates. 
The climate ranges from 20° or 30° below to 100° 
above zero. The forests are rich in pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, maple, &o. ; and the chief agricultural products 
are potatoes, maize, oats, h.ay, barley, and apples. 
The rivers and coast abound in fish. One of the 
chief exports is lumber, .and one-third of all the 
ships of America are built on the rivers and 
harbours of this state. The falls of the rivers fur- 
nish immense water-power for saw-mills and fac- 
tories. M. has 945 miles of railway, C4 banks, 4505 
public schools, 5 colleges, a theological hall, and 2 
medical schools. The government consists of a 
governor, senate, and house of representatives, 
elected by universal suffr.ago. M. was settled in 
1621,' and was a part of Jlassachusetts until 1820. 
In its e.arly history it is said th.at every 20th settler 
was killed by the Indians. A controversy respecting 
the north-eastern boundary of M., avhich thre.atened 
to produce avar ■with England, was settled by ^ a 
compromise of claims in 1842. The chief towns 
are Portland, Augusta (the capital), B.angor, Bath, 
Hallowell, &o. Pop. in ISCO, 628,276; in 1870, 
626,915. 

MAINE-ET-LOIBE, an inland department of 
France, forming a portion of the lower basin of the 
Loire, is bounded on the W. by the department of 
Loire-Inferieure, and o'a tho E. by that of Indrc- 
ot-Loire. Area, 1,760,874 square acres, of which 
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1,087,034 acres are arable, 197,748 in meadow, and 
95,435 in meyards. Pop. (1872) 518,471. The 
Eurfaoe is gently undulivting. The soil is fertile, 
producing the usual crops, white and green, and a 
variety of excellent fruits, "Wines, red and wliitc, 
tho^ latter comprising several liighly esteemed 
varieties, are extensively cultiv.ated ; 11,000,000 
gallons arc made annually. Iron and coal mines 
are worked ; and there .are nnmcroiui mills and 
factories for the production of cotton, woollen, 
and linen goods. The department is divided into the 
five arrondissoments of Angers, Baugi, SegrC, Cholet 
(formerly Beaiipriau), and Saumur. Capital, Angers. 

MAI'NOTES, the inh.ahitants of the mountainous 
district of Maina, a peninsula between the baj's 
of Kolokythia and Koron, forming part of the 
prorinco of Laconia, in Greece. They have been 
regarded as the deseend.ants of the ancient Sjaartans, 
whose land they now occupy ; but more probably 
they are of Slavonic origin. They number .about 
G0,000, and are a wild and br.ave nacc, but super- 
stitious, and addicted to robbery. "While the 
Turks held possession of Greece, the M. were .almost 
completely independent j and when not cng.agcd in 
a common struggle against the Turks, their chiefs 
avero at w.ar with each other. The M., under their 
principal chief or bey, took a prominent part in the 
war for the liberation of Greece; but after the death 
of MaaTomikalis, their last bey, their independence 
w.as destroyed. 

MAINPllIZE, in English Law, was a term 
denoting a seourity by which the b.ailor or main- 
pernor took the party bailed under his oum person.al 
charge or friendly custody, giring security to 
produce him at the time appointed. The practice 
is now obsolete, and superseded by B.ail (q. v.). 

MAI'NTENjVNCE is a law-term commonly tiscd 
to denote an illegal succouring of a person, as by 
lending money to a stranger in carrying on haw- 
Euits._ Coutracts .are sometimes hold to bo illcg.al 
on this ground. 

hlAINTENANCE, Cat of, somclimcs called 
Cup of Dirtnihj, a cap of crimson velvet lined udth 
ermine, with two points turned to the back, origin- 
ally only worn by dukes, but afterwards assigned 
to various famihes of distinction. Those families 
who arc entitled to a cap 
of maintenance place their 
crests on it instc.ad of on 
a uveath. According to 
Sir John Fe.arnc, 'the 
wearing of the c.ap had a 
beginning from tho duke 
or general of an army, 
who, having gotten vic- 
tory, caused the chiefest 
of tho subdued enemies 
whom ho led to follow him in his triumph, bearing 
his hat or cap after him, in token of Bubiection 
and captivity.' Most of the reigning dukes of 
Germany, and v.arious families belonging to the 
peerage both of England and of Scotland, bear 
their crests on a cap of malntcn.ancc. 

JIAINTENON, EnANfOiSE c'AmiiGKd, M.\it- 
QtnSE DE, was the daughter of Constant d’AubignG 
and of Jeanne de Cardillac, and granddaughter 
of ThCodoro Agrippa d’AubignO, well-known for 
his writings, his attachment to ProtesLantism, and 
his energetic character. Franjoisc was bom 27th 
hTovomber 1C35, in the prison at Niort, where her 
father was then imprisoned. On obtaining his 
release, he wont (1039) with his wife .and daughter 
to hlartiniquc in the "West Indies, where he died in 
1C45. After her father’s death, Fr.an 9 oiso returned, 
with her motlier, to France ; and her mother also 
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dying, her Lather’s sisters took her under their ' 
care, and educated her in a convent, where her ! 
conversion to the Homan Catholic religion was > 
accomplished at the age of about 14 ye.ars — after 
an obstinate resistance, in which the brave l;ttle 
child, to use her own words, faieguail les prelres la 
Bible cl la main. It is singular to reflect what a 
zealot she aftenvards became. When she was 10, \ 
she became acquainted with the poet Scarron (q. v.), 
who, struck by her beauty, intelligence, and help- 
less condition, offered her his hand, or, if she should 
prefer it, a sum of money sufEoiciit for her entrance 
into a .nunnery. Although Scarron was lame and 
deformed, she chose to marry him, and now lived in 
the midst of the refined and intellectual society which 
frequented the houso of the poet. On his death, in 
1660, she was reduced to gre.at poverty, and proposed 
to go as a governess to Portugal, when Madame do 
hIontesp.an (q. v.) obtained her a pension from tbo 
king. Four years afterwards, she was intrusted 
with tho education of the two sons whom Madame 
do Montesp.an had borne to Louis XIV., and in this 
capacity displayed a p.atient tenderness and sleep- 
less care that no mother could have surpassed ; 
and_ now becoming aoqu.ainted with the king, soon 
fascinated him, so that he bestowed on her 100,000 
livres, with which she bought the estate of Main- 
tenon; and at last she succeeded in supplanting 
M.adamo do Montespan. It is difficult to describe 
her relation to the king. She w.as not, it is believed, 
his mistress in the ordinary sense of the terra, but 
from that time to the end of his life, she exercised 
an c.xtr.aordinnry ascendency over him. She had a 
assion for being thought ‘a mother of the church;’ 
ut while she confessed tho strength of her desire to 
Bomaniso tho Huguenots, she earnestly denied that 
she approved of tho detcst.able dragonnadcs. In 1684, 
about eighteen months after the death of the queen, 
Louis privately married her. She was much disliked 
by the iicojilc, but .the courtiers sought her favour, 
and her creatures were made ministers and generals. 

In the midst of Bjilendour, .and in the possession 
of gre.at power, she avas confessedly verj’ unhappy. 
She carefully brought up the children of hladamo 
do Montespan ; and it was at her instigation that 
Louis attempted to legitimise them. When he died 
in 1715, she retired to tho former Abbey of St Cyr, 
which, at her wish, had been ch.anged, thirty' years 
before, into a convent for young ladies. Here she 
died, 15th April 1719. She received, to the end of 
her life, tho honours of a king’s widow. Her pre- 
tended Memoirs are spurious, but her Lctlres (9 vols, 
Amst. 1756, &c.) are genuine. By far the best edition 
is th.at published by M. Lavallco (1854 et seq.), 
entitled CEuvres de M'xe de Mainlenon publices pour 
la premiire /ois d'aprUs les Maniiscrils ci Copies 
aulhenlignes, avee im Oommentaire et dcs E'otes. 

MAINZ (Mayexce, ancient Mogmtiacnm), the 
most strongly fortified city- in the German empire, 
is situated in 50° N. hat., and 8° 10' E. long., 
in one of the most fertile of the wine-bearing 
districts of Germany, having for its site a gentle 
slope on tho left banlr of the Ehine, near tho junc- 
tion of tho Main. The population w.as, in 1871, 
53,918, including tho g.arrison : in 1875, 57,847. 

A floating bridge, resting on 49 pontoons,' connects 
M. with the llhenish village of Castel ; as also 
a handsome railway bridge of iron, finished in 
1864. Tho fortilic.ations, which extend a length 
of nearly ten miles, consist of 14 principal, and 
munerous lesser basrions, in addition to the four forts 
of C.astel, M.ars, Montebello, and Peters.aue. In 
accordance with a decree of tho Congress of Vienna, 

M. was surrendered to tho grand duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in" 1814, on condition that it w.as to 
constitute a German .federal stronghold, and bo 
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c irrisoned in common by Anstrian, Prussian, and 
Jlp lian troops. In 1S(3G, it became a Prussian 

I ^rtre-o^, and Prussia obtained all the rights that 
bad liithorto belonged to the German Confederatio^i. 
TIr the treaty concluded at Versailles on November 
lA 1870, the fortress of Mainz -iTaa declared an im- 
perial fortress. M., which is one of the most^ancient 
cities of Germany, retains many evidences of medi- 
eval taste, and consists principally of narrow crooked 
streets ; but of late years a new town has sprung up 
on the site of the ancient Roman city, and numerous 
Eanitar 5 ’ iraiirovements have been effected imder the 
joint direction of the grand-ducal and civic authori- 
ties. M. has one Protestant and ten Catholic 
churches, among the latter of which the most note- 
'vorthj’ are that of St Ignacius, with its beautifully 
painted roof, and the cathedral, a memorable bnil<^ 
ing, which was hegim in 978, and after having been 
six times destroyed by fire, or through war, was 
restored by Napoleon, It has one great^ower, 400 
feel in height, and G lesser towers, 14 altars, and 
20 minor chapels. M. possesses numerous Roman 
remains, the most remarkable of which are the 
Ekhchstein — a mass of stones supposed to be a 
memorial erected in honour of Drusus — and the 
ruins of a vast aqueduct at Zalhach- M. has a 
gymnasiran, a seminary for priests, a normal school, 
a picture-gallery, museums, and a public library 
containing about 100,000 volumes. Among the 
industrial products of M., which include artificial 
pearls, isinglass, tobacco, vinegar, soap, carriages, 
musical iustniments, furniture, and articles^ in 
leather, the first .and the last have acquired 
special reputation. M., from its position, necessarily 
enjoys a very important transit-trade, both by 
railway and river steam-navigation and smee the 
abrogation of many onerous restrictions, it has 
hecomo one of the great internal ports for the corn 
and wine trade. The history of M. connects it with 
Romo from the year 13 n.o., when Dnisus built on 
its site the castle of hrarjuntiacum ; hut it owes its 
real importance to Charlemagne. It has aoqiured 
celebrity as the birthplace of Gutenberg (q. v.). 
In the I3th century M. was head of the con- 
federacy of Rhine cities : in 1468 the city was 
added to the domains of the Archbishops of_ M., 
who as such had precedence amongst the spiritual 
prince-electors of the empire. M. was several times 
in the possession of Prance, notably in 1801 — 1814. 

MAISTBE, Comte Joseph de, was bom 1753, 
in Chamhery, o.' a noble French family, which had 
settled in Savoy. "While Savoy was occupied in 
1792 by the French, M., who was a member of the 
senate, withdrew from the country ; and when the 
king of Sardinia, in 1799, was compelled to_ retreat 
to the island of Sardinia, M. accompanied his court, 
and in 1803 was sent as ambassador to St Peters- 
burg. In this post he remained until 1817, when 

1 ho was recalled to occupy a place in the homo 

1 government, and continued to reside in Turin till 
his death, on February 25, 1821. M. was an ardent 
advoc.ate of legitimacy, and in his later career 
became one of the most eminent writers of the 
new (or liberal) conservative school in politics and 
religion, of which Chateaubriand may he regarded 
as the head. He had obtained some reputation 
as a writer .at a very early period- His first work 
of note, CmsidSralions sur la France, appeared in 
179G. His later works were written either at St 
Petersburg or after his return to Turin. They are 
— Ensai sur le Principe Oeneratear des Constitutions 
Folitiques (St Petersburg, 1810) ; Eu Fape (Lyon, 
1821) ; De VEqlise Oallicane (Paris, 1821 — 1822) ; 
Soirtes de St Felersbourg (2 vols. 1822); and a 
jiosthumous work, Examen de la Philosophie de 
Bacon (Paris, 183G). 

MAITLAND, the name of a Scottish family, 
celebrated both in the literary and political history 
of their country. The first who acquired distinction 
was Sin Richard M. of Lethington, son of "Williain 

M. of Lethington and Thirlstane, who fell at Plodden, 
and of Martha, d.aughter of George, Lord Seaton. 

He was hom in 149G, studied at St Andrews and in 
France, and' on his return to Scotland was succes- 
sively employed by James V., the Regent Arran, 
ahd Mary of Lorraine. About 1551 — 1552, he 
received the honoiu: of knighthood, became a lord 
of the Court of Session in 15G1 (before which, how- 
ever, he had the misfortune to lose his sight), and 
Lord Privy Seal in 15G2. He died 20th March 1586, 
at the age of 90. M. was one of the best men of his 
time. In an age of violence, fanaticism, and perfidy, 
he was honourably conspicuous by his moderation, 
intogrit 3 ', and anxiety for the establishment of law 
and order. He merits consideration not only as an 
eminent and npright lanyer, hut as a poet, a poetical 
antiquary, and an historian. All his own verses 
were written after his COth year, and shew what 
things he had most deeply at heart. For the most 
part, they consist of lamentations for the distracted 
state of his native country, the feuds of the nobles, 
the discontents of the common people, complaints 
‘aganis the lang proces in the courts of justice,’ 
and the depredations ‘ of the border rohhta.’ A 
complete edition of M.’s original poems was first 
published in 1830 (1 4to vol.)by the Maitland Club, 
a society of literary autiq^uaries, taking its name' 
from Sir Richard. His collection^ of early Scottish 
poetry was a work undertaken, if not completed, 
before his blindness attacked him. It consists of 
two MS. vols., the first containing 17G, and the 
second 96 pieces; they are now preserved in tho 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Oxford.^ M.’s 
principal historical performance is the Historic and 
Oronicle of Oic Hons and Surename of Seytoun, &c. 

klAiTLAND, William, better known as ‘ Secre- 
tary Letkington,’ was the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Maitland of Lethington, and was bom about 1525. 
Like his father, he was educated both at St Andrews 
and on the continent, and quickly displayed great 
aptitude for a politio.al career. He became a convert 
to the Reformed doctrines about 1555, but could 
not have been a very violent partisan, since in 
1558 he was appointed Secretary of State by Mary 
of Guise. In the foUoivhm year, however, he openly 
joined the Lords of the Congregation, and was ono 
of the Scotch commissioners who met the Duke of 
Norfolk at Berwick, to arrange the conditions on 
which Queen Elizabeth would give them assistance. 

Hi 1561, after the arrival of Queen Mary from 
Pnance, he was made an extraordinary Lord o£ 
Session. He strongly objected to the ratification 
of Knox’s Book of Discipline, and in 1563 conducted 
the prosecution raised against Knox for treason: 
from this time he appears to have split with the 
Reformers. In 1564, he held a long debate with 
Knox on the claims of the Reformed Church to he 
independent of the state. In 1566, he took part in 
the conspiracy against Riccio, after whose assassin- 
ation he was proscribed, and obliged to seek shelter 
for some months in obscurity. He was, it is believed, 
cognizant of BothweU’s scheme for the murder of 
Damley ; yet, when he saw the hopeless nature of 
BothwcU’s designs, he immediately joined the con- 
federacy of the lords. While Mary was still a 
prisoner at Loch Leven, he is said to have written to 
her, offering his services, yet he was present at the 
coronation of King James VL, 1567 ; and althonvh 1 
hb .secretly aided in the escape of the queen, ha 
fought against her on the field of Langside. In 1568, 
he accompanied the Regent Moray to the conferences 
held at York regarding the Scottish queen ; hut even 
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here he tried to further her interests, .md is said to 
have been the first to propose to the Duke of Norfolk 
a union between him and Mary. The Scottish 
lords now felt that he was a dangerous enemy to 
1569 he was arrested 
at Stirhnv, but was liberated shortly after by an 
artifice of ICirkaldy of Grange. After tbe murder of 
the Kegent Moraj^, he and Kirkaldy became the 
soul of the queen’s party, in consequence of which 
he was declared a rebel, deprived of his ofiices and 
lands by the Negent Morton, .and besieged, along 
with Kirkaldy, in Edinburgh Castle. Alter a long 
rosistanee, the castle surrendered, and M. was 
imprisoned in Leith, where he died, ‘ some,’ says 
Melville, ‘supposing he took a <h-ink .and died, 
as the .auld Romans were wont to do.’ Buchanan 
has drawn his character with a severe pen in his 
Scottish tract entitled The Chameleon. 

Majtland, John, Duke of Lauderdaee, grand- 
son of John, first Lord Thirlstane, brother of the 
famous Secretary Lethington, and son of John, 
first Earl of Lauderdale, and of Isabel, daimbter of 
Alexander Seaton, Earl of Dunfermline .and Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, av.as born at the ancient family 
seat of Lcthinvtou, 24th jNIay IGIC. Me received 
an excellent education, being sldlled, according to 
Bishop Burnet, in Latin, Greek, Mebrew, historj’, 
and divinity, was carefully trained in Presbyteri.an 
pnnciples, and entered public life .as a keen and 
even a fauatic.al Covenanter. In 1643, ho .attended 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines as an elder 
of the Church of Scotland, and was a party to the 
surrender of Charles I, to the English army at 
Newcastle, Shortly after, however, ho changed 
his politics altogether, and became a decided 
My.alist. IVlien Charles If, came to Scotland from 
Holland, Lauderdale accompanied him ; but being 
taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester in 1651, 
was kept a prisoner for nine years. Set .at liberty 
W General Monk, in 1660 he hastened to tho 
H.aguc, and was wamly received by Ch.arles. After 
the rcraov.al of MidiUeton in 1662, and of Rothes in 
1667, Lauderdale ivas practically the solo ruler of 
Scotland, and for some time disi>laycd .a spirit of 
modcr.ation, aud an apiiarent regard for the religious 
feelmgs of his countrymen ; but he soon became a 
bitter persecutor, sent multitudes of the Covenanters 
‘ to glorify God at tlio Grassmarket,’ and repelled 
in blasphemous language the remonstrances which 
many d'stinguislied persons ventured to make. In 
1672, Charles shewed his appreciation of L,auder- 
dale s conduct by creating him Marquis of March 
and Duke of Lauderdale ; two 3’cars afterwards, ho 
was raised to the English peerage as A’iscount 
Icteisham and Lari of Guilford, and received a 
seat in the English Privy Council. He was one of 
the famous ‘ Cabal j but having, by his domineering 
.arrogance, excited the disgust and hatred of his 
coUe.agiies, as well as of the nation, he fell into dis- 
grace, av.as stripped of all his olficcs and pensions in 
1682, and died Aug, 24 of the same year Lauderdale, 
according to Burnet, ‘ was iu bis principles much 
against popery .and arbitrary government,’ .and his 
infamy consists in his shameless sacrifice of his con- 
victions to his interests. He was a rude, blustering, 
p.assionato man, with what the Duke of Buckingham 
called a ‘ blundering iindcrstaiiding.’ Burnet has 
also given 113 a picture of his appearance. ‘ lie w.as 
v’cry big, his hair red, hanging oddly about him. 
His tongue was too big for his mouth, which m.adc 
him bedew all that he t.alked to ; and his whole 
manner was very unfit for a court.’ 

hlAI'TLAND, a town of Now South Wales. See 
Surr., Vol. X. 

MAITREYA w.as, according to the Bnddliists, a 
disciple of tho Buddha S flky.amuui .and a Bodhi- 
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s.attw.a, or a man of pre-eminent adrtiie and sanotiti'. 
He is classed in their mythology amongst the <^od3 
c.alled Tushitas, or ‘the happy,’ and has genenilly 
the_ epithet Ajita, or ‘ unconquered.’ The Buddhists 
believe that he will become incarnate as their 
future Buddha. In Tibet.an, he is called J.amp.a. 
A faithful represent.ation of this Buddha, surrounded 
by the '(Tibet.au) goddesses Dolma, the Mantas or 
Buddhas of medicine, two ancient priests, and 
a’.anous s.aints, avill be found in the .atlas of Emil 
ScUagintweit’s Suddhism in Tibet (London and 
Leipzig, 1863), where an interesting sketch is given 
(p. 207, ff.) of the characteristic types of Buddha 
images, .and of the measurements of Buddha statues 
m.ade by his brothers in India .and Tibet. 

_ MAIZE (Zed), a genus of grasses, having monm. 
emus flowers ; the male flowers forming a looso 
panicle .at the top of the culm ; the female flowers 
in axillary spikes, enclosed in large tough spatlies, 
from avhich only the e.xtremely long styles— in tho 
common species 6 — 8 inches long — hang out like 
tufts of feathers or silken tassels. The grains aro 
barge, roundish, compressed, n.aked, and .arr.anged in 

parallel rows .along the upright axis of tho spike. 

The CoM.Mo.N' M., or Indian Corn (Z. mays), is gener- 
ally believed to bo a native of tho w.armer- p.arts of 
America, where it was cultivated by tho aborigines 
before the discovery of 


America by Colunibus. 

But a representation of 
tho_ plant found in an 
ancient Chinese book in 
the royal library in Paris, 
and the alleged discovery 
of some gr.ains of it in 
tho collars of ancient 
houses in Athens, havo 
led some to suppose that 
it is a n.ativo .also of tho 
East, and has from a 
very early period been 
cultivated there,- .and 
even that it is tho ‘corn’ 
of Scripture; although on 
this supposition, it is not 
easy to account for tho 
subsequent neglect of it 
until after the discovery 
of America, since which 
the spread of its cidti- 
v.ation in the Old AVorld 
has taken jdace with a 
r.apidity such as might 
bo expected from its 
gre.at productiveness and 
other valuable quali- 
ties. Columbus himself 
brought it to Spain .about 
the year 1520. It is now in gener.al cultiv.ation in th'e 
south of Europe, and supplies a principal part of the 
lootl of the inhabitants of many countries of Asia and 
Atnca. It is by far tbe most productive of alb tho 
cereals; in the most favourable situations yieldin" 
.an increase of eight hundred for one, whilst aS 
increase of three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
for one is common where irrigation is jiractised, and 
even without this tho return is large. M. succeeds 
uell in tropical and sub-tropical climates; and 
being a short-lived annual, is cultivated .also where 
the he.at of summer is intense and of sufficient dur.a- 
tioii, wlmtever may bo the cold of winter. Thus, its 
cultivation extends^ to tbe northern parts of tbe- 
United St.atos, and is pretty common in German3'; 
although the want of sufficient summer he.at renders 
it a very uncertain crop even in the southern p.arts 
of Britain. Some of the varieties of M. require 



Maize, or Intli.an Corn 
(Zca mays). 
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i r.''iont five months from the time of soAving for the 
mpeniig of their grains ; ivhilst otliers, rvhioh, of 
I course, .arc preferred jn coimtries having a com- 
-j'larativoly short summer, ripen in six wcelrs, 'or 
even less, but they are much less productive. The 
varieties .are very numerous, of taller or humbler 
grmrth, from three to ten, or even fourteen feht; with 
yeUnw, white, brownish -red, or purple, gl.ass-like, 
Eomcv hat translucent gr.ains, which vary very much 
j in si/c. The culm is stout and erect ; the leaves 
I from one foot to two feet long, and two or three 
inches broad; the ears or cobs generallj’ two or 
three in number, situated below the middle of the 
stem ; in the largo varieties, often .above a foot 
long, and thicker than .a man’s wrist, in the smallest 
varieties, four or five inches in length. M. succeeds 
best in light, rich, deep, and rather moist soils ; and 
dislikes shady situations. It is very generally 
planted in little hilloeks naised at inten-als, and to 
each of which five or six seeds are allowed. North 
American settlers gener.aUy make it their first 
crop on newly cleared and very parti.allj' tilled 
ground. The grains of M. m.ake a very palatable 
kind of groats, and afford an excellent meal for 
baking purposes. The me.al is not, however, 
adapted for making bread without a mixture of 
whe.at, flour, or rye, owing to its deficiency in gluten ; 
although, in oily or fatty matter, M. is richer than 
any other grain, and is very nutritious. M. meal 
mixed with rye meal forms the' common brown 
bread of Now England, hi. very co.arsely ground 
and boiled forms the hominy of the Southern States 
of North America. ' Tlie porridge made of M. meal 
is called snnsh. in North America ; and the entire 
grains are used under the name of hulled corn or 
samp. The unripe grains, .sbghtly roasted, burst 
and turn inside out, assuming a very peculiar 
appearance ; in this state, they are known .as pop- 
corn; and in this state are a favourite article of 
food in America, and have recently become common 
in shops in Britain. The cobs of hi., ripe or unripe, 
arc g.athered with the hand. The unripe cobs are 
often pickled; they are also often boiled for the 
table. A kind of beer called Chica (q. v.) is made 
from hi., also a spirituous liquor, .and vinegar. The 
starch of hi. is a good substitute for arrow'-root, 
and is now well known in Britain, under various 
names, as Oswego Flour, kc . — The pith of the culm, 
before the flowers arc produced, abounds in a sweet 
juice, which, iieing extracted by pressure, is boiled 
into an excell mt sirup, and has sometimes been 
employed to furnish sug.ar ; it is .also fermented .and 
distilled, and yields a good spirituous liquor. The 
small young stalks of thickly sown crops are cut 
over by the hlexicans, as an article for the dessert. 
In countries where hi, does not ripen well, it is 
sometimes sov,m to afford food for poultry, or to he 
mourn as green fodder for cattle. AVherc it is culti- 
vated for its grain, the dried leaves arc used .as 
winter fodder. The tops, cut off after flowering, 
.are stored for the same use. The stalks are used 
for thatch and for fuel, and for making baskets. 
The fibres of the culm and loaves afford a durable 
kind of yarn; and the bracts or spathes which 
surround the ear are clastic, and can be applied 
to the stuffing of chairs, saddles, &c., and to the 
manufacture of good durable mattresses, which 
have become a profitable article of trade in P.aris 
and Strashurg. The spathes are also much used for 
packing oranges and lemons ; and in South America 
for making cigarettes. Good paper has been manu- 
factured from them. — There are few plants of which 
the uses are more various than hi., and few which 
are of gre.ater importance to man. — Eor separation of 
the grains of hi. from the ears, .a particular kind of 
tlirashing-machinc is used. — ^Another species pi M., j 


called Cnni hi., orVALPAnAiso Cobh {Z. Ouragua), 
is distinguished by its serrated leaves. It is a 
smaller plant, a native of ChUi, and has won a 
superstitious regard, because its grains when roasted 
split in the form of a cross. 

MAJESTY, a title of honour now usually 
bestowed on sovereigns.. Among the Romans, 
majestas was used to signify the power and dignity 
of the people; and the senatorial, consular, or 
dictatorial majesty was spoken of, in consequence 
of these functionaries deriving their power from 
the people. After the overthrow of the republic, 
majestas became exclusively the attribute of the 
emperors, digniias being thenceforth that of the 
magistr.ates. The majesty of the emperors of Rome 
was supposed to descend to those of Germany as 
their successors ; but the adoption of the attribute 
by' other European sovereigns is of comparatively 
late date. Its use began in England in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VIII., up to which timo 
‘Your Gr.ace’ or ‘Your Highness’ had been the 
.appropri.ate mode of addressing the sovereign. 
Henry II. was the first king of Prance who was 
similarly styled, and Louis XL and his successors 
became entitled, in virtue of a p.apal buU, to call 
themselves by the title of ‘Most Christian Majesty.’ 
Perdinand and Isabella of Spain similarly obtained 
for themselves and their successors the title of 
‘Most C.atholic Majesty;’ and Stephen, Duke of 
Hung.ary, and Maria Theresa, of ‘ Apostolic Majestjr.’ 
The emperor of Austria is now styled his Imperial 
Royal hlajesly; in Germ.an, ‘X. K. (abbreviated 
for ‘Kaisorliche Kiinigliohe) M.ajestiit.’ Emperors, 
kings, .and queens are now generally addressed as 
‘ Your Majesty,’ not including the sultan of Turkey, 
whoso proper style is ‘Your Highness.’ The 
sovereign of the United Kingdom is personally 
addressed ns ‘Yoim M.ajcsty;’ and letters are 
.addressed to ‘The King’s’ or ‘Queen’s’ ‘Most 
Excellent Jlajesty.’ 

In Heraldry, an eagle crowned, and holding a 
sceptre, is blazoned as an ‘eagle in his m.ajesty.’ 

MAJO'LICA, a name .at first given by the 
Italians to a certain kind of c.arthen-ware, because 
the first specimens that they B.aw came from 
Majorca ; bnt as subsequently a large manufacture 
of the same kind of earthen-ware was c.arried on at 
Paenza, the name majolica was dropped, and 
‘Paience’ substituted. The term majolica is now 
used to designate vessels made of coloured clay, 
and coated with a avhite opaque varnish, so as to 
resemble ‘faience ; ’ it is of much less value, and is 
vciy common in Italy. 

MAJOR, a term in Music, applicable to those 

intervals avhich are susceptible of being lowered a 

semitone without becoming false. Sec IhtbbvaIi. 

Major is chiefly used as applied to the mode, key, 

or scale, avhich is said to be in the major when tho 

third above the key-note is a major third — that is, 

when it is distant from the key-note four semitones ; 

thus ccSddSe- 
tnus, 

12 3 4 

MAJOR, in the Army, is the second field-officer 
in a battalion of infantry or regiment of cavalry. 
He ranlrs next to the lieutenant-colonel, and com- 
mands in his absence ; is mounted ; and is respon- 
sible, avith the adjutant, that the men are properly 
drilled and equipped. The pay of a major ranges 
from £1, 4s. 5d. a day in the household cavalry, to 
IG®. a day in the infantry of the lino. There are no 
majors in tho Royal Marines ; and it was only in 1872 
that, in the-Royal Artillery and Royal -Engineers, the 
first-capfains avere converted into majors to put their 
promotion more on a par avith the line. In the 
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Artillorj', tlio mnjor commands a baiter}’. TjBcd 
adjectively, the arord major, in tlio army, signilies 
a Eiipcrior class in a certain rank, ns sergeants- 
ninjor, avlio are siiporior sergeants ; except in the 
caso of general olliccrs, in avliicli its signification 
is arbitrarily limited to major-general, tho third of 
the four classes of generals. 

blAJO’nOA (Spanish, Jirnfforcnl, the largest of 
the Balearic Isles (q. v.), lies 107 miles south-c.ast 
of tho mouth of the Khro, the nc.arcst point of tho 
Spanish coast, and 171 miles north of Algiers. Its 
grc-alest length (troin cast to avesl) is G1 miles, 
and its breadth (from north to south) -IS miles, 
%\'lth an area of about 13SC English squ.arc ^milcs. 
Tho iiorth-c.vst h.alf of tho Lsland is mountainous; 
the other parts aro finely diversified with hills, 
valleys, and plains. Tho climate is be.althful, tho 
eca-breoro preserving a ne.arly equable tomperattiro 
over tho avholo island. The inhabitants, who much 
re.scmblo tho Cat.al.ans in their appearance and 
m.auners, number above 200,000, aro hospit.ablo 
and inilustrious. and mostly employ thcmseh-cs 
in .agriculture. The chief products of tho island 
are marble, slate, plaster, tho common cere.als 
and legumes, oranges, rill;, lemons, oil, wino of 
excellent qu.ality, olives, and aromatic herb'. Tho 
chief town is Taima (q. v.), the cajiital. llie Sivanish 
government makes ti'C of M. as .a place of banish- 
ment for polilic.al otlcndcrs. 

MA.TO’niTV is the ago at which a person in 
this conntra’ ncsiuirrs the rtatus of a person sutjitrii 
— i. c., is ablo to man.age his or her own atfairs. 
This .age, in tho Unitrtl Kingdom, is 21. Under 
that age, persons in 1 jigland and Inland arc called 
infants, and arc iiion’ or b-’s subject to gu.anli.ans, 
v.ho manage for tin m tlnir propi rty. In Scotland, 
voung jH-rsons are calle<l minors lielwecn 12 (if 
female') or 1-1 (If males) and 21. It is chiifly with 
resisert to the m.anagi m< nt of j'roi“'rty that tho 
rlLstinctioa of majority is fixesl njion, as it is nssnmcd 
that ps'rsons tinder that age have not discretion and 
firmness to enter r ingle-handi d into contracts. It 
is also a common |h rio-l lixisl nmn in wills at which 
to m.ako provisions jxay.able. A.s far .vs liability for 
crime is concenicd, iiiaiority males no diflen-nce, 
for all js-nons are capable of crime, when they liavo 
discretion enough to Inosv that particular .acts aro 
criminal. A minor can, in Scotland, m.ako a will of 
movahle eslal's but c.aiinot do to in Eiiglan'L 

MAKjVBIjAII, a rca]Kirt on tlio Eonllt co.vat of 
.Arabia, .'ItW mil i e.vst-nortli-c-vst of tho jKirt of 
Aden. It b.va a avell.prot> ctid liarlratir, ami is 
much frequented by vi*ssls for tlio puri-seo of 
Isying in Bton-v It cx]wjrts gum, lilb-s, and nmia, 
and Is an extensive flas’c-m.arlel I'oji. al>out 

ISIAKIA'X, ono of the Moluccas (q. a-.). 

M.VKO', a market-tosvn of Hungary, on tbo 
right bank of tbo Maros, 10 miles ( ast-'outli-c.vst 
of .’^rcgodiii. Bop. (1S70) 27,1 to, many of v,-boiii ary 
.lesvs. Tho tosvn contains minierous mills, and is 
famous for its breed of oxen, wliicli arc of nnu-sually 
lar.'c rirc. 

MAKRlZr, Taki Anm;; Aiit; AintAii Mohasi- 
MAD, an eminent Arabic historian and geopaplier, 
was bom in l.'fOfi A. P., in Makriz, ne.ar B.i.sll>ec. 
lie early dcvotol himself to the study of history, 
jurispnidciice, tradition, astrologv, kc., nt Clairo, 
avlicro also lio nfterwanls lieui tbo offices of 
mobtasib, or iiisiK-ctor of sveiglits and ineaiures, 
and of IJiatib and im.ain at dilTereiit mosques. The 
most important of bis minicroiis works arc a Topo- 
praphiail Jlitlonj of a Jlittory of the Mamtuk 

Sultan f, and two treatises on Moslem (Kiific) coins, 
J78 


weights, and measures, w-bicb have been edited and 
tnanslated by Tyebsen (into Latin), and by Silvestro 
do Sacy (into French). 111. also commenced a svork 
On the Important Personages who had visited Egypt, 
intended to fill 80 vols. ; bnt only a small portion 
of these (ono nutograiib S'olnme is in tho Imperial 
Library nt P.aris) w.ss really accomplished. He 
died, nt tbo ago of 82 years, in 1442 A. D. 

JIALABA'R, a maritime district of British India, 
in tbo presidency of Madras, is bounded on tbo E., 
by the district of Coimbatore, while on tho ‘W. its 
shores aro wasliod by tbo Arabian Sea ; and it 
extends in lat. from 10° 15' to 12° 18' H. Arc.i, 
C002 sq^iiare miles ; population (July 1871) 2,201,250. 
Tlio Biirfaco is occupied in tbo cast by tho Ncil- 
gherries, and tlio Western Gliants cover a great 
iiortion of tlio district The name of this district 
IS applied to tho whole soiith-wcstcm court of 
Soiitncni Iiidi.v 

JI AL A'B ATHRUM, a name given by the ancient 
GrcckB and Rom.'ms to aromatic leaves, svliicb w-ero 
in liigb repute among them, both as a medicine 
and a perfume, and 'with which tliey Bometimes 
ll.xvourtxl wine. These Ic.xvcs xvero brought from 
India, whence they were often c.allcd Indian 
Leaves ; and from tho v.ahio in which they were 
held, Bometimes simjdy Ijeares, just .as the term 
B.ark is now used to dcsignato tho medicinal b.ark 
of tho Cinchonss. Many f.ahnlons accounts avero 
current of their origin. Tliey aro now pretty 
cert.ainly known to bo tho e.amo with the leaves sold 
in every Inili.an b.azaar imder tbo name of Tej-pat, 
tbo produce of two ne.arly allied siiccics of Cinnamon 
(C'limnnomiim Tamala nnd C. athijlorum), groaving 
in Uio den'O forests of the Hlni.alay.an valleys ; and 
the name M. is reganlcd a-i a comijilion of Tamala- 
putra, 7'aaial.a leaf. They aro aromatic, fragrant, 
and gently Btirnnlant 

MAL.VCCA, a British maritime eclUement on tbo 
Boiitli-w'cst coast of tlio Malay roninsnla, extends 
in lat. from 2' to 3* M, nnd long, from 102° to 103“ 
E. It is 40 miles in lengUi, and, including tho 
district of K.aning, alioiit 25 miles broad Area, 
almut 1030 rqnaro miles ; iw. (1871) 77,75,5. 
Near tlio coast, a'bich Is av.aslietl by the .Strait of 
Malacc.a, the rurfaco is flat and favamp}’, ]iro<lucing 
rice. Inland, there arc loiv lulls, iloiint Ojibir 
rising to 5020 feet. Although little agriculturo ia 
earned on, an'l the greater portion of the couiitr}’ is 
Btill in tho condition of jungle, tbo soil is fertile in 
rice, I. ago, I'cpjier, fruits, vugclables, rattans, and 
tiniWr. la tbo district of N’.aiiing aro tin-mines of 
romo a'altic. 'Ihc climate is remarkably F.aliibrions; 
the land and so.a breezes are n-gul.ar ; nnd tho 
thermometer ranges from 72* to 85*. The towai nnd 
Boaport of M, c.ajiilal of tlio district of the Baino 
name, is eitiiated m lal 20’ 11' K.,.Iong. 102° 10' 11, 
nt tho mouth of a Bniall ria’cr a-.hich llow-s into tho 
Strait of Malacca. It is hanilsoino and avell built, 
and prcBculs a lino npiicaranco from tlio box Its 
moat interesting building ia tho church of our Lady 
del Monte, the Eceno of tho labours and Etip]VJ5cd 
miracles of St Francis X.avicr, tlio *A[)Osllo of the 
East.’ Top. variously estimated at from 5000 to 
15.0<10. 

M. was taken by tbo rorliigncso under Albu- 
qncrqno in 1500 ; bccaino a Dutch posscasion in 
1012 : fill, in 1795, into tbo bands of tlio Brilisli, to 
whom it was finally cedeel in 1821 In 1807, AI., 
together avitli Singaiwro nnd the Brinco of 'Wales 
Island, were transferred from tho control of tho 
Indian govenimciit to Uiat of tlio Coloni.al Secretary. 

MALACCA, Stuait or, Bcnaratcs tho Malay 
Bcninaula on tho north-east from tho island of 
Sumatra on tho Eouth-west. Ixuigth, 520 miles ; 
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lirc.idtli varj-iui; from 23 miles' at tio south-east to 
200 miles at tlie uorth-u-est extremity. In this 
strait arc the British settlements o£ Singapore, 
^Malacca, and Penang. 

JTA'LACHI (prohahly an abbreviated form of 
iralachjal, meaning ‘ messenger of Jehovah the 
Seventj' and tlio Vulgate have Maladtias), the 
name given to the last c.anonieal hook of the Old 
Testament. Bcgarding its author, nothing whatever 
is known. It has even been doubted whether hi. is 
a proper name or only an appellative ; the Seventy, 
the Chaldee, Jerome, and many modem scholars — 
Vitringa, Hengstenberg, TJmhreit, &.C .- — favour tho 
latter View. The period when the writer of SI. 
composed his prophecies is conjectured to have 
liecn during tho governorship of Nebemiah, or about 
420 B. c. Tho book exhibits that strict regard fqf 
tho proper observance of the ceremonial law, and 
that hatred of foreign marriages, &o., which marked 
the religious Jews after the return fromaoxile, but 
has little of the i old prophetic dre, freedom, and 
dramatic force. 


hlA'LACHITE, a miuer.il, essentially a carbonate 
of copper, of a green colour, often found" .as an 
incrustation or stalactitic .along avith other ores of 
I'oppcr ; often in largo masses, and often also cr3'3- 
talhscd in rather oblique'four-sided prisms, bevelled 
on tho extremities, or U"ith the bevel- 
ling planes truncated so as to form 
six-sided prisms. It is often of a 
fibrous structure. It is v.alu.able as 
an ore of copjier, although seldom 
_ smelled alone, not only because it is 

Oj-stal found .along avith other ores, but 

of Slalachitc, because tho metal is .apt to bc carried 
off aa'ith tho carbonic acid. It is 
sometimes passed off in ioavcllerj' as turquoise, 
.although easily distinguished by its colour .and much 
inferior hardness. It is used for many ornamental 
purposes ; slabs of it — chiefly from tho mines of 
tiiberia— are made into tables, mantol-picccs, &c., 
of exquisite bcautja In 1S33, a mass of solid JI. 
avas found in tho tlr.al Mountains of more than 
seventeen feet in length, and weighing .about 25 
tons. 


MALACHT. ItLvn, Archbishop of, Armagh, in 
Ireland, and a raint of tho Roman Catholic Church, 
is remarkable not only for liis connection aadth a 
very important period of Irish church history, Init 
also from tho circumstance of his biography baadiig 
been avritten by his distinguished contemporarj', St 
Bernarib hi. "ivas horn, in tho end of tho 11th c., 
of .a noble family, and haa-ing been cduc.atcd by a 
hemiit named Imar, received orders at an early aM 
from tho hands of Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh. 
His reputation for learning and sanctity av.as unex- 
amided in that ago, and Celsus had early designed 
hi. as his successor in the see of Armagh ; but hi. 
protested against it, in consequence of an abuse 
similar to that of Lay IxirBorjiiATlox (q. v.), by 
which the temporalities of the see were held by 
Laymen, called Coarhs. In the end, however, ho 
avas elected, with the full rights of his see, and 
soon afterwards, in his c.apacity of primate, took 
measures for the reform of the many abuses which 
prevailed in all the churches of Ireland. He avont 
to Romo diu'ing tho pontificate of Innocent 11., 
and haaang in vain sought permission to resign his 
sec, and retire to Clairvaux, returned to Ireland 
invested with extraordinarj' powers as legate of 
tlie pope. In this capacity, ho made a arisitation 
of Ireland, and many of the controa'ersics ns to tho 
.ancient religious usages of the Irish Church, which 
aaould ho out of pTacs in this publication, turn 
upon this period. LL again repaired to Pranco 


in 1147, in order to meet the pope, Eugene IIL, 
during his visit to that country ; hut before bis 
arria-al, the pope had returned to Rome, and M., 
during a visit to his friend, St Bernard, at CLair- 
vaux, avas seized avith an illness which ended in 
his death in the year 1148. A curious ‘ Prophecy 
concerning the Euture Roman Pontiffs,’ is extant 
under the name of hlalachy. It designates, by a 
few brief phrases, the leading characteristics of 
each siicccssia'o reign, and in some instances these 
descriptia'e characteristics haam proved so curiously 
appropriate as to load to some discussion. The 
ch.aracteristio of Pio Nono, Crux de Cruce (cross 
after cross), was the subject of much speculation. 
That the prophecy really dates from the time of 
M., no scholar now supposes ; it aams unknown not 
only to St Bcrn.ard, but to all others, until tho 
IGth century. It is first noticed in the end of that 
centurj’, but it may be a sufficient indication of its 
avorth to state that neither Baronins nor any of his 
coutinu.ators deemed it desoraring of attention. 

MALACO'LOGY (Gr. malahos, soft), a name 
noav not unfreqncntly employed to designate that 
br,anch of natural history which has molluscs (called 
malakia by Aristotle) for its subject. Linnajus, and 
tbe natunalists avbo preceded him, devoted soma 
attention to tbis study ; but until tbc time of Cuvier, 
the shells of tbe sheU-bearing moUuscs reooia’cd a 
disproportionate share of .attention, and tho animals 
themselves were little regarded. Conchology (q. v.) 
has now, however, sunk to a very snhordmato 
place, as a mere part of malacology, and this branch 
of science has been prosecuted during tho present 
century by many eminent nntur.alists with great 
zeal and success. Tho names of Oken, S.aaagny, 
Do BlaioadUe, Van Benedcn, Milno-Edw.ards, and 
Owen, perhaps deserve to be particularly mentioned. 

MALACOPTERY'GII, MALACO'PTERI (Or, 
malahos, soft ; and piempe, a ■U’ing), or MALACOP- 
TEROUS FISHES, one of the two primarj' dirisions 
of Osseous Fishes in tho system of Cuvier, distin- 
guished by soft or spineless fins, tho r.ays of wliich 
are jointei Spiny rays are occasionaBy found iu 
the first dorsal and the pectoral fins. Cuvier sub- 
divided the M. into orders according to tho position 
or absence of tho vcntr.al fins j Jf. ahdorninalcs 
having the ventr.al fins hone!ith the holly, as tho 
s-almon and herring; jl/. mh-lrrachlali hairing tho 
ventral fins hcncath the shoulder, as tho cod and 
haddock; and M. apodcs wanting ventral fins, 
as cels. Lllillcr, however — followed in this by 
Owen and others — has separated from the M. an 
order of fishes to which he has given tho name of 
Anaoantiis {AmcantJdni ; Gr. spineless), difi'ering 
from aoanthopterous fishes merely in the absence 
of Rjiiifons rays in tho fins. Among tho anacanths 
arc the important families Gadidce (Cod, &c.) and 
Plcuroneclida: (Flat-fish). 

MA'LAGA, a city and seaport of Spain, c.apital 
of the modem pro'\'incc of tho same name, is situated 
on the shore of tho Jlcditerranc.an, 70 miles north- 
cast of Gibraltar. Sheltered on tho north and east 
by mountains, and with a climate of which dry- 
ness and constant sunshine are tho characteristics, 
this place is superior as a resort for invalids to 
any other either of France or Italy. Winter, in 
tho English sense, is hero almost unknown. M. is' 
purely a place of commerce, and mth tho excep- 
tion of some fino Moorish remains, it contains 
little th.at c.an he c.alled .artistic. Tho sea is hero 
receding, and the Moorish dock-yard and qiiay aro 
now. in the town, while tho beautiful A hitnerfa, or 
public avalk, was covered with w.atcr last centtuy. 
M. is famous for its styoet Muscatel wines, grown 
on the heights in the vioiuity, and tho richest of 



MALAGA— ItlALAYS. 

which are called Las Lagrimas. The whole pro- the various representatives of the Malay family into 
duce of the hlalara vineyards is estimated at from three branches— viz. (1.) the Indo-Malayan, compre. 
SS.OOO to 40,000 pipes ; of which about 27,000 pipes hiding the M. proper of Malacca, and the inha- 
may be exported. The exiiorts consist chiefly of bitants of Sumatra, Celebes, the ^Moluccas, 

wines, oil, figs, almonds, grapes, sugar, and raisins ; and the Philippines, with whom, perhaps, may be 
and the imports of salt fish, iron m.anufaeturcs, and associated the "^"'es o£ the Caro me a s and 
colonial produce. Sugar is extensively manufactured the Ladrones ; (2.) the Polynesitins, d (3.) the 
for export, the production ill 1S72 being 21,900,000 Madccasses, or people of Madagascar Acceptm^ 
lbs. Besides its legitimate trade and its maiiufac- this subdivision, J'-e shaU in the present art;cle 
tiircs of cloth, ropes, leather, soap, &c., M. carries on confine om-selvcs to the M. proper— the natn es of 
an extensive smuggling traffic with Gibraltar and Madagascar having been a ready noticed under that 
Marseille. Pop. 110,000. M., known to the Homans heading; and reserving the Polynesians generally 
as Malaca, is a very ancient place. It was founded and the Maoris m particular for distinct artie es 
by the Plicenicians, and has enjoyed a commercial In physical appearance, the M. are a brown 

Ions. M«!., .lioiog’: l».t 0.00.0 Wri™. oo 


W. by that of Cadiz. Arc.a, 27SG square miles; 
pop. (1870) 503,010. 


stature, the Indo-Mal.ays arc for the most p.art 
below the middle height, while the Polynesi.an3 


MALAGUE'TTA PEPPER. See Gn.vixs or exceed it. The Iiido-Malays have also 


PARoVDisn. slight, well-formed limbs, and are p.articularly small 

lilALAPTERU'RUS (Gr. matahos, soft ; jitcron, about the wrists and aiildes. ‘ The profile,’ accord- 
a fin ; and oura, the tail) is the name given to a jng to Dr Pickering, ‘ is usually more vertic.al than 
genus of fishes of the family SilurUla: (q. v.), in which i,i the white race, but this may be owing in part 
in place of a true ilorsal liii, there is .a soft f.atty to the mode of carriage, for the skull does not 
fin near the tail, and to this iieouliarity the name shew a superior facial angle.’ Such is the general 
is due. Two sjiccics arc known — viz., M. ch’ctncus appearance of the M. projicr, or inhabitants of tho 
and ilf. Bciiiiicnsis. Sec Eli'.ctiucity, Ai;im,vl. ]icninsula .and Indian Islands. But these also have 
MALARIA Sec Ml ysM.t. G'cir subdivisions. There arc tho civilised M., who 

,r..r ,,r o u writtcii language, and h.avo made somo 

lilALAA APPLE. See Et oi.st.v. prom-css in tho arts of life; then there .are tho 

MALAY, INDIAN, or EA.STERN ARCHI- fea-pcople, orniip-kmf, Hter.ally, ‘men of tho sea,’ a 
PELAGO, the largest and most iinport-ant system of sea-gipsies or robbers; and there are the 

island groups in the world, stretching from 9.7° to orniig iaimn, or orniig ufnii, ‘ wild men,’ or ‘ savages,’ 
140° E long., and 19’ N. to 11° .S. hat., is bounded N. <lvveHin" in the woods or forests, and supposed to 
by the China Sea, E. by the P.acitic, S. and W. by Alls- the ".aborigines of the peninsula and islands, 
trali.a and the Indian Ocean. The principal groups •These three classes of Mahays,’ says Cnawfurd, 
arc the .Suiida Islaiuhs, including Suni.atr.a, J.av.-i, • existed nc.arly throe centuries and a half ago, when 
Bali, Siimb.awa, Flores, the Sandalwood Island, Rotti, y,e Portnguc.so first .arrived in tho waters of tho 
Timor, Ac. ; the Philippines, in the north ; Celebes Archipelago, just ns they do at tho present day. 
and the .Salcyer hslands, north of Flores ; the Mol- 'Jh.at pcoplo describes them as having existed also 
uccas. Key, Arm, Tiinnr-Laut, .and other groups, for two centuries and a h.alf before th.at event, .as, 
cast of Celebes. The chief i.shands for Ir.adc .are p-jthout doubt, tlicy did in times far earlier.’ Still, 
Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, and Borneo. Tho wliilc so widely dillcring in h.abits, all these speak 
western or Dutch division of Papua, or New Guine.a, c.ssentially tho same language. The FI. .are essen- 
is reckoned a part of the M.ahay Archipelago. The ti.ally islanders, and have much of tho daring and 
I’hilipiiincs belong to .S|iain ; Great Brit.ain jiossc.s.ses enterprise for which nations f.amiliar with the sea 
Singapore, Penane, M.ilacca, and Labuan. Native ,-irc famous. Their origin.al seat is by themselves 
r.ajaliB rule over several of tho islands, but the st.ated to have been Alenangk.abo, in the island of 
Dutch East Imlies include the l.argest poi-tion. Sumatra, r.ather than the peuinsula itself. Even the 
The heat is temjiered by .-.-a-breeze.s, and water is of Borneo claim to have had a Mcnangk.abo origin, 
abundant. Sugar, eotlee, indigo, rice, and tea arc Palembang, liowcver, also in Sumatra,^ has been 
largely jiroduced in Java and Sumatra. Benzoin, mentioued as tho original seat of M.al.ay civilisation; 
giiin-elastic, resin, pepper, ratans, cotton, drugs, and others, ag.ain, point to J.ava .as the source from 
ivory, dj-c-stufl's, edible nests, wax, tobacco, ojiiuin, which both Menangkabo and Palembang received 
and bCehc-dc-mer are also exported. Fine tiinhcr their first settlers. ‘ The Javanese,’ says Crawfurd, 
trees, including iron-wood, ebony, Ac., arc abundant, ‘avoiddsecm to have been even -the founders of 
and the vcgct.ation is most luMiriant. Binls of Malacca. Monuments, which prove the presence of 
paradise, and a line siiecies of jiarrot, are found this people in tho country of the Malays, have even 
in Papua, tho Arm, and Ke}- Islands, been discovered. Thus, Sir Stamford Rallies, when 

MALAA’S (properly, M.xl.vyus, a Malay xvord, ho visited Menangkabo, found there inscriptions on 
the deriv.ation of which h.as not yet been s.atisf.ac- stone in the ancient character of J.aVa, such as are 
torily ascertained) is the name given, in a restricted frequent in that island ; and he w.as supported in 
sense, to the inhabitants of the Mahay Peninsula, his conclusion that they were so by the learned 
but in its wider acceptation, to a great branch of tho natives of Java who .accompanied him in Ins journey, 
human family, dwelling not only in the peninsula Tho settlement of the J.av.aneso in sevcr.al of 

mentioned, but in the islands, large and small, of Sum.atr.a is indeed suQlciontly attested. In 1 alem- 
the Indian Archiiiclago, in Mad.agasc.ar, .and in the bang, they have Been immemorially tho ruling 
numerous islands of ‘the Pacific. In the fivefold people; and a though the Malay language be the 
division of mankind laid down by Blumcnbach. tho popular one, the J.av.aneso, in its pediliar written 
M. are treated of as a distinct r.acc, while in tho cbar.aotcr, is still that of the court. The Malay 
threefold diaasion of Latham they arc rcg.arded ns a language is simple and easy in its construction, 
branch of tho Mongolidm. Prichard has subdivided harmonious in its pronunciation, and easily acqmrcd 
330 


IMALARIA. .Sec Mi.x.sm,\. 
lilALAA’’ APPLE. See Eror.ST.v. 


MALCOLM— MALDIVE ISLANDS. 


I y Luroi'eans. It is the lingua franca of the 
Ij"-! rn Arciiipclago. Of its mimcrous dialects, 
the JavMics" the most refined, a superiority which 
it o-.ves to tlio influeilce upon it of Sanscrit liter- 
ature. Many Arabic words have also been incor- 
poiatcd with it, by means of which the Javanese 
I arc able t<i Eupjily the deficiency of scientific terms 
' in their omi tongue. In religion, the civilised 
' I»I. are Mohanmicdans, having embraced that faith 
j in the 1 ."tli or 14th century. The tribes in the 
interior and the ‘ men of the sea ’ have cither no 
religion at all, or such as can be regarded onl3' in 
the light of most debased superstition. The mor,al 
character of the Indo-Malays generally docs not 
Etand high : thej’ are passionate, treacherous, and 
revengeful. Altliongh good sailors, and able to 
amass wealth bj' legitimate commerce, they preftr 
piracy, and numerous have heen the victims .among 
, iiuropcan triiders to M.alaj' treachery and daring. 
Indeed, so little faith have Europeans in their 
professions or engagements, that thej' will never 
engage more than two or three of them in a ship’s 
crew, for fear of unple.as.ant, if not dis.astrous con- 
sequences. 

MALCOLM, the name of four Idngs of Scot- 
land. — !M. hlacDonald succeeded to the throne 
on the abdication of Constantine MacAodh in 944 
A.D. The most important event of his reign was 
the cession of Cumbri.a, in 940, bj’ the English 
mon.arch Edmund I. lit. was slain while engaged 
in quelling a revolt in the north of Scotland, in 
9.13 D. 

JI, MacICennoth, grandson of the preceding, 
ascended the throne in 1003. His life was passed 
chiefly in repelling the incursions of the Danes. He 
died in 1033. A collection of laws, the Leges 
Makohni Maehcrtnclh, has been attributed to him, 
but is obviously a work of a Later age. 

LI. LlacDuncan, surnamed Ca>'-jioiie (Celtic, Ccan- 
more, ‘ Great Head’), was born .about the j-ear 1024, 
and ascended the throne on the death of Llacbeth 
LlacFinlcgli, in December 1050, or of Lulach Mno- 
Gilcomg.aiu in April 1057. For the first nine years 
of his reign, LI. was at liberty to devote his energies 
to the consolidatiou of his kingdom, England being 
then ruled by the peaceful Edward the Confessor. 
After IVilli.am of Normandy had settled himself on 
the English throne, many noble Saxons soughtrefugc 
at the Scottish court, and among them Edg.ar Athel- 
ing, nearest of kin to the Confessor, arith his mother 
Agatha, .and ids sistera Margaret and Christina. 
Ll.arg.arct, avho w’.as young, beautiful, and pious, c.apti- 
v.atod the heart of the Scottish king, and a m,arriago 
quickly followed. Her biographer, Turgot (.also her 
chaplain .and confessor), tells us how earnestly and 
affectionately she Laboured to ciadlise the people 
and to ‘enlighten’ her husb.and. LI., although a 
man of vigorous intellect, could not read her 
missals and books of devotion, but ho used to kiss 
them in token of reverence, and he c.auscd them 
to be richly bound, and ornamented with gold 
aud jewels. The retinue of the Idng beg.an to shew 
something of a royal magnificence, and his plate was, 
according to Turgot, ‘at least gilt or silvered over.’ 
But LI.’s new relations, unfortunately, embroiled him 
with the Normans. In 1070, he crossed the border, 
harried Northumberland and Yorkshire, but was 
Boon obliged to retreat. Willi.am the Conqueror 
retaliated in 1072, and wasted Scotland as far 
as the Tay. At Abcrnethy, LI. was compelled to 
acknovdedgo him as his liege lord but (as the 
Scottish historians hold) only for such parts of 
his dominions ns had belonged to England — ^viz., 
Cumbria and the Lothians. War broke out .again 
between England and Scotland on the accession 
of -William llufus, jirobably at the instigation of 


tho fugitive Anglo-Saxons and the discontented 
Normans, who had been pouring into the country 
during the iron reign of William, and had obtained 
large grants of land from the Scottish monarch. 
Nothing of note, however happened, and peace 
was again concluded ; but the seizure of Carlisle by 
the English king not long after provoked a fresh 
rupture, and, in 1093, M.' again crossed the border, 
and laid siege to Alnwick ; but while so engaged, 
he wiis suddenly attacked, defeated, and slain, 
November 13, 1093. His wife died immediately on 
hc.aring the fatal news. 

LL, siu-named ‘ The Llaiden,’ gr-andson of David I., 
succeeded that mon-irob, 24th Llay 1153, when 
only in his 12th j’ear. He had no sooner mounted 
the throne than a Celtic insurrection, he.aded by 
Somerled, Lord of the Isles, broke out. Some years 
after, another insurrection broke out amoim ‘ the 
wild Scots of G.allow.aj’,’ under their chief Fergus, 
to crush which LI. had to fimploy a large force. 
Li llGl, he had to chastise a revolt of the men 
of LIor.ay, and to put down a second rebellion of 
Somerled. He died at Jedburgh, of a lingering 
disease, 9th December 1165, at the early age of 
twenty-four. 

LIALCOLLI, Sir Johx, G.C.B., a British states- 
man and histori.an, was bom .at Biumfoot, parish 
of Westerkirk, Dumfriesshire, Ll.ay 2, 1769, and 
at the age of 14 wont to India as a cadet in the 
Lladras army. About 1790, ho commenced to 
devote his leisure hours to tho study of the Oriental 
Languages, especially Persian. Ho distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Soringapatam in 1792, and was 
appointed to tho staff as Persian interpreter. In 
1800, he was scut as ambassador to Persia, to form 
an alliance with that country against Bon.ap.arto, 
in which ho succeeded. In 1802, 1807, and 1809, 
ho was again sent ns minister-plenipotentiary to tho 
Persian court; and shortly before his final return, 
received from tho Shah the order of tho ‘ Sun 
and Lion,’ and the titles of ‘Khan’ and ‘Sep.ahd.ar 
of tho Empire.’ In 1803, he had been appointed 
president of Llysorc ; and during tho two following 
years, his administrative talents had been of most 
import.ant service to tho government in reducing 
to order and tranquillity tho newly conquered 
Ll.ahratta st.ates. In 1812, he returned to England, 
received the honour of laiighthood, and, after a 
lapse of five years, returned to India as the governor- 
general’s political agent in the Decc.an, and with tho 
rank of brigadier-general in the Indian army ; in 
the latter c.apacity, he greatly distinguished him- 
self in tho wars against the Pindarris and Holkar. 
In 1827, he was appointed governor of Bomb,ay, but 
fin-allj' left India in 1830. Ho died of paralysis at 
Windsor, Llay 1833. LI.’s writings are highly 
esteemed as authorities ; they are — A History of 
Persia (London, 1815, 2 vols. 4to ; 2d cd. 1828) ; 
Memoir of Central India (2 vols. London, 1823) ; 
Political History of India from 1784 to 1823 (2 vols. 
8vo, 1826) ; and Life of Lord Clive (London, 1836), 
a jiosthumous work. The Life and Correspondence 
of LI. were published by John W. Kaye, in 2 vols. 
8vo (London, 1856) 

MA'LDEGELI, a small manufacturing toivn of 
Belgium, East Flanders, 17 miles north-west of 
Ghent. Population upwards of 6000, who are 
employed in the manufacture of tobacco, and in 
brewing and cotton-printing. 

MA'LDIVE ISLANDS, a chain of low coral 
islands, in the Indian Ocean, about 400 miles west- 
south-west of Ceylon. They extend 500 miles in 
length by 45 miles in average breadth, and consist 
of 17 groups or atoUs.ieach atoll surrounded by a 
coral reef. Tho entire number, including the islets. 


IHAIDON— irA.LTC ACID. 


is cstim.ited at aloiit 50,000. M.ili, the largest of 
the chain, and the residence of tl>e n.ative prince, 
who is called ‘ The Sultan of the Twelve Thousand 
Isles,’ is seven miles in circnmforence, and contains 
a population of 2000. The population of the whole 
cliain is estimated at 150,000. Each island is 
circular in form, with a lagoon in its centre, and 
has an elevation above the sea in no case of more 
than 20 feet .at high-w.atcr marl:. Tlie Larger and 
inhabited islands are clad with palm, fig, citron, 
and bre.ad-fmit trees. Grain is also abundantly 
produced. Wild-fowl breed in prodigious numbers; 
lish, rice (imported from nindust.au), and cocoa- 
nuts, constitute the food of the inhabitants, avho 
are strict jMoh.ammcdans. The ‘sultan’ sends an 
annual tribute to tlio governor of Ceylon. 

jMA'LDON, a market-town, river-port, and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough of Engl.and in tho 
county of Essex, a mile below the conlluence of 
tho Chelmer aud tho Blackw.atcr, .and nine miles 
cast of Chelmsford. Besides tho manufacture of 
crystallised salt, brick-making, browing, and iron- 
founding, the usu.al branches of industry connected 
with a port are carried on. In 1872, 1189 vessels 
(C7,1G1 tons) entered, and S05 (30, ITl tons) cleared 
the iinrt. Since 1SG7, M. returns only one member 
of parliament. I’op. (1871) 05SG. 

MALE FEBN. See Fenx, Malh. 

MALEBRANCIIE, Ni('oi.a.s a French philo- 
sopher, horn August C, 1G3S, at Paris, where his 
father was Prcsulont of tho Ch.ambor of Accounts, 
lie was deformed and sickly, and from his childhood 
Rind of solitude. At tho .ago of 22, ho entered into 
the congregation of the Oratory, and devoted him- 
self to tho study of Bible history and of tho Fathers 
of the church, till Descartes's treatise, Dc llominc, 
falling into his hands, attracted him to philosophy. 
His famous woik, I)c la liccjicrclic tic la Vlriti 
(3 vpls. Paris, 1G7-I, and other edition.s), displaying 
great depth and originality of thought, combined 
with jicrspicuitj’ and elegance, had for its object 
the psychologic.al investigation of the c.auscs of tho 
errors to which tho human mind is li.ablc,_and of 
tho nature of tnith and the w.ay of reaching it. He 
m.aint.alns that we seo all things in God (Ins famous 
ViiioK en Dick); that all beings and thoughts exist 
in God {Dieu ctl le lieu d- v cxprils, covnne tesjmee esC 
Ic lieu ties cor/u:}; and that God is the first c.aiise 
of all changes whieh take jilaco in bodies and 
roiils, which are therefore merely passive therein. 
His .system is .a kind of mystic idealism. It w.as 
immediately oiiposed by Ant. ..Vniauld, Bossuet, 
and many others, and vas subjected to a thorough 
and critical cxaininatum by Locke and Leibnitz. 
Besides tho work above mentioned, M. aiToto a 
S'ralla tic Morale, a Trailc tic Iti Communlcntion 
dc JIfouvcinml, and Cunrrrfatiotis ^[•'lapltysiiiitcs 
ChrClkniica, in tho last of wliich he endeavoured to 
cxliibit tho harmony of his philosophic views with 
Christianity, lie died at Paris (as English critics 
arc fond of saying) of a dispute with tho subtle 
Berkeley, October 13, 1715. 

]\IALESIIERBE.S, Ciiiii.-nEX GnLt_vujrc be 
Lamoicnox PE, a distinguished French sl.atcsm.an, 
was born at Paris, December G, 1721, and educated 
at the Jesuits’ College ; ho became counsellor to tho 
parliament of Paris in 17-1-1, and succeeded ^his 
father as President of tho Court of Aids in 1750, 
where his clc.ar judgment, strict integrity, and 
liiiinaiio disposition, enabled liim to be of great 
cervieo to his country. A quiet but determined 
ojiponent of governincnt rapacity and tyranny, ho 
watched tho ministry with a jealous eye, and was 
indefatigable in his efforts to prevent tho people 
from being plundered. About tho same time (1750), 


he was appointed censor of tho press. This w.as a i 
most unsuit.ablo office for him, but he appears to | 
have .leecpted it lest it should fall into tho hands of | 
some mere bigot or court-hireling; and so tolerant 1 
was he, that French authors pronounce tho period ! 
of his censorship ‘ the golden age of letters.’ To , 
M. wo owe, among other things, the publication of 
tho famous Encydopedic. In I’ll!, his bold remou- 
stranccs against tho abuses of law which Louis XV. 
was perpetrating, led to his banishment to one of 
his estates. At the accession of Louis XVI. (1774), 
,who esteemed M., ho was recalled, and entered 
Paris in triumph. In 177G, ho resigned, on tho 
dismissal of Turgot, all offici.al employment; and 
from this period on to the Revolution, spent his 
time in tr.avcl, or in the improvement of his estates. 
The first storms of that wild period passed by and 
left him unscathed ; but when he he.ard that tho 
imfortunatc king, who had alw.ays neglected to 
profit by his advice, was about to be tried by tho 
Convention, ho magnanimously left his retreat, .and 
offered to defend his old master. The Convention 
granted permission, but from that day M. was 
himself a doomed m.an. Ho was airested in tho 
beginning of December 1793, and guillotined, April 
22, 179-1, along with his daughter and her husband, 
hi. de Chateaubriand, brother of the famous author 
of tliat name. M. was a member of tho French 
Academy, an able avriter on political, legal, .and 
financial questions, and one of tho most virtuous 
and high-minded statesmen of tho 18th century. 

MALIBRAN, hlAETA Feltcita, one of tho post 
celebrated mczzo-sopr.ano singers of recent times, 
bom at Paris, March 2-1, ISOS, was the daughter 
of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish singer and teacher 
of singing. When she w.as still very young, her 
reputation extended over Europe. Her Lather 
attempted to establish the Italian opera in New 
■yorl:, but arithout success ; and, on acqoimt of 
his circumstances, she married M. Malibran, .a 
Frenchman, who was siipposcd to bo one of tho 
richest merchants of that city, but who soon 
became bankrupt, on which she went again upon 
the st.ago, and was received with gre.at- enthusiasm 
in France, Engl.and, Gcnn.any, and Raly. Sho 
expended, with rcm.ark.ablo benevolence, the great 
Biuns which she won. Her first mairiago having 
boon dissolved, she married Jil. Beriot, a famous 
violinist, in 1S3C; but, in September of that ye.ar, 
she died at Manchester, whither she h.ad gone to 
take ]>art in a music.al festiv.al. LI. aras a woman 
of noble heart and high intellect, and her con- 
versation possessed an exquisite f.asoin.ation. Sho 
has left a number of musical compositions, some of 
which arc dc.servctUy poimlar. A memoir of her 
was i>ublished in Engl.and shortly after her death, 
by the Countess of Merlin. 

MALIC ACID (C,n,Os,2nO), so called from 
vmlitvi, tho Latin word for an aiqile, occure .abund- 
antly in most acidulous fmits, particularly in unripe 
apples, gooseberries, and currants, in which it is 
found as an acid or super-salt of potash or lime, 
which gradu.ally changes into a neutr.al salt .as the 
fruit ripens. It crystallises in groups of radiating 
acicular prisms, but as tho crystals arc. veiy 
deliquescent, it is usually obtained as a syrupy, 
semi-transparent mass, with a very sour smell, and 
readily' soluble in water and .alcohol. 

The chemical changes which this acid imdergocs 
under tho intluenco of various re.agcnts are very 
singular, and servo to illustrate m.any points in 
vegetable physiology in roferonoe to the matiiration 
of ^fruits, &c. 'Thus, nitric acid converts it into 
oxalic acid ; hydrated potash, into ox.alio and acetic 
acids; ferments, into succinic, butyric, acetic, and 


ilALIGNAlfT PUSTULE— MAI/LOTV. 


carlKmic no!d. nad trater TV^on licatecl to about MALLEABI'LITY is the property avHob certain 
ooO , I- Io.<s tbc elements of irater, and becomes metals possess of being reducible to thin leaves 
convertcu into the two isomeric acids, malmie acid either by hammering (hence the corresnondmrJ 
and fumanc acid (q.y.)." _ German word, Hummerbarheit) or by lamination 

Mfltc acid forms two senes of salts with bases, between rollers. The order in which the maUe- 

namely, neutral and acid salts. The most charac- able metals exhibit this property is as follows 

tenstic of these salts are the neutral malates-of le.ad Gold, Silver, Copper, Platinum, Palladium, Iron 
and of hme. Aluminium, Tin, Zinc, Lead, Cadmium, Nickel! 

^I-A-LI'GXA^T pustule is a conta^ons Cobalfc. ^ Gold far surpasses all the other metals in 
nud very fatal disease, conunon in France, Tvhere it malleability, being capable of reduction into films 
bears the name _ of Cliarbon, but of comparatively not exceeding the 200,000th of an inch in thickness ; 
rare occurrence in England. It begins as a small silver and copper may be reduced to leaves 
(Larl:*rerl, painful spot, on ■which there soon appears of great tenuity. Although gold and silver also 
a ptistulc or vesicle, seated on a hard inllamed Present the property of Uitcit'hVy (q.v.) in the highest 
base, this is opened, a black slough becomes degree, there is no constant relation between the 

apparent. This sloughing spreads rapidly, involving properties ; for example, iron, although it may 
the cellular tissue, and sometimes even the adjacent reduced to extremely thin vnre, is not nearly 
muscles. ^ so malleable as gold, silver, or copper. 

The disenso appeam to bo caused by infection blALLEA'CEZE, a family of lamellibranobiata 
from borned c.attlo, u luck are sometunes effected by mollusea, regarded by many as a sub-family of 
of t f mocukrtion AvicuUdcc (see Pe.\ei. Oysteh), and of wbicb^tbo 

^ ^ + 1 ^* IS belicvcd that flies wbicb t 3 'pic.al genus. Malleus, is remarkable— in an adult 
]i.a\e alighted on the ulcers of diseas^ animals state— for the elongation of the cars of the shell, tbo 
miiy occasionally convey the infection. The consti- other part of which at the same time assumes a 
tutional symptoms are much the s.amo as those curiously elongated, wavy, or cnimpled form. Tha 
of piitnd tj’phus fever; while the tre.atment con- shell thus acquires the n.ame of Haximer Sheli. 
Pists in dcstroj-ing the diseased surface by powerful The species are natives of the East and West Indies 
caustics, in keeping up_ the _ strength by wine, and of the South Seas. 

brandy, bccf'^ca, bark with nitric acid. &c«s and i\TATTr^TTr itit t \ ^ ^ r r* 

in gi\*inc opiates in sufEciont doses to relievo the natu^ord^ M^luJ^w b-RHnf ° r 
pain dunng the day and to procure sleep at ninht. l^aamg a o-Cd calyx, with 

TVTATTATAvm rTTrarriTmo c 7a . ° leaves; stamens cohering 

nlALIGJi Ahi x TUMOUllS. See C.ykcep. and in a tube; numerous styles cohering at the b.ase; 

^ ^ numerous ono-sceded caipcls fuiTed in a whorl 

MALI NES, or hlE'CIILIN, one of the chief around an axis, and forming a separable orbicular 
qities of the Belgian prortnoe of Antwerp, 15 miles fniit. The species are herbacoous plants, or moro 
soutb-soutb-onst of the citj’ of that name, on the r.arely shrubs. — The CosniioN M. (M. sylvcslris) is 
nnvig.ablo river Uyle. The pop. was, in 1873, plentiful over most of Europe, and in Britain on 
3S,5‘1G. It has fine squares, noble buildings, and wide waysides and heaps of nibbish. It is a perennial 
regular streets, but is devoid of all signs of life and 

industry, bartng lost its former ;jroatnes3, and faDon J'fL 

far behind all other Belgian cities in commercial rt' v/ 

enterprise and industrial activity. As the see of r nT 

the cardinal-primato of Belgiiun, it still retains 
a ccrt.ain degree of ecclesiastical importance, and 
possesses nmnerous churches, the most noteworthy 
of which is the cathedral of St Bomuakl, a vast 
building, covering nearly two acres of ground, and 

adorned in the interior with many fine jiicturcs and ? 

choice c.arvings. It was built behveen the 12th and 

15th _c., but ofic tower, 345 feet in height, rem-ains 14^'^ 

unfinished. The other objects most worthy of notice 

are the churches of St John and of Our Ladj', c' 

which contain worlis by Rubens; the toivn-ball, 

dating from the ]5th c., and known as the Beyard ; 

the hl.arkot Hall, an ancient building, with towers, I v A 

erected in 1.340, and now used as a guard-house; i 

the splendid modern arehiepiscopal p.alacc ; and the 

monumnnfc to Margaret of Austna, erected m 18^19. \,j f- ^ 
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M. has two clericR semin.aries, an academy of p.aint- 
gjTiinasinm, and a botanical garden. It still 


Common Hallow [Malva sylvcslris). 


retams some of the important lace manufactories. 1.1 

for which it has been long noted, and manufactures Wuish-red flowers on erect stalks. 

caps and woollen goods, besides hartng considerablo .“■ a co^on 

-M *. « • ° t. i. j. 1 native 01 Bntain, baa Bmaller whitish or reddish- 

uoLt of^nctL for tbc nnf- H’” T”*” Ao'^ars. Thcso tu-o plants have a mncila- 

raulavL ® ^ ^ ginous and somewhat bitte/ taste, and the leaves 

AT-AT T/-vrr«T»T>TXT/t » , . , - ... arc used as an emollient and demulcent medicine: 

I ALj NGEItlNG-, a tdrm denycd from a similar a decoction of them being employed in cases 
French word, signifies the ^igning of disease, in of irritation of the pulmonary and of the urinary 
order to avoid duty. Tins offence IS punished very organs; and poultices made of them arc very 
severely m the British army. For further particu- frequently employed to allay external inflammation. 
Jar?, see i‘£IG^'I^'G or Bjskase. Other species have similar properties. — The Muse: 

MALL, or PALL-MALL (pr. Pell-Mell), a narao hL (ilL tnoschafa)^ not unfrequent in England, but 
given to jdaccs in London and other English towns rare in Scotland, has a faint musk-likc smell. — The 
T.'hf'ro thoro were once alleys for playing tennis, fibre of M. crispa is used in Syria for textile pur- 
Sec Ball. poses, and the fibres of many species are probably 
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fit for similar use, and for tlie manufacture of paper. 
The young leaves of some are occasionally used as 
hoiled vegetables. — A species of M. (Laxatcra 
arlorea) grows on the Bass Hock, and adjacent 
mainland of Haddingtonshire. 

MA'LLOAV, a market town and p.arliamcntary 
borough of Ireland, in the county of Cork, is beau- 
tifully situated on the left bank of the Black- 
■water, 19 miles north-north-west of the county 
town. On the opposite side of the river, which is 
here crossed by a bridge of three arches, is the 
suburb of Ballydahin. Tlie town is resorted to 
in summer on account of its mineral waters, and 
contains a neat spa-house. Tanning, brewing, 
and the manufacture of salt are carried on. Near 
hi. are large flour-mills. Population, (1871) 41G5. 
M. returns one member to the House of Com- 
mons. 

MA'LMESBURY, a market-tomi and parlia- 
mentary borough of England, in the countj' of 
Wilts, 20 miles north-north-west of Devizes, and 
9G miles west of London. Pop. (1871) of parlia- 
mentary borough, CS79. It returns one member to 
the House of Commons. 

M. is a very ancient and interesting town. Here, 
according to William of hlalmesbur}', a monastery 
was founded before the year G70. The abbe3' 
afterwards became a cloth- factory. The remains 
of the abbey-church, partly early Norman, and 
partly decorated English, may still be seen. There 
are several other relics of antiquity in the place. 

MALJIESBURY, Williaii of, an early Eng- 
lish historian, was born near the close of the 
11th c., probably in Somersetshire, educated in the 
monastery whence he derived his name, and of 
which he became librarian. He died some time 
after 1142, but the exact date is not known. M.’s 
principal works, which are written in Latin, are 
De Gestis Begum, a history of the kings of l&igland 
from the Saxon invasion to the 2Gtli j'ear of Henry 
L ; Historiai Novella:, extending from the 2Gth year 
of Henry I. to the escape of the Empress Maud 
from Ojaord ; and Dc Gestis Pontijicum, containing 
an account of the bishops and principal monasteries 
of England from the conversion of Ethelbert of 
Kent by St Augustine to 1123. The first of these 
was translated into English by the Rev. John 
Sharpe (Lond. 1815), and has been reprinted in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Librarjq under the editorslxip 
of Dr Giles (1847). Of his other works. Gale has 
rinted his Antiquities of Glastonbury, and Wharton 
is Life of St Wulstan, in his Anglia Sacra. M. 
gives proof in his umitings of great diligence, good 
sense, modesty, and a genuine love of truth. His 
style is much above that of his contemporaries. 

MA'LMOE, the principal town of the ‘ten,’ or 
district, of Malmoehus, in Sweden, is situated on 
the Sound, nearly opposite Copenhagen, and had, 
in 1874, a population of 30,G7G. Si. is a busy 
seaport, maintaining an active steam and sailing 
communication -with Copenhagen and all the great 
Baltic and German Ocean ports, and has m.anu- 
factures of stockings, tobacco, soap, sugar, wmollen 
goods, &c. It is the seat of a governmental dep.art- 
ment, and is a lively, pleasantly situated town. 
The ancient fortifications, most of which are now 
converted into public walks, date from the time of 
Eric of P omerania, ■who, in 1434, erected strong lines 
of defence on the sea-side of the to’wn, and built 
the castle, which still remains, hi. was an import- 
ant place of landing and embarkation as early as 
1259, and through the middle ages it was exten- 
sively^ visited by German and other traders. In 
1523, it was the scene of the signing of a treaty of 
peace between the Danes and Gustavus Vasa. 
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MA'LMSEY (Malvasian AVine ; Fr. viii de 2[al- 
voisie), a name originally bestowed on the red ] 
and white wines of Napoli di Malvasia, in tho ‘ 
Morea, and afterwards on similar wines produced 
in Cj-prus, Candia, and other islands of the Archi- ' 
pclago. JIalmsey •nines are of a luscious sweetness, 
and have a most peculiar bouquet. The hl.almsej- , 
wines of commerce are mostly the produce of ' 
Teneriffe, the Madeiras, the Azores, the Lipari ' 
Isles, Sardinia, Sicily, and Provence. Malmsej' is 
made from grapes gro'ivu on rocky groimd, fully 
exposed to the sun, and left to hang on the 
tines for a month longer than those used to 
make dry wines, by ■n'hicn time thej’ are partially j 
withered. 

jNIALONE, EntroND, one of the most respect- 
able editors of Shakspe.are, was born in Dublin, 
4th October 1741, and educated at the universitj' 
of that city, where he won a high reputation as 
a scholar, and took the degree of B.A. In 17G7, 
he W'as called to the Irish bar; but soon after 
beeoming possessed of a considerable fortune, he 
went to London, and devoted himself to literaiy 
pursuits. His first appc.arance as an author was in 
1780, when he published 2 vols. supplementary to 
Steevens’s edition of Shaksyieare (1778). His next 
achievement — though in this he was only one of 
several — was exposing the splendid forgeries of 
Chatterton. He also contributed . some notes to 
Steevens’s third edition of Shakspe.are, published 
in 1785, in which ho occasionally controverted tho 
opinions of the editor. This led to a serious quarrel 
between the two, in which Steevens was wholly to 
blame. M.’s own edition of the great dramatist 
(1790) W'as warmly received. The essays on tho 
History of the Stage, and on the Genuineness of the 
Three Plays of Henry VI., have been praised in an 
especial manner. In this work, M. displays e.xtremo 
good sense, much acuteness, extensive research, and 
a becoming respect for the text of the earlier editions. 

In 1790, he ag.ain signalised himself as a literary 
detective by exposing the Shakspeariau forgeries of 
the Irelands. In 1797, he pubhshed a posthumous 
edition of the works of his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His death took place 25th l\Iaj' 1812. 

He left behind him a large quantity of materials 
for another edition of Shaljspeare, which appeared 
in 1821, in 21 vols., under the editorship of Mr 
James BosweU. See Life of Edmond Malone, 
with Selections from his Manuscript Anecdotes, by 
Sir James Prior (Loud. 18G0). 

MALPIGHI, Marcello, an eminent Italian 
anatomist, was born near Bologna in 1C2S, and died 
at Rome in 1G94. He held, at different periods of 
his life, the professoi'ship of medicine in Bologna, 
Pisa, and Messina. In 1G91, he was summoned to 
Rome, and appointed chief phj'sician and chamber- 
lain to Pope Iimocent XII. 

He is now chieflj' known for his discoveries in the 
anatomy of the skin, of the kidney, and of the spleen ; 
and although the so-called rete Malpighii of the skin 
is no longer regarded as a special structure, .the 
Malpighian bodies or corpuscles of the kidney and the 
spleen still retain the name of their discoverer. 

He is also remarkable as being the first who 'exam- 
ined the circulation with the microscope, and thus 
discovered the blood corjmscles. Amongst his most 
important works may be mentioned De Formatione 
Pulli in Ovo; De Cerehro; De Lingud;, De Externo 
TactAs Organo ; De Structurd Viscerum ; De Pul- 
monibus; and De Structurd Glandidarum Conglo- 
batarum. His Opera Poslhuma were edited by 
Petrus Regis of Montpellier ; they contain a history 
of his discoveries and controversies, together with 
numerous autobiographical details. 
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MALPIRHIA'GEJE, a natural order of eso- 
g<-noii3 plants ; trees, or shnilis, many of them 
! Slimbing shnsbs or lianas. They often exhibit an 
I anomalous formation of the stem, great part of the 
I avoody matter being deposited in lobed zoneless 
1 ribs. The loaves are simjde, generally avith glands 
1 on the .italics or under-side. The calyx is S-partite, 

' generally with very barge glands ; the corolla of 
I live petals convolute in hud ; the stamens gene- 
[ rally ten, often monadelphous, a fleshy connective 
' projecting beyond the anthers. There are about 
GOCi Icnown species, n.atives of tropical coimtrics, and 
chiefly of .South America, many of them having 
g.audy flowers. A few produce timber of a bright 
yellow colour. The b.ark of some species of the 
genus Btirsonima is astringent .and medicinal, and 
at one time attracted considerable attention as a 
remedy for pulmonary consumption. It is known 
.as Alcornoqua Barh. The fruit of some, as the 
B.UIE.1.DOE3 CliEKnT (g. v.), is pleasant c, 

JIALPLAQUET, a village (pop. 400) in the 
dep.artment of Nord, Eranco, 20 miles east of 
Valenciennes, and close to the Belgian frontier, 
is celebrated for the bloody defeat of the Ercnch, 
under INIarshal Vfllars, by the British .and Dutch, 
commanded by the Duke of Marlborough and Princo | 
Eugene, llth September 1709. The forces engaged 
consisted of more than 200,000 men, the allies 
having a slight superiority in numbers; and the 
loss on each side amounted to about 20,000 men, 
the French losing also many standards and c.annon. 
Slarshal ViU.ars was severely wounded early in the 
engagement, and the command devolved upon tho 
old Jlarsh.al do Bouflers, under whom the French, 
after great slaughter, retreated in good order. The 
result of tho conflict was the capture of Mons. 

MAXSTROM, or MOSKOESTROM (‘whirling 
stream’), tho most famous whirlpool in the world, 
is situated on the Norwegian coast, between 
JMosUiio and hloskoniis, two of tho Loffoden (q. v.) 
Isles. The tremendous current that rushes between 
tho Great West Fjord and the outer ocean through 
the channels between the Loffoden Isles, erc.ates 
many other dangerous currents, such as the Gal- 
striim, N.apstrlim, &c. ; but these are' not to he 
compared with the famous Malstriim. The cimrent 
runs for six hours from north to south, and then 
six hours from south to north, producing immense 
whirls. The depth of the w.ater has been ascer- 
tained to bo ihout 20 fathoms, while immediately 
to the west of the straits the soundings are from 
100 to 200 fathoms. The whirlpool is gre.atest at 
high or low water; and when the wind blows 
dir6ctly ag.aiast tho current, it becomes extremely 
dangerous, the whole sea for several miles around 
being so violently .agitated that no boat can live 
in it for a moment. In ordinary circiuustances, it 
m.ay be traversed even across the centre without 
apprehension. The stories of sliips, whales, &c., 
being swallowed up in the vortex, are simply fables ; 
at tile F.amo time, there can be no doubt that a ship, 
once fairly under the influence of the current, would 
certainly cither founder or be d.ashed upon the rocks, 
and whales have often been found stranded on tho 
Flagstadt coast from the same cause. 

MALT AND MALTING. See Beer. 
nr ALT REFUSE, or MALT WASTE, is of two 
kinds ; (h.) the comings or small shoots and radicles 
of the germinated gr.ain, which are separated before 
tho m.alt is used by the brewer, often called JifalC 
Bust .and Kiln Dust; .and (2.) the exliansted malt, 
after it has been used by the brewer, called Draff. 
Both are of use for the feeding of cattle, but tho 
. first kind is the most nutritious, being rich in 
nitrogenous substances which tho brewer extracts 


from the m.alt used by him; draff, however, is 
advantageously employed, along with turnips, for 
the feeding of dairy c.attle. Malt Dust is also 
used as a manure, chiefly as a top dressing, and is 
very fertilishig and rapid in its effect. 

MAXTA, an island and British possession in tho 
Mediterranean, 17 miles long by about 9 broad, with 
an area of about 115 square miles : it is of carbona- 
ceous limestone, of the tertiary aqueous formation, 
and occupies a very central position in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, being distant some 54 miles from 
the Sicilian coast, and about 200 from Cape Bon on 
the African coast. From its position, and also from 
the enormous strength of the fortifications, jSI. is 
a possession of immense value to any commercial 
n.ation which possesses a navy strong enough to 
prevent it being blockaded. It happens, conse- 
quentl 3 ’', that M. is one of the most import.ant, after 
India, of the British dependencies, for it is not in 
any sense a colony. Possessing one of the most 
splendid harbours in tbe world, with sueb an even 
depth that tbe largest vessels may anchor .along- 
side _tbe very shore, tbe island forms .at once an 
admirable station for a fleet to command the Medi- 
terranean — a military focus, where a force protecting 
the route to Egypt and India can he concentrated 
— and a useful entrepot for receiving the manufac- 
tures of Britain, which the small craft of the Medi- 
terranean carry to every point on the shore of that 
inland sea and its tributaries. By whomsoever 
! possessed, M. has always been held in high esti- 
mation. Between it and Gozzo, or Gozo (q. v.), lies 
the small island of Comino ; .and off this last, tho 
I still smaller islet, Cominotto, rears its rooky crest, 
while elsewhere round the shores of M. and Gozo, 
a few rocks stud the sea, sustaining each a few 
fishermen, and affording herbage for goats on their 
moss-grown summits ; among these are Filfla, witli 
a vencnable church ; Pietro Nero, or Black Rook ; 
Scoglio Marfo, Salmonetta, and the Hagira ial 
general, or Fungus Rock, where grows the famed 
Fungus melitensis (see Cynomobittm). M. and Gozo, 
with their adjacent islets, form together a compact 
little realm, celebrated in history, possessing a 
magnificent capital in Valetfa, and, from the fact 
that, owing to peculiar circumstances, vast contribu- 
tions c.ame to M. from all Catholic Europe, adorned 
with public buildings, institutions, and works out 
of all propoi-tion to its actual intrinsic importance. 

In physical conformation, M. is comparatively 
low, its highest point not exceeding 590 feet above 
tbe sea-level. The surface is diversified by a succes- 
sion of hiU and dale, the land being intersected 
by pur.allel valleys, running from south-west to 
north-east, the most considerable of which is the 
vale called MeUeh.a. Across the island stretch the 
Ben-jemma hiUs or crags, and many spurs branch 
from them, which give a picturesqueuess to the 
scenery. From the spongy nature of the limestone 
of which the island is composed, much of the rain 
falling in the wet season so.aks in, and being eva- 
porated through the thin alluvial covering by the 
heats of summer, keeps the ground moist, and gives 
it a fertility which could not otherwise be expected 
from so scanty and comparatively poor a soil. So 
thin, indeed, was the original snrfaoe-soil, that con- 
sider-able quantities of earth were imported into M. 
from Sicily. The productiveness of the soil must 
also he attributed to the quantity of carbonate of 
lime held in a minutely divided state above the 
entire face of the rock. 

M. shews no signs of volcanic formation ; bnf; 
tbe action of tbe sea among its cliffs has hollowed 
out grottoes .and e.averns in almost every direction, 
and some of considerable extent. Tbe inhabitants 
are industrious, and good agriculturists, and every 
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■foot o£ tile soil is diligently caltivated. On tlie 
^vliole, about tliG quantit}’ of superior kinds of grain 
consumed is raised on the islands, and of inferior 
sorts a considerable amount is exported. AVine, 
resembling ^that of Spain, is produced ; the sugar- 
•canc is cultivated. The vegetable products comprise 
all that ^ llourish in Ital}', as aloes, oranges, and 
olives, with many plants of a more tropical growth. 
M. was famed of old for roses. Salt and soda are 
manufactured ; there are quariies of marble, ala- 
baster, and building-stones. .Mules and asses are 
remarkable in M. for their strength add beaiitj', but 
horned cattle are small. Jlaltese goats are fine 
animals. The birds of M. are renowned for their 
splendid plumage; and its bees produce an aromatic 
honey, c.xcelled in no other locahty. 

hledina, the former capital of the island, now 
known as Citta A'ccchia, or Isotabile, is a handsome 
old town, Ijnng inland ; it contains tho ancient 

р. alace of thcGr.and Jlastcrs of the order of St John, 
the cathedral, a college, and is still the seat of tho 
bishopric. Pop. 7000, Its riv.al and successor is 
Afoleti-.a (q. V.). The numerous casals or vilhagcs 
scattered throughout M. and Gozo are neatly built, 
and generally present an aspect of industry and 
frugal happiness. 

It is thought b}- some that M. was the ITi/pcrion 
or Oipjrjia oi Homer, but there is little doubt th.at 
tho I’ha'uicians colonised tho island at a very early 
date, jirobably in the ICth c. u.c. Before they were 
disjiossessod by the Greeks in 730 li.c., they h.ad 
develojiod considerable commerce. The Grcelts 

с, alled tho island Mditas, and were driven out by 
tho Carthaginians about 500 n.c. As e.arly as the 
first Punic war, it was plundered by the Homans, 
but did not come finally into their possession until 
2-12 n.c. Ihoy valued it highly, on account of its 
use as a commercial entrepot ; and also for its cotton 
and linen cloths, fabrics then, as now, m.anufacturcd 
of wonderful fineness by tho Maltese. Tho island 
remained under its old laws, governed by a pro- 
pnetor, subject to tho pnetor of Sicily. On tho 
north co.ast is the Port of St Paul, and here tradition 
fixes the wreck of tho shiji carrying that apostle to 
Rome. On tho dinsion of the Limpire, M. followed 
tho fortunes of the eastern dirision. During tho 
Cth c., it fell Euccc.sslvclj' under tho A'nndals and 
Goths, whose barbarism nearly annihilatecl its com- 
merce. In 5.33, Beli.sarius recovered hi. to tho 
Byzantine empire, in nominal union with which it 
remained for more than three centuries ; but its 
prosperity had dejiarted, .and its ci\-ilisation almost 
v.anishcd amid const.mt Imal fends. In 870, tho 
Arabs dcstrojad tho Greek power in hi., and 
fortified the harhour as a st.ation for their corsairs. 
Count Roger, of Sicily, drove out the Ar.ahs in 
1090, and established a popidar council for tho 
government of the island, composed of nobles, clergy, 
:md elected representatives of tbc iieople. Tliis 
coimcil, in a more or less modified form, subsisted 
for 700 j-c.ars. Under a marriage-contract, M. passed 
to Ibe German emperor, who constituted it a mar- 
quisate, but it had cc.ised to be a jdace of trade, 
and was merely a garrison of more expense th.aa 
value. Charles of Anjou, after ovcmuiuing Sicily, 
made himself master of M,, which clnng to the 
Prenoh even after they had been expelled from Sicily; 
but after a time tlie Houses of Aragon and C.astilo 
Eucocssively held tho island. Subsequently, the 
Emperor Charles V. took possession of M., and, in 
1530, gr.antcd it, with Gozo and Tripoli, in perpetual 
sovereignty to tho Knights of the order of St John 
of Jerusalem, from whom tho Turks had recently 
captured their gre.at stronghold at Rhodes. Tlie 
Knights raised by degrees the stupondons fortifica- 
tions which render M. so powerful, and, moreover, 
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spent their large income in beautifjnng the island in 
every way. Meanwhile, they rendered incessant 
services to Christendom in the chastisement of tho 
ferocious Barbary pirates. To revenge these acts, 
the Turks brought • immense forces against M. in 
1557, and again in 15G5. The latter siege was 
carried on by the Sultan Solyman himselfr u’ith 
tho flower of the Ottoman army; but the Grand 
Master La Valotte opposed a heroic resistance, and 
ho was forced to re-emhark irith the loss of more 
than 25,000 of his best troops. The defenders lost 
2C0 knights and 7000 Maltese soldiers ; and their 
gallantry was the theme of admiration throughout 
the world. After this siege the Knights built 
Valetta. In 1571, they, with tho Maltese, behaved 
most courageously at tho battle of Lepanto, whero 
the Turks lost 30,000 men. Though waging per- 
petual war with the Moslem, tho knights continued 
in possession of kf. until 1798, when overcome by 
Bon.aparte’s treachery, and disorganised by internal 
quarrels, the order surrendered their noble for- 
tresses to the French. After pill.ago and infamous 
treatment by the republican forces, the Malteso 
rose in a few months against their oppressors, 
and after a siezo of two years, British auxiliaries 
arriving, tho French garrison of Valetta capitu- 
lated to tho English general Pigot. Tho treaty of 
Anuens stiiiulated that M. should be restored to tho 
Knights ot St John; hut the Maltese loudly pro- 
tested against such an arrangement’, and preferred 
the peaceful government of Great Britain. The 
British government consequently refused to make 
the transfer, appreciating also, doubtless, the vast 
value of their now possession, and Kapoleon mado 
the refusal one of his grounds for the resumption of 
hostilities. Tho Congress of Vienna recognised SL 
as a British dependency, tho condition in which it 
has since rem.ained. 

In 1S74, J.l. and Gozo, with the adjacent islands, 
together contained 145,599 inhabit.iuts (inchuling 
the British residents and foreigners, hut excluding 
tho militarj-, who numbered CGll). The popu- 
lation was increasing rapiill}-, hut tho annual rata 
ot increase had declined from 1S5S. The upper 
classes spe.ak It.alian, but the rc.al langu.age of tho 
people is a patois compounded from many sources, 
as must be cxiiectcd from so ebequered a liistory. 
Anabic, however, so far predominates that tho 
klalteso find little difilcultj' in conmmnic.ating with 
tho Barhan' pc.isants. It is alleged bj" some that 
tho Maltese Jaiigu.ago — if its It.iTi.an .and German 
elements were eliminated — would remain almost puro 
Punic, and would accurately represent the speech 
of Carthago at the time of its destruction. Tho 
religion ot tho people is strictly Roman C.athollc, 
and, considering that tho British flag avaves over 
tho island, but a scanty toleration is granted to 
other forms of faith. There are good provisions for 
education ; a college at Afoletta, avhere degrees are 
conferred in divinity, law, and physic ; 05 luiblic 
schools, with 8324 pupil.s, besides 114 private places 
for education. Tucre is also an excellent public 
libran', free to .all. 

Tho comm.aud.ant of tlie g.arrison is governor, 
and is aided in the civil government by a council 
of IG members, of whom 8 are ofHci.als, and S are 
freely elected. The revenuo amounted, in 1S74, to 
£175,073, while the amount of the expenditure 
iv.as £101,73.1. Customs and excise, with a few 
assessed taxes, provide the former; the batter is 
absorbed in the charges of tho civil government, and 
in a contribution of £C200 towards tho milit.ary 
expemliturc. On the other hand. Great Britain 
maintains a considerable force in the islands, mainly 
for imperial purposes, at a cost of about £370,000 a 
year. Besides a Large body of British artillery. 



tl.e cramLon includes tlie Royal Malta Rcnciblo 
Artilicrc, a fuiG native regiment of G39 officers and 
:ncn. Tncre is an extensive arsenal, and a very 
important docU-yard, M. being the bead-quarters 
of tbe British beet in the Mediterranean. Taken 
r-ltogetl.cr, l.L is -a possession tbe British bigbly 
-ralue : it is nearly, if not quite, as strong as 
Gibraltar, and far more useful. 

The xiablic debt amounted, in 1SG9, to £24G,7.>.3, 
at a very low rate of interest. In 1S73, tbe vessels 
v.-bicb entered and cleared tbe port, exclusive of tbe 
coastiim-tiauo and ste.amers, bad a total tonnage of 
d.odbb-iS tons. Of this total, 3,735.352 tons are set 
<luv.-n as representing British vessels. In tbe same 
V ear, the tofcil v.alue of tbe imiiorts amounted to 
aS.705,9S5 ; while tbe exports were estim.ated at^a 
total of £S, 010,187 — corn c/i route from Russia for 
the United Kingdom llguriug very largely in the 
trmisactions. 

MALTal., KKIGHTS OF. See Jevix, St, or 
jEnUS.VLKM, Kxigiits of. 

MALTEBRUK, Konti.vd (properly, >Lv.LTnE 
Bnro'), an eminent geographer, bom 12tb August 
1775, at Tbisted. in Jutland, studied in Coi'enbagen, 
and at the outbreak of tbe French Revolution, ! 
embraced vitb grc.at ardour tbe liberal cause, so that 
-being prosecuted upon .account of politic.al publica- 
tions, bo was tv\ico obbgcd to flee from Denm.ark, and 
fiiully, iu ISOO, was condemned to perpetual banish- 
mont'from bis native country. He sought refuge in 
Paris, whore be maintained himself by te,acbing .and 
literary labours. In ISUS, ba began the .dniia/.'s dts 
dc la GCo^Yaplde ci de t'llistoirc (2-1 vols.), 
j wbicil be concluded in 1S14. In ISIS, be began, 

I along vath CtTics, the 2>^ouvdles Avtialei!, tec. Ho 
, devoted bis pen to tbe support of Kapoleon during 
I bis reign ; and in ISIo became connected with an 
ulfa'a-myalist journal, and a defender of tiie tbeorj’ 
of legitimacy adopted by tbe Congress of d ienna. 
His principal work is liis Pidcis de la Geographic 
Univcrs'Ua (S vols. Par. 182-1 — 1S2S, aritb an atlas). 
He took part al.'o in tbe Diciionnaire Geographigue 
Universdle (S vols. Far. 1821), and was Secretary 
to tbe Gcogr.apbic.al Socictj' of Paris. He died 1-ltb 
December 1828. — His son, d ICTOU 
Ajjolte (bom ISIG) is one of the 
most eminent bmng gcoOTaiibers of 
France, and has succeeded bis father 
.as Secretary of tbe Geographical 
Bocicty of Paris. 

SEVLTE'SE CROSS, a cross of 
Maltese Cross, eight points, of the fomi worn as a 
decoration by the Hospitallers (q. v.) 
and'otber orders of knighthood. 



Maltese Dog. 


ro indisb muzzle, and long, siUry, genoraRy white 
hair. It is altogether useless, and lit only for a 


lapdog ; but is a very ancient breed, being figured 
on Roman monuments, and noticed by Strabo. 

IMALTHTJS, Tnojus Robert, the founder of 
those opinions concerning tbe relation of popula- 
tion to tbe means of sustenance which have been 
named after him ‘ JIaltbusian,’ was bom in tbe 
county of Surrey, in tbe year 176D. He wr^ well 
connected, and graduated with honours in 1788, at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
Fellow. He became soon after clerg^an of a sinall 
arish in his native county, and divided his time 
ctween his cure and the university hbraries, la 
1799, he left Britain to see foreign countries, along 
with tbe eminent traveller, Daniel Clarke. The 
great European war was then waging, and the most 
interesting portions of the continent of Europe w'ere 
closed to our countrymen. M., however, with an 
eaddently keen anxiety to observe mankind under a 
variety of conditions, wandered through Sweden, 
Korway, Finland, and p.art of Russia, making notes 
of what he observed. Xext year, he took advantage 
of the short Peace of Amiens to n'sit France and 
other, portions of Central Europe. These efforts to 
become acquainted -with manldnd are significant 
since. Although M. has tbe reputation of being a 
bold theorist, the charm of his WTitings consists in 
his practical linowledgc of how men have existed 
and acted in various parts of the world and under 
diverse conditions; and his Imowledge of actUiil 
hum.an nature — his sagacity and accuracy, in short, 
in the details which he brought to bear on his great 
theory — were in a considerable measure the soimce 
of the great inlluence exercised by him over jmblio 
ojiiuion, and had tbe secondary efiect of making his 
! books readable even to those who made war on his 
conclusions. It was in 1798 tliat ho first published 
his Essay on tiic Princqdes of Population as it ajfcds 
the Future Improvement of Society / but in subse- 
quent editions he so greatly enlarged and enriched 
tho work, that it could hardly be identified with 
tho first impression. Tho predominant ide.a of tho 
book was ciddeutly suggested by Hume’s_ essay on 
the populousness of ancient nations, in which vaguo 
statements ns to vast multitudes of hum.an beings 
subsisting in any place, or wandering from place 
to jdacc, are brought to the test of the means of 
Fiib.sistence at tlieir disposal. ^Vherc there is au 
accurate census, the number of people liinng on tho 
portion of tho globe covered by it is, of course, 
known to within a tiafle of the truth. Such arrange- 
ments for accuracy have, however, been extremely 
rare in the history' of the world. "Where they aro 
.absent, egregious c.xaggerations have been made in 
estimates of the nunmers of manlcind; and in tho 
.absence of absolute facts, the best moans of reducing 
these Wild estimates to something reasonable was 
the sceptical philosojiher’s plan of comparing tho 
estimate of the numbers with the probable amount 
of food at their disposal Tbe .appheatioh of this 
check by M. was something like the application of 
chemistry to organic matter. He set himself to 
finding out how the relation of population to tho 
means of sustenance could affect the future of tho 
world. The result was appalling. The human 
race was found to increase at sornethin" hke 
geometrical jirogression ; while the fertility of 
by bringing in waste, and improving the methods 
of agrimilturc, only increased m something^ Hke an 
arithmetical proportion. Hence, if population were 
permitted to increase at its natural rate, it would 
soon overtake tbe means of subsistence. The theory 
had only one defect as applicable to the present con- 
dition of tho world, that it overlooked the element 
of free trade. It involved a general pauperism 
to Britain if her people had no resource but the 
produce of her soil, but it made no aUowanco for tho 
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Mimcity of Britain to draw upon tiio fertility of thu 
world at large. iSf. wrote other hooks, whioh got 
little notice in their day, and have been forgotten, 
lie was appointed Professor of Politic.al hk-onoiny 
at the college of llaileyhury in ISO.’). Ho tilled hia 
chair with great repute until his death, on the IfJth 
of Dcccinher IS'JC. 

MA'LTOX, a larliaiuentarv borough andiuarkot- 
town iu tile Korth Uuliug of yorkaliiro,on .an eleva- 
tion on the right bank of tlio Derwent, 18 miles 
north-e.ist of York. The ])arliamentary borough 
includes the jiarishis of Old Matton and Norton, to 
the former of which .a gramm.ir-sohool, founded in 
l.')-17, and h.iving an annu.al endowment of XlOO a 
ye.ir. is attached. There are also the remains of 
a priory, foundeil iu 1150. Conaider.iblo trade is 
c.arrieil ou. Pop. (1871) of Iwrougli, which, since 
lSl)7, returns but one member to lurliameut, 81lJ8. 

.M., c.iUed by thu liom.ana C\tiiiii/oJiiiiiiiii, abbre- 
a i.ilcd by the b’axons into Mrltlun, w.as an iunwrtant 
Kom.an military rtation, to which »i.x ancient ro.ads 
h.ul. After having Ixan burueil down, the town 
w.ei rebuilt in the reign of Stephen, since wliich 
time it h.ai been generally c.illed Now .Af.alton. 

M.\LUTIUS, a genui of .Vifitraliau binl', giving 
it< name to .a barge milslivisiou of tho f.umly .V;//- 
vhuhr, in which are coutaincrl many Asiatic an.l 
Afnc.iu siKcii-s, and some that .ire iiatins of the 
south of I'liron’. They ha\o gem rally a long tail; 
in same. Very long, a.s in tho KjiiO \\'ut.8" of Ana- 
trah. 1 , in wlmh it li more th.an twice tho length of 
tho UhIs', the Rh.aft .1 of iLi fiatlnn loo-nly fringed on 
laih aide. The l.'imii Wrui (A'lii’itiirm miitacAuruj) 
is a Virj* pretty littlo bird, being chiitly .among 
long gr.g's. One of the mo it notol .Ifufon' U M. 
CiM/ieiM. the lli.fjt Wins iir Sfi'i.liii W’vnni.nt of 
Ainlrali.*, which is gorg. oudy attired in bl.ick, blue, 
white, and brown. It h units ncrubby bninhwooiL 

M.VDVAT/’lMl, a natural order of exogeiioiu 
pl.anti, of wliiili aliout lUlW ai.ieiei are) known, 
ehntly tropie.d, and umit abiiinlaut iu .\merie.i, 
altheiiuh the moil iunwrl.mt rjiceiei Iteluug to tho 
Old WorhL They are herli.weoui plauts, »hnibi, 
ami eKV-adotially tii troj.ical ciniutrii i Irvei; with 
altennato entire or 1o1k<1 U.aaei; the puhe iCe iicv, 
if .any, nt.irry ; the ilowers nhewy, generally on 
axilkiry nt.dks ; the calyx generally of livaj te[eds 
or liae f' gimiit-i, ofte n with .m epie.dyx ; tho |H.t.ali 
gvmr.dly liee% hy[.ogj noin, twiepel in hiid ; the 
tt-iimne inline roi.e, imiteel by itnir rd.atmiiti; the 
ov.ir>' eonJnting of a iiumUr e.f cari<Is ariiuinl a 
cumniun .axi), the ot)lei generally fue-, the oeule-j 
few or many: tho fruit elry or Ileahy. The plants 
of tliU onler hate a great general mnidwity Ixith m 
their aplie-.arame ami in their preUKrties ami pn>- 
dileti. .\11 of the m Luiit.itn a mmdaginoui snhiUuco 
in great epiantity, whieh is partieiilarly ahntid.ant 
in tho reiots of tho |Kreuiii.il herlciceous ojieeiis. 
This imieilagimnu ipuliiy iii.aket some very useful 
•as einullieiit .1 and eleiiiiilceiiLi in imelicitie. Tho 
aomig feiliagu of some bt useel as .a boiled vegetoble*. 
Tho aeeels of .all contain .a eotnhlerahle nu.autity of 
blaiiil Itleel oil. The inner hark of the stem edteii 
yiel.ls a useful tihre-, for which 8iH.cies of JUtii.cus 
ami ,‘iiila are learticul.arly valued ; .ami to this onler 
belong the Cotton pl.atils, so v.aliiablo for tlio tibro 
which enii’loj.e their seeals. M.any of them aro 
freejueiit uniauieiitr of lh>Wer*g.arilein.— Se'O CurroN, 
Hiiii.-)Cfs, llui.u iiuci;, M.tnsii'5iAi.i.ow, 

Sum, aiul Ciii.,v.v. 

.MA'LVIlUN, Onr_aT, .a town and w.itcring-pl.aco 
in U'orce.alershire-, Ijiglatid, iiictiire'Sepiedy sitiuatcd 
on the e.utern aide of the M.alvern Hitis, 8 miles 
south- west Ilf Worcester. Tho purity and .almiidaiico 
of the spring-water, .and tho facdilies for hc-ilthful 
:ss 


exorcise afforded by tho hills, h.avo rendered Malvern 
a great resort for invalids following tho hydro- 
paUiic treatment, for which tliero aro several large 
establishments. Pop. (1871) 5C93. 

MA'LWA, a former kingdom of India, lying for 
tho most part north of tho NcrbudiLa, and south- 
avest of the valloy'of tho Ganges, is an uneven 
plateau varying fnmi 1600 to 2500 feet above sea- 
luvcL It is now divided into a number of protected 
states. 

jrA'JIELUICES, MAMLOUKS, or MEM- 
LOOKS, an Ar.abio word signifying slaves, tho 
name given in Egypt to tho slaves of tho beys, 
brought from thu C.auc.asiis, and who formed their 
anneU force. AVhen Genghis Khan desolated great 
part of Asi.a in tlio l.')th c., and carried aw.ay n 
multitude of tho inhabitants for slaves, thu Sultan 
of Egj-pt bought 12,000 of them, partly Miiigrclians 
and Tcficrkcsscs, hut mostly Ttirlu, atid formed tlicin 
into a laxly of trooiis. But they soon found their 
own iHiwer so great that, in 125-1, they made onu 
of their own number Sultan of Egypt, founding 
tho dyn.a.ity of the Ilaharites, which gave place to 
another ^Ialm•luke dynasty, that of tho Borjites, 
in 11182. The Caiic.asian element predominated in 
tho limt dynasty, thu T.irt.ar clement in thu second. 
In gcner.if, they fonuml able and energetic rulers, 
and' Egypt under their sway arriveil at a degree 
of prosiK'rity and iiower to which she hail been iv 
stranger from the tlays of Sesostrii Selim I., who 
overthrew thu .M.iiueluke kiiigdem in I.)17, w-.as com- 
iH-lkil to i>ermit tho coiltimi.aiico of tho twenty-four 
Slanichike boy.-i a.i governors of tlio proviiiecs. This 
arrangement subsisted till thu middle of the ISth c., 
when the nnmheraml wealth of the M. gave them 
micli a preiKiiiilLMiico of i>ower in Egypt that tho 
(kulia muiied by tho Porto was reiluced to a merely 
iiimiinal nilcr. 'I’lio nnmWrof them scattered through- 
out .all ll.ypt was lielweeii lj),000 and 12,000 men- 
Tlitir mimlx.r w.as kept up chielly by slaves brought 
from the C.measua, from among whom the beys 
and other otlieew of state were exclusively ehosiu. 
Thiir last bnlliaiit acliiuvciiieiits were on the oec.a- 
tionof thu I’reiieh invasion of Egjpt. aiid during the 
time immtdutely following the retireiinnt of the 
Krencli. .\t tlus time, .Murad Bey stood at their 
he.aiL lint ill 1811 they wiro foully massacreil by 
liluhammed -Vli (g. v.), afterw.aiaU Viceroy of Egj’pt. 

MAM Kits, a small town of I-'raiico, iu tho dejurt- 
nunt of Sartlie, 25 miles north-iiortli-e.ajt ot Lo 
Maiu. Coar>o linens, t-Uiei), beer, and leather are 
m.uiuf.aettin.il. Peje (1872) 5003. 

MAMIANI, Cov.vr Tr.iili.xtto, an It.ali.an philo- 
sopher, otate.im.aii, and w riter, bom in 1801,. at I’esaro. 
Having t-akcii a prominent jiart in lliu futile revolu- 
tionary outbreak which aceomtiauied thu accession 
of Gregory XVI., ^f. w.as ceiuixilled to seek safety iu 
llight. and reieaiad to P.aru, from whence ho pro* 
inuteil with energy thu reeolutiori.ary tendencies of 
ills country. In 18-10, on tho accession of Pius IX., 
ho dechiieil tho proffered pajeal aumest.y, as long as 
its acceptaliee iiivolveel a disavow.al of his former 
jKilitical principles ; hut on its being uncoiulition.ally 
granted, ho availeal himself of it, and oven fornieal 
|urt of tho juiul ministry on tho promiilg.Uioa of tho 
cunititiitiun. The iiicoiisistoiit jiolicy of tho i>ope 
lia\ iiig eoiiiix'lleal him to resign his iioat, ho withurow 
to Turin, aviieru iiu founded, with Gioherti, .a society 
for promoting thu union of ltali.uiB. Ou tho llight 
of Pius IX. from Homo to G.aeta, ho ru-eiitercd tho 
jiolitical areii.a, and avas for a short period foreign 
minister in tho rovuliitiuiuary c.ibiiiet of G.alcttk Ou 
tho fall of Hoiiie, ho retired to Gen^a ; in I_S5G, ho 
wa .1 returned meiiibcr of tho SardiiiLan p.arli.amout, 
and in ISOU entoa'd Cavour’a ministry as Minister 




r,' InstnicMon Ho -n-as appointed ambassador to period immediately sueceeding its birtb— viz., the 
G-ecce in ISGl, to Switzerland in 1SG3. His chief Milh (q.v.), a fluid secreted by peculiar glands, 
works aic • I Jihinovamenlo della FUosofta antka caUcd the mammary glands, which become greatly 
/Mliaan (ISIJO) ; Po>'li dclV etH iVedia [ISiH) ; DeW developed in the female duriM the periods of 
cn'ologia c del .Uetodo; Princlpi della Ftlosqfia del gestation and lactation; and as this is found in no 
JJhitto, and a number of treatises on various sub - 1 other class, it is the character by which the entire 
iocts. In ISTO, he became editor of a new quarterly OToup is most positively defined, and from which it 
review, Pilotoila dclle Scuole Italianc. tteriyes its name. • 4. • i n 1 , 4 . 

MAhllMA'LlA (Lat. mamma, the breast), the The mammary glands e^st in both sexes, but 
h-M class of the animal siib-klngdom rertebrata oxcepi in very rare cases, it is only m the female 
(a v.)! This class includes Man anJ all the animals that they secrete millc. Their_ number is never 
which resemble him in the most important points less tlmn tiro, and when more, is generally nearly 
of their organisation ; and it is naturally placed at ppportional to that of the youn^ produced at each 
the head of the animal kingdom, because (indepen- birth. ' In the monkeys, the elejfliant, the goat, the 
(Icntlv of Man being a member of it) it contains mare, _&c there are two ; m the cow, stag, and li^^^^ 
fhc animals which manifest the highest degree of wglit; in the rabbit, ten, m the pig, 

intelligence, and which possess the most comple.? generally twelve; and in the rat, ten or twelve. 
or^anSation These glands are often blendcd_ together, as in the 

Tlio most distinctive character of the mammalia oow ; and tiieir number is then indicated externally 
is their mode of development and of nourishment ly that _ of the nipples or te.ats. ^eir position 
cliirin- the earliest period of life. They are aU also varies: in the monkeys and bats, and in the 
broiig!it into the world alive (vh-iparous), not merely, herbivorous Cetacea, they are situated on the thorax, 
as in certain (ovo-i-iviparous) reptUes and fishes, by as in man; in most of the carnivorous animals, 
the retention and hatching of the egg mtbin tha they are sttuated on the abdomen as as on the 
oi-iduct, but by the formation of a new connection <=ow, sheep, &Cj, they are 

bttwecA the embryo and its mother, while the placed stiU further back near the hip-joint. _ 

former lies within the maternal cavities, so that The in the gi-eater number of mammalia is 
profusion is made for its development before birtb, covered inth hair, a form of togiimentary append- 
not as in birds, &c., by the large yelk (see Develop- age peculiarly charactensbic of this class, the 

"luxro? THE Embryo), butliy a constant supply Cetacea, however we have an almost cntiro absenca 

of nutrime4 direct from the maternal blood, “in W tlm 

on niiittino fhe ov.ai-v is avithm the body— being hero provided for by the 

of extremely minute’ size, and t\io materials of thickening of 

the volk onlv servo to support tbo embryo during hlubbcr beneath it. In the Edentata, the hairy 
its very carftest period. Xfter undergoing cert.ain covenng is almost entirely rep acod by horny scales, 
chanv2 in the passam through the Fallopian tube ^ >0 the scMy ant-eater, or by bony plates, as m 
ofo^duitwWch it Is unne^ssarj- here to notice, the armadiUo. In the qudls 0 the porcupine 
the ovum 'reaches the uterus or vomb, and con- bristles of the hodgeho", "Wc havo 

n7otsi"srifby aLtofroot-mmtidtsofvesscl3withlot^^^ modifications of hair which depart less 
the maternal vessels. These 
tufts aiisorb from tho 

mother’s blood tho ingredi- /r /\\ 

ents neocssarj' for tho sup- _ \\ 

port of tho embryo, while 'a. — N 

they convoy back to it the \\ n 

effete particles of tbo em- «s ^ 

bryonio tissues. ' Through 

this organ, which simultan- j 

eously increases in size with va. /rt M!i mill V /Pll 

tho embryo, ard is named III iH A 

tbo placenta, the young 

animal, except in the lowest 

orders of tbo class — viz., the 

Flarsupialia (q.v.) and tbo .^r^K /T / 7 

Monotromata (q. v.) — de- ^ I 

rives its nutriment during \lf w f I I 

tbo whole period of Gesta- ■ J fiA till 

tioii (q. V.) ; while in the two J n/l l/'jUl i^^c-ce 

orders just named, no vas- (kiMf. 

cular connection of the ovum Ki/[ Vlswl \w/ (llu 

with tlie uterus of the U\| I M 

mother is formed, tho onun vi''=>wW' nil- 

being simply retained for a 

time w'itliin tbo uterus, and — 

the requisite nourishment ^ 

for the development of the Kg. 1. — ^Skeleton of tlio Camel: 

young animal being obtained r»,rini Tirtcbrni- vd dorsal vertebra:; vl, lumbar vortcbr.v; rs, sacral vertobrra;' 
This remarkable difference /<’. 5 '•<’> : "• ^ 

ma:nm.a^lantmMo^las Jlr'en rise to a dmsion of fpm its ordinary s^“ 

tliis class into t4 great sections or sub-classes- t oned. “k’"i,,nose 

tlie Placental and the Implaeenlal (or Aplaccnlal) ‘‘‘M 

mammals. In both sub-elasses, wo find the same rlnnpceros. the horns of the hoUow-bom^ 
provision for nourishing the animal during the ruminants (such as tho ox, sheep, i.c.), are aU 
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Fig. 1.— Skeleton of tho Camel: 

re, cerviea, vertebrm; f .,^o-l jertebiw; JlumW^vo«^ SVcl.l'mlrrdll.^rni' 

Slia'mscd together) ;’ea. iar’pua. or 

/c, femur ; ro, patella ; li, tibia ; la, tarsus , iiif, metatarsus. 


MAMMALIA, 


composed of a substance whicb is only a modifica- 
tion of bair. 

The skelelon, as a general rule, governs tbe general 
form of the body. In its general conformation, it 
shews a close analogy aritb that of man, ■which is 
described in the article Skeletoit; the differences 
wliich are remarked amongst the various animals 
of this class mainly depending (1) upon the absence 
of posterior limbs in the marine mammals, such as 
the dugong, the porpoise, and the •n'hale ; (2) upon 
the diminished number of digits (sec ILvirp and 
Loot), and upon the absence of the clavicle in the 
greater number of those species whose anterior 
limbs serve only for motion ; (3) upon v'ariations 
in ,tho number of vertebra; ; and (4) upon the 
inequalities in the relative sizes of the same bones 
(Milue-Edwards). 

Although the same bones enter into the formation 
of every mammalian skidl, great differences present 
themselves in different skulls, according as the face 
is more or less prolonged, or, on the other hand, 
the brain-case or cranium is more or less developed. 
In proportion as a mammal is removed in classi- 
fication from man, we find that the cranium is 
diminished ; that the face is prolonged by extension 
of the jaws and nasal c.avities ; tliat the orbits aro 
directed outwards, and aro less distinct from tho 
temporal fossio ; and that tho occipital foramen 
(through which tho spinal cord passes) and tho 
condyles (by which the head articulates -with the 
first vertebra of the spinal column) are placed 
towards tho posterior part of tho skull, instead of 
occupying the middle of its inferior spface, as in 
man. Amongst the most characteristic points in 
■the mammalian skull generally, may bo mentioned 

(1) , that tho lower jaw articulates directly -n-ith 
the skidl, there being no intervening tympanio 
bone, such as occurs in tho other vertebrates ; and 

(2) that the occipital bone of tho skull articulates 
with tho first vertebra by two condyles, one on 
either side of the occipital foramen, instead of by 
a single condyle, as in tho other vertebrates. 

Tho vertebral column, except in relation to its 
length, closely resembles that in man, where 
there are 7 cervical, 12 dorsal, 5 lumbar, 5 sacral, 
and 5 caud.al vertebrae. Tho cervical vertebra: are 
almost imivers.ally 7 in number, however long or 
short tho neck may be, tho only Icnown excep- 
tions being two cetaceans {ilanclits and Sylina), 
w-hich have G, and the three-toed sloth, which has 9. 
The number of dorsal vertebra: ranges from 11 to 
23, which latter number occurs in the two-toed 
sloth. The lumbar vertebra: range from 2 to 9, 
tho most common number being 5. The sacral 
vertebra:, which coalesce to form the sacrum .and 
to support tho pelric arch, varj' from 2 (in the 
Monotromata and Marsupialia) to G (in the mole), 
the most common number bein" 4. In the Cetacea, 
tho rudimentary pelvis is loosely connected 'with a 
single vertebra, .and there 
cannot be said to be a 
sacrum. The caudal verte- 
bra:, which in man and 
the higher apes coalesce to 
form the coccyx, are usually 
very numerous, 20 or 30 
being a common number, 
and 40 occurring in the 
long-tailed ant-eater. The 
form and number of caudal 
vcrld>rca vary in accordance 
with the purposes to avhich 
the tail is applied; and the 
special uses of this org.an 
are numerous. Lor example, in the kangaroo it 
serves as a third leg when the animal stands erect; 
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in the American monkeys, and in some of the opos- j 
sums, it is a prehensile organ ; and in the Cetacea 
and in the beaver it is a powerful instrument of 
ropulsion in water. The ribs correspond in num- 
er to the dorsal vertebra;, and, as a general rule 
(excepting in the Monotremata), they' are con- 
nected superiorly not only -with the bodies of two 
vertebra:, but with the transverse process of one 
of them, and hence present corresponding articular 
surfaces. The sternum ,is generally divided ' into 
three portions ; the middle one, in place of being 
represented by a single piece, as in man, usu.ally 
consisting of as many pieces as there are true ribs. 
It is very short in the Cetacea, and is very long in the 
Carnivora and Edentata, extending in some cases 
nearly to the pelvis. In certain cases, in which it 
is necess.ary that the anterior members should be 
endowed with unusual strength, as in. the bats, 
moles, and armadillos, there is a projecting keel 
upon this bone (as in birds) for the attachment of 
powerful pectoral muscles. 

The caifty of the thorax, which is bounded supe- 
riorly by the dorsal vertebra:, laterally by the ribs, 
and inferiorly by the sternum, is completely Eep.ar- 
ated from the abdominal cavity in mammals (but 
in no other vertebrates) by tho musoidar septum 
known as the diaphragm, or midriff. 

The scapular arch in mammals is comp.aratively, 
imperfect, its coracoid element (see Coeacoid 
Boxes) not being sufficiently developed, except in tho 
Monotrem.ata, to reach the sternum, or to meet its 
fellow in the mesian line. Where -the scapula has 
any bony connection 
with the sternum, it 
is through the clavicle 
or collar-bone, which 
is frequently absent. 

The pelvic arch is 
always composed of 
the ilium, ischium, 
and pubis on cither 
side, and these bones 
generally coalesce to- 
gether, as in man, 
at an e.arly period 
of life ; but in the 
Monotremata they 
remain scpar.ate. In 2.— Pelvis of the Ecliidna : 

the implacent.al mam- sacrum *,tt ilium;::, i'^chium; 
mals (the Monotre- ji, putis; m, maisupiaibonc. 
mata and Marsupi- 
alia), the pelvis presents this striking peeidiarity, 
adz., that from tho symphysis (or mesial line of 
union) two addition.al bones, termed the marsupial 
bones, project fonvards and outiv.ards, one of whose 
functions is to support the marsiipium, or pouch, 
which is char-aoteristic of the female marsupials. 
In the b.at, tho pel-ris is greatly elongated, and 
the bones do not unite in the mesi<al line to form 


a symphysis, so th.at the lower part remains open, 
as in birds ; avlule in the Cetaoe.a, which have no 
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and, in general, teeth are situated in all these hones. 
In all existing mammals, except man, there is a 
vacant space between the incisor and canine teeth. 
No mammal has more than two sots of teeth ; most, 
however, have two ; the first, which are called tem- 
porary, deciduous, or milk teeth, being displaced, 
and succeeded by the permanent teeth, as shewn in 
fig. 4. Por a description of the structure and prin- 
cipal forms of these organs, we must refer to the 
article Titcth, and to Professor Owen’s magnificent 
Odontography. 

The digesUva apparatus (of which the teeth may 
be considered a portion) acquires its greatest com- 
pleteness and elaboration in this group. The leading 
differenees which it presents, and whieh depend 
mainly on the nature of the food, have been already 
noticed in the article Digestion. 

The organs of circulation and respiration require 
no special remark, as, in aU essential points, they 
closely resemble the corresponding organs in man. 

! See CmccEATioN and KEsniiATiON. 

The kidneys of mammals generally agree with 


;>' terijr ii"ihs to bo .supported by the pelvis, that 
<T_’an is extremely rudimentary (sea fig. 3), or even 
> •'•tiruiV t. As a generid rule, the pelvis of 
i.i.'iiiun.als is never so broad as in the human subject, 

I'l'I its literal walls are alwa 3 ’S relatively smaller, 

Ji.itter, and longer. 

The ant'rior extremities are always •present, 
although their modes of conformation are very 
A ariedi according to the purposes for which they 
are designed; and the posterior extremities, which 
.".re al'-o always present, except in the Cetacea, 

Uoccly resemble the anterior ; the dificrence being 
••TcatfT in man than in any other case, in con- 
equence of the special adiiptation of the pelvic 
t xtremitics for the support of his body in an erect 
position. The ordinary modifications of these organs 
r.rc described in the articles Hand and PooT. — See 
Owen On the fTature of Limhs. 

The teeth of mammals constitute so characteristic 
a feature in their organisation, and are of so much 
sendee in their classification, as to require a special 
notice. The only anim.als of this class in which 

teeth are .altogether absent are the true ant-eaters I those, of man in their internal structure. See 
and the hlonotromata. The number of teeth is Kidsevs. In some animals (especially those that 



aVia, ill AniPi'ica) are confineilto Uie An<!lralian pro- The sulidivision o£ tlio raammah into these orders 
viiice. Jinny other faets of equal interest in thedU- closely approximates to that of Cuvier, as may he 
trilmtion of mammals will he readily ascertained in seen by a referenoo to the following table of his 
Mr A. Iv. Wallace’s GeoriraiMral Diulribitlioii (lS7(i)- sub-classes and orders of the mammalia : 


Order* ramllr at Conut. 

fBiMAKA, JhlUO, 

( Catarrhina, 

\ Qvadkvmas'a \ Ptati/rrtiina, 

( Strfi'sirrltintit 

f Cheiroptera, 


^VUh three Undd J CAWfAniA |t!io I juseefivora 

o( teeth 1 CAtt!tAKRli:it9 

I of Ciivier) I 


UNGUICOLATA * 


LMAItSUriAl lA 


Without cftotncs Itonr.NTti 


Without Inchorff, Kdkxtata 


( PUfephfft, 
Phatanfflsta, 
Maeropus, 
Phatrnlomj/f, 
iClavicuhtUt, 
\^k*cn-eIar(citMa, 
f hradtrput, 
Patypuf, 

^ Mynneeophnpa, 
^[onotremnta 


UXeULATA. 


.MCTIhAlA, 


( PrcV(>feUtfa, 

frACiivoniMiTi -! OrcIiiiT-iii 
VUrMIVANTIA, 

j //rrtin>rii, 

< f TAcrA ^ Ortiiiiiirh, 


Exampl*. 

Man. 

Ape. 

Marmoset. 

Lemur. 

Itat. 

i llcdgchos* 

.‘^hrew*. 

Mole. 

Itc.ir* 

Dojf. 

Se.il. 

Opossum. 

PlialaiKor. 

Kangaroo. 

Wonihat. 

Itnt. 

ll.ire. 

Sloth. 

Armatinio. 
Ant-c.’iter. 
f Lcliiilna. 

\ Ornttliorhxnchus. 

riephaiit. 

f llou. 

*1 Tapir. 

Horse. 

ShiH’p. 

^^'harc. 


Thr. in Um' |»n'««.'nt .nrticlc 

Uot'an^'i', .nilhi'Ui'U im|MTfrct m m.iuy rt’<ivcts (for 
('xainpli', m tlic alun-t* tlio Imr-tO, tho 

li.it almvi' lilt' tlnij, niitl tin* linli:*‘h<».; nliovo tlio 
t'lt'jtlianll, it 1 i:h Im m ri-tainul m a Kar.;!* nmnlH-'rof 
^I'Umlar v.orK*. In i»f th«*'«e oliviou** 

imjM'rii etmn'*. Mil»svt|U**nt .at now 

lio.atioii'. li.wt' lift'll luatlt' liy ff\iT.il of tlio iiioit 
finint'iil ht'tuo of wlmin, a*i Wutt'rlioirso 

anti Owvn, h.i\o taUfii tlio liraui, ami otlior.-i, a‘i 
Milno-lMw.inl", (UrvaiM, ntul tlio |il.aofnt.i, as 

the Im^is <if dur limilul forlmls 

ns from (li-v-U'-'siiii; the merits of llie*e hystenis. 
The jjrtinmh on nhuh rrofe.ssur Owen l»as*H lib 
coroln.al elas'iiticalitni may lie f«»nml in lib cj-^ay 
On th' CU\f'\j'^itxon tfTtfl {rVo7nr/>A»Vfif 
of th>' is.’ill; Aihile the armmients in 

f.ivonr t»f the jilaffiital ol.a^s||u'atu•ll may l»«» fouml 
in IViiff' T iiu\lf\',s l.fclurft on d.l^'•l^u^llion, 
]inlilis>hi (I in the Mnlfttl l«»r the year ISGo. 

7*0 mI ^Maminnlut 'I'lit' niiiAms of mamiiialia 
are ;^imr.il!y ftniinl in a fraijiiifnl.iiy coiulitioii; but 
there is a \alualilf Cfm|»'‘nsaln»n l'» the .stmlent of 
tin «'• liijln r oi.:ani-!ns, tor in tin ni the |»arti aie mi 
thUVrentLitetl that tin* Mnalle->t fragment — a tooth 
or a litine— tifleii t* 11 s iimre to the comiwralive 
anat'iinist than the eiMiijih't** .shfUton of .M>mo of 
the lower cl.as-t s. 

Nt> lilies tif mamm.ali.a have Imcii ibtecteil in Iho 
I’al.i'o.Mic rocUs, the earlic*)t we are aci|namt'sl with 
belon'4 tf» .Sccomlaiy strata. Tlie-e an* the reiiiaiiH 
of Jlf'roh'xt* 1 from tlio Keujier, unit* s tho jaw.s 
of the J)raj:\athriutn from an Aiiienc.an eo.abheil, 
which is jirob.ahiv of Tna«sio a.;o, be oMer. The 
tt , of which the teeth only have been fuuiul 
in (icrm.any ami in .*s'f»inerset i.s consulercil by Owen 
to have bien allicil to the Mii.ill mari.upi.al ami 
insectivurons .l/yn/n of Aii'^tr.ilia, 'Jhe next 
iviiiams of this ela**s h.avc lieeii found in the Slones^ 
lielil slate, .a member of the Oolite. They consist 
of teeth ami lower jaw.s, which have been referred 
to four I’ciiera, three of which are thoiijjht to have 
been mat ■'Upial Ins'-ctivoni, while the other (•SVcreo/i- 
nnthiis) was a iilaceiital mammal, probably a hoofed, 
and conve(pn.*utIy a herbivorous nnimal, 4 anicd to the 
iiocenc Ihjincoihrriiun, Mr Deckles has recently 
ir?-’ 


found tho remains of twelve or thirteen siiccica 
boloimint: to eicht or nine eencra of mammalia — 
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fo-sils. Wo ure certainly acquainted with only a 
small fraction of the inaiumals of the Secondary 
incasuroi. When more continued and careful 
ro'earcli is made, proater results must follow. Mr 
liecUIei recently uncovercil 22 yanls square of tho 
very thin dirt-l)cd of the I’urbcck, from which pre- 
viously tho remains of only a sinplo sj^ocies had 
been obtained, and this very limited space yielded 
np to him tho remains of no less than tsvelvc or 
thirteen new species. 

As wo rise thrmiph the Tertiary dejmsits, tlio 
iinini.er of mammaii.i preatly increase. J>early fifty 
species were de-eriited l»y Cuvier from tlic Koceno 
strata of the T.-iris liasiii; and sineo ids time, 
numerous .additions liave i.een made l>y Owen and 
sitliers. Tl.ey are chii'll3' paeiij'dcrms, belonginp to 
till' pcnera/’(ihrot/o-riiii»,.-liio/>iot/i>rii(Hi, Ihjracothc- 
rium, lie. ; but witli tbem arc associated tlio remains 
' .if an opossum and of several carnivonius animals. 

[ Kot onl\- do tlic number of species increase in 
1 tile Miocene l>eils, liut tl.ey represent a larger num- 
l>er of Ordei-s. Tlicro have lieeii discovered two 
I iiioiiliej-.«, mimetiius prolioscidiau paehj'dcrms, .as 
1 tile jAno'-hcrinm, ^fa-totlon, and Lli-phunt, two or 
tlir.'.' cetaceans, an cnonnous ant-eater, and several 
carnivor-a, Tlio fossils of tlio rioioceue and Fleisto- 
ceno lieds arc still more numerous, and reiiresoiit a 
r.acc of animals not unliUo tlio living fauna, Imt 
petierali.v of a pipaiitio sizo. Tho oleiiliaiits, olU< 
and lie.a'ra of liiiropo avere tlie coiiteiiiporaries of 
immense slollis ami ai iiiadillos in Soiitli Amoriea, 
niiil of lingo kaiig.iroos and birds in Australasia. 
Associated witli tlio lioiios of some of tlicso extinct 
species liavo been found Hint iniplemeiit.s, and even 
tlic lioncs of man, Init niuler circumstances that 
have c.iused pri'at dilToreiico of opinion amongst 
oliserver.s as to tlieir true age. Soo M.\n. 

JIA'MJI^UlY GLAKD, As.vtomy or. Sec 

15 iii:.\.st. 

JIAMaLUtY GliAIfD, Bisn-vscs of. Tho 


ilAMilEE APPLE— iVrAX. 


’■(.llov/in:; arc tome ot tlie most important of tlicse 

Artiti’ iiijininmation 'of the hreast, avliicli is cliar- 
r.^torisod bj- great sivelling, tenderness, pain, and 
fe-ior. Tlicre is a knotty feelin" in the inflamed 
I^art, and matter soon forms; but the al)sces>is often 
slo’.v in ]jointing. The affection ma5’ occur at any 
period 01 Jactation, and sometimes arises from veiy 
iriflin" causes — as a loaded state of the hoivels, 

I too stimulating a diet, &c. The hotrels should at 
once be cleared out by sharp purgatives; leeches 
and fom''ntations should be applied; the arm on 
the affected side should rest in a sling; and an 
ojicniii'; should be made where matter can be felt. 
The milk should also be regularly drawn off, if it 
can be done without extreme pain. 

Sore nipples are a frequent cause of the preceding 
disease. Amongst the remedies for excoriations, 
cracks, fissures, and ulcerations of ^he nipple 
avhich cause gre.ii p.ain in siiolding, are the appli- 
cation of strong astringent lotions (tamiin lotion, 
for example), touching the sore point with solid 
nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), and especially the 
application of collodion. In bad cases, a metallic 
shield must be placed on the nipple, to protect 
it from the clotlies and from the child’s mouth. 
The regular application of a liniment of rectified 
spirits and olive oil in equal parts will sometimes 
prevent this afioction. 

I The mammary gland is also liable to hydatid 
j disease (see Hvn.txiDs), to. the morbid groivth 
I lenown as chronic , tumour, serao3'stio disease, or 
glandular tumour, &c., and to Canoer {q. v.). 

hlAUDIEB APPLE (Jfammea Americana), a 
higlily esteemed fniit of the Afest Judies (where it 
is sometimes called the H'iW A pricot) and tropic.al 
America, It is produced bj' a beautiful tree of the 
natural older OiMiferc:, CO — 70 feet high. The 
fruit is rouiidirii, from the size of a hen’s egg to 
that of a small melou, ^vith a thick leathery rind, 
and a very delicate inner rind adhering closely to 
the pulp, which must ho c.arcfuUj’ removed on 
account of its bitter taste. The jinlj) is firm and 
bright yellow, ivith peculiar sweet and verj' 
agreeable taste, and a pleasant aromatic odour. — 
A similar fruit is produced hy JWamniea A/ricaiia, 
an African species. 

hlA'hIMOLA, a town of South Italj’, in the 
province of Etggio, seven and a half miles from 
Geraco. It staiuis in a beautiful and fertile district 
on the Locano. Pop. about S200. 

hlA'JISIOTH. the Russian name for the fossil 
elephant, whose remains are so common in the recent 
deposits of Korthern Europe. Eor a description of 
it, see the article poS-Stt Ei.Erii,i:sx. The name is 
sometimes erroiioouslj’ given to the mastodon. 

hlAMiMOTH CAVE, the largest known cavern 
in the world, is in Edmonson County-, Kentuckj-, 
United States of America, near Green River, 130 
miles south-south-west of Lexington, on the road to 
Uashville. It consists of a series of caverns, and 
h.as been explored to a distance of ton miles. In 
this cavern there is a river crossed by a boat, and 
■various ej'elcss .animals are found, amongst others 
the ‘blind fish’ (Amlhjopsis spdanis). Stalactites 
li.ang from the limestone rooks, and the earth 
is rich in nitre. The equable temperature and 
nitrous atmosphere of the cavern having been 
■recommended as a remedy for diseases of the lungs, 
a hotel avas built in one of the larger chambers of 
the c<ave, for the accommodation of consumptive 
I and asthmatic patients ; hut the use of it has been 
. long.discontinued. There are many circumstances 
j to prove that the M.ammoth Cave is part of the 


course of a subterrane.an river which existed in a 
former condition of the surface. 

JMAJMUlf, Abu’l Abbas Abdall.a Al, Calif of 
Bagdad, of the Abhaside dynasty, and son of Hlrfin 
AI-Raschid, was born in Bagdad, 78G, and brought 
up along -srith his brothers under the c.are of the 
most illustrious men of the time. In 800 A. D . he 
W.1S invested ■vrith the government of Khorassan; 
.and after dispossessing his elder brother, Al-Amin, 
who had ascended the throne on the death of their 
father, became c.alif, 4th October S13. His reign 
was disturbed by iutern.al dissensions, and rebel- 
lions of the outlying provinces. Africa and Yemen 
dccl.ared themselves independent, the subjection of 
Egjqit, S3Tia, .and Mesopotamia was merel3' nominal, 
but the rest was well and beneficently governed. 
Civilisation advanced ■ivitb r.apid strides ; ruined 
towns and devastated tracts were restored ; and 
distributions from the ro3'al treasur3' made to 
those who had suffered from earthquakes, drought, 
or an3’^ other unavoid.able c.ause. In S27, M. abjured 
the orthodox relimon, and joined the heterodox 
sect called jMotasiuis, compelling a number of his 
subjects to follow bis example. Towards the close 
of his reign, a w.ar broke out -with the Greek 
emperor Tneophilus, and soon afterwards M. died, 
9th August 834. hi. was the most learned and 
liberal of the Abhaside califs, .and is said to have 
expended 300,000 dinars (£137,500) on the tivansla- 
tiou of the works of the ancient Greek philosophers 
into Arabic, these works haring been presented 
to lum by the Byzantine emperor. He highly 
encouraged mathematics and .astronom3', founded 
observatories at Bagdad and Kasiiui (near Damas- 
cus), catisod a degree of latitude to be measured, 

[ and the obliquity of tbe ecliptic to be estimated. 
His new city of Bagdad became the abode of men 
of science and letters, who flocked to it from all 
quarters ; and hi. himself personally superintended 
tlieir labours, hi. has left three worics, two of 
avhich arc on religious subjects. 

htAH. Under this heading, it is proposed to con- 
sider' a-arions topics relating to the ph3isiolog3’' and 
natur.al histoiy of man, which haam not been treated 
of in independent articles, such as the development 
of the ph3’sic.al qualities of man, the distinctive 
characteiistics of man, and the antiquity of the 
luvman race. The question of the races or varieties 
of man has been already discussed in the article 
Ethnology; and for inform.ation regarding the 
mental and social nature of man, the reader is 
referred to the articles Ethics, Instinct, Intellect, 
hllKl), &c. 

In tracing the development of the physical 
qualities, ave shall follow the arrangement pursued 
by Quetelet in his celebrated treatise Sur V Homme. 

It is a a'cry remarkable fact, the true causes of 
avhich ave do not know, that more boys are bom 
.annually than girls. Taking his data from the prin- 
cipal European states, M. Bickes (quoted by Quetelet), 
aa-Iio has collected more than seventy million of 
ohscra'ations, finds that in Europe generally IOC 
males are horn to 100 females. In Gre.at Britain, 
the ratio is not quite so hi"h, being 104'75 to 100. 
To some extent, the .age of the parents influences the- 
sex of the children, and hlr Sadler avas led to the 
conclusion, that ‘ the ratio in aa’hioh the sexes are 
born is regulated by the difference of age of the 
jiarents, in such a manner that the sex of the father 
or the mother will preponderate beyond the average 
of the total mimber of births, according to the party 
avhich has the excess of .age.’ 

The prob.able a’alue or (luration of life immediately 
after birth is, in general, about 25 years in Belgium 
(Quetelet), 32-2 in Prance, 33 years in England 
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(Ricluuixn), and ‘17'2 in Geneva (Lomljard). Towards 
the a^o of five years, the chances of prolonged life 
for both sexes is greatest, ranging from -IS to_50 
years. It is impossihle to st.ate avith scientific 
precision aadiat is the natural length of man’s life, 
when .all ahnonnal disturbing c.auscs are removed ; 
hilt so fcav persons exceed the age of 100 years, 
that .a century m.ay ho tahen as the limit of man’s 
oxiatenco. 

The development of the height, weight, .and 
strength, at diflercnt ages, has been studied by 
Qnctelct, .T. D. Forhc.s, iJanson, and others. From 
a l.ar"c number of obscrv.ations made by Quctelct in 
ISclgnim, ho deduces the following conclusions : 

1. From birth there is an ineqn.ality both in 
avcight and height between children of the two 
seiee : the avemge aveight of a boy at birth being 
a 20, .and that of a girl 2-91 Uilogr.ainmcs (1 kilo- 
gramme = 2-2 Iba) ; the height of a boy being 
and th.at of a girl ••IS.l inStres (1 mhtre = S-S feet). 

2. The avcight of a child diminishes elightlj- toav.ards 
the third day after birth, and docs not begin to 
incrc.aae Fcn.sibly until after the first aveck. .9. At 
er|U.al ages, the boy is generally be.aader than the 
girl. It is only at about the .age of 12 that_ the 
iudia'idu.als of both rexea are of the fame aa'eight. 
Fetweou 1 and 11 years, the difTerence in aa'cight 
rangc,s fiom a kilogramme to a kilogramme .and a 
h.alf : bitwei'ii If. mid 20, it is ne.arly 0 kilognamnn a ; 
and after thi.s I'eniKl, S to 9 kilogramme’. •!. When 
man and avomau have att-ained their full dc\*elop. 
iiKut. they wi igh almost 20 times as much as 
at biith; avhile tlmir height _is .about .'!! times 
gnsator than it ava' at that jieriod. In old .age, 
man and avotiian lo'e about (> or 7 kilogrammes in 
arcight, and 7 ceutiiuMres in height. 0. Man doc.s 
not acquire Ids coinphtu growth lilt after he li.as 
completed his 2.'ith year ; lie att.ains his maximum 
avcight at -10, and begins to av.aife tnsriblj" after hi i 
fintli year. 7. Woman attains tier niaxinimn avcight 
at the age of CO. During lor reprodnetivo fwriod, 
the incrv.s"o of her weight H verj' ilight. S. 'Idle 
av. 'gl.t of individuals who li.aav been inca-urcd. and 
avho aveie fully developed .and avell formed, a'aries 
avilhin ealremes avhich are nearly as I to 2; avhile 
the height v.aric.s v. ithm limits winch at most are in 
1 to 1 1, ns may he seen from the following observed 
valm j : 

*!iiir-un, Jl'-l-trn-. Atrrar*. 

Wf*' 1 r r f’’ " n, • i 1. 1 !<* ’ I I.ili* *. ri , l>ii< T» 

• V I'tin, . JtT il » ■ * II «» 1% 2 f 

JI. 1 *1 •- f f II ju, . iTjc:r« l.'Ginftri , I t- ; 

• V' iiiin, J 7**^^ 1 ^ J *» J’.'jli 

(.'uitiht imtitiilcd a ..eio ..f . \pi iimeiits on Ibe 
itreiigth of ]i(noiis of botli “■ \i i i.t a.irions ages. 
Ifo determined hilli the lumbar i...v.er ^the weight 
that could he carriisl on the bail.) and the ]s>\ver 
of the hands by means of Kegmer’s dimamoineter. 

From his t.alinlaUd lonlt., it a|.p'..ue, tint the 
lumbar power of fem.ales dilless le , from tint of 
m.ales during cliildliood than rub-ernieiitly. During 
cliililliood, the liimh.ar jiower of boyi ii about one- 
third more tliaii that of girhs ; low.ards the age of 
pubeitv, oiie-balf ; ubile ill lulidt life it hi more 
than tv. ice as great. The .aaerage i.treiigtli of 
a aveU-dcVfloped mall is S9 liilogramme’, or iic.arlyi 
19 hilogi-immei more than his weight in Ids dres’, 
10 that Lueh a m.an might hold on for .a short time 
by a rope v ith a weight of l!l kilogramines attached 
to hi) body. From experiments on the jiower of 
the hands, it appears that the inami.al power of tho 
male sex is greater than that of the lemale at all 
ages. Kcfoio imherty, the ratio hs to 2, and it 
alterw.ard-i becomes 9 to 5. It .ak-o .aiqicars that 
the hands acting togcUier iiroducc a gre.ater cficct 
than the rum of the effects they jiroduce when 
;ai 


acting singly ; and that tho right hand is about one- ; 
sixth stronger than the left. 

Principal Forbes made a scries of experiments on 
English, Scotch, and Irish students, which, in most 
respects, arc strongly confirmatory of Quetclet’s 
rcsidts, Imt which crinco tho superior development 
of tho natives of this country, especially in strength. 
The following numbers arc selected from Forbes’s * 
tables 1 I 
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If wo proceed to compare the human figure with 
that of the .anim.al.s which in their form anproximatc 
mo.st clo.sely to man (viz., tho anthropoid apes), the 
chief point that .strikes n.s is tho grc.at relative 
size of the human hrain-c.aso nnd^ brain, and tho 
com])arativcly small rdze and vertical direction of 
tho face ; the great length and muscularity of the 
lower extremitu-s, and their adaptation to tho erect 
]iosition; tho adaptation of the h.and to tho great 
variety of actions of which it is capable, due mainly 
to tho fact, that the thumb can bo opposed to tho 
extremities of all tho fingers, whether singly or in 
comhination ; the gre.ater breadth of tho pelvis, &c. 

Thou', however, avho are inclined to support 
Mr ilarwiii’s liyimthesis, maintain, th.at avhatcvcr 
system of organs lie studied, tho comiiarison of their 
modifications in tho ajic series Ic.aiE to one and the 
samo result— that the struclunil dinerenccs which 
oe]iarato man fnmi tho gorilla and tho chiinpanzcc 
are not so grc.at as those which separate tho goriUa 
from the lower aiies. Thi.s by no means implies 
that tho slniclnral difrerenecs between man and tlio 
highest apei are sm.all and insignilic.aiit ; it is 
a.biiittcd, on the contrary, ‘ th.at they are grc.at and 
! ignilic.ant ; that ever}- hone of a gorilla beam marks 
by avbicb it might bo distinguished from the corre- 
.'.[Kiiiding bone of .a man ; ami Ib.at, in tho present 
creation, at anyrate, no inteniicdi.ato link oridoes 
over the gap between Homo and Tro'jloduUs. — 
lluxlcv. 

The’ last point we shall notice is : \Micn did Jl.an 
firNt appear upon the surface of the globe ? All that 
can be definitely stated iqion this snbjrct is, that the 
geolooic.al researches of Itoiiclicr do Perthes, I .alconer, 
I’rcsUicb. yir Cliailes Lyell, and many otbem, 
rlu-.v that while it is impossihle to_ fix the date of 
Man’s appearance, or even to ajqiroximatc to it, thoro 
i.s apparent evidence of his existence far beyond 
that which is ns'-igned by onr popular chronology. 
The Hint implements which have been discovcicd 
in tho lower gravels of Ahhcvillo and elsewhere, 
have been already noticed in a special article, and 
their occurrence in association uatii the fossil bones 
of extinct mamnmls, and the other evidence of their 
.antirpiity deduced from their geological position, 
have been there described. 

Tlic Brixham caverns afford similar and corrobo- 
rative evidence of tho .antiquity of m.an. They were 
discovered accidentally in 18.18 by the roof of one of 
them falliiig in. Below a thick stalagmite crust, 
which fonned their floor, and which conlaiiicd some 
of the hones of the c.ave-hcar, w.as a mass of loani 
of an ochreous rod colour, in some parts 15 feet in 
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rbi'’kncEs, in ivliicli ^vc^e found remnins of the mam- 
notU. an e>.tinct rhinoceros, the cave-hear, &c., and 
] from vnrioo'^ parts of tlrese deposits flint-knives avcrc 
obtained. Under the hone-deposit Tvas a bed 'of 
I CT-avcl, vhich in some parts avas more than 20 feet 
I thicln It contained no fossils, hut even in its lowest 
j parts wore found specimens of flint-knives. The 
; l.ahricator.s of these Iniives must have lived long 
nnteccdcnt'y to the time avhen the work of their 
hands avas covered avith st.alagmite ; and contem- 
poraneous with the stalagmite must have been the 
cave-bear, avhosc bones were imbedded in it. The 
ossiferous caa'cs of South "Wales (Gower), Sicily, &c., 
yield similar results. (See IfcNT’s C.va’EnN, in Snrr.) 

There is reason to beliea’e that in the island of 
Sardinia the land has risen 300 feet since mrjp 
- inhabited its shores, possessing at th.at time the art 
of fishing by nets and of maldng a coarse pottery. 

I The western extremity of the iSand of Crete h.aa 
, been raised about 23 feet since the conHnictiou of 
' its ancient ports, which are now high and dry above 
the sea. Supposing the movement to have been 
uniform and equal in the two islands, the mussel- 
beds of Cagliari (in Sardinia) must have emerged 
from the sea more than 20,000 years ago ; but before 
that time, man fished the waters over them, if Coirnt 
De la hlarmora is right' in conjectiuing that a fl.at 
ball of baked earthen-ware, uith a hole through its 
axis (which was found imbedded among them), was 
used for weighting a fishine-net. 

Our last illustration shall bo taken from the Kew 
"World. Agassiz estimates that the southern half of 
the peninsula of riorida, which is buUt up of coral 
reefs, took 133,000 years to fonn ; and hence he 
worUd estimate the age of the human jaws and 
teeth, and hones of the feet found in one of the coral 
haulcs, to bo 10,000 years old. 

For further information on this interesting and 
difficult subject, we must refer the reader to Sir 
Charles Lyell’s work On the Antiquitj of Man. It 
is right to add, that many stiU dispute the conclu- 
sions drawn from these facts; see Transacliovs of the 
Erilisk Association for 1803. 

iMA!N", Isle or, is situated in the Irish ScaJ in H. 
lat. 51° S'— 51° 25', and W. long. 4° 18'— 4° 47'; the 
shortest distance between the island and the adja- 
cent oountries being from Point of Ayre to Burrow 
Head in Scotland, 16 miles. The length of the 
island is 3,31- miles, breadth 12J miles, and area 
about 145,325 awes, of which more than 90,000 aro 
cultivated. At the south-western extremity is an 
islet called the Calf of hlau, containing SOO acres, a 
largo portion of which is under ordtivation. A chain 
of mountains extends from north-cast to south-west, 
the highest of which is SnaefeU, 2024 feet above the 
mean sea-level : from its summit, the view is very 
imposing ; the picturesque glens and rmdulating 
country in the foreground; the rich plains of the 
north and south of the island in mid-distance ; and 
bej'ond, the Irish Sea, bounded by the high lands of 
the suiTOimding countries, on which even the corn- 
fields may be descried. Several streams take their 
rise in these mountains, in some of which trout 
abound, though in many the fish have been destroyed 
by the washings from the lead mines. The co.ast- 
scenery from Maughold Head on the cast, passing 
south to Peel on the west, is bold and pictiu-csquc, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Calf, whero 
Spanish Head, the southern extremity of the island, 
presents a sea-front of extreme grandeur. 

The greater part of the island consists of clay- 
slate mider "various modifications. Tlirough the 
clay-schist, OTanite has burst in two localities, in the 
vicinity of artiich mineral veins have been discovered, 
and are extensively worked. Nearly 4000 tons of 
lead are extracted annually, as well as considerable 


quantities of copper, zinc, and iron ; the lead ore is 
very rich in quality, as much as 108 oz. of silver 
having been occasionally extracted from the ton. 

The island is divided into six sheadings'; these into 
parishes, of which there are seventeen ; these, again, 
into treens; and, lastly, into qitarterlands. The 
towns are Castletown (q.-v.), the capital, Douglas 
(q. V.), Peel (q. v.), and Eamsey (q. v.). 

Within the past few years great improvements 
have been made in the island. At Douglas, a 
beautiful promenade has been erected ; also a hand- 
some landing-pier, at a cost of £48,000. - The latter 
allows steamers to land passengers at all states of 
the tide. Very extensive breakwater and other 
harbour works have been erected at Douglas. The 
total expense has been over £200,000. At Ramsey, 
a public promenade and inelosure on the foreshore 
have been earned out ; and harbour works have been 
erected both here and at Port Erin, in the latter 
case at a cost of £77,500. Port Erin harbour is 
more especially designed for the herring fleet, and 
for the steamers from Ireland, which are expected 
yet to form a great trade for the island as a port of 
call between England and Ireland. A sum of close 
on £10,000 has been expended in easing the existing 
breakwater at Peel. An act has been applied for 
to the imperial parliament, empowering the insular 
government to levy harbour dues at the ports of the 
island, in case these very extensive improvements 
should in future render such a measure necessary. 
All the harbours are at present free except Port 
Erin. 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest the 
antiquary. Castle Enshen (see Castletown), prob- 
ably the most perfect building of its date extant, 
was founded by Guthred, son of King Orry, in 
947. The ruins of Eushen Abbey, dated from 1154, 
aro picturesquely situated at BaUasalla. There are 
numerous so-called Dniidioal remains and Eunio 
monuments throiighont the island. 

The population of the island, in 1871, was 54,042 ; 
in 1801, 52,409 ; the small rate of increase being 
attributable to emigration. The language of the 
natives is a dialect of the Celtic, and is closely 
allied to the Gaelic and the Erse or Irish. As a 
spoken language, it is almost entirely disused. 

Tlie climate is remarkable for the limited range 
of temperature, both annual and diurnal ; westerly 
and south-westerly winds greatly predominate ; 
easterly and north-easterly winds occurring chiefly 
in the autumn quarter. Myrtles, fuchsias, and other 
tender exotica flourish throughout the year. 

The fisheries afford employment to nearly 4000 
men and boys. More than 700 boats of various 
tonnage aro employed in the herring and codfish- 
cries, the average annual produce being above 
£80,000. In addition to these, a large number of 
English and Irish boats arrive at the island during 
the fishing season. Besides the herrings consumed 
fresh, there are about 40,000 barrels cured, each 
barrel containing 800 herrings. The trade is 
chiefly coastrvise ; the exports are limited to the 
products of the island. 

Agriculture has of late years made considerable 
progress. Large numbers of fat cattle aro shipped 
to the IJnglish markets, as well as about 20, 000- 
quarters of wheat annually. The manufactures are 
inconsiderable. 

The revenue derived from the island amounts to 
about £50,000 per annum; of which the greater 
part is recc’ved from customs duties, and the whole 
of which, except £10,000 a year payable to the 
imperial treasury, is used for insular purposes, such 
as public improvements, education, police, cost of 
government, &o. 

The principal line of communication with the 
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United Kingdom ig between Douglas and Liver- 
pool, by means of a fine fleet of swift steamers. 
Jhcre is a submarine telegraphic cable between 
Isfaughold Head and St Bees Head. In July 1S7J. 
a^line of railway was opened between Douglas and 
Peel ; and the following year it was extended to 
Castletown and the south of the island. 

Prenous to the Gtli c., the history of the Isle of 
^lan is involved in obscuritj' : from that period, it 
was ruled by a line of ^^’clsh kings, until near the 
cud of the 0th c., when the Xorwegian, Harald 
Haarfagor, invaded and took possession of tho 
island. According to tradition, in the beginning of 
tho lOLU c., OiTy, a Dane, eflcctcd a landing, and 
avas favourabl 3 ’ received the inhabitants, who 
adopted him as tlicir king : lie is said to h.avc been 
the founder of tho present Jilanx constitution. A 
line of Scandinavian king^ succeeded, until Ma^mus, 
king of Norwa}*, ceded his right in the islaiuf and 
the Hebrides to Alexander ill. of Scotland, 12GG 
A.15. ; this transference of claim being the direct 
result of the disastrous failure of the ex|>cdition of 
Hacon of Xorway against the Scots in 1203. On 
tho death of Alexander, the Manx placed themselves 
under the protection of Edward I. of England by a 
formal instniment dated 120(1 a.d. ; on the strength 
of this document, the kings of Engbaiul granted 
the island to various ro\al tavourites from time to 
time until tho j’ear l-lOO, when it was granted to Sir 
John Stanley in perpetuity, to be held of the crown 
of England, b}* rendering to tho king, his hou*3, and 
ruccc.''sor.s, a cast of falcons at their coronation, 
'liic Stanlcj* family enntinuod to rule the isl.and 
under the title of Kings of Man, until James, 
the Vtli Eail <■( Derby, adopted tlio humbler title 
of Lord, on lus n'Otssion to the government. In 
1G51, tho island was .surrendered to a parlia* 
luentar^V force by Iteceiver goneral Christian, who 
liad r.aisod an armed body .against the government, 
avluch was tlion in the liamls of the Counters of 
Derby: tlic p.arli.imeiit liavtng thus obtained pos- 
Fcrrion of the island, granted it to Thomas Lord 
I'airfax. On tho Kestnration, the Derby fami!}' 
Were .again put in possession. Ua the death of 
James, lUth Earl of Derliy, without issue in I?.'!.*!, 
James, 2d DuI>.o of Athol, descended from Amelia 
Sojdiia, youngest 4lauglit« r of James, the 7th J:larl 
of Dciby, hec.imi’ Kurd uf M.in, 'J'ho Lie of Man 
liaving been for a lun^; p*ai'-d the Feat of an exlen- 
Five smuggling tr.idr, t" the detriment t»f the imperial 
revenue, the .‘'Overeigtil\* «)f it was purchased bv 
the British govirnnunt, m 17(>o, for i.7O,00J anil 
an annuitv of .t2tii)IJ a 3 « ar, the tiuke htill retaining 
certain inanonal riglits. chinch jatrunngo, &c. After 
negotiation and s.ihs from tune t<» lime, the last 
remaining interest tlw .\th-il famiK* in the isl.Tud 
was transferred to the Bnti'-h crown by John, (he 
•Itli duke, ill Jamiaiy 1S2‘J ; the amount p.nd for the 
island having ainoiiiited m the aggregate to £- 103 , 0 ( 10 . 

The Isle of M ;m funiis a fafp.ii.ito lnsht.jiric xinder 
llic title (if Sodor and Man. 'I'lie bislHi|irie of tlio 
Sudoreys, or iSouthern laics, w.as for .a time aniic.\cd 
to Mau, hence the title of Sodor, which is still 
retained, the name havinj; heen a|i]dicd to the islet 
of Ilohn Peel, on which tlio cathedral church of tho 
diocese Btanda. This bishoiiric is said to have hecii 
founded by ,St Patrick in •! 17. The Man.x Church 
lias its own canons, and an independent convoc.ation. 
The see is, for certain jiurjioscs, attached to tho 
j>ro('inco of York. There arc in the island .about 
.’id places of worship in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church of Man. The li\an<;3 .arc, avith few 
exceptions, in tho gift of the croayn. The princi]i.al 
denominations of dissenters arc represented in the 
islanth 

Tho Isle of Man has a constitution and govem- 
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ment of its own, to .a certain c.xtent independent of 
the Imperial Parliament. It has its own laws haw- 
officers, and courts of law. The legislative body is 
styled the Court of Tynwald, consisting of the 
Lieutenant-governor and Council— the latter heinn' 
conijiosed of the Bishop, Attorney-general, twS 
Bccnistcrs (or Judges), Clerk of the Bolls, Water 
Bailiff, Archdeacon, and Vicar-general— and the 
House of 24 Keys, or representatives. A bill is 
separately considered by both branches, and on 
being passed by them, is transmitted for the ro 3 \al 
assent ; it does not, however, become law until it is 
promulgated in the English and ^laiix lanmiaecs 
on the l^'hwald Hill. The House of Keys was for- 
merly self-elective ; hut in ISGfi, an act was passed 
establishing an election hj' the people every seven 
j'ear.s, tho electoral cpialification being, in tho 
couiitrj', .■Ci2 yearly value occiiiiatioii, or £8 proprie- 
tary ; and £S ])roprietary or tenancy in the towns. 

The ancient arms of M, were a ship with her sails 
furled ; in 1270, tho present arras were substituted, 
VIZ., giil(% throo legs of men in armour, conjoined 
iii_ fosse .at the iiiiper p.art of the thiglis, flexed in 
triangle, garnished and spurred, or, avith the motto 
on garter siirroiiiuling, Qiwcnnquc jcccris stabil. 

See The hk of Mem, Hi IIHlorif, itc., by tho Bev. 
J._G. Ciimmiiig, JI.A., E.G.S. ; Jliitory of the Isfc 
0 / Man, by Joseph Train, E.S.A. Scot,; JJrown’s 
1 Ojiuhtr Guide ; and the works published by the 
Manx Societj’. 

_ MAKAA'B, Gulf or, lies hetaveen tho avest 
side of tho isl.and of Ceylon and Hindustan, and is 
divided from Polk’s Passage on tho north by tho 
i.sl.imls of ll.ainissoram and Manaar, and 'bj- a 
loav roof called Adam’s Bridge. At its north-east 
extremit}-, it is SO miles in avidth ; avhilo at its 
soiith-avcstcrn limit it reaches a avidth of ae.arly 200 
milc.s. 

MAKACA [Franciieea unifora, or Ilopcana), a 
[ilaiit of the natural order Scr’oyhulariaceec, a native 
of Bmzil. The avholo jilant, and es]ioeiall 3 ’ the 
root, is found fo be of great a’aliio in exciting tho 
lyinjihatic sj-stem. It is naiiscoiisli’ bitter, piirg.v 
tia'o, emetic, cmmciiagogiie, and .aloxiiihannio; in 
overdoses, nil acrid jioison. It is much used in 
Brazil as a reincdj' for sj'jihilis. 

MAKACOTi, a town in the idand of Majorca 
((]. a-.), ill a fertile ]il:iin, ."U miles east of Palma. It 
niamif.actiircs hrandj-, wine, and oil. Pop. 10,000. 

MAKAQUA, L.vki: or. See Leom. 

MAKA'SSEII (from Hch. Masha, to forget, 
signifies ‘one avho causes to forget’), the n.amc of 
the eldest son of Joseph.- At tho Exodus, tho 
tribe of Maiiasseh is said to h.aa-e counted 32 200 
avarriors, and on entering Canaan, 52,700. It 
received land on both sides of tho Jordan. Tho 
e.aslem half embraced the rich pasture-lands of 
Argob and Bashaii, as far as the e1o]ics of Hcrnion ; 
the avcstcni cxtemled from tho Jordan to the Jledi- 
tcrrancan, and lay hetaveen Ephraim and Issachar. 
— M.axAssEu avas .also the .name of one of the kings 
of Judah (tho fourteenth), avho succeeded his father 
Hezekiah, GOO ii.c., at the ago of 12, and reigned, 
according to the narrative, for 55 years. Ho rushed 
headlong into all manlier of idolatrj’-, and seduced 
the Jicoplo to folloav liis e.xaiiiiilc. Tho sacred 
avriters cannot othcravise express their sense of tho 
enormity of his guilt, than by saying that tho a-ery 
heatlien never avent so far in their practice of 
alioniiiiations as Judah did in those days. His suh- 
semient history is differently related in Chronicles 
ana in the Tool: of Kings . — The apocr^iihal com- 
position called the Prayer of Manasses is receia’cd 
as canonical by the Greek Church. 
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:,E\:S’ATI:E', rr LA:MAN'TIX {.Vanatus), a genus cl 
of lir rl)ivfiroi!i C< tacca or MannMm (q. v.), rcamly u 
li'j'l the rounded tail-fin, and further c 
character]'*' d li\‘ the |ircscnce of small flat nails at g 
the edye of tl}e .--v.-iraming pa-u’S, and by the struc- n 
tore of th** -•rind*']-'*, udiich have square crowns anth a 
■ v.-n tran-vcrce ridges. The species, whiclf are all 1: 
inhabitant: of tropic.al coasts, feed not only on i; 
•.b':r. but on the pl.ants avhich grow along the shore, t 
aifd are rendered accessible to them by the tide, J 
v iiieh, after it has retired, often c.'thibit plain proofs 
of tin’ir browsin';. They live chiefly in shaUow c 
n.-i-’S and crcelas, .and in the estuaries of rivers, and t 
often aeernd rivers to a great distance from the sea. ], 
Tlic bi st Itnown species (J/. Americaimn) is fountl in t 
th*- AVest Indies and on the western coasts of tropic.al t 
America. It sometimes attains a length of 20 feet, a 
and a weight of three or four tons. The skin c 
is very thick and strong, and is almost destitute V 
of hair. The fingers e'en be readily- <fclt in the c 
s'wimming paws, and, connected together as they 
r.rCj possess considcrnblc power of motion, ‘wlicncc j 
the' name M. (from Lat. maims, a hand). The M. is i 
usually foimd in herds, which combine for mutual 1 
protoetion avhen attacked, placing the yoimg m the 1 
centre. AVhen one is struck with a liarpoon, the f 
others trj' to tear out the weapon. The females ( 
chow great affection for their young. No animal ( 
is more gentle and inoffensive than the manatee- i 
It has been tamed and rendered familiar enough to ] 
come for food when c.alled. A’^ast numbers were ! 
formerly found in places where it is now; compara- j 
tively rare, as its capture is easy, and its flesh— 
Y.’liich lias been variouslj^ likened to beef and porlc— j 
is held in considerable esteem. A common name < 
for tbc is Sea-cow. — Another species is found on , 
the coast of Florida, and a third on tbc west coast ; 
of Africa. 

jVIAl^'ATIDiE, a family of Cetacea, including 
all the herbivorous section of the order. Besides 
the distinguishing cliaracteristics mentioned in the 
article Cltacil\, they differ from the ordinary 
Cetacea in having swimming- paws rather than 
pectoral fins. It has been supposed that some of 
the stories of mermaids may have originated in the 
females of some of the M. being seen with the head 
and breasts r.aised out of the water. There are 
three genera of hi., described in the 
I j articles Dugong, JiIaitatee, and 

I / Stelleuine. 

\ ilf^f / JIANBAT, Geo. See Supr., A'’o1. X 
\\? y MANCH, or hlAUNCH (Fr. 

NL / mauc/je), a frequent charge in English 

heraldry, meant to represent a sleeve 
3I.anch. with long pendent ends, of the form 
woin by ladies in the reign of 
Henry I. Or, a manch gules, has been for a long 
time the arms of the Hastings family, one of whom 
was steward of the household to Henry I. 

hlA'NCIIA, or LA hlANCHA, a district of 
Spain, in the province of Ciudad Real, and the 
southorninost part of the kingdom of New Castile. 
See Castile. 

51 ANCHE, a maritime department in the north- 
west of France, formed from the most -western 
district of the old prortnee of Normandy, derives 
its name from La 5I.anche (the English Channel), 
which washes its coasts. Greatest length, 98 
miles ; .average breadth, 27 miles ; area, 1,420,289 
-acres. Pop. (1872) 514,770. Cf the entire area, 
910,017 acres are cultiv.atod, and about 235,000 
acres are in meadow. Tlio surface of the depart- 
ment is irregular; hills of no great elevation 
tia”crsc it from north to south. The Afire, the 
Douve, and the Schmo arc the chief rivers. The 


climate is mild and tcmpcr.ate, but somewbat 
humid. Flax, hemp, and fniit are extensively 
cultivated. Immense quantities of apples are 
'Worvn, from which 44,000,000 gallons of cider arc 
made annually. Horses of the true Norman breed 
.are reared in the pastures, and excellent cattle of 
large size arc bred in the valleys. The department 
is divided into the six arrondrssements of St Ld, 
Coutances, Arables, Cherbourg, Aa-ranebes, and 
5Iortain. Capital, St Lo. 

AIA'NCHESTER (Sax. Mamceslre), a city, muni- 
cipal and parlurmentary borough of Lancashire, and 
the gre.at centre of tbc cotton manufacture of the 
■ north-west of England, stands on the IrwcU, 32 
1 miles cast-north-east of Liverpool, and 188 miles 
I north-north -west of London by railway. On the 
, west side of the Invcll is the borough of Salford, 
i communicating with that of M. bji means of 10 
1 bridges, and considered as virtually a portion of the 

- city- 

T qjy tiic census of 1871, the inhabitants of the 
; parliamentary borough of M. wore 383,843, und the 
s increase from 1851 was 67,2.35. In the adjoining 
1 borough of Salford, the population, in 1871, was 
e 124,805, the increase from 1851 having been 39,662. 


The area of the borough of 51. is 9-9 square miles; 
of S.alford, 7-9 square miles. Both boroughs were 
enfranchised bv the Reform Bill of 1832, 51. return- 


enfranchised by the Reform Bill of 1832, 51. return- 
inf' two members, and Salford one member to par- 
liament. Tlie Reform BiU of 1867 gave 51. 3, and 
Salford 2 members. 51. was incorporated in 1838, 
and Salford in 1844. 51. was tnade a bishopric m 
1847, and received the title of city in 1853, AVater 
for tbc supply of 51. is collected on the Lancashire 
side of Biackstone Edge, at AAbodbead, _ and con- 
ducted from a scries of reservoirs through iron-pipes, 
nearly 20 miles, to the borough. The water-works, 
in which are invested about .€.3,750,000, and the 
gas-works, involving about £450,000, belong to tbo 
corporation. The manorial and market rights were 
also acquired by the corporation in 1845 for the 
sum of £200,000. There are four public markets in 
51 and two in Salford, besides the cattle-market. 
Smitbfield 5Iarket in 51. is more than four acres 
in extent, and is entirely covered in. The_ market- 
tolls and rents of 51. alone amount to £35,000 per 
annum. The sale of gas makes a profit of some 
£44,000 per annum, which is devoted to improve- 
ments in the borough. In 1845 — 1840, a public 
subscription founded three parks of about 30 acres 
each, and the corporation has since acquired a fourth 
park of about 60 acres. 51. was also the first 
borouffh to t.ake advantage of the Free Libraries 
Act which allows an appropriation of a penny m 
the pound on the local assessment for parks, hbra- 

■ ries, and museums; and here also was established 
; the first free lending library in England. Five 
' branch lending libraries and a museum have since 
‘ been established in 51., and one reference library, 

one branch lending library, and an excellent museum 
' in Salford; so that, including the old college library 

■ founded by Sir Humphrey Cbeetham, 1662, tbo 

• people of 51. and Salford have the free use of up- 
wards of 130,000 volumes of ancient and modern 

• literature, besides newspapers and periodicals. 

‘ The two boron vhs have about 100 churches belong- 
5 in" to the establishment. The cathedral, commonly 

■ cafled the Old Church, built 1422, is a very fine 

* Gothic structure, and has latterly undergone a very 
^ extonsivc process of restoration in its original style, 

* There are 1? Roman Catholic and 180 dissenting 
^ chapels, some of which, especially St John’s Catholic 
' Cathedral the Church of the Holy Name, and Caven- 
1 dish Independent Chapel, are very beautiful speoi- 
“ mens of modern Gothic architecture. There are 3 
® Jewish synagogues, 4 German churches, and 1 
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church. The principal public Iraiklings for secular 
purposes are the Town Hallj huilfc at the cost of 
three-fourths of a million sterling, in Gothic ; the 
Eoyal Infirmary, the Ko 5 'al Exchange, the Eoyal 
Institution, all in the Grecian style; the Free 
Trade Hall, in Composite ; and the Assize Courts, 
in decorated Gothic. There is a home for 150 
convalescents in the suburbs, founded by Robert 
Barnes, a former mayor of Manchester. Many of 
the warehouses of the merchants are palatial in 
appearance, and the business transacted is quite in 
accordance with the magnitude of the buildings. 
The floor of the Eoyal "E.xohange contains about 
5170 square yards, and is yet thronged on market- 
day. M. has four priv.atc .and five joint-stock banks, 
besides branches of the Bank of England, and the 
Nation.al Provincial Bank The rate.able value of 
municipal M., in 1S73, was £1,700,000, and of 
S.alford, £484,000. The celebrated Bridgewater 
Canal connects M. with Liverpool, and access is 
also obtained for heavy barges by the rivers Inyell 
and Mersey. There is communication by railway 
in every direction. The London and North-western; 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire ; the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; aud the Manchester, 
Altrincham, and South Junction Railway Coinpanies 
have access to M. by their own lines ; whilst the 
Groat Western, the Great Northern, the Midland, 
and the North Staffordshire have running powers 
over the other linos. 

The chief trade is cotton spinning and manufac- 
turing, including calico-printing, but there ai'o also 
considerable manufactures of silk and mixed goods, 
of small-wares, of machinery and tools ; and M. is 
also a depot for all kinds of textile fabrics, and 
docs a very largo export trade. In 1870, M. had 
91 cotton mills, 13 silk mills, 30 small-ware mills, 
48 dye-avorks, and about 100 machinists’ workshops. 
There are ordinarily employed in the cotton mills 
about 00,000 persons, avho earn about £30,000 per 
aveek in avages. There are at least 7000 skilled 
mechanics constantly engaged in the production of 
steam-engines, spinning-mules, looms, and other 
machinery, chiefly for the production of the various 
textile fabrics, avhose aa’ages avor.age about 32s. each 
per aveek, and avho need some 1500 labourers to 
assist them. 

The educational endoavments of M. arc small com- 
pared with its population. There is a hospital school 
for 100 boys, founded by Sir Humphrey Cheetham, 
and incorporated by Charles II. ; there is also a 
grammar-school, avith about 250 free, and 350 paying 
pupils, founded 1519, by Hugh Oldham, .Bishop of 
Exeter. Accordiu.g to a school-board return in 
1873, the number of day-scholars in M. avas 38,500 
in actual attendance ; and in evening schools and 
literary institutions there are from 4000 to 5000 
pupils. In 1S4G, John Oaa-ens, a Manchester 
merchant, left £100,000 to found a college for 
secular instruction ; and in connection with that 
institution, there are noav more than 800 day and 
evening students. The college is avell conducted, 
and is steadily rising in popularity. In 1873, a near 
building aa’as erected .at a cost of about £90,000, 
and the Roy.al School of Medicine aa’as incorporated 
avith it, avhilst the Natural History Society and 
the geological societies handed over their collec- 
tions into its keeping. A mechanics’ institution 
aa’as commenced in 1824, and is still carried on 
Eucoessfully. It has day and evening classes, a 
good libr.ary, and reading-room, and all the neces- 
sary appliances for secondary education. Similar 
institutions on a smaller scale exist in Salford, 
and in the out-toavnshii)S of Longsight, Eusholme, 
Harpurhey, Cheetham HiU, and Pendleton. In M. 
originated the agitation for free-trade (see Anti- 
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conjr-iiAW League). M. was also the first place to i 
secure the privilege of iul.and bonding for articles | 
chargeable artth customs-duties, and now produces i 
a large revenue from that source. j 

Camden, who died in 1623, says : ‘Where the | 
Irk runs into the Irwcll, on the left-hand b.ank, i 
and scarce three miles from the hlersey,' stands 
that ancient town called in Antoninus (according to | 
different copies), Mancunium and Manulium. Per- 
haps, as .an inland town, it has the best trade of any 
in these northern parts. The fustian manufacture, 
called Manchester cottons, stiU continues there; this, 
artth a great variety of other manufactures, called j 
Manchester wares, renders not only the town itseU, I 
but the parish about it rich, populous, and indus- j 
trious.’ The parish of M. covers a large area, | 
re.aching to Stockport, Oldham, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and in the early part of the IGth c. w.as 
reckoned to have 20,001) commimicants. 

MANCHESTER, a city of Now Hampshire, 
Hnited States of America, on the east bank of the 
Mcrrimac River, at the falls of Amoskeag, IS 
mUes south of Concord, 59 miles north-west of 
Boston. The town is laid out in broad streets, 
sh.aded with elms, avith five publio squares. The 
falls of 51 feet in a mile afford avater-poaver td five 
manufacturing companies, avith factories of cotton, 
p.aper, locomotives, hardavare, &c. There are .also 
extensia’e print-avorks and starch-mills. There .are 
sixteen churches, forty-five public schools, nine 
banks, and two daily and three avcekly neavspapers. 
Pop. (1838) 50 ; (18G0) 20,107 ; (1870) 23,530. 

MA'NOHINEEL {ffippomane Mancinella), a 
tropical American tree of the natmal order Euphor- 
hiaccoi, celebr.atod for the jpoisonous properties of 
the acrid millcy juice avith which every part of 
it abounds. A drop of this juice, which is of a 
pure white colour, burns like fire if it falls upon 
the sldn, .and the sore aa’hioh it produces is a’ery 
difficult to heal. The Indians of tropical America 
use it for poisoning their arrows. The fruit is 
in form, coloim, and scent not unlike a small apple 
— the name is from the Sp.anish mancmlla, a small 
apple — and contains' a nut about the size of a 
chestnut. The fluid aa-hich the fruit contains is 
milder than th.at of other parts of the tree, but 
its acridity is so great as immediately to repel' 
any who, tempted by ifs appearance and citron-like 
fragrance, may ignorantlj’ attempt to eat it. The 
leaves arc alternate, ov.ate, serrate, and shining. It 
is said that, owing to the a’olatile nature, of the 
poisonous juice, persons have even died from sleep- 
ing under the shade of the M. tree. Much seems 
to^depend on the state of the atmosphere, and there 
is good evidence that r.ain or dew falling from the 
branches of the M. does produce injimious effects. 
The fruit of M., dried and pida’criscd, is diuretic ; 
the seeds are excessively so. .Theavood is of fine 
quality, and aveU suited for cabinet-maldng. M^ole 
forests of M. at one time existed in Martinique, 
aa-hich have been burned doavn. It groavs chiefly 
in the vicinity of the sea. Oameraria latifolia, 
another West Indian tree, of the natural order 
Apocrpiaccat, is c.alled Bastard hi., from its resem- 
blance to M. in its poisonous properties. 

MANX). See Eleusine. 

MANDALAY. See Stop., Vol. X. 

MANDA'MUS is a prerogatia-e ovrit which issues 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench, and in some cases 
a sunilar writ issues also from the other siqierior 
courts of laav, av’heroby the com-t commands some 
publid body, or inferior court, or justices of the 
peace, to do something which it is their legal duty 
to do, and the neglect of avhich there is no other 
way of redressing. 
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JI.VXDARI'X, a general term applied to Cliiiiese 
I rfriccrj of cvnrj' grade by foreigners. It is derived 
I from the rurtugncse., mandar, to command; the 
' Cliineso ccpiivalcnt is hcan. There are nine ranlcs, 
I e"eh di'tingni=]ied by a different-colonred ball or 
I button placed on the apex of the cap, by a pccnliar 
emblazonry on the breast, and a dilferent clasp of 
the giTtUe. The balls are ruby, coral, s.apphire, a 
blue opaque stone, crystal, opaque rvhite shell, 
vrorked gold, plain gol^ and silver. Theoretic.aUy, 
these grades are indic.ative of relative merit, but 
as oGice and titles arc sold to a great extent, the 
competitive examinations, ■ndiich are the only legiti- 
mate road to distinction, have lost much of their 
value. A mandarin is not aUowed to hold office in 
his native prorunce, the intention being to prevciit 
intrigue, and to drarv to Pekin the ambition and 
talent of the country, vhere temporary employ- 
ment is given in subordinate offices, prior to 
apiiointments to the provinces. He is %ot aUorved 
to marry in the jurisdiction under his control, 
nor own land in it, nor have a ne.ar relative 
holding office under him ; and he is seldom con- 
tinued in office in the station or prorunce for 
more than three years — a system of espionage -which 
I serves further to strengthen the imperial govem- 
I ment. It is incrunbenl; on everj’ pror-inclal officer 
I to report on the character and qualifications of .all 
1 under him, -which ho periodically transmits to the 
I Board of Chil Office ; the points of character are 
I arr.anged under six different heads, -viz., those -who 
I .are not diligent, the inefficient, the superficial, the 
untalented, superahnuated, and diseased. Accord- 
ing to the opinions given in this report, officers are 
elevated or degraded so many steps in the sc.ale of 
; merit, like boj-s in a class. They are required also 
I to accuse themselves -when remiss or guilty of crime, 
and to request pimishment. 

MA'XDATE is a contract by -which one employs 
another to manage something gratuitously for him. 
The one is called a mandant, and the other a m.an- 
datorj' ; the term being derived from the Homan 
law of mandatiim. In England, in consequence of 
the doctrine, that a simple contract caimot be 
I enforced imless there is some consideration for it, 

I or a quid pro quo, it is held that if the mandatory 
I undertakes to do the work, but omits to do so, no 
I action -will lie against him, though it is othemuse if 
j he once enter upon the work, in which case he is 
bound for the .’ouscquences of anjdhing injurious or 
negligent. If the duty or -u'ork is undertaken, the 
mandatory is bound to use reasonable skill and 
diligence. In Scotland, where a consideration is 
not'necess.arj- to make a valid contract by word of 
mouth or -sniting, the mandatory is liable to .an 
action if ho has contracted or agreed to act. In 
Scotland, the word m.andatory is used to denote a 
person who, in a litigation by a foreigner or person 
residing out of Scotkaud, undertakes to give security 
for costs, in the event of the mandant losing the 
suit, othenviso the suit is not allowed to go on m 
Scotland. 

IMA'XDAVI, the chief se.aport of the principality 
of Cutch, Hindustan, on the north shore of the GiUf 
of Cutch, in lat. 22’ 51' X., long. 09° 2G' E. Though 
there is no regular landing-place, bo.ats of any size 
can land at the sandy beach, and large vessels find 
secure anchorage in the offing at a distance of about 
three miles from shore. Its -wells are numerous, and 
full of water. Pop. officially estimated in 1S72 at 
.Ta,-18S. 

hlAXHEVIELE, Sm Jomr, an old English 
traveller, bom at St Albans about the year ItSOO. 
Prompted by curiosity or love of adventure, he left 
his -native country about 1327, visited the Holy- 


Land, seta-ed under the Sultan of Egj-pt and the 
Great Khan of Cathay (China) ; and after 33 years’ 
wandering through Europe, Asia, and Africa, returned 
to England, where he -wrote an account of his travels 
in Latin, French, and English. He died at Li6'»e, 
17th November 1372. Jl.’s work is not of great 
value for historic geography, as he not merely states 
-what came under his o-nm observation, but what he 
heard ; and he -n'as credulous enough to admit what 
are now regarded as the most absurd and monstrous 
fables ; but to do him justice, he (like Herodotus) 
eustomarily prefaces these by the phrases, ‘ thei 
seyne, or men sej-n, but I have not sene it.’ Besides, 
several of his statements, once regarded as improb- 
able, h.ave since been verified. The common notion 
of his being pre-emmently a ‘Ij-ing’ traveller, is 
therefore in .all hkelihood not weU founded. Leland 
the .antiqinarj' even says that he had the reputation 
of being a very conscientious man. His book is 
-written in a very interesting manner, was Ion" 
exceedingly popular, and was translated into many 
languaves. A MS. of M.’s travels, as old as the 
time- of the author, exists in the Cottonian Library. 
The first edition printed in England is that by 
Wynlrin de Worde (Westminster, 1499) ; the last, 
-with Introduction, &c., by J. 0. Halliwell, was 
published in London in 1839 (rejirinted 1866). 

MANDIBULA'TA, hlANDI'BULATED or 
MASTICATING INSECTS, a great group or 
di-vision of Insects (q. v.), ha^^ng the mouth of 
the structure described in the article Cokoptera, 
and containing the orders Cokoptera, Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera, and Ilymenoptera. The hauskllate 
mouth — formed for suction — is regarded as a modi- 
fication, in all its separate parts, of the mandibulate 
moutlu 

MANDI'NGOES are, strictly speaking, tho 
iuhabitants of the most south-westerly territories 
belonging to the gi-eat west African race of the 
Wangarawa (sing. Waugara), and inhabiting a dis- 
trict extending in lat. from 8 to 12° N., and between 
the west coasts and the head waters of the Senegal 
and. Niger. The name, however, as generally used, 
is applied to the whole n.ation of the Wangarawa, 
compi-ising a population estimated by Dr Barth at 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000. The origin, al seat of the 
JI. is s.aid to be Handing, a small mountain coimtry 
on the eastern sources of the Senegal, whence, 
partly by conquest and partly by emigi-ation, they 
har'e spread themselves over a most extensive tract 
of country, .and now consist of a variety of tribes. 
The M. are black in colour, tall and -n-ell shaped, 
with regular features, and are, generally speaking, a 
fine race, capable of .a high degree of ci\-ihsatiou 
.and org.anis,ation, gre.at travellers, fond of trading, 
and remarkable for their industry and energy. 
Of the neighbouring nations, they were the first 
who embraced Islaniism. The greater portion of 
them are now Jloslems, aud are zealous propagators 
of their rehgion. 

MA'NDOLINE, a musical instrument of, the 
lute species. The body of the mandoline is shaped 
like a shell, formed ol a nimiber of narrow pieces 
of different kinds of wood, bent into the shape, 
and glued together. On the open portion of tho 
body is fixed the soimdmg-board, -n-ith a finger- 
board and neck like a guitar. The Neapolitan 
mandoline, -which h the most perfect, has four 
double strings, which are tuned, beginning with the 
lowest, G, D, A, E. The ililanese mandoline has 
five double s.rings, tuned G, C, A, D, E. The sound 
of the mandoline is produced by a plectrum in tho 
right h.apd, Vi-hLle the left hand produces the notes 
on the finger-board. The mandoline is chiefly used 
for accompaniment ; in the beauty and quality of 
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its Eomid, it is different from all otlier stringed 
instruments. 

IMA'NDliAKE [Mandragora), a genus of plants 
of tlie natural order Solanacece, nearly allied to 
Belladonna (q. v.). 3hvo species are described by 
some botanists, tie AnTUJtNAL M. [IT. autumnalis), 
avbicb flowers in autumn, and bas lanceolate leaves 
and ovate berries ; and tbe Vernal M. {AT. vernalis), 
wbick flowers in spring, and bas oblong-ovate leaves 
and globose berries. Botb are natives of tbe Soutb 
of Eiurope and of tbe east, and are united b 3 ' many 
into one species {31. qfficinamm). Tbe root is large 
and carrot-lilce, and from it tbe leaves spring witb 



no apparent stem, and among them tlie stalked 
wbitisb flowers. Tbe calyx and corolla are 5-cleft, 
there are five stamens, and tbe fruit is a ono-celled 
ben-y, about the size of a sparrow’s egg. Tbe whole 
plant bas a very fetid narcotic smell ; but the fresh 
berries, when cut or bruised, have a pleasant odour 
like that of wine or apples, and two or three maj' be 
eaten without inconvenience. All parts of the plant, 
however, b.avo poisonous properties like those of 
belladonna, but more narcotic, for which reason a 
dose of the root was formerly' sometimes given to 
patients about to endure surgical operations. The 
ancients were well acquainted vitb the n.arcotio and 
stupifj’ing properties of JI., and it was a common 
sapng, of a sleepy or indolent man, that he had eaten 
mandrahe. Tbe root often divides into two, and 
presents a rude resemblance to the human figure ; 
and human figures were formerly often cut out of 
it, to which many magical virtues were ascribed. 
Sometimes tbe roots of the biyonj' were employed 
instead of those of the JI., and sold under the name 
of 3[. root. From tbe most ancient times, aphrodisiac 
virtues have boon ascribed to tbe M., which w.as 
therefore supposed to ciu-e barrenness. See Gen. 

14 — 10. Tbe same reputation has been attached 
in America to tbe berries of tbe nearly allied genera, 
Jljmcranlhus and Jaborosa. blanj’- fables connected 
with tbe M. are recorded by ancient and medieval 
writers. 

MAKDRIIj. See Baboon. 

blANDlJ'RIA (formerly Caelel-Nuova), a town 
in the Italian province of Lecce, twenty miles east 
of Taranto. Bop. S2SL It bas two celebrated 
wells, one of which bas been minutely described bv 
Plinjq and is remarkable for tbe unalterable level 
of its waters. Near to it stood tbe ancient town of 
Mauduria, of which some important relics are still 
e.xtant. I 

too ' 


MANES. See Lakes. 

MA'NETHO, a celebrated Egyptian historian, 
native of Sebennytus, and of tbe sacerdotal order, 
flourished in tbe reign of Ptolemy. According to 
some, be was priest of Diospolis or Heliopolis ; 
others contend that he was bigb-priest of Alexandria. 
His name bas been interpreted ‘ beloved of Tbotb ; ’ 
in tbe song of Lagos and Ptolemy Pbiladelplius, 
ITai eii tel, or ISa 3fel, ‘beloved of Neith;’ but 
botb interpretations are doubtful. Scarcely any- 
thing is knoum of the history of M. himself, and be 
is more renowned for bis Egyptian history than on 
any other accoimt. On the occasion of Ptolemy 1. 
dreaming of tbe god Serapis at Sinope, iM. was 
cqnsidted by tbe monarch, and in conjunction 
witb Timotbeus of Athens, the interpreter of the 
Eleusiniau mj'steries, declared tbe statue of Serapis, 
brought by orders of tbe king from Sinope, to bo 
that of tbe god Serapis or Pluto, and tbe god bad a 
temple and bis worship inaugiu’ated at Alexandria. 
The fame of M. was much increased by bis mitin" 
in tbe Greek language, and so being enabled to 
communicate from Egyptian sources a more coirect 
knowledge of tbe history of bis native country than 
bis Greek predecessors. Of this history, only extracts 
given by Josephus in bis work against Apion, and an 
epitonio by Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers, 
remain. _ It appears to have been drawn up in a 
compendious aimalistic style of narrative, resembling 
tbe accoTOts given by Herodotus. Tbe work of M. 
was divided into three books, the fimt beginning 
with the mythic reigns of gods and Icings, and end- 
ing witb the lltb dynasty of mortals; tbe second 
book continued tbe bistory from tbe 12tb to tbe 
19tb dynasty ; and tbe third from tbe 20tb .to tbe 
SOtb dynasty, when Egyqit fell under tbe dominion 
of Alexander tbe Great. Tbe reigns of tbe gods are 
given as amounting to 24,900 years, and the epoch 
of Jlenes, tbe founder of tbe monarchy, commenced 
3555 years before Alexander (332B.cj. Tbe diffi- 
culties attenebng tbe reconciliation of this diron- 
ology avith tbe synchronistic bistoly of tbe Hebrews, 
Greeks, and other nations, baa’e given rise to numer- 
ous speculations and clironological systems since tbe 
remval of learning, by Scaligor, Freret, blarsham. 
Usher, Bunsen, Biickb, Lepsius, Poole, and others. 
Tbe confusion in avbicb tbe lists of kings have 
been transmitted, tbe ciphers of the lengths of each 
reign not agreeing witb the summations of the dura- 
tions of tbe dynasties, and these, again, differing 
from tbe total period assigned to the existence of 
the Egyptian monarcliy, bas given rise to two or 
three schools of cbronologja The so-called long 
chronology, which supposes, avith Scaliger an5 
Biiclcb, that the 30 dynasties folloaved consecutively 
one after tbe other, bus elevated tbe epoch of Menes 
to 5702 B. c. Tbe short chronology, or' that avbicb 
endeavours to square tbe dates of hi. ai-itb tbe 
Hebreav chronology, or 4004 n. c. for the year of the 
avorld, on tbe contrary, assumes that several of tbe 
dynasties avero contemporary, and that some inter- 
aa-ils, such as that of tbe ride of the Sbepherd-ldngs, 
baa'o been either exaggerated or misunderstood. 
Tbe accession of nearer and better information from 
tbe original sources of Egj'ptian monuments, papj’ri, 
and other documents, bas considerably enhanced 
the general a-alue of tbe liistory of hi., avbicb, prior 
to their discovery, bad fallen into discredit. But 
the restoration of the history of hi., notwithstanding 
all these resources, and the positive epoch of the 
monarebjq ^ are still to be sought, although certain 
djmasties,^ in the 2d and 3d boolcs of bis avork, can 
be reconciled aadth monumental cafidence. Besides 
tbe true avork of M. above cited, avbicb be appears 
to haa'O aiTitton in the reign of Ptolemy I. or II., 
another avork, called SothiSf or the ‘ Bogstar,’ in 
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allusion to the cycle of the heliacal rising of that 
star of 1-lGl years, and dedicated to Sebastos or 
I Augustus, the title of the Roman emperors, and not 
I found in ihc before that period, has been handed 
down. This work seems to have been added Ijy 
j the epitomisers; and another work, called the Old 
I Chronic!'', in which the history was arranget^ accord- 
I ing to cycles, was compiled by them. Besides the 
I history, M. vTote Ton Physikdn Epitome (Epitome 
; of Physics), treatmg on the origin of gods and the 
ivorld, and the laws of morahty ; and another work 
on the preparation of the sacred hjplii, a kind of 
frankuiccnsc or aromatic food. The astronomical 
work called Apotclesmata is a spurious production 
of the oth c. A.D. 

Snidas, voce JIanetho ; Josephus, Contr. Apion, i. 
3, 9; Bunsen, JEgyptens Stdle, Bd. ii. ; FnuB, 
Manrthon. EcUq. (Svo, Leyd. 1S47) ; Buckh, Manetho 
(Svo, Berl. 1S45). 

jMAKFIlED, king of Kajdes and Sfc;ily, a r.aro 
example of heroic fortitude and disinterestedness, 
was a natural son of the Emperor Frederick II. by 
Blanc.a, the daughter of Count Bonif.acius L.anzia, and 
was born about 1231. On his father’s death in 1250, 
he received the princip.ality of Tareuturo, and in the 
ahsenco of his half-brother, Konrad IV., acted as 
regent in Ifcalj’. Notwithstanding Konrad’s dislilvoto 
him, JI., -with une.xampled fidelity, bravely defended 
his sovereign’s interests against the machinations 
of Pope Innocent IV. ; and after Konrad’s death, 
which the pope aecused him of ha\'ing c.aused, he 
was acknowledged as regent of Apulia, in n.aine 
of his nephew Konradiu (q. v.). The pope, how- 
ever, renewed his pretensions to Apulia, and com- 
pelled .M. to flee for shelter to the .Saracens, b}’ 
whose aid he defc.ated the papal troops at Foggia, on 
2d December 1254, and .again obtained possession of 
Apulia, to which ho soon afterwards added Calahri.a. 
The new pijpe, Alc.xander IV., caused a crusade to 
be preached .against him ; but JI. steadily pursuing 
I his anctorious career, became, in 1257, m.astor of the 
, whole Idngdom of Naples .and Sicily. On the 
I rumour of Konradin’s de.ath, ho avas croavned king 
at Palermo, llth August 1258, and immediately 
afterai'.ards avas excommunicated by the pope along 
aa’ith his adlicrents, among aa'hom were the first 
prelates of the liingdora ; but hi. inv.aded the papal 
dominions, loa-ied heaa-y contributions from them, 
and made himself master of the whole of Tuscany. 
His poaver now seemed secure, and his goa'ernment 
aa-.as at once mi.’d and adgorous ; he founded many 
schools, built toavns and harbours, and laboured in 
many ava}'s for the improvement of his kingdom. 
But thi.s tranquillity aa’as not of long duration. Popo 
Urban IV. reneaved the excommunication .against 
him and his friends, and bestowed his dominions as 
a jiapal fief on Charles of Anjou, the brother of 
Louis IN. of France, hi., though .at first successful 
in the av.ar avhich ensued, avas at hast trc.acherously 
defeated, and slain in a bloody h.attle .at Bcnca'ento, 
2Gth Fcbrnar}' 12GG. Hi.a aa-idow and children 
were s.ia'acely treated by the French, the daughter 
being confined for 18, and the sons for 31 years. 
His body was found some days after, and interred 
as that of an excommunicated person ; but the 
people, and even the French soldiers, he.aped up 
stones for a monument, which received the name of 
the P.ock of P.oses. 

hlANFHEDO’NIA, a city of Italy, in the 
province of Foggia, 2G m. north-e.ast of the city of 
FoL'gia, founded by hlanfred (q. v.), king of N.aples 
I .and .Sicily, from the ruins of the ancient .Sipontum : 

I po]). 7812. It is strongly availed, and .an imposing 
. o.astle protects its port. In the vicinity of hi. .are 
I remarkable salt lakes— the Po;i<a)!o Salso .and the 


Lago di Salpi — the beds of which, during the 
siunmer heats, are thickly incrusted with salt. 

jMANFBEDONIA, Gulf of {Sinus XJrias), an 
inlet_ of the Adriatic, which washes the Neapolitan 
provinces of Bari and C.apitanata, 15 mOes in length 
and 30 in breadth. ’ 

MANGALO’BE, a seaport on the avest coast of 
Hindustan, in the presidency of Madras, lat. 12°52'N. 
In former times, the harbour was good, and the 
toavn prosperous, but within the present century, it 
has become to a great extent silted up. Population, 
iirclnding sea-en anll.age3 in the ancinity, about 30,000. 
The cantonment on the north side of the toavn is 
healthy, being elevated, avell drained, and open to 
the breezes from the sea. 

MA’NGANESE (symb. Mn, cquiv. 27 '6; new 
system, 55 — spec. graa-. S) is one of the heaay metals 
of avhich iron may be taken as the representatia-e. 
It is of a grayish-avhite colour, presents a metallic 
brilliancj', is c.ipablc of a high degree of polish, is so 
hard as to scratch glass and steel, is non-magnetic, 
and is only fused at a avhite heat. As it oxidises 
r.apidly on exposure to the atmosphere, it should be 
preserved under naphtha. 

It occurs in small quantity in association avith 
iron in meteoric stones ; avith this exception, it is 
not found native. The metal may be obtained by 
the reduction of its sesquioxide by carbon at an 
extreme heat. 

JIang.inese forms no less than six different oxides 
— viz., protoxide (MnO), sesquioxide (Mn^O,), the 
red oxide (MniO,),thebinoxule or peroxide (MnOj), 
m.anganic acid (MnO,), and permanganic acid 
(Mn.Oj). The protoxide occurs as an olive-green 
poaa-der, and is obtained by igniting carbonate of 
m.anganese in a current of hydrogen. Its salts are 
colourless, or of a pale rose colour, and h.aa'c .a 
strong tendency to form double salts with the salts 
of ammonia. The carbon.ito forms the mineral 
known as manganese spar. The sulphate is obtained 
by heating the peroxide with sulphuric acid till 
there is faint ignition, dissolving the residue in 
water, and crystaUisiug. It is employed largely 
in calico-printing. The silicate occurs in various 
minerals. 

The sesquioxide is found crystallised in an anhy- 
drous form in irannilc, and hydrated in manganite. 
It is obtained artificially as a black powder by 
exposing the pcro.xide to a prolonged he.at. IVhen 
igniteil, it loses oxygen, and is converted into red 
oxide. Its salts are isomorphons with those of 
.alumina and sesquioxide of iron. See Iso.uoRPinsji. 
It imparts a violet colour to glass, and gives the 
amethyst its characteristic tint. Its sulpli.ato is a 
powerfiU oxidising agent. 

The 'red oxide corresponds to the black oxide of 
iron. It occurs native in hausmannite, and may bo 
obtained artificially by igniting the sesquioxide or 
pcro.xide in the open air. It is a compound of the 
two preceding oxides. 

The binoxide, or peroi ide, is the black manganese 
of commerce, and the pyrolusite of mineralogists, 
and is by far the most abundant of the manganese 
ores. It occurs in a hydrated form in varvicite and 
wad. Its commercial value depends upon the pro- 
portion of chlorine which a given weight of it will 
libcr.atc when it is he.ated with hydrochloric acid,' 
the quantity of chlorine being proportional to the 
excess of oxygen which this oxide contains over 
that contained in the same weight of protoxide. 
The reaction is cxplamed by the equation — 

Binox. Nang. il '1. AciU. Chlor. of Man^, Water. Chlorine. 

MgO^ + 2HC1 = INIgCl + 2HO + Cl 
Wlicn mixed witli cliloride of sodium and sulpburio 
acid, it causes an evolution of chlorine, the other 

SOI 



reaiiltiug products being sulphate of soda and sul- 
phate of protoxide of manganese, as sheuTi in the 
equation — 

KaCl -t- MnO, -(- 230, = JvTaO.SO, MnO.SO, -1- Cl 
lATien mixed udth acids, it is a valuable oxidising 
agent. It is much used for the ])rcp.aration of 
0.xj'gcn (q. V.), either by simply boating it, 'n hen it 
yields 12 per cent, of gas, or bj’ beating it with 
sidphuric acid, vhen it 3-icId3 IS ])er eent. Besides 
its manj’ uses in the laboratorj", it is emploj’cd in 
the manufacturing of gla's, porcelain, i:c. 

^tamjanic acid is not lenoira in a free state, 
hlangauate of potash is formed by fusing together 
hj’drated potasli and binoxido of manganese. Tho 
blach mass -which results from this operation is 
soluble in water, to ivhich it communicates .a green 
colour, duo to tho jircscnco of tho manganate. 
From tills -water the salt is obtained in vacuo in 
beautiful green crystals. On allowing the solution 
to stand exposed to tho air, it rapidly becomes blue, 
violet, puiqile, and finallj' red, by the gi-adual coii- 
rci-sion of tho manganate into tho permanganate of 
potash ; and on account of these changes of colour, 
tho black m.ass h.as received tho ii.aiiie of mineral 
chamdeon. 

Penuangame acid is only known in solution or 
in a skate of combination. Its solution is of a 
splendid red colour, but appears of a d.ark aaolct 
tint when seen by transmitted light. It is obt.aincd 
b}’ treating a solution of periuanganato of b.arj’ta 
with sulphuric aciib when aulph.atc of b.aryta falls, 
and tho permanganic acid reiii.uus dissolved in tho 
water, rcnnaiigaiiatc of potash, vhicli crj-st.alliscs 
in reddish purple ]insm.s, is the most im;>ort.ant of 
its salts. It is largely emploj-ed in an.alj'tical 
cliemi.-.trj", and is the bads of Coiidj-'s Disinfectant 
Fluid. 

Maiiganeso is a constituent of inan.v mincr.al 
waters, and is found in s,m.all quaiitit}’ in the ash of 
most vegetable and animal siibstaucc.s. It is .almost 
alw.aj's associated with iron. 

Various preinrations of mang.anese have been 
crajilojud in medicine. Tho sulphate of the pro- 
toxide in doses of one or two drachms produces 
jmrgativo etlects, and is sui'poscd to increase the 
' excretion of bile ; and in sm.all dosc.s, both this s.alt 
and the carbonate h.ave been given with tho inten- 
tion of improniig the condition of the blood in 
cases of ai'.a-iiii.a. Manganic arid .and pcrm.angan.ate 
of potash are of great use when ajiplied in lotions 
(as in Condy's Fluid diluted) to foul and fetid 
ulcers. In connection with the mcdicin.al n]>i)li- 
c.ations of manganese, it m.ay be mentioned that 
manganic acid is the agent emploj-cd in Dr Angus 
Smith's celebrated test for the iinpuritj’ of the air. 

in horsc.s, dogs, and c.attle, .and sc.ab in 
sheep, arc diseases verj’ rimil.ar to itch in the human 
subject, resulting from the attacks of mmuto mites 
or acari, which burrow in the skin, c.s]ieci.all}' if 
it be diiiy’ or sciu-f}’, cause much irritation, hc.at, 
and itching, and tho criqition of minute pimjilcs, 
v-ith dn'ncss, scurfmess, baldness, and bleaching 
of tho shin. Tho treatment consists in dcstroj-ing 
tho acari, and insuring tho cleanliness and hcaltli 
of tho skin, both of which objects are cITectcd 
by wa.shing the parts thoroughi}' over}' second 
day -ivith soft soap and water, and dressing daily 
with sulphur or mild mercurial ointments, or 
aritb a solution containing four gr.ain3 either of 
corrosive sublimate or arsenic to the ounce of water. 
Castor-oil seeds, bruised and steeped for twelve 
hours in butter-mill:, are verj' succcssfullj' used bj’- 
the native Indian farriers. MTicro the hc.at and 
itching are great, .as is often tho case in dogs, a few 
ilrops of tincture of belladonna m.ay bo used to 
tho usual dressing, or applied along with .a lihtlo 
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glycerine. VTierc tho general he.alth is indifferent, 
as in chronic cases, the patient should bo liberallj- 
fed, kept cle.an and comfortable, have an occa- 
siomal alterative dose of any simple saline medicine, 
such as nitre or common s.alt, and a course of 
such tonics as iron or arsenic. Cleanliness and 
occasional washing and brushing maintain tho skin 
in a healthy st.ato, and thus prevent its becoming a 
suitable nidus for the acari. ° 

MA'UGO (Manijifcra), a genus of trees of the 
n.atur,al order Anacardiacecc, having flowers avith 
four or five petals, five stamens, of which the greater 
part are genenally sterile, one ovary sCiated on a fleshy 
disk, tho fruit a fleshy drupe. — The Cojtmox hi. (ill. 
Indiea'j is a native of India. It is a spreading tree 
of rapid growth; 30—10 feet in height, the stem 
onlyrisingS — lOfeet before it divides into branches; 
tho foliage so dense as to be impenetrable to tho 
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Common Mango [ilTan^ifcra Imlica). 

burning raj's of tho sun, affording a most grate- 
ful shade ; tho leaves lanceolate, entire, alternate, 
st.alkcd, smooth, shining, leatherv, and about seven 
or eight inches long, with a sweet resinous smell. 
The flowers are small, reddish wliito or j-cllowish, in 
large erect termin.al panicles ; the fniit is kidnej'- 
shaped, smooth, vari’ing considorabK’ in size and 
colour, .and containing a large flattened stone, which 
is covered on the outside with fibrous filaments, 
longest .and most .abundant in the inferior a-.arieties, 
some of which consist chiefly of fibre and juice, 
whilst the finer ones have .a comp.arativelj' solid 
pulp. The fruit of some of tho varieties in cultiva- 
tion is as largo ns .a man’s fist. The JI. is much 
prized for the dessert; it is luscious and sweet, -with 
slight aciditia It -naas introduced into Jamaica in 
17S2, and is now verj- generally cultivated in tropical 
and subtropical countries. The -miripe fruit is made 
into tarts and pickles, hi. kernels are nutritious, 
and have been cooked for food in times of scarcitja 
The tree is raised from seeds ; tho finer varieties are 
propagated by havering and hi.arching, and trees 
obtained in tliis waj- often bear much fiaiit with- 
out attaining a largo size. — There arc several other 
species of M., natives of different parts of .the cast, 
but the fruits of all of them arc very inferior. 

MAUGO FISH [Pobincmus paradiseus), a fish 
which iidiabits tho B.ay of Bengal, and ascends the 
Gauges and other rivers to a consider.able distance. 
It is accounted one of tho most delicious fishes of 
India, but is particularlj' esteemed -wben s.alted and 
prcp.ared in a peculiar manner, when it bears tho 
name of Burtah. The name hi. is given to this fish 
from its beautiful yellow colour, resembling that of a 
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rij'cniaRso. Anot'aer Indian name is yiyjsce. Ifcisof 
a V'jrch-like form, and belongs to a genus fonncrly 
referred to tlie Perob family XPcrcidai), but noav the 
t \"I'e of a distinct famify (Pohjnemida:), having^ tlie 
ventral fins beliind the pectorals, althougU partially 
attached to the bones of the shoulder, and the 
lower rays of the pectorals extended into fhreads, 
v.-hich in the mango fishes are twice the length of 
tile body. The M. is seldom more than eight or 
nine inches in lengtln The genus Pohjnemna con- 
tains a number of species of, tropical fishes, the air- 
bladders of some of -n-hich are of importance as 
isinglass ; those of P. Indicus, a fish sometimes 20 
I Ills, areight, and other species, forming a consider- 
able article of export from Singapore, under the 
name of Fish-maws. 

JtA'XGOLD-'WTmZEG (Ger. beet-root), Or 
, hl.viiGOLD (Ger. beet), a name in general use in 
' Uritain and America, to designate the v.arictics of 
the Common Beet (q. v.) cidtivated in fieRls for the 
feeding of cattle. By mistake, the n.ame was at first ; 
written Man^d- IVurzd, and this erroneous form is 
Ftill sometimes used. The field-beets differ from 
the garden-beets chiefly in being larger in all their 
]iart3, and coarser. They have largo roots, which in 
' some of the varieties arc red, in some greenish or 
'i whitish, in some carrot-shapod, and in some nearly 
I globular. The cultivation of Jil. as a field-crop was 
I introduced into England in 17SG, but it is only of 
hate that it has much extended. At first, so little 
was its v.ahio known, that the leaves alone were 
used ns food for cattle, ItV imiiorhanco, however, 
was soon apprcoi.ated, and it rapidly gained favour. 
It is much more patient of a high tomiienaturo than 
the turnip, liable to fewer diseases, and v.astly more 
! jirodiictive imdcr liberal treatment. In the iskaiul 
of Jersey, and in higlily manured grounds in the 
vicinity of London, as much as from 70 to SO tons 
to the aero liavo been r,aised. Throughout the south 
of England, it is gencr.ally admitted that it is as 
easy to grow 30 tons of JI. to the acre as 20 tons of 
Swedish turnips. The lower temperature of Scot- 
lamh however, does not admit of the crop being 
r.aised to the same advantage. The yield is much 
smaller than in the south, and the plants are more 
liable to run to flower. This seems to be owing 
to the cold contracting the vessels, and in some 
measure acting in the same m.anncr as a diminished 
supply of food in favouring the formation of seed. 
Tho increased p'ceariousness of the tumip-crop of 
hate years, howerer, has induced many to make 
j trial of the cultivation of M., and with consider- 
able success. The mode -of culture does not v.ary 
m.atcri.ally from that followed in Scotland in 
raising turnips. The land in which the crop is to 
bo planted receives a deep furrow in autumn ; 
and if it is quite free from perenni.al weeds, it is 
I often previously well manured. Drills or ridges, 
from 20 to 30 inches wide, are formed in spring 
by the double-moulded plough ; and if m.anure has 
not been applied in^ autumn, from 20 to 30 loads 
arc spread along the furrows. In addition, from 3 
to 4 cwts. of guano, and 4 ends, of ammonia salt, arc 
sown broadcast over the drills ; indeed, this crop can 
rarely be over-manured. Tlie manures arc then 
covered by the plough, and tho ridges are afterwards 
rim over with a light roller, to smooth them dorvn. 
Two or tluree seeds are then dibbled in on the tops of 
the ridges, from 1 foot to IJ foot apart. It requires 
about 7 lbs. of seed to the acre ; and as tho grains 
are enclosed in a hard and rough coat, they may bo 
moistened in water for two d.ays previous to their 
being planted, for the purpose of promoting a quick 
and regular braird. The long red, tho round red, 
and tho round green-topped yellow, are all favourite 
varieties in England. As soon as the plants are 


about three inches above ground, they are singled 
out by the hand, and their cultivation is aftenvards 
the same in all respects as in the case of Swedish 
turnips. The crop is usually ready to be taken up 
by the end of October; indeed, it should not be 
delayed beyond this period, for, being a native of the 
warm coasts of the Mediterranean, it is injured by 
severe frost. The leaves are wrenched off by the 
hand, and the earth is merely roughly taken away 
from the roots, as they do not keep well through 
tho wnnter if cut or bruised. The roots are stored 
in pits or clamps, covered with straw and a little 
c.arth, as a iirotcction in severe weather. It is some 
time after storing before the roots ean be used with 
advantage; for in autumn and tho early part of 
winter, its juices being unripened, have a laxative 
effect on aninmls. Swedish turnips are at this 
season preferred for feeding ; but the harshness of 
the M. wears off by spring, and it then becomes an 
excellent food for stock of all kinds, and if well 
kept, retains its juiciness till the middle of summer. 

MATEGOU, or MATsCOEEL. See Baijsta. 

MA/EGOSTEEE (Garciiiia. mangostana), one of 
the most delicious of .all fruits, produced by a tree 
of tile natural order Gutiiferas or Clusiacae, a native 
of the Molucca Islands. The tree is in general only 
about 20 feet high, but of beautiful appearance, 
leaving an erect tapering stem and a regul.ar _f orm, 
somewhat like that of a fir ; tho leaves 7 or 8 inches 
long, oval, entire, lo.athcry, .and shining ; the flowers 
are large, avith corolla of four deep red petals. Tho 
fiTiit, in size and shape, resembles an orange ; it is 
dark brown, spotted with yellow or gr.ay, has a 
thick rind, and is divided internally by thin p.arti- 
tions into cells. Tho pulp is soft and juicy, of a 
rose colour, refrigerant and slightly laxative, with 
a mixture of sweetness and acidity, .and h.aving an 
extremely delicate flavour. It may bo eaten very 
freely with perfect safety, and is esteemed very 
beneficial in fevers. The M. is cultivated in Java 
and in the south-east of Asia ; it has recently 
become common in Ceylon, and has been success- 
fully introduced into some other tropical countries. 

hlA'EGIlOVE (Plnzophora), a genus of plants of 
the natmal order Phizopkoracca;. This order con- 
sists of trees .and shrubs, all tropical and natives 
of coasts, particularly about the mouths of rivers, 
where they grow in the mud, and form a close 
thicket down to and within tho marge of the sea, 
even to low-water mark. Most of the species send 
down roots from their branches, .and thus rapidly 
extend over Largo spaces, forming secure retreats 
for multitudes of aquatic birds, whilst crabs .are 
•also to he found in them in vast numbers, and shell- 
fish are attached to the branches. The order is 
distinguished by simple, opposite leaves, with con- 
volute deciduous stipules between tho leaf-stalks ; 
tho ovary 2— 4-celled, each cell containing two or 
more ovwlcs ; tho fruit not opening w^hen ripe, 
crowned "with the calyx, 1 -celled, 1-seeded. The 
seeds h.ave the peculiarity of germinating whilst 
stiU attached to the p.aront branch, a long thiclc 
radicle proceeding from the seed, piercing its cover- 
ing, and extending rapidly downwards, till the fruit 
faUs off, when it is soon imbedded in the mud,, 
into which its form, club-like, the heavy end down- 
wards, secures that it shall penetrate in a right 
position. The whole number of species known is 
only about twenty ; the wood of some is hard .and 
durable. Tlie fruit of the common M. (Phizophora 
mangle) is sweet, eatable ; and its juice, when fer- 
mented, yields a light wine. The bark of the 
common M. is' sometimes imported hito Britain for 
the use of tanners, but it is only of second-rate 
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IMAXI, jNIAXES, MAXICHA 3US (entitled 
Zcndlk, Sadducce), the founder of the heretical sect 
of the Manicha.'ans (q. v.), avho lived in the 3d c. 
A.D. Little ia known with regard to his early 
history, and the accounts transmitted through two 
distinct soiirocs — the Western or Greek, and the 
Eastern — are legendary and contradictory on almost 
cverj’ imjioitant point. According to certain — very 
duhious — acts of a disimtatiou held between JIancs 
and Archclaus, Bishop of Cascarf?), ho was first 
c.alled Curhicus, and was bought as .a slave, .at the 
ago of seven vear.s, by the svife of one Cto.siphon, in 
Babylonia, ivlio gave him a good educ.ation, and at 
her death made him .solo heir. Among the books 
she left him, he is .said to have found the writings of 
Scythi.anns, which had heon given to her by one of 
the latter's disciples n.amcd Tcrebinthns, or ytiK/ihi. 
III. emigrated into I’er.sia, where ho remained up to 
hi.s sixtieth year, and changed his former name, no 
ns to ohliterate all traces of hi.s origin and fonner 
state. Here he .also became acipi.ainted withthe Xew 
Testanicnt and other Christian works ; and gradii.ally 
conceived the idea of aiiialgaiiiating the Magi.an 
with the Christian religion, and of adding what he 
knew of Bmldliisiii to the new f.aith. I'or the better 
carrying out of tins plan, he annoiinccil that he w.as 
the I’.iraclete ]ironiised by Christ. King Sapor I. 
of rtiasia, in who o da\s he lirst proclaimed his 
mission, at first looki d not nnfavoiirably n|>on his 
proceedings; but Mtieii he h.id failed to heal the 
prince, his roii. he vas c.i>t iiit'i prison, whence he 
manag* <1 to escape, but. pnr.tiid and eajiliired. In* 
was publicly exeeutcl. .\*-cordllig to other aecoiilits, 
hov. ever, M. vas the s. ,11,11 ot .a n,,ble Magi.an 
family, and a man of extraonlinary in, ntal powers, 
and arti'tic an, I sin iitili,* abilitiei --an eminent 
],,iint,'r, matln'in.iti, i.in, eiiibrae,',! Christianity 
in eaily manh,,o<t, an.l t„-iame prisbyter at a 
church in lihva.* ,,r .\h\aj. 111 tin* I’eman province 
of llantis, gave hims. It ,,ut t,> b,' the l’.vrai'l"*t>*, and 
styh'd himself in ec h* la'itical docniin iits ‘ Mani, 
called to be an ais,stle ot ,b 11s Christ through the 
(1, ction ot God th,' ratle r,' I’er,' ciit, d l,y King 
.'■^a]sir I., he ! ought refuge in f,,rei,gn coiiiitiirs, 
want t,i India, China, an, I Tnrkistaii, aii.l th'-ro 
lived 111 a case f,'r twehe nciitln, dining svhich he 
is laid to ha\e l„,'n in In-isi-ii. lie ri-aj,j,ear, d 
svith a v.,,n,leiiul 1„„,1, ,,t ,ir.iwings ainl pictiir, s, 
call, d linlsheiil, ,,r Krl, nl.i \Iani .Vft* r tin* death 
of .s^ajeir (*JT- I’ a h-- r* turn, ,l t*, IVr-.ia, where 
Ilormnr, tin* n, '.v l.inj, wlo, wa* siell incline,! 
towarils him, re,,i\,,l liiiii v.ith gr, ,it hoiionm, and 
in onh r to pr,,t. , t hin, in,,!,- 1 tlctii.ally .against tin* 
jt.-rn entioiis ot tin* ^lagi, gave him the .stronglniM 
of l>.-.h,’reh, in .‘**11-1 in. i, .is .a r* si.U nc*. .\fter tin* 
death of this king, In-viev > r, B.-liram, his siicci .’or, 
entraj,p'*d M. int,, .a public dispiitati*,!! with the 
Magi, lor which jnirp, ,* In ha, I t*, b*ive his castle; 
an, I lie wa*i ,s,’i,'e,l up, ,11, ll.iv.il alii,. ainl hiiiog 
bebire Pj,,iidishapnr, t.'77 i'. i "i" his ibictriiie, 

iVc., M.’<* M.vmcii.v. vss. 

M.VXI.V is the form of ineiit.il ihraiig, m, nl mo.t 
familiar to ordinary ol, , rvcp.. 'llo* exciteiiiciit 
and violence by which it is loiiietimcs char.icti iis, d 
have become, on ,,iieon''ly and nnfortiin,at'*ly, the 
tvpe and .st.ind.ard by which the ilisc.ase and tho.e 
Mibj'ct t'l It have been r,'Cogiiis( d and treated. 
The*-,* qnalitie 1 occasionally involve, 1 danger to thos,* 
lironnd, and were alw.iys ealenlated to inspire fear ; 
Fo that for centuries they were coiiiiter.ictcl by 
repre.'ioii, coercion, and harshness. It is worthy of 
remark that cont,’mporaiieonsly with the eslablish- 
ineiit of coiilidence, and with the iiitrodiiclion of a 
hniiianc sy.stem of treatment, the fury and foniiid- 
.able jiiignacity of the ins iin* to a grc.at degree dis- 
appearcil. Xiiis ell'ect must, however, in part he 
cot 


referred to that change of type in the nature of the 
malady itself which is supposed to depend upon a 
modification in the human constitution, .as well as 
upon external circumstances, and which has been 
observable in all affections of an infl.ammatory 
character since the beginning of the jiresent century. 
The discontinuance of restraint, .and the cessation of 
the necessity for such a measure in asylums, whether 
regarded as protective or remedial, may bo aecopted ’ 
as a proof of the reality and extent of this change, 
upon whatever it may depend. It is, morcov'er, 
probable that, by the accuracy of modern di.agnosis, 
cases of wild frenzy, depending upon fever or inllam- 
mation of the brain, have been distinguished from 
those of true mania, and its true features thus better 
dclcnnincd. These are loss of appetite, general 
uneasiness and irrit-ation, watchfulness, headache, 
re.stle.s3ness, intense stiinnlatioii of the passions and 
jirnpeiisitics, r.ajiid ideation, incoherence and loqua- 
city, violence or unbridled .agitation and extrava- 
gance; and, ns the disease .advances, cmaci.ation, 
hollowness ot the cheeks and eyes, discoloration of 
the skin, brilliancy .and fixity of eyes. Ilowcver 
similar these symptoin.s may ho to what are seen in 
the fevered and the ],hronetic, grc.at caution must | 
be exeroiseil in eonelnding that the circnl.ation is ! 
involved directly, or at all,"for of 22‘2 c.a'c.s examined 
by .l.aeobi, 2." only ]ircsented any indications of 
fever, and in the.'c thus comlition w.a.s nttribntahlo 
to hectic and other caii'e.s nnconncctml with mani.a. 
l>quirol rarely mentions the pulso as alTording any 
gni,I.ance in this kind of .alienation. The true inter- 
pretation of these symptoms ajipcars to be, that they 1 
ari* eonnecled with debility and exh.anstion ; that 
although, remotely, they may originate in any organ 
or condition, they proxiinately depend upon im]i.aired 
mitrition and irritation of the nervous sy.slcm, c.all- 
iiig for niipi>ort, stimulation, c.alm, and repose, .aliko 
iii'iral and physical. The cl.asoification of the various 
.asp.*cts under which mania occurs h.as been so f.ar 
rognlat*'d by the bodily affection with which it is 
complicated or associated. Eiiileiitio mania, the 
mo-t furious and formidable, and puerperal mania, 
perhaps the mo.t inlr.act.able .species, consist in tho 
.siiiiemddition of the indications fonnerly detailed 
to certain states of tho nervous sy.stcm, and to 
that of ]>artnrition. 'Whal.'Ver tho comhination or • 
coiiiplie.ition, however, the e-'Cnti.al psychic.al char- 
aet.’ri-tio of mani.a i’, that .all mental powers are 
iiivolvv.l, aii'l aic thr.'V.ii into a s-tato of exaltation 
and p rvrrsion. Win n the initiatory cxtr.av.aganco 
ainl exciti meat have rub .ided, when the afTection h.as 
become chronic, delusions, jircviously existing, become ' 
prominent, and impart a predominating comple.xion * 
to the condition. It is prob.ablc that, wherever ^ 
d'.hi*,ions or hallucin.itions are detected, .although I 
tlwy may .‘•com .solitary th’viation.s from hc.alth, there [ 
is a bro'.der and dceinT rnh.stiatum of disca'c, of I 
which they are trivial manifestations ; and where 
mania has ushered in such airections, the original 
disease may be held to remain while they remain, 
and to bo reacted iqion, and, under certain circum- 1 
stance I, roiis’od into activity throngh their instm- i 
mi nt.dity. In these view.s maj- bo found an exi>l.au- j 
atioii of tho.se ji.arti.al ment.al derangements v.’hich | 
appe.ar to coexist with he.alth. — Bncknill and Tuke, 
-lAdiciiie — Ski’lclf! in Jiailnni. 

MAXICIIzE'AX.S, a religions sect, founded by 
M.ani (q. V.), which, ;ilthongh it utterly disclaimed 
being iienominatcd Christi.an, yet was reckoned 
among tho heretical hodic.s of the chnreh. It was , 
intended to blend the chief dogmas of I’.arsism, or 
rather Magism, ns reformed by Zoro.astor, with a 
certain number of Buddhistic views, under tho 
outward garb of Biblical, more especially Xew 
Testament history, which, explained .allegorically and 
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Fvmholic.illy, ■vva'i made to represent an entire new 
roliipons system, and one entirely at variance with 
( 'liristianity and its fimdamcntal teachings. The 
^r. assumed, aliovo alLtwo chief principles, wdicneo 
had sprung all visible and invisible creation, and 
which — totally ant.agonistic in their natures — were 
respectively styled the Light, the Good,- er God, 

' .and the liarlaie'S, the Bad, Matter, or Archon. 
They each inhabited a re^on .akin to then- natures, 
•and excluding each other to snoh .a degree that the 
' rcLdon of BaVknoss and its leader never knew of 
the existence of that of the Light. Twelve mons 
! — corresponding to the twelve signs of the zodiac 
■and tlic twelve stages of the -n-orld — had sprung 
(cman.ated) from the Primcv-al Light ; while ‘jlark- 
ncss,’ filled with the eternal fire, which burned but 
shone not, was peopled by ‘demons,’ -who wcA; 
c-onstantl}’ fighting .among themselves. In one of 
these contests, pressing towards the outer edge, as 
. it were, of their region, they became .a-if.aro of the 
neighbouring region, and forthwith united, attacked 
I it, and succeeded in carrj-ing the It.ay of Light that 
, was sent against them .at the head of the hosts of 
Light, and -n-hich was the embodiment of the Idc.al 
or^Priinoval I'lan (Christ), captive. A stronger 
mon, however (the Holy Ghost), hurried to the 
re.seuc, and redeemed the gre.ator and better part 
of the captive Light (.Tesus Impatibilis). 'J'he 
smaller and fainter portion, however (Jc.sus P.assi- 
bilis), remained in the hands of the powers of Dark- 
ness, and out of this they formed, after the idc.al 
of The Man of Lifit, mortal man. But even the 
small fraction of light left in hun (broken in two 
souls) would have prevailed against them, had they 
not found means to further divide and subdia-ulo 
it by tlie propag.ation of this man (Eve — Sin). Not 
, yet satisfied, tiiey still more dimmed it_ by burying 
it tmder darlt ‘ forms of belief and faith, such as 
Paganism and .Tudaisra.’ Once more, however, tho 
Original Light came to s.ave tho light buried in man, 
in the i)er.<.on of Christ, descending from the sun, 
with which ho is one. Tho demons succeeded, 
liowcvcr, in cutting his career of salvation short 
by seducing man to cnicify him. His suficrings 
and death were, natur.ally, only fictitious, since he 
could not in re.ality die j he only allowed himself 
to become an example of endur.ancc and passive 
p.ain for his own, the souls of light. Since, however, 
even his immediate adherents, tho ai)0stlc3, were 
not strong enoirgh to suffer as lie had bid them, ho 
iiroralscd them a Paraclete, who shoidd complete 
liis own -work. -This Paraclete was M.ani, -who sur- 
rounded iiimself, like Christ, -with twelve .apo.stlc.s, 
and sent them into the world to teach and to prc.ach 
his doctrine of salvation. The end of the * -world’ 
-ivill be fire, in which the region of D.arkness -will 
bo consumed and utterly annihilated. To attain 
to the region of eternal light, it is nccess.ary that 
Pxssion, or r.athcr the Bodj^, should be utterly sub- 
dued ; hence rigorous abstinence from all sensual 
pleasures, asceticism, in fact, to tho utmost degree, 
IS to be exercised. The believers arc divided into 
two cla'=ses — the Elect and the Auditors. The Elect 
Imvo to adhere to the Sigiiaailnm Oris, Manns, and 
Sinus, th.at is, they h.avo to take the oath of absti- 
nence from evil and profane speech (including 
‘religious terms such as Christi.ans use respecting 
tiie Godhead and religion ’), further, from flesh, eggs, 
milk, fish, -vvine, and .all intoxic.ating drinks (cf. 
Mann, Jnstil. vv. .51, 52, 53: ‘Ho avho makes tho 
flesh of an animal his food .... not a mortal exists 
more sinful .... he who .... desires to enlarge 
his own flesh -n-ith the flesh of .another creature,’ 
0 - 0 .) ; further, from tho possession of riches, or, 
! ii'doed. any property avhatsocver ; from hurthig 
1 any ■ being — anim.al or vegetable ; from heeding 
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their own family, or sheudng any pity to him who 
is not of the hlanichsean creed ; and finally, from 
breaking their chastity by marri.ago or otheru-ise. 
The Auditors avere comp.ar.atively free to p.artake 
of tho good things of .this avorld, but they had to 
provide for the subsistence of the Elect, .and their 
liighest aim also was the _ attainment of the state 
of their suiierior brethren. In this Manichiaj.aii 
worship, tho Visible Bcpresent.ativcs of the Light 
(sun and moon) were revered, but only .as represen- 
tatives of the Ideal, of the Good or supreme God. 
Neither altar nor sacrifice w.as to be found in their 
places of religious assemblies, nor did they erect 
sumptuous temples. Fasts, pr.ayers, occ.asional read- 
ings in tho supposed writings of Mani. chiefly a 
certain Fundamental Epistle, were .all their outer 
worship. The Old Testament they rejected imcondi- 
tionaUy : of the NewTestament, they retained certain 
portions, revised and redacted by the Paraclete. 
(August, c. Faust., book xviii. ; cf. book ix.). Sim- 
d.ay, as tho day on which tho visible universe was 
to be consumed, the day consccr.ated to the sun, 
-n-.as kept as a grc.at festiv.al ; and tho most solemn 
day in their ye.ar -n-.as the .annivci-s.ary of the death 
of M.ani. Baptism and tlio Lord’s Supper -were 
cclebr.atcd .as mysteries of tho Elect. Of this mode 
of celcbr.ation, however, we know next to nothing ; 
even Augustine, who, for .about nine yc.ars, belonged 
to the sect, and who is our chief authority on this 
subject, confesses his ignorance of it. As to tho 
general morality of the M., wc .are ccpially left to 
conjecture ; but their doctrine certainly appc.ars to 
have had a tendency, chiefly in tho case of the 
uneducated, to lead to a sensual fanaticism hurtful 
to a pure mode of life. 

Tlio outnaard history of tho sect is one of almost 
continuous persecution. Diocletian, as early .as 29G 
A. B., issued rigorous laws ag.ainst them, which were 
reiterated by Valentinian, Theodosius I., .and succes- 
sive monarchs. Notirithstanding tliis, they gained 
numerous adherents ; .and very many mediov.al sects, 
.as the Priscillians, IC.ath.arcnes, Josephinians, &c., 
W’cre suspected to bo secretly Manichrc.ans. Italy, 
the south of France, Sp.ain, and cven_ Germany, 
■were tho successive seats of this sect, which did not 
disapipear entirely until tho time of the Beformation. 

MANIFESTO, a public declaration issued by a 
sovereign prince or by a government on some stato 
emergency, expressive of intentions, opinions, or 
motive.'!. Immediately before entering on a av.ar, a 
manifesto is issued containing a statement of the 
reasons -which liavc been held to justify the sovereign 
or government in t.aldng up .arms. In case of a 
revolt, a manifesto is sometimes issued to recall 
subjects to their .allegiance. 

MANI'LA, the capital of the Philippine Islands 
(q. V.), and residence of the Spanish viceroy, or 
governor of tho Pliilippinc Archipelago, is situated in 
the island of Luzon, on tho banks of the river Pasig, 
.and .at the embouchure of that river in the Bay of 
hlanila. It is di^^ded by its river into M. Proper 
and Binondo. M. Proper, or the cllg of M., consist- 
in" of, 17 spacious streets, crossing at right angles, 
contains the C.athcdral ; tho Palacio, built in 1090 ; 
tho Arohicpiseopal P.alaeo, tho Hall of Audionoo, 11 
churches and 3 convents, besides public olliccs, b.ar-’ 
racks, and other military establishments. Be 3 ’ond 
the namparts, on tho cast side, is the C.alzada, or 
public promenade, crowded in tho evening by car- 
riages and equestrians. Instead of glazed -(viudows, 
the’houses me furnished with sliding fr.ames, fitted 
with pl.atc3 of semi-transparent oyster-shells. Bin- 
ondo is larger and morn animated than M. ; but 
the streets are less regular, and many still unpaved. 
Numerous canals intersect this Buburb, wliicli is the 
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residence of the wealthy merchants. The bay and 
harbour of M. are magnificent, and the Pasig is naad- 
gable for ten miles. The trade is chiefly with the 
TJnited States, Great Britain, China, and Australia. 
M. is by law the only emporium of foreign trade 
with the Spanish East Indies. Its princip.al 
exports are sugar, abac'a (Manila hemp), cigars, leaf- 
tobacco, coffee, rice, and fine woods. Th^ imports 
consist chiefly of woven goods from Manchester 
and Glasgow, with lead, iron-avare, and beer ; silks, 
nankins, vermOion, and curiosities are imported 
from China. The cheroots of M. are famous ; they 
are generally preferred to those of Havana every- 
where east of the Cape of Good Hope. Their 
manufacture is under the charge of an administra- 
tion whose head-quarters are at M. ; 20,000 persons 
are employed in this branch of manufacture. The 
climate of M. is on the whole healthy, and the 
average temperature throughout the year is nearly 
82'’. Convulsions of the earth have frequently made 
frightful ravages in this city. In 1824, many 
churches, private houses, &c., were destroyed, and 
the ships in the harbour were wrecked, but the 
number of victims was never ascertained. In 1828 
and 1857, severe shocks were felt; but on the 3d 
June 1863, one of the most dreadful earthquakes 
almost ruined the city. The cathedral and all the 
churches, with one exception, were overthrown ; the 
palace of the viceroy and the British consulate were 
destroyed ; and a number of lives, of which 2000 
seems but a moderate estimate, were lost. On Oct. 
30, 1875, a violent hurricane killed 250 persons, 
and destroyed 3800 houses. M. is one of the four 
ports of the Philippine Archipelago which are open 
to foreign vessels. In 1874 the value of the exports 
from AL was 15,889,817 dollars (about £3,178,000); 
and that of imports from Great Britain was £873,435. 
Pop., including suburbs (1865), 230,443. 

MANIN, Daniel, an illustrious Italian patriot 
and political leader, elected, during the revolution 
of 1848, President of the Venetian Republic. Bom 
in 1804 at Venice, AI. graduated at the university 
of Padua, was admitted Doctor of Laws at 19, 
and subsequently practised at the bar, of which 
his father, Pietro Manin, was an eminent member. 
From 1831, he became a recognised leader of liberal 
opinion in Venice ; in 1847, his reputation ns a poli- 
tical economist was established during the sittings 
of the scientific congress at Venice; and shortly 
after, he was thrown into prison for a spirited public 
address of which he was the author. 

Previous to the outbreak of 1848, AL was, for the 
second time, incarcerated ; but on the promulgation 
of the news that P.aris, Naples, and Tuscany were 
in revolution, he was released in triumph by the 
populace, and was at once invested with supreme 
power. The organisation of a civic guard, and the 
expulsion of the Austrians from the arsenal, were 
M.’s first public measures ; the mob that clamoured 
for the lives of their foriher oppressors, shrunk back 
abashed at his dignified rebuke. 

From the period of his election to the presi- 
dency of the Venetian republic, AI.’s energies were 
devoted to the organisation of the inhabitants for 
self-defence. 

During the annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont, 
AI. laid down his authority; but on the defeat of 
the Sardinian army at Novara, 23d March 1849, he 
resumed it, and was the animating spirit of the 
entire population of Venice during the heroic defence 
of the city for four months against the besieging 
Austrian army. On the 24th of August, Venice 
capitulated; but M., with forty of the principal 
citizens, being excluded from aU stipulations, quitted 
the city. He retired to Paris, where he taught his 
native language, declining innumerable offers of 


aid. From thence 'he prod.aimed his desire that 
the republican system should give place in Italy 
to the Sardinian monarchy, or any executive form 
tending to get rid of Austrian rule. Ho died of 
heart-mseasB at Paris in September 1857. 

In this really great man appeared a rare nnion 
of qualities .'the most exalted, enthusiasm being 
guided by great practical sagacity ; extreme personal 
h umili ty coexisting with a lofty sense of .authotity, 
and gre.at faculty for command; and the energy and 
fire of action being equalled by the calm and stoical 
endurance of defeat and mortal disease. 

MA'NIOC, MANDIOC, or CASSAVA {Manihol 
utUissima, formerly known as Jatropha manihot, 
and as Janipha manihot), a large, half-shmbb}' 
plant of the natural order Eupliorbiaeece, a native 
of tropical America, and much cultivated there. It 
is now also extensively cultivated in Africa, and 
has been introduced into other tropical countries. 
AI., or Marulioca, is the Brazilian name ; Cassava, the 
■West Inian ; and in Peru and some other parts of 
South America, the name is Juca or Yucca. The 
plant grows in a bushy form, avith stems usually 
6 — 8 feet high, but sometimes much more. The 
stems are white, brittle, and have a very large pith; 
the branches are crooked. The leaves are near the 
extremities of the branches, large, deeply 7-partecL 
The ' roots are very large, turnip-like, sometimes 
weighing 30 lbs., from three to eight growing in 
a cluster, usually from a foot to two feet long. , In 
common with other parts of the plant, they contain 
an acrid milky juice, so poisonous as to cause death 
in a few minutes; but as this is owing to_ the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is quickly 
dissipated by heat, the juice, inspissated by boiling, 
forms the exceUent sauce called Oasareep (q. v.) ; 
and fermented with molasses, it yields an intoxicat- 
ing beverage called Ouycou; whDst the root, grated, 
dned on hot metal-plates, and roughly powdered, 
becomes an article of food, very largely used in 
South America, and there very generally known 
as Farinah (Portug. meal). It is made into thin 
cakes, like the oatmeal-cakes of Scotland, which are 
formed, however, not by mixing it with water, but 
by the action of heat softening and agglutinating 
the particles of starch. These cakes, are some- 
times called Cassava or Cassada Bread. It is also 
imported into Britain, to be used in manufactories 
as starch. The true starch of AL, separated in tho 
ordinary manner from the fibre, is also imported in 
considerable quantity into Britain, imder the name 
of Brazilian Arrow-root; and from it Tapioca is 
made, by heating it on hot plates, and stirring 
with an iron rod; the starch-grains burst, some 
of the starch is converted into dextrine, and the 
avhole agglomerates into smaU irregidar masses. 
— Another species or variety of AI. is also cidti- 
vated, tho roots of which contain a perfectly bland 
juice, and are eaten raw, roasted, or boiled. This, 
the Sweet Cassava or Sweet ,Tuca [M. Aipi of 
some botanists, said to be a native of Africa ■ as 
well as of America), is described as having the 
leaves 5-parted, and the root of longer shape 
than the common or bitter cassava, and much 
smaller, only about six ounces in weight ; but other 
descriptions represent the sweet cassava as having 
roots quite equal in size to the bitter. — The AI. is 
easily propagated by cuttings of the stem, and is of 
rapid grourih, attaining matiufty in six months. 
The produce is at least six times that of wheat. 

MA'NIS, a genus of mammalia, of the order 
Edentata, containing several species, natives of 
Africa and the warm parts of Asia, and in their 
habits and many of their characters closely resem- 
bling the Ant-eaters (q. v.) of South America ; but 
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I Iir.%in !T, .imong otlier differences, tlio body nnd tbo 
t.iil covered vitb .vn armour of largo abarp-edged 
and jiointed rcales. The species are prelly nnmeroiis. 
One, remarkable for tbo length of its tail, tbo 
rhatU.'iai of the ancients (df. Ictradactyla), inhabits 
We tern Africx It is about livo feet long, of 
vhich the tail occupies three feet. — Another, the 
Snonr-TAii.nn J>L {^f. jicnladaclyla), is common in 
many j'arts of the East Indies. 

MAXrSSA {nnc. Sifayncya ad Sip!ihim)y:i toavn 
rf .-Vsia idinor, on the south bank of the Sanabat 
(//e.-.’av.i), 2S miles north-cast of Sniynia. Ita!«ounds 
in Innclromo public buildings. Silk and cotton 
manufactures .arc carried on. Pop. a-ariously stated 
at r.l.OOO and GO, 003. The ancient Lydi.an Magnesia 
js famous for the snetory of the 'Romans under 
S'cifiio over Aitiochus III. of SyTi.a. There avas 
.another Magne.sia in ancient times, not f.ar from this 
one, generally called ^faync-lia ad ^faarutrllm. 

MANITOBA, free linn Rivr.r. SnTTLr.vr.KT. 

M.'lNITOU'LIK islands — compri-sing Gr.and 
Mauifoulin, or Sacred Isle; Little M.anitoulin, or 
Cockburn Die, belonging to Britain ; and Dnmi- 
mniul I.'le, belonging to the state of Michig.an — 
rre situated in Lake ETuron, from avhosc northern 
shoro they are Fcparatcd by a channel varying from 
7 to IS miles in brc.adUu Grand Manitoulin is 00 
miles long, by o to .SO broad; Little Manitoulin is 
circular in shape, nnd has a diameter of 7 miles; 
Drummond Irlo is ffl miles long, by from 2 to 
12 broad. jVII are irngular and ctriliing in their 
natural featuros, and tho Grand .and Little M.ani- 
toulin are covered srith largo and den'e forests of 
pine. Ron. (IS71) 2011, of whom 10G2 were Indian.". 

M-ANN, IIor.Acn, LL.D., Americ.an L't.atosm.an 
and educationist, w.as bom at Franklin, M.ass.a- 
ebusetts, I.I.ay 4, 1700, graduated at Brosni Uni- 
versity, I’rovidcuce, and commenced the study of 
law. lilcctod to tho legislature of Jila'-sachu.'ctts 
in 1827, his first speech svas in favour of religious 
liberty, ai.d hi.s second a jilc-a for railways. He 
v.'.as an advocate of temperance, and a founder of 
the .State Lunatic Asylum. Rcinoviug to Boston, 
be was elected, IS.'IG, to tho state senate, of which 
ho becatt' jircsidcnL After editing tho revised 
(tatutes of the state, bo was for eleven years 
Secretary of tho Board of Education. He gave 
up business nnd politic", nnd de.-oted his wliolc 
time to tbo cau"o of education, introduced noniial 
schools and paid committees, .and, in 1&1.8, made 
a visit to educational e.st.ablishments in ]Jiu-o]ie. 
His Rciiort was reprinted both in England and 
America. For eleven years, he worked fifteen hours 
a day, held teachers' conventions, gave lecture.", 
and conducted a barge corrc.siiondcncc. In I&IS, 
be was elected to Congre.’s, as tho BUcccs"or of 
e.v-president John Quincy Adams, svho.so example 
he followed in energetic opposition to the extension 
of slavery. At tho end of liLs tenn, he accepted tho 
presidency of Antioch College, at Yellow Sjirings, 
Ghio, establi.shcd for, the education of both sexc-s, 
where ho laboured svith ze.al nnd success until his 
death, August 2, 18.70. Ilis principal svorks arc 
bis educational rcjmrts, and Slavery, Letters, and 
Bpecelies, 

MA'NKA, a spccic.s of sugar which exudc.s from 
incisions made in tho stems of tho M.ann.a Ash 
(ECO A.sn), a n.ativo of tbo mountainous parts of 
.Southern Europe. .Sicily is the chief loc.ality of tho 
m.ann.a, and there, in July or August, tho collectors 
make a deep cut through the bark to tho wood near 
the baso of tho tree svitli a cun-ed-bladcd Itnife, 
rejie.ating such incisions daily in different places, 
alw.ayB, hosvcvcr, on one side only, and gradually 
ri-iing imtil tbo branches nro reached, and then 


some of the largest .are also out. Tho follosring 
year, tho other side of the tree is operated upon, 
and this alternation gives tho bark time to heal.' 
If tbo weather is warm and favourable, tho manna 
begins to oozo out of tho cuts slowly, nnd to 
harden in lumps or flakes, which aro from time to 
time removed by tho collectors. M.annn is a light 
porous Bub.st.ance, of a yellowish colour, not unlike 
hardened honey, but harder and drier. There aro 
various qualities kno-wn in commerce, according to 
the time of collection, tho goodness of tho season, 
and other causes. It is chiefly used in medicine, 
h.aWng a gentle purgative effect, which renders it 
valnalilc for administration to very young children. 
It consists principally of a crystallis.ablo sugar 
c.allcd ^fannite, and an uncrystallisablo sugar, which 
possesses the sweet and purgative properties. There 
aro several other manna-yielding plants besides tho 
ash, especially tho manna-bearing Eucalyjitus of 
Anstr.alia {Liicatyplus manni/era), which is non- 
purgative, and is a favourite sweetmeat with tho 
children of that countrj’. Small quantities aro found 
on the common larch (Larix Liiropanis), in some 
districts ; this kind is known under the name of 
manna of Brianijoii. Manna is also obtained in 
minute quantities from vanous mushrooms, nnd from 
the fronds of some sca-wceds. 

Tho manna of tho Israelites, which they ate 
during their wanderings in tbo wilderness, .appears 
prob.ably, as shown by Ehrenberg in his Bymbola: 
Physicn: (Fasc. i. 1823), to have been tho snccharino 
Bubstanco c.allcd Mount Sinai SHaniia, avliich is 
produced In that region by a sluaib, Tamarix 
manni/era, a Ei>ccica of Tajuawsi: (q. v,), from tho 
bnatichcs of which it falls to tho ground. It docs 
not, however, contain any mannito, but consists 
wholly of mucii.aginoiis sugar. Tho exudation 
which concretes into this manna is c.au"ed by tho 
punctures made m the bark by insects of tho genus 
Coccus (C manniparus), which sometimes covet tho 
branches. It is a Idnd of reddish Binip, and is 
eaten by the jVrabs and by tho monks of Jlount 
Sinai like honey with their bread. It has been very 
generally Biipposcd that tho m.ann.a of tho Jews w.as 
produced by a Bpecies of Camel's Thorn (q. v.). 

JIAXNA CROUP, or JLVNNA GROATS, a 
kind of temolina, prepared in Russia, usually from 
tho hard wheats of Odessa and Taganrog. In tho 
procc.ss of grinding for flour, small rounded frag- 
ments of tiieso hard prams are obtained from U?e 
grooves of tho grinding-stones, nnd these consti- 
tute the ordinary m.ann.a groats, which forms one 
of the most esteemed niateri.als for puddings. It 
is undistingnishablo from tho Eemolina of" Italy. 
Another kind Is m.adc by husking tho Ein.all grain of 
the aquatic maiss, Clyeeria Jluitans, which is care- 
fully' collected for tho purpose ; it is expensive, and 
is only used ns a luxury. Small quantities of tho 
comnioiicr Idnd nro occ.asionally imported for uso in 
this country, but it is by no means suflicicntly well 
known. 

MANNA CRASS (Olyeeria fiuitans, or Poa 
/luitans), a gr.a-ss iilentifiil in m.arshes, ditclic", and 
by' the sides of Et.agii.ant pools in Britain, nnd most 
parts of Eurono; found also in Asia, Noi-th America, 
nnd Near Holland. It is also kuouai as Flotc Fescue, 
Floatiny Sweet Meadow Grass, fee. It a'.arics in 
height from one foot to three feet, nnd has a Ion", 
Blender, nearly ercct'panicic, tho branches of whic^i 
are at first erect and oppressed to tho rachis ; tho 
Bjiikclcts awnless, slender, cylindrical, an inch long 
or nearly bo, with 7—20 florets ; tho glumes small) 
unequal, and obtuse; tho outer p.alc.'o mth seven 
prominent ribs nnd a membranous margin ; a scalo 
of one tliick fleshy' piece. Tho stems aro decumbent 
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at the base, and rooting at the joints ; the leaves 
long and rather broad, the lower ones often 
floating. M. G. is perennial, and useful in irrigated 
meadows and in veiy wet groxinds, affording largo 
qu.antities of food for cattle. In many parts of 
Germany and Poland, the seeds — which faU very 
readily out of the spikelets — are collected byspre.ad- 
ing a cloth xmder the panicles and shalcing them 
arith a stick; they are used in soups and gruels, 
arc very palatable and nutritious, and are Icnown in 
shops as Polish Motnno, Manna Sceds^ and Manna 
Croup (ti. V.). They arc a f.avourite food of geese, 
and are also eagerly devoured by carp .and other 
kinds of fish. — Akin to this grass is the Heed 
hloadow Grass, IVater Meadow Grass or Eeedy 
Sweet Mater Grass (Ghjeeria or Poa aqualica), 
a still larger grass, -with very .abundant herbage, 
the most productive, indeed, of all British fodder 
grasses, groxving in ponds, ditches, marshes, and the 
sides of rivers, often where they .are tidal. Hay 
made of it is gre.atly preferred to that of other bog 
grasses. Its rapid growth often chokes up water- 
cluannols, so th.at they must be cleared of it. 

jMrVHNERS, Tue P.onLV or. Tliis noble f.amily 
are of Northumbrian extraction, their ancestor, Sir 
Robert do hlauuers, liaxung been lord of the manor 
of Ethale, or Et.al, in that county in the 13th 
century. His descendant, also Sir Robert do 
jSI.anners, temp. Edward III., w.as gox’crnor of tho 
important border fortress of Norh.am C.ostlo, which 
ho defended with .ability against the Scots, and was 
subsequently commissioned to treat, on p.art of the 
king, xvith E.avid Bruce, concerning the natification 
of peace. In tho reign of Henry AH., vre find 
another Sir Robert do Planners acting .as sheriff 
of Northumberland, .and representing that county 
in p.arli.amcnt ; a post .at that time, .as Sir B. Burke 
remarks, of great power .aud profit. His wife, a 
daughter of the noble House of Eoos, or De Roos, 
brought to him that ancient barony, and with it 
tho castlo of Bel voir, Leicestershire ; the OT.and- 
son of this marriage xvas raised to the earldom of 
Rutland by Henry VHI. ; and the tenth earl w.as 
raised to the dukedom in 1G03. The eldest son 
of tho tliird duke was tho celebrated M.arqxii3 of 
Gr.anby (q. v.), who attained a x-cry high reputation 
as a field-ofiiccr xxdiilst acting ns commander-in-chief 
of the British forces serving imdcr Prince Fcrdimand 
in Germany, but xvho did not lix-c to inherit the 
dukedom. The marquis’s youngest brother having 
ra.arriod the heiress of Sutton, Lord Lexington, 
assmned the additional name of Sutton, .and bec.amo 
tho father, inter alios, of two sons, one of xx-hora xvas 
for many years Archbishop of C.antcrbnry, and tho 
other held the high post of Lord ChanceUor of 
Ireland e.arly in tho present century, whilst the 
archbishop’s son presided as Spe.aker over the 
coimcils of the House of Commons. The present 
heir-presumptix'e to the dukedom of Rutland is 
Zord John James Pobcrl Manners, son of tho hate 
and brother of tho present duke. 

MA'NNHEIM, formerly the c,apital of the 
Rhenish p!ilatin.ate, noxv the most imporhont trading 
toxxTi in Baden, .and, after Cologne and Coblentz, 
tbe most important on the Rhino, is situated in 
a fertile pl.ain, on the right bank of tho Rhine, 
at tho junction of the Neokar, about 18 miles 
boloxv the city of Spires. The site of the toxxTi 
is loxx', .and a high dyke protects it from iuund.a- 
tions. A bridge of bo.ats crosses the Rhine, wdiich 
is hero 1200 feet in breadth, .and a chain-bridge 
the Neckar. Tho toxxTi is rem.ark.able for its clean- 
liness .and regul.arity, tho xx'holo of it being laid 
out in quadr.angu]ar blocks. Its fortifications wore 
destroyed after the peace of LunCvillo, and gardens 
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now occupy their place. Tho p.alace, built 1720 — 
1729 by the Elector Palatine Narl Philipp, is one 
of tho largest buildings of the kind in Germany. 
The city contains a lyceum with a library, a botanic 
g.arden, an observatory, &c. Tobacco, shawls, linen, 
and playing-o,ards are manufactured, and there arc 
several t.annerie3 and bleach-xvorks. A thriving 
trade is carried on chiefly by boats bn the Neckar 
and Rhine. About CGOO vessels, of 270,000 tons, 
enter and clear the port annually. M. is con- 
nected by railway xvith the chief toxvns of Germany. 
Pop. (1871) 39,G14. 

M. xv'iis amerex'illage till the beginning of the 17th 

c. , xx'hen a castle was built by the Elector P.alatlne 
Frederick IV., around which a town grexv up, chiefly 
peopled by exiles for religion from tho Netherlands. 
It xx'as sever.al times taken and retaken during tho 
wars of tho 17th c.. totally destro 3 -ed by the French 
in the end of' that century, rebuilt, and strongly ' 
fortified. 

hlANNING THE NAVY. Until a recent 
date, sailors only eng.agcd themselves for the term 
a certain x-esscl should be in commission, xx'hich, 
there w.as a tacit understanding, would be about 
fix’c j'cars. "Wlien the capt.ain hoisted his pendant, 
the men came doxx-n and x'olunteercd, or the crimps 
in some, m.anncr made it their interest to produce 
them. I^en the c.aptain xvas a popidar officer, or 
noted for his daring, his crexv xx-as soon completed ; 
while, xx'hcn his reputation was that of a m.artinet, 
or of a commander xmder whom prize-money xx-biUd 
probably be sc.arco, a ship xvould often lie for xveelcs, 
or even months in harbour, xvhile the authorities 
sought in vain to provide her complement of men. 
In the Napoleonic .and former wars, xvhen seamen 
were urgently needed, and knexv their value, the 
pressgang w.as resorted ,to, and vac.ancies filled by 
compulsion. See Zjitoessxiext. 

At present, seamen are cncour.aged by contingent 
adx-antages to enlist for a specified mimber of j’ears, 
at tho end of xx-hich thej' become entitled to perma- 
nent pension. On the pajdng off of their sliip, these 
men .are granted Rberal le.ave, after xxdiich thej' join 
a depot, and arc thence drafted to some other x-essel 
in which their services arc required. As a reserve 
for times of cmergeno.x% there are the Roy.al Nav.al 
Coast Vohmtcei-s (see’Co.vsT Volxjsteees), and the 
Roj-.al NaX’AL Reserx-e (q. x-.), both x'ery important 
auxiliaries, of xvhich the x-aluo became instantly 
apparent xx-hen hostilities xvith tho United St.ates 
xx'ere .anticipated in ISGl. 

The Hutch, H.anish, and Swedish navies aro 
m.ainlj' manned by x-olunteers, as is that of tho 
United Slates. The navies of France, Russia, and 
Italy are manned by conscripts levied in tho mari- 
time prox'inces of the respective countries. Tho 
German ships of w.ar depend on the law of com- 
pulsory serx’ioe for their complement. 

MANNING THE YARDS, in a practical sense, 
consists in sending sufficient men .aloft and on to 
tho y.ards to fxxrl or unfurl the sails : in a compli- 
mentary sense, the j-ards are said to be manned 
when a roxv of sailors, xvith their hands toucliing, 
are r.xnged along them, st.anding on the jrard itself, 
aud holding to a rope which runs across about 
breast-high betxx-een tho lifts. When the men are 
all in clean white xmiforms, tho act of manning 
the j-ards has a singul.arly lix'oly and picturesque 
eftect. It is resorted to when any gre.at personage 
passes by tho ship or comes on board, or in com- 
memoration of some gre.at ex'ent ; but as the opera- 
tion is attended xvith considerable and xmnecess.ary 

d. angcr, it is, xmder present regulations, performed 
far more rarely than used to bo the c.ase. 

MA'NNITE. Sec Manna. 



MAXXITE, or MUSHROOM SUGAR 
(Ci-HnO,;), is a peculiar Baccharine matter ■n’lucli 
forms the principal constituent of Manna (q. v.) ; it 
is also found in several lands of fun£ri, in asparagus, 
celcia-, onions, &o. It is most readily obtained by 
digesting manna in bot alcobol. On cooling tlie 
filtered solution, tbe mannite is deposited in crystals, 
winch are very soluble in ivater, and possess a sweet 
t.^^te. It is not susceptible of alcoholic fermentation, 
and may be readily distinguished from cane and 
grape sugar by simple tests. Heated with hydr.ate 
of iiotash, it gives a mixture of acetate, formate, and 
valerianate of potash, hydrogen being evolved. 

jrAHXUS, according to Tacitus, the n.ame given 
by the Germans to the son of the earth-born god 
J'nisco. From Iiis tliree sons, thRy derived their 
three great tiibes, the Inpavones, the Ishavones, and 
the Herminones. hi. belongs, not to tbe Teutonic 
people .alone, but to the gre.it m 3 d,hus of the origin 
of tlio human race, common to the whole Aryan 
family, and, like the Hindu Manu or ilanus, stands 
forth .13 the progenitor of the inli.ibitants of earth 
endowed vith reason. The name is derived from 
the Arjnn root man, to think. — Comp.irc Wacker- 
nagel in H.iupt’s ZeUsch'ift fiXr Deutsches Alto'lhum 
(Bd. C). 

MAHOEL, Don FuANcrsco, the most eminent 
of modern Portuguese lyric poets, was born at 
Lisbon in 1734, and devoting himself to the pur- 
suits of literature, acquired a nigh reputation. The 
hostility of the Inquisition compelled him, however, 
to abandon his native country. He took up liis 
residence at Paris, wheie he died, 2dth February 
1819. There are more editions than one of his Ohras 
compUtas. His Odes are highly esteemed. 

M AIMCEU'VRE, a French word, signifying 
‘ handy-work,’ is somewhat v.iguely used in English 
military and nav.il language to denote coUater.il 
movements, not openly apparent, of bodies of men 
or squadrons of ships, by which an enemy is coerced, 
or by which it is sought to compel him to take some 
course adverse to his interests. 

MAH-OF-'WAR, an expression, of unlmown 
origin, for an aimed vessel carrying c.innon, and 
belonging to some constituted and acknowledged 
government. As such, she possesses the privileges 
of w.ir : her deck is, by a legal fiction, taken to 
bo a portion of the soil of the nation whose 
’ flag she hoists ; in time of war, she is justified in 
attackinm sinking, burning, or destroying the ships 
and goods of the foe, and by the law of nations, 
she may stop .ind se.irch the merchant-vessels of 
neutral powers which she suspects of c,irrying aid 
to her enem}'. See Contoaband. In case of being 
overpowered, the crew of a m.in-of-war are entitled 
to the ordinary mercy granted to vanquished com- 
batants, lawfully fighting. Any vessel m.iking w.ir, 
but not belonging to .in acknowledged government, 
is either a Privateer (see Letteit of Marque) or a 
Pirate (see Piracy). 

MAH-OF-WAR BIRD. See Frigate Bird. 

MANO'METER (Gr. manos, thin, rare) is 
I)roperly an instnrment for measuring the rarity of 
the air or of other gases ; but the name is most 
frcqrmntly applied to instruments for indicating tiro 
elastic force of gases, which is always inversely 
propoirtional to their rarity. The several lands of 
Barometers (q. v.) are really manometers, and so is 
the ate.im-g.iugo of a Steam-engine (q. v.). 

MANOR, in English Law, is a freehold estate 
held by the lord of the manor, who is entitled by 
immemorial custom to maintain a tenure between 
himself and the copyhold tenants, whereby a kind 


of feudal relation is kept up between them. As, 
however, subinfeud.ition in England was prohibited 
by the statute of Quia Emptores, in the reign of 
Edward I., and no manor could be created since that 
date, it follows that all existing m.inors must trace 
their origin from before that time. Copyhold estates 
are thus a relic of ancient feudalism, and form an 
e.xception to the general rule in England, where 
freeholds form the highest land of est.ite known to 
the law. See Cofyiiold. Manors closely resemble 
the feudal estate held in Scotland by all proprietors 
of land, who have to this day unlimited powers of 
subinfeudation, which they constantly act upon, 
and thus keep up a chain of vassals. See Feu. 

MANRENT (more properly, Manred), Bonds of, 
agreements which used to be entered into in the 
Highlands of Scotland between the greater and 
lesser magn.atcs, where protection on the one hand 
was stipulated in return for allegi.ance on the other. 
Such bonds were common up to two or three cen- 
turies ago, the roy.al authority being comparatively 
powerless to repress internal warfare among the 
fastnesses of the north and west. 

MANS, Ln, a city of France, formerly c.apital of 
the province of Maine, now of the department of 
Sarthe, on the right b.ank of the river of th.at name, 
132 miles S.-W. of Paris by railway. The chief 
edifice is the cathedral, containing the tomb of 
Berengaria of Sicily, the queen of Richard Cmur de 
Lion. There is a public library of C0,000 volumes, 
and several artistic and scientific institutions. The 
town manufactures wax-candles, woollens, lace, soap, 
and hosiery, and is famous for its poultry, of which 
it sends a large supply to the metropolis. It gives 
its name to a battle in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 — 1871, in which the French were defeated with 
the loss of 20,000 prisoners. Pop. (1872) 39,548. Lo 
M. (.anc. Cenomani) was, in the age of Charlemagne, 
one of the chief cities of the Frankish empire. 

MANSARD ROOF, a form of roof invented by 
Francis Mansart, a distinguished French architect 
of the 17th century. It is 
constructed ivith a bre.ak 
in the slope of the roof, so 
that each side has two 

pl.anes, the lower being ji ^ 

steeper than the upper. A ^ 

The framework ought to A 'ft 

be .arranged so that its ‘ ■ ■ a 

parts are in equilibrium. Mans.arcl Roof. 

This kind of roof has the 

advantage over the common form of giving more 
space in the roof for living room. 

MANSE, in Scotch Law, is the designation of a 
dwelling-house of the minister of the Established 
Church, and in popular use the term is often 
applied generally to the dweUing-house of any 
minister of a dissenting congregation, though no 
legal right exists in the latter case. In the Estab- 
li^ed Church, every minister of a rural parish is 
entitled to a manse, which the heritors or handed 
proprietors are bound to build and uphold; and 
he is also entitled, as part of the manse, to a 
stable, cowhouse, and garden. The manse must, 
by statute, bo near to the church. The usual sum 
allowed of hate years to build a manse is £1000. 
It has often been made a question, how far the 
heritors can be compoUed to rebuild a m.anso 
which, by time or other circumstances, has become 
inadequate. It is how held to be the law, that .at 
least the qircsbytery has power to order sufficient 
alterations and ad^tions, and they can order a 
visitation, and t.ake estimates from skilful trades- 
men, and decree what is necess.ary to be done. It 
is only the ministers of loiral p.arishes that are 
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entitled to a manse, and not ministers ot a ro 3 'al 
burgh where there is no landward district. 

hlANSEL, Hesny. See Supp., VoL X. 

MA'NSFIELD, a ma^ket-to^vn of England, in 
the county of Nottingham, and 14 miles north of 
the town of that name, is surrounded by the remains 
of the ancient forest of Sherwood. It stands in tho 
centre of a large manufacturing and mining district, 
and contains, among other institutions, a Royal 
Free Grammar School, with an annual income from 
endowment of £250. Silk, cotton, and doubling mills 
are in operation, and the com and cattle markets 
are largely attended. Pop. (1871) 11,824. 

INIANSFIELD, "WiLHAii Murhay, Ea.el op, 
Lord-chief-justice of tho King’s Bench, was the 
fourth son of Andrew, Viscount Stormont, and was 
born at Perth, 2d March 1704. He studied at 
Christ-ChiU'ch, Oxford, took the degree of M.A. in 
17.30, and w.as called to the bar in 1731. He soon 
acquired an extensive practice — mainly, it would 
seem, on account of his facility and force as a 
speaker, for neither then nor at any subsequent 
period of his career was he reckoned a very erudite 
lawyer — and was often employed on appeal cases 
before the House of Lords. In 1743, he was 
appointed by the ministry Solicitor-general, entered 
the House of Commons as member for Borough- ] 
bridge, and at once took a high position. In 
1740, he acted, ex officio, as counsel against the 
rebel lords, Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock; 
was appointed King’s Attorney in 1754; and at this 
time stood so high, that had not the keenness of 
Lis ambition been mitigated by a well-founded 
distrust of his fitness for leading the House, he 
might have aspired to the highest political honours. 
He became C’hief-justioo of the Kin^s Bench in 
1750, and entered the House of Lords under the 
title of Baron Mansfield of Mansfield, in the 
county of Nottingham. Still, his political rdfe has 
little interest for posterity. As his opinions were 
not those of the popular side, he was exposed 
to much abuse and party hatred. Junius, among 
others, bitterly attacked him ; and diming the 
Gordon riots of 1780, his house, with all his valu- 
able books and manuscripts, was bimned. Ho 
declined, with much dignity, indemnification by 
arliament. In 1776, Murray was made Earl of 
lansfield. He worked hard as a judge tiR 1788, 
when age and ill-health forced him to resign. He 
died 20th March 1793, in the 89th year of his age. 

MA'NSLAUGHTER is, in Scotland, the offence 
of causing the death of a person by some careless- 
ness or neglect. In England, the offence is usually 
called Culpable Homicide. 

MANTCHU'RIA, a territory in Eastern Asia, 
imder the dominion of the Chinese Empire, extend- 
ing between lat. 42’ and 53° N., and bounded, 
according to its present limits, by the Amur on the 
north ; by the Usuri and the Sungaeba on the east, 
separating it from the Russian maritime territory 
of Oroohi ; by the Shan- Alin range on the south, 
separating it from Korea ; and by a portion ot tho 
Khingan Moimtains, the river Sira-Muren, and the 
district of the upper Sungari, which separate it on 
the west, from the desert of Gobi. Previously to 
the incursions of the Russians on ,the north, the 
area of this territory was about 682,000 square 
miles ; it is now about 378,000 square miles ; nearly 
one-half having passed into the possession of the 
Russians, who concluded a treaty with the Chinese, 
14th November 1860, finally making over to them- 
selves all the territory east of the Usuri and north 
and east of the Amur. Population variously esti- 
mated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. M. is divided 
into three provinces, Shing-King — ^formerly Leaotong, 
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which alone contains upwards of 2,100,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the chief toivu of which, hlukdcn, is thq 
scat of government for the three provinces —Girin 
or Kirin, and Tsi-tsi-har. The country is moun- 
tainous, densely wooded in the south, but consisting 
chiefly of pr.airies and grass-land in the north. It is 
well watered and fruitful in the valleys. Tho rivers 
are the Amur (the northern boundary), the Usuri 
(the eastern boundary), and tho Sungari, which 
waters the two provinces of Girin and Tsi-tsi-har. 
The Sungari is about 1200 miles in length ; its banks, 
which form the most densely-peopled region of M., 
are low and fertile, and its general course is north- 
east to its junction with the Amur. About 200 miles 
from its source, it passes the flourishing trading 
city of Girin, in lat. 43° 40’ N., with a population 
variously estimated at from 150,000 to 1G0,000, and 
inhabited by Mantchus and Chinese, but by the latter 
in far greater numbers. Tho city of hluliden, on 
the Sira-Muren, is large and beautiful, surrounded 
by walls, and containing 200,000 inhabitants. In 
1631, it was the seat of the government of the empire 
of Mantchu. hlillet, barley, tobacco, and oats aro 
largely produced, and herds of cattle are fed on tho 
prairies. Chinese form the great bulk of the popu- 
lation ; the Mantchus are for the most p.art soldiers, 
and are drafted out of the country into China. For 
the history of M., see ClUHESE EJirrRE. 

The Mantchus are the present rulers of China, 
who gradually subjugated tho country; the first 
emperor of the new dynasty, Shunohe, succeeding 
the last of the Mings in 1644. They are not a 
nomadic race like the Mongols, but are given to 
agriculturo or hunting, according to the part of 
their country they inhabit. They are of a lighter 
complexion and slightly heavier build than tho 
Chinese, have the same conformation of the eye- 
dids, but rather more beard, and their countenances 
present gre.ater intellectual capacity. Literary pur- 
suits are more esteemed by them than by Mon- 
golians, and they aro less under the priesthood. 
The Mantchus, in short, may be regarded as the 
most improvable race in Central Asia, if not on the 
continent. — ^Williams, Middle Kingdom. 

MANTELL, Gideon Algernon, .an eminent 
British palieontologist .and geologist, was bom .at 
Lewes, in Sussex, in 1790 ; studied medicine, and for 
some time practised in his native town. Subse- 
quently, he removed to Brighton, and thence to 
London, where he died, November 10, 1852. M.’s 
princip.al works are — Fossils of the South fiouns 
(1822) ; The Fossils of Tilgate Forest; IV^onders of 
Geology (1838), perhaps the most popular geologio.al 
work ever written by an Englishman; and Medals 
of Creation, or First Lessons in Geology (1844). 
He was a very voluminous writer, no less thau 
67 works and memoirs of his being mentioned in 
Agassiz and Strickland’s Bihliolheca Zoologies et 
Geologise. His claims to a permanent place in tho 
history of science rest chiefly on his laborious 
investigations into the fossils of the "Wealden beds. 
To him, wo owe the discovery and description of 
four out of five of the great Dinosaurian reptiles — . 
viz., the Iguanodon, the Hylceosaurus, the Peloro- 
saurus, and the Eegnosaurus. 

MANTELPIECE, the lintel over the opening 
of a fireplace supporting the masonry above. It 
was in ancient times frequently ornamented with 
mouldings and carving. The name is now applied 
to the marble or wooden jambs, lintel, and shelf, so 
universally used. 

hIA'NTID.ai. See Mantis. 

MA'NTIGER, or MANTEGRE, a monster with 
the body of a tiger, the head of an old man, and_ 
long spir.il horns. It is one of the imaginary 
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' creatures knorvn in lieraldio blazon, and is variously 
I rejiresented, sometimes v-ith the horns of an ox 
|~ancl feet of a dragon. The supporter^ of the Earl 
I of Huntingdon are m.antegres rvithout horns. 

iMAXTINE'A, anciently, a city of Arcadia, in the 
rdoponnesus, on the borders of Argolis. It was 
situated on the river Ophis, in the midst of a broad 
plain, and was f.amou3 as being the scene of several 
battles, of which the most important was that 
foimht between the Spart.ans and the Thebans under 
Epaminondas (362 B.c.), in which the former were 
defeated. Its site is now called Palccopoli. »Somo 
ruins still remain, the principal of which are those 
of a theatre whose diameter was 240 feet. See 
Colonel Le.ake’3 Travels in Oie Moreg (Lond. 1830). 

hlA'NTI.S, a Linna;.an genus of orthopterous 
insects, wliich included not only those now con- 
.stitiiting the f.amilyil/antitfa;, but also the Phasmtda; 
(Leaf-insects, Spectre-insects, 'Walking-stick insects, 
&c.). All of them are of very rcmark.ablc forms. 
The Mantidm have a n.arrow, compressed, aud 
elongated abdomefl, and a long thor.ax, which con- 
sists almost entirely of the first segment. The head 
is triangular, with largo eyes, three small stem- 
matic eyes, and rather long 'bristle-liko antenna:. 
The wings fold in a fan-like manner, and the wung- 
covers are long, narrmv, .and thin. The second 
and third pain of legs .are long and slender, and 
are u.scd only for locomotion; the iu-st pair are 
chiefly used as weapons of combat and instru- 
ments of prehension, and have the coxa unusually 
long and large; the femur also long and large, 
compressed, and capable of closing on the coxa, so 
that the sharp edges out like a pair of scissors. 
The Mantid.a: feed on other insects, aud remain long 
fixed in one position, moving their fore-legs in the 
air to c.atch prey, which has led to a superstitious 
regard for them as praying insects, and to many 
foolish notions and legends concerning them. Ono 
species (J/. religiosa) is plentiful in the south of 
Franco .and in Italy, and others arc frequent in 
wanner parts of the world. The Jlantidm not only 
lie in wait for prey, but move .about in quest of it. 



monng slowly, and advancing stealthily on the 
victim. Many of them are large insects. Some of 
the South American ones are four inches in length. 
They are all of very pugnacioim disposition, tho 
combat generally terminating in the decapitation 
of ono^ of the combatants, or the dividing of its 
body in some part by the legs of the other; 
and the victor enjoys his triumph in eating tho 
vanquished. In China and some other parts of 
the East, these insects are kept in cages, and set 


to fight with each other for the amusement of the 
beholders. Some of the Mantidm (genus Empusa) 
have the forehead produced into a horn. 

MANTLE, a long flowing robe, worn in the 
middle ages over the armour, and fastened by a 
fibula in front, or at the right shoulder. The 
mantle is an import.ant part of the official insignia 
of the various orders of knighthood. Ladies of 
rank wore similar mantles, in many instances 
decorated with heraldic ch.arges, in which case the 
mantle bore either the impaled arms of the lady 
and her husband, or her husband’s arms only. A 
number of examples m.ay be seen in monumental 
effigies. 

hlA'NTLET, a sort of temporary fortification 
intended to protect the men working guns in 
embrasures, casemates, or port-holes from the bullets 
of sharp-shooters. The mantlet is usually made 
to be hoisted up while the gunner takes aim, and 
then lowered to cover the whole opening except 
a circular aperture for the muzzle of the cannon. 
With every increase in the range and precisian of 
small-arms, mantlets become more essential for the 
safety of gunners. Mantlets are made of thick fir, 
of solid oak planks, or of iron plates, the last 
being preferable, as the lightest. At Sebastopol, the 
Kussians effectively hlo^ed their embrasures by 
thick mantlets of plaited rope suspended freely. 
A mantlet of planks or iron pl.ites, about five feet 
high, and occasionally mounted on small wheels, is 
also used to protect sapjjers working at the end of 
a s.ap, although a roUing gabion is preferred for this 
purpose by many engineers. 

MANTLING, or LAMBREQUIN, a heraldic 
ornament depicted as hanging dotvn from the 



helmet, and behind the escutcheon. It is con- 
sidered to represent cither the cointise, an orna- 
mental scarf which passed roimd tho body, and 
over the shoulder ; or the military mantle, or robe 
of estate. When intended for tho cointise, it is 
cut into irregular strips and curls of tho ,most 
capricious forms, whose contortions are supposed to 
indicate that it h.as been torn into that ragged 
condition in the field of battle. 'When the manUmg 
is treated as a robe of estate, the bearings of the 
shield are sometimes embroidered on it. A mantling 
adjusted so as to form a background for the shield 
and its. accessories, constitutes an Adiievement of 
Arms. It is not till tho latter end of the 14th c. 
that the mantling appears as a heraldic ornament 
on seals. In British her.aldry, the mantling of tho 
sovereign is of gold lined with ermine; that of 
peers, of crimson velvet lined with ermine. Knights 
and gentlemen have generally crimson velvet lined 
with white satin ; but sometimes the livery colours 
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(See Lrvxr.y) are adopted instead, as is generally 
the practice in continental heraldry. 

hlA^ETUA (Ital, J/antoL'a)t an ancient city of 
Lombardy, .and formerly capital of a duchy of s.ame 
name, but now belonging to the kingdom of Italy, 
is situated in lat. 45° 9' 34” N., long. 10° 4S' 1" E. 
Its .pop. (1871) of 2G,GS7 comprises a number 
of Jews, avhose commercial influence and social 
privileges are more extensive in this city than in 
any other of Italy, hi. occupies two islands formed 
by branches of the hlincio, the w.aters of which 
surround the cit 3 ', with the additional defence of 
swamps or marshj' hakes. It is the most strongly 
fortified town in Italj’, but, owing to its situation, 
is extrcmelj- unhc.althj’ — a fact evinced by the 
p.allid faces of the inhabitants. There are five gate- 
ways leading into the citj% one of which, Za Porta 
dci MuUni, deserves examination. Tlie fortifications 
of M., including its vast citadel, present such a 
combination of defensive resources, that its regular 
investment could only ho oflected by a numerous 
.army ; and its reduction even then would he imprac- 
tic.able, except by famine. It forms one of the four 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral, which, by tlie treaty 
of ViUa(ranc.a, remained in the h.ands of Austria. The 
streets of hi. are spacious and regular, but indifler- 
cutlj' paved; the squares are numerous and fine. 
Some of the public buildings are splendid, both from 
the massive grandeur of their proportions, and tlie 
novel boautj’ of their architecture. The inadequate 
population of hi., added to tlie sombre character of 
its feudal structures, imparts to the city an air of 
gloomy docadonee, except in the contnal commer- 
cial quarters, and the populous animated Ghetto or 
Jewish quarter, still subject to enclosure. The 
ancient ducal p.alaoc, or Gastello di Corte, a vast 
irregular pile of building, was the state residence 
and fortress of the Gonzagas, by whom it was 
erected, and now servos as a st.ate prison and for 
public offices. The adjoining sumptuous edifice, 
which now comprises the Palazzo /mperiale, the 
Palazzo Vccchio, .and the Corte Imperiale, or Pro- 
vincial Tribunal, w.as originally planned and begun 
by Buonacolsi, the feud.-d lord of hi. in 1302 ; it 
contains 500 rooms, including a magnificent suite of 
state apartments, whoso choicest eumclli.shmeiit con- 
sists of the paintings and designs of the grc.at 
hlantiian artist, Giiiho llomano. The c.athcdral of 
San Pietro, also designed by G. llomano, cont.ains 
some fine frescoes. The churches of San hl.artino 
and Sant’ Egidio are of groat antiquity' — the former 
dating from 528, and tlie latter from 5G8.— The 
province of hi. had a high reputation in the time of 
the Piomaus. After sharing the fate of the rest of 
hforthcru Italy, it was seize'd by the Gonragas about 
the comraoncoment of the 14th century. The last 
duke of the House of Goiizaga died childless at Padua 
hr 1708, when hi. fell into the hands of Austria. 
Austria g.ave it up with her other Itali.an possessions 
in ISGG. — hi. is capit.al of a province of the same name, 
with an area of 855 sq. in. ; pop. (1872) 288,942. 

hlAhfXJ (from the Sanskrit viajt, to think, lite- 
rally, the thinldiig being) is the reputed autlior of 
the most renowned law-book of the ancient Hindus ; 
and likewise of an ancient Kalpa work on Vedic 
rites. It is m.atter, however, of considerable doubt 
whether both works belong to the s.ame individual, 
and avhether the name hi., cspeci.ally in the c.ase 
of the author of the law-book, avas intended to 
designate an liistorical personage ; for, in scvenal 
passages of the Vedas (q. v.), as well as the hlahfi- 
bh!lr.ata (q. aa), hi. is mentioned as the progenitor 
of the Inunian raco ; and in the first chapter of the 
laaa'-hook ascribed to him, he declares himself to 
haa'o been produced by Virfij, an offspring of tho 
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Supremo Bein^, and to haa-e created all this universe. 
Hindu mythology Icnoavs, moreoa'er, a succession of 
hlanus, each of avhom created, in his oavn period, 
the world anew after it had perished at ^e end of 
a mund.ane age. The avord hi. — kindred yadth our 
‘man ’ — ^belongs therefore, properly spealdng, to 
ancient Hindu my-thology, .and it was connected 
aa-ith the renoavned laaa'-hook in order to impart to 
the latter the sanctity' on which its authority rests. 
This work is not merely a law-book in the Euro- 
pc.an sense of the avord, it is likeavise a system of 
cosmogony; it propounds metaphysical doctrines, 
te.aches the art of goa'emment, and, amongst other 
things, treats of the st.ate of the soul after death. 
The chief topics of its twelve books are the folloav- 
ing : 1. Creation ; 2. Education and the duties of a 
pupil, or the first order ; 3. hlarriage and the duties 
of a_ householder, or the second order ; 4. hleans of 
subsistence, and private morals ; 5. Diet, purifica- 
tion, and the duties of women ; G. The duties of an 
anchorite and an ascetic, or the duties of the third 
and foiu'th orders ; 7. Government, and the duties of 
a Icing and tho military e.iste ; 8. Judicature and 
law, private and crimin.al ; 9. Continuation of the 
former, and the duties of the commercial and sen-ile 
castes ; 10. Mixed castes, and the duties of tho 
c.astes in time of distress; 11. Penance and expia- 
tion ; 12. TVansmigration and final beatitude. The 
text, of this work has boon published in several 
editions both in India and Europe. An excellent 
English translation of it avo oavo to Sir W. Jones 
(2d cd., by Haughton, London, 1823), and a very 
good French translation to A. Loisoleiu- Deslong- 
ch.amps (Paris, 1833). 

^MANUAL, in hlilitary' Langu.age, is an exercise 
wHh the musket or rifle, through which recruits .are 
drilled, to give them a free use of their limbs, and 
of the wc.apon regarded merely as a pike. It com- 
prises the first course of instruction after the rifle 
has been placed in tho learner’s hands. 

MAXTTEL I. COMNEHUS, Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, .and fourth son of the Emperor Calo- Joannes, 
avas born .about 1120, and succeeded his father in 
1143. He bec.amc .at once involved in an uninter- 
rupted series of wars both with the eastern and 
western n.ations, .and greatly' distinguished himself 
by' his courage and heroism. In 1144, E.aymund, 
Prince of Antioch, who had thrown off the Byzan- 
tine yoke, w.as compelled to submit again to v.assal- 
.ago; and in the following ye.ar, the Turks, who 
had invaded Isauria, avere paralysed by repeated 
and decisive defe.ats. In 1147, the Crusaders, under 
Louis VII. of Fr.ance, and Conrad III. of Germany, 
marched through M.’s dominions without hindr.anco 
on his part, .as ho avas at this time prcp.aring for his 
not.ablo contest anth P.ogor, Icing of Sicily', for the 
possession of Greece. At first, this contest avas 
highly f.avour.ablo to IM. ; but after tho death of 
Koger, the fortune of aa'ar changed, .and peace aa'.as 
concluded in 1155. Tho rest of his life avas spent 
in wars aa-ith the Hung.arians and Turks. 110 died 
24th September 1180. 

MANXJ'IIE. This is a term applied to a great 
avai-icty' of substances, miner.al as aveU ns organic, 
avhich haa'e been used for the puipose of increasing 
the produce of those jilants that man selects for cuf 
tiv.ation. Lime, and the ashes of a'cget,ables, haa'o 
been applied to the laud to increase its fertility' from 
time immemorial ; so also have all kinds of organic 
substances, whether a'egetable or animal. The 
r.ationalo of such .applications to growing plants w.as 
but little understood, till chemistry' revealed to us 
the nature of the materials which entered into the 
composition of all plants. At the present day', much 
definite knowledge has been acquired of the true 



nature and action of tlie various substances that 
are found to increase the growth of our cultivated 
crops. It was long supposed that the food of such 
a varied class of plants as tlie globe presents mnst 
necessarily be very different, almost as much so as 
the difi'Tcnce in their forms and properties of their 
products. Chcmistr3', however, has shewn that the 
food of all plants is very much alike, though some 
classes must he supplied with certain substances in 
greater abundance than others. The great mass of 
all vegetables is resolved into carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia, on being subjected to heat or bumecl 
in a fire. It is these same substances which con- 
stitute the chief food of all plants. The light of 
the sun enables plants to decompose and assimilate 
carbonic acid and ammonia, and J^o manufacture 
out of them tlie various products tbej' contain. All 
organic substances j'ield these by slow decompo- 
sition, as well as bj' combustion. It is for this 
reason that such substances increase the fertility 
of land when added to it. Water is so common an 
article, that nature pro^^des all that plants require. 
Carbonic acid, too, is contained in considerable 
proportion in the atmosphere, and is readily taken 
from it bj- the leaves ; still, it is of great use when 
applied to the soil as vegetable matter, and the decom- 
position rendered accessible to the roots of plants. 
Ammonia exists in exceedingly sparing quantities 
in the atmospjiere, as 'well as in rain and river 
water, so that artificial applications to the soil are 
genorallj- needed to produce full crops. The nitrogen 
which enters into the composition of plants is 
goncralh- supposed to he capable of being only 
assimilated either in the form of ammonia or nitric 
acid ; it is for tins reason that the salts of ammonia 
and nitric acid are all very powerful fertilisers. 
Thej' generallj’’ produce a dark-green colour in the 
leaves, such as is associated ivith healthy groivth 
ami luxuriance. 

But besides carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, 
plants feed upon certain mineral or earthy sub- 
stances, wliioh seem to impart the power of con- 
densing and digesting the other organic elements. 
On plants being burned, they leave lime, potash, soda, 
magnesia, sQioa, sulphates, and phosphates, as ash. 
These substances are all foimd to exist in certain 
kinds of ] lants in proportions which are confined 
within rather narrow limits. The earthy substances, 
it must be remembered, enter into combinations in 
definite proportions with the other constituents, and 
are thus linked together in the vegetable organisms 
as part and parcel of their structure. 

Lime acts as a manuring substance directly by 
suppljung one of the constituents of plants ; so also 
does magnesia. But lime is often added as an agent 
to assist in digesting and preparing the organic 
materials existing in the soil See Lime. Magnesia 
is seldom applied singlj' to the soil ; it is usually 
as.sociated vath limestone, and is generally con- 
tained in the soil in quantities sufficient for the 
avants of plants. 

Potash is a substance most essential for all our 
cultivated plants ; its market-price, howeamr, is so 
high, that farmers seldom apply it directly to the 
soil. They empIo5' certain crops, such as clover and 
turnips, to gather it up for them in the soil. These 
are consumed on the farm hj' cattle and sheep, and 
as little potash enters into animal tissues as a 
permanent constituent, it is mostly returned to the 
dungliill in the excrementitious matters. Farm- 
j'ard dung thus possesses a value of its own, by 
supplying this constituent, which cannot be bought 
economically in the market. Soda can be easily 
obtained in the form of common salt, but as this 
■substance is usually associated with potasli, the one 
is found in the dung-heap as well as the other. 


Common salt is applied to corn-crops that are grow- 
ing too rapidly. The salt has the effect of stiflening 
the straw, and rendering it less liable to lodge. 
Salt is also used with great success in gronfing 
mangold-wm-zel, as this is a plant W'hioh was 
originally taken from the sea-shore. 

Sulphates . — Every plant contains a quantity of 
sulphur, which is derived from the sulphates that 
are found in the soil. Sulphate of magnesia has 
often been applied with marked effect for turnips 
and potatoes, but its use does not commonly pay 
the expense of the application. A much cheaper 
source of sulphur is found in sulphate of lime or 
gj^psum (q. V.). 

Phosphates . — These are largely used in agi-lculture. 
Phosphoric acid being very sparinglj' diffused in 
most soils, many plants have apparently great diffi- 
cidty in obtaining as much of this material as is 
necessary to rapid growth, and hence the import- 
ance of an artificial supply, which is administered 
in the form of phosphate of lime. The chief sources 
of this important element are Bones (q.v.), Apatite 
(q. V.), and Guano (q. v.). The reason of its import- 
ance, and the principle which should guide its 
application, are explained in the article Boxes as 
Mantjee. 

Nitrogenous Manures . — Plants are supplied with 
nitrogen in the form of nitrates, or of salts of ammonia. 
Nitrates and the salts of ammonia promote grouili 
in all cultivated plants when the earthy substances 
that enter into their composition are present. Nitro- 
genous manures are often beneficially applied without 
other substances to grain, because the gi-ain-plants 
have greater facilities than the turnip for taking 
up phosphates and other constituents from the soil. 
So also, to a still gi-eatcr extent, do we see tho 
operation of this principle in the case of grass. 
Having a permanent staff of roots in the sou, the 
plants are re.ady to gather up the necessary supply 
of'mineral food when .abundant nitrogenous food is 
presented to them, .and thus nitrogenous manures 
of all kinds have very marked effects on grass. 
What determines the amount that can he profit- 
ably applied to tbe different cultivated plants, is 
simply tho capability that each species possesses of 
expanding under such treatment. 

Farm-yard Manure . — This is tho most valuable 
manure that the farmer uses. It contains all tho 
elements of plants, .and without its use in ordinary 
circumstances, the fertility of the land would rapidly 
deterior.ate. The richer the food upon which stock 
ia fed, so much the richer the maniuro produced. 
Stock fed upon straw and water leave a very inferior 
manure, th.at requires to be largely supplemented by 
other materials. Turnips add largely to the v.aluo 
of manure, and oilcakes of aU Idnds, from contain- 
ing nitrogen and tho c.arthy matters of tho seeds of 
oil-bearing plants, produce a rich manure. Eann- 
yard manme, under ordinary circumstances, is muoli 
more valuable for some kind of crops than for 
others. Tbe potato, for example, cannot be raised 
with much success, unless it he supplied with tliis 
or other bulky manure having the greater niunher 
of mgredients present. This does not .appeivr to 
arise from its absolutely requiring more of any one 
substance than many other plants th.at can do far 
better without artificial supply. It seems to be 
owing rather to a deficiency of power to gather its 
food when dispersed through tbe soil. A large 
allowance of farm-y.ard manure is therefore applied 
to the potato wlien , it is grown in gre.at qu.antities. 
Tbe be.an, also, is dependent on farm-yard manure 
more than the pea. Large breadths of turnips are 
often raised without f.arm-yai'd manure, as, when 
supplied with phosphate and nitrogen, the3'’ seem to 
have greater facilities for taking up ivkat is diffused 
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througli tlio soil. The weaker and poorer tlio soil, 
tlio more important does f.arm-y.ard manure become 
for all plants. Farm-yard manure also tends to 
render soils more adapted for caiTjnng clovers, and 
many formers alwiiys apply this to lands -wliicli arc 
to be sown out in grasses. 

Liquid Manure . — This is a fovonrite manure in 
man 3 ’ districts. Sootcb and English formers, in 
general, cnde.avoiu- to have all the liquid excrements 
of the stock .absorbed by tbe str.aw, and carried out 
in tbo solid form. On many forms, however, for 
more is produced than can bo absorbed bj"^ tbe 
str.aw. Various modes b.ave been adopted to .apply 
it when this is the case. It is commonly done bj' a 
large barrel dnawn bj' a horse ; the liquid is distri- 
buted bj’ a’.arious methods as the horse wallcs over 
the gi-onnd. The liquid manure is commonlj' appbed 
to grasses, more cspcoially to clovers or rye-grass, 
common or It.alian. As the liquid aceumidates, it 
maj’- bo applied to the young grasses as soon as the 
corn crop is removed. The plants, being vigorous in 
a\itninn, absorb it, and foian roots and juices that 
are available as soon as the groaring season arrives. 
It maj' be aiiplied during inteiwals of mild weather 
during the avhole winter. It is, no doubt, most 
economical to apply it at the sc.ason of grou-tb, .as 
the roots t.ako it up then very re.adilj’, and there is 
comp.arntivcl.v little waste from being washed out 
of luo soil, in some largo establishments, the whole 
urine is collected during the winter in largo tanks, 
and applied in spring. This has been done on a 
largo scale bj' means of underground pipes laid over 
the fields, the liquid being distributed by mc.ans of a 
pump and hose. Steam or water power has been in 
some cases aiqilied to this operation ; in others it is 
oiTected by graWtation, when the situation of Ete.ad- 
ing and rcser.'oir suits. In wet wc.alhor, the liquid 
inaimro can bo put on prettj' strong, but in diy 
sveathcr largo quantities of water are added for tlio 
jiurposo of diluting it, and not allowing it to injure 
the plants. Liquid manure is exceedingly rich in all 
the elements of plants, and is v.aluablo for .all crops; 
but there aio often considerablo jiractical difliciiltics 
connected with its use and distribution. 

IMA'EXJSCEIPT.S, lu.onxATiON or, the art 
of painting nianiiscripta srith miniatures and orna- 
ments, an art of the most remote antiquity. The 
Egj'ptian p.apjTi of the ritualistic cl.ass, as old as 
the ISth djmast}’, are ornamented aritli aagnettes 
or miniatures, attached to the chapters, cither 
designed in black outlines, or painted in prim.arj' 
colours in temjiera. Except these papja-i, no other 
manuscripts of nutiquitj* wore, strictl}' spe-alcing, 
illiiiiiinatcd ; such Greek and Rom.an ones of the 
1st c. .as have reached the jiresent d.ay being 
written oul^'. Flinj’, iinleed, mentions from Varro 
that authors had their jiortraits p.aiutcd on their 
works, and mentions a biographical work, with 
numerous portraits introduced, out all aiich h.avo 
disajipcarcd in the uTcck of ages ; the oldest 
illimiiiiatcd MSS. which have Biirvivcd being 
the Liosccridcs of Vienna, and the Virgil of the 
Vatican, both of the 4th c., and ornamented arith 
aagnettes or jiicturcs in a Bj’zanfinc .stjdo of art. 
St Jerome, indeed, in the sanio century, com- 
plains of tile abuse of the practice, as bIicuti by 
tilling up books with capital lettere of preposterous 
size; but the manuscripts of this and the Bubse- 
quent centurj’ are ornamented with rubrics onlj', 
as evidenced bj^ the Codex Alexandrinus and other 
manuscripts. I’robablj' the art of illumination was 
derived foom rubrics, as tho emperors in tho 5th 
c., commencing arith Leo (470 A. D.), signed in tliis 
colour, like tho Chinese, and tliis ‘ a’eruulion reply',’ 
adopted by Charles tho Bold in tho 9th, continued 
doavn to the 13th century'. Tho art of illuminating 
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manuscripts with gold and silver letters is supposed 
to have been derh'cd from Egypt, but it is remark- 
able that no papyrus has any gold or silver intro- 
duced into it. The artists U'ho painted in gold, 
called Chri/sographi, are mentioned as' early' as tho 
2d century. One of the oldest manuscripts 'of this 
sly'lo is tho Codex Argcntcus of Ulphilas (3G0 a.d.); 
and tho charter of ICing Edg.ar (9CG a.d.), six 
centuries later, shews tho uso of these letters. Gold 
letters seem to have been used in tbe East during 
tho 12th and 13th centuries. At an e.arly period, 
the uso of illuminated or decorated initial letters 
commenced, which is to be distinguished from tho 
illuminated or p.aintcd p.agcs placed at tho head 
of Byzantine manuscripts. Originally, they were 
not larger than tho text, or more coloured ; but tho 
Syriac manuscripts of the 7th c. have them_ with 
a pattern or border ; .and they go on increasing in 
size and splendour from the Sth to the Hth c., when 
largo initi.al letters, sometimes dccor.ated with littlo 
pictures or miniatures, camo into fashion in tho 
Greek and L.atin manuscripts. Tho subjects of tho 
figures mixed up with the Arabesque ornaments 
often rcfciTod to tho te.xts ; w.arriors and warliko 
groups of figures being introduced when tho text 
referred to war ; symbolic.al representations of hell, 
where the chajiters following treated on that region. 
These initial letters soon increased to a gre.at size, 
being from 2 to 24 inches long ; they wore most used 
in the Sth and 9th centuries, but continued till tho 
12th c., and degenerated in tho IGth to tho last 
decadence of art — the grotesque. Tho .art avhich 
flourishediu tho E.astern and Wcsteni Empires p.asscd 
over to Ireland, and there g.avo rise to a separate 
school or land of illumin.ation. This stylo, which 
consists in a regular scries of interlaced ribbon orna- 
ments, often terminating in tho heads of gryphons 
and other animals, seems to have boon derived from 
the later patterns of Byzantine .art, seen on mosaics, 
mural paintings, and other objects. Some, indeed, 
liavc thouglit that they are of oriental origin. Tho 
BO-c.alled Durham Book, in tho British Museum, 
of tho Sth c. is a splendid example of the school 
which was established in lloly Island by St Aidan, 
and in Kent by St Biuist.an, before tho end of tho 
Gtli century. A remarliable M.S. of tho Cth century 
is tho Book of Kells (q. a-.), at Dublin. The Scrip- 
torinni of tho monastery at Hyde, near ■\Vinohestcr, 
was celebrated at this period for its illuminations ; 
and the celebrated St Dunstan of Glastonbury 
applied in early youth his t.alents to this art. Tho 
minute size and number of interlacements of tlio 
Look of Kcils, .at Dublin, is quite avoiiderfid ; 
while tho Bcucdictional of Ch.atsworth, executed 
by Olio Godcuinnn of Hyde for Ethelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester (1100 A. D.), cxliibits a bold style of 
art and oni.amciit. Separate schools prevailed in 
tho 11th c., the Greek or Byzantine manuscripts 
of the period c.'diibiting a fine style of ornament 
derived from tho Byzantine school ; avhilo tho Latin 
manuscripts of tho period aro distinguished by' tho 
uso of a light blue and green in titles and pictures. 
VTiile, however, tho orn.aments of tho Byz.antino 
and Latin schools were of a more purely architeo- 
tur.al character, and tho Auglo-Hibernian, Saxon, 
and oven Fr.anco-Gallic manuscripfo of Charlemagno 
and his successors exhibit a umon of Boman and 
Gaulish trc.atmcnt ; a now Icind of work .arose in 
tho 10th c. in England, c.allcd tho Opus Anglicum, 
resembling more in, character tho ornaments of 
Gothic areiutecture, a remark.ablo sjiecimen of which 
is Been in tho Gospels made for Knut or Canute. 
During tho 12th c., there arose a new stylo, to- 
tingiiished by tho profusion of its ormamentation, 
intricato mode of illumination, and abundant uso 
I of gold and silver. Tho taste w.as false, but the art 
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I bad bocotae more special, blank spaces being left for 
j tbe limners to fill in. In tlie 13fcb c., the art stUl 
I -nrorc deteriorated in Western Europe-»long-taiIed 
I illuminated initial letters ayere introduced ; the 
I background avas often of gold, on avhich the oma- 
I ments and subjects avere coloured in a style resem- 
bling oil-painting, from 1190 to 1230 ; manuals avere 
then prepared to instruct the limner, and the art 
a\'a 3 formalised. The Gothic style of ornament of 
this age had superseded the Roman or Byzantine of 
prerioiis centuries. In the 14th c., the art greatly 
inij)roa’cd ; the border or ornament running all round 
the paee avas introduced, and the ornament^ ‘were 
interiiolated and enriched avith miniature pictures, 
even by celebrated artists, as Niccolo Pisano, 
Cimabue, Giotto, in Italy. Feav voltes, hoarever, 
avere illuminated tUl after the reign of Edavard I., 
avheu the art took a further dea'elopment ; grotesque 
figures avere introduced, and are alluded to by 
ai-ritcrs of the period. In the 15th c., continuous 
borders and fine miniature pictures avere in use, and 
toavards the end of the ceuturjg celebrated avorks of 
this nature avere pro'duced by Giulio Clovio in Italy, 
and Lucas a'an Leyden in Flanders, the Van Eycks, 
and IMemling or Hemlink ; medallions of exqaiisite 
style and finish aa'ere inserted in the border. Of this 
age, the nlost beautiful knoavn specimen is tho Booh 
of Hours of Anne of Brittany, aadfe of Louis XII., 
■ndth borders of natural plants on a gold ground. 
Tho Italian 'art of the same age avas symmetrical 
rather than picturesque and naturalistic, but on 
solid backgroimds ; the ornaments, although resem- 
bling those of preceding centimes, are distinguished 
by the introduction or miniatures. In the 16th 
century, in the reign of Louis XIV., the art became 
extinct, ending ai’ith a style of painting _ called 
camaleu gris, a kind of monooluome, in avmch the 
lights are avhite or gold, and shaded so as to 
emidate bas-reliefs. Among oriental nations, the 
Persians, Hindus, and Chinese have_ Uluminated 
manuscripts of great beauty, none of which, however, 
can compete with those of the 'Western nations in 
antiquity. For beauty of design, some of the Arab 
manuscripts are charming, but their antiquity does 
not reach beyond tho 13th century. The Chinese 
Buddhists have also illuminated classics, or religious 
books of Ih.’ir sect, one of which, the Diamond Booh 
as it is called, in the British Aluseum, has a text 
splendidly printed in silver and gold letters on a 
■blue ground ; and the -vignettes -charmingly painted 
in tempera, on macerated leaves of the Ficus Indica. 

Humidirey, H. Noel, Arl of Illumination (12mo, 
Lond. 1849) ; Shaw’s Illuminated Letters (foL 1828) ; 
Bradley, J. W., Manual of Illumination (12mo, 
Lond. 1800). 

MANUTIUS, Aldus (Aldo, a diminutive of 
Thcobaldo, his b.aptismal name), a great printer 
and improver of the art of printing. His name, 
in its Italian form, is melled in three different 
ways by himself or his descendants, viz., Manuzio, 
Manuzzi, and Mauucoi; while from his patron, 
Aberto Pio, Lord of Carpi, he took also the name 
of Pio, and, after the year 1503, always designates 
himself Aldo Pio Manutio Romano. He is often 
called Adus the Elder. He was bom at Bassiano, 
near Velletri, in the States of the Church, in 1449, 
and established a printing-press at Venice in 1490 
(though the first book bearing a date has 1494),- 
from wliich many works were issued (see Aldine 
Editions). He died 1515. 

MANZONI, Alessakdeo, one of the most 
admired of modem Italian novelists, was horn at 
Milan in 1784, of noble parents, his father being 
Count Manzoni, and his mother the gifted daughter 
of the great savan, the Marquis ’ Becoaria. Fkom 


youth, the literary predilections of M. gave good 
promise of his after-mental development. In 1806, 
at the age of 21, his essay on poetry, entitled Versi 
Sciolti, was inspired by the death of Carlo Im- 
bonati, an intimate family friend ; and in 1810 his 
sacred lyrics met with general admiration. Several 
tragedies, written with much spirit and originality, 
attracted notice not only in Italy, hut in France and 
Germany ; and foremost amid the warm admirers 
and favourable critics of M. stood Goethe. The 
work, however, by which M. attained to European 
fame is his historical novel, I Promessi Sposi — a 
hlilaneso story of the 17th c., translated into Ger- 
man, English, French, and other tongues — (3 vols. 
Aldan, 1827), by whieh a new era may be said to 
have been created in the fictitious literature of his 
eountry. The tale abounds in interesting sketches 
of national and local Italian customs and modes of 
life, portrayed ■with unflagging spirit and humour, 
■while various grave historical events are narrated 
•with force and grandeur of style, especially the 
episode of the plague in Aldan. AI.’s ode to Napo- 
leon (1823) is noble in thought and diction. The 
poet’s later years were spent in strict and devout 
seclusion, the free tendency of his early opinions 
having been succeeded by a stringent conformity to 
the doctrines of Rome. A complete edition of M.’s 
worlcs, in 5 vols., was published by Tommaseo in 
Florence (1828—1829). He died in 1873. 

AIAOR, the royal ofiSoial who, in the early periods 
of Scottish history, was placed over crown or fiscal 
lands, and at an after-time became the Thane. A 
similar ofiicial, the Maer, existed in Wales. 

AIAORTS (pronounced mou'ris, a word meaning 
indigenous) is the name given to themselves by 
the inhabitants of New Zealand, and that by which 
they are now usually designated by ethnologists. 
The AL, in common -with the natives generally of 
Polynesia, belong to the Malay race or famdy of 
mankind. Though calling themselves indigenous, 
the AL have a tradition that their ancestors migrated 
to the present seat of the nation from the island of 
Hawailci about 500 years ago. They came in seven 
canoes, which had outriggers, to prevent foundering, 
and were called Amatiatia, being very different from 
those subsequently used by them, which were much 
simpler in construction, and named Wakka. The 
first of these canoes that touched at New Zealand 
was named Aawa, and this brought over the first 
settlers from whom the AI. are descended. H any 
faith is to bo attached to this tradition, Hawaiki 
was, probably, the same as Hawaii, the principal 
of the Sandwich Islands, distant about 4000 miles 
north-cast of New Zealand. Some, however, sup- 
pose that it may have been Savaii, one of the 
Samoan or Navigators’ Islands, a group not half that 
distance away. The tradition says nothing of any 
indigenous population found in New Zealand before 
the arrival of these immigrants. Alany writers, 
however, incline to the belief that it was preiddusly 
inhabited by a darker race, somewhat akin to the 
Papuas of New Guinea, sometimes called Negritos 
and Pelagian negroes. Supposing that the two 
races, in process of time, intermingled, this might 
account, in some measure, for the differeuoes appa- 
rent between the M. and the Tahitians, Samoans, 
Sandwich Islanders, and other natives of the Pacific. 
But whether of pure or mixed race, all testimony 
combines in representing the AI. as a nation standing 
very high in the scale of humanity. The skin of the 
Maori is in general of an olive-broivn colour, but there 
are some in whom the shade is much lighter, while 
in others it is darker. In stature they almost equal 
Englishmen, and have a powerful muscular develop- 
ment. They have -well-shaped, inteUectual heads, 
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and their features, when not tattooed, might almost 
be taken for European. Eew of them have be.ards 
or whiskers, it being an immemeriiil custom with 
them to pluck out the hair on the f.ace with pipi 
shells. On the head, the majority have long black 
hair, with a slight wave in it ; but ■n'ith some it is 
of a reddish tinge, and some JI. .ag.ain have the hair 
slightly fri2zled. Their eyes are large, their lips 
thick, and their teeth, unlike those of most savage 
nations, are large and irregular. The women are of 
less stature than the men in proportion, .and are in 
other respects inferior to them, perhaps fi’om their 
raarrjdng too young, and ha\ung to perform too 
much of the drudgery of life. Some of the women, 
however, are represented as hemg delicately moulded, 
with long C3’elashes, pleasing features, aud a plain- 
tive, pathetic voice, which makes them highly inte- 
resting. Both sexes used to practise tattooing, a 
custom which has been almost abandoned since 
the conversion of the M. to Christianit3a It was 
a painfid oper.ation, performed with a hammer and 
saw-like chisel. The punctures were stained with 
vegetable dyes, and the patterns, which extended 
over the face, hips, thighs, &c., represented orna- 
mental scrolls and figures, supposed to denote the 
rank of the individual wearing them. The women 
were but shghtly tattooed, with a few lines on 
the lips, chin, and occasionally other parts of the 
hod3’. The priests were the principal operators, 
and during the process, ancient songs were sung, 
to cnoour.age, divert the attention, and increase the 
patience of the sufferers. This tattooing was 
supposed to make the blaori youth both more terrible 
iu the e3'cs of his enemies, and more acceptable in 
those of his mistress. Another remarkable custom 
among the M. was that of the taboo, by which the 
priest could make certain persons and things sacred 
and inriolate. This was partly a religious and 
partly a political ordinance, and was so much 
respected, that even in war-time hostile tribes left 
unharmed aU persons and things thus protected by 
the taboo of the opposite side. Cannibalism, a much 
more heinous and .abominable custom, pr.actisod 
so lately as arithin the last forty-five years, was 
universally prevalent among the M. before their 
conversion to Christianit3a The last instance of it 
occurred in the 3'ear 1843. ‘ Now, hoavever,’ says 

Dr Scherzer ( Voyarje of the Novara), ' any .allusion 
to this revolting practice is vcr3’ jiainful to the 
Neav Zeal.ander, as reminding liim of his former loav 
position in the seale of n.ations. Every time that 
ave endeavoured to make .any inquiry of the 
n.atia'es respecting this custom, they avithdrcaa’ with 
an ashamed look. In like manner, dogs’ flesh has 
ceased to be an article of food, ever since the 
introduction of pork 1)3' C.apt.ain Cook. Formerl3', 
the native or Maori dog, avhich .at present is a’Cty 
sc.arce, was e.aten on cert.am occ.asions, aa'hile its 
blood pl.a3'ed a someaa-hat conspicuous part in 
Maori pharmacy.’ Infanticide, which also prea'ailed 
largely among them in "their days of heathenism, 
is now univei-sally .abolished, and the same is the 
case avith slavery and polyg.amy. The M. gcneraU3' 
marry very 3'oung, and instances are laioam of 
fcm.ales among them becoming mothers even at 
the tender age of eleven years. Their marriages, 
however, are not very productive, three in a famity 
being considered a good .average, and many of these 
d3’ing in their first year. It is difficult to accoimt 
for this, seeing that the M. of the present day 
are not addicted to intemperance, lilce other half- 
civilised tribes. The wars of the M. were formerly 
carried on arith spears and clubs of various kinds, 
manufactured from stone and wood. Their most 
rem.arkable weapon avas a spear of nephrite, avhich 
descended among the iirincipal chiefs from father 
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to son, and avas regarded as a kind of sceptre, and 
even a sacred object. It aa'as called Merimeri, 
‘ the fire of the gods,’ and was sometimes used for 
scalping prisoners. There are other weapons of 
nephrite in use among the M. ; they' are much 
sought after, and very costly. The use of firearms 
is noav, however, very general among the M., and 
that they are adroit marksmen has been made but 
too apparent in their contests with English troops. 
The language of the M., Eke the Pol3Tiesi.an lan- 
guages generally, belongs to the Malay family. Its 
alphabet comprises only fourteen letters, viz.. A, 
E, H, I, K, M, N, 0, P, E, T, U, W, and Ng. Seven 
tolerably distinct dialects are spoken among them. 
The language is represented as rich and sonorous, 
well ad.apted for poetical expression, cspeci.ally of 
the l3)ric kind. The M. have an abund.ance of 
metrical proverbs, legends, and traditions, of which 
a coEection has been' made by Sir George Grey. 
The3' are also passion.ately attached to music and 
song. More than five-sixths of the M. are now 
converted to Christi.anity. Of these, such as live 
within the English settlements are becoming gradii- 
aEy assimilated to our own colonists, for the most 

р. art we.aring the European dress, &c., whEe those 
further removed are content with the blanket, 
which has come to supersede the native cloth. 
They generally practise agriculture, but will not 
work very hard. The3’ are good sailors and fisher- 
men, and, indeed, more than a hundred coasting- 
vessels of a good size are now the property of 
n.atives. Tlie M., however, as a nation, although 
re.ady to imitate our manners and customs, are not 
quite contented with our colonial rule, and have 
frequently raised the standard of revolt against 
Britain under their native chieftains. In 1861, hos- 
tilities commenced between the M. and the British, 
which terminated in favour of the latter the follow- 
ing year. In 18C3,av.ar broke out again, the M. having 
conspired to expel the British troops. In 1 868, they 
massaered many of the settlers, and resisted, to des- 
peration, the troops sent to quell them — a feat accom- 
plished the foEowing year. Pop. (1868) only 38,540. 

MAOEMOE, the old equiv.alent of the earl in 
Scotl.and, an offici.al simil.ar to a Maor (q. v.), but 
placed over .a proi'ince instead of a th.anage, an 

с. arldom or county instead of a baron3', exercising 
the office of ro3',al deput3' or steward over the 
territor3' of avhich ho had at a still e.arlier period 
been the independent lord, and probably retaining 
to himseU the third part of the royal rea-enues and 
prerog.ativcs. Prior to the introduction of feudaEsm, 
Scotland seems in theory to have been subdivided 
into maormordoms, each made up of the maormor’s 
portion and the king’s, in later language, the earldom 
and the reg.alit3', over both of which the maormor 
exercised his office, though the former avas, in a 
special sense, his own. Practican3-, hoavever, in 
ccrt.ain of these districts the Idng retained both 
maormordom and regaEty in his oara hands, and 
the maors held their thanages directly of the 
soa'ereign, avithout the intera’ention of a maormor. 
As the feudal system extended, the maormors were 
cona’erted into earls, avho avere confined aa'ithin the 
Emits of their oaa'n districts, the E.arl of Fife alone 
retaining the privilege of exacting hiS rights over 
the whole province. 

MAP (L.at. mappa, a toavel). A map is a delinea- 
tion, on a pl.ane, of some portion of the surface of a 
sphere, celestial or terrestrial, on aa'hich the objects 
intended to be sheavn are traced, whether stars or 
toavns, mountains, &c. TeiTestrial maps are termed 
geographical, when they refer to the land; and 
hydrographical maps, or charts, when they deEneate 
the shores of the se.a. A perfect representation of a 
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roiintn*. ivitli all its parts in true proportions .and 
1 relative positions, may be made on a globe ; but, 
j tinec tbe simfoce of the c.artb is spliorical, it is 
I not possible so to delineate any large portion of it 
on -.a plane ns to retain these properties. Hence 
I geographers resort to different methods of repre- 
sent.ation called projections (q. v.), n’hioh are of two 
kinds — cither real perspectives from different points 
of viev, or approximative developments. The five 
principal projections are — the orthographic, the 
f-tcrcograjihic, the globular, the conical, and the 
cylindric.al, or Merc.ator’s. 

In the first of these, the flat surface on whiclr'the 
, ' map is drawn is supposed to pass through the centre 
, of the earth, and, according to the distance of the 
I cj’c, the projection is either of the first, second, or 
] third land. In the orthographic, the eye is assumed 
: to bo at an infinite distance from the centre of the 
earth, so that all rays of light proceeding from every 
point in its surface are parallel and perpendicular. 

From the nature of this projection, it is evident 
that while the central parts of the hemisphere are 
.almost accurately repVesented, towards the circum-_ 
ference the countries are crowded together and 
diminished in size. On this account it is of little 
use for geographical, though of ' considerable value 
for astronomical purposes. In the slereographic, the 
eye or point of projection is assumed to be placed on 
tlie surface of the sphere opposite the one to be 
delineated. If the globe were transp.arent, the 
eye would then see the opposite concave surface. 
Contrary to the orthographic, this method contracts 
the centre of the map, and enlarges it towards 
the circumference. Onung to the unequal .area of 
the divisions, and the difiioulty of finding the true 
latitude and longitude of places, this projection 
is not much employed. In order to rectify the 
opposite effects of the two preceding, the globular 
projection, a modification of the two, is generally 
adopted. If we suppose the cyo to bo removed 
from the surface to a distance equal to the sine 
of 45° of the circumscribing circle, the ^projection 
is called globular. In other words, if the diameter 
of the sphere be 200 parts, it must be i>roduced 
70 of these parts, in order to give the point of 
projection.. 

AU meridi.ms and par.allels in this projection arc 
in reality elliptical curves, but as they .approach so 
nearly to being circular arcs, they are vciy rarely 
shewn otherwise. 



NESW, to represent a meridian, and draw two 
diameters, NCS and WCE, perpendicular to each 
other, the one for a central meridian, the other for 
the equator. Then H’and S wiU represent the 
North and South poles. Divide each of the quad- 
rants into 9 equal parts, and each of the radii CN, 
CE, and C also into 9 equal parts. Produce NS 
both ways, and find on it tbe centres of circles 
which will pass through the three points 80 x SO, 
70 y 70, &c., and these arcs described on both sides 
of the equ.ator will be the parallels of latitude. In 
like manner, find on WE produced, the centres of 
circles which must pass through a, b, c, and the 
poles. Having selected the first meridian, number 
the others successively to the east .and west of it. 
A map in this way may bo constructed on the 
national horizon of any place. 

The impossibility of getting a perfect representa- 
tion of special parts of the sphere by any of the 
previous methods, led to the desire for others less 
defective. Of all solid bodies whose surfaces can 
be accurately developed or rolled out upon a plane 
without alter.ation, the cone and cylinder approach 
nearest to the character of the sphere. A portion 
of the sphere between two par.allels not far distant 
from each other, corresponds very exactly with a 
like conical zone ; whence it is that conic.al develop- 
ments m.akc the best projections for speoi.al geo- 
graphic.al maps, and even with some modifications 
for barge portions of the globe. 

A conical projection of Europe (fig. 2) is constructed 
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Fig. 2. — Conical Projection of Europe. 


thus : Dr,aw .a b.asc lino AB of indefinite length ; 
bisect it in E, and at thiat point erect a perpendi- 
cidar ED, to form the ccntr.al meridian of the ra.ap. 
T.ake a space for 5° of batitude, and since Europe 
lies between the 35th .and 75th p.arallels of batitude, 
mark off eight of these spaces along ED for the 
points through which the par.allels must pass. The 
centre from which to describe the par.allels ■will be 
the point in ED where the top of a cone, cutting the 
globe .at the 45th and 65th p.arallels, would meet the 
axis of the sphere. This point will be found to be 
beyond the North Pole, at C. Since on the p.ar,aUols 
of 45° and 65°, where the cone cuts the sphere, the 
degrees' T)f longitude are exactly equ.al to those on 
the globe, if on these parallels distances be marked 
off equivalent to 5° of longitude, in proportion to 
the degrees of latitude in those parallels, and through 
these points straight lines be dr,awn from C, they 
will represent the meridians for every 5°. 

Since all meridians on the globe are great circles 
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passing through, the poles, the north and south 
points at any place correspond 'with the poles of 
the earth. The east and west points, ho-wever, are 
indicated by a lino at right angles to the meridian, 
and do not, except at the equator, correspond -with 
those of the earth. In all the projections hitherto 
described, the direction either of the north and 
south, or of the east and ■west points, is represented 
by a curved line, so that on such a map the coi^se 
of a vessel would almost always be laid down in a 
cmve, which could onlj^ be described by continually 
laying off from the meridian a line at an angle equal 
to that made "with the meridian by the^ point of the 
compass at which the ship was sailing. If the 
vessel were to steer in a direct north-east coirrse by 
one of the pre-vious projections, she would, if land 
did not intervene, describe a spiral round, and ulti- 
mately arrive at the North Pole ; therefore, the 
mariner requires a chart which 'will enable him to 
steer his coimse by compass in straight lines only. 
This valuable instrument is supplied by Mercator’s 
chart, in which all the meridians are straight lines 
perpendicular to the equator, and all the parallels 
straight lines parallel to the equator. 

It IS constructed as follows (fig. 3) : A line AB is 



dra'wn of the required length for the equator. This 
line is divided nito 3G, 24, or 18 equal parts, for 
meridians at 10°, 15°, or 20° apart, and the meridians 
are then dr.awn through these perpendicular to AB. 
From a table of meridional parts (a table of the 
number of minutes of a degree of longitudo at the 
equator comprised between that and every parallel 
of latitude up to 89°), take the distances of the 
parallels and of the tropics and arctic circles from 
the equator, and mark them off to the north and 
south of it. Join these points, and the projection is 
made. . 

This projection, of course, does not and is not 
intended to give a natural representation of the 
earth, its effect being to exaggerate the polar regions 
immensely. The distortion m the form of countries 
.and relative direction of places, is rectified by the 
degrees of latitude being made to increase propor- 
tionably to those of longitude. This is the only 
map which gives an unbroken view of the whole 
surface of the e,arth. 

The term map is specially applied to representa- 
tions of land, or land and water together; while th.at 
of chart is limited to the coast and w.ater surface 
only, she-wing currents, rocks, anchor.age,_ light- 
houses, harbours, soundings, and other objects of 
importance to seamen. 

A geographic.al map proper is a general map of 
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the world, or of a large extent of coimtry. A 
topographical map differs from it in being limited in 
arearand much more detailed. The Ordnance Sur\-ey 
of Britain is a good-example of a topogr.apliical 
m.ap. Besides purely geographical and topographical j 
maps, others are constructed for special purposes, 
which, may be physical, political, or civil, military, 
statistical, historical, &c. 

In order to construct a map, and to determine 
accurately the positions of places on it, a knowledge 
of two elements is essential — viz., latitude or dis- 
tance from the equator, and longitude or distance 
east or west of the meridian adopted. 

Eveiy map, whatever its dimensions, is in some 
definite relation to the actinal size of the globe. 
This relation is indicated by a scale — a graduated 
line she-wing, by its di-visions, the number of miles 
corresponding to any space measured on the map. 
The scales of geographical maps range from about 
800 miles to .an inch (for maps of qnarters of the 
globe) to 10 miles to an inch ; those of _ topo- 
graphic.al maps r.ange from 1 inch to 25 inches 
to a mile, the largest topogr.aphioal maps we have, 
admitting of the most minute details. _ 

The Ordn.ance Survey of Gre,at Britain is on the 
sc.ale of ash re of nature, or one inch of paper to one 
mile of surface. 

A recent improvement introduced into our best 
maps, is that of printing the w.ater-courses in blue 
ink, m.aking the orography and skeleton of every 
country stand out in cle.ar relief, thus avoiding the 
confusion resrdting from aU the lines being black, as 
in older maps. 

MAPES, or MAP, "Waltek, a f.amous medieval 
■writer of Latin verse, called by Lord Lyttleton 
‘ the Anacreon of the 12th centruy,’ was bom some- 
where on the frontiers oi Wales (probably Hereford- 
shire) before 1150. He studied at Paris, and on his 
return to Engkand found entrance to the court, 
bec.ame a favourite with Henry II., and was made 
Archdeacon of Oxford in HOC, after which he does 
not again appe.ar in history. He is thought to have 
died .about 1210. M.’s best known piece is the 
drinking-song, beginning 

Meum cst propositum in tahema mori, 

which has been charmingly rendered into English 
by Leigh Himt. It is part of a longer poem entitled - 
Confessto Oolicc. Considerable doubt, however, is 
now felt as to the proper authorship of the poems 
commonly attributed to M. ; and Mr Wright, who ■ 
has edited them for the Camden Society (1841), 
brines forw.ard several reasons for concluding that 
the author must be a different person from Mapes. 
The most weighty of these reasons is, that Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the intimate friend of the ai-chdeacon, 
severely censures the poems that went under the 
n.ame of Golias, of which the f.amous drinking-song 
w.as one, while in the same breath he waraily praises 
Mapes. It is certain, however, explain it as we 
may, that soon after the time of the archdeacon 
they were regarded as his, .and his name is inscribed 
on them in MSS. of the 14th and 15th century. M. 
also wrote several prose works in Latin and Anglo- 
Norman. 

MAPLE (Acer), a genus of exogenous trees of 
the natural order Accracecc. This order contains 
more than sixty species, natives of the temperate 
parts of the northern'hemisphere, and pai-ticularly 
numerous in North America and the north of India. 
They have opposite leaves -without stipules, usually 
lobed or palmate. The flowers are in _ .axiUary 
corymbs or racemes, small, but abounding in honey, 
and very attractive -to bees. The calyx is generally 
divided into five segments ; the petals, when present, 
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fqn.il in ninnlier to the segments of tho cnlyx, 
pvovr from the margin of n fleshy, hj’pog3mon3 disk 
'Hic fruit is formed of two smaU winged nuts, 
- each •with one nr two seeds. AVith few exceptions, 
I the genus ,tfcr includes tho whole order. — Tho 
, CottMO.v M. (.'1. ca77ipeslrc), a small tree, is a n.ativo 
of Britain, and of many parts of Europe and Asi.a. 
The leaves arc sm.all, and usuallj- five-lohed ; tho 
avo"d compact, fine-grained, takes a high polish, 
and is raucli n-cd by turnei's and for carved work. 
Flvcw.I nearly allied species arc found in tho south 
of Europe.— The SmirED B.tRK M. {A. striah/TTi) of 
Korth iVnicrica, where it often forms great par* of 
I the undergroivth in woods, is reinarkahle for longi- 
I tudinrd lilack and white stripes on its h.ark; .and its 
I v.'ood. which is very white, is iwed for inl.avang in 
I cabinet- work — The Gnn.vn;r. M. or SvcAXtor.c {A. 

I p"7'ilo-;iV7la7i77<), commonly called Pln/iclm in 
I Scotland, is a native of various parts of Europe, 

I hut a doubtful native of Britain, in which, how- 
j ever, it h.as long been common. It attains a height 
' of 7d — 00 feet, has a spreading umbrageous he.ad, 
j and large, palmate, cfiarsely serrated leaves on long 
ctalk.s. It is of (juick grou'tb, and .succeeds well 
nc.ar tho sea, and in other exposed situations. Tho 
I wood is srliitc, compact, and firm ; not li.anl, but 
: c.ap.ablc of a fine polish ; and is used by wbcelwrigbts, 

I turners, fee. It is not apt to warp. Stair-rails aro 
I often made of it,- and ii.attern-blocks for manufac- 
i tones, as well .as bowls, brcad-|ilates, Lc. Stig.ar is 
j fometimo.s m.ado from the sap of this tree, .as from 
j that of several other maplcas ; hut tho species which 
j jachU it most abiindautlj' is the .Sco.an M. (--I. 

I /'7cc'"7ri/77777i) ct Eort'u .Vmoric.a, .a .species which 
I much rctemlik'S the syc imorc, and .ahoiinds in the 
northern parts of tho United .States .and in tho 
I British [)0-S''.s3ion«, avhcrc large quantities of sugar 
are made from it, although only for domestic use. 
j Tlic tniiik of tlie Sug.ar M’. is gcnenallj- more slender 
j than tliat of tho sycamore. To obtain sugar, holes 
1 .are- liqre-d in tho trunk when tho sap is .ascending, 
j early hi spring, before tho srintor frost has passed 
away, in an obliquely ascending direction, at no 
I great distance from the ground, .at fir-st only to tho 
I depth of half an inch, but afterwards dcciiened to 
I two inches , and the sap thus collected is evapor- 
ated in boiluiS over a brisk lire, to the consistency 
j o! simp, strained and poured into moulds, in 
which it cry-.stalliscs into a coarse gray or brown 
, coloured -sugar. It is sometimes afterwards relinciL 
1 Eoiir gallons of ."ap jdeld about one jiound of sugar. 

I A single tree yields from two to six pounds in 
a reason. Daring the .sugar-making eea.”on, sheds 
arc erected in the svoods for tho boiling and other 
rocc'ses of the manufacture. The san cannot 
_ 0 kept long after being collcctciL Good vincg,ar 
Ls made from it, .and a hind of inobassc-s much 
superior to that from tho sugar-cane, .and much 
n.-cd in America with bucksvlicat cakes, Ac. Tho 
wood of the Sugar iL has .a satiny appearance, 

I and is used for c.ahinot-malring ; it is sometimes 
I finely marked arith undulations of fibre, and is then 
j known as TiinCc-cnc M., and is used for veneers. 

I Tiie cultivation of the .Sugar JI. in Europe, for tho 
I sake of ita Biig.ar, h.xs of late been much .advoc.atcd. 

It is not so hardy in tho clim.ato of Britain as tho 
! sycamore, and seems to require a dry and Blicltcrcd 
j situation.— Tho Moiiwav -M. {A. platanoidcs) is a 
I native of tho north of Europe, althongh not of 
Britain, and is also found in North Americ.a. It 
much resembles tho sycamore, .and its wood is used 
for tho same piu-poscs. It is pretty common in 
plantations in Britain. — A Iliraakayan Ejiccics (A. 
i-iUorum), a noble tree, found svith pines and birches 
at great elevations, has recently been introduced 
into Britain. 


Jl^QUI {ArislotcUa Mapd), the only known 
species of a genus of plants sometimes referred to 
the natural order Tiliacece, and which has also been 
made the tjqie of a proposed order. It is an ever- 
green or sub-evergreen shrub, of considerable size, a 
n.ativo of Chili. Tho flowers are smaU, green, and 
yellow, in axillary racemes of no great beauty. 
Tlie fruit is a three-celled berry, about tho size of a 
pea, bkack, acid, and eatable ; tho Chilians make a 
arine from it. Tho wood is used for malcing musical 
instruments, and tho tough bark for tlicir strings. 
The M. sometimes ripens fruit .against a waU in 
England, and is frequently cultivated as an orna- 
ment.al shnib. 

SIA'RABOD FEATHER.S. See ADJT7TAt,T. 

IMA'IIABIITS, a name given to the descendants 
of tho Moravitlcs (Arab, frontier inhabitants), a 
certain Arabic tribe, avhich, in 1075, founded a 
djniasty in the north-aveatom p.arts of Africa, and 
held Morocco and Spain for .a considerable period. 
The Almohads h.aa-ing put an end to their tem- 
poral dominion, their descendants exercise to 
this d.ay a Idnd of spiritual superiority over tho 
Moslem negroes in Barharjg tho coast of Guinea, Ac. 
They form .a kind of priestly order, officiating at 
mosques and chapels, explaining tho Koran, pro- 
aadiiig the faitlifui arith amulets, prophesjang, and 
avork'mg miracles. They arc looked up to avith 
grc.at aave and reverence by tho common populace, 
avho also alloav them a certain vague licence over 
their goods and chattels— their ma-cs not excluded. 
The Great Marnbiit ranhs next to tho king, and the 
dignity of .a Marabiit is generally hercditar>’. One 
of the most eminent M. of our day avas the late 
Ahd-el-Kadcr (q. aa). 

MARACAY'BO, a fortified city of the South 
American republic of Venezuela, is situated on a 
s.andy plain on the west shore of the strait which 
connects the lake of Maracaybo avith tho gulf of tho 
same name. Lat. 10' 45' N., long. 71' ‘10’ \V. It is 
the chief town of tho state of Ziilia (formerly called 
Mar.ac.aybo), conqinsing the territory surrounding 
the lake of M.arac.aybo, and containing 33,075 sq. 
m., and a population of about 00,000. It is a hand- 
.somc toavn, avith a hot but he.althy climate, and 
has a harbour deep enough to contain tho largest 
a'cs=els, but inaccessible to them, owing to the shift- 
ing bar at its mouth. Tho chief articles of export 
arc cocoa, cofTcc, hides and skins, fustic, dividivi, the 
balsam of copaiba, and cotton. In 1S71-2, 23,000,000 
lbs." of coflee averc c.xportcd. Pop. (1573) 21,954. 

MARACAYBO, L.utr, and Golf. The Lako of 
M., in the north of Vcncziiel.a, is ahoiit 100 miles in 
length, .and 70 miles in breadth. It is of consider- 
able depth, but tho bar at its mouth prohibits tho 
entrance of large a‘c.sscls. It is connected arith tho 
gulf of tho same name by a strait upwards of 20 
miles in length, and from 5 to 10 miles in breadth. 
The gulf is a aa'ido inlet of tho Caribbc.an Sea, 150 
miles from cast to avest, and about 75 miles from 
north to south. 

JIA'RAGIIA, an old toavn of Persia, in tho 
province of Azerhijan, 50 miles south of T.abriz, on 
a tributary of Lako Urumiah. It is surrounded by 
av.aILs, .and w,a3 long the capital of the proa'ince. It 
contains taa-o bridges of tho 11th c., and tho remains 
of the observatory of tho cclchratcd medieval 
astronomer, N.asir Eddin. Pop. 15,000, 

MAllAJO', an island on tho north-cast coast 
of Brazil, belonging to tho proa'ince of Para, and 
situated betaveon the estuaries of tho rivers Amazon 
and Para, is 180 miles in length by 125 miles in 
breadth. In tho north-east, it is somewhat elevated, 
avithout trees, and covered by herds of cattle. Tlie 
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ivcstorn portion is low, niul ■wntcrcil l>y numerous 
Btreams. Pop. cstimatcil at 20,000. 

IMAK.VXILVM, or M.Vll.VXlIAO, a rich ami 
important maritime province ot tlic empire of 
Braril, is lioumlod on tlio north 1>\* tlie Atlantic 
Oce.an. Area, M1,0;;0 fipiare miles; pop. (lS72)j 
oSO.OOO. 'I’lio surface is uneven, Imt there is no 
I'.nice of mountains. It is ipta'lrilaferal in sh.apo, 
ami is avntero^l hy nmnerons rivers, which, falling 
into the Atlantic, tiaverso its whole length in a 
direction p.arallel avitli its side.s. It.s climate is 
line, and its soil proihiees a-ast itnanlities of rice, 
Kw the production of avhich it is pccnliarl3' fitted. , 
Cotton, Bno.ir-cane, and fruits arc .also extensively | 
prown. Its surface is still to a proat extent covered , 
M ith forests ; iron and lead oro.s and anliniotij- have | 
heon discovcml; and sheep, cattle, .and horses are 
extensivol.v la'anMl. — The chief cit\' is .Ifonm/itim, 
or .S’lin T.tii: tic Mnraitlmm, the fourth in rank and 
import.ance, and the hest-hmlt citj* in the llrarilian 
empire. It is situated on an isl.aml of tho same 
name, in l.at. 2’ ."d' S., loiip. -IC IS’ W., is rem.ark- 
ahl.v clean, pav, lins|iit.alile, amt poi-p.-rons, and has , 
.a ]iopnlation of oO.OOO. M h the se.at of a hishop, 
contains a cathedral, ten eliiirelies, s ‘veral mon- ' 
a-terie.s and convents, a lyeeiim, and other cdiiea- 
tioiial institutions. ! 

IMAK.VXO, a town of the prosince of X.aples, 
silnafed on a peiith' slopo four miles from X.aple-'. 
Pop. Td02. 

M.\KAXT.VCr..K or C \NN.\CI1.T:. a ii.atnr.al , 
order of emlopemni', plants, \ir.v m'.arlj’ .allied to 
iS’eff'iiarii'-ir (<i. V.), aiKi dilleniu ohielty m haviiip 
all the .stamens petal lihe, and the one fertile st.imen 
l.iteral. They are destitute of tlie aromatic property- , 
sii peiieral in the .s'ei',!)iii;r.-.r. There are .ahont 
1(10 known fpeeu's, all tropie.al or snh tropic.al. 
Tliev are' all lierhaeeoiis reiimals. Xot many of 
them are l.ar.;o or iiot.ahle for tho he.mf.v of their 
(lowers. Tlie tiiherous root-stocks of inatiN’ .ahonnd 
ill itareli. 

>rAll.\SCIU’XO. See I.K.rn n. 

IM.Ml.V'SMT'S IS a term vliK-h was somewhat 
vapnclv (I'esl by the older niedie'.a! wnte-ra to eh'sip- 
nato those’ eases of pem rat eniaeiation or ,atia>|ih\' 
for which til' y 'lid not f'S' .an\’ .’iieeial e.ans-. The 
wonl is now ‘ eldnni iwed except ev-c.asionalh' as a 
synnnvm for tir^-ee me’. e*e tnheTcnIar eliseasc 

of the nies''nt'’ne' elamls. .sle-e* Mokntiiuv, Mn.si:x- 
Tcnic I'lsi isiL 

M.VltAT. .Ire'.' Pevi.. one of the mo.t inf.amons 
cli'iraeti rs of tli" Pn iieh Itee idution, horn IT-K, of 
Proti ’taut paniits, at I’.amiry. m Ne-ntVl.lt'd. JIo 
spent S'lnio «»f his earU* y* .irs in llnt.im , piildisheel 
sever.il tri'.itises in l.omlon ; .ai t"l as a te.aeher of 
laiipu.aees in IMiiihiirph ; amt underwent punish- 
ment for ste.alim.; Knne v.iln.al'le inetlals from the 
iiinsi'um in d.M'orek AfterwanK n tiirninp to P.aris, 
ho practi.sed an inferior hraneli e'f the medical pro. 
fe.ssinn until the nevolnfion hronjht him into jirev 
niirietiee’ as a eh mapopne'. His features ami appear- 
ance avere prole-iiile’. Ins look walil, ami his sjie'eelii'S 
e\tiav.ae.ant,the liidierons imn'.;limp wath the terrihle’. 
Ills influence over the lowe-.st classe.s, hoae'e’Ve'r, soon 
heeanio pnat. He |s-m-d a journal, w-hie’h he at first 
called the ViMkit'c /’nrie/';), lint afterwards tho 
..li/ii tlti I't iijif'’, winch is liistoric.allv conne’ctesl with 
.some of the iiio-t fc.arfid events of that period. Xo 
falselioo.l was to'i monstrous to he jmhlisheil in it, 
no atreieita' ton preat to he jveouimcndeel. It was in 
a pre'at measiiro the inllneiice of M. which le'el to the 
cruelties and mass.icre.s of ,‘se’ptenihi’r 1702, in tho 
midst of which lie av.as elected a memher of tho 
Convention, hut on his appearanco there he avaa 
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received avith almost nm\'crs.al expressions of auhnr- 
rencc. No one avonid sit heside him, and w-hen he 
attempted to spc.ak, a tumult alaa'ays arose. His 
jonriual. noav tho Journal dc la JlcpuhVuiuc, hccamo 
more ferocious and sanpninary than ever. Ho 
dem.andcd the sacrifice of 270,000 heads, and defended 
this in tho Convention, s.ayinp that if these aa-ere not 
pranted, he avonid demand more. During the king's 
trial, he avas urgent for his immediate execution, 
and in his jonnial c.allcd upon tho people to sl.aj’ 
200,000 of the adherents of the old regime, and to 
reduce tho Convention to one-fourth. In April 170", 
M. obtained tho enactment of the fe.arfnl laav against 
Enspcctcd persons, in a-irtno of aa-hicli ‘100,000 avere 
imprisoned. Ilohcsjiierre, Danton, and M. avero 
noav the triumvirate avliieh ruled Prance. But on 
.Tnlj‘ 10, 170.0, avas stabhed in liis oaa-n house b_a* 
Charlotte Coialaa- (q. a-.). This ea-ent avas folloavcd 
ha' some of the avorst atrocities of the Beign ot 
Terror; streams of blood iloaviiig, as avas said, to 
the manes of M., avhose likeness, avith gaping 
avonniD, j’.aiiited ha' David, avas exhibited on an 
altar in the Court of the Loua're, and then hung np 
in the Convention ; avhilst it avas decreed that his 
hmi'=ekcei>cr, avliom he had married ‘ one fine d.aa', 
in tho iiresciice of the Sim,’ slioidd ho maintained at 
the expense of the state. A decree of -Ith Xovember 
170.’! p.aa'o to M.’.s remains the honours of (ho 
Pantheon ; hut tlica' were cast out of it ap.iin on 
Sill Xoa'cmher nOo, and Ids jiictnro avas removed 
from it.s jilaec in the Convention. 

MAKATIC'A, an Italian toani of the proa'ince 
of Basilieat.a, sitnati'd on the .‘-lo]>e ot a mountain, 
in the midst of a lovely ami saUihrions countrj’. 
Pop. GI?('. 

M.-\.'nATIIOX, aneicntl.v, a a'ill.agc on tho c.ast 
co.ast of Attica, about 20 miles "north-e.ast of 
Athcnr, now' c.illed Marathon.a, or, aecoialing to 
Leake, the present Vrnna. It av.as situ.ated in .a 
j’l.ain cl the s.ame name, about six miles in length 
I and three in hiv.adth, avith a li.aekgromul of luoiin- 
' t.iins in the west, and a mar-'Ii both on the north 
and snntli ; eastward, it reached the sea. B\toh’.s 
, liu’ s in the » oy' 0 rcc eorreetl.v d- ‘oi ibc it : 

1 The inoniit.ains look on ^^a^lt!l('Il — 

I Ami Marathon look-- on the sea. 

It is glorioiisla' memnrable as the scene of tho grand 
I defe.at of the IVrsi.in hordes of llariils h^' tho 
' Greeks under Milti.ade.s (-1P0 n.o.). 

I MABAD'DIXG (a avonl, common under 
j orthographic variations, to most of the pnrope.aii 
langnagos, ami, probahla', of identic.al root avith tho 
verb 'to mar’) is im-gnl.ar jilnnder or aiolenco 
otlond to the inh.ahitants o£ a coiintra' ha' the 
india'idii.ds of an anna'. In all .armies avhere 
discipline is mainlainul, inaranding is, at Ic.ast 
proKssodlj', jiiiui'hed h\' death; the jirovost-marshal 
liaving jiower to intliet that j’on.alta' siimraarila' on 
.all olVenders taken in the act. 

MAll.-VtTl'DI, an old Spanish coin, cither ot 
a'clion, avorth about Jtlis of a f.arthing; or of sila'cr, 
aa'orth Iths of a farthing. 

AIABBLB, in its strict and jirojicr sense, is a 
rock cra'stalllsed in a saccharoidal manner, haa'iiig 
the fracture of loaf-sugar, and comiioscd of carbo- 
nate of lime, cither almost pure avhen the colour 
is avhito, or combined aadtli oxide of iron or other 
impurities avhich give a-arious colours to it. But 
man\' other kinds of stone are poiml.arla' included 
under this title. Indeed auj' limestone rock snfii- 
ciontly comjiact to admit of a polish is c.allcd marble. 
It is onl\' in this a-agne sense that the indurated 
nmori>hons rocks used in this countrj' can receive 
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this name. Such .arc the hlaclc, red, gray, and 
I variejnted limestones of the Old Red Sandstone 
I Period found in Devoiisliirc, avhieh are very beau- 
j tiful from the nimihcr.s of exquisitely preserved 
; combs v. hieh ahoniid in them ; the marbles of the 
I Carlionifiroiis .series from Flintshire, Derbj'shire, 
and 'll orlishiro, so full of cncrinites ; the shell 
' marbles from the Oolite rocks at Ranee, Stamford, 

I and Yovil ; and the dark Purbeek and Petworth 
I marble', beautifully ‘figured’ u-ith shells, from the 
I It'ealdea strat.i, ivhich avero so much used by the 
.aichitccts of the middle .ages. 

Sa''charino or statuary marble is a white fitic- 
grained rock, resembling loaf-.sug.ar in colour and 
texture, avorking frcelj-iu every direction, not liable 
to .splinter, and taking a fine polish. Of, the marbles 
^ used 1)3- the aucients, the most famous .are — Parian 
' marble, a -finely granular and very dur.ablo stone, 

I u-ith a avaxy a])pearanco when polisheiL Some of 
the finest Grecian sculptures were formed of this 
marble, among others, the famous Venus de IMcdici. 
j Tlio marble of Pentclicus was .at one time preferred 
[ b}^ the Greeks to Parian, because it was arbiter and 
j finer grained. The Parthenon aa-.as cntirel3' built of 
j it, and man}- famous statues still remain avhich aa’cre 
executed in this marble, but the}- are alw.ays more 
or less weathered, never retaining the beautiful finish 
of the Parian statues, Tlic.quarrics .at C.arrar.a were 
known to the ancient', but the}- h.aa’o been more 
exteusivel}- avroucht for modem sculptors, avho 
uso^ tins marble chiefl}-. It is a fine-grained, pure 
ai'liitc marlile, but i.s so often traa-ersed b}- gr.aa* 
veins, tliat it is diilicult to get largo blocks free from 
tliom. Of coloured marbles, the best knoavn are 
tlio Ro'-=o Antico, a deep lilood-rcd, sprinkled avith 
minute avhitc dots; Verde Antico, a clouded green 
produced liy a mixture of avliito marldc and green 
serpentine ; Giallo Antico, a deep 3'cllow, avith 
black or yellow rings ; and Kero Antico, a deep 
blaek m.arijlc. ^ 

Tlio ciyst.allino stnieturo of marbles in.a}' bo the 
original condition in avhich tho rock avas fomicd 
as a chemical deposition, in tho samo manner a.s 
some stalactites arc crystalline, but there can bo no 
doubt that the}’ principally owe their structuro to 
mctamoriihio action, avhich has taken place subse- 
quent to thoi.' deposition. This action h.aa-ing at 
the same time destroyed all trace of fossils, in.amlc.s 
averc considered formerly as bclongiug to the Priini- 
tia-e or Jlctamorphio series of rocks ; but avhile 
tliey generally arc members of one of the P.al.Tozoic 
formations, it is now known that some of the 
•statuaiy inarblc.a of Greece and Italy are Secondary, 
and others even Tertiary limestones. 

jrARBLEHEA'D, a fcaport town of Massachu- 
setts, United States of America, on AI.ass.achusctts 
Bay, 10 miles north-cast of Boston. Its population 
avas formerly devoted to tho fisheries, but is now 
.al'o largely engaged in manufacturing, chiefly boots 
.'ind shoes. The toavn av.as settled by emigr.ants from 
the Ch.anncl Islands. At tho close of the rca'olu- 
tionary av.ar, there avere GOO avidoavs ; and .at the end 
of the aa-.ar of 1812, 500 citizens of M. avcrc prisoners 
of war in England. Pop. in 1870, 770.3. 

MARBURG, an interesting old German toaam, 
in the Prussian province of Ilcsse-Xass.au, on both 
banks of the river Lalin, 00 miles north of Fr.ank- 
furt-qn-the-JIain, and 49 miles south-avest of Cassel. 
It-i situation is strikingly beautiful. It is placed 
chiefly on a hill, round avhich are built quaint old- 
fashioned house.s, interspersed avith buildings of a 
later date, and separated by terracc-gardeas. The 
hill is crowned by the stately burg or castle, avhile 
at its base extends the loa-cly v.aUey of tho L.ahn. 
Of the ecclesi.astic.al edifices, the princip.al is tho 


fine Gothic church of St Elizabeth, begun 1255, 
completed 1283, having two towers 303 feet in 
height. It av.as erected in honour of St Eliz.aboth 
(q. a'.), daughter of Andreas II. of Hungary, and 
arife of Ludwig, Landgi-af of Hesse .and Thuringia. 
From her, tho ancestress of the Cassel and D.arra- 
stadt branches of tho House of Hesse, is descended 
the present Princess (Alexandr.a) of Wales. The 
castle of M.arburg avas built in 1005. In one of 
its halls, tho conferences betaveen the Wittenberg 
•and Saviss reformers regarding the Lord’s Supper 
took place. Tho amia-cmity of M. aa-as founded in 
1527 by Philip tho Magnanimous, Landgi-af . of 
He.ssc, and soon became one of the most flourishing 
in Protestant Europe. Among its earliest students 
aa-ere the cclebr.ated Patrick Hamilton, and William 
Tynd.ale, the translator of tho English Bible. The 
uiiia'crsity has four faculties — Theology, Jurispru- 
dence, hledicine, and Arts ; .and comprises .about 
forty professors, twenty lecturers, .and from 300 
to 400 students. It contains a library of 130,000 
a-olumes. Extensia-o ^lotteries and tanneries are in 
operation. Pop. (1871) 8951. 

MARCA'TO, in Music, me.ans in a strongly 
accentuated or marked manner. 

MARCE'LLUS, M. Cmannius, a f.amoiis Roman 
general, of one of tho mo.at eminent plebeian f.amilics. 
He aa-.as consul for tho first time in 222 n. c., and 
obtained a decisive victory over the Insubrians in 
Cisalpine Gaul, slaying avith his oaa-n hand their 
king, Britomartus or Viridorn.arus, avhoso spoils ho 
dcdic,atcd to Jupiter, and avas honoured aa-ith a 
triumph. _ This aa-as tho third and last occasion in 
Roman history on avhich fpolia opima aa-ere ollorod 
to the gods. In tho Second Punic War, M. fought 
as pr.xtor, in 210 n.c., .ag.ainst Hannibal at Nol.a, in 
C.ampania ; and the victory avhich he gained avas 
the more important, as it sheaved that Hannibal 
aa-as not inanncible, and that the Romans had not 
boon irreparably overtliroavii at Cann.-o. In tho 
course of tavo years, ho thrice repulsed the Cartha- 
ginian general .at this place. Being consul again in 
214 l).c., he aa-.as intrusted avith tho command of tho 
aa-.ar in Sicily. Ho took Lcontini, massacring in 
cold blood 2000 Roman deserters aa-hom ho found 
there, and then advanced .against S}T.aousc, avhich 
he tried to storm. All his efforts aa-cro rendered 
unaa-ailing by the skill of Archimedes (q. a-.), and 
he aa-.as comjiellcd to regularly blockade the city. 
Famine, pestilence, and ultimately treachery on tho 
part, of the Spanish auxiliaries of tho S}Taou3.ans, 
cn.ablcd M. to make himself m.aster of tho place 
(212 ii.a), .after aa-hich the remainder of Sicily aa-.as 
soon brought under tho dominion of tho Romans. 
He aa-.as tho first Roman general avho adopted the 
practice (afteraa-.ards so common) of despoiling con- 
quered cities of their avorlis of art. In 210 n. c., 
ho aa-.as .again consul, and avas again opposed to 
Uannib.al, aa-ith aa-hom he fought an indocisia-o 
b.attle at Numistro, in Liicania, and by aa-hom ho 
aaas defeated at Canusiiuii, in Apidia, in 209 B. c., 
but on tho d.ay folloaa-ing retrieved the defeat. In 
208 B. c., he aa-.as for tho fifth time elected to tho 
consul.atc, .and assumed once more tho comra.and of 
tho Roman .army .against Hannibal. When out 
reconnoitring one ilay, ho fell into an ambuscade, 
and aa-as slam. Tho Carthaginian general treated 
his remains aa-ith honour. It ought to bo noticed 
that tho, accounts of M.’s life given by Livy, 
Plutarch, and others, are bolioa-ed to bo very much 
coloured and distorted — as Polybius, one of the 
best and most trustavorthy authorities on tho Piinio 
War, denies that ho ever defeated Hannibal al .all 1 

MAllCELLUS, tho name of tavo popes, of aa-hom 
the Latter deserves special notice, .as haa-uig, when 
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Cardinal MniccUo Ccrvini, taken a tc^ prominent 
part in the diaenssions of tlio Conneil of Ircnt, over 
n'liieli lio \raa i^pointed to prcaido na legato of 
Jiiliiia III. ZIo ia nlao lemarknblo from tlio minor 
but eiirjoua circuraatmeo of bia not complying n-itb 
tbo ancient cuatom by irbicli tbo pope, on bia elec- 
tion, lays naido liia baptiamal name, and aaaumca a 
new ono. Marcello Ccrvini retained on bia devo- 
tion tbo xuinoavliich lie bad ptovioudy borne. IIo 
\r.-ia elected March 9, IGSS, and aurvived bia 
elevation but 22 daya. 

blAllCn, tbc firat month of tbo Homan year, 
nnd tbo thud according to our preaent calendar, 
conaiata of .ll daya. It waa eonaidcred aa tbo iirat 
montli of tbo year iii England until tbo ebango of 
atylo in 17G2, and tbo Icg.al year «'.■» reckoned from 
tbo 2.'Stli March. Tbo Anglo-Sasona called it Illyd 
mnnafA, atoimy month, and limed monath, rugged 
month. Tbero La an old provcrii, atill iiacd by tbo 
Engliah and Scotch niatica, arbieli renreaenta March 
aa borrowing three daya from April ; and in The 
Complat/nt n/ Scotland the}- are tliiia deactilied : 

Tlio firtt it fliall lie wind and wict ; 

Tlio next it dinll lie snnw and aleet ; 

Tlie tliini it aliall lie aio a freer" 

Slinll gar tbo biida atiek to tho treea. 

Blit it ia diapiitril whether tlieao ‘borrowed daya 'aro 
tho laat three of ^lareh nr the tirid threo of April. 

MAl'ClT, a iniiaieal coiiiiioiitinn, chiefly for 
militaiy liinda, with wind iiiatnimciita, intended to 
nceOin]nny tho niarching of tmopi. There arc alow 
and quick iiiarchra, alan iiian'lu a |ieeulinr todiiTvrciit 
rniititriea. 

M Alien A'b'TIA, a puma of Ifcpatiev (q.v.), 
tlir tyiie cf a a'lb-onler diatingiiiahcd by tho apore- 
c.*i!iea liiiriting itregularly, and the aimrca being 
mixed with elaten, liy roiiio iMitaniata elcvateil into 
a distinct onler. Several aperies aro natives of 
Britain, rome of which are very common in moiat 
ahady aitiiatinna, covering nirks, earth, tio^ with 
tln-ir rprrailiiig gri'rii lichen-Iike fninda. 

MAIICIIE'XA, a town of Spain, in tho province 
of Sevilla, and A'l inilea ea't-'oiith-eaat of the city of 
that name, in a distnrt rwli in coni ami olivea. In 
the aaciiiity are siilpliiir batlia, to which many 
invalids report. ro]>. 1 1,GIHI. 

MAIirilKS, tho boiindarica between England 
anil Srntland, aKn between England and Wales, 
.^••e M IKK. 

^lAliriir.S, in Se.iteh I.aw, mean the Imumlarira 
Ilf pMperty. By an aneieiit *ieiiteli <.t.atute, one pm- 

J irii lor can cnnipel an adjoining pnqinelor to join 
liiii in tn cling a niiitiial b nee, or to inNsr half the 
(\p iiae thereof. No aiii h p mi r e\islH in England 
or III Indnnil. 

MAItf'IlINC!, one of the lir-l luci 'itii'a to 
diatinguii-h a body of di-'Cipbin'd tmopa fnim a mere 
crowd of men, ia a ivgiilnr cadenred ste]i, taken by 
every individual, at the i.anie time and with tho 
iiaino font. Tho necessity of this for liamiouioua 
actinn ia obvious. Thu ancient Homan legiona had 
military lllU‘•io to beat tiinii for their marcin In 
tho fciid.al .ages, when infantry fell into disrepute, 
eadenced inarching waa iinnttendrd to, and seems 
only to havo been thoroughly revived by Mardial 
Saxe. The beat miiaic for a march is found to bo 
Foino simple tune, auch na e.an re.adily be jK'rfomicd 
by diaiina and fifc.a. Tbo music, besides preaerving 
the time, ncta na a provcnlivo of fatigue. 

In tho British service, them am tho slow march 
of 7S paces, each of 30 inches, in a minute — 
only usud on {Kirado; tho quick mnroh, of 110 
p.accs, in which all ovohitions am performed ; and 
tho double-quick, of ICO running p.aces, with tbo 


knees raised high. This last caimot bo sustained 
for any great distance and is employed in a cbnmc, 
or in snddcnly^occu^ng n hill or some commandmg 
position, and in a low short internal movementa of 
regiments. 

Oountermarehing is on orolntion by which a body 
of men ebango fronts and at the same time retain 
tho same men in tho front-rank. The operation for 
n oompnny will be nndorstood by tho aimcxcd 
diagram, whero the solid lino represents the first 
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FROKT RANIko 
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Counlcnnarcliing : 

All, all, orlstnM potHIon ; Aall., aJk», tho now poslllon, Tlie 
nrron t denoto the direction In'iilileli tho ranko fjeo. 

position, and tho broken line that afterwards taken 
up, the movement being represented by ' right face, 
quick m.areli, left wheel, forwanl, halt, front, dress.’ 
Un llio s.amD principle, a wholo army will somo- 
times ebango front If after tho countermarch tho 
onler ‘ rear-face ’ bo given, tho same front will bo 
preserved, with tho re.ir-rank in front, and wlmt 
was previously tho right now serving as tbo left. 
A re.w-rank m.ay a1«o bccomo a front-rank 1^ 
merely conntcniiarching round tho end of tho latter, 
which remains nt.ationary. 

MATIOIANI'SI, a town of tho Italian proaineo 
of Cs'erta (Terra ili Lavoro), situated 13 miles north 
of Nniiles, in a low unhealthy plain, in tho midst of 
several lakes, i’oi), WIO, 

MAllCION, the founder of tho Mtarcionites, an 
extremely nscclic Gnostic sect, w,as the son of a 
Bishop of Sinope in Pontiis. In his earlier years, 
ho was a railnr or shiivmaster. Biing cxconi- 
iiiiinieatcil by his father, on account of his lieretic.sl 
opinions, he went tn lloiiic about 1-10 A.D. IIo 
ni.ido several anxious eflbrts to obtain a recon- 
ciliation with the Catholic niiirch, fur ho docs not 
appear tn h.svo Invul rehisni; but his restless, 
pi^’ing, tbenrisiiig intellect constantly led him into 
opinions niid practices too hostilo to those of his 
fellow-Christians to jicniiit of their living passed 
over in rileiice. After his Gn.sl excommunication, 
bo associat-il himself with the SjTian Gnostic 
Cordon, and fniiiidvil a sptem, in somo respects, 
quite antagonistic tn Gliiistianity, Tlio gnspcl of 
Christ, aceunling tn him, consisted in free love of 
the Good; the Mosaic system, with its motives of 
rewanls and ]iiini>-hments, was mere leg.slity; and 
there is ns im-concilablc an opjmsition lictwccn tho 
resiH’clive aiitlinrs of tho ‘Law’ and the ‘Gospel,’ 
i.c., tho Creator, on tho ono hand, and the God of 
the ChridLsns, on tho other, as thcro is benveen 
theso two works, llis system is but imperfeetly 
known ; and it is siipnoseil to havo assumed cither 
three or four aboriginal beings — Good, Evil, Cre.stor, 
and hlatter, Sco Gxoxricsi, Itespecting tho oiit- 
wanl form of worship practised .smoii.g his followers, 
littlo is known save that it had gre.st similarily — 
ns bad their whole religious system — to that of tho 
Maniclm'.ans (q. v.), M. entirely rejected the Old 
Testament; and of tho Kew Testament, all hut a 
few Eji'istlcs and tbo Gospel of St Luke, which Imd 
also to undergo certain changes from his li.sniL 
The firat four chapters wero omitted, and tho fifth 
bo began with tho words : ' In tho IGth year of tho 
reign of Tiberius Cn!s.sr, God c.sma to Capernaum, 
a city of Galileo, and apoko on tho Sabb-atlu’ Tliu 






Mnrcionitca Eulisistctl as a distinct party till' the 
(lih c., and vrcrc diffused through Syria, 33gy])t, 
Palestine, &c. TertuUian and others 'wrotp against 
1 them. 

SI A It D I’ X, a considorablo totvn of Asiatic 
, Turlicy, is strikingly situated, at an elevation of 
' C.'iOO feet, on the southern slopes of tho Slardin 
I Ilills (anciently Slount Slasius), 57 miles south- 
1 cast c£ Diarbcldr. It contains numerous mosques, 
i baraars, .and baths, and tho ruins of an old castle, 
i Tho ornaments in Arahesquo on the gates of 
the citadel are said to be finer than those of tho 
.;\Ihambr,-'_ Pop. about 15,000, of u-hom the htilf 
arc Sloslcm Kurds, and tho other h.alf Ch.aldc.ans, 
Slaronites, and Jacobites (q. v.), and who c.arry on 
mannfacturcs of linen and cotton fafjrics, and of 
leather. During tho decline of the kh.alifate of 
Bagdad, SI. rose to considerable importance, and 
was for a long time the capital of a princip-ality 
under a br.anch of tho Ayubites (doscend.ants of 
Salah-cd-din), but its short-lived glorj' was soon 
after qucnclied by tho advancing tide of the Slon- 
gols. It was subsequently taken by Timftr. 

SIAIIEE', Locir, in the west of Eoss-shiro, Scot- 
land, is IS miles in length, with a breadth varying 
from one to three miles, and a depth, in some 
places, of CO fathoms. Owing to its great depth, it 
never freezes over its avholo extent. It is sur- 
rounded by mountain-scenery which, for wildness 
and grandeur, is not excelled in Scotland, Its 
waters are carried off to tho sea by the river Ewe, 
two miles in length. Tho loch contains numerous 
islets, one of which contains the rom.ains of an 
ancient chapel, 'with a graveyard. 

l\IARE'?iri\IA (corrupted from Marittim.i, situated 
on the sea], a vast marshy region of West Italy, 
extending along tho sea-coast of Tuscany, from 
tho mouth of the Cccina to OrbitoUo, and em- 
bracing an area of 007 square miles. Tlio Pontine 
Marshes and tho Campagna of Rome are similar 
districts. Formerly, these Marommo were fruitful 
and populous plains ; but neglect of tho water- 
courses of tho district allowed tho formation of 
marshes ; and now they have beoomo generators 
of tertiary fevers, and present an aspect of drc.aty 
desolation in tho siunmer months, when the inha- 
bitants flee from their miasmata, prejudicial alike to 
man and boast. Leopold II., the late Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, directed especial attention to the drain- 
age and amelioration of the Tuscan hlarcmme, .and 
considerable success attended their being largely 
planted, trees being a corrcctivo of their ro.aharious 
effects. -From 1S2S to lS-18 tho cost of tho ilr,ainago 
of tho JL was iC531,000.' The ar.ablc hand in the 
vicinity of the JL is exuberantly fertile ; but tho 
harvests are gathered by hired labourers in the 
moat infected districts, and in their emaciated and 
livid features may bo scon the fatal action of mal.ari.a. 
During winter, tho hi. is inhabitable, and jnelds 
good pasture. 

MAEE'KGO, a a-iUago of Northern Italy, in the 
province of Alessandria, situated near tho Bormida, 
in the midst of extensive forests. M. was tho 
scene of a mcmorablo battle, in wliich a French 
army, comm.inded by Bonaparte, and munbering 
fomewhat more than 20,000, defc.atcd and routed 
.12,000 Austri.ans, under General Melas, on the 14th 
June 1800. 

MAKEO'TIS, or MAEEIA, Laice, tho modem 
S3irI:et-el-Mariillt, a salt lake or marsh in the 
north of Egjyqit, extends southward from tho city 
of Alexandria, and is separated from the Mediter- 
ranean, on its north-west side, by a narrow isthmus 
01 fand. In ancient times, its length was about 
42 miles, its breadth about 22. Its shores were 


planted with olives and vines, and tho papyrus, 
which grow upon its banlrs and on its eight islets, 
was famous for its fine quality. In more recent 
times, the canals which fed Lake M. were neglected, 
and its depth and area were much reduced. In 
tho 18th c., the bed had become, in great part, 
a sandy waste ; but in 1801, during the war 
between tho English and Frendi, the sea was let 
in by tho former, and it is now again a marshy lake. 
The passage by which tho sea found entrance was 
subsequently closed up by Mehemed Ali. Tho 
present dimensions of tho lake are about 27 miles 
long by 25 mil es broad. 

MAEGARET, sometimes called the ‘Northern 
Semiramis,’ queen of the triple Scandinavian king- 
dom of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was tho 
second daughter of Valdemar III., king of Denmark, 
and wife of Hakon VIII., king of Norway. M. was 
bom in 1353, and on tho death of her father, with- 
out direct male heirs, in 1375, tho Danish nobles, 

M assing over tho son of 'V'aldemar’s eldest daughter, 
ageborg of Mecklenburg, offered tho crown to M. 
and her husband in trust for their infant son Olaf. 
By the death of Hakon in 1380, M. became solo 
guardian of the young prince, who died at tho age of 
17 in 1387 ; and such was the discretion with o^ch 
she had conducted tho government during her solo 
regency, that the estates of both kingdoms concurred 
in electing her as their joint sovereign ruler. Having 
received tho crown at their hands, she convoked a 
landthing, in which she announced that, avith tho 
concurrence of her subjects, she would nominate her 
gr.and-ncphow, Eric of Pomor.ania, as her successor ; 
.and although, owing to Erie’s inf.ancy at tho time, 
and his subsequent mcapaoity, the real power rested 
in tho hands of M., she contented herself from th.at 
time with the title of ‘ Margaret, by tho grace of 
God, daughter of V.aldom.ar, king of Denmark.’ At 
tho moment that M. was cementing tho union of 
Norway and Denmark, tho condition of affairs in 
Sweden opened the way for a further extension 
of her power; for tho Swedish king, Albert of 
hiccklenburg, had so thoroughly .ahonated tho 
affections of his subjects, that tho nobles, decl.aring 
tho throno vnc.ant, offered to aclcnowledge M. as 
their ruler. Tho queen lost no time in sending 
an .army into Sweden to support her pretensions, 
and defeated the lung’s German troops at Leahy, 
where Albert nnd his son Eric fell into her hands. 
Albert rem.ained in prison seven years, during 
wliich time M. succeeded in wholly subjugating 
Sweden; and in 1397 she made her triumph.al 
entry into Stocldiolm, with her nephew Eric, who 
shortly afterwards was, in his ICth yc.ar, crowned 
Icing of tho three Seandinavi.an kingdoms. On 
this occasion, M. brought forw'.ard the memor.ab]o 
Act of Union, which she had drawn up avith her 
own hand, .and to which were appended the signa- 
tures of seventeen of tho principal men in the three 
Icingdoms. By this remarkable act, Icnowu as 
the Union of Calmar, from tho placo at which it 
avas signed and first promulg.ated, it was stipu- 
lated that tho three Icingdoms should remain for 
ever at peace under one Icing, retaining their own 
laws .and customs ; and that, at the death of tho 
sovereign, if ho left sevenal sons, one of their number 
should be chosen by the com'bined estates of tho 
three realms, who were .also to elect a new Icing in 
the event of tho deceased monarch having died 
childless. • -It had required nU tho genius and con- 
ciliatory power of a M. to fuse the discordant 
elements, of which her_^ triple sovereignty were 
composed, into harmony,' and it is scarcely to be 
wondered, therefore, that her utopian schemes for 
ono vast Scandinavian unity of empire should have 
utterly broken down at her death, and sown tho 
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seeds of dissension for centuries to come. Tlic 
Swedes, wlio were jealous of the Danes, never 
cordially concurred' in tlie act, and were the first 
to attempt to set it aside. M. died in 1412, 
leaving the character of a politic and able ruler. 
AVhere fair means failed to secure her ends, she 
shewed herself ready to act with the astute craft 
for which her father had been noted; and while 
she possessed unusual powers of fascination, she 
seems to have combined masculine vi^ur with 
considerable he.'iut 3 ^ of person. By the Danes, hi. 
has been especiallj’ venerated ; hut they have reason 
to the present day to lament the political blimder to 
which the pressure of circumstances drove her, when 
she converted Holstein into a hereditary lief, and 
thus severed it more completely from the crown, 
to which it had pro^dously stood in the relation of 
an appanage. 

MAHGAEET, St, Queen of hlalcolm Canmore 
(q.v.). 

MARGARET OF ANJOU, wife of Henry VI. 
of England, and daughter of Reno of Anjou, the 
titular king of Siedy, and of Isabella of Lornaine, 
was born at Pont-ii-Mousson, in Lorraine, March 
1423. She was married to Henry VI. of England 
in 1445; and her husband being a person of very 
weak character, sho exercised an almost unlimited 
authority over him, and was tho virtual sovereign 
of the realm ; but a secret eontract .at her marri.agc, 
by avhich hlaino and Anjou were relinquished 
to tho French, excited great dissatisfaction in 
England. Tho strife between the English and 
French, which lost to the former the whole of their 
possessions in Franco except C.alais, w.as charged 
\ipon Margaret. In 1450, oociurcd the insurrec- 
tion of Jack Cade, and soon after, tho country avas 
plunged in tho horrors of that bloody chdl avar 
IvnoaaTi as tho li'^ars of the Hoses (q. a-.). After a 
struggle of nearly 20 years, M. was defe.ated and 
taken prisoner at Tewkesbury, .and imprisoned in 
the Toaver, where sho remained fia'o years, till Louis 
XI. redeemed her for fifty thousand croavns. Sho 
then retired to France, and died at the chSltcau of 
D.ampierre, near Saumur, in Anjou, 25th August 14S2. 

MARGA'RIC ACID (C^.H^^O, . HO) is one of 
tho solid tatty acids. At an ordinary tempena- 
tiuc, it is solid, avhitc, and crj stalline ; it makes 
a persistent greasy spot on paper ; it is perfectly 
insoluble in av.ater, dissolves in boiling alcohol, 
from aa'hich it separates in glistening groups of a’eiy 
delicate needles, appearing under the microscope as 
bunches of lily-leaf-shaped crystals, or in star-like 
forms, and is readily soluble in ether. It unites 
avith bases, forming m.argar.ates, and in combination 
avith glycerine (q. v.) forms the glyceride or tat 
Imoavn as margai-ine. 

This acid occurs cither in a free state or in 
combination aa’ith alkalies in most of tho .animal 
fluids, avith tho exception of tho urine, and as a 
glyceride it is aa-idely diffused in tho animal and 
a-egetable tats. Heintz has throavn considenable 
doubt on the existence of this acid, and maintains 
that it is a mixture of about ten p.arts of Palmitic 
Acid (q. V.) aa-ith one part of Stearic Acid (q. a'.). 

MA'RGARINE (CmsHioiOj;) appe.ars, from 
the researches of Eerthelot (aa-ho has succeeded in 
forming this .and other tats artificially), to be a com- 
bination of three equivalents of hydrated margaric 
acid aa’ith one equivalent of glycerine, with tho loss 
of six equia'alents of water ; or in sjnnbols — 

Margirine. Slargarlc Acid. Glycerine. Water. 

= 3. -k CcH^Oc - GHO. 

It constitutes tho solid ingredient of hiunan fat, of 
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butter, of goose-gre.ase, of ohve oU, See. It crj’stal- 
hses from hot alcohol as a avhite floccident poavder, 
aa’hich under the microscope appears in the form of 
a-ery delicate needles, so grouped as to radiate from 
one point, and thus to form a whorl of fine capUlary 
threads. According to tho a-ieaa’s of Heintz, referred 
to in the article Marg.vkic Acid, marg.arine is a 
mixture of palmitine .and stearine. 

MARGARI'TA, or NUEA^'A SPARTA, .an island 
in the C.aribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuol.a. 
Length, 40 miles ; aa’er.age breadth, 12 miles ; area, 
441 sq. miles. Pop. estimated at 21,000. M. aa’as dis- 
covered by Cohunbus in 1498, and avas long famous 
for its pe.arl-fisheries, aa'honce the name Marg.arita. 

MARGARITA, SpiA, a town of SicUj-, 42 
miles north-avost of Girgenti. Pop. 7000. 

MA'RGATE, a municipal borough, seaport, and 
famous av.atering-place of England, in the Isle of 
Th.anet, Kent, about 70 miles E.S.E. of London. 
All the usual resources of a aa’.atering-place — theatre, 
baths, libraries, assembly-room, &c. — arc found here ; 
and a fine pier, aa’hich is the principal promenade. 
The shore, covered avith .a fine and firm s.and, is well 
•adapted for se.a-bathing. Fishing is earned on to a 
considerable e.xtent. A de.af anl dumb asyluin avas 
opened in 1S75. A fluctu.ating pop. of betaveen- 
50,000 .and 100,000 is poured into the toaa’n during 
the se.ason. Pop. (1S71) 11,095. 

MARGUERITE DE A" ALOIS, in her youth 
Icnoaam as hlarguerite d’AngoulCmc, sister ■ of 
Francis T. of Fr.anco, .and daughter of Charles 
of Orleans, Comte d’AngoulCme, was born at 
AngoulCme, 11th April 1492. She received a 
brilliant, and even a profound cduc.ation, Greek 
and Hebreav being among her accomplishments, as 
aa’cU as Sp.anish, Italian, .and Latin ; j’ct she avas 
ch.aracterised by tho most charming a’ivacity. In 
1509, sho aa’.as m.arricd to Charles, Diu:e of Alenjon, 
who died in 1525. Out of love to her brother, 
Francis I., sho Repaired to hladrid, to .attend him 
in his sickness, during Ixis imprisonment there. 
In 1527, she avas married to Henry d’Albret, king 
of Naa’.arrc, to avhom sho bore .a son, avho died in 
infancy, and a daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, mother 
of the grc.at French monarch, Henri lA^. She 
encouraged agricidture, the arts .and le.aminv, and 
to a certain eictent embraced the cause of tho Eefor- 
m.ation. AATien the persecution of heretics in Fr.anco 
began to avax hot, and furious monks declared th.at 
she ought to be tied up in a sack, and pitched into 
the Seme, sho felt it neccss.arj’ to be prudent and 
rcsera’cd in her speech, and in her later j’e.ars ea’cn 
rctiuned to the practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But she never ceased to act aa’ith a 
coiur.agcous generosity toaa’.ards the Reformers, avho 
alaa'.aj’s found an asyhun and aa’cleome in Naa’.arre. 
Sho wrote a little religious work, Miroir cle V&me 
Peeheresse, which avas condemned by tho Sorhonne, 
as taa-ouring Protestant doctrines. She also avroto 
poems and tales, and a Heptameron des Nouvelles 
(Par. 1559, and other editions). This last is ' a 
singiUar performance for a pious lady lilee M. — • 
one hardly knows \a’h.at to make of it. Inferior to 
its model (tho Deeameron of Boccaccio) in point 
of genius and inventiveness, it fully equals it in 
indecency. It has been translated into English, and 
forms one of Bohn’s extra volumes, hi. died .at Odos, 
in Bigorre, 21st December 1549. 

MARIA CHRISTINA, ex- queen -doavager of 
Spain, born at Naples, 27th April 180G, is a daughter 
of Francis I., king of the Tavo Sicilies. On the 11th 
December 1829, she became the fourth avife of 
Ferdin.aud VII. of Spain ; aa’ho, anxious to secure 
the throne to his oavn posterity, restored in March 
1830 the law of ‘ Siete partidas,’ by avhich, in 
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drf.uilt i-if male issue, the right of inheritance 
MTis given to females, and in October of that 
3 Tar the queen gave birth to a daughter, Isabella 
IL, ex-queen of Spain. The Spanish liberals gladly 
cnibrnced the cause of the queen, rejoicing to see 
the dreaded Dou C.arlos, Ferdinand’s brother; further 
removed from probable succession to the throne. 
Fer linand died, 29th September 1833, and by his 
testament his ■n’ido’sv ■u-as appointed guardian of 
her chJdren — the young Queen Isabella, and the 
lufanta Maria Louisa, norv Duchess de Montpensier 
— and also regent, till the young queen should 
attain the age of eighteen years. A civil rvar lA-oke 
nut, the adherents of Don Carlos seeking to place 
him on the throne. The event of this rvar, rvhich 
continued till 1840, avas long doubtful, and Spain 
■was fearfully desolated b 3 ' contending armies; but 
the queen-mother seemed indifferent to ever 3 rthing 
except the company of Dou Fernando Munoz, one 
of the royal body-guard, rvhom she made her 
chamberlain, and with whom she was united, in 
December 1S33, in a morganatic marriage, which, 
however, was kept' secret, whilst her connection 
with him was no secret. She has had ten children 
b}' him. A conspiracy, which broke out on the night 
of the 13th August 1S3G, exposed Munoz to great 
danger, and led the queen-mother to concede a 
constitution to Spain. Her practice as regent was to 
adopt the course-agreeable to the minister of the day, 
and thus her government was despotic under one 
ministry and lilreral rmder another. She contrived, 
however, upon many occasions to embarrass the 
proceedings of her more liberal or constitutional 
ministers ; but when she sanctioned by her signa- 
ture the law respecting the Ayuntamientos (q. v.), a 
popidar commotion ensued, and she gave to the new 
prime minister Espartero (q.v.), 10th October 1840, 
a renunciation of the regency, and retired to France, 
but continued to interfere from her retirement in 
the affairs of Spain. After the fall of Espartero, 
she retm-ned to Madrid in 1843, and in October 
1844, her marriage with Muiioz, who was now made 
Duke of Rianzares, was publicly solemnised. Her 
participation in the schemes of Louis Philippe as 
to the marriage of her daughters, in 1846, and the 
continual exorcise of all her influence in a manner 
unfavourab'e to constitutional liberty, made her the 
object of gi'eat dislike to the whole libenal party 
iu Spain. At length, in July 1834, a revolution 
.expelled her from the country, and she again took 
refuge iu Fr.ance, but returned to Sp.ain in 1864, 
oal 3 ' to retire ag.aiu in 1868. 


MARIA LOUISA, the second wife of the 
Emperor Napoleon I, born 12th March 1791, was 
the daughter of the Emperor Fr.ancis I. of Austri.a. 
She was married to Napoleon, after his divorce of 
.Tosephinc, 2d April 1810. The marriage seemed to 
give st. ability to- the Bonaparte d 3 masty, and in 
iiome measure to afford a prospect of peace to 
Europe. On 20th March 1811, she bore a son, who 
was called King of Rome. At the beginning of the 
campaign of 1813, Napoleon appointed her regent 
in his .absence, but under many limit<ations. On the 
abdication of Napoleon, she went to Orleans, and 
thence, in company with Prince Esterhazy, to Ram- 
bouillet. She w.as not permitted to follow her 
husband, but went avith her son to Schonbrunn, 
avhere she remained till, in 1810, she received thej 
duchies of Parma, Placenz.a, .and Guastalla, on 
the government of avhich she then entered. She 
contracted a morganatic marriage with Count von 
Neipperg. She died at Vienna, 18th December 1847. 


MARIA THERESA, Empress of Germany, the 
d.aughter of the Emperor Karl VI., was bom at 
Vienna, 13th May 1717. By the Pragmatic Sanction 


(q. V.), her father appointed her heir' to his heredi- 
tary thrones. In 1736, she married Francis Stephen, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to whom she gave an equal 
share in the government when she became Queen 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, and Archduchess of 
Austria, on the death of her father, 2l3t October 
1740. She formd the monarchy exhausted, the 
finances embarrassed, the people discontented, and 
the army weak; whilst Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Naples, and S.ardinia, stirred up by France, put 
forward claims to portions of her dominions, chiefly 
founded on the extinction of the male line of the 
House of Hapsburg. Frederick II. of Prussia soon 
made himself master of Silesia ; Spain and Naples 
laid hands on the Austrian dominions in Italy ; and 
the French, Bavarians, and Saxons conquered some 
of the hereditary Austrian territories. The young 
queen was in the utmost danger of losing all her 
possessions, but was saved by the chivalrous fidelity 
of the Hungarians, the assistance of Britain, and 
most of aU by her own resolute spirit. Her enemies 
also quarrelled amongst themselves; and the 'War 
of the Austrian Succession, after lasting more than 
seven years, terminated in her favour by the peace 
of Aix-la-ChapeUe iu 1748. She lost only Silesia 
.and Gl.atz, and the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastalla, avlulst, on the other hand, her husband 
was elected emperor. During the time of peace, she 
made great financial reforms ; agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce flourished, the national revenues 
greatly increased, and the burdens were diminished. 
The empress availed herself of the increase of the 
revenue for the increase of her military power. She 
held the reins of government herself, but was much 
guided by her husband and her ministers. She 
found at last in Kaunitz (q. v.) a minister possessed 
of the wisdom and energy requisite for the conduct 
of affairs, and in him she placed almost rxnlimited 
confidence. The Seven Tears' War (q. v.) between 
Austria and Pmssia again reduced Austria to a state 
of great exhaustion ; but when it avas concluded, 
the empress renewed her efforts to promote the 
national prosperity, and made many important 
reforms, amelior.ating the condition of the peasantry, 
and mitigating the penal code. Her son J oseph avas 
elected king of the Romans in 1764; and on the 
death of her husband, in 1765, she associated him 
with herself in the goammment of her hereditary 
states, but in reality committed to him the charge 
only of military affairs. She joined avith Russia and 
Prussia in the partition of a third part of Poland 
(1-772), after the death of Augustus III., although 
she at first objected to the proposed spoliation, and 
thought it necessary to satisfy her conscience by 
obtaining the approval of the pope. Galicia and 
Lodomeria were added to her dominions at this 
time. She also compelled the Porte to gia’e up 
Bukoavina to her (1777). The brief Bavarian war 
of succession ended in her acqiusition of the 
Inuthal, but led to the formation of the Fiirsten- 
hund or League of German Princes, which set 
bounds to the Austrian power in Germany. M. T. 
died 29th November 1780. Throughout her reign, 
she displayed a resolute and masculine character, 
and raised Austria from deep depression to a height 
of power such as it had never previously attained. 
Although a zealous Roman Catholic, she maintained 
the rights of her own crown against the court of 
Rome, and endeavoured to correct Some of the 
worst abuses in the church. She prohibited the 
presence of priests at the making of wills, abolished 
the right of asylum in churches and convents, sup- 
pressed the Inquisition in Milan, and in 1773 the 
order of Jesuits. She also forbade that any person, 
male or female, should take monastic voavs before 
the age of 25 years.- She did nothing, however, to 
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ameliorate tlie condition of the Protestants in her 
dominions. She had three sons and sfa: daughters. 
Her eldest son, Joseph U., succeeded her. 

MAEIAKA, JiTAir, a distinguished Spanish 
historian and scholar, -vras horn at Talavera in 1537, 
and in 1554 entered the then rising order of the 
Jesuits. His early studies, both in languages and 
theology, Tvera so brilliant that he was appointed 
to teach in the schools of his order, first at Home 
(where the celebrated Bellarmine was one of his 
scholars) in 1561, afterwards in Sicily in 1565, and 
fin, ally in P.aris in 1569. After a residence there of 
seven years, his health became so much impaired 
that he was compelled to return to his native 
country, and settled at Toledo, where he resided till 
his death, at an extreme old age, in 1624. His retire- 
ment, however, was not inconsistent with the most 
energetic and sustained literary activity. Prom 
an early period, he devoted himself to a History of 
Spain, of which he published 20 books in 1592, and 
10 additional books, carrying the narrative down 
to 1516, in 1605. The original of this history was 
Latin, the elegance and pimty of which have secured 
for M. a place among the most distinguished of 
modern Latinists. Its great historical merit also is 
admitted, although with some drawbacks, even by 
Bfiyle. M. himself published a Spanish translation, 
which stUl remains one of the classics of the lan- 
guage. Amonv his other productions, are a volume 
published at Cologne in 1609, consisting of Seven 
Treatises on various subjects ; scholia on the Bible, 
which, although written at the age of 83, display 
a degree of vigour as of learning which nught 
provoke the admiration of modem biblical students; 
an edition of the works of Isidore of Seville, with 
notes and dissertations ; and several similar works. 
But the most celebrated of the works of M. is his 
well-known treatise, De Bege et Segis Institutione, 
which appeared in 1599, and in which is raised the 
important question. Whether it be lawful to over- 
throw a tyrant? M. decides that it is — even where 
the tyrant is not a usurper but a lawful king. See 
Jesuits. The principles of the book, in other 
particidai-s, are in the main the same as those of 
all modem constitutional writers. The tyrannicide 
doctrines of this writer drew much odium upon the 
entire order of Jesuits; but it is only just to 
observe that while, upon the one hand, precisely 
the same doctrines were taught in almost the same 
words by several of the Protestant contemporaries of 
M. (see HaUam's Literary History, iii. 130 — 140) ; 
on the other, hl.’s book itself was formally con- 
demned by the gener.al Aequaviva, and the doctrine 
forbidden to be taught by members of the order. 

MAHIAZE'LL, the most famous place of pilgrim- 
age in Austria, on the north border of the crown- 
land of Styria, 24 miles north of Bruck. It consists 
of a number of inns, or lodging-houses, and contains 
1200 inhabitants. It is visited by 250,000 pilgrims 
annually. Here there is an image of the Virgin 
believed to possess the power of working miracles. 
During the groat annual procession from Vienna, the 
greater number of the pilgrims of both sexes spend 
the night in the woods in drinking, singing, and 
general riot. Formerly, the processions from Grata 
and Vienna took place at the same time, but owing 
to the fighting, as well as debauchery, that char- 
acterised the occasion, the processions were ordained 
to take place at different times. 

MARIE ASTTOIHETTE DE LORRAINE, 
JosEPUDTE Jeaotte, wife of Louis XVI. of France, 
was the youngest daughter of Francis I., Emperor 
of Germany. Her mother was the famous Maria 
Theresa (q. v.). M. was bom at Vienna, 
November 2, 1755; at the ago of foiu-teen, was 
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betrothed to the Dauphin; and in the following 
year was married at Vers.ailles. Her reception by 
her husband and the king, Louis XV., was flattering 
enough; but her Austrian frankness and simplicity 
her naivete,_ unceremonious pleasantry, and detes- 
tation of rigid etiquette, scandalised Versailles. 
Soon after the accession of Louis XVI. (May 1774), 
libels were circulated by her enemies, accusing her 
of constant intrigues, not one of which has ever 
been proved. Her faults, as a queen (and, in that 
age, rapidly growing earnest, angry, and imbittered, 
they were fatal ones), were a certain levity of 
disposition, a girlish love of pleasure, banquets, 
fine _ dress, an aristocratic indifference to general 
opinion, and a lamentable incapacity to see the 
actual misery of France. The affair of the dia- 
mond necklace (q. v.), in 1785, hopelessly compro- 
mised her good name in the eye of the public, 
although, in point of fact, M. A. was quite innocent 
of any gr.ave offence. Her political rOle was not 
more fortunate. LomCnie de Brienne and Calonne 
were ministers of her choice, and she shared 
the opprobrium called down upon them for their 
reckless sqnandeidng of the national finances. She 
strongly opposed the Assembly of the Notables, 
and ip the following year, of the States-generiil, 
and, indeed, she had good reason to dread their 
convocation, for one of the very first things the 
Notables did was to declare the queen the cause 
of the derangjment of the finances. From the first 
hour of the Revolution, she was an object of fana- 
tical hatred to the mob of Baris. Her life was 
attempted at Versailles by a band of .assassins on 
the morning of October 6, 1789, and she narrowly 
escaped. .Mter this, she made some spasmodic 
effo^ to gain the goodwill of the populace by 
visiting the great manufactories of the capital, 
pch as the Gobelins, and by seeming to take an 
interest in the labours of the workmen, but the 
time was gone by for such transparent shamming 
to succeed. The relentless populace only hated 
her the more. At last she resolved on flight. 
Her husband long refused to abandon his country, , 
and she would not go without him. A dim sense 
of kingly duty and honoim was not awanting to 
Louis, but after the mob stopped his coach 
(April IS, 1791), and would not let hiin go to 
St Cloud, he consented. The f^ht took place on 
the nivht of the 20th June. Unfortunately, the 
royal fugitives were recognised, and captured at 
V.arennes. From this time, her attitude became 
heroic ; but the French people could not rid them- 
selves of the suspicion that she was secretly plot- 
ting with the aUies for the invasion of the country. 
After the useless effort to defend the Tuileries (Aug. 
10, 1792), she was confined in the Temple, separated 
from her family and friends, and subjected to most 
sickening humiliations. On Aug. 1, 1793, she was re- 
moved to the Conciergerie, by order of the Conven- 
tion, condemned by the Revolution.ary Tribunal (Oct. 
15), and guillotined next day. See Memoires sur 
la vie privee de Marie Antoinette, by Mme Campan 
(1823); Feuillet de Conches, Louis X'VI, Marie 
Antoinette ct jffdme Elisaheth (1864-1873) ; D’Arneth, 
Correspondance secrete entre Marie Therese el le 
Comte Mercy d’Argenteau, avec des lettres de Marie 
TliSrise a Marie Antoinette (2d ed. 1875) ; and 
Yonge, Life of Marie Antoinette (1876). 

MARIE DE’ MEDICI, wife of Henri FV. of 
France, was the daughter of Friincis L, Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany, and was bom at Florence, 20th April 
1573. She was married to Henri 16th December 
1600, and in the foUowing September, gave birth to 
a son, afterwards Louis SII. The union, how- 
ever, did not prove happy. • M. was an obstinate, 
passionate, waspish, and withal duU-headed female. 
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I end I'l-’r quarrcla ■with Henri soon became the talk 
I ot Pho-vvas—asauch'vvomeuareapttohe— 

wLolly under the influence of favourites.' A certain 
couple, who professed to be man and rvife, Leonora 
G.ahrnL and Concini, exercised a most disastrous 
influenee over her mind, and, of course, encouraged 
her dislike io her husband. The assassination of 
Hi nri 14, IGIO) did not much grieve her, 

and r!ie was even suspected of complicity in the 
act, hot nothing ■was ever ascertained that could 
iricri-ounate her. For the next seven years, she 
governed as regent, but proved as ■worthless a 
ruler as she bad been a wife. After the death of 
Concini, a sort of revolution took place. Louis 
2CXIL assumed roy.il power. She 'U'as confined to 
her own house, and her son refused to see her. 
Her partisans tried to bring about a civil war, but 
their attempts proved futile ; and by the adrdee of 
Hiohelieu, then Bishop ot Luyon, she m.ade her 
submission to her son in 1G19, and took her place 
at court. M. hoped to -win over Richelieu to her 
party, but she did not in the least comprehend that 
mighty genius ; hoivever, she soon enough found 
out that ho had no mind to be ruled by her, 
whereupon she resolved, if possible, to imdcnninc 
his influence ■with the king. Her intrigues for this 
purpose failed ; she was imprisoned in Compiilgne, 
whence she escaped, and fled to Brussels in 1631. 
Her last years were spent in utter destitution, and 
she is said to have clicd in a hayloft at Cologne, 
3d July 1G12. 

MARIB GALAHTE, au island in the West 
Indies, one of the Lesser Antilles, belongs to France, 
and lies 17 miles south-east of Guadeloupe. Area, 
about GO square miles, covered for the most part 
with wood, and surrounded by steep rooky shores. 
The cultivated soil produces sugar, coffee, and 
cotton. Cattle and horses arc abundant, the latter 
of a highly esteemed breed. Its chief to^wn, Grand- 
bourg, or hlarigot, on the south-west coast, has a 
population of 2000. The population of the island is 
13,000. M. G. is so called from the name of the 
ship commanded by Columbus when he discovered 
the island in 1493. 

jMARI'ENBAD, one of the most frequented of 
the Bohemian spas, 33 miles north-west of Pilsen, 
at an elevation of almost 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The springs of M. have long been 
used by the people of tne ■vicinity, but it is only 
since the commencement of the present century 
that it has become a place of resort for persons 
from distant parts of the world. The springs are 
numerous, varying in temperature from 48° to 64° 
Fahrenheit. They are saline, containing sulphate 
of soda and various alkaline ingredients, but differ- 
ing considerably in their composition and qualities. 
They are used both internaUy and in the form of 
baths. Great quantities of the waters of some ot 
the springs are exported to distant places. M. is 
surrounded by avooded heights, has a population of 
IGOO, and is ■visited every season by upwards of 
9000 patients. 

MAIil'EHEURG, an old to^ivn of Prussia, in 
the province of Prussia, on the Nogat, 28 miles 
south-east of Danzig. It was long the seat of 
the Grand Masters of the Teutonic Order (q. v.) 
of Knights, who removed from Venice hither in 
the year 1300. The first fortress of the Knights,' 
however, was founded here in 1274. M. remained 
in the hands of the Knights till 1457, when it 
was taken by the Poles. The castle, or palace, 
in which 17 Grand Masters had resided, a noble 
edifice in a species of Gothic peculiar to the- 
vicinity of the Baltic, was restored in 1820. 
Fop. (1871) 8235. 


MARI'EH \V EKDER, one of the most prosper- 
ous and beautiful towns of the province of Prussia, 
in the kingdom of Prussia, is picturesquely situated 
on an elevation, about - two miles E. of the Vistula, 
and 47 miles S.-S.-E. of Danzig. It was founded in 
1233 by the Teutonic Order of Knights, and its old 
castle -was the residence of a commander of that 
order. The to-wn derives its prosperity chiefly fpm 
being a residence of numerous government officials. 
Maiuifactures of various kinds are carried on, and 
fruit is extensively cultivated. Pop. (1871) 7172. 

MA'BIGOLD, a name given to certain plants of 
the natural order Composila:, sub-order CorumhifercB, 
chiefly of the genera Calendula and Taqetes. The 
genus Calendula has the achenia remarkably curved, 
variously toothed, and very rough on the back. 
The species are annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants and shrubs, of which some of the former are 
found in the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, the latter chiefly in South Africa. PoT M. 
(C. officinalis) is an annual, a native of France and 
the more southern parts of Europe, wdth an erect 
stem, 1—2 feet high, the lower leaves obovate on 
long stalks, and large, deep yellow flowers. It has 
long been very common in British gardens, and 
there are varieties •with double flowers. The whole 
plaut has a slight aromatic odour, and a bitter 
taste. It ■was formerly in great repute as a_ carmin- 
ative, and was regarded also ns an aperient and 
sudorific. The florets were the part used, and 
they were dried in autumn, to be preserved for use. 
They are often employed to adulterate saffron, and 
sometimes for colouring cheese. They were formerly 
a frequent ingredient in soups, and are still so used in 
some parts of England.— The genus Tageles consists 
of annual and perennial herbaceous plants, natives 
of the warmer parts of America, although T, crecia, 
one of those most frequently cultivated in Britain, 
bears the name of Afrioa2« Marigold; and T. 
paiulaj another annual well Icno-wn in our flower- 
borders, is called French Marigold. Both species 
are Mexican. They have been long in ciiltivation, 
and ■with a little assistance of a hotbed in spring, 
succeed well even in Scotland, and are much admired 
for the brilliancy of their flowers. — Corn M. is a 
Chrysanthemum (q. v.). — Marsh M. (q. v.) has no 
botanical affinity ■with the true marigolds. 

MABINB ENGIHE. See Steam-Engine. 

IHABrNB FOBTIFICATION differs from land 
fortification in that the approaches of the enemy 
which are to be resisted take place on the level 
of the sea, so that he can come near ■without 
having to overcome the dangerous slope of the 
glacis. The combat is simply one between two 
powerful batteries, and the question to be decided 
is, whether the ship or the fort will first be placed 
hors de combat: the ship ha^\dng ordinarily the 
largest number of guns, while the fort has more 
solid battlements, and its fewer gims of _ great 
calibre can be fired ■with a steadiness unattainable 
on so shifting a base as the ocean. Under these 
circumstances, the less relief a sea-fortress has the 
better, as by so much the less is it likely to be 
hit from the shipping. Its walls are usually built 
perpendicular, or nearly so. The magazines and 
quarters for the men are bomb-proof, as also are the 
casemates, from which the guns are usually fired, 
although sometimes, as in the martello-tower, the 
gun is worked on the top of the structure. 

Sea-fortifications 'may be of various importance; 
the simplest being the battery consisting of a mere 
parapet foi-med in a cliff or on a MU, and moimted 
with guns to command the sea ; these are generaUy 
built in such concealed situations, that it is hoped 
the hostilo sMps ■will not perceive them until they 
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nctuallj’ open fire. Tlicy arc numerous all around 
the British coast. Next greater in importance is 
the MarteUo Touer (q. v.). More powerful stUl 
.are the beach-forts, such as those arhich on either 
shore defend the entrance to Portsmouth harbour : 
these are constructed of the most solid m.asonrj’, 
faced avith massia’e iron plates, and .armed arith guns 
of the heaa'iest calibre, sweeping tbe a-ery surface 


metal has been once cona-icted of being iu possession ' 
of stolen propert}', justices of the peace may order I 
him to be rcristered at the chief police-office of his I 
district, and ne shall keep a book containing entries 
of the goods he has, and of the pemon from avhom 
obtained, &c. 

MARINED, a term applied in Heraldry to an 
animal aa'hose lower part is termin.ated like the tail 
of a fish. 



Casemated Bomb-proof Se.a-fort : 

A, casemate embrasures; a, loopholes for small-amis ; 
b, guns mounted cn barbette. 


of the sea, so as to strike an approaching ship be- 
tween wind and water. The .guns are nsimlly in 
bomb-proof casemates, and the fort is often defended 
on the land side, if the coast be level ; if, however, 
higher ground be behind, this would be useless, and 
then the sea-front alone is defensible. Most terrible 
of all sea-forts, however, are the completely isolated 
forts, with perpendicular faces and two or three 
tiers of heavy guns. Such are the tremendous 
batteries which render Cronstadt almost inapproach- 
able, and by which S|iithead and Plymouth Sound 
are now fortified. These forts are generally large, 
with all the requisites for a garrison to main- 
tain itself ; ag.ainst them, wooden ships stand no 
chance, and in the American Civil War, Fort 
Sumter at Charleston shewed itself no_ mean 
antagonist for ironsides. In such forts, iron is 
employed as the facing, in plates of such vast thick- 
ness and weight, that it is supposed no ship can 
ever possess any comparable resisting power ; and 
as they are armed with guns, the smallest of 'which 
will probably be fiOO-pounders, it is expected that 
they will be able to destroy any fleet that could be 
sent against them. 

At the present day, the v.alue of sea-fortifications 
is disputed, as iron-plated vessels may pass them 
with impunity, unless the artillery in the fort be so 
lie.av 3 '^ as to destroy the armour of the ships. In the 
long-run, however, it is .apparent that the fort can 
command the greater power ; for its armour may 
be of any thickness, -n-hile that of the ship must be 
limited by her floating powers, and on the other 
h.and, the limit to the size of artillery must be sooner 
reached in a ship than in a solid and stationary 
fortress. 

MARINE-STORE DEALERS, iu point of law, 
are subjected to certain restrictions as regards the 
business they carry on, in order to keep some check 
on their relations with thieves and other vendors of 
stolen property. They are bound, under a penalty 
of £20, to have their name and the words ‘ Dealer in 
hlarine Stores ’ distinctly p.ainted in letters not less 
than six inches in length over their warehouse or 
shop ; to keep books stating the name of the person 
from 'whom they bought or received the respective 
articles in then* possession ; not to purchase marine 
stores from any person apparently under 1C years 
of age ; not to cut up any cable or article exceeding 
five fathoms in length without a permit from jus- 
tices of the peace. By the act, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 
101, dealers in old metals have also been .subjected 
to similar restrictions. Whenever a dealer in old 


MARINES .are soldiers that seram on board 
ships of war. The men are drilled in all respects 
as soldiers (light infantr}’). and therefore on shore 
.are simply ordinary land-forces. On board ship, 
they are tr.ained to seamen’s duties, but still 
preseraang their miUtary organisation. Their ordi- 
nary functions are as shalp-shootcrs in time of 
action, .and .at other times to furnish sentries for 
guarding the stores, gangways, &c. They are useful 
as exercising a good control over the less rigidly 
disciplined sailors ; .and having always fire.arms and 
bayonets ready, they have often been instrumental 
in suppressing 'the first outbre.aks of mutiny^. The 
Royal M.arines are divided into three divisions of 
light inhantry and one of artillery. Promotion goes 
by seniority throughout the .artillery .and infantry 
respectively. In rank, marine officers correspond 
with army officers of simil.ar grades according to 
seniority ; as a corps, the marines take place be- 
tween the 49th and 50th regiments of infantry of 
the line. Every ship, on being commissioned, has 
her complement of marines dratted into her. ' The 
uniform is red, with blue facings and avhite belts. 
On their colours, the men proudly bear the avord 
‘ Gibraltar,’ in the f.amous defence of which fortress 
they bore an heroic p.art. 

M.arines were first established, as a nursery from 
whence to obtain seamen to man the fleet, by order 
in coimcil of 16th October 1CG4. Their utility 
becoming conspicuous, other regiments of marine 
forces avere r.aised, so that by 1741 there were 10,000 
men, and in 1759 as m.any as 18,000. During the 
gre.at French av.ar, the number rose aboam 30,000, 
but a great reduction took place after peace aa’as 
concluded. By the navy estimates of 1875— 1876, 
14,000 marines avere proadded, including 2900 
artillery, at a cost for the year of £940,417. Their 
government rests solely aauth the Admiralty. 

MARINI, Gioa'ANNi Batista, an It.alian poet, 
born at Naples in 1569. After a period of fruitless 
study, M. ab.andoned jimispirudenco for the more 
congenial pimsuit of poetry, a decision aa-hich so 
incensed his tather .as to lead to his expulsion from 
home. All through life, hi. seems to have courted 
troubles by his unbridled bcentiousness, and many 
of his best compositions are polluted aadth a shame- 
less obscenity, unaa-ailingly deplored by the poet at 
the approach of death, when he expressed the desire 
that they should be suppressed .and destroyed, hi. 
quitted Naples for Rome, .and fln.aUy followed in 
the suite of C.ardin.al Aldobr.andini to Turin, aa-here 
he was' at flrst received avith flattering notice from 
the reigning prince, Charles Emm.anuel ; but on 
the publication of some biting s.atirical amrses, he 
aa-as throavn into prison. On his release, he repaired 
to France, avhere hlarie de’ hledici received him 
aadth marked faamur, and conferred on him a.liber.al 
pension. In his poem Jl Tempio he celebrates this 
queen’s noble qu.alities. His best work, the Adone, 
aa-as avritten darning his residence in France, .and 
on its publication, he revisited his native coiantiy 
(1622), .and died at Naples, .aged 56, in 1625, in the 
midst of high public festivities in his honoim. Ho 
is the founder of the Marinisi school of poetry, of 
avhich the essential features are florid Ii 3 perbolo 
and false overstrained imagery. 
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MAKI'XO, or SiVN AIABINO, one of tlie most 
ancient and most limited republican states of 
Rnropc, consists of a craggy mountain 220(1 feet in 
lieielit, situated amidst the lesser ranges of the 
Apennines, and encircled by provinces formerly 
belonaing to the Pontifical States. It possesses 
a total area of 21 miles, and comprises a_ town 
of the same name, and several villages in the 
adjacent tcrritoiy. The climate is bealthj’, but, 
uwmf (o its exposure, high M-inds and frequent 
rains”prevail. 'Phe toira of AI. is built on a slope 
] of the moimtainj it is accessible only by one road, 

I and is protected by walls and towers ; it conta^s 
several squares and streets, rudely paved, and 
various public buildings, including seven churches, 
a toOTi-hall, a theatre, the governor’s palace, con- 
vents, museums, and hospitals. The inhabitants, 
who numbered, in 1874, 7810, are noted for their 
hospitality, sobriety, industry, and neueral morality. 
They arc sensitively jealous of their rights, and 
clinf'ivith tenacitj’to their territorial and legislative 
independence. Their chief trade is in agriciUtural 
produce and cattle. ' 

The early history of the republic is verjr obscure. 
During the mediev.al wars of Italy, AI. had its pigmy 
feuds and factions, which seem to have been none 
the loss envenomed from the pettiness of the arena 
in which they were enactsd. In 1740, the demo- 
cratio.alform of government w.as securely guaranteed 
aoainst further assault. The rights of this minia- 
tiu'e state wore scrupulously respected by Napoleon 
durinv his Italian campaign. Tlie government, 
tlcsigrititcd tlie Sovereign. Grand Council {GctictoIc 
C onliglio Principe), is composed of GO members, of 
ivliom one-third are nobles- Prom this number 
.are selected the smaller ‘ Council of Twelve’ (two- 
thirds from the town and the rest from the countrj;), 
who, with the assistance of a jurisconsult, decide in 
questions of the 2d and 3d instance. The repre- 
sentatives of the state are termed Captains-regent 
[OapUani Peggenti). They .are chosen, the one 
from the party of the 'nobles, the other from the 
bourgeoisie.' They each hold ofiice only for six 
months. The army, or rather the mUitia of the 
republic, numbers 950 men. 

AIAKIO, Giuseppe, AIarquis be Canbia, avas 
born at Turin in 1810, of an .aristocr.atic family, and 
evinced from his boyhood high musical abilities. 
In 1830, he received Ins commission as officer in the 
Chasseurs Sardes ; but having involved himself in 
some youthful escapade, was ordered from Genoa 
to a temporary retreat at Cagliari. From thence 
he threw up his commission, and > finally escaped to 
Paris, on his resignation not being accepted. The 
young Sardinian deserter speedily vyon his "way 
into the' most exclusive circles of fashionable P.aris, 
both by the genuine, manly stamp of his nature, 
and the charm of his exquisite voice. Haying 
contracted debts, however, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of first-tenor of the Opera, with a salary of 
1500 francs per month ; at the same ■time he changed 
his name from Alarquis of Candia to Alario. Alter 
a term' of two years’ study at the Conservatoire, 
AL made his dGbut, on the 2d December 1838, in 
Jiohert le Dialle, and achieved the first of a long 
series of oper.atio triumphs. At the Thctee Italicn, 
he took rank with Eubini, Lablaohe, Alalibran, Son- 
tag, and Grisi ; and by none of these great artists 
was he excelled in purity, sweetness, method, 
and taste. From 1845 to 1850, he fulfilled an 
engagement in Russia, and on his return appeared 
in London, where His success was immense. M.'s 
operatic career was a succession of brilliant 
and remunerative engagements. In his private 
capacity, he was esteemed for his large^anded liber- 
ality, and for his noble assistance to struggling 


artists. His repertoire embraced all the great | 
works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi. AI. 
took farewell of the London stage in 1871. 

MABIO'LATBY (dv.. Maria, and latreia, adora- 
tion), a name given by polemical writers to_ the 
worship paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin 
Alaiy. This name is intended to imply that the 
Catholic worship of the Virgin is the supremo 
worship oi' lalreia or adoration, which Catholics 
earnestly disclaim, although, from her relation to 
our Lord, they hold her worship, which they stylo 
Jtuperdulia, to be higher than that of all othei 
saints. See Divocation of Saints. Alany examples 
of prayers addressed to Alary, of acts of worship 
done in her honour, .and of expressions employed 
rev,arding her, are alleged by eontroyersialists, for 
the purpose of shelving that the worship of Alary in 
the Roman Church is in effect ‘ adoration.’ Such 
are (see Farrar’s Ecclesiastical Dictionary, p. 372) 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart of Alary ; ’ the 
adaptation of the Athanasian Creed as a profes- 
sion of faith regarding her ; addresses to her as the 
‘hope of the desponding, and refuge of the desti- 
tute professions that ‘ her Son has given her 
such power that whatever she wills is imme^ately 
done;’ Icneelings and prostrations before her image ; 
pilgrimages in her honour. To these and similar 
allegations, Roman Catholics reply, that many of 
the objected pr.ayers and devotional practices are 
entirely unauthorised by the church, and that some 
of them are undoubtedly liable to misinterpretation ; 
but they further insist that all such prayers, how- 
ever worded, are to be understood, and are, in fact, 
understood by all Roman Catholics, oven ordinarily 
acquainted with the principles of their faith, solely 
as petitions for the intercession of Alary, and as 
expressions of reliance, not on her oivn power, but 
on the efficacy of her prayers to her Son. _ It would 
be out of place in this work to enter into such 
controversies, and we shaR content ourselves with 
a brief account of the origin and natm-e of the 
worship of the Virgin Alary in the church, and^of its 
present condition, as it is professed by those religious 
bodies among which the practice now prevails. 

Although no trace is found in the New Testa- 
ment of any actual worship of the Virgin Alary, 
yet Roman Catholic intc^reters regard the lan- 
guage of the angel Gabriel, who saluted her as 
‘fuUof grace,’ or highly ‘favoured,’ and as blessed 
‘among women,’ and her own prediction in the 
canticle of the Alagnificat, that ‘ .all nations should 
c.all.lier blessed ’ (Luke i. 48), as a foreshadow- 
ing of the practice of their church ; and they 
rely equally on the language employed by the 
c.arly Fathers, as, for instance, Irenseus, regarding 
the Virgin, although Protestants consider it as 
having reference to the inc.amation. But it seems 
quite certain that, during the first ages, the invo- 
cation of the Virgin and the other saints miist 
have held a subordinate place in Christian worship ; 
the reason for whieh, according to Roman Catho- 
lics, was probably the fear which was entertained 
of reintroducing among the recent converts from 
p.aganism the polytheistic notions of their former 
crMd. But from the time of the triumph of 
Christianity in the 4th c., the traces of it become 
more apparent. St Gregory Nazianzen, in his pane- 
vyrio of the virgin martyr Justina, teUs, that in 
her hour of peril she ‘implored Alary the Virgin to 
come to. the aid of a virgin in her danger’ (0pp. 
tome i. pp. 278, 279), St Ephraim, the Syrian, in 
the same age, uses language which is held by Roman 
CathoUos to bo equally favourable to their view ; 
and the fact that about this time there arose a sect, 
the CoUyriffians, who were condemned for the actual 
adoration of the Virgin, seems to them to^prove 
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that some •n'orsliip of her must have existed in 
the church, out of Tvluch this excessive ■u'orship of 
the CoIl3Tidians grev. But it u-as only after tho 
heresy of Nestorius that tho u’orship of Slar)' seems 
to have obtained its full development. His denial to 
her of the character of mother of God, and the solemn 
afErmation of that character bv the cciunenical 
council of Ephesus (430 a. d.), had tho effect at once 
of quickening the devotion of tho people, and drawing 
forth a more marked manifestation on the part of 
the church of the belief which had been called into 
question. The 5th .and Cth centuries, both in tho 
East and in the West, exhibit cle.ar ea'idcnco of tho 
practice ; and tho avriters of each succeeding ago 
till tho Reformation speak avith gradu.ally incrc.as- 
ing enthusiasm of tho priaalegcs of tho Vir gin Mar3', 
and of tho cfficacj’ of her functions as a mediator 
aaath her Son. St Born.ard, and, still more, St Bona- 
ventura, carried this dea’otional enthusiasm to its 
greatest height; and tho popular feeling found a 
stronger and still more strong manifestation in the 
public aa'orship of the church. From .a a-erj- early 
period, wo find several festivals of tho ‘blessed 
Virgin;’ but in tho centuries to wliich arc refer, 
tho number received large additions. The insti- 
tution of tho ‘Rosarj’ of the Virgin Marj-,’ tho 
appointment of a speoual office ui her honour, and 
more than all, the fame of man}’ of the sanctu.arics 
avhich avero held to ho especially Baored to her 
avorship, gave a prominence to tho doa-otion avhich 
Protestants find it difficult to reconcile with tho 
honour which they hold duo to God alone. 

Tlie chief fcstiaaals of tho Virgin, common to tho 
Western and Eastern Churches, arc tho Conception, 
tho Eatiaitj", tho Purification, tho Annunciation, tho 
Visitation, and the Assumption. All these fcstiv.als 
aro retained in tho English calendar. Tho Roman 
Church has several special fcstia-als, avith appro- 
priate offices — .all, hoaa’cvcr, of minor solemnitja 

lifjVRIOKE'TTES, little jointed puppets of aa-ood 
or cardbo.ard, roprosoiitiug men and aa-omen, and 
moved bj’ means of cords or springs bj' a concc.alcd 
agent. Tliej’ arc exhibited in what aro c.allcd 
marionette theatres, tho cxliibiter vnranng his voice, 
so tluat a sort of dramatic performance is accom- 
plished. Tliis entertainment aaas Icnoam to tho 
Greeks, and from them passed to the Romans. In 
modern times, it has chiefly’ prevailed in Franco 
and It.alj’, and has there reached a very rcspectablo 
degree of artistic perfection. 

jM.-VRIOTTE, Emir, a distinguished French 
natural philoso[ihcr, was born in Burgundy during 
the first half of the 17th c., and avas tho jirior of St 
JiIartin-sous-Bcaiine, u hen the Ac.ademy of Sciences 
admitted him within its pale in IGGG. His life is 
devoid of particular interest, having been almost 
whollj’ spent in his cabinet, among his books and 
instnimcnts. Ho died in IGS4. M.'s forte consisted 
in an extraordinarj- power of drawing conclusions 
from experiment. He repeated Pascal’s experiments 
on giuadtation, and detected some peculiarities 
which had escaped that ingenious philosopher ; 
confirmed G.alileo's thcorj’ of motion ; enriched 
hj'draulics with a multitude of discoveries, and 
finaUj’ made a thoroiigli investigation into the sub- 
ject of tho conduction of w.atcr, and calculated tho 
strength nocessarj’ for pipes under different circum- 
stances. His collected works were published at 
Lej’den in 1717, and at tho Hague (2 vols. 4to) 
in 1740. His Trailc (hi Mmmment da Eavx avas 
piublished bj’ La Hire (Paris, 17SG, 12mo). 

MARTOTTE, Law or, .an empiric.al law deduced 
by Boj'le (q.v.) and hlariotto (q. v.) from two inde- 
pendent series of experiments, though, Btraugdy 
enough, reached bj’ both at about the same time ; it 
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is generally expressed as follows : The temperature | 
remaining the same, the volume of a given mass of , 
gas is in inverse ratio to the pressure which it sustains. | 
This law may be held to be substantially correct 
within a considerable range of pressure. But the. 
labours of Regnault have made it evident that 
atmospheric air and most other gases, especially 
under very high pressures, aro really more' com- 
pressed than if the3’- followed the law. This devia- 
tion is most marked in tho case of gases capable 
of being liquefied, as they approach tho point of 
liquefaction. 

MARI'TZA (tho anc. Jlchrus), n river of European 
THrke3’’, in tho province of Rumili, takes its rise in 
lat. 42’ N., long. 24° E., and flows e.ast-south-east 
to Adrianople, where it bends south, and falls into 
the jEgc.an by tho Gnlf of Enos. It is upw.ards of 
300 miles in length, .and is navigable to AoHanople, 
about 100 miles irom its mouth. 

JIARIU'POL, or htARIAMPOL, .a seaport in 
tho government of Elcatcrinoslav, Russia, is situated 
near the place where tho Kalmius falls into the Sea 
of Azov, GO miles west of T.iganrog. It was founded 
in 1779 b3' Greek emigrants from tho Crimea, and 
the port was opened to foreign vessels in 1S3G, when 
20 sliips entered it ; but afterwards their number 
increased to more than 300. The articles of export 
are whc.at, linseed, wool, and hides from tho adjacent 
jirovinccs, tho v.aluo being about £000,000. The im- 
ports are insignificant, ships most commonly arriving 
in ballast. Pop. (1SC7) 7700, who spe.ak a corrupt jar- 
gon derived from tho Turkish and Greek languages. 

BIA'RIHS, C., a Roman general, avas born of 
an obscure fnmil3', at the vill.ago of Cereat.T, near 
Aipinum, 157 u.c. In tho Eumantine war (134 
11. c.), ho served with gre.it distinction rmder tho 
3’oungcr Scipio Afric.inus, who treated him with 
high consideration, and even indicated that ho 
thought him a fit successor to himself. In 119 ii.&, 
he was cloeted tribuno of tho plebs, and sign.ilised 
himself b3- his vigorous opposition to tho nonles, b3* 
whom ho was intensel3’hatc!L In 114 r. c., ho went 
to Spain as proprietor, and cle.ircd the countr3' of 
tho robbers who infested it. Ho now married Julia, 
tho aimt of Julius C.-esar. Ho accompanied Q. 
Ciccilius hictellus to Africa in 109 B. C., was elected 
consul two 3'car3 after, and intrusted with tho 
conduct of the Jugurthan war, which' ho brought 
to a successful close in the beginning of lOG B.C. 
From this ^icriod dates tho jealous3' between liim 
and L. Sulla, then his qinustor, which w.is ulti- 
matel3’ productive of so many horrors. Hcanwhilc, 
an immense horde of Cimhri, Teutoncs, and other 
noithcrn barb.irians, had burst , into Gaul, and 
rcpeatcdl3' defeated the Roman forces with great 
slaughter, hi. w.is again called to the consulate for 
the 3'oar 104 B.c, and for the third, fourth, and fifth 
time in the following 3'car3, 103 — 101 B. c., for it 
was felt that ho alone coidd save tho republic. Tho 
avar against tho Teutoncs in Trans.alpino G.aul occu- 
pied him for more than two 3’e.ars ; but ho finnll3' 
annihilated them in a b.attlo of two da3-s’ diwation 
at Aqu.-D Sextim, now Aix, in Provence, whore 
200,000 — according to others, 100,000 — ^Teutoncs 
were sl.ain. jVftcr this, ho assumed tho ohief com- 
mand in tho north of It.il3’’ .against tho Cimhri 
(q. v.), whom ho also overthrew, near Vecellm to 
tho west of Milan, with a lilco destruction (101 
B. c.). The people of Rome Imew no bmmds 
to their joy. hi. was declared the saviour of tho 
state, tho third founder of Rome, and his name 
was mentioned along with those of the gods .at 
banquets. He was made consid for tho sixth time 
in 100 B. c. It has often been remarked, that, had 
ho died at this period, he would have left behind 
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him one of flic pre-itest reputations in Roman 
history. Vhcn Sulla, as consul, -eras intrusted 
the conduct of tie Mitliridatio rrar, JR, Tvlio 
had long manifested nu insane jealousy of liis 
patrician riv.al, attempted to deprive him of tho 
command, and a civU rear beg.an (SS B.C.). M, 
■ivas soon forced to flee, and after enduring the 
most frightful hardships, and making numerous 
liairbrc-adth escapes, he reached Africa, -n-hcre 
he remained until a rising of his friends took 
place under Cinna. Ho then hurried hade to Italy, 
aaiL along irith Cinna, marched against Rome, 
T.'hioh ivas obliged to yield. hL was delirious in 
his revenge upon the aristocracy; a hand of 4000 
shaves carried on the mork of murder for five days 
and nights, il. and Cinna 'U'cre elected consuls 
together for the yc.ar 8G B-ajImt the jormer died 
' after he had held tho office seventeen days. 

MjVKJCR.tU\I {Origanum), a genus of phants of 
tho n.atur.al order Lahiatrn, haamig a ten-rihhed, five- 
toothed calyx, loose spikes, and broad br.acts. The 
species are annua!, perennial, and sliruhby plants, 
natives chiefly of the 'East, and of the coimtries 
bordering on tho ilcditcrrancan. They ahoimd 
in a yellov essential oU — Oil of M. or Oil of 
Origanum — vhioU is obtained from somo of tho 
species by distillation. The CojnaoN M. (0. ruj- 
gnre) is the only species found in Britain, and is 



1, Sivect lIar;oram {Origanum Majorana)-, 2, Common 
Slarjoram {Origanum vulgarc). 


not unfrequent in dry hilly and bushy jilaccs. It 
is a pcrenni.al plant, has a stem one foot liijih, ovate 
leaves, and roundish, paniclcd, crowded heads of 
purple flowers; with largo bracts. It is used, as arc 
also other species, as a seasoning in cookery, and 
an infusion of it as a stimulant, tonic, and remedy 
for nervousness. Tlio powder is an errhine. The 
essential oil is used as a paUi.stivo of toothache, and 
is mixed with olive oil, to ro.ake a stimul.ating lini- 
ment, which is used as a remedy for baldness and 
in rheumatic compl.sints, and in cases of sprains and 
bruises. — ^Tlie Swxnr M. of our gardens {0, Major- 
ana) is an annual plant, a native of Greece .and tlio 
East, svith ovate grayish-green leaves, covered on 
both sides svith a thin do^vn, about tlu-co roundish 
heads of flowers growing closo together, wrinkled 
bracts, and small white flowers. Its uses are similar 
to thoso of the common maijoram. 

MARK, the standard avcight of the money 
system of various countries of Europe, In Germany, 


during the Carlovingiau period, a pound-avoight 
(the Roman pound of 12 oz., which had been 
adopted as the standard of weight by tho Erankish 
kings) of pure silver was coined into 240 pennies 
(denarii), so that a pound of money, or 240 silver 
pennies, actually weighed a pound. But in the 
course of time the com having become debased, a 
new standard'was fonnd necessary, and as 240 of 
the pennies then commonly current contained ahoiit 
half a Cologne pound of pure silver, it was agreed 
to accept this as tho standard. The Cologne pound 
w.as divided into 32 oz.,and the half-pound of 16 oz. 
had been known by tbe name of a Mark as early at 
least as 1042 ; and thus the mark of 16 Cologne oz. 
of pure silver, equivalent to 7 oz. 14 dwt. 14 gr. 
English, and now coined into 14 thalers, has come 
to bo the fundamental standard of reference. In 
France, the mark was divided into S ounces =64 
drachnis= 192 deniers or pennjwveights =4603 gr.ains. 
Tho mark of Holland is tho same as that of France. 
Tho pound or livrc poids de marc used in all retail 
dealings in France prior to the Revolution, was 
equivmcnt to 2 marks or 16 oz., or rather more 
than half a kilogr.amme of modern French weight. 
The name m.ark was also given to a coin once 
current in England, in value 13s. 4d. The value of 
the Scotch mark was ISJcf. sterling. The mark 
formerly in use in Hamburg was worth Is. 2ld. 
sterling ; tho mark banco, in which accounts were 
kept. Is. 65ff. In the new uniform currency of the 
German empire, the unit of reckoning is tho mark, 
approximately equal to Is. 

MARK, a German gcographic.al term, signified 
primarily the mar/; of a country’s limits (the 
march) ; and bonco was applied as a designation of 
the border countries or districts of tho German 
empire, conquered from neighbouring nations. Tims, 
we read of tlio marles of Austria, of Northern 
Saxony or Brandenburg, Lausatia, Moravia, Stcier- 
marit, &o. Tho governors intrusted with tho 
charge of those border districts, or marks, were 
c-allcd mark-grafs, corresponding to tbe English 
and Scottish Wardens of the Marches. Soo hliRQtns. 

MARK, the Evangelist, is probably tho samo 
who, in tho Acts of tho Apostles, is called John 
Alark. He c.imo originally from Jerusalem, was a 
nephew of Barnabas, and accompanied tho Apostlo 
Paul and him to Antioch, Cjqirus, and Perga, in 
P.amphylia, returned to Jerusalem, and wont after- 
wards to Cj'prus, and thence to Romo (see Acts xiii. ; 
Col. iv. 10 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11). Ecclesiastical tradition 
speaks of a missionary expedition of M. to Egypt 
and tho west of Africa, of his suffering martyrdom 
about the year 62 or 66 (tho Coptic church still 
consider him their foimder and first bishop), and 
of the transmission of his corpse to Venice, which 
citj' has chosen him for its patron s.aiut. The 
fcstiv.al (April 25) which tho Roman Catholic 
Church holds in his honour is no older than tho 
closo of tho 7th contmy. Tho canonical gospel 
which p.assos under his name is believed by some 
scholars to have sprung from a primitive collection 
of notices of tho life and acts of Christ, drawn jip 
by M., and to h.avo been worked up into its pre- 
sent form by a later writer, who had before him 
tho gospels of hlatthew and Luke. Others, on 
tho contrary, arc of opinion that in M.’s work wo 
have thu piimitivo gospel from which tho rest 
have originated. Compare WUlce, Der Urevangclisl 
(Dresd. and Lclp. 1838), and Baur, Das Marcus- 
evangelium (Tilb. 1851). See Gospem. 

MARKET OVERT, a term in English Law. 
used 'to denote an open market. H stolen goods 
are sold in open m.arkot without fraud on tho part 
of tho buyer, tho real owner cannot reclaim them 
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from such purchaser, till he has prosecuted the 
thief: — lu Scotland, the real owner can reclaim the 
goods at any time, whether in the meantime sold 
in open market or not. 

MARKRTS. See iFAms. 

MARL (Ger. Mcrgcl), a mixture, naturally 
existing, of clay and carbonate of lime, often also 
containing sand and other substances. 'Marls* are 
found in very different geological formations, but 
everywhere seem to owe their origin to deposition 
by water. The name is sometimes applied to friable 
clays, or mixtures of clay and sand, in which there 
is almost no trace of lime ; but the presence of a 
notable proportion of carbonate of lime is essential 
to marls, properly so called. This proportion varies 
from C to 20 per cent. Marly soils are in general 
of great natural fertility. Marl is veiy advantage- 
ously used as a manure, acting both chemically and 
mechanically ; but different kinds of marl are of 
very different value in this respect. The use of 
marl as a maniure has been known from ancient 
times. An English statute of 1225 (10 Henry HI.) 
gave every man a right to sink a marl-pit on his 
own ground, and there is other evidence that the 
application of marl to land was common in England 
in the 13th century. Old marl-pits are very com- 
mon in some parts of England. The quicker 
action and greater efSeieney of lime have led to its 
use in many cases instead of marl, although some 
kinds of marl are extremely useful in some soils. 
The bulkiness of marl confines its use to the neigh- 
bom’hood in which it is found. — Marl is sometimes 
indurated into a rook, and a slaty variety, containing 
much bitumen (Bituminous Marl-slate), is found in 
Germany and other coimtries. 

MA'RLBOROUGH, an old and interesting town 
of England, IViltshire, is a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, pleasantly situated in the valley 
of the Rennet, 75 miles west-south-west of London. 
It consists principally of one street, of pictur- 
esque houses. The chief edifice is tlie ‘college,’ 
a handsome building, occupying the site of the old 
castle. As early as the days of Cccur-de-Lion, 
there was a castle at M. ; and a parliament, whose 
enactments were called the ‘ Statutes of Marl- 
bridge,’ was held here in the reign of Henry IIL 
In the beginning of the 18th c., the castle was the 
residence of the Earl and Countess of Hertford, 
who occasionally entertained Thomson and Pope, 
and other men of letters here. The college was 
incorponated in 1845 ; the pupils are about 300 in 
number. M was formerly an important posting- 
station between London and Bath and Bristol. It 
still carries on a trade in coal, corn, and malt. 
Population (1871) of parliamentary borough, which 
returns one member to the House of Commons, 
5034. 

MARLBOROUGH, Johk Cmruciiii.L, Dujce of, 
the greatest general and statesman of his time, was 
born 24th June 1650, at Ashe, in Devonshire, of an 
old family impoverished by the civil wars. Without \ 
having received much education, he became a page 
in the service of the Duke of York, "who gave him a 
commission as an ensign of Guards in his 16th year. 
He was present at the relief of Tangiers, and a 
number of eimagements with the Moors, and after 
liis return to England, rose to the rank of captain in 
a regiment which was sent to the Netherlands to 
the support of the French. In the campaign from 
1672 to 1677, his brUliant courage and ability gained 
him the praise of the celebrated Tureime., On the 
conclusion of the war by the peace of Nimeguen, 
Chiurchill, now a colonel, returned to En^and. 
His advancement had been obtained, not merely on 
account of his own merit", but through the influence 
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of his sister, Arabella, mistress of the Duke of 
York. His prosperity was afterwards sHll further 1 
secured by his marriage with Sarah Jennings, a ' 
lady as remarkable for her talents and imperious 
disposition as for her beauty. When James II. 
ascended the throne, Churchill was made Baron of 
Sundridge, and was raised to the military rank of 
general. He took an active part in suppressinghlon- 
month’s rebellion, but on the landing of the Prince 
of Orange, he passed over to the side of the invader 
very unscrupulously. He was rewarded by being 
made Earl of Marlborough. He aided in reducing 
Ireland to subjection ; and having received from 
Wilham III. the command of the troops employed 
against France in the Netherlands, displayed great 
ability .as a general in the c.ampaigns of 1690 and 
1691, and gained a gre.at victory .at Waloourt. But, 
entering into a treasonable correspondence with the 
Jacobites, he was, on his return to England, sud- 
denly arrested and thro^vu into the Tower. On the 
commencement of the War of the Spanish Succession, 
he was intrusted with the command of the British 
army in the Netherlands. The death of William, 
and the accession of Anne to the throne in March 
1702, made M. virtually regent, although without 
the title. His wife governed the queen, . and ho 
himself directed' the minister Godolphin, who had 
married his daughter. A constant succession of 
victories strengthened his pohtical power. In the 
campaign of 1702, he drove the French out of 
Spanish Guelders, in rew.ard for which serrice tho 
queen raised him to the rank of duke ; m 1703, he 
went to the support of the Emperor in Germany, and 
joined Prince Eugene of Savojr; in Jime 1704, he 
stormed the French and Bavarian lines at Donau- 
w6rth, and on 13th August overthrew the French 
in the memorable .and decisive battle of Blenheim. 
The parliament bestowed on him the estate of Wood- 
stock, and the queen e.aused Blenheim Palace to be 
built for him. During the year 1705, M was chiefly 
occupied with diplomatic negotiations ; but in 1706 
he resumed that career of victory by wliioh Louis 
XrV. was so completely humbled. In May of that 
year, the battle of Rarnillies was fought, which com- 
pelled the French to evacuate the whole of Sp.anish 
Flanders. In the summer of 1708, an attempt made 
by the'Erench, under Vendome, to recover Flanders, 
brought on an engagement .at Oudenarde, July 11, 
which resulted in the total defeat of the French. 
On 11th September 1709, he fought the bloody and 
unprofitable battle of Malplaquet ; in 1710, his final 
c.ampaign, he took from the French town after town, 
sometimes in the very sight of a superior French - 
army. Meanwhile, however, important events took 
place .at the British court : the" queen shook off tho 
tyranny of the Duchess of Marlborough, which had 
become intoler.able to her ; Godolphin and Sunder- 
land ceased to be ministei-s, and tho Earl of Oxford 
and the Toiies came into power. M. returned to 
London in May 1711. He was accused of having 
embezzled the public money, and on 1st January 
1712 he avas deprived of his offices, but the charge 
against him avas not prosecuted. On the accession 
of George I., he was treated with distinction, and 
made Commander-in-chief of the Forces. But on 
8th June 1716, he had a stroke of apoplexy, which 
reduced him to a state of imbecility. He lingered 
in this state till 17th June 1*722, when he died. He 
left an immense fortune. 

Maciiulay and Thaoker,ay have imited in p.ainting 
M. as a cold-blooded,-scheming tr.aitor ; .and although 
general opinion has not yet endorsed the extreme 
views of these writers, there is too much evidence 
that he thought more of his own interest than of 
any cause in avhich he avas engaged. 

His avife, Sarah Jennikgs, avas born on 29th May 
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IHGO, and ivhcn about 12 years o£ ago came into the 
rvnicc o£ the Duclicss o£ York, and became the 
chosen and most intimate friend of the Princess 
Anne, over mhom, after her accession to the throne, 
she exercised the influence duo to a superior and 
extremely active mind. Her power was almost 
I'Oiuulless, the YTiig ministry depended npon her 
•mpport. and she disposed of places and offices at 
her pleasure, and is even said to have accumulated 
money by the s.alc of them. Her rule was, however, 
liy no means gentle, and became at last intolenablo 
f o the queen, in whose favour her own cousin, Lady 
Iilasham, whom she had lierself brought to court, 
supjdantcd Iier. She retired from the court in 
.Tanuaiy 1711, and at the s.amo time a change of 
ministry took place. She long sunuved her husband, 
living in complete retirement, and diefl on 20th 
October 1744, learing a fortune of £.'1,000,000 sterling. 
— The onl}’ sou of the Duke and Duchess of Jlarl- 
borough died yoimg, and the title lias been inberited 
by the descendants of one of tbeir daughters. 

hlA'HLIIlE-SPIKE, a ponderous iron pin, with 
. 1 . large head and taper' point, used on shipboard 
for separating the strands of rope prcp.aratory to 
splicing or knotting; also cmployecl as a lever in 
tightening rigging, &c. 

IiIAHLOlV, Gr.r..VT. See Gkeat :MAr.i.ow. 

MAHLOWE, CnniSTorircr., famili.irly Kil, .an 
English dramatic writer was horn, it is supiioscd, 
in luGo. Put little is knoivn of the events of his 
life. Ho studied at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and took tlio degree of blaster of Arts in 
1587. After loaring the univorsitj’, he c.arao up to 
London, and vToto for the stage. His chief works 
are Dr Fatttfns, Ddward //., Tamhxtrlame the Great, 
and two cantos of Hero and Leandcr, a narrative 

E oom which w.as afterwards completed by Ch.apm.an. 

fo appo.ars to liavo led a rcekless life; aud on the 
1st Juno 159.'!, ho perished in a tavern hr.aw'l, it is 
supposed by the hand of a jealous rival. 

Of ail the dramatic maters heforo Shakspearc, ho 
av.as the greatest genius ; indeed, his Edward JI. 
m.ay bo considered a foreshadow of Shakspe.are’s 
iiistoric.al dramas. His ‘mighty line’ has been the 
subject of ranrh critical laudation. His imaginative 
force and spieudour are at their host in AViush/a/ 
Ids dciicacy and sweetness in Hero and Leander. 
An edition of his works, w'itk a Life and a literary- 
historical Introduction, was published by Dyco in 
1850. 

blA'IlMALADE (Port, marmelada, irom marmdo, 
a quince ; avhich, again, is from Mid. Lat. malomellum, 
Gr. mclimehn, honey-apple or sweet .apple) is a 
semi-liquid preserve, made by hoUing'the pidp of 
thick nndod fruits, such as oranges, pine-appics, 
quinces, &o., with portions of the rind. The most 
common kind of raarm.alado is made from the hitter 
or Sca-ille oranges, the common or sweet sorts being 
considered inferior for this purpose, though also 
occasionally used. The mode of yirep.aring it is 
generally as follows; the rind is boiled by itself, 
.and the avhite woolly coating on the interior being 
then removed, the rind is out up into thin strips, 
and boiled .along with the expressed juice of the 
pulp and a qu.antity of sug.ar equal in weight to 
the other ingredients. After the mixture has 
attained the proper consistence, it is trc.ated in .a 
sirail.ar m<anner to yam, jelly, and other presents. 
A species of marmalade is commonly made in 
Franco from apricots, poaches, plums, pears, &c. 

jMAIllMANDE, an old town of France, in the 
department of Lot-ct-G.aronne, on the right hank 
of the Garonne, 50 miles above Bordeaux. An 
important general trade is carried on with Bordeaux, 


with which M. is in daily communication by stoam- 
hoat. Pop. (1872) 5417, who manufacture hats, 
woollen stuffs, brandy, &c. 

MARMOITT, Auguste FrUdeeic Louis Viesse 
BE, Duke of Bagiisa and Marshal of France, was 
horn 20th Jidy 1774, at ChfLtUlon-sur-Semo, entered 
the army at au early age, served as a hiigadior- 
general in Egypt, returned with Bonaparte to 
France, supported him in the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, and afterwards continued in active mili- 
taiy service. H.aving defended the Ragusan tenl- 
tory against the Russians and Montenemns, ho 
was made Duke of Ragnsa. He joined the great 
army in 1809, the d.ay before the battle of Wagram, 
was intrusted with the pursuit of the enemy, won 
the b.attle of Znaym, and was made a marshal. He 
w.as thereafter for eighteen months governor of tho 
Hiyrian provinces ; and in 1811 succeeded Massena 
in the chief command in Portugal, where ho 
assumed the offensive, caused the siege of Badajoz 
to he r.aised, .and kept WcUington in check for 
fifteen months. A wound compelled him to retire 
to France. In 1813, lie commanded a corps c[arm6e, 
and fought .at Liitzen, B.autzen, and Dresden. Ho 
maintained the contest with great spirit in Fi-anoe 
in the heginniug of 1814 ; and it was not until further 
resistance av.as hopeless, that ho concluded a truce 
aa-ith Barclay do Tolly, on avhich Napoleon found 
himself compelled to .abdicate. The Bourbons 
loaded bl. with honours. On tho return of Napoleon 
from Elba, he was obliged to flee. .Mter tho 
second restoration, ho spent much of his time in 
agricultur,al pursuits, till tho roa-olution of 1830, 
aa-hen, at the head of a body of troops, ho endeav- 
oured to reduce Paris to submission, and finally 
retreating avith GOOD Saviss, and a few battalions 
that had continued faithful to Charles X., conducted 
liim across the frontier. From that time, ho resided 
chielly in Vienn.'u In 1852, he engaged in an effort 
for the fusion of the French Legitimists and Orloan- 
ists, hut died at Venice on 2d blarch of that yo.ar. 
He aa-as tho hast survivor of tho marshals of tho 
first French Empire. 

MAHblONTEL, JeaK FeanjOIS, an elegant 
French avritcr, bom of an obsomo family at Bort, 
in the Limousin, 11th July 1723. He studied for 
the church, hut turned aside to literature, and after 
obtaining some reputation in Toulouse as a poet, ho 
aa-ent to Paris ou an invitation from Voltaire in 
174G. Hero ho aaTote tr.agcdies and operas avithout 
any great success, hut aa-as fortun.ate enough to get 
a secretaryship at VersaiUes, through the mlluenco 
of bladamc Pompadour, in 1753. Aftcravards, he 
received a more lucrative appointment, the Mercurc 
being Lntraistcd to his oh.arge. His Conics itoranx, 
(2 vols.Pnr. 17G1), part of avhich originally .appc.arcd 
in the Mcrcicrc, h.aa-e been translated into many 
lanmia'^cs, but are in some measure liable to the 
charge of monotony. He aaTote other avorks, the 
most celebrated of avhich is his BCtisairc, a political 
romance, containing a chapter on toleration, avhich 
excited the most furious hostility on the p.art of the 
doctors of the Sorbonno. The hook avas condemned 
as ‘herctic.al and blasphemous.’ The clergy declaimed 
ag.ainst it from tho pulpits; tho city avas in a 
ferment ; oven the aa-isc Turgot was homo aavay 
by the current. Pamphlets, epigrams, caricatures 
appeared in great numbers. There ay.as a dead set- 
to between the philosophers and avits on tho one 
hand, and 'the theologians on the other; hut the 
latter avero defeated, and bl. was named historio- 
grapher of France. In 1787, .appeared lus Elements 
de iiitiiralnrc, consisting of his contributions to tho 
Envjclopedie, in which ho had charge of tho depart- 
ments of poetry and general litcr.aturc. It >3 
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hia teat book, and the one on Tvhich hia reputation 
moat aecurely feata. After the Eevolution, he 
retired to the YxUage of AhloviUe, near E\Tenx, 
■where he died, 31st December 1799. An edition 
of hia (Euvres GompUles waa published by himself 
in 17 vols. ; another, IS vols. (Par. ISIS) ; a third, 
7 vols. (Par. 1819— 1S20). 

hlA'KBIOEA, Tire Sea or, the Propontis of the 
ancients, a small sea between European and Asiatic 
Turkey, commimicating ■with the Aigean Sea by the 
Strait of the Dardanelles (anciently Hellespont), and 
with the Black Sea by the Strait of Constantinople 
(anciently Bospoms)^ It ia of an oval form, and 
about 135 miles in length by 45 in breadth, but has 
besides a large gulf, the Gulf of Isnikmid or lamid, 
which extends about 30 miles eastwards into Asia. 
The depth is great. There ia a current from the 
Bosporus through it and the Hellespont to the 
Archipelago; but its na^vigation is by no means 
difficult. It contains many islands, of which the 
largest is Marmora or Marmara, famous for its 
quarries of marble and alabaster. The scenery 
around the Sea of hi. ia soft and be.autiful. 

MAIEMOSET, a name often given to a number 
of small and beautiful species of American monkeys 
of the genera Hapale and Jacchus, also called Otns- 
Tirr, and sometimes also to species of the genus 
Affdas of naturalists. They are all diatingmshed 
from the other American monkeys by ■the smaller 
niunber of their gi'inders, resembling in this the 
monkeys of the Old World, also by the sharpness 
and crookedness of their naBs. They depart from 
the true quadrumanous character in ha'ving the 
thumb not opposable. The tail is very long, and 
thiclcly covered ■with hair, but not prehensile. 
They exhibit a very affectionate disposition ; but 



Mannoset, or Striated Monlccy (Rapale Jacclais). 

unhappily all of them prove very delicate w’hen 
removed from a warm climate. The name BI. is 
sometimes restricted to the species also called the 
Stklated Monkey, or Stelated Ouisttti (Hapale 
Jacchus, or Jacchus vulgaris), a native of Guiana 
and Brazil, a species often brought to Europe, and 
a favourite pet whenever it can be obtained. It is 
about seven or eight inches long, exclusive of the 
tail, which measures a foot. Its fur is long and 
soft, of a fine dark gray or reddish-yeUow colour, 
banded ■with black ; a long tuft of white hairs on 
each side of the black head 

BIA'EBIOT (Arctomys), a genus of rodents, 
usually ranked among the Murida:, but regarded 
as forming a connecting link between that family 
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and Sciuridcc; resembling squirrels in their don- I 
tition, although in their form and habits they more ' 
resemble rats and mice. They have two incisors I 
and two prtemolars in each jaw, four molars on 
each side above, and three below. — The Common BI., 
or Alpine M. (A. alpinus), is a native of the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the more northern moimtains of 
Europe, up to the' limits of perpetual snow. It is 
not a native of Britain. It is about the size of a 
rabbit, grayish yellow, brown-towards the head It 



feeds on roots, leaves, insects, &c. It is gregarious, 
and often lives in largo societies. It digs largo 
burrows ■with several chambers and two entrances, 
generally on the slopes of the mountains, where the 
mannots may be seen sporting and basldng in tho 
simshine during the fine weather of summer. They 
spend the winter in their bmrrows, in one chamber 
of which is a store of dried grass ; but the greater 
p.art of the •winter is passed in torpidity. Tho 
Alpine BI. is easily tamed. — The Quebec BL (A. 
empelra), found in Canada and the more northern 
parts of America, in woody districts, is a burrowing 
but not a gregarious animal. 

BIAENE, a river of Erance, the MatrSna of the 
ancients, the most considerable tributary of the 
Seine, on the right. It rises in the plateau of 
Langres, flows through the departments of Hauto- 
Blarne, Blame, Aisne, and Seine-et-BIame, in a 
coiuse at first to ■the north-west, and then to the 
■n-est, ■with many windings ; passes Chaumont, J oin- 
A-iUe, St Dizier, Vitry, Chfdons, Epernay, ChMeau- 
Thierry, and Bleaux; and joins the Seine at Char- 
enton, .about foiu- miles above P.aris. Its length is 
about 205 mOes, .and it is na^vig.able for 140 mUes. 
It is r.ather a r.apid stream, and in most /places with 
a ■wide bed. Tho commerce c.arried on upon this ‘ 
river has been extended by means of can.als, of 
avhich the most important is one completed in 1S51, 
connecting it ■with the Ehine. 

BIAENE, an inland department in the north- 
east of Er.ance, formed out of the old pro^vince 
of Champagne, is tr.aversed by the river Blame, 
and extends southward from the frontier dep.art- 
ment of Ardennes. Area, 2,021,4SS English acres, 
of which 1,519,320 acres are cultivable, and 45,704 
are in ■vineyards. Pop. (1872) 3SG,157. The soil 
is very fertUe in the south, but chalky and arid in 
the north. It is in the diy .and chalky soil of the 
north of this department where the best varieties 
of the famous Champagne BVine (q.v.) are gro^wai. 
In 1875, 15,318,345 bottles of champagne were ex- 
ported. Of wines of all kinds, about 15,400,00(1 
gallons are produced annually. The rearing of a 
Spanish breed of sheep is a chief industry, and wool- 
len manufactures are largely c.arried on. The depart- 
ment is divided into the 5 arrondisements of Chillons- 
sur- Blame, Epern.ay, Eeims, Sainto - BIGnehoidd, 
Vltry-le-Erangois. Capitol, ChMons-sur-BIarne. 
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MAllXE, iLi.Trri:, an inland department in the 
• Titli-r-.' t ' f France, south-east of the department of 
ilaine. Aiea, ],5!j,4G0 acres ; pop. (1872) ^51,196. 
'rhe surface ir generally hillj', aud is mountainous 
-n the siiulh and cast. More than one-half of it 
e crJtivahIc, and .about onc-third is in forests. 
Tim jiriucip.al rivers are the M.arnc, avith its tribu- 
taries, rud the lleuse. About 13,000,000 gallons 
■ U vine o: an ordinary qu.ality are produced. The 
'lep-’rtmcut is rich in iron ore ; there are numerous 
furiiac.t, and the production of iron is the principal 
hranth of industrja There .are three arrondisse- 
iiicnts of Chaumont, L-angres, and Vassj-; capital, 
Chaumont-cu-Bassigny. 

JIABOCCO. See Morocco. 

r.rjAROCnETTI, B.vron, Carlo, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, an It.alian sciilptor of merit, 
horn at Tiu-in in 1805. Haa-ing completed his 
primary studies .at the Lyceum NapolCon.he entered 
Bosio’s stud}’. On the completion of a tour through 
Ital}', ho took up his abode in France in 1827, and 
e.arricd off a medal the same j’c.ar for Ids be.antifnl 
statue of ‘ A Young Girl sporting avith a Bog.’ In 
1831, ho ediibitcd the ‘Fallen AngeL’ On the out- 
break of the Paris revolution of ISIS, M. repaired 
to London, avhoro he continued to reside, h.aa-ing met 
aa'ith splendid encouragement both from the public 
aud a host of roy.al and noble patrons. Among his 
best aa’orlcs aro an' equestrian statue of Emmanuel 
Phihbert, executed gratuitously for the city of 
Turin j the tomb of Bellini, in Fire la Chaise ; the 
grand altar in the hladclcine .at Pains; statues of 
tho Emperor, the Duke of Orleans, and Queen 
Victoria'; tho colossal figure of Eich.ard Coeur-de- 
Lion, exhibited at tho port.al of the Crystal Palace. 
Ono of his last works w.as a statue of Lord Clyde 
in 'Waterloo Place, London. lie died in 1SG7. 

BIA'BONITES, a Christian tribe of SjTia, of very 
ancient origin. Considerable controversy has arisen 
as to their primitive history : tho most probable 
account represents them as descendants of a remnant 
of tho MoKOTnnuTE scot (ci.v.), who, fleeing from 
the repressive measures of the Emperor Anastasius 
II., in the early part of tho Sth c., settled on the 
slopes of tho Lebanon, their chief seats being around 
the monaster}’ of JIaron, a saint of tho Sth c., whoso 
life is foimd in Theodoret’s licUoious Hislories (iii. 

р. 1222). The emigrants aro said to h.avc elected as 
their chief and patriarch a monk of the same name, 
with the title of Patriarch of Antioch, and, throughout 
the political vicissitudes of the succeeding centuries, 
to have maintained themselves in a certain indepen- 
dence among tho Moslem conquoroi-s. In tho 12th 

с. , on tho establishment of the Latin kingdom of 
.Temsalcm, tho hi. abandoned their distinctive mono- 
thelito opinions, and rccopiised tho authority of the 
Homan Church. Ag.ain, in tho Council of Florence, 
1-145, they entered into a formal act of union u’ith 
Home. In 1584, a college was founded in Rome for 
the education of tho Maronitc clergy ; .and in 173G. 
they formally subscribed tho decrees of tho Council 
of 'Trent. Nevertheless, although united with Rome, 
they are permitted to retain their distinctive n.ational 
rites and usages. Tliey administer communion in 
both kinds ; they use tho ancient Syriac language 
in their liturgy; their clergy, if married before 
ordin.ation, are permitted to retain their wives ; 
and they have many festivals and s,aints not recog- 
nised in tho Roman calendar. The M. at present 
aro about 150,000 in number, distributed into 150 
parishes. Their patriarch is still styled Patriarch of 
Antioch, and resides in tho convent of Canobin on 
the Lebanon. He acknowledges the supremacy of 
the pope, and is bound to lay before him every tenth 
yc-ar a report of tho state of his patriarchate, Hnder 


him are 17 bishops, to whom are subject the officiat- 
ing clergy of the T50 districts alluded to above. 
The revenues of all orders of ecclesiastics, however, 
are very narrow, and the inferior clergy hvo jn 
great measure by the labour of their hands. Veiy 
many convents for both sexes are spread over tho 
country, containing, in the whole, from 20,000 to 
25,000 members, who all wear a distinctive costume, 
but follow the nile of St Anthony. The chief seat 
of the M. is the district c.alled Kesraw’an, on tho 
western declivity of Mount Lebanon ; but they aro 
to be found scattered over the whole territory of 
tho Lcb.inon, and in all the towns and larger 
villages towards the north in tho direction of 
Aleppo, and southwards as far as Nazareth. Their 
political constitution is a kind of military republic, 
i-egidatcd for the most part by ancieut usages and 
bj' unwritten, but weU-rccognised laws. Lilte tho 
Ai-.abs of Syria, they have a political hierarchy, 
partly hereditary, p.artly elective. The chief admin- 
istr.ation is vested in four superior sheiks, who 
possess a sort of patriarchal authority, and under 
these aro subordinate chiefs, with whom, as in tho 
feudal system, the people hold .a military tenure. 
They retain even still a custom similar to that of 
the Sardinian vendetta, by which the kindred of tho 
sl.ain are bound to avenge his de.ath. The relations 
of tho M. with tho Druses h.ave been already 
detailed. See Druses. By an arrangement adopted 
since tho recent sanguinary conflicts, both popula- 
tions alike arc subject to ono governor, who is 
appointed by tho Porte ns governor of tho Lebanon. 

MAROO'NS, a name given in Jamaica and Dutch 
Guiana to nmaw.ay negro slaves. The term was 
first applied to those slaves who were deserted by 
their m.astcrs, the Spaniards, when tho British con- 
quered Jamaica (1G55), and who took refuge in tho 
uplands, where for 140 years they maintained a 
constant w.arfaro with tho British colonists; hut 
in 1795 they were subdued, and a portion of them 
removed to Nova Scotia, and afterwards to Sierra 
Leone. The remnant fraternised W’ith their manu- 
mitted brethren in 1834 — 1835. Tho M. of Dutch 
Guiana form a number of small independent epm- 
mumtics. 

MARO S- V AS ARHE'L Y, a m.arket-towu of 
Austria, in 'Transylvania, in a fruitful district, on 
the Maros, 55 miles north-north-cast of Hennan- 
stadt. It contains a strong castle, a beautiful 
Gothic church (Reformed), and a public library of 
00,000 volumes. Tobacco, wine, and fruit .are 
extensively grown. Pop. (18C9) 12,G7S. 

5IAROZIA, a Roman lady of noble birth, but 
of inkaraous reputation in tho scandalous chronicles 
of her age, daughter of tho equafly notorious Theo- 
dora, was born in the close of the 9th centurja 
On the dissolution of all tho moral ties of public 
and priv.ato life which the war of factions occasioned 
in Romo in tho 10th c., M., by her beauty and 
her intrigues, contrived to exercise gre.at influence. 
She was married three times, and, if wo may credit 
tho narrative of Luitprand, had skfll and address 
enough to procure the deposition and death of the 
pope, John X., and the elevation of her son, tho 
fruit, it is alleged, of adulterous intercourse, to tho 
ontifleate, under tho name of John XL This, 
owever, rests on the testimony of Luitprand, who 
wrote some time after tho period, and whoso 
authority is considered more th.au doubtful, not 
merely hy Muratori, but even by -so critical and 
unbiassed a writer as Dr Pertz. M.’s latter years 
brought on her tho punishment of her crimes. She 
died m prison at Romo in 938. 

MARQHB, Letters or. See Letters of 
Marque. 
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MARQTTE'SAS ISLES are, properly epeakin", 
the southern group of the Mendana Archii)elago, in 
Polynesia, the northern group hearing the name of 
the Washington Islands ; hut the name is also 
applied to the -whole archi]ielago. The hi. I., in lat. 
7“ 30—10° 30’ S., long. 13S°— IIO^SO’ W., were dis- 
covered by Mendana de Neyra, a Spanish nardg.ator, 
in 1500; the AVashingtou Isles were discovered in 
1791, hy Ingraham, an American. ' Area of the 
group as under the French protectorate, 500 Eng- 
lish square miles ; pop. 10,000. The M. I. were 
named after the viceroy of Peru, hlarquesas do Men- 
doza. In 1S42, the hi. I. submitted to the French, 
and they are now governed by independent chiefs, 
under the protectorate of France. 

hlA'RQTIETRY (Fr. jnarqueterlc), the art of 
inlaying wood with wood of other colours, or with 
various other materials, as metal, ivor^-, shell, &c. 

hlA'RQUIS, or MARQUESS, the degree of 
nobility which in the [leer.agc of England ranks 
ne.vt to duke, hlarquises were originally com- 
manders on the borders or frontiers of countries, 
or on the sea-co.ast, whicli they were bound to 
protect. In England, the title of marquis avas 
used in this sense as early as the reign of Henry 
111., avhen lliere were marquises or lords-marchcrs 
of the borders of Scotland and Wales ; and the 
foreign equivalent of hfurlY/rn/ was common on the 
coiitinouL 'X'lio first English marquis in the modern 
sense was Robert de A’crc, Earl of Oxford, avho was 
created Marquis of Dublin by Richard II., to tlie no 
small oflcnco of the earls who had to yield him pre- 
cedence. 'Clio oldest existing marquis.ato is that of 
Winchester, created by Edward VI. in 1551. The 
title was lirst introdueed into Scotland in 1599, 
when the hlarquises of Iluntly and Ilaniilton were 
created. 

The coronet of a marquis, as worn in the United 
Kingdom, is a circle of gold, with four strawberry 
leaves (or oak leaves), and as many pearls alternat- 
ing with them, and jilaced on pyramidal points of 
the same height with the leaves, ’riie mantle is 
t-p scarlet, with three and a half 

•• doublings of ermine. A marquis 

is styled ‘ The hlost Honourable 
his wife is .a marchioness; his 
eldest son takes by courtesy the 
: ^ next lower title in the peerage, 

except where that is identical 

Jlarquls’.s Coronet, with the title of the inarquisatc, 
in which case he must take the 
next loner still, as in the case of the Marquis 
and Karl of Salisbury, whose eldest son bears the 
courtesy-title of A'lscount Craiiborue, The younger 
sous of a marquis are styled ‘ Lord,’ and daughters 
‘Lady,’ with the adiUtion of Christian name and 
surname. 

IMARRIAGE, the union of .a man and woman in 
the legal relation of husband and wife. Ko two 
systems of laws are exactly agreed either as to the 
modes of constituting marriage, the rights avliich it 
confers, or the obligations which it imposes. It is 
one of the loading bases of law, and it is probable 
that around it laws lirst began to grow. In some 
places the old names for ‘I.aw’ and ‘marriage’ are 
intcrchange.ablc, and cvciywhcro the institution of 
marriage equally irith that of laws had been 
ascribed to the lirst rulers. It accords, however, 
with historic.al inquiry and reasoning, A priori, that 
they were not the invention of legislators, but 
growths from the experionco and necessities of 
society, which could not advance far avithout rules 
for the appropriation of men and women to one 
another, securing them in the enjoyment of one 
another’s society, and defining their obligations to 
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their progeny. But while experience and necessity ' 
everywhere led to the institution of marriage, the ' 
forms of the institution were exceedingly awrioiis. 
The bro.adcst differences between the institution ■ 
in different localities are indicated by the words ' 
monogamy .and polygamy, the latter includinfr > 
polygynia .and polyandria. Monogamy, the rule i 
among the most advanced nations, is the practice 1 
on the avhole, of mankind. Polyg.amy is permin’- I 
sive merely. It has been doubted avhether jiiirc I 
poly.andria — i. c., the system according to which i 
a woman may have several husbands — e.xists ; but I 
the fact seems to be well established. Of old, 
the modes of getting a avife avero the same avith 
those of .acquiring any other species of property — 
capture, gift, sale. The contract of sale m.ay be said 
to bo at the foundation' of the marri.ago relation 
in every system of ancient I.aav. R’^hen daughter.! 
belonged to fathers as goods, they avere parted avith 
only on the principles of fair e.xchangc. Usu.ally 
the contract avas between the heads of families, the 
intenebng bride and bridegroom not being consultccL 
As to tlie marriage ceremonies, they then avere 
those and no other avliich avere necessary to com- 
plete and evidence a sale — dclia'ery, on the price 
being paid, and ‘the t.aking home.’ It consisted 
with the groivth of cia-ility that the children should 
in time come to bo consulted, and allowed to act on 
their lildngs. Kow, among all civilised communities 
marri.a"o is a civil contr.act betavceii the parties 
themselves, constituted by their consent properly 
cvidcncccL ’The Church -of Romo indeed regards it 
.as a sacrament, and throughout Christendom mar- 
riage is usually .attended by religious rites ; but in 
the eye of the law, it is a simple civil contract, 

‘ evidenced in words prescribed by law, or by law 
counted sufficient’ See Divoncu; Montesquieu’s 
tipiril of Antes; Goquot’s Orir/in of Laws; and 
Al.aine’s AnciciU Law. Subjoined are accounts of 
the modes of constituting marriage in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. — Eor the legal effects of 
entering into marriage as regards the persons and 
property of the married parties, see Husband and 
AVifb. 

England . — hlarriagc is considered in England as 
merely a civil contract, but 'the contract can bo 
entered into only in certain w.ays, this restriction 
being intended to enforce .some caution and delibera- 
tion in the parties, ns well ns to preserve cviderico 
of tbe fact which m.ay bo easily accessible after- 
w.ards. Before stating what forms are nccess.ar^'', 
it m.ay bo observed that as marriage is ■ merely a 
contract between two persons, it. follows that an 
action will lie for breach of a promise to m.arry at 
the instance of cither party, and dam.agcs may bo 
recovered accordingly. A promise to marry may be 
made cither a-crb.ally or in avriting; and in actions 
for breach of the promise it is for .a jury to assess 
the damages which arc appropriate to the relative 
situation and conduct of the parties, the usual 
evidence of the promise being acts of courtshiji, 
love-letters, and the observation of friends' and 
acquaintances. The contract of marriage differs 
from other contracts in this, that it will not bo set 
aside .and tro.atcd as null merely because either 
p.arty procured it by fr.audulent representations. 
However much either party mayihavo been deceived 
as to representations of the other’s wealth, position, 
or prospects, the contract remains valid notwith- 
standing. Another particular in which the con- 
tract of marriage differs from other contracts is, 
that it cannot be rescinded by cither p.arty or 
both at pleasure, though that effect is brought 
about in another w.ay by certain kinds of miscon- 
duct, whether studied or not, of either party. Sco 
DivoncE, Judicial Sepauation. Another circuin- 
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ip "vlucli m*\rriage differs from otlicr con- 
raefs i-, lint il cannot bo entered into in a moment, 
I'ls ccitnm ])ri’liniin!iry notices must be giren, and 
onns g.inc tlirough. By the ancient common law 
• f Enel md more consent was cnongb to constitute 
-'larria^’e. a» it is still in Scotland; but after Lord 
H ir.hv iek's .Vet, in 1757, a ceremony in an cstab- 
I'licd cbiireh was made nocessaiy, and this con- 
•inued till IS.IG, when the dissenters succeeded in 
eiuoviuj tins exclusiveness. Since the passing of 
'll" Act (1 and 7 Will. IV. c. 85, persons have the 
oj.linn of two forms of contracting marriage: it 
niarbeuith or without a religious ceremony; and^f 
v.i;h a religious ceremon}', it may bo either in the 
cstablisliod churcli, or in a dissenting chapel. If the 
marnace is to take place in an cst.abiistcd church, 
then there must bo publication of banns of mar- 
riage for three iircceding successive .Sundays; but 
.a marriage licence obtained from the ordinary of the 
district, or a special licence from the archbishop, 
avill dispense with banns ; and in cither c.ase, seven 
or fifteen day.s’ premous residence in the parish by 
one of the j’.artics is neccss.ary, according as it is a 
ccrlilicate or licence respectively which is applied for. 
The marriage must take place in the chnreh, the 
marriage service of the Church of England heing 
rend over, and this must ho done in canonical 
hours — i. 0 ., hotween S and •i2 A.M., in presence of 
two witnesses. If'tlio marriage is ccleljr.ated in a 
dissenting chapel (and for th.at purpDsc such chapel 
must he duly licensed and registered), there must 
ho pro.sont tlio supcrintondont-registr.ar of the 
di.^triot as one of the witnesses, but the dissenting 
clergyman may use his own or any kind of form of 
service. If the marriage is not to ho avith any 
religious ceremony, then it must take plaoo in 
tlie office of the suporintondont-registrar, and in 
pre-cnco of witnesses, the essential thing being 
I th.at both parties should in the iirescnce of witnesses 
there exchange ,a dccl.aration that they take c.ach 
other for inaii and avife. The canonical hoiins must 
be attended to in all cases, and the condition of 
previous residoneo by one of the parties in the 
district ; hut the condition of residence, aa’hich can- 
not ho c.allcdiii question after the marriage, is often 
evaded. It is felony to celohrato .a nian-i.ige in a 
private house, unless by special licence from the arch- 
I bishop. And in all cases the fact of the in.arriage 
must he entered in a register, aa-liich register is kept 
by a puhlio officer, and ultimately filed and kept in 
.Somerset House, London, avhero a copy of the 
ccrtilicato of registration of every marriage in 
England can at all limes ho had for .a small sum. 
The omission of any of these requisites with the 
Iinowledgo of the parties, makes a in.arriage void. 
The guilt of perjury is incurred by making or sign- 
ing a haLe declaration on giving notice to the 
officer. When one of the parties to a marriage 
celebrated under the Act 0 aud 7 Will. lY. c. S5, 
resides in .Scotland, a certificate by the scssion- 
clcrk in .Scotland of duo proclamation of banns 
there, is cquiv.alcnt to a cortific.atc by an English 
district registrar. In the c.aso of the m.arri.agc of .an 
infant — i. e,, a person under 21 years of age — evi- 
dence of the consent of parents or guardians has to 
he produced to the registrar or other officer. If 
one of the parties apjilying for licence or banns 
fraudulently reiirescnt that such consent has been 
obtained, he or she forfeits all benefit arising from 
the property of the infant ; which will be ordered 
I by.thc Court of Chancery to be settled on the inno- 
I cent party, or, it both parties concurred in the fr.and, 
on the children of the marriage. The absence of con- 
r<T)t of ii.ironts or muavdians, however, does not make 
a marri.ago null, Though marriage consists cs 3 enti.ally 
of fo. ins as veil as of free consent of parties, still, it 


m.ay sometimes h.appen that persons go through the 
form of marriage, and yet are not m.UTied, owing 
to some illegality or fundamental condition being 
wanting ; thus, a commo'n instance of a form of 
marriage being utterly useless is whore one of the 
parties is already married, the spouse being alive. 
In such case, it is quite immateriial whether the 
p.arty so re-marrying is really ignorant, or affects to 
he so, that his or her spouse is alive, provided such 
is the fact ; for though, after seven years, if nothing 
h.as been he.ard of one of two married parties being 
alive, the other will escape the penalties of bigamy 
on marrying again, yet it depends entirely on 
whether the first spouse is rc.ally dead at the time, 
whether the second marriage is valid. Another 
case in which parties may go through the form of 
marriage, is where' the parties are too nearly related, 
as being within the forbidden degrees, as, for ex- 
ample, a man marrydng his dcce.ased wife’s sister. 
See Ikcest. Another instance of the marriage 
being void, though the ceremony is complete, is 
where one of the parties is impotent ; for it is 
considered that an essential object of marri.age is 
the proorc.atiou of children, and therefore, if this is 
impossible, the marri.ago is mill. But it is entirely 
optional with tlio p.arties to treat the marriage as 
null on this head. If they are content, the marriage 
stands good ; if not so, then the party must apply 
for a declaration of tho Divorce Court, that the 
marri.age never was valid, and is null, which decree 
is only granted on examination and evidence. 
M.arriago botavixt a 'divorced party and tho adul- 
terer is lawful in England. But no clergymen of 
the established church can bo compelled to maivy 
any person whoso previous marriage lias been 
dissolved on the ground of adultery. 

Scotland . — In Scotland, tho law as to the con- 
stitution of marri.ago remains in the same state in 
avhich tho law of England was before Lord Hard- 
wick’s Act, and in which tho Laws of several foreign 
countries also remain to this day. Marriage is not 
only entirely a civil contract, but it is allowed to 
ho entered into avith the same freedom as tho 
contract of s.ale and other contracts which require 
nothing but mutual consent. The contract may 
be made by avord of mouth, or by u’riting, and 
at a moment’s notice, nothing in tho nature of a 
preliminary notice, far loss any form or cctomony, 
being requisite. As, liowcver, many contracts .are 
made, not in a direct and specific form, but circuit- 
ously. and avitliout any precise expression of consent 
cither way, it is often a m.attcr of difficulty after- 
w.ards, in case of dispute, to prove the fact, that a 
contract re.ally w.as entered into .at a given time. 
Accordingly, it is usual to divide marriages into three 
kinds, according as tho mode of proof is of one de- 
scription or another ; and there is .also .a division of 
marriages into regular and irregular. Regular raar- 
ri.agcs, and those are the most frequent, take place 
after proolam.ation of banns in the parish churoh, some 
religious ceremony being performed by a clergyman 
of the Kirk of Scotland, or of some other denomi- 
n.ation ; or at le.ast the parties must declare theih- 
Bch'cs married in the presence of such clergyman and 
witnesses, though the marriage need not take place 
in a chnreh, nor .at any fixed time of day. Irreguluk 
or clandc.stine marriages do not differ from regular 
marriages ni their effects and validity, hut merely in 
this, that the parties, the celohrator and witnesses, are 
liable to certain small penalties, which, however, are 
seldom enforced in practice. Irregul.ar marriages 
are generally classified under three heads, according 
to the nature of proof. 1. There is marriage by 
mutu.al consent, expressed in words, in jirosonce of 
witnesses, or proved by letters or admissions of the 
parties. Thus, it a man say, pointing to a woman : 
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‘Xhig is my ■wife;’ and sbe courtesy in assent, 
tEis is sufficient proof of their marriage. The 
consent may also he proved more circuitously by 
the conduct of the parties. It is essential that the 
consent should he serious, and not a mere joke. The 
parties may so arrange it that they may keep the 
■writing ■which is evidence of the contract secret till 
the death of either, and then it may bo disclosed, 
and the marriage set up, though a party cannot 
make a declaration in his ■will having that effect. 
The document, ■whatever it be, may be neutralised 
by subsequent proof that it ■was executed with 
other intentions than those of marriage. 2. Another 
mode of proving a Scotch marriage is by proving 
a promise of marriage, copula subsequente on the 
faith and in fulfilment of such promise. The pro- 
mise itself must bo proved, either by some ■writing 
or letter of the party, or by reference 'to his oath. 
But the copula may be proved by parole evidence. 
The same uncertainty attends this kind of marriage 
as the former, and the effect of a ■written promise 
may be got rid of by pro'ving that it 'was made for 
some other purpose than marriage. A promise 
cum subsequente copula is not very marriage, but is 
merely a good ground for raising an notion of 
declarator; and when decree is obtained, but not 
before then, marriage is as effectually constituted as | 
by any other mode. 3. The third mode of proving 
marriage is by proving cohabitation of the parties 
as man and ^vifo, and habit and repute, i. e., repu- 
tation of marriage among friends or neighbours. No 
promise or consent is here required to be expressly 
proved, for it is presumed if the parties have for a 
length of time openly lived together as man and 
wife. Though concubinage is with difficulty dis- 
tinguishable from this lund of marriage, still the 
difference consists in the one being clandestine and 
unavowed, the other open and undisguised. Con- 
cubinage may drift into marriage, though the coiuts 
have laid down a rule that this will not be allowed, 
without e-vidence of a ‘marked change’ in the 
manner and demeanour of the parties. It will be 
seen from the statement of these different modes of 
proof that it must necessarily be sometimes difficult 
to prove marriage in Scotland, espeoiaUy as the fact 
depends not on any one specific form or act of the 
parties, but on a long course of conduct which 
admits of endless variations, and the more variety, 
the more is the difficulty and expense of proof. 
Hence, it has often been said by strangers, that some 
persons in Scotland cannot teE whether they are 
married or not, and it requires an expensive and 
niinous litigation to clear up that point, the most 
noted instance of which in modern times is the 
case of Yelverton v. Yelverton. Marriages m.ay be, 
and in the majority of cases are, celebrated in private 
houses, and there is no restriction as to canonical 
hours. In clandestine marriages, certain penalties 
are incurred by the parties, the celebrators, and the 
witnesses, which are occasionally, though r.arely 
enforced. Since 185G, it has been required, under 
pain of nullity, that one of the parties to a Scotch 
marriage must have resided in Scotland for 21 days. 
See Gketna Gbeen Maebiages. If the parties 
to .an irregular marriage prove such residence to the 
p,-atisfaction of the sheriff, ■within three months after 
its date, his certificate and warrant to the registrar 
is conclusive. Consent of parents or curators is not 
necessary to marriage, and its absence does not 
make the marriage clandestine. No forfeiture or 
penalty is incurred by misrepresentation of the con- 
sent of a p.arent or ciuator. A divorced party can- 
not marry the party with whom the adultery has 
been committed, provided his or her name appears 
in the decree of divorce. 

Ireland . — In Ireland, the law — which in other 
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respects agrees ■with that of England — as to the ' 
contract of marriage is v.aried by statute where a ' 
Protestant marries a Eoman Catholic. By the stat. ' 
19 Geo. IL c. 13, every marriage that shall be cele- | 
brated between a Eoman Catholic and .any person ! 
who professed him or her self to be a Protestant 
at any time within twelve months before such cele- 
bration of marriage, or between two Protest,ants, ! 
if celebrated by a Eoman C.atholic priest, shall he i 
void. And the 32 George III. c. 21, which made it i 
l.a'wful for the Protestant clergy to grant licences for 
marriages to be celebrated between Protestants and 
persons professing Eoman Catholics, did not extend 
to Protestant dissenting ministers. But by 33 Geo. 
III. c. 21, a Eoman Catholic priest c.annot marry a 
Protestant and Eoman Catholic, or any person avho 
has been or professed to he a Protestant at any 
time within twelve months before such marriage, 
unless such Protestant and Eoman Catholic should 
have been first married by a clergyman of the Pro- 
testant religion ; and a Eoman Catholic priest incurs 
a penalty of £500 for disobeying this law. 

The law is much more stringent in most European 
countries than in the United Kingdom, in requiring 
the consent of parents or guardians. By -the Code 
Napoldon, a man under 25, aud a woman under 21, 
cannot marry ivithout consent of their father and 
mother. In case of dis.agreemcnt of the parents, 
the father’s consent is sufficient ; and if both father 
and mother are dead, the consent of the grand- 
parents is required. Even persons who' have 
attained the full age of 25 or 21, must request by a 
formal document, called an ‘ note respectueux,’ the 
consent of paren'ts or grandparents, and in case of 
their refusal, this ‘acte respectueux’ has to be 
renewed several times, at stated intervals, before 
the proper officers are aUowed to celebrate 'the mar- 
ri.age. The officer proceeding to celebrate a 'mar- 
riage ■without the proper consents, renders himself 
liable to fine and imprisonment. 

MAKEIBD 1YOMAN. See Husband akd 
"Wife. 

MABEGW is a substance of low specific gr.amty, 
filling the cells and c.vvities of the bones of mam- 
mals. There are two varieties, which are known as 
walery marrow and oihj marrow. In some of the 
short bones, .as the bodies of the vertebras and the 
sternum, the m.arrow has a reddish colour, and 
is found on an.alysis to contain 75 per cent, of 
water, the remainder consisting of albuminous and 
fibrinous matter, with salts and a trace of oil. 
In the long bones of a healthy adult m.ammal, 
the marrow occurs as a yellow, oily fluid, contained 
in vesicles like those of common f.at, which are 
imbedded in the interspaces of the meduEary mem- 
brane, •u-liich is a highly vascular membrane lining 
the interior of the bones. This marrosv consists of 
9G per cent, of oil, and 4 of ■water, connective tissue, 
and vessels. 

The oily matter of the marrow is composed of the 
s.ame materials as common fot, with the oleine (or 
fluid portion) in greater abundance. Being of low- 
specific gravity, it is well suited to fill the c.avities 
of the bones, and forms an advant.ageous substitute 
for the bony matter which preceded it in the 
young animal. Its special uses are not very clearly 
known, but the fact that it loses much of its oil 
when the general nutritive powers fail, or when 
certain forms of disease attack the bone, shews that 
it plays some definite part in the economy. 

MAEEO-W CONTEO-VEESY, one of the most 
strenuous and memorable struggles in the religious 
history of Scotland, took its name from a book 
entitled the Harrow of Modern Divinity, written by 
a Purit.an soldier in the time of the Commonwe.alth. 



MARRUM— JIAESALA. 


Tiio ‘ cvangclicnl ’ diaractor of this 'work, and 

c?p'jci. hy its doctrine of the free grace of God in 
the ^rciicnjit’on of siimers, had made itr a great 
favoi’.ri’o ^^'ith the ferv zealous and pious ministers 
tlicn to be found in the Church of Scotland, and 
in 171S, all edition ivas published by the Rev. 
James Hog of Carnock, foUoivcd, in 1719, by an 
explanatory pamphlet. The General Assembly of 
the famo year appointed a commission to look 
after books and pamphlets promoting such opinions 
I ns are contained in the Marroio, and to summon 
I beioro them the authors and recommenders of 
Euch publications. The committee, after an ex.adii- 
nation, drew up a report, which was prcsentcel to 
the ne.xt Assemblj' — that of 1720— and the result 
wan the formal condemnation of the doctrines 
of the Marrow, a prohibition to teach or preach 
them for the future, and an exhortation (strong, 
but vain) to the people of Scotland not to reael 
them. This act of the Assembly was imme- 
fbately brought by tho celebrated Thomas Boston 
(q. V.) before the presbytery of Selkirk, who laid 
it before tho sj’uod' of hlerso .and Tertotdale. 
Tho ‘ovangelioal’ ministers in the church, few 
in number, but Bujiportcd by a very considemhle 
amount of popular sympathy (for the Marroxo by 
this time ranked next to tho Bible in the regards 
of the religious portion of Jthc Scottish peasantry), 
resolved to present a representation to the next 
General Assembly (1721), complauiin|; of tho hate 
act, and vindicating the ‘truths’ which it condemned. 
Twelve ministers signed tho representation — .Tames 
Hog, Thomas Boston, John Boimar, J.aracs Kid, 
Gabriel Wilson, Bbeuezor Erskino, Ralph Ei-skine, 
James Wardlaw, James Bathgate, Henry Davidson, 
William Hunter, and John WiLliam.son. These are 
the famous ‘ hlan'ow-mcn ’ — also known ns tho 
‘TVclve Brethren’ and tho ‘Representors’ — ^avhoso 
names were long hold in great venenation by the 
lovers of ‘evangelical’ religion. A commission of 
the Assembly of 1721 was appointed to deal with 
the tirelve, and a series of questions was put to 
them, to which answers wore draira up byEbenezer 
Erskine and Gabriel Wilson. These replies did 
'not prove quite satisfactory, and the * Marrow- 
men’ were called before tho bar of the Assembly 
(1722), and solemnly rebulied. Kevertholcss, as tho 
Assembly was not supported in the position it had 
assumed by the religious sentiment of the n.ation, no 
further steps wore taken in tlio matter, and thus the 
a’ictory virtually hay with the cvangch'cal recusants. 
It was, however, substantially tho same controversj' 
— though it did not go by the name — which, eleven 
j'ears later, resulted in the deposition of Ebenezer 
Erskino, and the origination of the ‘Secession’ body. 
See Boston, Tnoiu.s, and EmsKiNi;, Ebenezcr, 

MARP,UM. See AiuMorniLA. 

MARRYAT. Fr.EDEr.iCK, an English sailor and 
novelist, was the son of a West India merchant, .and 
was hem in London on tho 10th Jidy 1792. On 
leaving school, ho entered tho nai'y as a midshipman 
under Lord Cochrane. In 1812, ho .attained his 
lieutenancy; and was made commander in 1815. 
AVhile afloat, lie saw much active seirice, eshahlishcd 
a high character for bravery, and was made a C. B. 
in June 1825. About 1830, he a\Tote his fir.st novel, 
entitled Fraxih Itildmay, and this was followed in 
rapid succession by those graphic and humorous 
pictures of sea-life which have taken a permanent 
jilaco in every English circulating library. Ho died 
at Langham, in Korfolk, on tho 2d August 1848. 
He was married, and left six children. M.’s works 
are too numerous to ho enumerated hero; tho 
most poimlar are perhaps Midshipman Easy, Peter _ 
Simple, Jacob Faithful, and japhet in Search of a 


Father. His fictions are fivU of adventure, and are 
characterised by a certain rude breadth of humour. 
Since Smollett’s time, no novels have provoked so 
much laughter as his. 

MARS, a contraction of Mavebs or Mavoes ; in 
tho Oscan or Sabine language, Maaibes, the name of 
an ancient Italian divinity, identified by the Gr.-e- 
cising Romans with tho Thraciau-Hellenio Ares. 
It will, however, ho better to treat the two concep- 
tions separately. 

'The Roman hi., who as a war-god is sumamed 
Gradiviis (= grandis divus, the great god), also bore 
the surname of Silvanus, and .appears to have been 
origin.-illy an agricultur.al deity ; and propitiatoiy 
offerings were presented to him as the gn.ardian 
of fields and Hocks ; hut as the fierce shepherds 
who foimded the city of Rome were even more 
addicted to martial than to pastoral pursuits, one 
can.c.-isily imderst.and how M. Silvanus should 
have, in the course of time, become tho ‘God of 
W.ar.’ M., who was a perfect persouification of the 
stem, relentless, and even cruel valour of the old 
Romans, was held in the highest honour. Ho 
ranked next to Jupiter ; lilte him ho bore tho 
vcncr.ablo epithet of Father (Mnrs-piter) ; he was 
one of the tlirco tutelary divinities of the city, to 
c.ach of whom Numa appointed a flamon ; nay, ho 
was said to ho the father of Romulus himself (by 
Rhea Silvia, the priestess of Vesta), and was thus 
believed to ho the real progenitor of tho Roman 
people. Ho had a sanctuary on tho Quirinal ; 
and the hill received its name from his siirnamo, 
Qitirinus, tlio most probable meaning of which is 
the spear-armed. It ivas under this designation 
that he was invoked as the protector of tho 'Quirites 
(citizens)— in other words, of tho state. Tho 
princip.al animals sacred to him were the wolf and 
tho horse. Ho had many temples at Rome, the 
most celebrated of which was th.at outside tho 
Porta Capena, on tho Appian Road. Tho Campus 
Martins, where the Romans practised athletic and 
military exercises, was named after him; so was tho 
month of March (Martins), tho iirst month of tho 
Roman year. The Lndi Martiales (games held in 
his honour) wore celebrated every year in the circus 
on the 1st of August. 

Aees, tho Greek god of war, was tho son of 
Zeus and Hera, and the favourite of Aphrodite, 
who bore him several children. Ho is represented 
in Greek poetry as a most sanguinary divinity, 
delighting in war for its own sake, and in tho 
destruction of men. Before him into battle goes his 
sister Erts (Strife) ; along with liim aro his sons 
and companions, Dcimos (Horror) and Pholos (Fear). 
Ho docs not always adhere to tho same side, like 
the great Athena, but inspires now the one, now 
tho other. He is not always victorious. Diomedo 
wmmded liim, and in his fall, says Homer, ‘he 
roared like nine or ten thousand warriors together.’ 
Such a representation would have been deemed 
blasphemous by tho ancient Roman mind, imbued 
.as it was with a solemn Hehrew-liko reverence for 
its gods. The worship of Ares was never very preva- 
lent in Greece ; it is believed to h.avo been imported 
from Thrace. There, and in Scythia, were its gre.at 
Ec.ats, and there Ares was believed to have his 
chief homo. Ho had, however, temples or shrines 
at Athens, Sparta, Olj^pia, and other places. On 
shatucs and reliefs, he is represented as a person of 
gre.at muscular power, and cither naked or clothed 
with the cldamys. 

MARS, one of the planets. See Soi.Arv SvsTEjr. 
MARSA'LA, a large fortified seaport on tlic 
west co.ast of Sicily, IG miles S.S.W. of Trapani. 
Top. of commune (1872); 34,202. It stands in a fruit- 
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M^iI{SEILL.VISE— ^IAnSH-^LVLLO^V. 


ful and ■svell-cultivatcd district, and is a rc;^<darh- 
built and pleasant town, witli a college, a catliedral, 
a gj’mnasium, and several conventual establishments. 
It occupies the site of Lih’bmum, the ancient 
capital of the Carthaginian settlements in Sicil}-, 
and was selected b3' Garib.aldi as the landing-point 
of his volunteers in liis famous Sicilian campaign, 
ISGO. It obtained its present name from the Ar-abs, 
who, when they held Sicil3’, esteemed this part so 
highly that they called it ^larsa Alla, ‘Port of God.’ 
Its harbour is encumbered with sand, but its cele- 
brated wines form an export trade of great import- 
ance, chiefly since 1S02, when they were adopted by 
Lord Nelson for the use of the British fleet. 30,000 
pipes of M. wine, which resembles sherr3', are 
annually manufactured, two-thirds being exported, 
hi. has also a large export trade in gram, oil, salt, 
.and soda, 

hlABSEILLAI'SE, the name by which the grand 
song of the first French Eovolution is known. The 
circumstances which led to its composition are as 
foUows. In the beginning of 1792, when a column 
of volunteers was .about to leave Strasbourg, the 
mayor of the city, who gave a banquet on the occa- 
sion, ashed an officer of artillei^’, n.amed Konget de 
Lisle, to compose a song in their honour. His 
request was complied with, and the result was the 
Marseillaise — both verse and music being the work 
of a single night! Do Lisle entitled the piece 
Chant de Guerre dc I'Arniie dtc Jtkin. Next day, 
it was sung ivith that rapturous enthusiasm that 
only Frenchmen can exhibit, and instead of COO 
volunteers, 1000 marched out of Strasbourg. Soon 
from the whole army of the North resounded the 
thrilling and fier3'' words Atix arrnes, Avx arnics; 
nevertheless, the song was still unlcnown at Paris, 
and was first introduced there by Barbaroux, when 
lie summoned the youth of M.arseille to the capital 
in July 1792. It was received with transports by 
the Parisians, who — ignorant of its real authorship — 
named it ffijmne des Marseillais, which n.ame it has 
ever since borne. 

MAESEILLE, the first seaport of France and 
of the Mediterrane.an, in the department of Bouches- 
du-Ehone, is situated on the Gulf of Lyon, 410 miles 
in a direct lino south-south-east of Paris, and in lat. 
43° 17' N., long. 5° 22' E. M. is .a military place of 
the fourth class, and is defended by a citadel and 
other works ; the roads are protected by the fortified 
isles of If (erou-ned by a castle, once a state-prison), 
Pomegue, and E.atonneau. Its h.arbour is formed by 
an inlet of the sea rrmning eastward into the hc.art 
of the cit}^ and from its extent (nearly 70 acres), 
and its great n.atur.al and artifici.al advantages, it is 
c.apable of accommodating 1200 vessels, 'flie new 
harbour consists of a series of docks or bassins {dc la 
J oliette, de VEntrepdl, Napoleon, Imperial), upw.ards 
of a mile long, with an area of about 100 acres. 
Alongside the Bassins de I’Entrepot and N.apoldon 
are the bonded warehouses, erected at an outlay of 
a million sterling, and the finest of the kind in 
Europe. From the margin of the old harbour, the 
grormd rises on all sides, forming a kind of amphi- 
theatre ; and beyond the city proper the encircling 
hills, covered with vine3'ards and olive-gardens, .are 
dotted with white country-houses. Immediately 
north of the harbour is the old town, with its nar- 
row streets, lined with hjgh closely pOed houses ; 
but through it a wide avenue, with br.anches, has 
recently been driven. South of the old harbour 
is the church of St Victor, the most ancient of hL ; 
and f.arther to the south rises the rocky hill of 
Notre Name de la Garde, with its church, held in the 
highest veneration by the sailors of the Mediter- 
r.ane.ah. At the foot of the hill is the "ndde promen- 
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ade, Gouts Bonap.arte. Other fine promenades .--c 
Le Conrs and Le Prado. The princip.al public b'-.'l,!. 
ings are the HOtel de Ville, the museum, the pub’i ' 
library with its 70,000 vols., and the exchange, 'fi ' 
cafes and shops of M. riv.al those of Paris in splen- 
dour. M. is the first commercial emporium i.f 
Franco. It has many soap-work.s, iron-manuf.-,"' 
torics, sugar refineries, &c. The large vessels .an 1 
steamers annuall3'' entering its harbour mimlTr 
upwards of 10,000, and measure above a million 
tons. M. is directly connected by rail with Lvon, 
Toulouse, .and Nice ; .and is the p.ackct Bt.atioh for 
Italy and the East. hi. is in point of population the 
third toivn of France, having had, in 1S72, 218,703 
inh.abitants. (Total pop. of commune, includin<- 
military, 312,864.) The formerly barren country ' 
round hi. has been of late gre.atl3' fertilised b3' means 1 
of the can.al which supplies hi. with water from the i 
Durance. Dnrino a portion of the 3'ear, the climate I 
of hL is delightful, but in summer and autumn the i 
he.at is often intense. Cold, dr3% and cutting winds ' 
from the north-east render the climate at times | 
exceedingly trying. In the envurons of the town | 
are about GOOD hastides, or country villas, 1 

hi. was founded b3- a Greek colon3' from Phoca'a, 
in Asia hlinor, .about COO years n.c. Its .ancient 
name was Massalia, unitten b3- the Eom.aus Mas- 
silia. It w.as .an important member of the ancient 
Greek community, planted numerous colonies along 
the North hlediternancan shores, .and introduced 
the gems of Greek civiUs.ation into Gaxd. The 
hI,ass<aliot3 were long in intimate .alliance with the 
Eomans ; but the city was .at last taken by Julius 
C.T2s.ar. In the Sth c., it was dcstro3’ed by the Arabs, 
and the m.aritime republics of Italy inherited the 
commerce of the hredrterr.ane.an, which formerly had 
been centred in hl.arscille. It was united, with the 
whole of Provence, to France in the reign of Charles 
Vin. In 1720, when it had ag.ain risen to great 
importance, it was r.avaged by a fearful eindemic, 
and 40,000 of its inhabit.ants swept .axva3'. Since 
1830, the commerce and industry of the city have 
increased vastly. The conquest of Algeria li.as 
brought increasing prosperity to hi., and its North 
African trade is now an important part of its 
commerce. 

MAESH, Geokoe Peukixs, LL.D,, an Americ.an 
philologist, was born at Woodstock, Vermont, hlarch 
17, 1801; graduated at Dartmouth College, Now 
Hampshire, 1820; studied law at Burlington, Ver- 
mont ; was elected to the Supreme Executive Council 
of the skate in 1835, and to -Congress in 1842 
and 1849. He was for sever.al 3'e.ars afterwards 
United States minister resident .at Constantinople, 
and in 1852 was charged with a speci.al mission to 
Greece. Ho tr.avclled in the north of Eitrope, and 
became .an adept in the Scandinavian languages. 
Between 1857 — 1859 he served as railroad commis- 
sioner for Vermont. In ISGl, ho was appointed 
XI. S. minister in It.aly. His most important works 
are a Grammar of the Icelandic Language ; The 
Camel, his Organisation and Uses ; Lectures on, the 
English Language; The Origin and History of the 
.English Language ; Man and Nature. 

hlAESH-hlALLOW (Althaea), a genus of plants 
of the natur.al order Malvaceas, differing from 'tiro 
tnie malloavs chiefly in the G — 9-cleft outer c.al3-x. 
The species, which arc not numerous, are annual 
and perennial plants, with showy flowers, natives 
of Europe and Asia. . Only one, the CoiDrox hi. 

(A. ojjicinalis), is an undoubted native of Britain, 
and is common only in the south, "rorving in 
meadows and marshes, especially near tiro sea. It 
has a stem 2 to 3 feet high, entire or S-lobed leaves, 
both leaves and stem densel3' clothed with soft. 


MAESH-MARIGOLD— aiAESHALLING OR ARMS. 


t-rry tlo-n-n. .-itiJ large, pale, rose-coloured flowers 
.111 rhorl o — ‘l-flowered axillary stalks. Lozenges 
m.ade from it {Pules de Guimauve) are 'in use. 
Tile' v.'!i ole plant is wliolesome, and in seasons of 
“caroity, G'u iuk.aliitants of some eastern countries 



iLarsli-Mallow {Allhaa officinalis). 


I often hare recourse to it ns a principal article of 
j food. It is said to be p.alatablo when boiled, and 
, afterwards fried with onious and butter. The 
I Hollyliocl: (g. v.) is commonly referred to this genus. 

, MARSII-MA'RIGOIjT) (Gaff7ia),agenusof pl.ants 
of tile natural order Jtanunculacca:, having about 
I 5 potal-liko sepals, no petals, and the fniit consist- 
ing of several spre.ading, compressed, inauy-sccdcd 
follicles. C. jialtislris is a very common .British 



Marsh-Marigold (Calllia pahislris). 


plant, •with kidney-shaped shining le.avcs, and 
large yellow flowers, a principal ornament of wet 
meadows and the sides of streams in spring. It 
partakes of the acridity common in the order; but 
the flower-buds, xirescrved in vinegar and salt, arc 
raid to bo a good substitute for capers. 

MAE.SHAL (Fr. mareclial, Tout, mare, horse, 
and sceak or schalk, sen’ant), a term, in its origin, 
moaning a groom or manager of the Jiorse, though 
eypntually the lung’s marsh.al became one of the 
j principal officers of state in England, The royal 
farrier rose in dignity with the increasing importanco 
I of the cJicvalerie, till he became, conjointly with the 
I Constable (q. v.), the judge in the Giiria: Martiales, 


or courts of chivalry. An earldom is attached 
to the dignity, .and the office of earl-marshal is 
now hereditary in the family of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. When the king headed his army in feudal 
times, the .assembled troops were. inspected by the 
constable and marsh.al, who fixed the spot for tho 
encampment of each noble, and examined tho 
number, arms, and condition of his retainers. With 
these duties avas n.aturally combined the regulation 
of aU matters connected avith armorial bearings, 
standards, and ensigns. The constable’s functions 
avere adrtually abolished in the time of Henry 
VIII., and the marshal became thenceforth the sole 
judge in questions of honour and arms. Tlie earl- 
marshal is president of the English College of Arms, 
and appoints the kings-at-arpis, heralds, .and p'ur- 
snivants. The marshal’s functions were formerly 
exercised in time of peace in tho Aula Regis or King’s 
Great Court, and on the division of the Aula Regis, 
he appointed deputies in tho new com'ts ; hence 
arose tho offices of kl.arshal of the King’s (Queen’s) 
Bench and of Exchequer, whoso principal duty is to 
take charge of persons committed to their custody 
by the court. Besides the earl-marshal, there is a 
knight-marshal, or marshal of the Icing’s (queen’s) 
household. Tho Marshal of the King’s Bench held 
two different coiuts, which have been altogether 
discontinued since 1S19. The marshal or provost- 
marshal of the Adminalty is .an officer whoso duty 
it is to act ministerially under the orders of tho 
Court of Admiralty in securing prizes, executing 
wairants, arresting criminals, and attending their 
execution. 

Tho dignitj’ of marshal existed fomorly in Scot- 
land, avhere a different orthography avas adopted, 
and the office of marischal was hereditary in tho 
family of Keith. Sir Robert Keith, the marischal, 
was one of tho most distinguished w.arriors in tho 
.army of Robert the Bruce ; and his descendant, tho 
marischal, in 145C, had tho dignity of carl conferred 
on him -with no other title but that of Earl Marischal. 
There is little doubt that the lyou king-at-arms 
was like the English kings-at-.arms, originally sub- 
ject to the marischal, but his dcpendance ceased 
at a a'cry c.arly period, and the heraldic functions 
discharged by tho carl-marshal in England devolved 
in Scotland on the lord lyon, who held offico 
directly from the crown. Scotland had no Icnight- 
marisclial till 1033, when Charles I., at his coron- 
.ation, crc.atcd tho office. In 1710, George, tenth 
Earl M.arisohal, w.as attainted in consequence of his 
share in the rebellion of the previous year, and tho 
office has since been in abeyance. In France, the 
highest roilitai'y officer is c.alled a marshal, a dignity 
which origin.atcd early in the 13th century. There 
was at first only one Mareclial dc France, and there 
were but two tUl the time of Francis I. Their 
number aftenvards bec.ame unlimited. Originally, 
tho marshal was tho esquire of tho king, and com- 
manded the v.anguard in war ; in hater times, the 
command bec.amo supreme, .and the r.ank of the 
highest military import.anoe. From tho title of this 
class of general officers, the Germans have borrow, ed 
their Fcld-marschall, and ave our Field-marshal, 
a dignitj' bestoaved on commanders distinguished 
either by clea-ated rank or superior talents. 

MARSHALLING OF ARJIS is the combining 
of different co.ats-of-.arms in one escutcheon, for tho 
purpose of indicating family alliauce or office. In 
tho earlier heraldry, it avas not the practice to 
exhibit more th.an one 'coat in a shield, but the arms 
of husband and wife were sometimes placed accollic, 
or side by side, in separate escutcheons; or the 
principal shield avas surrounded by smaller ones, 
containing tho arms of maternal aricestors ; and ave 
not imfroquently find maternal descent or marriage 
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IIAESH’S TEST— MAKSUPIALIA, 


indicated by tbe addition of some bearing from tbo MAESH’S TEST. See AiiSEina. 

dimidia- mA'ESICO NEO'VO, a town in tbe Italian 
two of Pofenza, 18 mUes south of tbe town of 

^W.n A ’ F ’’r® totenza,buUt on a height, and exposed to Tiolent 

shew-n By the more modern ci^tom of unpahng .rinds. Pop. C355. - 

(iig. 1), tile ■\vnole of each coat is exhibited, a ^ 

reminiscence of the older practice being retained in hlAESILEA CE.ZE/ or EidiZOCAEPE^, a 
the omission of bordures, orles, and tressureg on tho ^aturE order of Acotyledonous plantg, nearly alhed 
Bide bounded by the line of impalement. The most fo Lycopodiacecc^ but differing in the want of a stem, 
common case of impalement ia where the eoatg of ^nd^in the usually stalked leaves. The specie^ are 
husband and wife are conjoined, the husband’s arms inhabitants of ditches and pools, chiefly in 
occupying tho dexter side of. the shield, or place of temperate regions, ^and two of them occur in various 
honour, and the wife’s, the sinister side. Bishops, Pe-rts of Great Britain. Eo species was hnowm to 
deans, heads of colleges, and kings-of-arms, impale importance till the discovery of tho 

their arms of office avith their family coat, giving Eardoo (q. v.) of Australia. 

the dexter side to the former. _ AIAESUPIA'LIA, or hlAESUPIA'TA, an 

A inan who marries an heiress (in heraldic sense) extensive order or group of mammals, differinf' 
13 entitled to place her arms on a small shield called essentially from all others in their organisatioi^ 

_ and especially in their generative system. The 

I I I I ~ animals of this aberrant group originally received 

1 1/1 I 1 I ^ Animalia Cnimenata, or Purse-bearing 

\ / / \ V / / Animals; and the names now employed have a 

\ / / \ / \ * ^ / similar signification, being derived from marsu- 

\ // \. / \, y piiim, a pouch or bag. This marsupium, or pouch, 

2 2 which is situated on tho abdomen of tho female, 

contains tho teats, and serves for the protection of 
Marshalling of Anns. tlio immature yoimg ; and is imquestionably the 

most marked characteristic of these animals. As 
nn escutcheon of pi'ctencc, in tho centre of his the different genera of this order live upon various 
achievement, instead of imp.aling, as in fig. 2. kinds of food — some being herbivorous, others inseo* 

Quarleriny^ (fig. 3), or tho exhibiting different tivorous, and others, again, purely carnivorous — 
eoafe on a shield divided .at once perpendicnharly and avo find v.arious modifications of their organs of 
horizont.ally, is tho most common mode of marshal- progression, prehension, and digestion ; but ns the 
ling .arms, a practice which, however, avas unknoum most important of these modifications are noticed 
till tho middle of the 14th century. Tho dirtsions in tbo articles on tho principal genera, ave shall 
of the shield are c.alled quarters, and arc numbered confine ourselves to tho characters common to the 
horizontally, beginning at tho dexter chief. Tho group. 

most common object of quartering is to indicate Tho loading peculiarity presented by tho skeleton 
descent. The coats quartered in an escutcheon must is tho presence of tho marsupial bones (see hlAit- 
all have been brought in by succossivo heiresses, who malia), which are attached to tho pubis, .and are 
have intermarried into tho family. In tho case of imbedded in the abdominal muscles. ' Another con- 
a single qu.artcring, tho paternal arms are placed in stant but less striking pocuh.arity is a greater or loss 
tho first and fourth quarters, and tho matem.al in inversion of the angle of the lower j.aw. The organs 
tho second and third. Tho tliird and fourth quarters of digestion, including tho tooth, vary extremely, 
may, iu after-generations, bo occupied by the arms according to tho nature of the food ; a complex 
of .a second .and third heiress. Sometimes an alrcaady stomach and a c.Tcum of considerable size being 
quartered coat is placed m one of tho four quarters present in some, while others (the c.arnivorou3 
of tho escutcheon, then termed a grand quarter, genera) have a simple stomach and no emeum. Tho 
IVc occ.asionally find tho shield divu'ded by perpondi- br.ain is constnicted on a simpler tjqio th.an in tho 
cular .and horizontal lines into six, nine, or even inoro placental mammals. The size of tho hemisphere.s 
parts, each occupied by a coat brought in by an (fig. 1, A) is so sm.all that 
heiress ; and in case of an odd number of coats, they leave exposed tho olfnc- 
tho last divisiou is filled by a repetition of tho first, torj- g.anglion (a), the core- ^ .■) 7 ° 

In the course of generations, a slfield may thus bo bclhun (C), and more or less 
inconveniently crowded by tho accumulation of of tho optic lobes (B), and J £ ' \ 

co.ats, including the several coats to which each they are but partially con- /' ~~ \ 

heirep may, in a similar way, h.ave become entitled, nected together by the - - A A 

and in Gennany, sometimes twenty or thirty coats ‘fornix’ and ‘anterior com- , Ail 

are found marshalled in one escntcdicou; but, in missure,’ the gre.at oorebr.al 1.^ . "A. -ai=j 
British heraldry, families entitled to a number of commissure linown as tho VT =- 
qinirterings, generally select some of the most ‘ corpus caUosiun ’ being 
import.ant. Quarterings, at least in Scotland, aro absent. In accordance with ^ 

not .allowed to bo added to tho paternal coat without this condition of tho br.ain, 
tho sanction of tho heraldic authorities. these animals are all charao- 




Sovereigns quarter the ensigns of their several terised by a low degree of 
states, giving precedence to the most ancient, unless inloUigenoe, and aro said 
it ho inferior to the others in importance. In tho (when in captivity) not to ' I / 

roy.al escutcheon of the United Kingdom, England manifest any sign of recog- Fig. 1. 

is placed in tho first and fourth quarters, Scotland nition of their feedera. It is, Brain of Opossum, 

in the second, and Ireland in the third; the relative hoavcver, in tho 'organs of 
positions of Scotland and England being, however, generation and mode of reproduction that those 
reversed on the official ac.als of Scotland. Spain animals especially differ from all tho ordinary 
bears tho arms of Leon in tho first and fourth mammals. Professor Owen, who has done more to 
quarters, and Castile in the second and third. An elucidate this subject, and indeed the anatomy and 
elected king generally pl.aces his arms surtout on physiology of marsupiata generally, than any other 
an escutcheon of pretence. anatomist, obson'es that in all the genera of this 
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O'!"!’ tLo u'-ords is double, and the introductory 
pas'^acd inoro or Ic's (sometimes TvhoUy) separated 
into two lateral canals. Both tbo digestive and 
generative tubes terminate within a common Cloaca 
(q. T.), .and there are various other points in which 
these aniinids manifest their affinity to the oviparous 
vertebrates. Tlio m.arsupial hones serve important 
pnrpeses in connection avith their generative 
economy. ‘In the female,’ he observes, ‘they assist 
in producing a compression of the M.ammary gland 
necessary for the alimen- 
^ ^ tation of a peculiarly 

(" M feeble offspring, and tiftey 

/ defend the ahdomin.al 

/ A 't: viscera from the pressure 

[ of the young as these 

1 ” j incre.aso in size during 

y V_^ their marsupi.al existence, 

\ and still more when they 

^ return to the pouch for 

I'ig. 2. temporary shelter,’ whUc 

Ontlir.c of the Kanearoo ahont in the males they .are 
twelve hoars alter birth, subservient to the repro- 
fhnvlne Us natural sire anti 'pi,„ 

rvtrrnal devclojimcnt at this ductlt e_ pi'oeess. ihe 
period. marsupials belong to the 

pplacental division of the 
hlairmulia (q. v.). The period of their gestation 
is short (20 days in the Virginian opossum, and 39 
d.ays in the Itangaroo), and tho young are produced 
in so immature a state, that the earlier observers 
believed that they avero produced like buds from 
tho nipples to avhieh they s.aw them attached. 
Tho .appearance presented by .a young kang.aroo of 
one of tho largest spooics, within twelve hours of 
its being deposited in tho pouch, is described by 
Brofessor Owen (from personal observation in tho 
Zoological Gardens) as follows ; ‘ It resembled an 
prthworm in the colour and semi-transp.arency of 
its iutegumont, adhered firmly to tho point of the 
nipple, breathed strongly but slowly, and moved 
its fore-lega when disturbed. Tho body was bent 
upon the .abdomen, its short tail tucked in between 
the hind-legs, which wore one-third shorter than the 
fore-legs. Tho whole length from tho nose to the 
end of the tail, when stretched out, did not exceed 
one inch ai d two lines.’ Tho mother apparently 
employs her laouth in placing tho young .at the nipple, 
where it remains suspended, involuntarily absorbing 
milk for a considerablo timo (proh.ahly about two 
months on an average), after which, it suolm spon- 
taneously for some months. Although able from 
the first, by the muscular power of its bps, to adhere 
firmly to the nipple, it does not possess the strength 
to obtain tbo raillc by tbo ordinary process of suck- 
ing. In tbo process, it is assisted by the ad.apt.ation 
of a muscle to the mammary gland, which, by con- 
tracting, injects tbo mill: from the nipplo into the 
mouth of the adherent foetus; and to prevent tho 
entrance of milk into the air-passage, the larynx 
is prolonged upwards to tho aperture of tbo pos- 
terior narcs, where it i.s closely embraced by 
tbo muscles of the soft palate, Tbo air-passage 
is thus entirely separated from the throat, and the 
milk passes on either side of tho larynx into the 
cesophagus. 

Professor Owen h.as proposed that these .animala 
should ho divided into five tribes or primary 
groups, viz., Sarcophaga, Entomophaga, Carpopitaga, 
Eoephaga, and Ehizophaga, according to tho nature 
of their food. With the exception of one American 
.and one Malayan genus, all luiown existing marsupials 
belong to Australia, Tasm.ania, and New Guinea. — 
For further details regarding this order, the reader 
1.S referred to Waterhouse’s Natural History of Vie 
Sifnmmalia, vol. i., and to Owen’s article ‘Marsupi- 
aU.a’ in the Cyclopadia of Anatomy and Physiology, 


MAJRTABA'N, the name of a small town in 
the provinoo of Pegu, iu British Burmab, on the 
banM of the river of the same name, and near its 
mouth in the Gulf of M., in lat. 10° 32' N., long. 97“ 
35' E., was the first that fell into the hands of the 
British in the Burmese war iu 1852. 

MAETEIi, CnARLES. See Cha.ui.es IiLvutel. 

MABTE'LIiO TOWEES are round towers for 
coast defence, about 40 feet high, built most 
Eohdly, and situated on the beach. They occur in 
several places roiuid the coast of the United King- 
dom ; hut principally opposite to the French coast, 
along the southern shore of Kent and Sussex, 
where, for many miles, they are within easy range of 
each other. They were mostly erected during the 
French war, as a defence against invasion. Each 
had walls of 5| feet thickness, and was supposed 
to ho bomb-proof. The base formed tho magazine ; 
above were two rooms for the garrison, and over 
the upper of these the flat roof, with a 4J-feet 
brick parapet all roimd. On this roof a swivel 
heavy gun was to be placed to command shipping, 
while howitzers on each side were to form a flanking 
defence in connection with the neighbouring towers. 
Although tho cost of these little forts was very 
grc.at, they .are generally considered to have been a 
failure ; their .armaments have mostly been removed, 
and their garrisons of six to twelve pensioner-soldiers 
replaced by coast-guard men, or m some cases by 
old mastcr-guimors. 

The name is said to bo taken from Italian towers 
built near the sea, during the period avhon piracy 
was common in tho Mediterranean, for tho purpose 
of keeping watch and giving warning if a pirate- 
ship was seen approaching. This warning was 
given by strildng on a bell with a hammer (Ital. 
martello), and hence these towers were c.aUed 'Porri 
da Marldlo. 

MAETEN (Maries), a genus of digitigrade carni- 
vorous quadrupeds of the la.’cmiy Musteliaa:, differing 
from weasels in having an additional false molar on 
each side above and below, a small tubercle on tho 
inner side of tho lower carnivorous cheek-teeth, and 
tho tongue not rough — characters which are regarded 
as indic.ating a somewhat less extreme carnivorous 
propensity. 'Tho body is elongated and supple, as 
in weasels, the legs short, and the toes separate, with 
sharp long claws. The ears are larger than in 
wcaseb, and the tail is bushy. Tho martens exhibit 
gre.at agility and gracefulness in their movements, 
and arc very expert in climbing trees, among which 
they generally live. Two species are natives of 
Britain, the Common M., Beech M., or Stone M. 
(M. foina), and the Pine M. (M. abietum), inhabiting 
cliicfly the more rooky and wooded parts of tho 
island ; tho former in the south, and tho latter in 
tho north. Both were once much more common 
than they now arc, being sought niter on account 
of their lur, and killed on every opportunity, hccauso 
of their excessive depredations among game and iu 
poultry-yards. Tho head and body are about 18 
inches long, tho tail nearly 10 inches. Both species 
are of a dark tawny colour, the Common M. having 
a white throat, and tho Pine M. a yellow throat. 
Many naturalists regard them as varieties of ono 
species, of which also they reckon the Sable (q. v.) 
to he another variety. The fur of tho martens is of 
two sorts: an inner fur, short, soft, and copious, 
and long outer hair, from which the whole fur 
derives its colour. The Common M. is much less 
valuable for its fur than the Pine M., whilst tho 
Pino M. is much less valuahlo than the sable ; hut 
skins of the Common M. are imported in great 
numbers from the north of Europe, and they are 
often dyed, and sold as an inferior land of sable. 
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Pino M. skins are imported from tlic north of other on holidays. To the other hooks, ivo are 
Europe, Siberia, and North Americ.T — The martens also indebted for much of our knowledge of the 
generally have their retreats in the hollow trunks manners and customs avhich prevailed under the 

Emperors Nero, Galha, Otho, Vespasian, Titus, 
Doinitian, Nerva, and Trajan, under whose collec- 
tivc reigns he spent 35 years of his life. ‘His works 
•' “ great litcr.ary v.alue, as-embodying the 

first specimens of avhat wo now imderstand by 
cpigr.am— not a mere inscription, but a iioem of 
XtiX'i or _more_ lines, containing the terms of an 

V antithesis, svliioh goes off arith a repercussion at the 

\\ ' close. The wonderful inventiveness and facility 

displayed by in this species of composition 
X X__ ^ I'Jivo always received the highest admir.ation, only 

X''-, j q'lalificd by his disgusting grossness, which, blamc- 

P ^ worthy in him, was even more so in the .age by 

\ ^ "-Xv ' avliich it w.as demanded and relished. The best 

<• "- ^ .x. ‘ , ,'.X I edition of lil. is th.at of Schneideu-in. He has never 

'k , " 'iil’’. _ ■ I found an adequate translator. 

' .'j martial law is a collective n.amo for those 

V ' '• avliich the individuals composing the mili- 

Jri'v i/;rA''-Xv'i'ii;;X'vcA '''x,'. lorj' and nav.al forces of a country are subject, but 

I "'Jiich do not .apply to civilians. As, hoavever, the 
I soldier remains a citizen, ho is governed hy the 
; common law in all matters not coming under the 
i eognizanco of the m.artial law, the degree to which 
vr*' ■' is .a])plic.ablo to his actions a-.arying in 

y.-iY / ' different countries, and in times of peace .and w.ar. 

f'v'i'X ^ /ay ' fo Franco and Austria, a soldier’s offences .ag.ainst 

'17"'’ . . aItV* ,71 I ' cY'-YY''-''' I code are dc.alt avith by a court-martial ; 

. ct- ^ ' A“v j while .among British troops — unless serving .ag.ainst 
. '('•/' |. an enemy — the civil tribunals dc.al with non-muit.ary 

offences. 

7 -'' ^Fhc maintenance of discipline and other obvious 

^ causes necessitate, for a body of armed men, a code 

1 , Common .Marten {Mm'tc. ; 2 . Pine .Marten t T- aT" 

(ATurtii ab,c(um). I'C 'oltics, as a^U as more prompt in their 

execution, taau suffices for ordinary society. Accord- 

of trees, or usuni the nest of a magpie or other bird, ‘'‘’"'■''y,'’ “ore or 

but sometimes among rocks. They arc capable of r ® ckmrly denned avherc there have been armies, 
a certain amount of domestication. Imr tlie nature of the rules under avhich the dis- 

MARTHA’S VIXKVARD.an island on the S. oil ^ 


ir- . ia'.-.a 


irT.- .TiX-" 


%r' 


1, Common Marten foinit) ; 2 . Pine .M.arten 

(Afavtii itbtcium)^ 


At A l?Tir .a V vrx-i' a- n.r. . .A. vi|mnc 01 rno Jiriusii army 

;;f of ‘fioS. or AVau amUIuTT.w act. 


coast of M.assachusetts, 21 m. long, (J 


III. m average I 


width hM.fnff.at,.,. .. ffrai. iH #.»■?’ TJierc is yet another phase of martial law, and 

.So t uniitm? Fn “ the degree of severity avhich ni.ay he 

isHnd has H ’ ‘7 I'!'' ‘•''■•k'cat town. The plied to an enemy. All authorities agree that 

ineraVte^i ,V.3 of an enemy t.aken in .arms is Jorfeit to 

\7 ’ 1 op. (Ii)iO) dCSS. his captor; but modern ideas preclude his bciim 

A lA Ki lAL (M MMUX \ ALrnirs the put to death, unless in open resistance; and the 

nrsfc ot epigrammatists, was bum at Bilbilis, in imtssacro of prisoners in cold blood, once thou^lit 
bpam, 4 ,» A.D. In tU), he came to Rome, where he li.cjhtly of, is now esteemed a barbarity, winch 
rcsiacd till 100, wlien he returned to Jus native nothing hut the most urcront circumstances, siicli 


Q • 01 epigrammatists, was bum at Rilbilis, in imtssacro of prisoners in cold blood, once thou^lit 
bpam, 4 ,» A.D. In GO, he came to Rome, where he li.cjhtly of, is now esteemed a barbarity, winch 
rcsiacd till 100, wlien he returned to Jus native nothin" hut the most urgent circumstances, sucli 
town, i-herc he inarnetl a Inly calltMl Marcella, on as their nprising, or their attempted rescue hy 
whoso property’ he lived till Ins death (about 101 ), their countrymen, could justify. The slaughter 
\Micn at Rome, lie soon Ijcoame famous as a wit of the captive Mamelulces at "Jaffa has left an 
and poet ; received the jf'itrona^e of the Kinperors indelible stain on Xapolcon's memory. As regards 
litus and Domitian, and obtained from tliem the civil jiopulation and property, much amelioration 
privileges of those wlio were fatliei-s of three has taken ])lacc vdth advancing civilisation. For- 
children, and, in .addition, the r.ink of tribune, mcrl^-, the devastation of the country, and the 
and tlic rights of the cipiestriaii order. He lived, dcstniction, accompanied even by torture of the 


privileges of those who were f.atliei-s of three has taken ])lacG ai-ith advancing civilisation. For- 
cliiidren, and, in addition, the r.iiik of tribune, mcriy, the devastation of the country, and the 
and the rights of the ciiuestrian order. lie lived, dcstniction, accompanied even by torture, of the 
seemiiigly, m alUuencc, iii a mansion in the city, inhabitants, was deemed a legitimate feature of 
and in Xomentiiiii, a .siilniiban villa, to both of war. Now, the ride is to spare private proportv; 
which ho makes frequent reference. From Rome, his to respect pereonal liberty, unless the inh.ahitants 
reputation ra]mUy extended to the provinces ; and directly or indirectly aid tlie enemy, and only to lay 
even m Britain his Kinijmmmata, which, dinded waste so much ground .as military necessities may 
into 1 -t boolis in.w form his extant works, were require. Such at least is the principle professed; 
lamiliarly read. These books, winch were arranged hut few commanders are .able to prevent their troops 
hy himself for publication, were written in the from deeds of violence. A province occupied by 
lollowing order; the lirst eleven (inehidiiig the Li'Ar .a hostile army is usually considered ‘under martial 
dc hpcctaculix) were composed at Rome, with the law.’ This means that civil law is defunct, and all 
cxcoiition of t ie third, which w.as avritteii during government under military regimen ; hut it is im- 
‘"'i- na‘i -V* -'.Ogata ; tlio 12 th w.as aiTittcn iiossible to define the hounds of this martial I.aw ; 

.at tSilhilis; and the l.'lth and 1 -lth .at Rome, nor is any more correct dictum on the subject likely 
under Homitian. The last two, entitled Xenia .and to he arrived at than that celebrated sajano- of the 
Apophorcta, describe, in distichs, the v.arious kinds Duke of AVellington avheu he desoribed it °a3 ‘ the 
of wuvemrs presented by the Romans to each udll of the commander-in-cliief.’ 


MARTIGNY, or MAETINACH (tlie Octodurus 
o£ the Romans), a small town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Valais, is situated on the Drance, an 
affluent of the Rhone, about 24 miles south-south- 
east from the east end of the Lake of Geneva. 
The two noted routes, one to the vale of Chamouni 
by the Tfite Noire or the Col de Balme, and another 
to the Groat St Bernard, branch off here. M. is on 
the Simplon road into Italy. It is a great resort 
for toiuists, and has a population of about 1200. 

]\IARTIGXTES, a small town of France, in the 
department of Bouohos du Rhone, is situated on 
three islands, united by bridges, in .the entnance 
to the Etang do Berre, IG miles north-west of 
Marseille. From the iieculiarity of its position, it 
has been called the Provengal Venice. Fop. (1S72) 
S792, engaged in the tunny and pilchard lisheries. 

MARTIN. See Swallow. 

MARTIN, Bishop of Tours, and a saint of- the 
Roman Catholic Church, was horn in P.annonia 
about the year 31G. He was educated at P.avia, 
and at the desire of his father, who was a military 
tribune, entered the army, first under Constiintinc, 
and afterwards under Julian the Apostate. The 
^•irtue3 of his life as a soldier are the theme of 
more than one interesting legend. On obtaining 
his discharge from military service, M. became a 
disciple of Hilarj’f Bishop of Poitiers (q. v.). Ho 
returnedHo his native Pannonia, and converted his 
mother to Christianity, hut ho himself endured 
much persecution from the Arian party, who were 
at that time dominant ; and in couscquenco of 
the firmness of his profession of orthodox)', he 
is the first who, without suffering de.ath for the 
truth, has been honoured in the Latin Church as 
a confessor of the faith. On his rotiu-n to Gaul, 
about .300, ho founded a convent of monies nc.ar 
Poitiers, whore ho himself led a life of gre.at 
austerity and seclusion ; but in 371 he was dr.awn 
by force from his retreat, and ordained Bishop of 
Tours. The fame of his sanctity, and his repute 
as a worker of miracles, attracted crowds of visit- 
ants from all parts of Gaul ; and in order to avoid 
the distraction of their importunity, ho established 
a monastery near Tours, in which ho him.self resided. 
His life by his contemporary, Sulpioius Severus, 
is a'^very curious specimen of the Christi.an liter.a- 
turo of the age, and in the jnofusion of mir.aculous 
legends with which it .abounds, might take its 
place among the lives of the medieval or modern 
Roman Church. The only extant litcnary relic 
of M. is a short Confession of Faiih on the Holy 
Trinity, which is published by Galland, vob vii. 559. 
In the Roman CathoHo Church, the festiv.al of his 
birth is celebrated on the 11th November. In Scot- 
land, this d.ay still marlcs the winter-term, avhich is 
called Martinmas (the mass of St hlartin). For- 
merly, people used to begin St hlartin’s Day with 
feasting and drinidng ; hence the French expressions 
martiner and faire la St Martin, ‘to feast.’ 

SIARTIN, the name of five popes, of whom 
the fourth and fifth deserve a brief notice. — 
ilARTiir IV. (Nichol.as de la Brie), a Frenchman, 
was elected in 1281. His name is best know'n in 
connection with the memor.able tragedy of the 
‘Sicilian Vespers.’ Having been from the time of 
his election a devoted adherent of Charles of Anjou, 
he supported that monarch with all his inflirencc, 
and even by the spiritual censures which he had at 
his command, in his effort to maintain French domi- 
nation in Sicily ; and it is to his use of the censures 
of the church in that cause that many Catholic 
historians ascribe the decline and ultimate extinc- 
tion of the authority in temporals which the papacy 
had exercised under the distinguished pontiffs who 


preceded him. He died at Perugia in 1285. — Martin 
V. must be noticed as the pontiff in whose election 
was finally extinguished the great ‘Western Sonisu 
(q. V.). He wa's originally named Otho Colonna, of 
the great Roman family of that name. On the depo- 
sition of John XXIII., and the two rival popes 
Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., in the council 
of instance. Cardinal Colonna was elected. He 
presided in all the subsequent sessions of the council, 
and the Fathers having separated without discuss- 
ing the questions of reform, at that period earnestly 
called for in the church, Martin undertook to call 
a new council for the purpose. The council avas 
summoned accordingly, after several years, to meet 
at Siena, and ultimately assembled at Basel in 1431. 
Martin died in the same year. 

MARTIN, John, an English painter, was born 
in the neighbourhood of Hexham, Northumberland, 
19th July 1789, went to London in 180G, and — after 
some years spent in obscure struggles — made his 
first appearance as an exhibitcr at the Royal 
Academy in 1812. His picture was entitled ‘ Saclak 
in Search of the Waters of Oblivion,’ and attracted 
much” notice. It was followed within two years by 
the ‘ Expulsion from Paradise,’ ‘ Clytee,’ and ‘ Joshua 
commanding the Snn to stand Still.’ *The last of 
these works was a great success in point of popu- 
larity, but it was also the cause of a quarrel between 
M. and the Academy, in consequence of which he 
never obtained any distinction from the society. 
From this period till nearly the close of his life, he 
incessantly painted pictures in a style which was 
considered ‘sublime,’ by the same sort of people 
who thought Montgomery’s Satan and Pollok’s- 
Course of Time equal to Paradise Lost. The prin- 
cipal of these ‘ sublime ’ productions are ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast’ (1821); ‘Creation’ (1824); ‘The Deluge’ 
(1826); ‘The Fall of Nineveh’ (1828); ‘Pande- 
monium’ (1841) ; ‘ Morning’ and ‘Evening’ (1844); 
‘The Last M.an’ (1850). M. died at Douglas, Isle 
of Man, February 9, 1854. 

MA'RTIN, St, one of the Lesser Antilles, lies in 
18° 4' N. lat., and G3° 8' W. long. The northern 
part belongs to Prance, and the southern to the 
Netherlands. It is indented with bays, mountainous 
in the interior, and about four square leagues in area. 
Much salt is made. Sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 
maize, plantains, bananas, and other W. Indian pro- 
ducts are cultivated. In 1874, the salt exported 
from the Netherlands part amounted to 240,222 
v.ats; and 465 vessels touched, measuring 31,472 
tons. Jan. 1, 1875, pop. of the Netherlands colony, 
2959. During 1874 there were 97 births (7G being 
illegitimate) and 72 do.aths. Pop. of the French 
portion about 3500. The Dutch stock consists of 
horses, asses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. 
The emancipation law came into force in July 18G3. 

MARTTNA, a fine town of the Italian province 
of Lecce, situated on a lull 18 miles north-north- 
east of Taranto. Pop. 1G,700. It is a rising in- 
dustrious place, and has a fine p.alace of simi- 
lar architecture to the great Roman palace 
Panfili. 

MARTINEAU, Harriet, an English .authoress, 
was born at Norwich 12th June 1802. Her educa- 
tion was conducted for the most part at home; 
fiom an early age she was a lover of books, and was 
wont to amuse her solitary hours'by committing her 
thoughts to paper. The deafness which she suffered 
from her youth no doubt strengthened her habits of 
study, and had much to do with the avorking out 
of her career. She appeared in print (in a religious 
periodica], the Monthly Pepository) before she was 
out of her teens, and when, in 1829, she and her 
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Bisters lost their Bmnll fortunes hy tho failure of 
tho house in which their moucy was placed, she 
continunl to write ns she had written before, though 
now under Iho new necessity of earning a livelihood. 
The subjects upon which her pen was exercised 
aro of tho most varied hind, including Bomc — bucIi 
ns politics — which have rarely been before attempted 
by women. Her first volume, entitled J)n-otionn 
for I'oKiig appeared in 1823; and Mas 

followed in 1821 by Chrh'maf -Dni), n tale, and 
by Thc\l’rkn(l, a Bcqiiel, the year after. In 182(1, she 
published Principk anil Practice, and The Piotcra; 
and for two years thereafter bIid uas busily engaged 
M’ritiiig stories and a Ecries of tracts on social mat- 
ters, adapted mainly for tho penis.al of tho working- 
classes. Ill 1830, she iirodiiced her Traditions of 
Palestine. During the B.amo year, tho Association of 
Unitarian Dissenters nai arded her prizes for essays on 
tho folloiving Biibjccts : The Faith as unfolded hj 
many Ptophek, J'rovidence as inani/e.ilcd thronyh \ 
Israel, and The J-Jsonitial Faith of the .Universal 
Church. Her ne.xt important literary ventiiro av.as 
unique, nnd in ono of tho softer nes almost auda- 
cious, The Illustrations of Political Fcononi'/, n series 
of tales, which met with great and desorveil bucccss, 
mid aias followed b^- others ilhislmtivo of Tar- 
ation, nnd Poor-Law and J'aupers. In 1835, 
ulio crossed tho Atlantic, and published her Society 
ill .tmerica in 1837. In 18."'.>, she publishial Peer- 
f/n»ol,nndin lSI(t,T/ir Hour at d the Han. She after- 
wards proililied a series of tales for tho young, the 
best Unonn of vliich are J'eats on the Fionl,c.nd The 
Crofton Pont. During the periwl 1839 — 181 {.when 
she was more or less an invalid, she m rote Life In the 
Sieh-room. Her rceoi eiy kIic attrilnilcd to iiiesuier- 
jjin, an avowal uhioh vns the cause of a fierce discus- 
sion ill the pcieiitifio Morld, and ejqioicd herself to 
inueli insult .and ridieiilo. On her rccovciy sho pnb- 
lishcil Forest and Game-Law Talcs. In 1810, she 
visited I’nlcaline, and eollectcd materials for Pattern 
Life, Past nnd Present, aihicli she piiblishctl on her 
retiini. Af tern arils, she coiiiplited Mr Knight’s 
llit'ory of Fnyland durimj the Thirty Years' Peace. 
In ]S.'il, in coiijiiiictioii Mith Jlr If. G. Atkinson, 
she published a fcries of Letters on the Laws of Man’s 
Social A’lifiire and Pnvlojmn nt, nnd in IbGO, Pio- 
yrajihical Slelches (colUetid from the Daily Fews). 
'riie long catalogue of her literary l.aboiini (she wrote' 
more than UK) liooka) iiieliidis her transl.ation of 
Comic's Positiie Philmophy ; Jluu’fho'd Fducation ; 
Health, Hushandru, and Handicraf ; Ke. M. aias a 
constant contributor to the larger reiieus, nnd the 
daily and We’t klv pre“"e I'or tho last thirt}’ warn of 
her hfo the liied at Aiuhlcsidc, in the L.akc llistrict, 
and there rhe dic'd on .Tiiiio 29, 1870. 

IMAIITINHAU, J.wrs, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was bom in Koniich about 1807. He 
w.as educated for the niinistiy in connection with 
tho Unitarian boily of Christians, and svas p.aslor 
of congregations in Dublin and Liveqiool. He 
was for many years rrofessor of Jlental and Moral 
I’hilosophy in Manclicstor licw College; and that 
institution having been removed to I/mdon, he 
rtsigiud his jiastoral charge in Liviriraol in 1S.'>S, 
and btenino joint-jiastor of tho Unitari.an churrh 
of Little rortlaml Street, I/mdon. In ISOS, he 
was appointed Uriiicipal of tho Mnncheslcr Is'cw 
College. He was ono of the projectors of tho 
Fatiunal^ Peview, nnd has been a frequent contri- 
butor to its p.ages. This pcriodic.al m.ay bo taken ns 
gcuer.ally representing his theological a-iows. M. is 
ono of tho most earnest and lofty of firing religious 
writers. Ho is deeply re.ad in German theology 
nnd philosophy,, and is remarkablo for strong 
grasp of thought and power of snbtlo analysis. Ho 
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is a master of English stylo, and in tho power of, 
giving form nnd substance to^ tho most abstract 
thoiiglit, has seldom been surpassed. His prin- 
cipal woiks aro tho Pationale Of Pcltgious Inquiry 
(1836), Pndeavours after the Ohristian ‘Life (1843), 
Miseeltanies (1852), Studies of Ohrislianity \lSliS),' 
nnd Fesays, Philosophical and Theological (1809). 

MAHTINI'QUD, or MAHTHHCO, c.allcd by 
tho natives Madiajj a, ono of tho Lessor Antilles, is 
40 miles long, about 12 miles bro.ad, and has an area 
of about 3S0 Bouare miles, and (1870) 16-1,847 in- 
habitants, of wiiom about 90,000 are black. Tho 
island was discovered by tho Spaniards in 1493j. 
colonised by tho French in 1035, nnd now bolonga 
to that nation. It is of an oval form, with much 
indented coasts, and is cvciysvhero mountainous ; 
tho highest peak, Mount I’clCc, being considerably 
more than 4000 feet .above sca-lovcl. Thera aro six 
extinct volcanoes on tho island, ono of them ivith an 
enormous crater. ThocultivatcdportionofM. (about 
onc-thirtl of tho whole) lies cliieliy along tho co.ast. 
Tho climate is moist, but, except during tho rainy 
season, is not unluxiltby, and .the soil is very 
productive. Of tho land in cidtivation, nliout threo- 
lifths arc occiiiiied avitli sugar-cane. Slavery was 
abolished in 1848. Tho island is li.ablo to dreadful 
hurricanes. A floating dock was oiicncd in 1807, 
at Forl-la-rr.ince, the capital (formerly Fort Eoyal); 
a telegraph lino theneo to St Fierro (q. v.) was at 
work in 1660 ; nnd since thon a railway has been, 
set on foot. Tho exports exceed a million sterling 
in annual v.ahic. 

hlA'IlTIXMAS, in Scotland, is ono of tho four 
quarter-days for p-aying rent — viz., 11th November, 

MAllTIUS, Caiu, FninDiticii Fniurr vox, one 
of tho most distinguished of modem travellers and 
naturnliaks, bora at Erlangen 1791. Ho studied 
medicine at Erlangen, and had published two 
botanical avorks, when lio w.as induced to proceed 
to IJrnril ns a member of a scientific expedition sent 
out by tho Austrian nnd IJavarinn governments, nnd 
by Ins rccarcbcs in that country ncquircil a reputa- 
tion inferior pcrliniis to that of no scientific traveller 
except Humboldt, Ho was siiecially intrusted 
svilh tbo botanic.al dciiartmcnt, but bis researches 
extended to ethnography, statistics, geography, and 
natural science in general ; and his worim published 
after his return exhibit a poet’s love of nature and 
great powers of description. These avorks aro : Peise 
naeh Prasitien (3 a'ols. Municli, 182 1 — 1831); A’oixi 
Genera el Sjiecies Plantanim (3 a'ols. Munich, 1821 
— 18,32); nnd leones Plantamm Cruptogamicarum 
(Jlunicli, 1828—1831). Ho also published a most 
vahinhlo monograph of p.aliii«. Genera, et Species 
Palmanim (3 vols. Munich, 1823 — 1845). Ho is tho 
author of a mimhcr of other botanic.al aa'orks, some 
of avliicli are monograplis of orders and genera; 
also of avorks relative to tropic.al .iVmcnca, as 
Die Pftaneen and Thiere des tropischen AmerU-a 
(Mmiicb, 1831); Das Haiurcli, die KranUieiten, 
das Arztihum and die Heilmittel der Urhacohner 
Prasiliens (Mtinicb, 1813) ; Systnna Materia: Medicec 
Vegetal/ilis prasiliaisls [IFip, 1843). 

Ho' also contributed largely to tho 
Flora Prasiliensis; and aiTolo Peit- 
rOge air L'thnographie it, Sprachen- 
Innde Avterilas annals Prazilien 
(1SC7), fee. Ho av.as Professor of 
Botany nnd Director of tho Botanic 
Gnrdenathlunich, Ho diediitlSCS. 

_MA'ItTLET, in Heraldry, a Martlet 
bird resembling a swallow, avilh 
long arings, vciy short bc.ak nnd thighs, and no 
risible legs, gia’cri as a mark of cadency to tbo 
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fourtli son. It is also otherwise used as a charge. 
The martlet was originally meant for the martm, 
and in the earliest heraldry, it is not deprived of 
its feet. 

MA'RTOS, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 16 miles 
south-west of the city of Jaen, on a steep hiU 
crowned by .an old castle. It is resorted to for its 
mineral waters. Pop. stated at 11,000. 

JIARTYR (Gr. martyr, a witness), the name 
given in ccclesiastieal history to those who, by their 
fearless profession of Christian truth, and especially 
by their fortitude in submitting to 'death itself 
r.athcr than abandon their faith, bore the ‘witness’ 
of their blood to its superhuman origin. Of the same 
use of the word, there are ssime examples also in 
the Kew Testament, as in Acts xxii. 20, Apoc. ii. 
13, and xvii. 6. But this meaning, as its technical 
and established signification, is derived mainly from 
ecclesiastical writers. During the Persecutions (q. v) 
of the Christians in the first three centuries, con- 
temporary -writers, as well pagan as Christian, record 
that many Christians preferring death to apostasy, 
became martyrs or -witnesses in blood to the faith, 
often in circumstances of the utmost heroism. The 
cmu.age and constancy' of the sufferers won the 
highest admiration from the brethren. It was held 
a special privilege to receive the martyr’s benedic- 
tion, to kiss his chains, to visit him in prison, or to 
converse -with him ; and, as it was hold that their 
great and superabundant merit might, in the eyes 
of the church, compensate for the laxity and weak- 
ness of less perfect brethren, a practice arose by 
which the martyrs gave to those sinners who were 
undergoing a course of public penance, letters of 
commendation to their bishop, in order that their 
course of penance might be shortened or suspended 
.altogether. See Indulgenoe. The day of martyr- 
dom, moreover, as being held to bo the day of the 
martj-rs’ entering into etern.al life, avas called, the 
‘natal’ or ‘birth’ day, and as such was cele- 
brated -with peculiar honour, and with special reli- 
gious sendees. Their bodies, clothes, ' books, and 
the other objects which they had possessed were 
honoured as Relics (q. v.), and their tombs were 
visited for the purpose of asking their interces- 
sion. See Invocation. The number of martyrs 
who suffered death during the first ages of Christi- 
anity has been a subject of great controversy. 
The ecclesiastical -writers, ivith the natural pride 
of partisanship, have, it can hardly be doubted, 
leaned to the side of ex.aggeration. Some of their 
statements are palpably excessive; and Gibbon, 
in his well-known 16th chapter, throws great doubt 
even on the most moderate of the computations 
of the church historians. But it is clearly though 
briefly shewn by Guizot in his notes on this 
celebrated chapter (see Milman’s Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, i. 698), that Gibbon’s criticisms are 
founded on unfair and partial d,ata, and that even 
the very authorities on which he relies demon- 
strate the fallaciousness of his conclusions. Those 
who are interested in the subject wiU find it 
discussed -with much learning and considerable 
moderation in Ruinart’s Acta Primitiva et Sincera 
Martyrum. Considerable difference of opinion also 
has existed as to what, in the exploration of the 
ancient Christian tombs in the Roman catacombs, 
are to bo considered as signs of martyrdom. The 
chief signs, in the opinion of older critics, were 
(1), the letters B. M. ; (2), the figure of a palm- 
tree ; and (3), a phial with the rem.ains of a red 
liquor believed to be blood. Each of these has 
in turn been the subject of dispute, but the last 
is commonly regarded as the conclusive sign of 
martyrdom. The first recorded martyr of Christi- 


anity, called the ‘proto-martyr,’ was tho deacon 
Stephen, whose death is recorded Acts -vi. and -vii. 
The proto-martyr of Britain was Alban of Verulam, 
who suffered under Diocleti.au in 286 or 303. 

MARTYRO'DOGY, a calendar of martyrs and 
other saints arranged in the order of months and 
days, and intended partly to be read in the public 
services of the church, partly for the guidance of 
the devotion of the faithful towards the saints and 
martyrs. The use of the martyrology is common 
both to the Latin and to the Greek Church, in the 
latter of which it is called Menologion (from Men, 
a month), or ‘ month-calendar.’ The earliest extant 
Greek martyrology or menology dates from the 9th 
century. It was published in 1727 by Cardinal 
IJrbini. The oldest Latin martyrology is that 
.attributed to St Jerome, published in the 11th 
volume of the collected edition of his works by 
Vallars ; but the genuineness .at least of some por- 
tions of it is more than doubtful. In the medieval 
period, martyrologies were issued in England by 
Venerable Bede ; in France by Florns, Ado, and 
Usuard ; and in Germany by St Gall, Nolter, and 
Rabanus Maurus. The so-called ‘Roman Martyr- 
ology ’ is designed for the entire church, and was 
published by authority of Gregory XIII., -with 
a critical commentary by tho celebrated Cardinal 
Baronins in 1586. A still more critical edition was 
issued by the learned Jesuit, Herebert Rosweid. 

MARUT is, in Hindu Mythology, the god of 
wind; his avife is Anjand, and his son Hanumdn 
(q. V.). Bhlma, the second of the Pdn'd'u princes 
(see MahIbhArata), is likewise considered as an 
offspring of this god. 

MARVEL OP PERU. See Jalap. 

, MARVELL, Andrew, an English avrlter and 
politician, was born 15th November 1620 at Hull, 
in Yorkshire, where his father was master of tho 
grammar-school and lecturer of Trinity Church. 
He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards spent several years in various parts of the 
continent, ‘ to very good purpose,’ according ; to 
Milton. He returned to England about 1653, and 
-was employed by Oliver Cromwell .as tutor to a Mr 
Dutton; in 1657, he became assistant-secretaiy to 
Milton ; and in 1660, was chosen by his native town 
to represent it in parhament. M.’s parliamentary 
c,areer was both singular and honourable. Without 
fortune or influence, possessing no commanding 
talent as a speaker, nor, indeed, brilliant inteUectual 
qualities of any kind, he m.aintained a character for 
integrity, so genuine .and high that his constituency 
felt itself honoiued by his conduct, and allowed him 
to the end of his life ‘ a handsome pension.’ Other- 
-wise, it avould have occasionally fared ill -with this 
incorruptible patriot, for he was often reduced to 
great pecuniary straits. Charles II. made many but 
fruitless efforts to -win him over to the court-party. 
The story of the interview between M. and the 
Lord Treasurer Danby, who had found out tho 
patriot’s lodgings (with difficulty) ‘ up two pair of 
stairs, in one of the little courts in the Strand,’ is 
believed to be essentially true, and indicates a 
certain noble republican simphoity of natm-e, which 
cannot bo too highly adinired. M. ' died 16th 
August 1678, not -without suspicion of poison. His 
■writings, partly in verse, and partly in prose, are 
satirical, sharp, honest, and pithy (like his talk), but 
they relate to matters of temporary interest, and are 
now wcU-nigh forgotten. An edition of them w.as 
published, along with a life of the author, by Captain 
Edward Thompson, London, 1776. 

MARY, The Blessed Virgin (Heb. Miriam, Gr. 
Maria or Mariam), c.aUed in the New Testament 
‘the mother of Jesus’ (Matt. ii. 11, Acts i. 14), as the 
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mother of our Lord according to tlie flesh, is held in 
high honour hy all Christiana ; and her intercession 
IS invoiced v’ith a higlicr religious ivorahip and a 
firmer confidence than that of all the other saints, 
not only in the Roman Church, hut in nil the Cliris- 
tian churclics of tlic East— the Greek, the Syrian, 
the Coptic, the Abyssinian, and tlie Armenian* Of 
her personal history, but few j)articiilars are recorded 
in Scripture. Some details are filled up from the 
works of the early Fathers, especially their commen* 
tarics or deductions from the scriptural narrative ; 
some from the apociyphal writings of the first cen- i 
turics, and some from medieval or modern legend* 
arios. The twofold genealogy of our Lord (Matt, 
h 1 — IGi and Luke iii, 23 — 38} contains the only 
Etatement regarding the family of M. which the 
sacred writers liavo left. The genealogy of our 
Lord in St M.atthcw is traced tlirougli Joseph ; and 
as it is plainly assumed that M. was of the same 
family with her husband Joseph, the evidence of the 
descent of the latter from David is equivalently an 
evidence of tlic origin of hi. from the same royal 
house. But the genealogj' of Christ as traced in 
ht Luke is commonly held to be tlie jiropcr genealogy 
of Ills mother in the llcsh, hlary. ircnce it is inferred 
that the Holi of this genealogy (Luke iu. 23) was 
the father of M. ; and it may be added, in confirma- 
tion of this inference, that hi. is called in the Talmud 
the * daughtoj of lloh,’ and that Kpiphanius (ITor. 


churches, which would ho ^uitc out of place hero. 
One of these, wliich possesses present interest has 
been treated under a separate head. See Imwacd’- 
r-ATE Conception. The perpetual virginity of hi. 
is not explicitly attested in Scripture, and tlierc arc 
even certain phrases which at first sight seem to 
imply that cliildren wore born of licr after the birth 
of Jesus, as that of his being called (hlatt. i. 25, Luke 
ii. 7} her ‘/r^^born son,’ and that of James and others 
being more than once called ‘ brothers of the Lord.’ 
On the latter argument, no critic acquainted with 
the wide scriptural use of the word ‘brother’ would 
ever rely. ^ The former, which was urged anciently 
hy Helvidius and others, but was rejected' by the 
unanimous voice of tradition, is founded on a phrase 
susceptible of cgnal latitude of intei’protation. The 
perpetual virginity of hi. is held as a firm article of 
belief in the Roman and Eastern churches, Pro- 
testants hold nothing positively on the subject. 
The controversies regarding the Virgin hi. have 
reference to the la%rfulncss of the worshin which is 


Ixxviii. n, 17) says her parents vere Anna and 

Joacliim,’ a name interenanged m Scripture (as 
2 Cliroii. xxxvi. 1) witli Eliaoliiui, of wliicU name 
Eli or IIoH is an abridgment. The incidents in lier 
personal history recorded in Scripture arc few in 
number, and almost entirely refer to her relations 
}yitli Lord. They will be found in Matt, i., 
ii., xii. ; Luke i., ii. ; John ii., xix. ; and Acts i., 
wlierc the last notice of lier is of licr ‘persevering iu 
prayer’ with the discijiles and the Iioly women .at 
Jerusalem after our l.ord’s ascension (Acts i. 14). 
Beyond the few leading facts which will be found 
under these references, the Scripture is silent as 
to the life of M. during the incscnce of our Lord on 
eartli ; nor of her later life is tlicrc any record in tlic 
canonical Scriptnre.s. The apocrj’phal gospels, en- 
titled ‘Tlic Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,’ and the 
‘ Protov.angolion of the Birth of Ciirist,’ contain some 
additional, but, of course, uminthcHtic particidars .as 
to the line.age, birth, .and c.arly years of M. ; among 
avhicli is the miraculous story of her betrothal avith 
Jo.sopli, immortalised by the pencil of B.aphacl, 
according to winch narrative Joseph was selected 
from among all who Jiad been jiroposcd as suitors 
for the Ii.and of M, by the supernatural sign of a . 
dove issuing from Ins rod and aligliting upon his 
he.ad. ,Scc Protevangehon, cap. ami. As to her 
liistoiy after the ascension of her son, the traditions 
dillcr avidoly. A letter ascribed to the Council of 
Ephesus speaks of her as having lived avith Jolm at 
tli.at city, avliorc she died, and aaaas buried. Another 
epistle, nearly contemporaneous, tells that she died 
and avas buried at Jerusalem, at the foot of tho 
Mount of Olia’es. Connected aadth this tradition is 
the incident aadiich has so often formed a subject of 
sacred art, of tho apostles coming to her tomb on 
tlie third day after licr interment, and finding the 
tomb empty, but exhaling an ‘ exceeding saa’cet 
fragrance.’ Cn this tradition is founded the belief 
of licr having been assumed into he.aa-cn, aadiich is 
celebrated in the festia-al of tho Assumption. Tho 
date of her de.ath is commonly fixed at tho year of 
our Lord 03, or, according to another account, tho 
3 ’ear 48. Another tradition makes her suradam the 
crucili-xion only H years. 

Many theological questions regarding the Virgin 
M. haa'e been raised among Christians of the a’arious 


reference to the laavfulness ot the aa'orship avliich is 
rendered to her in some Christian communities. See 
MAIlIOLATr.Y. 

MARY L, queen of England, daughter of Henry 
YIII. by bis iirat avife, Catharine of Aiaagon, avas 
born at Greenaa-ich on the IStli of Februitry 1517. 
She aa'as in lier c.arly yc.ars a groat faa'ourito avith 
her father, avlio liad her o.arefnlly cduc.atod after the 
m.asonlino fashion ot her time. Erasmus jir.aises 
p.articularly tlie style of lior Latin lettoi-s. At tlie 
ago of seven, she avas botrotliod to tho Emperor 
Charles V. ; but avhen Homy sought a dia’orce from 
Queen C.atharinc, tho Spanish monarcli broke oil" tlie 
engagement. Her father tlicn tried to marry her to 
1' r.anoi3 1. of Er.an'cc, but his design did not succeed. 
Francis, lioavevor, ashed licr for his second son, the 
Duke of Orle.ans, hut Henry in turn refused. After 
the birth of Elizabeth, Henry’s afTootions avero 
dia-ortod to that (irincess ; and avhon James V. of 
Scotland sought the hand ot AL, it aa'as I'efuscd, on 
the ground that tho issue of such union might 
imperil tho right of Anno Boleyn’s children to the 
croavn. This avas virtu.ally condemning Ah to celi- 
bacy, and doubtless had the cflbot of making her 
still more attached to tlie Catholic party, to avliich, 
on account of her training, her natnr.af tendencies, 
and the avrongs of lior mother, she aa-as already 
closely .allied. .Sca-cr.al other m.atrimoni.al negotha- 
tions, aa-itli the Prince of Portng.al, tho Duke ot 
Clca'cs, and tho Duke of B.aa'ari.a, also came to 
nothing. About this time, she avas iu grc.at danger 
of losing her life, on aceount of licr strong att.aeh- 
ment to her motlicr’s interests. Ton ards the close 
of Heniy’s reign, bettor prospects opened out for 
her; in 1044, she aa-.as restored to her pl.ace in tho 
Ihie of succession, of aa-hich she had been depria-ed, 
and she lived on very good terms aa'ith Catharine 
P.arr, tho last ot her father’s numerous aria'es. Dur- 
ing tho reign of her half-brother, Edaa-ard AH., she 
lived in retirement, hut liad three more offers of 
marriage— from tho Duko of Bruiisaviok, tho Alark- 
grat of Brandenburg, .and the Infante of Portugal 
— none of av-hieh aa-.as .accepted. On tho de.ath°of 
Edaa'ard in 1553, she aa-as proclaimed queen ; and 
after a brief and iinbcoilo struggle on the part of 
those who advocated tlio el.aims''of Lady Jane Grey, 
aa-.as oroaa-ned in October of tho same year by Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winohcstcr. A fierce spirit iu 
faa-our of tho papacy soon bcg.an to sheav itself, 
.although it does not .-ippo.ar that AI. herself aa-as .at 
first disposed to be sea-erc ; she ca-cn occasionally- 
interfered to mitigate the cruelties of Gardiner and 
Bonner; but after licr m.arriage avith Philip of 
Sp.ain (July 25, 1554), to avhose father she had 
Leon betrothed many years before, a averse spirit 
took possession of her, or at least aa-orse counsels 
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prevailed; and those bloody persecutions began 
■which have given her an odious name in history. 
Her domestic life ■\vas 'wretchecf; Philip, ■whom 
she loved with a morbid passion, proved .a sour, 
selfish, and heartless husband; at once a bigot 
and a brute. No children followed their union, 
and exasperation and loneliness working upon a 
temper naturally obstinate and sullen, without 
doubt rendered her more compliant to the san- 
guinary poboy of the reactionary bishops. Fortun- 
ately for Enghind, her reign was brief. She died 
— after suffering much and long from dropsy and 
nervous debility — November 17, 1558. 

hlABY (St) and ALL SAINTS, LINCOLN, 
commonly called LINCOLN COLLEGE, Oxford, 
was founded for a rector and sfven fellows, in 1427, 
by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln. In 1475, 
Thomas Scot, commonly called Eotheram, from the 
place of his birth, then Bishop of Lincoln, after- 
wards Archbishop of York, finished the building, 
added five fellowships, and gave statutes to the 
Eocietj'. The, object of both founders was to 
extirpate the W 3 ’oliffitc heresj’, by training up 
theologians for that piupose. The fellowships 
were restricted to the dioceses of Lincoln, York, and 
Wells. By the ordinances under 17 and 18 Viet. c. 
81, they are thrown open, the rector and fellows 
arc empowered to reduce the number to ten, as 
vacancies 'occiu', should this seem expedient, and 
their value is not to exceed £300. Various bene- 
factors have bestowed scholarships on the college 
to the munber of 24. By the ordinances, 1C of 
these are thrown open, ot about £80 per annum, 
and tenable for IG years from matriculation, which 
ma 5 ' bo extended to 20 if the rector and fellows 
think fit. This coUego presents to 10 benefices. 

MARY HALL (St), Oxford. In 1239, Heiuy 
Kelpe, a citizen of Oxford, presented a tenement, 
on the site of the present St Mary Hall, to the 
rector of St Mary’s Church, to be the parsondgo 
house. In 1325, Edward II. 'gave the church, 
together with the parsonage, to Oriel College. The 
college converted the parsonage into a i»lace of 
education, and it gradually grew into an independent 
Hall, It possesses 4 scholarships of £50 per annum, 
tenable for four years, and 1 exhibition. 

MARY STEWART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
This beautiful and accomplished, but most unhappy 
princess, was the daughter of King James V. of 
Scotland by his second ■\vife, IMary of Lorraine, 
daughter of Claude, Duke of Guise, and ■widow Of 
Louis of Orleans, Duke of Longueville. She was 
born a^ Linlithgow, on the 8th of December 1542. 
Her misfortunes may be said to have begim with 
her birth. Its tidings reached her father on his 
deathbed at Falld.and, but brought him no consola- 
tion. ‘ The devil go ■with it ! ’ he muttered, as his 
thoughts wandered back to the marriage wth Bruce’s 
daughter, which brought the crown of Scotl.and to 
the Stewarts—' it came from a woman, and it will 
end in a woman ! ’ Mary became a queen before 
she was a week old. Before she was a twelvemonth 
old, the Regent Arran had promised her in marriage 
to Prince Edward of England, and the Scottish 
parliament had declared the promise null. AVar 
with England followed, and at Pinkie Clench the 
Scots met a defeat only less disastrous than Flodden. 
But their aversion to an English m.atch was uncon- 
querable ; they hastened to place the young queen 
beyond the reach of English arms, in the island of 
Inchmahome, in the Lake of jMouteith, and to offer 
her in marriage to the eldest son of Henry II. of 
France, and Catharine do’ hledicL The offer was 
accepted ; and in July 1548 a French fleet carried 
hlary from\Dumbarton, on the Clyde, to Roscoff, 


in Brittany, whence she was at once conveyed to 
St Germain-en-Laye, and there affianced to the 
Dauphin. 

Her next ten years were passed at the French 
court, where she was carefully educated along with 
the king’s family, receiving instructions in the art 
of making verses from the famous Ronsard. At a 
somewhat later period, she had the great Scottish 
scholar Buchanan for her Latin master. On the 
24th of April 1558, her marriage ivith the Dauphin, 
who was .about two j’ears younger than herself, 
was celebrated, with every circumstance of pomp 
and splendour, in the Chiuch of Notre-Dame, at 
Paris. It was agreed, on the part of Scotland, 
that her husband should have the title of King of 
Scots ; but this was not enough for the grasping 
ambition of Franco, and Mary was betrayed into 
the sign.ature of a secret deed, by which, if she 
died childless, both her Scottish realm and her 
right of succession to the English crown (she aras 
the grcat-grand-daughter of King Henry VII.) were 
conveyed to France. On the 10th of July 1559, 
the death of the French king called her husbiand 
to the throne by the title of Francis 11. The 
government passed into the hands of the queen’s 
kinsfolks, the Duke of Guise and the Civrdinal of 
Lorr.aine ; but their rule was short-lived. The feeble 
and siclrly king died on the 5th of December 1560, 
when the reins of power avere grasped by the queen- 
mother, Catharine de’ hledici, as regent for her son, 
Charles IX. M.ary must have been prepared, under 
almost any circumstances, to quit a court aa-hich aa-as 
now saa-ayed by one whom, during her brief reign, 
she had taunted aadth being ‘ a merchant’s daughter.’ 
But there were other reasons for her depiirturo 
from France. Her presence was urgently needed 
in Scotland, wliich the death of her mother, a few 
months before, had left aadthout a government, .at a 
moment avhen it was conamlsed by the throes of the 
Reformation. Her kinsmen of Lorr.aine had ambi- 
tious projects for her marriage ; great schemes aa’ere 
based on her nearness of succession to the English 
croavn; and both these, it was thought, might be 
more successfully followed out when she was seated 
on her native throne. 

She sailed from Calais on the 15th, and arrived at 
Leith on the 19th of August 1561, having escaped 
the English ships-of-w.ar which Elizabeth despatched 
to intercept her. She wept as the shores of France 
faded from her sight, and her tears flowed anew 
when she beheld the rudeness and poverty of Scot- 
land. Her government began .auspiciousljr. The 
Reform.ation claimed to have received the sanction 
of the Scottish parliament, and if Mary did not 
formally acknowlec^e the claim, she was at least 
content to leave afiairs as she foimd them, stipu- 
lating only for liberty to use her own religion- 
a liberty which Knox and a few of the more 
extreme Reformers denounced as a sin against 
the law of God. She is said to h,avo rejected the 
violent counsels of the Roman Catholics ; it is 
certain that she surrounded herself with Protestant 
advisers, her chief minister being her iUegitimato 
brother, James Stewart, an able if ambitious states- 
m.an, whom she soon afterwards ' created Earl of 
hlurray. Under his guidance, in the autumn of 
1562, she made a progress to the north, which, what- 
ever w.as its design, ended in the defeat and death 
of the Earl of Huntly, the powerful chief of tho 
Roman Catholic party in Scotland. 

Meanwhile,' the courts of Europe were busy with 
schemes for Mary’s marriage. The king of Sweden, 
the king of Denmark, the Idng of France, the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, Don Carlos of Spain, tho 
Duke of Ferrara, the Duke of Nemours, the Duke 
of Anjou, the Scottish Earl of Arran, and tho 
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English Earl of Leicester were proposed as candi- 
dates for her hand. Her onm preference was for 
Don Carlos, the heir of Tvhat ■n'as then the greatest 
monarchy in Christendom ; and it avas not until 
all hopes of obtaining him •wero quenched, that sho 
thought seriously of any other. Her choice fell, 
somewhat suddenly, on her cousin, Henry Stewart, 
Lord Damley, son of the Earl of Lennox, by his 
marriage with a granddaughter of King Henry 
VII. of England. He was thus among the nearest 
heirs to the English crown, and his claims to the 
succession avere beliea’cd to haam the support of 
the great body of Enghsh Homan Cathohes. But 
except this, and his good-looks, he had no other 
recommendation. He avas weak, needy, insolent, 
and adcious ; his religion, such as it avas, avas Roman 
Catholic ; his house had few friends and many 
enemies in Scotland ; and he was tavo or three 
years younger than Mary. Her best friends, both 
Homan Catholic and Protestant, warned her against 
him, but in vain. The marriage avas celebrated at 
Holyrood on the 29th Jidy 15C5. It was the signal 
for an insurrection by Murray and the Hamiltons, 
who hoped to be joined by the avhole Protestant 
party. But their hope avas disappointed ; and the 
queen, taking the field in person, at once quelled 
the revolt, and ehased the rebels beyond the Tweed. 

Her triumph avas scarcely over, aa’hen her eyes 
began to open to the great mistake of her marriage. 
Her husband’s worthlessness and folly became only 
too apparent ; she was disgusted by his debauchery, 
and alarmed by his arrogance and ambition. She had 
given him the title of king, but he now demanded 
that the ernaam should be seciu'od to him for life, 
and that if the queen died avithout issue, it should 
descend to his heirs. Mary hesitated to comply 
with a demand which would have set aside the settled 
order of succession ; and avhat she refused to grant 
by favour, the king prepared to extort by force. 

Mary’s chief minister, since Murray’s rebellion, 
had been David Hiccio, a me.an-looking Italian, of 
great ability and many accomphshments ; but gener- 
ally hated beyond the palace walls as a base-born 
foreigner, a coiuf; favourite, and .a Roman Catholic. 
The lung and Hiccio had been sworn friends, shar- 
ing the same table, and even sleeping in the s,ame 
bed ; but the Icing was now persuaded that it was 
Hiccio who was the real obstacle to his designs upon 
the crown. In this beUef, he entered into a formal 
compact with Murray, Huthven, Morton, and other 
chiefs of the Protestant party, undertaking, on his 
part, to prevent their attainder, or procure their 
pardon, and to support and advance the Protest- 
ant religion f while they, on the other p.art, bound 
themselves to prociu-e the settlement of the crown 
upon him and his heirs, and to t.ake and slay, if 
need were, even in the queen’s p.alace and presence, 
eveiy one who opposed it. The result of this 
conspiracy was the murder of Hiccio on the 9th 
of March 1566, the king leading the way into the 
queen’s c.abinet, and holding her in his grasp, while 
the murderers dragged the poor Italian into an 
ante-chamber, and m.angling his body with more 
than fifty wounds, completed what they believed, 
and Knox pronounced to be, ‘ a just act, and most 
worthy of aU praise.’ When Mary learned what 
had been done, she broke out in reproaches .against 
the king, as to blame for all. ‘ I shall be your wife 
no longer,’ she told him, ‘ and shall never like well 
tiU I cause you have as sorrowful a heart as I have 
at this present.’ As had been agreed beforehand 
among the conspir.ators, Mary w.as kept prisoner in' 
Holyrood ; while the king, of his oavn authority, 
dismissed the parliament which was about to forfeit 
klurray .and his associ.ates in the hate insurrection. 
The plot was thus far successful; but Mary no 
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sooner perceived its objects, than she set herself rt 
avork to defeat them. Dissembling her indignation 
at her husband’s treachery and the savage outrago 
in which he was the ringleader, she succeeded by 
her blandishments in detaching him from the con- 
spirators, and in persuading him not only to escape 
with her from their power by a midnight flight to 
Dimbar, but to issue a proclamation m which ho 
denied all complicity in their designs. The con- 
spinicy was now at an end ; Huthven and Morton 
fled to England, while Murr.ay, by renouncing their 
cause, hastened to make his peace ivith the queen ; 
and the king, hated by both sides, because he had 
betrayed both sides, became an object of mingled 
abhorrence and contempt. 

It was an aggravation of the murder of Hiccio 
that it was committed, if not in the queen's presence, 
at least wthin a few yards of her person, only three 
months before she gave birth (on the 19th Juno 
1566) to the prince who bec.ame King James AH. 
As that event drew near, the queen’s affection 
for her husband seemed to revive ; but the change 
was only momentary ; and before the boy’s baptism, 
in December, her estrangement from the Idng was 
greater than ever. Divorce was openly discusred 
m her presence, and darker designs were not 
obscimely hinted .at among her friends. The lung, 
on his part, spoke of leaving the country ; but 
before his preparations avero completed, ho fell Ul 
of the smaU-pox at Glasgoav. • This was .about the 
9th of January 1567. On the 25th, Mary went to' 
see him, .and tr.avelling by easy stages, brought 
him to Edinburgh on the 31st. He was lodged in 
a small mansion beside the Kirk of the Eield, nearly 
on the spot where the south-east corner of the 
University now stands. There Mary visited him 
daily, and slept for two nights in a room below his 
bedchamber. She passed tlio evening of Sunday 
the 9th of Eebruary by his bedside, talldng cheer- 
fully .and affectionately with him, although she is 
said, to have dropped one remark avhich gave him 
uneasy forebodings — th.at it was much about that 
time twelvemonth that Hiccio was murdered. Sho 
left him between ten .and eleven o’clock to take 
part in a masque at Holyrood, at the marriage of 
a favourite valet. The festivities had not long 
ceased in the palace, when, about two hours niter 
midnight, the house in which the Idng slept was 
blown up by gunpowder ; and his lifeless body w.a3 
found in the neighbouring garden. 

The chief actor in this tragedy was undoubtedly 
J.ames Hepbinn, Earl Bothwell, a needy, recldess, 
vainglorious, profligate noble, "irho, since Murray’s 
revolt, and still more since Hiccio’s murder, had 
enjoyed a large share of the queen’s favour. But 
there were suspicions that the queen herself- was 
not wholly ignorant of the plot, and these suspi- 
cions could not but bo strengthened by what 
followed. On the 12th of April, Bothwell was 
brought to a mock-trial, .and acq'uitted ; on the 
24th, he intercepted the queen on her w.ay from 
Linlithgow to Edinburgh, and c.arried her, with 
scarcely a show of resistance, to Dunbar." On the 
7th of May, he was divorced from the yoimg and 
comely wife whom he had married little more than 
a twelvemonth before ; on the 12th, Mary publicly 
pardoned his seiziure of her person, and cre,ated him 
Dulce of Orkney ; and on the ISth — only three 
months after her husband’s murder — sho m.arried 
the man whom every one reg.arded as his mivrderer. 

This fatal step at once arrayed her nobles in arms 
against her. She was able to lead an .army against 
them, but it melted .aw.ay without striking a blow 
on the field of C.arhcrry (15th June), when nothing ' 
was left to her but to .abandon Bothwell, and sur- 
render herself to the Confederated Lords. They 



led her to Edinburgh, •nrhere the inSults of the 
rabble and grief at parting rvith Bothirell threw 
her into Euch a frenz}-, that she refused all nourish- 
ment, and rushing to the window of the room in 
which she was kept prisoner, called for help, and 
shewed herself to the people half-nakcd,"with her 
hair hanging about her cars. 

From hMinbnrgh, she was hurried to Loch Levcn, 
where, on the 24th of July, she was prevailed upon 
to sign an act of abdication in favour of her son, 
who, five days afterwards, was crowned at Stirling. 
Escaping from her island-prison on the 2d of May 
15GS, she found herself in a few days at Ihe head of 
an army of 6000 men. On the 12th, it was met and 
defeated by the Eegcnt Jlurray at Langsidc, near 
Glasgow. Four days afteiw.ards, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, Mary crossed the Sol- 
way, and threw herself on the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth, oiJy to find herself a prisoner for life. 
From Carlisle, her first' place of captirity, she was 
taken, in July, to Bolton ; from Bolton, she was 
carried, in February 1569, to Tutbury ; from Tutbuiy, 
she passed in succession to Wingfield, to Coventry, to 
Chatsworth, to' Sheffield, to Buxton, and to Chartlcy. 
She was removed, last of all, to Fotheringh.ay, in 
September 1586, there to be tried on a charge of 
complicity in a plot against the life of Eliz.abcth. 
Sentence of death was pronounced ag.ainst her on 
the 2oth of October ; but it was not untU the 1st of 
February loS7 that Elizabeth toolc courage to sign 
the warrant of execution. It was carried into 
effect on the Sth, when hlary laid her head upon 
the block Vi-ith the dignity of a queen and the con- 
stancy and resignation of a mai^T. Five months 
afterwards, her body was buried with great pomp 
at Feterboroug h, w hence, in 1612, it was removed 
to King Henry VIL’s Chapel at Westminster, where 
it still lies in a siunptuous tomb erected by King 
James Yl. 

The character of Maty was long one of the most 
fiorccly-vcxed questions of history, and is still in 
debate, although the great preponderance of authority 
seemsnowto'boon the side of those who believe in 
her criminal love for Bothwell and her guilty luiow- 
ledgo of his conspiracy against her husband’s life. 
Her be.auty and accomplishments have never been 
dispul sd. ‘ She was confessed by every one ’ — says 
Mr Joseph Kobertson, one of the latest writers on her 
life — ‘ she was confessed by every one to be the most 
charming princess of her time. Her l.argo sharp 
features might perhaps have been thought handsome 
rather than beautiful, but for the winning viv.acity 
and liigh joyous spirit which beamed through them. 
It has bceu questioned whether her eyes were hazel 
or dark gray, but there is no question as to their star- 
liice brightness. Her complexion, .although fresh and 
clear, would seem to have been without the brillianco 
Eo common .among our island beauties. Her hair 
appears to have changed with her yc.ars from a 
ruddy yellow to .auburn, and from auburn to dark 
brown or black, turning gray long before its time. 
Her bust was full and finely shaped, and she carried 
her large stately figure with majesty and grace. Sho 
shewed to advantage on horscbacl^ and stiU more 
in the d.ance. The charm of her soft, sweet voice 
is described as irresistible; and she sang well, 
accompanying herself on the harp, the virginals, 
and still oftener on the lute, which set off the 
beauty of her long, delicate, white hand. Tho 
consciousness how that h.and was admired may 
have made it more diligent in knitting and in 
cmbroideiy, in both of which sho excelled. Her 
manner was sprightly, affable, kindly, frank per- 
h.aps to excess, if judged by the somewhat austere 
rule already beginning to prev.ail among her 
Scottish subjects. She spoke three or four lan- 


guages, was well and variously informed, t.all:cd 
adnnrahly, and wrote both in prose and in verse,' 
always with ease, and sometimes with grace or 
vigour. In the ring of which she was the centre, 
were statesmen like Murr.iy and Lethington, sol- 
diers like Kyrkcaldy of Grange, men of letters like 
Buchanan, Lesley, Sir Bichard Maitkand, and Sir 
James Melville. The first poet of France published 
verses deploring his absence from her brilliant 
eourt; Damrille, the flower of French chivalry, 
repined at the fate which called him away from 
it so soon ; BrantSme and the yoimger Sciiliger 
delighted to Epe.ak, in old age, of the days which they 
p.i33ed beneath its roof.’ 

Mary’s prose-writings have been collected by the 
enthusi.astic devotion of Prince Alexander Labanoff, 
in his Recueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart. Setting 
aside the twelve sonnets which she is s.aid to have 
■written to Bothwell, and which survive only in a 
French version of an English translation, no more 
than six pieces of her poetry, containing in all 
less than 300 lines, are now Imown. They have 
no remiirkable merit. The best is the poem of 
eleven stanzas on the death of her first husband, 
Francis II., printed by BrantOme. The longest is 
a Meditation of a hundred lines, ■written in 1672, 
and pubfished two years afterwards by her ever 
faithful follower. Bishop Lesley of Boss. All are 
in French, except one sonnet, which is in Italian. 
The sweetly simple fines beginning, ‘ Adieu, plaisant 
.pays de France,’ so often ascribed to her, are the 
work of A. G. Mensnior do Qucrlon, a French 
journalist, who died in 1780. A volume of French 
verso on the Institution of a Prince, which she 
wrote for the uso of her son, has been lost since 
1627, .along with a Latin speech in indication of 
learned women, which, when no more than thirteen, 
sho delivered in tho hall of the Louvre, in presence 
of the French coiut. 

To cnumer.ate all that has been written on Jlary 
would fill a volume. Among the chief works are 
S. Jebb’s Dc Vita tt Pehis Ocstis Maries Scotorum 
Regina: , (Lond. 1725, 2 vols. fob) ; J. Anderson’s 
Collectiom Relating to the History of Mary, Queen 
of Scotland (Lond. 1727—1728, 4 vols. 4to); 
Bishop Keith’s History of the Affairs of Church 
and State in Scotland (Edm. 1734, fol. ; 1844 1850, 

3 vols. 8vo); W. Goodall’s Examination of the 
Letters said to Ic written by Mary, Queen of Scots, to 
James, Earl of Bothwell (Edin. 17^, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Principal Bobertson’s History of Scotland; W. 
Tytlers Inquiry into (he Evidence against Mary, 
Queen of Scots (Edin. 1759, 8vo; Lond. 1790, 2 vols. 
8vo); M. a History of Scotland; G. Chalmers’s 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots (1818, 2 vols.; 1822, 
3 vols.) ; P. F. Tytler’s History of Scotland; Prince 
Lab.anoff’s Recueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart 
(1844) ; David Laing’s edition of John Knox's 
History of the Reformation (1846 — 1848) ; Miss 
Agnes Striclcland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland 
(Edin. 1850 — 1859, 8 vols. 8vo) ; A. de Mont.aiglon’s 
Latin Themes of Mary Stuart (Lond. 1855, 8vo) ; 
Prince Labanoff’s Notice stir la Collection des 
Portraits de Marie Stuart (1856) ; M. Mignot’s 
Histoirc de Maine , Stuart (1852) ; hi. Teulet’s Lettres 
de Marie Stuart (1859) ; hi. Cheruel’s A/aric Stuart 
et Catherine de Medicis (1858) ; Bobertson’s Cata- 
logues of the Jewels, Dresses, Furniture, Boohs, and 
Paintings of Mary, Queen of Scots (1863) ; Hosack’s 
Maty, Queen of Scots, and her Accusers (1870 — 1874) ; 
History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, translated 
from the MSS. of Prof. Petit, by 0. do Flandre (1874) ; 
Marie Stuart ; son Prods ct son Execution, d'apres Ic 
Journal inedit de Bourgoing, by Chantel.auze (1876). 

The best representations of M.ary are the contem- 
porary portraits by the French painter, Francis 
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Clouet, more commonly called Jehannet or Janet, 
find the statue, by an unknown sculptor, on her 
tomb at W estrninster. All portraits avbich cannot 
be reconciled "ndtli tbeso tj’pes may safely be rejected 
as spurious. 

. IMA RYLAN'D, one of the ori^nal 13 American 
states, lies immediately' soutb of Pennsylvania, 
and is bounded on the east by Jlelarvarc and tbe 
Atlantic Ocean, bot-ween lat.'.37° 53'— 39“ 4-1' N., 
and Ion;;. 75“ 4'— 79° S.'f W. Atea, 11,124 square 
miles, or 7,119,3G0 acres; pop. (1S70) 780,094; in- 
come for the year 1872— 3, 2,771,848 doll.ars. The 
line of Atlantic coast is but 33 miles, but including 
Chesapeake Bay, is 411 miles. Tliis bay, 13 miles 
ivido at its mouth, expands to a breadth of 30 miles, 
av'ith numerous ishaiids, aud reaches nearly across the 
state. Tho country rises gradually from the co.ast 
to tho tops of tho Alloghanics, M*ith great varieties 
of formation, including deposits of co.al, iron, copper, 
chrom,ato of iion, silic.ates and hydr-ates of ma"- 
ncsia, marl, &c. 'flic climate is tcraper.atc, and tlfo 
soil fertile, producing ivlicat, Indian corn, cotton, 
tobacco, apples, plums, peaches, grapes. Its chief 
tomis arc Baltimore, .\nnapolis, I'VcdcricktoAra, 
Cumberland. Vast quantities of fruit and of oysters 
are exported from Jlaryland. 'Ihe anmi.al produce 
of coal is v.aliiod at about 2,000,000 doll.ars. JI. has 
upw.ards of 850 miles of raihv.ay. In 1870, there 
M-ero 1779 schools in the state— 1487 public, 72 
classic.al, professional, and technical (including 2 
universities and 19 colleges), and 220 bo.arding 
and other schools. There'’ \\ ere also 131G public 
libraries, 88 new.spapcrs, and 1389 churches. M. avas 
settled by a colony of Itoinan Catholic gentry from 
England, under a grant to the second Lord B.alti- 
morc, 1032, aviicn it rcecivcd its present name in 
honour of tho English queen, Henrietta Maria. In 
1049 it av.as made, as has been well said, ‘a land of 
sanctuary,’ by the toleration of all religious denomi- 
nations, but the Puritans, expelled from Virgini.a, 
made great trouble in tho colony. Org.aniscd as .a 
st.ate in 1770, M. took a prominent p.art in the revo- 
lution. In tho w.ar of ISGl, its sympathies svere 
avith the South, and tho first blood of the war avas 
shed in Baltimore, several Massachusetts a-oluntecrs 
haa'ing been killed on their av.sy to Washington. 
During the avar it avas invaded from Virginia, and ' 
made the scene of bloody conflicts. i 

hlA'RYPORT, a sc.iport of Cumberkand, Ene. J 
land, at tho mouth of tho Ellen, 28 miles south- ■ 
avest of Carlisle by railway. Its origin d.ates from ' 
1750. Shipbuilding and its kindred employments ■ 
arc carried on extensively, and there arc in opera- ^ 
tion iron-foundries, s.aaa’-mills, flour-mills, tanneries, 1 
breavcrics, kc. A very large quantity of coal .and * 
coke 13 shipped, csiieci.ally to Ireland. j\L has 
abund.ant laiilavay connection, and possesses a float- ' 
ing dock and tavo patent slips. It is a place of resort 1 
for sea-bathing. In 1872, 700 vessels, measuring ^ 
05,394 tons, entered the port, and 2320, measuring ^ 
225,872 tons, clc.arcfh Pop. (1871) 744,3. “ '' 

MARYSVILLE, a city of C.aliforni.a, Dnited J 
States of America, on tho north bank of tho Yuba * 
River, 100 miles north-north-east of Bcnici.a, .and 50 J 
miles north of Sacramento, having steam-boat com- ? 
munication with San Francisco. It is a great resort ^ 
of gold-miners, and has a variable population, given ^ 
in tho census of 1870 at 4738. ' 


treatment which his wife had received when sho 
was detected in the attempt to Smuggle a little 
flour. He entered into a conspiracy avith some 
others who cherished feelings similar to his own • 
and an opportunity being afforded them by a tumult 
at the Customs’ Houses on 7th July 1047, avhen the 
new tax on fruit w.is to be levied, they stirred up 
-the multitude to a revolt. 'Their triumph was com- 
plete ; palaces .and public buildings were destroyed, 
a_ bloody popular justice was executed, and the 
viceroy was terrified into the greatest concessions, 
and entered into a regular treaty with M. in the 
church of the Carmelites on 13th July. But success 
and the flatteries of the viceroy turned the fisher- 
man’s head; ho gave himself up to drunkenness 
and every excess, and his capricious despotism 
immediately became terrible to his own associates, 
who .assassin.atcd him on IGth July. See jkngelo 
S.aavcdra, Duke of Rivas, Insxirrecioii ds Napoli cn 
1047 (2 vols., Madr. 1849). 

MASCARE'HE ISLES, or JiL^SCAREJIHAS, 
the collective name given to ishands of Bourbon 
(<1- ■'■•), and of Isle-de-France or Mauritius (q. a-.). 
The island of Rodriguez, SCO miles further east, 
is sometimes reckoned as one of them. 

. MA'SCLE (from pmcula, tho mesh of a net), in 
Heraldry', a lozcngo-sh.aped figure perforated and 
shoiring a narrow border. The'term 

mascallij is applied to a field divided | 1 

by di.agon.al Imes into lozenge-shaped I I 

compartments of alternate tinctures, \ ^ \ / 

each having its centre voided of the \ / 

opposite tincture. Lozcnpij-mascalb/ \ v / 
is .a field composed of lozenges and a- y' 
inasclcs alternately'. In the earlier 
heraldry', masc.ally was used for Masolc. 

what was aftenvards called lozcngya 
Crosses and other ordinaries m.ay' bo formed of 
mascles, in which case they should begin with half 
a m.ascle. 


MASANIELLO (properly', ToiniAso Aniello), a 
fi^ennan of Amalfi, was the leader of the revolt 
which took place in Naples iu July 1047 ag.ainst tho 
opanish viceroy', the Duke of Arcos. The people 
had been exasperated by oppression, and great 
excitement had been produced by a new t.ax laid 
upon fruit. M. himself was indignant at the rude 


MAS-ENA, a town of Ncgroland, Africa, c.apital 
of tho country of Bagirmi, in lat. 11“ 35’ N., long. 
10° K, about 100 miles south-east of Lake Tchad. 
It covers an area seven miles in circumference, and 
was formerly much larger. Its present reduced 
condition has been induced by' disastrous ciril anil 
foreign wars. Only about half the area of the town 
is inhabited. Tho palace of the siUtan, who is ' 
reported to have from 300 to 400 wives, consists of 
irregular clusters of clay buildings, and huts sur- 
rounded by' a wall built of baked bricks. The town 
is w.allcd, and has nine gates. It has on the whole 
a dil.apidatcd .appearance. B.arth’s Travels in Cen- 
tral A frica. 

JIASK (Med. Latin, piasca ; Fr. masque), a 
disguise or covering of the face, tho use of which 
perhaps originated in the harvest festivities of 
the Grecian peasantry of the most ancient times, 
and .appears subsequently to liaa-e been associated 
avith the ropresentatiou of Satyrs, Silenus, and 
Bacchus in the orgies of Bacchus. Greek tragedy 
h.aring originated in close connection arith the 
aa'orship of Bacchus, masks aa'cre cmploy'ed iu it 
from the first ; but it is uncertain aadien they avere 
introduced in comedy'. The masks used by actors 
wore of a'ery' a'arious form and character. They 
avere often proa’ided avith metallic mouthjiieccs, for 
the purpose of increasing the poaver of tho a'oice, 
this being rendered requisite by' the immense size of 
the ancient theatres ; their whole use being indeed 
adapted to such a'.ast buildings, .and to a styde of 
dramatic representation in avhich the ideal prea'ailed, 
and the reality of india'idual impersonation was far 
less thought of than in modern times. Much infor- 
mation on the subject of ancient masks m.ay be 
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found in the "n'orlc of Pacichelli, J}e JMast^ieriSj Capil- 
lainentls et Chirothecis (Naples, lG9.Sj; in the magni- 
ficent ^vo^k of Pietro Contucci Ficoroni, J)e Larvis 
Sccnicis ct Firfuris Comicis (Rome, 17^), and in 
Berger’s Fe PersonU vulgo Larois sen MascJterts 
(Frankf. 1723). 

The use of masks in the modem theatre originated 
in the Italian commedia dell’ arte, -which may itself 
he traced hack to the ancient Roman mimes and 
pantomimes, and has al-waya keen confined to that 
class of cntcitainments in -which the very names of 
the characters. Pantaloon, Harlequin, kc., iiave been 
borrowed from Italy. 


MASK, lilASKEB, a military expression nsec 
in several senses. A. Tnashed battery is one sc 
constructed, -nutli grassy glacis, &c., as to be hidden 
from the view of the enemy, imtil, to his surprise, if 
suddenly opens fire upon him— on his fl.ink, perhaps. 
The fire of a b.attery is masked when some other 
work, or a bod3' of friendly troops, interr-enes in the 
lino of fire, and precludes the use of the guns. A 
fortress or an army is masked -ndien a superior force 
of the enemy holds it in check, while some hostile 
evolution is beiAg carried out. 

IMASKELYNE, Nevil, an English astronomer 
and physicist, was bom in London, Gth October 
1732. He -was educated at Westminster School, 
whence he was removed to Catherine Hall, and 
Bubscquentlj^ to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a fellowship in 1750. In 1753, he was 
■ clcoted a Fellow of the Royal Society, and resolved 
to devote himself to astronomy. In 1703, he made 
a voj’.ago to Barbadoe.s, to tost the newty-invented 
Han-ison chronometers, and, after his return, was 
(1705) appointed astronomer-royal. During the 46 
years that ho held this situation, he acquired Uni- 
versal respect by his diligence and the accuracj' of 
his investigations, made several improvements in tho 
arrangements ancl emplojuneat of tiro instruments 
and was the first to mark the time to tenths of r 
second. In 1744 — 174G, he made his expeditioi 
to Schohallion, for tho purpose of determining tin 
density of tye e.arth. See Earth. :M. was the 
means of originating tho Hantical Almanac (q. v.), 
and also obtained leave to h.ave his observations 
printed at the expense of gov'cmmeut. He published 
ver^' fcv.* works out of his official c.apacity, but of 
the others, no fewer than thirty-five appeared, many 
of which have been found of immense service (espe- 
cially his Astronomical Observations) to subsequent 
astronomers. M. died Oth February 1811. 

_ 5tASKS, in Architecture, .are c.arved as decora- 
tions on keystones and other prominent positions. 

MASON AND DIXON’S LINE, a line run- 
ning along tho parallel of latitude 39° 43' 2G-3", and 
separating Pennsylvania from jMaryland, drawn by 
two distinguished English astronomers and m.athc- 
rnaticiaiis, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon. For 
about 80 years after ICSl, there -were constant dis- 
sensions between the Lords Baltimore and the Bonn 
family, the riv.al proprietors in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, m regard to the position of the boundary- 
line between their colonial possessions. An agree- 
ment was come to in 17G0, in accordance with -vvhich 
a party of surveyors commenced to make out the 
real bound.ary. The proprietors in London, not 
understanding the length of time required for 
such an undertakmg, aud growing impatient, sent 
out ilason and. Dixon to complete the surveys, 
who commenced the work in December 17C3. 
They concluded their task towards the end of 17G7 
having marked out a line of 244 miles in length 
massing through forests, over mount.ain ridges, Ifec. 
At the end of every fifth mile a stone was planted 
on which was engraved on one side tho arms of 
Zoo ' 


Lord B.altimore, on tye other those of the Penns. 
Ihe intermediate miles were marked by smaller 
M.on one side and a P on the other 
All the stones came from England. The surveys 
avere revised in 1849, and found substantially 
correct. •’ 

must be distinguished from that of 36° 
30 , which separated the free and slave states of 
the origin.al confederation. The latter is .also the 
compromise line, which in 1820 was fixed as the 
most northern limit of such slave states as should 
be admitted into the Union. 

MASON BEE, a n.ame given to those species of 
bee avhich build their nests of agglutinated earth or 
gr.ains of sand. See Bee. Mcgachile muraria is a 
British species, black, tho wings tinted -with violet. 
The nest is .attached to walls or stones in sunny 
places. The interior contains about a dozen cells, 
in each of which is deposited an egg, with a piece 
of paste for the food of the larva. These bees 
sometimes repair old nests, and have fierce combats 
for the possession of them. 

MASON WASP {Odynerus murarius), a species 
of w.-^p, which makes its nest by boring a cylindrical 
hole in hard sand, or even in the plaster of walls, on 
which an exudation from the month seems to act 



Solitary- Mason Wasp [Odynerus murarius), and Group 
of Nests and Larval. 

so as to soften it sufficiently. At the orifice, an 
outer tube is constructed, sometimes t-wo or threo 
inches in length, of pellets formed in the excava- 
tion. In the interior, an egg is deposited, with a 
number of little caterpillars ready for food of tho 
l.arva when hatched. 

MASONED, in Herald^, a term used to describe 
the lines formed by the junction of the stones in 
building. 

MA'SONRY, tho art of construction ifi stone. 
The earliest e.xisting examples are among tho 
most magnificent specimens of tho art. No nation 
has excelled tho ancient Egyptians in stonework, 
whether -n-o consider tho size of the materials, or 
the unequalled exactness -with which they are fitted 
together. Tho Egyptians did not use mortar in 
theifimportant stnictures such as the pyramids, the 
joints being all carefvilly polished and fitted. Cyclo- 
pean masonry-, of which remains exist in many parts 
of Greece’ and It.aly, also oxliibits stones of great 
size and -with e.arefully-adjusted joints (fig. 1). Tho 
walls of MyceniE.aro among the earliest examples.. 
These are built -with huge irregular blocks, the spaces 
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bctm-ocn being filled up vitli rmaUcr slonci. The 
Mrusenn specimens arc more carcfullv executed; 
tlie stones are not srjuareii, but they are all care- 



full^V fitted together. In rome oases, the beds or 
hon/ontal joints are nude level, nnd the iiprieht 
joints left unsipured. Xo mort.ir is u-ed in cycio- 
poan ina®onr 3 *. 

U.I 1 C Tiia'-onn* of llm rJrifJ;*! r.nil Kornans vary 
closely rescmlilcd th.st of tin- pre^-nt d.sy: lUthhU- 
icork inoor/wni), m whieli the stiines arc not 

regularly coiirstd ; when- the joints 

are .all level, and tin -t..n. , of egnal Inaglit; .IMrrr, 
rc"cmhling the l.Ut> r. l.nt limit with I.irger .'tones 
all carefully dre-.ed on the joint •. .M.any of 
the Itoman hinlding'i in the IX'tirn ihnpirowi.ru 
constrneted with hloel'.s of 1 norinoiis li.'e, as at 
JlaalliLC, win n* finne of the stone, .are niatv feet in 

length. Arhlar-worl: is fi(<|nonllv tho 

ext. nor Mirf.aee of walls, th.' Iiim-I.' being ‘l.acke.l 
wp' with nii.bl,'.w..rh. This Kind of work is 
siiirieuiit for onlinarv piirpo-os; Imt w-Imta. groat 
strongth is re.niire.l,’tho wlmlo thiokno., muCt b, 
limit witli r.ili.l lilook.s, Arhlar-work is gener.illy 
liedded in fine mortar, with one nieh of oil-puttv on 
the imt(.r edge. 

The early iiio.liov.al niaanirv ".as of v.-ra- bad 
constniction. being, m fa. t, httl.' b. tier tlian ooramoii 
r.' ,'’ ""'•'•'"■•'I >1 >fe of Ib-rring-bone 

'toil:, fho honn.ins improved upon this kiinl <.f 
w-oiU, hut their niasomy w.as abo I.a.l, that mo^t 
of the towers limit by lli.mi eitlier MI or li.ad t.> be 
taken down. The till of the tower of (.•luchester 
b.atlie.lral, a few y.ara ago, was oT.a;ionc<l by 
defrctivo Aoriiian masonry. The art 'gradu.allv 
Jinpruved wiUi the ndvanee of Cotliic arclutectur,'. 
and ashlar svas reintrodii.a-d for all important w-orks. 
Jim a“hlar-work lo coiist.mlly n'i d in Iteii.abi.ance 
hmldiii.gs h.as lately given pl.a,.,. t., ,„„re ,,iet„r- 

Cfjqiiu .stylo of Ilia* oriry t-allrd liaiiim*T'drt’s«e(i ami 
/iijn.ared work— Uie nio-iey i.nial upon this cheaper 
vork being ajiplual wath gooil ellect in iiiiprovin.' 
tho appearance of tho doom, windows, .and other 
liromineut features of the hmliling.s. 



l*ig. 2. Hint Panelling from Fakcnham Cliurch. 
Xorfoit 

Tlicro is one very simple rule, too little attended 
to in modern masoniy— viz., that all Btones, at 


Ic.a-st when stratified, should be laid on tbeir 
natural hcl, for if set on edge, they are sure to 
f'calo oir and dec.ay under tho influonco of the 
aveatlier. 

Special materials somoUmes produce special kind.s 
of work ; thus, in Norfolk and .Siifiblk, where J.ar^e 
flints ahoiind, the walls are often faced avith these, 
split so ns to form a clean face and good joint.s, ami 
arranged in bands nr panels betw-oen stonework 
or l)rickwork (fi". 2).^ In AbcrJecnshirp, where 
prauitc ]9 the tisiinl buihling inritcrial, ashlar-work 
IS .almost universal, large blocks being moro easily 
ohtaiiicd nnd dressed than smaller ones. Ag.ain 
where rag-Btoue only can be got, it is frequently 
neatly used m a himilar manner to the flint above 
acscribed. 

IlIASONS, I'linii The ma.son brotherhoods of 
the nuihlle ages were organised inconiorations, not 
Biibstantially dilTerentin their nature from the other 
piilihs, governed I.y riilc-s of their own, and rccruito.l 
Irom a body of .apprentices who had iiii.ler-'one a 
period of probationary s. la-itmle. Fable and iniaein- 
atinn have traced liack tho origin of freemasonry to 
rile old Homan nmiiiro, the Pharaohs, tho Ttmiile of 
bulonioii, or even the times of tho Tower of Bahel 
and of the Ark of No.ali. The masonic craft in 
'ky J’l”"''''’." bito being .about tho same time, ami 
from tlie same set of aaiises, ns otlier incorporated 
enuts ; blit a variety of cireiimst.aiiec.s combined to 
gave It an iinport.aiicc and inllucnce beyond tlio rest. 
-Men .•hilled in the hewing nnd setting of stones 
wore naturally prized in an cminentlv clmreli-huildiim 
.age. Jlieir vocation nccc.ss.arily 'involved travel^ 
ling from place to jil.ace in sc.areh of employment. 

\\ henwer a great church or cathedral was built, 
tlie loo.al m.^sons had to bo reinforced by a lar-o 
aeee.ssion of crartsmeii from other p.arts; nnd tiio 
masona from neighbouring towns nnd districts 
lloeked to the spot, and took ii.art in the work, 
living in a camp of huts reared be.slilo the buildio r 
on wbieb they avere eng.aged. A master presiilwl 
over tlin wholr^ niid every tenth man wa*? a wanleu 
having surveillance of the ri'.st. A mason, therefore, 
after going through his apjianitiecship and proh.a- 
ti'ins, coiiM not i.’ltle downi, lilic amither cr.aftiin.an 
among his iieighhoiini .and .a'api.aint.anoe', Init mirt 
travel fnim jilaee to place to find einplnypient • 
hence it hoc.aine ilc.'iralilo or mcessaty to do vis j 
means by wliicli a jicrson once a member of tho 
fniternity might be niiivcr: ally accepted as such 
wiltiont romiiriiig, wherever be' went, to give fresh 
ea-iilence of bis skill, or having to umlergo a renewed 
e.xaniiiialioii on liis qn.a!ific.atinn=. In order to 
nceonii.Ii-h this end, and to cnahle a mason travel- 
Img to his wairk to claim the ho.spitalifv of his 
lirother-niasons on his w-ay, a system of'svinbols 
ar.as deyi'.ed, in which every ma'-on was initiated, 
ami a%-hieh he w-.as houn.l to keep recret. This 
rymbolisiii, invented for tho convenienee of intcr- 
eouryc between members of the Bame craft, is tho 
sole shadow of fonmlatinn fur the pojmlar notion 
rii.at tlie inasomo brethren were in iioosession of 
Fccri'ts of vital importance, tho knowledge of which 
hail been from generation to generation confined to 
their owai onler. It has b.'en supposed that tho 
possc-Mon nl th.' masonic recrets enabled tho masons 
to design the great cathedrals of the IKth and l-ith 
centuries, avhcrc.as it is now cert,ain that diirin" tho 
purest ages of Gothic arehifcctnro, both in Franco 
and in b.ii, gland, the architects were not incinbors of 
the masonio fraternity at .nil, but cither l.nymeii of 
skill ami t.nstp, iimnitiatcd in the iny.steries of m-nsoii. 
craft, or ofteiier bishops .nnd abbots. The masons 
who w-orked from the nrchitcet's design were, at 
the same time, not tbo mere human inacliinc.s that 
modern workmen too genennlly are, but men who, 
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in carrying out an idea imparted to thorn, could 
stamp an individuality of their own on every stone. 
Architecture was then a progressive art, and the 
architect of every great ehnrch or cathedral had 
made himself acquainted with the works of his 
predecessors, and profited' by experience, adopting 
their beauties, and shunning their defects. The 
nature of the advance which architecture w.as then 
making, has been compared by ilr Fergusson to 
the advance with which wo are familiar in the 
present day in ship-building and other useful arts. 
‘ Neither to the masons nor to their employers, nor 
to the Abbs Suger, Maurice de SuUy, Ilobert de 
Susarohes, nor Fulbert de Chartres, is the whole 
merit to be ascribed, but to aU classes of the French 
community carrying on steadily fpeombined move- 
ment towards a well-defined end.’ In Germany, 
however, the masons of the 14th o., who had attained 
a wonderful skill in carving and in constructing 
arches, overstepping their original functions, took to 
a great extent the office of architect into. their own 
hands ; and it is imdeniable that the churches 
designed by German masons, though rich in the 
most exquisite workmanship, are not comparable, 
in the higher elements of beauty, to the works of 
non-masonic architects. 

The epithet ‘Free’ was applied to the craft of 
masons in consequence of their being exempted by 
several papal bulls from the laws which regulated 
common labourers, and exonerated from various 
burdens thrown on the working-classes at large 
both in England and on the continent. Like all the 
other guilds, the masons were bound by their rules 
to the performance of specific religious duties ; but 
a craft one of whose principal functions was church- 
building, was naturally under the more especial 
rotcotion of the clergy. Yet a considerable time 
eforo the Eoformation, we find the jealousy of tho 
church excited from time to time by tho masonio 
brethren, partly in consequence of their assuming 
other functions besides those of mere builders. In 
England, an act, passed in the minority of Henry 
"VI., at the instigation of Henry of Beaufort, Cardinal 
of Winchester, prohibited the masons from holding 
their wonted chapters and assemblies. But this act 
was neve" enforced; and Henry VL, on coming of 
age, himstE countenanced tho masons, and was a 
member of the fr.atemity. Henry yil. became then- 
grand master in England. 

The history of freemasonry has been overlaid 
with fiction and absurdity, partly from an exag- 
gerated estimate of its importance In the develop- 
ment of architecture, and partly from a wish to 
connect medieval masonry -nuth the institution that 
passes under the same name in the present day. 
Modem (or so called ‘ speculative ’) freemasonry is 
an irmocent mystification imcormected either -with 
the brulding craft or -with architecture. It is of 
British origin, and dates from the 17th century. 
According to the peculiar phraseology of the masonio 
brethren, it is founded in the ‘ practice of moral and 
social virtue ; ’ its distinguishing characte'iistic is 
charity, in its most extended, sense ; and brotherly 
love, relief, and truth are inculcated by its precepts. 
Its real founders -were Elias Ashmole and some of 
his literary friends, who amused themselves by 
devising a set of symbols, borrowed in part from 
the Hnights Templars, between whom and the old 
masons an intimate relation is said to have subsisted, 
and in part from the Kosiomcians (q.v.). These 
symbols, which have since been adopted as the 
distinguishing badge of the brotherhood of ‘Fkee 
and Accepted Masons,’ include the sun, the moon, 
tho compasses, squarei and triangle. A number of 
so-oaUed degrees or grades of masonry with fantastic 
names were established and conferred on the mem- 


bers.* Charles IL and 'William III. were masons ; 
and the appearance of a connection -with operative 
masonry was kept -up by the appointment of Sir 
Christopher "Wren to the office of Grand Master. 
The ‘Lodges’ of Scotland profess to trace their 
origin to the foreign masons who came to Scotland 
in 1150 to build Kil-winning Abbey ; those of 
England go EtUl further back, to an assemblage of 
masons held by St Alban, the proto-martyr, at 
York in 926 ; and the mother-lodges of York and 
Kilwinning were, -with insignificant exceptions, 
the parents of all the several lodges erected in 
different parts of Great Britain. Towards the close 
of last century, it was in some quarters made a 
ch.arge against freemasonry, that under its sym- 
bolism was concealed a dangerous cbnspiracy 
against aU government and religion. The accusa- 
tion -was probably groundless enough as regards 
British freemasonry, and so little effect was pro- 
duced by it, that, in an act passed in 1799 for the 
suppression of secret societies, an exception was 
made in favour of freemasons. On the continent, 
political intriguers may sometimes have availed 
themselves of the secrecy afforded by freemasonry 
to further their schemes. In 1717, a Grand Lodge 
was formed in London, vvith power to grant char- 
ters to other lodges. Under its sanction, the first 
edition of the constitutions of the fraternity was 
published. The Grand Lodge was for a length 
of time on an unfriendly footing with the lodge 
of York, in consequence of having introduced 
various innovations not approved of by the older 
lodge, and of harung granted charters within 
the district which i'ork claimed as its orvn. 
In 1742, the Duke of Cumberland -was elected 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge ; and on Ms 
death, George IV., then Prince of 'Wales, succeeded 
to the office, w’hich he continued to hold till he 
was appointed Regent, when, it being considered 
imsuitable that he should longer exercise any per- 
sonal superintendence, he took the title of Grand 
Patron. In 1813, an understanding and a union 
was brought about between the two rival lodges by 
their respective Grand Masters, the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex. The fraternity has since been managed 
by the ‘ United Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons of England,' consisting of the 
Grand Master, -with his Deputy, Grand Wardens, 
and other officers, the provincial Grand Masters, and 
the Masters and ATardens of all regular lodges, -with 
a certain number of stewards annually elected, who 
meet four times a year for the despatch of business, 
besides which there is an annual masonic festival, 
at which every mason is entitled to attend. The 
Grand Lodge of England has at present above a 
thousand lodges under its protection, and has 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as its Grand Master. 

In Scotland, the masons, when they were a real 
company of artificers, were, like other handicrafts, 
governed by wardens of districts appointed by the 
Icing. In 1598, a re-organisation of the mason lodges 
was effected under William Schaw, principal warden 
and chief master of masons, -n-ho in the follow- 
ing year confiimed the three ‘ heid lodges ’ in' their 
ancient order of priority— Edinburgh first, Kil- 
winning second, and Stirling third. In 1736, the 
operative element in mason lodges having become 
absorbed in speculative masonry, the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland was instituted by the representatives of 
thirty-four lodges, by whom also William St Clair 
of Roslin -was elected Grand Master, on account of 

* The three principal grades are apprentice, fellow- 
craft, and master-mason; there being peculiar cere- 
monies at the making of each; and it is only on 
attaining to the degree of master-mason, that a brother 
enjoys the luU benefits and privileges of the craft. 
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lus ancestors’ alleged ancient connection ivitli the 
mason craft, as patrons and ] in doctors. I’rioiit3" 
svas assigned to the lodges aecoi ding to the antiquity* 
of their written records. The Lodge of Edinhargh 
(hlaiy's Chapel) was placed first, and Kiln inning 
second. The Lodge of Kilwinning did not for- 
mally object to this til! 17-1I, when it withdrew 
iroiii the Grand Lodge and resinned its independ- 
ence. On relinquishing this position in 1S07, it w.ss 
re-admitted into the Grand Lodge hj- the litlo of 
Jlother Kdwinniii” with precedence over the other 
lodges, and the I’rovineial Or.s’jd Jlaslcr.ship of 
Aj'rshire rendered hereditarj' in its Master. Korthe 
foregoing information, we are indebted to L5'oti’s 
ill Scultanil, jnihlished hj' Jlessra 
Llacliwond A' Sons (1S7I!) — a stork <if acknowledged 
historie.d value on the nnhject of which it treats. 

Ee.sides granting charters of affiliation, the chief 
use of the Grand Lodge, whether of England or 
Scotland, con.sists in its acknowledged aiithoritj’ to 
enforce unifnrmitj’ of ceremonial and other ohserv- 
ances, and to settle all disputes that inaj' .arise 
within the lodges under its charge. The oflieers of 
the Grand Lodge are to a large ext-nt delegates 
from the rtsiiectivo lodges; the ileleg.ation being 
in the form of prox.v masters and nardeiis. As 
a ponree of revenne, ior e.ich memher made by a 
lodge, a fee must he remitted to the Grand I-o<\ge, 
wheren]inn a iliploiiia ot hrotheihood will he issued. i 

Modern fieema'onrv ‘pie.id Iroin Britain to the! 
continent, to .Viiiene.i, and to India. It n.as intro-l 
diicid into I'ranee in l7'Jo. I!ii--i,a in 17-‘ILnnd Ger-I 
main' ill 1710. Grand L-dgi t imv. eM-.t in I'r.aiiee,l 
Ih'lgimii, S'etherl.ind", Itinm.iik, tsiveden and Kor-! 
w.aj', I’nis-ia, .''.i\on\', llanilnirg, Sttit/erland, It.alj',1 
1‘ortngal, Gieice, Canada, >>iiva Scotia, .and Ke'wl 
Briinswiek, in Central .and South .\nienc.a. and in 
British Colnmhi.a. Lodges in conneelioii with Euro- j 
Jie.aii grand hodies iMst in India, ,\fne.a. China, I 
i’olyncsi.a, Turke)', I’.ahsliiie, West Indies, Ans-j 
tralia, and New Zealand There are ahont fort}' 

' Grand Lodgi s in the Cmted States. Ereemasonry 
is jiroliihited in .Vietiia, Boland, Ku-'-ia, .and Spain, 
and hy the Bope. 

The deeji SMiiholie.al me.iiiiiig snpposial to lie 
couched under the jargon of the masonic fraternity 
is prohalily .as apocryphal ns the d.angi mof niasonr}' 
to governiiient and order. A act of n.ass-worils, anil I 
a ]iiciiliar gri]> of the h.aiitl, eiinlile the initiated | 
to recognise each other, and give a re.st to their j 
convivial meetings; aiui if the institution jHisscsscsi 
any jiractical utility, it is in iLi laiahlmg a iiinsoii, j 
in a pl.aee nheie he is a string! r, to make himself i 
knoiMi to his liiother-iiiasoiis, and claim their pro-i 
tcction and .ass|.,taiice. 

hlASQUIs, a speeiei of ilraiiiatii* pt rforiiiance, I 
liuich in vogue in England ton aids the closy „f the I 
IGth and the heginiimg of the 17th ceiitiirv. It av.as, j 
in fact, the favourite torm of pnv.ite tlie.atricals at j 
the time. The mas-ijiie .anpearj t'l have origimated | 
in the iiractiee of mtrodiicing, m .any polemn or | 
festive jiroce-'^ioiis, men nearing mask"', avlio repre- j 
rented either iiiiagmaiy or allegorical personages, i 
At first, it was .simply an ’acted page.ant,’ .'is in tho i 
avell-known progussses of (Jiieen 'laizahcth; hut j 
gradually it t'.xpaiuled iuto a roLiulnr dramatic enter* ^ 
t.'iinmeiit, and in tho h.ands of men like IGetehcr and 
Leii .Toiison attained a high degree of litorarv heaiitv. 
Jonson a ma-qiies ivcro represented at court, and 
were greatly relished. Thu taste for this kind of 
amusement, however, died aw.ay in the reign of 
Charles I. ; nevertheless, to the lime of th.at monarch 
holongs tho finest masque, and one of the most 
sidcndid poems ever MTitten— the Cowiim of Jlilton 
(1G31). See JIasson’s Li/c c/Milton (vol. i. page 5-12. 
etseq.). 
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JIASQUERA'DB, or MASKED BALL, a festivo 
meeting in which the host and guests assume ficti- 
tious characters, and disguise themselves more or 
less for tho occasion, tho name being derived from 
the use ot tho mask. The pnhlio mummeries of 
fornior times, Easter plays, Festiv.als of Fools, &c., 
which svero frequent in most jiarts of Europe, hut 
romewhat various in different countries, jiroh.ably 
Biiggestcd tho idea of the m.asqiierade, wliicli, how- 
ever, W'.as not open to all, according to the avcll 
iindorstood rides of these ancient amusements, hut 
was limited to Rome select class, or to those avho 
paid iv certain sum for admission. C.atliarinc do’ 
Medici introduced the regular m.asqiicr.ade at the 
French court. It found its w.ay to Engl.and in the 
reign of lleiin,' VIII., hut did not ro.acli any of tho 
courts of Germany till the end of the 17th century. 
The bal cos'itmi is a very modified and much less 
ohjectionahlu form of the masquerade. During tho 
G.ariiiv.al, public masquerades are held in all tho 
the.atrcs and danciiig-salootis of I’aris, and on 
these occasions scenes of the most disgraceful pro- 
fligacy arc said to he enacted, in spite of tho strict 
biipervision of the police. 

AIASS (Lat. ^fi’m), the name given in tho ILara.an 
Catholic Church to the Eiiehaiistic service which 
ill that church, as well as in the Greek and other 
oriental elmrehes, is held to he tho sacrifice of 
tlio_ new haw, a real though nnhloody olfering, in 
avhich Clirist is the victim, in biihstance the same 
avilh the sacrifice of the cro-s, .and instituted .a.s .a 
coimiiemor.atioii of that sacrifice, and .as a me.ans of 
apjilying its merits, through all ages, for the sancti- 
fication of men. 'I’ho iloctrino of the M.ass, ns 
umUrbtood hy Bnm.an C.alholic.s, presui)j)o.sc.s tho 
Eucharist, .altliongh tho latter doctrine docs not 
necessarily involve tho notion of a F.acrilicc, and 
inay even he held hy those who deny tho s.aeri- 
lici.al character of tho Eucharistic rite. Tho argn- 
mints for and against this Ivliof, on avhich tho 
Mass is founded, do not fall within oiir proiiiico, 
which limits ns to a brief history and e.\'iiI.aiiatioii 
of the rite, as it is found among C.atholie3 and 
the mcnihcrs of other communions in avhich it is 
ohierved. AVithont entering into discussions .as to 
the jirimitive eharaeter of the Encharistit; rite, it 
will he enough to ohsera'e that tho verj' c.ailiest 
records of Christian history, avhether in tin' Acts 
of the Apostles, the c.aiionie.al Ispistles, or tho 
avritiiigs of tin' most ancient of the Fathers, plainly 
evince the existence from the hegiiiiiiiig of a rite, 
avhieh it is iiiqios.sililc not to regard as in its general 
character identical arith that avhich still constitutes 
ill iiio.st Christian coniniimities theehiefest and most 
Eoleiiiii part of their public avorship. This rite is 
believed hy Bonian C.itholics to h.aa'o been partly 
a sacrifice, iiartly a comiunnioii and ])artici)iation 
thereof hy the faithful ; .and of the iiamej hy avhich 
it is called in the avorlis of the early Fathers, some — 
ns, for ex.aniple, iiijnpe, and ha;iia sunojiis, refer to the 
latter, avhile othei-s— as tlnisiu, prosp/iore, hiercion 
— indicate the former signification. Tlic etymology 
of the n.aine now in iise is somewhat obscure, 
hilt it is commonly nferred to tho ]irocl.aination 
made hy the deacon at the close of the service — 
‘Itc; 7;ii«S'i fsC (‘Go; the assembly is dismissed’). 
By primitive use, the coinmiinion of the faithful 
nppear.s always, unless in exceptional cases, to h.avo 
formed part of the Euch.aristie service ; hut aftcr- 
avards it came to pass that tho officiating priest 
only comniimientcd, avhcnco arose, especially in tho 
Western Church, the practice of ‘private masses,’ 
avhich has been in later times a ground of com- 
plaint avith dissentients from Rome, ci'cn those ai'ho 
m other respects approach closely to tho Roman 
doctrine. In tho ancient amters, a distinction is 
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mn'l': In livt rji tlic ‘ of tin* eatcclmmoni’ and 
til'* *ina*T of tins fnillifiil j’ tin- fonn'r inclnding all 
tin* jip inrat'itj- iir.ijvr-, tliu lattci* .ill tli.it dinsetly 
ro;'inl. f!i» con >rniti>iii of tlio rl<inciiti and tlio 
coiimiunion, .it wlnVli tlio ‘di cijiline of tlio accrct’ 
f'lrliid"' tin* jiri* inr'' of tho catccliummi.* With 
til" c. ition of tlii-i di'i-ijilino, tin- di*tinction of 
T. ii-n ! li.Ti cfi'id, liiit tlio di-iinction of pirti ii 
I'-il I r< 'rvi'l, tlio ni.i-i of tho cit-rliiimcni com- 
j li 'iiL' .ill tlio fir t pirt of tin- 5I.v. a*i far as the 
•pii f TlicMa-4 is now in j;i.nor.il di nominated 
.'I o. .-iliii.-* to the Folonmil}* of tin- .iccoinp.inyin" 
f n rn'irml, a • Low Mn<-s,' a ■ Cliintoil 21.1‘s* or a 
‘iri.;li In the fir>t. .1 Fingle prievt Fimply 

r*o»/» the icn-icc, attended ly one or in-iru acolvtca 
or clorlrs. Tlio Fccond form ^lifTeni only in thir, 
tli.it the rm-icp ia ehanUil, in<.tc.id of licin" read 
Iiy tlio priest. In tliu Hip'll tlic fcrricc u 
cli.inte>l in part by the riricst, in part by the deacon 
anil rnli-dc.icon, liy whom, ns n-ell .ia by Severn! 
ininisten of inferior rank, the priest- is assist^ 
In .ill the-e, however, the service, .is regards the 
form of pr.i 3 *cr, is the same. It consists of (1) an 


in number — two of linen, e.illcd ‘ .imire’ .in'i • .ilb •• 
and three of silk or precious stiilTs, cillrd ‘iinnitile’ 
‘rtole, and ‘cha*ulde,’ the alb Iicinc girt with a 
eineturo of flaxen or silken conL The colour of 
thei-e vestments varies with the oce.v:ion, five 
colours being cmploj'cd on diOcrent occasion*— 
white, red, green, purple or i-iolct, and blick; 
and they are often nehij* embroidered ivith silk or 
tlirrad of the precious metals, and occasiomilly with 


Jntroit, Ti*lnc]i is fol^wcd liy tlic tliricc^repcated 
petition, ‘ Lonl, lihvc merej*,’ ‘ Christ, linw mcrej',* 
and the lij-mn, *01o^ to God on high;’ (3), the 
collect, or jmlilie an'f joint praj-cra of priest and 
people, followed by a lesson cither from the Epistles 
or some book of the Old Test.inient, and by the 
Gndiial (q, v.) ; (-t), the gospel, which is commonly 
lolloAvoci by tne Kiccnc Orpcd ; (. 1 ), tUe OiTEnTOiiY 
(q. V.), after the re.iding of which comes the pre- 
juratory offering of the bre.id and wine, and the 
w,ishiiig of the jiricst’s hands, in token of purity of 
iieait, and the ‘secret,’ a prayer read in a low voice 
by the jiriest ; (0), the preface, concluding iritli the 
invasion, or ‘thiico holy’— at which point, by tho 
pniuitive u«e,tho citcchumcns and penitents retired 
from the church ; (7), the ‘ c.inon,’ wbii^ is always 
the F.iinc, and wliicli contiins all tho prayers con- 
ncctocl with tho consecration, the elevation, tho 
brc.iking, and the communion of tho Host and of 
the clmlicc, as .ilso the commemorations both of the 
living and of the dead ; (8), the * communion,’ which 
IS a iSLort scrijituml praj'cr, usimlly apiiroiiriato to 
the iiaKicul.ir festival; (0), the ’post-communion,’ 
wliidi, like the collect, was a joint jiraj-er of priest 
and people, and is read or sung aloud; (10), the 
dismisVal with the benediction, and, fimilly, tho 
first clmptcr of St John’s gospel. Great part of- 
tho above prayers arc fixed, and form what is called 
the ‘ordo’ or ‘ordinary’ of tho liLiss. The rest, 
which is called the ‘ jneper of the Mass,’ diflers for 
cbflcrcnt occasions ; some masses lieing * of tho 
season,’ as of Lout, Advent, F.issioii-tidc, ‘ Quarter- 
t'nie/ Ac. ; others, of ‘ Mysteries,’ as of tho Katii-ity, 
the Circumcisinu, the Hcsurrection ; others, again, 
of raints, as of an Ajiostlc, a Martyr, or a Oon- 
fevsor; olhcm, .igain, ‘votive,’ ns ‘of the Phssion,’ 
•of the Dead,’ ‘for Peace,’ 4c. In all these 
v,iiinus classes, as well as in tho individual masses 
under c.ich, the ‘jiroper’ portions of tho Mass differ | 
nccoriling to the ocaision, and in some of them 
ecrl.iin jiortions of tlio ‘ordinary,’ .is the ‘Glory ' 
to God on high,’ the ‘6mdu.iV or tho ‘Hiceno ' 
creed,’ .ire omitted. On oiio d.ij* in the year. Good- ' 
Is I 


I except on Chnstmas-day*, when three masses may 
■ lie cclchratcd. 

I In the Greek and OricnLil churches, the Euchar- 
, istie rcn-ice, called in Greek TMa Leitoiirffin (Tho 
t pivino Liturgy), differs in the order of its parts, 

I in the wording of most of its jiraycre, and m its 
1 accompanying ceremonial, from the mass of tho 
latin Church (see Lituhoy) ; but the only differ- 
cnccs^which bavo any impoi^nco as bc,iring upon 
1 d^tnne, are their use of leavened bre.id uistcad 
of unlc.ivcncd; their more freqiicnt celebration of 
tho ‘Mass of tho Frcsanctificd,’ to which refer- 
ence has already been made ; tho Latin use of 
jinvate massc^ in which the priest alone commu- 
nicates ; and, in general, the much more frequent 
celebration of tho Mass in the Latin Chureh. Tho 
s.iered I'cstmcnts, too, of tho Greek and Eastern 
rites differ notibly from those of the Latin ; and 
in some of the former — as, for example, tho Arme- 
nian— a veil is town before the albir during that 
jiart of the service in which tho consecration takes 
place, which is only withdrawn at the time of the 
communion. Tlio service sometimes used on ship- 
bo.iTd, and improperly called ATiswr Sieea (Dry 
Moss), consists simply of tho rending of tho prayers 
of the mass, but without any consecration of tho 
dements. It sms resorted to with a view to avoiding 
the danger of spilling the sacred elements, owing to 
the unsteady motion of tho ship, It is sometimes 
also called Juitsa yaulica (Ship Moss). 

MA'SSA DUCA'Lfi, or DI C^VRRA'RA, so 
called to distinguish it from the many towns of tho 
same name, is a small city of Hortbern Italy, 58 
miles south-west of Modena, and formerly* capital 
of the duchy of Massa-Carrara. Fop. 5000. It is a 
[ bishop’s see, has a pubhc bbrary, a literary institute, 
a cathedra^ and a dnc,il jialacc. hL stands in a 
bcantifiil situation, shelter by a backgroimd of 
mountains, and surrounded by a district jiroductivc 
in oranges, citrons, and vast olive-groves, — In the 
middle ages, the duchy of M. was held by a 
succession of feudal lords, and jiasscd to tho 
House of Estc, Dukes of Modena, towards tho 
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FresaiielifieiVin wliieh no consecration tikes place, 
lint in which the jiricst communicates of tho Host 
which was consecrated on the jircceding day. This 
usage is found also in the Gnek Clinreh, not alono 
on Good-bnday, but on crery d.iy during the Lent, 
except Saturd.iy .ind Sunday. In the celebration 
of M.1SS, tho pnVst wears iwcnlmr vestments, live 


Modena, and in 18G0 became a iimvinee of tbo 
kingdom of Italy. Fop. (1871) 151,991. 

MA'SSA LUBRE'NSE, a pleasant Italian town, 
17 miles renth of Xaplcs by* sex Pojx 8S09. bl, 
stinds amidst tbo loveliest seenery* of Italy, lind is 
biult on a cliff projecting into the sea, .ind com- 
manding a lino view of the Bay of Kaplcs. It 
dates from^ tho early Greek jieriod, and contains 
many remains of Roman antiquities. It is famed 
for the beauty of its womciL 

blASSACHD'SETTS, one of the thirteen original 
st.itcs of the Aiiicric.in Union, and oldest of the 
Hew England States, lies between lat. 41* Iff— 
42r 5.T H., and long; 59" .‘iO’- 73* .Tff 17., being 
160 miles from e.ist to west, and from 47 to 110 
from oortji to sontb, \ntb an area of 7800 ennaro . 
xnucs ; it lies sontb of A ennont and Xerr ITami)*>biro, 

At 
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ivith the details of sailing the vessel, under the 
general orders of the captain. In recent years the 
title has been changed to ‘navigating lieutenant:’ 
tlie cliange of name carrying, in several particulars, 
an unproved status. It is his duty to take charc^e 
or such of the ship’s stores as are not under the pay- 
master ; in short, he is the navigator and store- 
keeper for the vessel; as such, holding "a most 
responsible and onerous position. For his assist- 
ants, he has the junior officers in his own depart- j 
navigating snb-lieutenants, uavigatin"! 
midsliipmen, and navigating cadets— and the ship’s I 
quartermasters. The full pay o£ a navigating 
lieutenant, exclusive of store and other allowances, 
ranges from 125. to 225. a day ; of a navigatino^ 
sublieutenant, from 5s, to 75, Gd. j and of a navi- 
gating midshipman, from 3s. to 4s. a day ; while as 
alpha and omega, the staff-captain has 225. a day ; 
and the navigating cadet, I5. a day (which is, of 
course meant merely for pocket-money). 

In the Merchant Navy, the master of a vessel, 
u^ally, by courtesy, denominated the captain, is the 
officer commanding her. His duties comprise the 
maintenance of discipline, the saOing of the ship, 
the charge of her cargo, and many other mercantile 
functions. His responsibilities to the ship’s owners 


are of course settled by distinct agreement, applicable 
to the special case. Towards the public, howcA^er, 
many acts of parliament determine liis responsi- 
bility. The master is bound to come to a written 
agreement with each of his men, before sailing, as 
to the wages to be paid. He is bound to bring 
homo and subsist (to the number of four for every 
ten tons), seafaring persons— British subjects— who 
may have been cast away, captured hy the enemy, 
or by other unavoidable accident left upon a foreign 
shore; for these he is granted head-money by the 
Admiralty. The master is compelled to keep a 
proper log-book, and must produce it, with liis 
ship’s papers, on the rei^uisition of the commander 
of a ship-of-war of his own nation. Masters of 
vessels of a certain size are required to obtain 
certificates of qualification from the Board of Trade. 
Certificated masters are eligible for the Koyae 
Naval Reserve (q. v.), with the rank of lieutenant. 

MASTER (Ger. Meister, Lat. magister, from 
magi8)f one who rules, governs, has servants under 
him. As a complimentary appellation of respect, 
it IS prefixed to the Christian name and surname, or 
surname simply, contracted into Mr in- writing, and 
pronounced * Mister.’ The eldest son of a baron in 
the peerage of Scotland is generally knoivn by the 

title of the ‘ Master of ,’ prefixed to his father’s 

title of peerage. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. The relation of 
master and servant is constituted in Great Bribiin 
entirely by contract ; for there being no status of 
slavery recognised in law, one person can only 
serve another with his or her own free consent. 
Being a mere contract, it may, like other contracts, 
be broken at will, subject only to the usual conse- 
quence, that the party in the wrong is liable to pay 
damages for the bre.aoh. In England .and Ireland, 
the engagement or hiring of a servant may be either 
verbal or in writing ; but if the engagement is for 
more than one year, it must he in writing. If for 
an indefinite time, no ayriting is necessary. "Wlien 
a servant continues in the sendee after the first 
year, a renewal of the contract is presumed on the 
same terms. Sometimes it is difficult to spy whether 
an engagement of an indefinite kind is by the year, 
or hy the month or week ; in such cases, a mate- 
rial fact is how the wages were to he paid, for if 
they are paid weekly, the presumption will be that 
the hiring avas by the aveek, imless there are other 
S60 


le circumstances to shear that a yearly hiring aaws 
le meant. The difference between a yo.arly contract 
: ’ and a weekly one is, that if the sen’ant is discharged 
s, aadthoiit cause during the year, he is entitlea to 
;e av.ages _np to the end of the year ; and on the other 
r- hand, if he leaa^e without cause during the service, 
;- he is entitled to no wages at aU. 
st A servant undertakes to haa'O competent skill 
t- for the_ duties of the service, and is bound to iiso 
t- due diligence, and to conduct himself respectfully, 
g He is hound to obey all laavfiil orders of his master 
s during the engagement, if they are within the scope 
g of the particular service for which he was engaged. 
5, Thus, a coachman is not hoimd to do the duties 
g of a cook, and vice versA. Every servant is hound 
L- to ^ke due care of his master’s propert^^ and he 
s is liable to an action .at the suit of his master for 
; gross negligence, and also for fraud and misfeasance, 
f A master is not entitled to chastise a serv'ant, 
whatever the age of the serv.ant may he, though, 

, in the case of an apprentice under .age, a moderate 
: chastisement is justifiable. The grounds on which 
! a serv.apt may be lawfully discharged are wilful 
, disobedience, gross immorality, habitual negligence, 

! and incompetence. If any person entice away a 
I servant, and thereby cause loss to the master," the 
! latter may sue such person for the injury. If the 
, senaant is a female, and is seduced, and thereby 
■ is unable to continue her sernce, the master 
I may also bring an action ag.ainst the seducer for 
: any loss _ of _ service caused thereby; and on the 
: same principle a master may bring an action 
against a third party who causes personal injury to 
the servant. In the case of the bankruptcy of the 
master, a preference is given to the servant’s wages 
if due and unpaid, but this extends only to two 
months’ wages, and the seivant is an ordinary 
creditor for the balance, beyond that sum. The 
death of the master is a discharge of the contract ; 
and in many cases, the servant is not entitled to 
recover wages for the time actually, served, though 
there is .an exception .as to domestic servants. If a 
serv,ant is rightfully disoh.arged, he is not entitled 
to wages for the broken -time since the prertous 
periodical payment of wages ; and so in the case 
of the sen'ant’s death diming the cmTonoy of the 
term, the servant’s executors cannot recover pay- 
ment for the broken time ; hut it is otherwise in the 
case of domestic servants. VGien a servant falls 
sick, the master is not bound to provide mcdic.al 
attend.auce avhether the servant lives under his 
roof or not ; but as in such oases a doctor is often 
sent for by the master without any express under- 
standing between the parties, the master is fre- 
quently made li.ahle on the ground th.at the doctor 
w.as 'sent for by .and gave credit to the master. As 
a gener.al rule, the sen-.ant takes the risk of .aU the 
ordinary accidents attending the p.articul.ar service ; 
and if he suffer from an .accident met with in the 
course of the service, the master is not li.ahle for 
the consequences, unless there was some personal 
negligence on his part. Thus, it often happens tljai 
servants are eng,aged in a manufactory or building 
where machinery is used .and accidents frequently 
occur. Another case often occiu*s where two or 
three servants of tho same master are engaged 
together, and one senaant is injured by tho iiegli- 
gence of another. In such a case, the rule is, tiiat 
the injured servant can sue the master, except 
where the serv.ants .at the time were eng.aged in .a 
common operation, foi* in the latter case, the ser- 
vants are or ought to be a check ou each other. In 
cases where a serv.ant injures a third p.arty, the rule 
is, that the master is liable, provided the serv.ant at 
the time was acting in the ordinary course of his 
(iuty, and within the scope of ■ the master’s orders. 
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expressed or implied. Hence, if a coaclmjan care* 
lessly run down a, person on the high'\va 3 ', or do 
injurj' to another, the master is liable ; bi\t if the 
coachman n'as drmng the master’s carriage anthout 
or contrarj' to the orclers of the master, tlic serr.ant 
alone is liable. So the master is not in any vra.y 
responsible for the erimes or criminal offences eom- 
mitted b}- his servant ; yet sometimes he is in- 
volved in fines. The above are the geneml rules 
ns regards servants generally ; but "in England 
there is a distinction m manj’ instances obsen-cd 
botv.-con domestic sen-ants and other servants. The 
leading cbstinction is, that if nothing is said .as to 
the length of sen-ice, it is presumed that the 
serriee can be terminated at anj- time, on giring a 
month’s notice on cither side, or tin case of "the Sis- 
charge of a domestic sen-ant ivithont notice, then 
on pa 3 -ment of a month s wages. It is often popu- 
larly- thought that a domestic sen-.ant cannot be 
turned out of the master’s house at .a moment’s 
notice, even on p.ajang a month’s wages, but this c.an 
alw.ay-s be done with or without cause. In case of 
discharge without cause, the .servant is entitled 
to a month’s w.agos, but not board w.agcs ; she also 
gets wages only up to the master’s death. He is not 
compelled to give a character to the scrv.ant; it is 
entirely optional ; but if ho does so, then it must 
bo a tnio one, othenvise an action will lie for defa- 
inatmn. But if a master without malice, and acting 
Jioiiii julc, gives.an untnic character, he is not li.ablc^ 
for the communication is held to be iirivilcgcd. If 
a master knowingly- give a fal.«c ciiaracter to a 
sen-ant who is engaged by- a third jiarty on the 
faith of it, and robs such third party-, the latter can 
.'uu the former master for tlic damages. Persons 
personnting masters, and gi\-ing false characters, and 
servants using such false characters, arc li.ablc to 
be summarily connoted, and fined £-20. 

In general, a scrv.ant, if ho refuse to enter the 
Eerrice, or leave it without cau«c, is merely- li.ablc 
to an action of damages for breach of contract, 
aihich is no remedy- at all, as few servants are worfli 
the e.vpcn'o of a suit. As this conduct, however, 
mir'ht often cause groat hardship to masters, espe- 
cially- where they- are craploy-cd in trade or manu- 
facture^ statutes have lieen passed which give a 
power tg justices of the peace to compel the .'■ervant 
to remain in the service until ho give the legal 
notice to Ic.ave. This is done by- punisliing the 
serc-ant who le.ivcs the service without jiist'cau'c 
by- imprisonment; and the dread of this punish- 
ment is supposed to act on the servant compul-orily-. 
This power is not competent, ns alre.ady- mentioned, 
in the c.aso of domestic sen-ants, but is so in regard 
to all skilled workmen and agi-icultur.il sen-.ants, 
as artificers, calico-printers, handicraftsmen, miners, 
colliers, labo\irors, &c. The master, on making oath 
before .a justice, can obtain a warrant to hrrest 
absconding servants of this deseription. But this 
law has of late y-cars been comjJaincd of by work- 
men as one-sided 

In Scotland, the law- .as to master and sen-.ant 
differs fiom tlie above in several particulars, of 
which the follow-ing arc the most important. AVitli 
regard to domestic servants, in towns, if nothing is 
said, then the hiring is for half a y-car, and c.annot 
be put an end to without forty^ day's’ w-aming before 
the end of tlic half y-car ; and if the servant is dis- 
mi.ssc’d without just cause, he or she can claim not 
only wages but board-wages till the end of the term. 
In case of the master’s death, the sen-.ant c.an claim 
wages for the whole of the current term, but is bound 
in that case to sen-e the executors, or look out for 
another situation. In case of the master’s bank- 
ruptcy, the 3en-.int is a yirivilcged debtor for the 
w.ige3 of the current term. In most other rcsiiects, 


the law- as to servants is the s.ame as in England. 
The statutes enabling justices of the peace to im- 
prison defaulting workmen .and artificers, extend to 
Scotland. See JIaster & Servant in Supr., Vol. X. 

SIASTER-AT-ARMS is a petty officer on board 
a ship-of-w-ar, charged avith the tare arid instruction 
in the use of sm.aU-arms, except .as regards tho 
marines. He is also employed in m.aintaiuiug disci- 
pline, order, and cleanliness among 'the crew. His 
.-Ksistants in his duties are the ‘ ship’s corporals.’ 

PIASTER OF ARTS (abbrea-iated M.A., and 
sometimes, particularly- in Scotland, A.M.,) is a 
degree conferred by- universities or colleges. In the 
nnia-ersitics of England, this title follow's that of 
Bachelor (q. a-.). It is the highest in the faculty of 
Arts, but Eubordin.ate to that of Bachelor of Divinity. 
A Master becomes a Regent shortly after obtaining 
his degree, and thereby- obtains the privilege of 
a-oting in congregation or convocation at Oxford, 
.and in the senate at Cambridge ; and in the Scotch 
nnia-ersitics, of becoming a member of the General 
CounciL See Degree. 

jMASTER OF COURT is tho title gia-en in 
England to the chief officers under the judges, 
their duty- being to attend tho sittings of tho 
courts during term, and make minutes of their 
proceedings. They- also tax all tho bills of costs of 
the parties arising out of the suits .and matters 
before the courts. They- are appointed by- the chief 
judge of the court, and hold their offices for life 
during good-behaa-iour. Masters in Chancery- avero 
similar officers in the Court of Chancery-, but w-cro 
abolished, and the duties are noav performed partly- 
by- tho judge, and partly by- tho registrars. 

MASTER OP THE BUCKHOUXDS, an 
officer in the Master of the Horse’s dcjiartment of 
the roy-.al household, avho has the control of all 
matters relating to the royal hunts. A salary- of 
£1500 is .attached to the office, avhich is regarded 
as one of considerable political importance. The 
Master of the Buckhounds goes out of office on 
a change of ministry-. 

PIASTER OF THE CEREMONIES, .an office 
instituted at tho court of England in 1G0.3, for tho 
more honourable reception of ambassadors and per- 
sons of distinction. 'The s.ame term was nttcrw'.ards 
extended beyond the court, by- being applied fii-st 
to Bc.au Nash, the famous ‘lil.aster of tho Cere- 
monies,’ or president of tho amusements .at Bath, 
and then to other persons exercising the same 
fimction in ordinary- assemblies. 

MASTER OF THE GREAT WARDROBE, 
an otficer .at the court of England, w-ho had, in 
former times, the superintendeneo of the roy-.al 
w-.ardrobc. 'The office existed from a very- early 
period dow-n to 1782, and was considered a position 
of great honour. Its duties arc now- transferred to 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

MASTER OF THE HORSE, tho third gre.at 
officer of the court, who has tho superintehdonco 
of the roy-al stables, and of all horses and breeds 
of horses belonging to the Queen. He exercises 
authority over all the equerries and pages, grooms, 
coachmen, saddlers, and farriers, and h.as the 
appointment and control of all artificers working 
for the Queen’s stables. He is answ-erablc for tho 
disburEcment of all revenues appropriated to defr.ay 
the expenses of his department ; but his accounts 
.are .audited and examined by tho Board of Green 
Cloth. He has the privilege of making use of the 
roy-al horses, p.agcs, and servants, and rides next to 
Her M.ajcs'ty on .all state occasions. The office is 
one of great antiquity-, .and is considered to bo a 
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position of CToat honour. The JifnEter of the Horse is 
nppointed during plc.nsuro, by letters-pntent ; but 
his tenure of office depends on tlio existence of the 
politic.nl p.irty in pou’cr. Tlio sal.iry is £2.j0l) a 
3’e.ar. 

5IASTER OF THE HOUSEHOLD, an officer 
in the Lord Sterr.ard’a department of the roj’al 
household, 'U'hoso specific duties consist in super- 
intending the selection, qu.alific.ation, and conduct 
of the hoxisehold servant^. Ho is under the 
trc.asurcr, and examines a portion of the accoimts. 
The appointment is during >ple.asuro, and is not 
dcpcmlent on political partja The s.alarj- is above 
£11UU per annum. 

IMASTER OF THE ROLLS, the president of 
the Ohanccry Division of the High Court of Justice in 
England, and in rank next to the Lord Chief- Justice 
of England, and the Lord Chancellor. He avas an 
ancient officer of the court, and avas formcrlj- the 
chief of the llasters in Chancerj’. He is the onla- 
superior judge in England avhocan noav be elected to 
represent a constituency in the House of Commons. 
The blaster of the Dolls had origin.ally the custodj' 
of the Rolls or Records ; in the emirse of time, this 
charge became merely nominal, the enstodj’ having 
a'ustcd in officers not in his appointment or control ; 
an anomalj" aa'hich aaaas remedied bj' 1 and 2 Viet. c. 94, 
ai'hich restored the custmlj- to him arith extensive 
poavers. The salarj' is £00011 a j’car. 

MASTERWOUT (Avioiduiiiim Oftntthhtm), a 
iicrcmiial plant of the ii.itur.il order UmheUi/tra:, 
ji.iviiig a stem from one fo<it to tavo feet high, 
broad bi-toruato leaves, large flat umbels of aadiitish 
floavers, and Hat, orbicular, broadlj’ margined fruit 
It is a native of the north of Europe and the 
north of .-Dncrica, and is found in moist ji.asturos 
in some p.arts of Critaiii, but apjiarently naturalised 
rather than indigenous, its root haa-ing fonnerlj’ 
heoii much cultia'.atcd as a |ii)tlicrb, and held in great 
repute .as a stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, &c. ; its 
anrtucs being rcclioncd so many and groat th.at 
it av.as c, ailed ({ivinitm rcmnlinm. It still retains 
a jilace in the medical practice of some countries 
of Europe, although, proliahly, it is nothing more 
than ail aromatic stimulant. 'I'lio root li.as a pungent 
ta'-tc, causes a How of .saliaaa, and .a .sensation of 
warmth in the mouth, and often alTords rehef in 
toothache. 

SIASTIC, a species of gum-rosin yielded hy tlie 
Mastic or Lentisk tree (/’isfuciVi Icntixciis, natunal 
order Tcrchinihacca:). It oozes from cuts mado in 
' the bark, and hardens on the stem in Ein.all round 
I toar-Iike lumps of .a straw-colour, or if not collected 
I in time, it falls on the ground ; in the latter state, it 
acquires somo iinimritics, and is coi!sequcntl3' less 
I valn.able. The chief use of this gum-rcsin is in 
( mailing the .almost colourless varnish for varnishing 
' jiniits, m.ajis, drawings, &c. It is also used bv' den- 
I tists for stopping hollow teeth, and was formcrl3’ 
used in medicine. It is imported in sm.all quan- 
tities, chien3^ from the Morocco co.ast, but some is 
1 occ.asionall3' brought from the south of Europe. — The 
I name of mastio is also given to olc.aginous cements, 
composed of .about 7 p.arts of litharge and 93 of 
I Imnicd cla3’, reduced to fine powder, in.ado into a 
I jiaste with linseed oil. 

I MASTIFF, a kind of dog, of which one v.arict3- 
j has been linoaam from ancient times as peculiarl3’ 
I English, nnd .another is found in Tibet. I\o kind 
j of domestic dog has more appearance of being a 
I distinct species than this, and it shews little 
I inelinatioii to mix with oUicr races, although the 
I English M. has been in p.art crossed with tho 
I stag-hound and blood-hound. Tho Escusn M. 
I is barge and powerful, aadtli a largo head, broad 
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muzzle, large, thick, pendidous lips, hanging c.ars 
of moiler.ato size, smooth hair, and a full hut not 
bushy tail. It is generally froin 25 to 2S inches 
high at the shoulder, hut a still greater size is 
sometimes attained. Tho M. is very courageous, 
and docs not floe even from the lion, for which 
three or four of these dogs are s.aid to he a match. 
Tho Gauls trained British mastiffs, and employed 
them in their wars. Tho M. is now chiefly 
v.alucd as a avatch-dog, for avhich no dog excels 
it ; .and avhilst it faitmull3’ protects the property 
intrusted to it, it has the additional merit of 
refraining from the infliction of personal injury on 
tho invader. It becomes much attached to its 
master, although not veiy dcmonstratiamly affeo- 
tioii.atc; it is excelled 115- man3’ kinds of dog in 
sagacity. The English M. is usuaU3' of some shade 
of buff colour, with dark muzdo and e.ars. The 
ancient English breed w.as brindled 3-ellow and 
black. — ^Tlie M. of Tmirr is still larger than tho 
English ; tho head is more elevated at the hack ; 
the skin, from tho C3’ebrow, forms a fold which 
descends on tho hanging lip ; the hair is very 
rough, and the tall bushy; the colour mostly a 
deep black. 

MA'STODOIT, a genus of fossil proboscidian 
pach3’derms, ncarh’ allied to the elephant, hnt 
with simpler grinding teeth, adapted for bruising 
coarser vcgct.ahlo substances, or perhaps fitted for 
an animal of a more omnivorous character than its 
modern representative. The tooth were ronghl>’’ 
niammillatcd, hence tho name, mc.aning teat-tooth. 
Eleven or twelve species liave been doscrihed from 
the Miocene, Flciocono, .and Pleistocene str.ata in 
Europe, Asia, and Amcric,a. 

jMASULIPATA'M, a maritime district of British 
India, in the prc3idenc3’ of Madras, having the river 
Kistnah for its south-west boundar3-. Area, 5000 
siju.arc miles ; pop. 520,SGG. zUonv tho shore to a 
distance of 40 or 50 miles inland, the surface is 
exceedingly low, lower in some places th.an tho 
shore itself and the beds of the ICistn.ah .and tho 
Godaver}’, the chief rivers. The commeroi.al crops 
are cli.a3'-root, indigo, tobacco, and cotton. Chief 
touai, AiAsuur.VT.oi, on a wide h.a3-, in lat, 1G“ 12' 
north. Pop. stated at 23,000, who carry on cotton 
manufactures to some extent., 

AIA'TzVDOR (Spanish, ‘ sl.aycr’j. See Euix-nGrtr. 

MATAGO'RDzV, seaport .and ha3-, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, at the mouth of the Colerado River, 
Texas, United St.ates of Americ.a, SO miles west- 
soutli-west of Galveston, an important outlet of a 
countr3’ rich in cotton, sugar, nee, &c. Tho town 
av.as dcstro3’ed 113' a stoi-m in 1S54, hut has been 
rebuilt, ami contains a population of about 2000. 

MATAIMO'RAS, a ria-er-port of Mexico, in tho 
dep.artmciit of Tain.a\dii>.as, is sitmated on tho south 
bank of the Rio Grande, 40 miles from the mouth 
of that river iii tho Gulf of Mexico. Pop. 20,000. 
The chief cxjiorts are specie, hides, avool, and 
horses ; the chief imports, m.anufactiu'ed goods' from 
Great Britain and the United States. 

MATA'NZAS, a fortified toaaTi .and se.aport on 
the north coast of tho island of Cuba, 55 miles 
cast of Hav.ana, arith aadiich it is connected b3' rail- 
aa-a3a It is situated in an oxceedingl3- rich and fertile 
district, li.as an exceUont, avell-sheltered harbour, 
and a pop. of 3G,000. After Haa’.ana, it is tlio most 
iinporkant tiaading-plaec on tho island. 

MATARO', a flourishing cit3'’ and seaport of 
Spain, in the proa-inco of Barcelona, 171 miles north- 
c.ast b3’- railava3' from the city of that name. There 
.aro hero cotton-spinning mills, sever.al of aadiich 
arc driven h3’ steam, s.alloloth factories, tanneries. 




MATCHES— MATE. 


I nncl EGVcr.ll iron-fomKlrics. Pop. ITt-IOO. At tlie 
j Inrbour, there .ire doclcs, at ivliicli sliip-bnUding is 
I c.irricd on. * 

I MATCHES, pieces of v.irioiis iiifl.imm.ihle 
j ni.''teri.ils prcp.ircd ior the purpose of oht.iining lire 
ro.idily. One of the first fonns of this useful article 
1V.13 tlic hrimstone match, made hy cutting very 
tliin strips of high!}' resinous or ver 3 ' dry pino-ivood, 
.-i'oul six inches long, vith pointed ends dipped in 
nieltcd ";ul]ihnr ; thus prcjiarod, the sulphur jioiiits 
iii'-t.intiy ignited -when applied to a spark ohtained 
hy Etriking fire into tinder from a llint.ind stccL 
Tnis VMS in almost universal use up to the end 
of tlie first (juarter of the present century, ivhcn 
.'i^vcral ingenious inventions follovcd each other in 
miiid rurco'^sion, and displaced p. ro completely that 
it voiild be nov very ditiicult to purch.Tc a Imiich 
of hrimstonc matclics. The first of these inventions 
I VMS tlie ‘ Tnst.intancou.s.ligIit Pox,’ vhicli consistcrl 
i of a small tin box contaimng a bottle, in which vms 
jilaced .some sulphuric acid v-itli .suflicicnl fihroun 
■ asbestos to soak it up .ihd iircvent its spilling out 
of the bottle, .dnd a supply of properly prc'ii.ircil 
matcher. Tlicso con.sistcd of small splinti of wood 
aliout two inches long, one end of whicli was coated 
with a chemical mixture prepared by mixing chlorate 
of jiotash. si.x jiarts ; jiowdcrcd loif-.sug.ar, two 
parts : nowdered gum-arabic, one part ; the whole 
coloured with a little aannilion, .and made into 
a thin paste -with waU-r. Tli- splint- were first 
dipped into nicltcd .sulphur, and .afferw.aid , into the 
prep.arod paste, llio}- avero readily inll.aincd by 
dijiping the prepared cndi into tin- iniphnric .aciiL 
Tinreavere several dis.ada-.ant.igr i in this invention, 
f -ptcially those arijing from tin- u.-e of so destnic- 
five a mit'-rial as snlphuric acid, avhich .ako had 
.^nothor drav.'back ; its g'rcat jiower of absorbing 
moisture roon rend'-rcl it inert bv the ab-orption 6l 
moisture from the atmosphere. 'The I.ueifor m.atoh 
Fiiceccdod tile ahove, and difTercil m.at.-ri.ally : the 
bottle of .sulphuric acid .and all its incona-c-nicnctn 
avi rc di.spen.-fd v-itli ; the match aaMS either of Miiall 
f trips of pa-t-hoard or avood, and tin- inn.animabic 
mixture aa-as a coiniioiind of chlorate of iiot.ash and 
Fuliihurct of antimony, avith enough ot iioavder.-<l 
gum to renderitadliesive avlieii mLvod avith aaaat-r.and 
.applied aa-cr the end of the match, dipp.-d .as before 
in melted hrimstone. Tin- e m.atcln a aa.Te ignited 
by the friction cam.cd by di-aaving tiieiii lliroiigli a 
]!:'Co of Ix-iit rand-paiier. .So very jpopnlar did 
tlnce become, tliat altlioingli lln-y liaa'c since pa-.-;(d 
•aw.ay Iike_ their prcdeceasors, they haa-e left thoV 
n.aine behind, a-.-hicli in jiopiil.arly ajijiliod to othir 
hinds sineo invent'd. >ext to the l.iieifer in im- 
Iiort.ancc av.as the- Congreve, avliich is the one 
g'nrr.ally us.nl at present The IkhIv of the match 
is nsnally of wood, hut roiiie, called' Vcsfa-i, are of 
airy thin aa-ax-t.a[ier. The comiiosilion conskts of 
pliosjihonis and nitn-, or pho.splioni", .siiljiliur, .and 
clilorate of potash, mi.xed avith melted gum or glue, 
and coloured avilii a-en-.iilion, n d-le.id, umher, Boot, 
or other colouring niat<-ri:il. The proportions arc 
almoit as a-.aried ns tie- ni.aiiiifactnrer.i arc Iiumeroii:'. 
The Congreve match respiire.s only a slight friction 
to ignite it, for avhieli piirjioso the bottsim or fininc 
other part of the hox i i made rough by atlacliiiig a 


Ipiee-c i.f s.and-ip.ai>or, or covering it, after avetling? it 
witli glue, avitu sand. Amadou, or Gi-nnaii tiniicr, 
in l.argijy made into CongroVc inatolies or fii.scts, .an 
tli'-y arc often called, for the use of Bmokcr.s, to 
light their pijpos or cigan. One of the latc.staiicl he.st 
)iitrodiiclion.s iithat of llry.aiit and May, avhich in 
projierly called the ‘.Special .‘s’.afety Match.’ With 
ca e-rj' aaarie-ty of Encifer and Congrea-e, there arc 
certain d.anger.s attending tin; use, for in Iiotli a 
Blight friction aa'ill ignite thorn, and .an, from Iho 


very nature of their application, they arc apt to 
bo carelessly tbrou'n about, they arc conscnncntly 
cxi)osecl to the rish of accidental friction, and have 
doubtless been the cause of numerous and serious 
conflagrations. The Congreves arc exposed to further 
risks of accidental ignition arising from the employ- 
ment of phosphonis, -which, from its very inflam- 
mable nature, -\rill ignite spontaneously if the tem- 
perature is a little higher than ordinary. The 
match of ^Icssra Bryant and May, although a nev/ 
introduction, -was invented in Sweden, under the 
name of the Swcdisli Safety Match, by a Swedo 
named Lundstrom, a large manufacturer of matches 
at .Tunkbping, in IS.IS or 1S56, and patented in this 
country' by the firm above mentioned, 'flic only 
os'-cntial diflcrcncc from the Congreves is in IcaWng 
out the phosphorus from the composition applicS 
to the match, and instead, mLxing it unth the 
sand on the frictinn-siirfacc, thus separating this 
highly inflammable material from its intimate and 
dangerous connection with the sulphur and chlorate 
of potash. Tins simjdo invention seems to have 
removed all the ohjection.s from the use of this clas 3 
of matchci. Tlic}' Iiclit ‘only on their own box** 
Many ingenious inventions have been introduced 
for inaking the wooden splints. Tlic sfiuare ones, 
•which have always proved to he the best, arc cut 
very simply by two sets of knives acting trans- 
Vi rscly to each other. Tlic roiiml onc.s, wliicll alw.a}’^ 
liavc the fault of wenlcnes.s, are cut by a perforated 
Steel plate invented in 18-12 by Mr rartridge. The 
perforations arc tlie same size ns the sj)lint.s; and 
their edges arc suflicieiitly sharp, when pressed on 
the transverre soeluin of the wood, to cut ilowu 
through it. Tlie various oniamental forms of the 
Cennan malch'inalcors, who excel in this inanu* 
fncture, are produee<l by planes, the irons of which 
are so constnieteil as to plough up splints of the 
form required. Thc.so arc usually made of a soft 
kind of junC'Wood — that of Af>ic3 jx'ctinafa is prc« 
forred in .\iritna and ftormany— of whicli vast 
miantities arc yielded by the forests of Upper 
Austria. Until the introiluetion of amorphous 
I»lu»-j.honis (see Pnosrnunrs), tlie trade of match- 
making was fe.arfully unliealthy ; the emanation of 
phosphoric aciti, when common phosphorus was 
U‘ed, gave rise to nocroai.s, or mortification of the 
boru s, ami fatal effect i often followed. Too many 
manufacturers arc kIiII using tlic common iciiul 
for clieajinos^, but others avoid the injury to their 
work-peojtlc by cinjdoying the aninriihous l:ind. 
Thi", and other dangerous mamifaclures, demand 
Iegi“l.alive interference. 

Hie trade in matches lias n^’'^umed enormous 
dimem-ionn, especially in < Jerrnany, where vast quan- 
tities arc cxpnrt<Ml. Due firm, having its principal 
establishment at Schutteiihofcn in Bohemia, emphiys 
2/00 pcr.son‘i in this manufaetnre* ; more than one 
firm in Ungland jirodnces tm million Congrevo 
matches per day; and :i Birmingham firm iiianu- 
f.actiircs daily eight miles of thin ivax-taper, and 
converts it into (’nngrevo matches. Indeed, lo 
wonderfully h.ss match-making devclojJc'd itself, 
that in this countrj’ more tlionsands am now 
engaged in it than there were liundrcds of persons 
who found employment in making the brimstone 
matches formerly, 

JMA'TCIIUOaK. See Lon:. 

IVIXTIC {allied to mect^ measured, mdtahlo, con- 
formable, equal, companionable) is an assistant, a 
deputy, or a necond in any work ; in this reuse, it 
is a common word in nautical afiairs. In tlie navy, 
its use is now confined to Jictty oflicer.s, such m 
boatswaiida-niatc, gunner*R-inate, A:c, ; but formerly, 
several officera bore the title, as master’s-mate, 



now second master, surgeon’s-matc, now assistant- 
surgeon. Until sritliin a few years, the distinctive 
tenn mate survived, and was applied to a grade 
between lieutenant and midshipman : the title is 
now changed to Siib-l!eutei)ant (q. v.). 

In the merchant-service, the mates are important 
officei-s, holding functions not gre.atly inferior to 
those of lieutenants in the roj-al na%-y. ' The first 
mate ranks next to the master or c.aptiiin, com- 
mands in his .absence, and is immedhately respons- 
ible for the state of the vessel ; the second and 
third (and fourth in largo well-found vessels) have 
v.arious analogous duties, the junior mate generally 
luaving the superintendence of the stow.age of the 
cargo. 

MATE, or PAHAGUAY TEA, a substitute for 
tea, extensively used in South Americ.a, .and almost 
universally through BrazU. It consists of the 
leaves and green shoots of certain species of Holly 
(q. V.), more especially Ilex Paraguayensis, dried and 
roughly ground; the leafy portion being reduced 
to a coarse powder, and the twigs being in a 
more or less broken state, sometimes, however, as 
much as an inch in length. The term mate, which 
has by us.ago attached to this material, belonged 
originally to the vessels in which it was infused for 
drinking ; these were usu.aUy made of gourds or 
cal.abashes, often trained into curious forms during 
their gi'owth. Into the hollow vessels thus formed, 
a small quantity of the material, moro_ properly 
called Yerba de Mate, is [mt, and boiling water 
is added; it is then handed round to those who 
arc to part.ake of it ; and each being provided with 
a small tube .about eight inches m length, with 
a small bulb .at one end, made either of ba^eet-work 
of wonderful finonoss, or of [lerfonated metal, to act 
as a strainer, and prevent the fine ji.articlcs from 
being dr.awn up into the mouth, dips m this instni- 
ment, which is called a bomhilla, and sucks up a 
small portion of the infusion, and passes the mate- 
bowl on to the next person. It is usual to drink it 
exceedingly hot, so much so as to bo extremely 
unple.asant to Europe.ans. Its effect is much the 
same as tea, stimidating and rostonativo ; and it 
derives' this property from the presence of a large 
proportion of the same principle which is found in 
tea .and coffee — viz,, Theinc. The collection and 
prcp.ar.ation of mate is a large industrial ocoup.a- 
tion in Par.agu.ay and Brazil ; .and the learned and 
accurate botanist, Mr John hliers, has proved that 
not only Ilet: Paraguayensis, but also /. curitibensis, 
I. giganlca, /. ovalifolia, I. Humboldliana, and /. 
nigropun'etata, besides several varieties of these 
species are in general use. It is very remarkable 
th.at when caffeio acid, to which coffee owes its 
.agrce.able llavour, independently of the theine, is 
treated with sulphuric acid .and binoxide of man- 
ganese, it forms kiuone ; and by ti'e.ating the 
mats with the same agents, kinone has also been 
obtained. 

Upwards of .'5,000,000 lbs. of M. are annually 
exported from Paraguay to other p.arts of South 
America ; Imt it is not yet an .article of export to 
other qu.arters of the world. 

Ilex Paraguayensis is a l.arge shrub or small tree ; 
with smooth, wedge-shaped, remotely serrated leaves, 
and umbels of small flowers in the .axils of the 
lo.aves. The loaves of many species of holly possess 
properties very different from those of the M. trees. 
Some arc emetic. 

MATE'KA, a city of the Italian province 
Potenza, situated between lovely valleys, 37 miles 
west-north-west of Tar.anto. Pop. 14,225. It has 
an episcopal palace, a Ccathcdral, and a college, but 
its lower classes are reputed the most uncivilised 
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of Southern It.aly ; they dwell chiefly in ancient 
c.avcms, cxc.avntcd in the side of the dce]i valley 
surrounding the town, .and .are much afflicted with 
cretinism. M. has manufactures of leather and 
arms, and a trade in nitre and .agricultural produce. 

JIATEHIA BIE'DICAis that department of the 
science of medicine which treats of the materials 
employed for the .aUevi.ation and cure of dise.ase. 
Some vvriters, as Pereira, dirtde the subject into tho 
inorg.anic and the organic, while others, as Christi- 
Eon, adopt an .alphabetic.al amangemont. In tho 
description of an inorganic compoimd, as, for oXiaraplc, 
iodide of potassium or c.alomel, the WTiter on materia 
medica notices (I), its physical properties; (2), its 
v.arious modes of prcp.ar.ation ; (3), its chemical com- 
position and relations, including the tests for its 
purity, and the me.ans of detecting its prob.able 
adidter.ations ; (4), its pliysiologic.al action on man 
.and animals in l.arge and small doses ; (5), its thera- 
peutic actions and uses, and the average doses in 
which it should he prescribed ; and (C), the officinal 
prep.aratiohs containing the substance in question, 
and their uses and doses : while in the notice of an 
article belonging to the organic department, tho 
natural -history of tho source from whence it is 
obtained, and the mode of collecting or extracting it, 
must also be given. 

MATE'BIALISM. This is the name for a certain 
mode of viewing the nature of mind, namely, to 
reg.ard it either as mere matter, or as a product of 
the materi.al organisation. The opposite view is 
called Spiritualism, and me.ans th.at tho mind, 
although united with tho body, is not essentially 
dopendent on bodily organs, but may liavo an 
existence ap,art from those. There has been much 
controversy on this question ; and although in l.ator 
times the immateriality of the mind has been tho 
favourite view, and been treated by many as a 
supposition essential to the doctrine of man's immor- 
tality; yet, in the earliest .ages of tho Christi.an 
Cluiroh, the materialistic view was considered tho 
most in unison with revelation, and w.as upheld 
ag.ainst the excessive spiritualising tendencies of tho 
Platonic schools. Tertidli.an contended that tho 
Scriptures prove, in opposition to Plato, that tho 
soul has a beginning, and is corpore.al.- Ho ascribes 
to it a peculiar character or constitution, and even 
bound.ary, length, bre.adth, height, and iigurc. (This 
last view is incompatible with the definition of mind. 
See Mind.) To him, incorporeity was .another 
n.ame for nonentity (nihil est incorporate, nisi quod 
non est) ; and ho extended the same principle to tho 
Deity, who, he conceived, must h.avo a body. Ho 
coidd not comprehend either the action of outward 
things on tho mind, or tho power of tho mind to 
originate movements in outw.ard things, unless it 
were corpore.al. 

The state of our knowledge at tho present time 
shews us more and more tho intimacy of the alliance 
between our mental functions and our bodily organi- 
sation. It would appear that feeling, will, ' and 
thought .are in .all cases accompanied with i)hysic.al 
changes ; no v.alid exception to this rule has ever 
been established. Mind, as known to us, therefore, 
nfust be considered as reposing upon a series of 
material organs, although it be totally unlike, and 
in fundamental contrast to, any of those propcrtics 
or functions that we usually term m.atorial — exten- 
sion, inertia, colour, .&c. Wo never o.an resolve mind 
into matter; that would bo a confounding of tho 
greatest contrast that exists in the entire compass 
of our knowledge (see hllND) ; but wo .are driven to 
admit, from the whole tenor of modern investiga- 
tion, that the two are inseparably united within the 
sphere of the animal kingdom. ‘ Our consciousness 
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in this life is an embodied consciousness. Human 
Understanding and Belief are related, in a variety of 
■\va\'s, to tlie original and successi\'o states of the 
bodily organism from birth to death. Observation 
and experiment prove the important practical fact, 
that the conscious life on earth of every individual 
is dependent on his organism and its history ’ (Pro- 
fessor Fraser, Itational Philosophy in History and in 
System, p. 122). 

hlATHEJIA'TIOAL IHSTEUMENTS include 
all those instruments employed in the dctermin.ation 
of the length of lines or the size of angles. .P.airs of 
compasses, surveying-chains, &c., are examples of the 
former class ; while the compass, sextant, theodolite, 
and the numerous list of astronomic.al instruments 
generally denominated telescojfis, including the 
cquatori.al, transit instrument, mur.al circle, &c. from 
the latter class. The more important of these instru- 
ments will bo treated of imder seiiaratc hc.ads. 

MATHEMATI'CIANS (Lat. mathematici), the 
name given by the Eomans to the professors of 
astrology, from the fact that, in all cases, those who 
practised astrology also to some extent cultivated 
mathematical science. The Eomans, unlike the 
Greeks, appeared not to comprehend the attractions 
possessed by mathematical studies, and being con- 
sequently unable to distinguish between the student 
of pure scionco and the fanatic enthusiast who 
attempted to derive a knowledge of future events 
on this earth from the position of the sta-s, joined 
them together in a eommon condomnaticu. under 
the name of ‘ mathematici.’ 

MATHESIA'TICS (Gr. mathema, learning), the 
science which has for its subject-matter the pro- 
perties of magnitude and number. It is usually 
divided into pure and mixed; the first including all 
deductions from the abstract, solf-ei'ident relations 
of magnitude and munber; the second, the results 
arrived at by appljung the principles so established 
to certain relations found by observation to e.xi 3 t 
among the phenomena of nature. The branches of 
pure mathematics which wore first developed were, 
naturally, Arithmetic, or the science of number, and 
Geometry, or'the science of quantity (in extension). 
The_ lat*^er of these was the only bnauch of mathe- 
matics C iltivated by the Greeks, their cumbrous 
notation opposing a barrier to any effective pro- 
gress in the former science. Algebra (q. v.), or 
the science of numbers in its most general form, 
is of much later growth, and was at first merely 
a kind of universal arithmetic, general symbols 
taking the place of munbers; but its extraordi- 
n.ary development within the last two centiuries 
has estiiblished for it a right to bo considered .as a 
distinct science, the science of operations. Combina- 
tions of these three h.ave given rise to Triyonometry 
(q. v.) and Analytical Geometry. The Differential 
and Integral Calculus (q. v.) makes use of the opera- 
tions or processes of geometry, algebr.a, .and analysis 
indifferently ; the calculus of finite differences is 
in part included under algebra, and may be con- 
sidered as an extension of that science ; .and the 
calculus of variations is based upon the differential 
calculus. The term ‘ mixed m.athematics ’ is calcu- 
lated to lead to error ; ‘ applied mathematics ’ is a 
more appropriate name. This portion of mathe- 
matics includes all those 'sciences in which a few 
simple axioms are mathem.atically shewn to be 
sufficient for the deduction of the most important 
n.atur.al phenomena. This definition includes those 
sciences which treat of pressure, motion, lii»ht, heat, 
sound, electricity and magnetism— usually called 
Physics — and excludes chemistry, geology, political 
ecoiiomy, and the other branches of science, which, 
however, receive more or less' aid from m.athe- 


matics. For a notice of the separate sciences, see 
AsTEONOjrv, Optics, Meciianics, Hydrostatics, 
HyDEODYif.uincs, Heat, Acoustics, Electmcity, 

hLvGNBTISM, &;c. 

MATHEK, Increase, an American coloni,al divine, 
son of Eichard M.ather, an English nonconformist 
minister, who emigrated to Massachusetts in 1G35, 
was born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, January 
21, 1039. He was educ.ated at Harvard College, 
Mass.achusetts, and Trinity College, Dublin, and 
settled for 02 years as pastor of the North Church, 
Boston. In 10S4, he •was .also chosen president of 
Harvard College, for which he obtained the right 
to confer the degrees of B.D. and D.D. An indus- 
trious student, he spent 10 hours a day in his study, 
.and pubbshed 92 separate works, most of which are 
now very scarce. One of these, entitled Rcmarh- 
able Providences, was republished in the Library of 
Old Authors (London, 1850). His influence was so 
gre.at in the colony, that ho was sent to England 
in 1088 to secure a new eharter, .and had the 
appointment of all the officers under it. M. died at 
Boston, August 23, 1723. 

MATHEE, Cotton, .an Americ.an colonial dmne, 
son of the .above, was born at Boston, February 12, 
1003. He entered Harvard College when 12 years 
old_, and his precocity and piety excited great expec- 
tations. He entered upon a course of fasting and 
vigils, cured a habit of st.ammering by speaking 
arith ‘ dilated deliberation,’ studied theology, became 
the colleague of his father in the ministry, .and 
wrote in favour of the political .ascendency of the 
clergy. The phenomenon termed ‘ Salem Witchcraft’ 
h.a-ving appeared in the colony, he investigated it, 
.and UTotc, in 1085, his Memorable Providences relat- 
ing to Witchcraft and Possessions. He fonnd that 
devils or possessed persons were famili.ar with dead 
and foreign languages, &c., .and eagerly advocated 
the adoption of desperate remedies for the diabolical 
disease. It is well Icnown that M. was responsible 
for the shedding of much innocent blood ; and he 
himself admitted that ‘he had gone too far.’ In 
1092, he pubbshed Wonders of Vie Invisible World, 
to which a reply appeared at London in 1700 by 
Eobert C.alet — the effect of which was to dissipate 
the sombre .and superstitious influence of the New 
England dimne. With a rera.arkable industry, he 
UTote 382 works. His Essays to do Good have 
been highly commended by Franklin ; and when we 
think of his misdeeds, which were serious, it ought 
also to be remembered that he helped to introduce 
into the States inoculation for the smallpox. Ho 
died February 13, 1728. His bfe was avritten by his 
sou, Samuel M.ather (1729). 

MAT HE W, Rev. Theobald, commonly known 
as PATHEE JLA,THEW, was descended from an 
illcgitim.ate branch of the Llaudaff family, and was 
born at Thomastown in Tippenary, Ireland, October 
10, 1790. On the death of his f.ather, while M. 
w.as still very young, the kindness of the Lhandaff 
family enabled the boy to enter tlie Catholic college 
of IGlkeuny, whence he was transferred,’ as .a 
candidate for the Eoman C.atholio priesthood, to the 
college of Maynooth, in 1807. He left that college, 
however, in the next year. He relinquished the 
secular priesthood for that of the religious order 
of the Capuchins, in which he took priest’s orders 
in 1814, and was sent to the church of his order 
in the city of Cork. His singularly charitable and 
benevolent disporition, his gentleness and affabUity, 
his simple and effective eloquence, and the zeal and 
assiduity with which he . disch.arged all the duties 
of his ministry, won for him the univers.al love and 
respect abke of rich and of poor. To him was duo 
the introduction of the rebgious brotherhood of 
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St Vincent of Raul. Ho founded schooU for cliildren 
of Ijotli Be.\cs, and contriinttcd, in a very marked 
dcCTce, to the correction of many .abns.cs .and 
iudecencics connected with the buri.al of the dead, 
by cst-ablishinj; a new cemetery on the model of 
that of I’lSro la Chaise, .althnneli, of course, of a far 
le.sg ]iielcutiou3 char.icter. lint the gre.at work of 
Father ^I.'s life is the m.arvellous reformation whicli 
lie efiected in the haliits of his fellow-countiymen, 
.and which h.as avon for him the title of Arosrtc 
or Ti'-Ml’isnANcn. In IS.IS, ho c.;l.al)li.shod an asso- 
ciation on the principlo of total .abstinence, at first 
confined to the citj’ of Cork, but nfterw.arda num- 
bering ISO.OOO members in the city alone, and 
c.vtondino to the county and the .adjacent districts 
of Limerick and ICerrj’. Tlio marvellous success 
avliich attended this first loc.al elTort, led to the 
Miegestion that F.ather M. liiiiihelf shutdd rcji.air to 
the sever.al gre.at centres of (lopulation, especially in 
the South. Thence lie graduall3- extended tlio field 
of his l.abours to Uiibltn, to the Xorth, .and even to 
Lia’crpuol, Manehester, London, GI.a.sgow, and the 
other chief s.-ats of the Irish population, even in 
tho M’cw World itself. IIis siieee^s li.id something 
.almost of the marvellous in its character. The 
form of eiieageiiient ii.irtriok of the religious, and 
was nccnnip.uiied b_v the presentation of a med.al, to 
which tho utino-t reviveiiee vv.is att.iehed bj* tho 
iccipicnt; and .in opinion prevailisl .imongtlie poor, 
tli.at the rai'.'iou lU' tho ' poetic of Tempi rance ’ 
was maiked b\- inanj' imr.ieiiloiis m.amfo.itations of 
tho .a' sist.inc !• of Ibami. It i,i ilitheiilt to form 
.an exact estimate of the mimln r of his .a'soei.alion ; 
but it incliideil a large proportion of the adult popu- 
lation of Ireland, uithoiit distinction of r.ank, creed, 
or sex ; and lo loniplite was tho nuailution in the 
habit i of the Iri-h people, that vety manj’ distil- 
leries and brewei'ieS eieised from worlting. Among 
the sutferers fr.iiii this great moral revolution, tlic 
lucmber.s of r.itln r M.'s ow n Liniilj’, who wore 
largelj’ engaged iii the distilling lr.ide,*wero romc of 
tho earliest and most severely visited ; and it is 
j'ainful to have to add, that the latter j'e.ars of this 
great heiiefaetor of his Coiintrj" were imbitten-d by 
Iieciiiii.ir}' einbairassiiiriits arising out of the engage- 
ments into Mliieti he entered in the coiir-e of his 
jiliil.anlliroiiic Labours. .Mtlioiigli aeiy Large sums of 
Inoiiei- p.as'ied tlinoigh Ills hands, m paj'iiieiit for 
the medals uliieli nere digtnbiited to the incinherj 
of the as-oeialioii, \i t tlio eweeilmg munificence of 
liis charitn.i, and the iiioniious expenses connected 
with Ins varioin mis-ions, .and perhaps his own 
inijiiovidi nt anil luiiiorldli' Iialuts, involved him in 
]i.aiiiful diHieultie.s. .V pension of XfiOO was granted 
to him bj' tho iroun, in .aehiiowledgm sit of his 
eminent piihlie M-rviees, .and .a priv,ite suliscriptioii 
was .ab'o entered iii.o lor tin* purjui.e of releasing 
him from cinharrassineiit. lie died in 1850; hiit 
the fruit of his labours is Mill visible in irebnd. 
Veiy iiiaiij’, it is true, of those who were enrolled 
in liLs .as ociation ceased after some } ears to observe 
tho jdtsigo of tot.d abstiiieiice ; but very many also 
continued faithful ; and while but few of those who 
ahamloiicd the socictj" relapsed uito the extreme of 
driiiihemiess, the general tone of the public mind in 
Ireland, as regards the iiso of intoxicating drinks, 
may be tnilj- raid to have undergone a complete 
revolution, wliich endures to tlio jiresciit d.ay. 

MATHEWS, Cii.VKUis, an English comedLan, 
w.as honi on the 2Sth .lime 1770, and w.as cdiic,atctl 
in Isiiiiloti. IIis father w.as n bookseller, and 
intended his son to follow tho same profession ; 
but Lis c.arly inclination for tho stage ovcrc-aino 
parcnt.al counsel, and he made liis first appearance 
n.s an amateur — ciirioiislj' enough, in the p.art of 
llichard III. — at the llichmond Thc.atro in 1793, 
3CG 


and as a professional comedian in tho Theatre Hoj-.aL 
Dublin, the following year. Ho first appe.ared in 
London at the Haymarkct, and siibscgucnUy he 
transferred liis services to Drury Lane. In ISIS, 
he gave his ‘ At Homo ’ in London, and achieved an 
immense success. Ho visited America tavico. In 
the autumn of 182S, ho became joint-proprietor of 
tho Adelphi The.atro. He died at Plj-mouth on tho 
2Sth June 1S35, and w.is buried in that town. 

M. was a wonderful miistcr of personific-ation and 
mimicry ; and while imitating every one, lio never 
lost _ a friend, or hurt tho feelings of the most 
sensitive. His t.aste was as instinctive as his wdt. 
His wonderful varietj* of facial c.xpression, and his 
gentlemanlj' sarc.asm, are still foiidlj' rememherod 
ly old jiIaj'TOcrs. His son Cn.vni.rs, horn in tho 
c.arly part of tho present centurj-, has also achieved 
a. brilliant reputation in tho s-ame department of 
histrionic .art. 

MATHIAS CORVIXUS, Icing of Hung-arj', 
w.as tho second son of John Hiinyadj' (q. v.), 
.and avas horn in 1-113. Uaadng been released 
from the hands of the treacherous Frederick III. 
of Gennaiij' ly I’odiebraiL king of Bohemia, ho 
roturned to_ Himg.iry, and was elected Icing in M5S. 
His accession was hailed with the utmost enthu- 
siasm over the whole coimtr^-. But tho Hungarian 
cro\ni_ nt this timo w-as no ch.aplet of roses ; two 
sovereigns, nlilcc fonnid.ablo, the one, Mohammed II., 
from his military t.aicnfs and immense resources, the 
other, Frederic III., from his intriguing policj*, were 
busily conspiring against tho hoy-king. To meet 
tlicsu dangers, M. miiidlj’ carried out his measures 
of defence, the most important of which w.as the 
fonn.ation of a regular force of c.avnlr^v, to form 
which, one man was enrolled out of every twenty 
families. This was tho origin of the term ‘ Hussar,’ 
wliicli means in Hungarian ‘ tho price or duo of 
twenty.’ M. fell on the Turics, wiio had ravaged 
the country" as f.ar as Tcmcsvnr, inllictcd upon tliem 
a Moody lUfeat, jiurbucd them as far ns Bosnia, took 
the stronghold Jaicza, svhero ho liberated 10,000 
Christian prisoncM, ami thence returned to Weisen- 
herg, wliere ho w.as crowned with the sacred crouai 
of St Stephen in 1-lCl. He next .suppressed tho 
disorders of W.alLaclii.a and Moldavia ; luit feeling 
tli.at his pl.aas were coiinteraotcd hj' the intrigues 
of Frederick III. to gain possession of Hungary, 
M. hcsoiiglit tho assisLanco of Popo Pius II., hut 
to no puiqiosc. jVfter a second successful campaign 
against tlio Turks, he turned Ids attention to tho 
cncoumgciiicnt of .arts and lotlors, and .adorned his I 
capit.al with the works of renowned Boulptor.s, in 
addition to a library of liO.OOO volmnes. Ho sent a 
Largo stall of literary men to Italj* for the purpose 
of obtaining copies of valuable manuscripts,* attd 
adorned liis cnirrt bj- the ])rcsence of tho most emi- 
nent men of Italj- and Germany. Ho was himself 
an author of no mean ahilitj', and ho possessed 
a delicate appreciation of the fine arts. At the same 
time, the alfairs of government avero not neglected. 
The fitiancos avero brought into a nourishing condi- 
tion, industrj’ nud commerce avero promoted bj’ aauso 
legislation, and jirstice was Ktrictlj' administered 
to pc.asnnt and noble .alike. But the promptings of 
his ambition, and tho pressure exercised by tho 
C.atholie pai-tj’, c.ast aii indelible blot on M.’s othcr- 
aa'iso spotless^ csoiitclicon ; ho av.antouly attaeUod 
Poiliebnid, hb fathcr-in-laav, tho Hussito Icing of 
Bohemia, and after a bloodj' contest of seven J’cars’ 
duration bctaa’cen these Icings, the gre.atcst generals 
of tho ngc, tho Himgarian poaver prea’.ailed, and 
iloraads, Silesi.a, and Lus.ati.a were aavested from 

Even nt the present d.ay, tho Tcmnins of the cele- 
brated CoUcctio Corvina are eagerly sought after. 
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Boliemia. Immediately after the conclusion of this 
trar, hi. •n-ont to meet his old enemies, the Turks, 
and inflicted upon them, at Kenycrmezo (1479), such 
a defeat as kept them quiet for the next.46 years. 
After defeating an invading army of Poles, he had 
at length ' a fair opportunity for settling his differ- 
ences with Frederick, and talcing revenge on the 
insidious plotter who had imhittercd his whole life. 
The Austrian fortresses fell before him in rapid suc- 
cession. After an obstinate defence, Vienna shared 
the same fate (1485), and the emperor w.as reduced 
to beg his bread from village to village. M. now 
took tip his residence in Vienna, but whilh on the 
pinnacle of glor 5 ’, he was struck down by a fit of 
apoplexj’, and ied at Vienna in 1490. To the 
patriotism and bravery of his lather, IL added a 
taste for letters, and the highest abilities as an 
administrator and politician ; even his secret enemy, 
CastcUi, testifies ‘that for subtlety and daring he 
had no equal among the princes of the age.’ 

lilATHILDA, Countess of Tuscany, welt known 
in history through her close political connection with 
Pope Gregory VIL, was a daughter of Boniface, 
Count of Tuscany, and was horn in 1040. She is 
said to have married Godfrey (surnamed H Gobho, 
or the ‘Hunchback’), Duke of Lorraine, in 1069, by 
procuration ; but if so, her husband did not malco 
ins appearance in Italy until four years after the 
wedding-ceremony, and the two, if they were ever 
united, soon afterwards separated. Godfrey went 
back to his duchy, and became a supporter of the 
Emperor Henry IV., while hi. made herself conspi- 
cuous by •the zeal with which she espoused the 
cause of Gregory VIL She became his inseparable 
associate, was ever ready to assist him in all he 
undertook, and to share every danger from which 
she could not protect him. In 1077 or 1079, she 
made a gift of all her goods and possessions to the 
church. In 1081, she alone stood by the pope, when 
Henry poured his troops into Italy, burning to 
avenge his humiliation at Canossa ; she supported 
him with money when he was besieged in Rome ; 
and after his death at Salerno, boldly carried on the 
war against the emperor. She died at the Benedic- 
tine monastery of Polirone in 1115. M.’s death 
gave rko to new feuds betu'een the emperor aud 
Pope Pkichal IIL, on account of her gift to the 
church, which finally resulted in the former wrest- 
ing from the latter a portion of M’s possessions, but 
even what remained constituted nearly the whole of 
the subsequent ‘ Patrimony of Peter.’ 

MATHURA See Muttka, in Srar., Vol. X. 

MA'TICO (Arlanllie elongata), a shrub of the 
natur.al order Piperacc(E, a native of Peru, remark- 
able for the styptic property of its leaves, which 
are used for stanching wounds, and are also useful 
a.s an aromatic stimulant in mucous discharges of 
various kinds. 

MATINS. See C.utonical Houns. 

MATBIOA'RIA See CnAJioariLE. 

MATTER. From a physical point of anew, 
matter is anything that can affect the senses, or that 
can exert, or be acted on by, force. The existence 
of matter, in the sense of substance, has been doubted 
by many philosophers, including some of the greatest 
of experimenters. Indeed, as we can Icnow matter 
only by the forces it exerts, it is obvious that the 
supposition of mere geometric points, capable of- 
exerting force (technically called Centres of Force), 
will as satisfactorily account for all observed pheno- 
mena as any other idea of the ultimate natare of 
matter. Here, however, we are dealing with a 
question confessedly beyond the reach of experi- 
ment, and belonging to the domain with which 
metaphysics professes to deal. See Pekception. 


Although expci-iment cannot lead to a knowledge 
of the ultimate nature of matter, it may lead to 
important discoveries as to the arrangement of the 
molecules of different bodies, and their similarity 
or dissimilarity. ‘ Some of the questions to which 
we may expect an answer, though not a speedy one, 
have already been mentioned in the article Force, 
Conservation or ; but in order to render inteUigiblo 
the short account which we intend to give of somo 
very interesting ideas recently propoimded by 
Grabam (q. v.), it will be necessary to repeat somo 
of them. 

The old idea of the transmutation of metals (seo 
Alcheimy) implicitly contains the assumption that 
all lands of matter are ultimately one. Far from 
being a startling assumption, this is the simplest 
aud most easily conceived notion we can entertain 
on the subject ; and it offers a remarkably simple 
explanation of that extraordinary property of matter 
which Newton proved by carefid experiments, that 
the weight of a body depends only on the quantity, 
not on the quality of the matter that eomposes 
it. One idea, then, of matter is, that the atoms 
(or smallest parts, whatever these may be) of all 
bodies are identical, but that the molecules (each 
of which is a single atom, or a definitely arranged 
group of .atoms) differ from one body to another. 
‘Thus (to take an instance merely for explanation, 
not .as at all liliely to bo correct), if hydrogen bo 
supposed to consist of the simple atoms of matter ; 
oxygen, each molecule of which is eight times as 
he.avy as one of hydrogen, may have each molecule 
formed of eight elementary .atoms, arranged in a 
group such as the comers of a die ; carbon, six 
times as he.ai’y per molecule, might be composed of 
six simple atoms grouped as at the corners of an 
octohedron ; and so on. It is obrious that hero each 
atom must be supposed capable of exerting force on 
every other. Tins leads us naturally to specul.ations 
as to the medium through which this force, if it bo 
c.xerted at a distance, is propagated (see Force, 
Conservation or) ; and then wo have introduced 
matter of a more refined character than our supposed 
elementary atoms. This difficulty has suggested 
to various philosophers the idea, that there is no 
actio in distans, that .aU pressure, for instance, in 
a gas is due to incessant impacts of its particles 
upon each other and upon the cont.aining vessel. 
But from various experimental results, we know that 
this species of motion is capable of being trans- 
ferred from one body to another, of being increased 
or diminished by change of temperature, and is, 
in fact. Heat itself, one form of kinetic energy. 
This, if there be no ultimate difference between 
Idnds of matter, could never be the cause of their 
apparent difference. Henoe, in Grah.am’s view, 
though all ultimate atoms are identical in substance, 
they have special motions of their oivn, by which 
one is distinguished from another, these motions not 
being capable of transfer from one atom or group of 
atoms to another. It is difficult to conceive energy 
in such a form as not to be transferable, so that wo 
refer the reader to Graham’s oavn papers for the 
further development of his theory — remarldng, in 
conclusion, that no theory of the n.atm'e of matter 
c.an be considered as .at aU complete tiU it account 
for the mutual action of separate atoms ; for this 
tho existence of a continuous m.aterial medium in 
space would seem to be necessary ; and this, in 
its turn, would, if accepted, enable us to dispense 
avith the idea of atoms. In connection avith this, 
we may mention that "W. Thomson has recently 
sheavn that mere heterogeneity (which we know 
exists in matter), together avith gravitation, is 
sufficient to explain .all the apparently discordant 
laavs of molecular notion ; matter being supposed, in i 
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this theory, to he continuous hut of varying density 
from point to point. 

MATTHEW, Saint, an apostle and evangelist, 
was a publican or tax-gatherer at the Sea of Galilee. 
It is assumed by divines gpner.ally, that he is the 
same person that M.ark and Luke refer to under 
the name of ‘ Lei-i ; ’ but several weighty names are 
.against this anew, as, for example, Origen, Grotius, 
Michaelis, and Ewald. After the ascension of 
Christ, JL is foimd at Jerus.alcm ; he then ‘dis- 
appeai-3 from Scripture. Hotliing whatever is 
known of his career. — M.’s Gosml is believed 
to be the first in point of time. Irenmns places 
its composition in the year G1 A. D. ; some of the 
later Fathers, as early as 41 A. D. The obvious 
design of the work is to prove the Messialisliip of 
Jesus ; lienee the frequency of the expression used 
in regard to the acts of the Saa-iour, ‘ that it might 
be fulfilled aa-hich aa'as spoken by the prophet’ 
Much controa-ersy has been c.arried on regarding 
the language in avhich St JI. avrote his gospel. The 
opinion of the ancient church goner.aUy (founded on 
a passage in P.apias, Bishop of Hicrapolis in the 
2d century) avas, that jM. avrote it in Hebrew, 
or r.ather in that mixture of Hebreav, Ch.aldce, .and 
Syriac spoken in Palestine in Christ’s time, and 
known as Aramaic. Erasmus doubted this, and 
held that M. only avrote the one ave now possess. 
His a-ieav w.as supported by Calviu, Beza, and others 
of the reformers ; and more recently, in some form 
or other, by the great majority of scholars, both 
orthodox and heterodox. Stdl more rccentlj-, the 
opinion of Bengol, that M. aiToto first a Hebrew 
I gospel, and then translated it into Greek, has been 
! ada’oeated by several able avriters. The pass.age in 
Pajiias is by no means clo.ar ; .and some of the 
greatest grammarians and Inblicists, such as Lach- 
mann, Ewald, Meyer, Ileuss, .abd Credner, under- 
stand it to mean that M. only dreav up a series 
of notices of Christ’s life and sermons, avhich aa'crc 
afterwards arranged in some sort of order by 
another aaiitcr. Even yet, hoavever, the order is 
but dimly perceptible, and little or no attention is 
paid to chronological sequence. On this a-icav, the 
jiresent gospel is ^I.’s in substance onlj', and not in 
form. The stylo is comparatively t.ame, and ea'en 
the conception of Christ avhich is predomin.ant is 
j c.arthly rather than divine. Hence, the Fathers 
' c.allcd it the Soviatic or ‘ bodily ’ gospel, as distin- 
guished from the more spiritu.al gospels of Luke and 
John. 

iMATTHE^y OF WESTJIIHSTER, .an early 
English chronicler, who tiourished in the reign of 
Edavard II., but of avhom nothing aa'hatca’er is 
kuoavn, except that ho av.as a monk of the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Westminster. His history or chronicle 
is avritten in Latin, and is entitled Flores Ilistori- 
atiim, per Matthieum Wrsmonasierknsem collecli, 
prcccipue tie Mehus Driltannicis, ah Ezordio Mimdi, 
usque ad annum 1307 (Floaa-ers of Historj' g.athcrcd 
by Mattheaa' of Westminster, chiefly concerning the 
affairs of Britain, from the Beginning of the World 
doavn to the ye,ar 1307). That part aa’hicli tre.ats 
of English history from the Conquest to the close 
of Edavard I.’s reign is considered a’.ahi.able, on 
account of the manifest diligence, accivracj', and 
honesty of the aiTiter. The avork aa'as first printed 
at London in 1507, and again (aa'ith additions) at 
Frankfurt in 1001. Bohn has published a translation 
into English (2 a’ols. 1S53). 

MA'TTO or hlATO GBO'SSO {dense forest), a 
province of Brazil, bordering on Bolia'ia. Area, 
550,000 square miles ; population estimated at 
100,000, mostly Indians. Chief rivers, the Madeira, 
Juruema, and Paragu.ay, with their numerous 
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affluents. Its soil is fertile, but there is almost no 
cultivation. Dense forests cover immense tracts 
of the country. Gold and diamonds aboimd, and 
indeed the mineral riches of the province have 
hitherto formed the chief barrier to its progress. 
Diamonds, gold, hides, balsams, ipie'cacuanha, .an<l 
other drugs, are the exports. Manufactured goods 
are imported. 

MAUCHLIHE, a town in the county of Aj-r, 
Scotland, is pleasantly situated, and is surrounded 
by a picturesque country. M. has long been noted 
for the making of a beautiful description of snuff- 
boxes, cig.ar-cases, .md other articles of that kind 
of manufacture. The buildings of the town are 
neat, and possess a pleasing varietj'. Standing, 
as_M. does, on the river Aj'r, the bridges in the 
neighbourhood attract attention, one of wliich, at 
Barskimming, is a structure of considerable eleg.mce, 
consisting of a single arch 100 feet wide, and 90 
feet high. In the vicinity is ilauchline Castle, 
formerly possessed by the Loudon family, who had 
a right to the title Viscount Mauchline ; tJiere is 
also the green on which a stone commemorates the 
death of five Covenanters in 1CS5. Robert Bums 
spent nine years of his life at the farm of hlossgiel, 
about h.alf a mile to the north of M. The cottage of 
‘Poosio Nancy,’ theatre of the ‘Jolly Beggars,’ and 
Mauchline Kirk, the scene of the ‘Holy F.air,’ are 
in the town. The popul.ation in 1S71 was 1574. 

MAUI. See S.Axntvicn Ist-UOis. 

MAULBIAI'N. See Modloiee;. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY, the Tliursday of 
Holy Week (q. v.). The name is derived from man- 
datum, the first word of the service chanted at the 
w.ishino the feet of pilgrims on th.at d.ay, which is 
taken from John xiii. 34. The washing of the pil- 
grims’ feet is of very ancient usage, being referred to 
by St Augustine ; .and,' both in ancient and modem 
times, it was accompanied by a distribution of ‘doles,’ 
which were handed to the pilgrims in small baskets, 
thence called ‘ m.aimds.’ In the roy.al usage of the 
maund in England, the number of doles distributed 
was reckoned by the years of the mon.arch. They 
are usu.ally given by the Lord High Almoner ; but 
James II. performed the ceremony in person. Tlio 
distribution of doles was retained till the yc.ar 1S3S, 
since which jieriod the ‘ M.amidy ’ men and women 
receive a money-pajanent from the Clerk of the 
Almonry Office, instead of the dole. In most medi- 
eval countries, the maund was held in all the great 
houses ; and in England, in the Household Book of 
the Earl of Northumberland, which begins in 1512, 
there are entiles of ‘ al maner of things yerly yevin 
by my lorde of his Maundy and my laidis and his 
lordshippis chUderen.’ 

MAUPERTUIS, PicnnE Loots Mouilvu de, a 
French mathematician, was born at St M.alo in 
1G9S. He e.arly displayed a love of mathematics, 
and .after serving in the army for five ye,ars. With- 
drew from it to pursue his favourite studies. His 
able advocacy of Newton’s physic.al theorj’, in 
opposition to that of Descartes, gained him general 
favour in Britain, and he was admitted to tho 
Royal Society of London in 1727. In 1730, he was 
placed at the head of the Academicians whom 
Louis XV. sent to Lapland, to obtain the exact 
measurement of a degree of longitude, whilst tho 
same tiling was .also being done in Peru byConda- 
mine. This operation ho described in his work, Ee 
la Figure de la Terre, delerminCc par les Ohservations 
de JLilT. Clairaut, Camus, &c. (Par. 173S). In 1740, 
he avent to Berlin, on tho invitation of Frederick II., 
to be President of the Academy there ; but having 
accomp.anied tho Prussian army to the field, w.as 
taken prisoner at MoUivitz by the Austrian hussars. 
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and sent to Vienna in 1741. He returned to Berlin 
shortly afterwards, and resumed his former office; hut 
his morlhd amour-propre and tyranrncal disposition 
■excited genenal dislike. Among others. Mi attacked 
A oltaire ; hut the latter applied the lash of s.atire so 
mgorously, that AI. was perforce compelled to return 
to Branco iu 1756. In 1753, he went to Basel, for 
the sake of his hc.alth. and to onjo}' the society of 
the Bernouillis, hut died soon after, 27th July 1759. 

M. was a mathematician of ordinary ability, hut a 
very iiucrior philosopher, and owed his celehritj' 
more to the idiosyncrasies of his manners and dispo- 
sition than to his merit. 

hlAURICE, Pr.ts-cn or Or..\N-GC .and Coujrr or 

N. rss.tu, one of the most skilful and distinguished 
generals of his .age, urns the son of AViliram I., 
Prince of Orange, and avas horn at Dilleuburg, Mth 
November 1567. After his father’s .ass.assination in 
15S4, the jiroa-inccs of Holland and Zealand, .and- 
aftcrw.ards Utrecht, elected him their st.adtholder. 
A great portion of the Nctheilands avas still in 
the hands of the, Spani.ards ; but under the admir- 
able leadership of Jl., the Dutch rapidl 5 ' aaTested 
cities .and fortresses from their enemies. In 1591, 
Zutphen, Deventer, Nimeguen, and otlier places fell 
into their hands; in 1593, Gertruydenberg ; .and 
in 1594, Groningen. In 1597, avith the help of 
some English auxiliaries, ho defeated the .Spani.ard.s 
at Tui-nliout in Br.abant, and in 1600 avon a .splendid 
adetory at Nicuport. Pinall}-, iu 1609, Spain aa-.as 
compelled to acknoavlcdgo the United Proa'inces ns 
a free republic. The ambition of M., hoavcver, aa-.as 
excited to the desire of sovereignty ; but in this, 
not'with'-tanding the loa-o and resjieot aaith aa-hich he 
avas regarded by the pcojile, ho lin.ally failed. .Sec 
B.anxDvi i.uT. Ho died at the Hague, 23d April 1025. 

iAIAURICE OP SAXONAA '.See Suit., A’ol. X. 
MAURICE, Ri.a’. Jon.v rnnunnicic Dksi.son', 
p.D , a distinguished divine of the Church of Eii"- 
laiid, and one of the moat influential thinkers of liTs 
age, aa-.as the^son of a Unitarian minister, and aa-as 
marn in 1805. His reputation at the uuia-cr.sity 
for scholarship stood high, but being at this lime a 
dissenter, and otheraa-iso not in a' position to sign 
she.Tliipty-nino Ai-ticlcs, he loft Cambridge avithout 
t-aking ni^^legrce, and commenced a literary- career in 
London. To this period belongs his noa-el entitled 
Luftace Conpers. Ho also aaTotc for the AUtenaatm, 
aa-hich had then been recently started ba- .Tames 
.Silk Buckingham. After the lapse of taa-o'ye.ar.s, a 
change came oa-cr his religious sentiments and ' 
opinions ; his spirit avas profoundly stirred ami 
influenced by the speculations of Coleridge, and he 
noav resolved to become a clergyman of the Church 
of England. He did not, hoavea-er, return to Cam- 
bridge, but proceeded to Oxford, avlicrc ho took the ! 
degree of AI.A., and avas ordained a priest .about 
1828. From that time, the aim of his avliole life ' 
aa.as the interpretation of Christianity in .accordance ^ 
aaith the most pure .and spiritual conception.s of our . 
n.-iture; nor liaa-e his labours been avithout result. 
At the time of his death, there aa-as probably no ' 
clergj-man in the United Kingdom more deeply ^ 
rea'erenced and loa-cd th.an he aa’as by a largo body of 1 
tlie thoughtful and cultivated portion of the religi- 
ous laity. He also succeeded in gathering round ’ 
him, wi(/mi the church, a large number of adherents, * 
especiaUy among the younger clergy, avlio consti- 1 
tiito aa-hat IS commonly c.allcd the ‘ Broad Church ’ ] 
party, though its members repudiate any section.al 
tendency, and do not associate for the puriiosc of ’ 
carrying out any sectional schemes, like the ‘Eamn- 
gclicals and Tractarians. M.’s theological opinions, i 
especially on the (juestion of the atonement, .are not c 
considered ‘ sound ’ by the ‘ orthodox portion of the c 
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1 clergy ; .and the publication of a amlumo of Theo- 
t logical Essays, in which, among other heresies, ha 
a took the charitable view of niture punishments, 
1 lost him the Professorship of Theology in King’s' 
> College, London. For many years, M. -was chapliun 
1 of Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1860 he was appointed 
r incumbent of the district church of Vere Street, 
f JIary-le-bono. He was'.always a warm and enlight- 
. cued friend of the working-classes, and founded the 
i first AVorking-maii’s College in London. M. became 
' professor of mor.al philosophy at Cambridge in 1866, 
■ and died April 1, 1872. He -ivrote largely. All his 
works arc written in the most exquisite English, 
. .and disphaj' a beauty and tenderness of Ciiris- 
y ti.an sentiment that are nearly faultless, but 
united with a siiblcty of thought that fre- 
I quently passes into mysticism. His principal pro- 
^ ductioiis are his Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Ptligions of the World, Prophets and Kings of the 
Old Testament, Patriarchs and Latcgivcrs of the Old 
lestament. The Kingdom of Christ, The Doctrine of 
Sacri/icc, Theological Essays, Lectures on the Ecclesi- 
astical JJistory of the First and Second Centuries, 
Gospel of St John, and Social Morality. 

ifT-d-URI'CIUS, one of the gre.atcst of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, was descended of an ancient Roman 
family, and was born at Ar.abissiis, in Cappadocia, 
.about 539 A. D., and executed November 27, 602. 
During the reigns of Justin II. and Tiberius, M. 
.scn-cd in tho army, and in 578 -u-as .appointed 
by the l.attcr emperor to tlie command of tho army 
against the Persians, in winch office ho gained tho 
univcrs.al esteem of his soldiers, notirithstanding 
the severity of his discipline, and surpassed tho 
emperor’s hopes by humbling to the earth the most 
dangerous enemy of the e.astern empire. In 5S2, ho 
obtained the rare honour of a triumph at Constan- 
tinojilc, and in .August of tho same year succeeded 
Tiberius on the throne. Immcdi.ately after his acces- 
sion, tho Persians invaded the Byzantine territories ; 
an anny w.as sent to repel them, and tho w.ar 
between the empires soon became general ; ,a ficrco 
contest of eight years’ duration, which, chiefly ou-in" 
to the internal conmilsions that distracted Porsiig 
rcsidted in favour of the Byzantines. The king of 
Pcrsi.a, lOiusrii II., driven from his tlirone, lleil to 
llicr.apolis, whence he sent to M. a letter beseeching 
shelter and aid. Tho emperor’s generous naturo 
was not proof .against such an appeal : an anny 
was immediately assembled, to which tho loy.-il 
Persians flocked from all quarters ; and in 591, 
Khusru was restored to his throne, giving up to JI., 
in c\-idencc of his gratitude, tho fortresses of Dara 
and Al.artyropolis, the biilw.arks of Mesopotamia. 
.Some time after these events, a war broke out with 
the Av.ys ; and after two years of bloody conflict, 
with little gain to cither side, tho Byzantines 
Buflered .a severe dcfe.at, and 12,000 veterans were 
taken prisoners. JI. refused to ransom them, and 
they were consequentlj' put to death. M.’s conduct 
has been B.atisf.actoriIy accounted for (see Gibbon’s 
Decline and Pall), but it excited a deep and lasting 
resentment .amongst the people and tho army ; and 
in 002, when the emperor ordered his troops to 
Lake iip their -ivinter-qiiarters on the north (or 
Avarian) side of tho Danube, they broke out into 
open revolt, elected Phocas for their chief, .and 
marching upon Const.antinople, r.aised him to tho 
throne, hi., with all his family and many of his 
friends, was put to death. Ho was a gcner.al of 
r.are ability, and little inferior .as a ruler. 

M ATJRITA NIA, or hlAURETANIA, the ancient 
name of the most north-western p.art of Africa, 
corrc.sponding in its limits to the present sultanate 
of Morocco and tho -ivcstern portion of Algiers. It 
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derived its name from its inhabitants, the Matiri or 
JilaurusH, See Moons. It reached on the south to 
the Desert, and vas separated from Kumidia on the 
east by the river Muluoha or Molochath, non- tho 
Muluya. 

^f^DBI'TIA, a geuns of palms, having male 
flowers and female or hermaphrodite flowers on 
distinct trees, imperfect spathes, and fan-shaped 
leaves. They are all natives of the hottest parts of 
America. Some of them, Rke the Buriti (q. v.) 
Palm (U/. vmi/cra), have lofty columnar smooth 
stems; others are slender, ,and armed with stronn- 
conical spines. The Mmin Palm (M. Jlexuos^ 
grows to the height of 100 feet; it has very large 
leaves on long stalks. The stem and leaf-stalks are 
used for various pimposes. A beverage is made from 
the fruit, as from that of the Buriti Palm and several 
other species. 

MADRI'TITJS, or ISLE OP FRANCE, an island 
of the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great Britain, 
lies in lat. 19° SS' to 20° 3S g., and long. E. from 
Greenwich 57° 17' to 57° 46'. It contains about 
708 square miles ; pop. (1871), including the small 
dependencies of Seychelles, Rodrigues, &c., and 
exclusive of the militarj', 318,584, gmng the 
very high average of 450 to the square mile. 
Of the total population, 210,636 were, in 1870, 
estimated to be Indian coolies. The surface 
is of varied formation, a great portion being vol- 
canic ; while its coast is fringed by extensive 
coral reefs, pierced in several places by the estu- 
aries of small streams. Its mountains, although 
of no great height, are marked by the usual irregu- 
larities observed in volcanic formations. Of these, 
the most celebrated is the Peter Botte, situated in 
the rear of the to\vn of Port Louis, and forming a 
remarkable cone, sustaining on its apes a gigantic 
piece of rook, which has the appearance of being 
poised upon its summit uith the nicest precision. 
In the island are the remains of several small craters, 
and the traces of lava are numerous. The principal 
towns are Port Louis, the capital, and Grande Port, 
or Mah^bourg, the southern port, the latter difficult 
of access for shipping, and much encumbered with 
coral reefs. Port Loms comprises a spacious harbour, 
and is prortded with an inner basin, denominated 
the Fanfaron, wherein vessels can take refuge drrring 
the hurricanes, which occasionally occur here with 
exceeding violence. There is also a slip upon which 
large vessels can be raised for the purpose of exami- 
nation and I'epair. 

M. produces annually a large amount of sugar, 
which it exports to England, France, and Australia. 
The natme of the soil, however, in many parts pre- 
vents a more imiversal development of the culture 
of tffis article of commerce. In some districts, 
considerable tracts of cane-groumg laud are encum- 
bered with large boulders ; in many places, these 
have been collected into rough walls, between 
which the canes are planted, while in others their 
size inecludes their removal. The method employed 
in the cultivation of the cane is similar to that 
adopted in the West Indies ; but the bulk of the 
sugar is ultimately shipped in bags composed of the 
leaf of the Vacoua palm. The climate of this island 
is remarkably fine. There are four seasons, as in 
England; but the temperature in the months of 
November, December, and January is very high. 
Throughout the year, the thermometer ranges from 
76° to 90° in the shade. In some of the more 
elevated districts, however, the climate resembles 
that of the hills of India, and the thermometer 
usually stands 7° or 8° lower than in Port Louis. 
The southern portion of the island, called La 
Savanne, is exceedingly brautiM, and diversified 


u-ith moimtain and r.vvine, clothed with luxuri.ant 
wood. Tho mountains themselves .are bold and 
fantastic, and present _ every possible form* of 
outline. Few communities present so varied an 
admixture as that of Mauritius. The descendants 
of the original French inhabitants represent a 
considerable portion of tho influential classes'- 
government officials and merchants, or planters 
of English birth or extraction, make up tho 
remainder. In Port Louis may be seen represent.a- 
tives of almost'every eastern nation. Many Chinese 
find their way here, and there is now scarcely a 
hanilct that has not its Chinese storekeeper. 'The 
Creoles, or native coloured population, who derive 
their colour from the African and Malagtish slaves, 
form a very considerable portion of the inhabitants. 
Emigration of coolies from British India, for the 
supply of the sugar plantations, still continues. 
There are _ two lines of railway, accompanied by 
telegraph lines. Some much-needed sanitary meas- 
ures have been carried out. Roads have been 
made, bridges built, and a light-house has been 
erected off Grande Port 'At St Louis are spacious 
dodcs.^ Hospitals have been founded, and the 
estoblishment of savings-banks has proved bene- 
ficial. In March ISGS, the island experienced a 
most calamitous hurricane ; and during three or 
four years previous to 1870, a fearful epidemic 
raged. The revenue for 1874 amounted to £720,130, 
the _ expenditure to £727,064. In 1873, vessels 
having an aggregate burden of 517,892 tons entered 
and cleared the ports. The imports for 1874 (chiefly 
live-stock, rice, guano, gi'ain, wine, machinery) were 
valued at £2,584, 120 ; the exports (mainly sugar, 
with some rum and copper), at £3,020,353. 

M was discovered m the year 1505, by the Por- 
tuguese commander, Don Pedro Mascaregnhas, and 
was subsequently visited by tho Dutch under Van 
Neck in 1598, who gave the island its present name 
in honour of Prince Maurice. The Dutch formed 
a settlement here in 1644, but subsequently aban- 
doned it. A new and ipore sucoessfiil attempt to 
form a permanent establishment was made b3' the 
French in 1721, already in- possession of the 
adjacent island of Bourbon, who re-named it ‘ I’De- 
de-France.’ M. remained in French hands until 
near the close of the year 1810, when it was taken 
by the British in an expedition ^rmder General 
Abercromby, and has since remamed a British 
possession. 

MAHROOORDA'TOS, _ also MA'iTlOCAR- 
DATO, a Fanariote family, distinguished for 
ability and political influence, and descended from 
merchants of Chios of the Genoese family of Soar- 
lati. — Alexander M. was professor of medicine 
and philosophy in Padua, and became dragoman 
or inteipreter to the Porte in 1681, in which capa- 
city he did much to promote the interests of 
his countrymen. In 1699, he displa3'ed great diplo- 
matic talents as plenipotentiary of the Porte in 
the negotiations for peace at Carlovicz. — His son, 
Nicolas, was the first Greek who was Hospodar of 
Moldavia and 'W’aUachia. — Oonstaxtine, brother 
of Nicolas, who became Hospodar of AVaUachia in 
1735, abolished slavery in that country, and intro- 
duced the culture of maize. — His grandson, Alex- 
ander, Prince hL, born at Constantinople in 1787, 
took an active part in the Greek contest for inde- 
pendence, prepared the declaration of independence 
and the plan of a provisional government, was elected 
president of the executive body ; and being appointed 
commander-in-chief, undertook, in 1822, an expedi- 
tion to Epirus, which ended in the unsuccessful 
battle of Peta ; but he delivered the Peloponnesus 
by his bold and resolute defence of hlissolonghi 
(1823). Notwithstanding the opposition of the party 
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of Colocotronis and Dimitrioa Ypsilanti, lie -was the suhjectg of which invariahly are Greeks in 
able afterwards to render important services to his conflict with Amazons, have also been dug up. 
coimtry — as, for instance, by the heroic defence of The plan of the basement has been traced the 
Navarino and Sphactcria ; but became very much area being 126 feet by 100 feet; and from the 
involved in political strife. He was a steadfast fragments of columns, Ionic capitals, &c., which 
admirer of English policy and institutions, and a have been found, the description of Pliny has been 
fierce opponent of the pro-Russian government of verified. The Mausoleum consisted of a basement 
Capo D’lstrias. After the accession of King Otho, 65 feet high, on which stood an Ionic colonnade 
he was at different times a cabinet minister and 23.J feet high, simmounted by a pyramid, rising in 
amb.Tssador at different courts. The leading feature steps to a similar height, and on the apex of which 
of his pohey — rdz., his endeavour to promote British stood a colossal group, about 14 feet in height, of 
influence — made him at times very unpopular Mausolus and his ivife in the Quadriga ; these 
among his countrymen. Yet, at the outbre.ilt of the statues are supposed to be the work of the cele- 
Crimean War, it was found necessary to place him brated Scop.as. The above dimensions are from Mr 
once more at the head of the government — a dignity, Newton’s restoration, but they are disputed by Mr 
. however, which he soon resigned ; but he continued Fergiisson, and others. All agree that the total 
to interest himself in thc_cause_ of education, and as height of 140 feet given by Pliny is probably 


late as 1S61 held the office of minister of public accurate. 


instruction- He died August 1865. 

MAURY, Mattiiew Fontatke, LL.D., an Amcri- 


MAtrVE. See Dye-stutts. 

MAW-SEED, a name by which Poppy-seed 


c.an naval^ officer,^ astronomer, and hydrographer, {Pnpaver somniferum) is sold as food for cave- 
was bom m Virginia, January 14, 1806. In 1825, birds. It is given to them especially when they 
he was appointed midshipman in the United States are moulting. 

navy, and during a voj’agc round the world in the - , ,, , 

Vincauies frig.ate, commenced a treatise on namga- MAXIMILIAN I., one of the most distmgmshed 
tion, which is adopted as a text-book in the navy. “ empf ors, the son and succrasor of 

In 1S3G, he ■tvas made lieutenant ; but being lamed by bom at Neustadt, near Vienna, 

an accident, and unfitted for scrvico afioat. he "was ^Marcu 1450. In his 10th year, ho married 


Tivhich enabled him to uTitc his Physical Qc<yfraphy -rrance, wno attemptea 

ofOiC Scn% and to produce in ISW his works on her possessions. M., although 

the Gulf Stro.am, Ocean Currents, and Great Circle field, was compeUed, by the 

Sailing. Ho projected the maritime conference .at ?? the Nether ands, and 


to the great .advant.agc of the commerce of tho ders and the duchy of Bur^ndy . as her dowry. In 
world. In 1855, he was promoted to the rank of I486, he was dected king of the Eom.ans. Insurrco- 
commander, and published Lciicrs on the Amazon t''® ^etbcrlands, encouraged and supported 

and AtlanUc Slopes of South America. At the out- !'y “ciipicd much of Ins time, .and .again 

bre.ak of tho cii-il war in 1861, 1*1. took a comm.and involved Mm in v-.ar with Louis XI. Ho afterw.ards 
in the Confederate n.avj', and afterw.ards came as *>1® Hunganans, who had seized great part 

commissioner to Europe. After tho war, ho returned ^ ““ Aiistnan tcrritones on the Danube and tho 
to the United States. Ho died Feb 1 is7.3 J invaded Cannthia, Camiola, and 

* Stcicrmnni- He again took up arms against Franco, 

^ JMAXT^’OLH'TJi^I, a sepulchral moniuncnt of large because Charles VlII. sent back his ^ughter, and 
size, containing a chamber in u'hich iu*n3 or coffins married Anno of Bretagne, in order to acquire that 
arc deposited ^ The name is derived from the tomb great province. A peace was, however, soon concluded 
erected at Halicarnassus to Mausolus, king of Caria, at Scnlis in 1493, M. recei\’ing hack tho provinces 
by his disconsolate "widow, Artemisia, 353 B,c. It which he had given "with his daughter. On tho 
was one of the most magnificent monuments of tho death of his father in 1493, he became emperor, 'and 
kind, and was esteemed one of the seven wonders be subsequently married Bianca Sforza, daughter of 
of the world. It was described by Pliny and other the Duke of ililaii. He applied himself udth wisdom 
ancient writers, as late as the 12th c., and must and vigour to the internal administration of tho 
liave been overthrmvn, probably by an earthquake, empire, took measures for the preservation of peace 
during the following two ccntiuies, for all trace in Germany, and encouraged the cultivation of the 
of it nad disappeared, except some marble steps, arts and sciences. But he was soon again involved 
when the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, in in wars against the Swiss, the Venetians, and France. 
1404, took possession of the site of Halicarnassus, He sought to put a stop to French conquests in 
^en occupied by a small village called Clcesy. Italy, and was at first successful ; but after various 
while excavating among the ruins for building changes of fortune, and years of war, mingled "with 
material?, the Icniglits discovered a large chamber many political comjilications, he was compelled to 
decorated "with marble pilasters, and -with richly give up Milan to France, and Verona to the Vcnc- 
inlaid panels, ^lo sarcophagus of the founder was tians. Nor was M. more successful against tno 
also (bscovered in another great hall. Swiss, who in 1499 completely separated themselves 

Excavations Jiave been recently made by Mr from the German empire. The hereditary dominions 
Hev-ton, assisted by the British government, and of his House, however, W'erc increased during his 
he has succeeded in bringing to light many of tho reign by several peaceful additions; and the marriage 
beautiful sculptures of the Mausoleum. Amongst of his eon Philip with the Infanta Juana, and of his 
others, the fragments of the statue of IGng Mausolus daughter Margaret with the Infant Juan of Spain, 
(no"w pieced together in the British Museum), and a led to the subsequent union of Spain with Austria; 
portion of the Quadriga which crowned the menu- wliilst the marriage of two of his grandchildren with 
ment.^ Many fragments of lions, dogs, &c., and a the son and daughter of Ladiskius, king of Hungary 
beautiful sculpture of a horse, have been found, and Bohemia, brought both these kingdoms to the 
Portions of friezes, of fine design and workmanship, Austrian monarchy. M. died at Weis, in Upper 
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Aiustrin, 12Ui .Tantinrj' l.’lp. II- ivr.^ o! a r:,;va!. 
roii'i character. Ho’vTrite rari-cis averh'. na vr.r, 
gardening, hunting, and .archite.-tur ■, s mie lo.m-, 
and an autobiDgrajihy fall of niarvih. 

MAXIMILIAN II., .1r„riir. hin:: of r.av.aria. 
eon of Ludvig I., him 2''th Xnvondi.r ISIl He 
married in 1W2 the Pnnce j Maria If.,l«-i', c.m«in 
to tho urcscnt king oi Pni;-i.a. UntU ISIS "he took 
no part in pohtic.al afT.ur3, I.ut devoted himself to 
agricultural and other improvements, and to tho 
piirsuit.s of literature and science. In that j-car of 
the revolutionarj’ eacitement, he evas suddenly called 
to the throne, on hu> father's abdication, and adopted 
a policy accord.uit with the liberal tendencies of 
the time. Ecactiunary measures were aftcrw.ard 3 
to some extent adopted ; but M's reign was chieflv 
signalised b^* the eucour.i ement of science. He vras 
regarded snth no favour by the ultramontane party, 
but without respect to their ojiposition, he brouefit 
to Munich men of liber.al opinions, emincnt'^in 
literature and science. He died March 1SG4. 

MAXIMILIAN, Empkhor or Mexico. Se^' 
Supr., Vol. X, 

MA'XIMUM, in Mathematics, the greatest value 
of_a vari.able quantity or magmtude, in opposition to 
minimum, the least- More stnctlj*. a maximam is 
such a value as is greater than those immediately 
preceding and foll.unng it in a senes; and a mini- 
mum is a value which is less than those inimedi.ately 
preceding and following it, so th.at a fimciion may 
havc many ma.vima an.! minima unequal among 
themselves, as in the c.ase of a curve alternately 
approaching and recedm g from an axis. Traces of 
the doctrine of maxima and minima are to be found 
m the works of .\potloniua on Conic Sections. ’The 
thorough investig.ition of them requires the aid of 
the differential calculus, and even of the calculus 
of variations. The brothers Bemouilli, Newton, 
Macl.aimn, Euler, and Lagrange, have greatly dis-' 
tinguished themselves in this department of mathe- 
niatics. The Hindus have dispkayed great ingenuity 
in solving, by ordinary algebra, problems of m.axima 
and mmim.a, for which, m Europe, tho calcidus was 
considered to be necessary. 

MAY [Lat. Maius, contracted from Magius, is 
from a root mag, or (Sans.) mah, to grow ; so that 
May IS just the season of groivth], the fifth month i 
, c.-ilendar, consists of 31 

days. The common notion, that it was n.amod Mains : 
by the Rom.ans m honoiu- of Maia, the mother of 
Mcrcuiy, is quite erroneous, for the name was 
in use among them long before they knew any- i 
thing either of Mercury or his mother 1 The i 
outbre.ak into new life .and beauty which marks - 
nature at this tunc, instinctivelv e.\cites feelinos of H 
gladness .and delight ; hence it is not wonderfid°that i 
the event should h.ave .at all tunes been celebrated, i 
The first emotion is a desire to seize some part of j 
that profusion of flower or blossom which spreads ] 
•around us, to set it up in decorative fashion 
pay it .a sort of homage, and to let the pleasure it i 
excites find expression in dance and song. Amon" 
the Romans, tho feehng of the time found vent 
in their Floralia, or Floral Games, which beoan 
on the 2Sth of April, and lasted a few days. The i 
first of May — hLvY-DAY — was the chief festivM both c 
in ancient and more modern times* Amon^ the ^ 
old Celtic peoples, a festival called Belletn ?q,v.) I 
was also held on this d.ay, hut it docs not seem to I 
li.ave been connected with floavers. In England, as J 
we le.am from Chancer and other writer^ it was J 
customap’, during the middle ages, for Ml, both r 
high and low— even the court itself— to go out on t 
t^he first May morning at an early liour • to fetch tho tl 
llowcrs fresh. Haivthom (q. v.) branches were also {' 
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gvth.Ttd ; tl.t='wcrc brought lu'n'.c 
, .a-. ith acjiiiiipanimcnts of horn .and tabar] r.’. i 
P'-«:b!e signs of joy .and merriment. Th' ; 
thi'n proc‘ tiled t> decorate tho doors .and a-.i*. ; iV. i 
of tbeir houses avith the spoiK Ry a natural tra- . 
tion Ilf ideas, they g.ave the haavtliom bloanV't’ • 
name of the ‘ M.ay ; ’ they c.alkd tho cereinoiiy ‘ tb • 
bringing home the M.ay they sjKvko of the cxj. 
tion to the avw.ls .as ‘ going .a’.M.ayitig.' Tlie fail i -t 
maid of the aallagc aa'as croaa'n'^d avith fioaa'ers as the 
‘Queen of the May;’ placed in a little hoaver or 
arhom-, aa-herc she s.at in stat\ receiving the hom.ai’o 
and admiration of the youthful revi ll-rii, avho danced 
and sang .around her. This custom of haa-ing a May 
queen looks like a relic of the old Roman celebration 
of the day aadicn the gotblc-s Flora avas specially 
worshipped. How thoroiiehlvreeogui-.d the custom 
had become in England, ni.av bo illustrated bv the 
fact, th.at in the nign of Henry Vfll. the he.a'rls of 
the corporation of London avciit out into the hi di 
grounds of Kent to gather the M.ay— the king .and 
his queen, Catharine of .Vragon. cianiiiig from "their 
ja.al.ace of Groenaa-ich. .and meeting the-e respected 
dignitaries on Shooter s Hill. Hut jicrhajis the most 
conspicuous feature of these fcatia'e i»rocccdiiigs was 
the erection in eveiy toavn and a-ill.age of .a fixed 
tbe Maypole — as high as the mast of a 
a'essel of 100 tons, on which, each Maa' iiiornin", 
they suspended aaTcalhs of flowers, and round avhieli 
the people danced in rings pretty ne.arly the avliolo 
day. A sca-ere bloav aa-as gia-cn to these raerra' 
customs by the Puritans, aa-ho caused M.aaa'olos to 
be uprooted, and a stop put to all their jollities. 
They were, hoavca-cr, revia-ed after tho Restoration, 
and held their ground for a long time ; but they 
bavo noav almost dis.appearetL In France and 
Germany too, M.aypolcs aa-ere common, and in some 
places are still to be seen, and fcstia'c sports are 
ca-en yet obsera-ed.— See Cbambers’s Bool: of Dam 
pp. 5C9— 5S2, a-ol. i. J 


MAY-FLY. See ErjiE3iEr..t. 

BIAY’A is, in the Piirinic mythologa* of the 
Hindus, the personified avill or energy of tlio 
Supreme Beinc avho, by her, created the niiivcrso ; 
and as, m this later doctrine, tho aa-orld is unreal or 
musoiy, BI. assies the character of lUusi.an per- 
sonified. In this sense, M. also occurs in the lul r 
Ve^nta philosophy, and in some of the sectarian 
philosophies of Indi.a. 

BIATTBOLE, a burgh of regality, in the county of 
Ajt, Scotland, 9 miles south of the toavn of that 
name, .^d on the line of the Ayr and Gira-an Rail- 
aa'^\ Poji. (1871) 3797, aa-ho are’ mostly sliocmakcrs 
and weavers. In feudal times it aa-as considered the 
capit.-d of Carriek, and av.as the scat of the courts of 
ji^ticc of the C.arrick bailierv. In the a-ieuiitj' of 
M. arc the ruins of the f.amoiu Abbey of Cross- 
ramicl, the bead of which, at tho time of the 
Reformation, ai-as Quentin Kennedy, aa-ho held a 
public disputation aa-ith John Knox in a house at 
Blaybole, aa-hicli is still sheaa-n. 

BIAYENCE. See Maixz. 

MAYENNE (Lat. jVcdiiana), a ria-cr in tho 
north-west of France, which rises in the department 
of Orne, and after being joined on the right by tbo 
1 ErnCe, and Oudon, and on tho 

mft by the Jouanne and Ouette, debouches at 
Font do CC into the Loire, under the name of tiio 
Marne, havinjj become navigable 50 miles south of 
BLayenne.— This river gives its n.ame to the deiiart- 
ment of BIaye-vn-i:, which has been formed from 
the avestem part of tho old proa-inco of Blaine and 
/le-n? Anjou. Area, 1990 square miles ; pot). 
(1S<-) 350,037. Mayennc, aa-hich is included almost 
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entirely 'Nvitliin the hasin of the Loir^, has_ a mild 
climate, hut only a partially productive soil, being 
occupied in many districts by extensive sandy 
heaths. The chief branches of -industry are the 
breeding of cattle and sheep, and the rearing of 
bees ; while the iron mines and marble quarries 
of the district 3 -ield emplo 3 micnt to the poorer 
classes. The linen, hemp, and paper manufactures 
are of some importance. Mayenne is disnded into 
the three arrondissomonts of Laval, ChSlteau-Gontier, 
and il.aycnne. 

jMAYENNE, chief town of the French :depart- 
ment of the same name, is situated on the Loire, on 
the right bank of •which rises, on a steep and rocky 
hei''ht, the ancient fortress of the dukes of Mayenne. 
Lab 4S° 14' hr., long. 0° 35' W. The town is 
pleasantlj' situated, has several good squares, and 
some fine fountains ; but it is specially remarkable 
for the extreme steepness of its narrow and winding 
streets, hlanufactures of calico and linen. Pop. 
(1S72) 8227. 

MA'YNOOTH,, a village of the county Kildare, 
Ireland, 15 miles north-west from Dublin by the 
Midland Great Western Railway; pop., including the 
college (1871), 2091. It is of some historical interest 
as the seat of the powerful family of the Geraldines, 
of whose castle large and very striking ruins still 
remain ; and as the scene of more than one struggle 
with the English power, especially the ‘Rebellion 
of Silken Thoma%’ in the reign of Henry VIET., and 
in the war of the Confederates (1041 — 1050). But 
its chief modem interest arises from the well-knomu 
Roman Catholic college, which supplied for manjf 
j'ears material for strife to the_ zealots of the 
rival religious parties in Great Britain. This college 
was established during the ministry of Mr Pitt, in 
the year 1795, by an act of the Irish parliament, 
in order to meet a necessity created by the utter 
destruction, through the -French Revolution, of the 
places of education in France upon which the Irish 
Catholic clergy, excluded by the penal laws from 
the opportunity of domestic education, had hitherto 
been driven to rely. The original endowment, an 
annual vote of £8928, was continued, although not 
without sustained opposition, by the imperial parlia- 
ment aftt r the act of union. In the year 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel carried a bill for a permanent endow- 
ment' of £26,000 a year, to which was added a grant of 
£30,000 for building purposes. The building eredted 
under the original endowment is a plain quadrangle. 
'The new college is a very striking Gothic quadrangle 
by Pugin, containing professors’ and students’ apart- 
ments, lecture-halls, and a singularly fine library 
and refectory. Pugin’s design included a chapel and 
common-hall, which, owing to insufficiency of funds, 
have been postponed. Under the act of 1845, the 
college was to receive 500 students, all destined 
for the priesthood. The patronage of the 500 
studentships was divided in the ratio of population 
among the bishops of the several sees of Ireland; 
but the candidates thus named were subjected, 
before matricuhation, to examination in a compre- 
hensive entrance course. The full collegiate course 
was of eight years, two of which -n-ere given to 
classics, two to philosophy, and the remaining four 
to the more directly professional studies of divinity, 
scripture, church history, canon law, and the Hebrew 
and Irish languages. The divinity students, 250 in 
number, received a money stipend of £20 annually ; 
and at the close of the ordinary course, 20 scholar- 
ships, called from the founder, Lord Du’nboyne, ‘ Dun- 
boyne Scholarships,’ were assigned by competition 
to the most distinguished students, and might be 
held for three years. The legislative authority was 
vested in a, board of 17 trustees, and the internal 
administration in an academical body, consisting of 


a president and vice-president, together with a 
numerous body of professors and deans. A visitorial 
power was vested in a board of 8 visitors, of whom 
5 were named by the crown, and three elected by 
the trustees. In 1869, by the Irish Church Act (32 
aud33 Viet. c.3S — 41), the Maynooth endowment w-as 
withdrawn — a capital sum, fourteen times its amount 
being granted to the trustees for the discharge of 
existing interests. The college, however, is still 
maintained on the same footing. The educational 
arrangements are unaltered, and although the num- 
ber of pupils, owing to the suspension of free 
studentships and exhibitions, has somewhat fallen 
off, the diminution is regarded as temporary. The 
■visitorial powers created under the act of parlia- 
ment are now exercised by visitors appointed by 
the trustees, and all state connection is at an end. 
The college also possesses some landed and funded 
.property, the result of donations and bequests, 
the most considerable of which is that of Lord" 
Dimboyne, who having been Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Cork, and having for a time conformed to the 
Protestant faith, returned before death to his ancient 
belief. 

MA'YO, a maritime county of the province of 
Connaught, Ireland, is bounded on the N. and W. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, E. by Sligo and Roscommon, 
and S. by Galway. Area, 1,363,882 acres, of which 
497,587 are arable ; pop., which in 1861 was 
254,449, had fallen in 1871 to 246,030, of whom 
238,319 were Roman Catholics, 6096 Protestant 
Episcopalians, and the rest Protestants of other 
denominations. The coast-line of M. is about 250 
miles. The surface is very irregular, the interior 
being a plain bordered bji two ranges of mountains. 
Of these ranges, the highest points are Croagh 
Patrick, 2610 feet, and Nephin, 2646 feet in height. 
The soil of the plain is fertile, and for the most part 
suitable either for tillage or for pasture, although 
the prevalence of rain and ungenial ivinds render 
tillage, especially of wheat and potatoes, precarious 
and unremunerative. The number of acres under 
crop in 1875 was 194,054. The rearing of cattle 
forms in most parts of the county the more ordi- 
nary pursuit of the agricultural popidation. In 
1875, the number of cattle was 174,614 ; of sheep, 
300,328; and of pigs, 53,661. Ironstone abounds 
in some districts, but, owing to want of fuel, no 
attempt is made to work it. An excellent marble 
is found in the north-western district, and there 
are several places in which slates are successfully 
quarried. The chief to-wns are Castlebar, 'Westport, 
Ballina, and Ballinrobe. Almost the only occupa- 
tions of the population are agriculture and fishing. 
A Valuable salmon-fishery exists in the river Moy ; 
and the small lake of Lough Mask is the habitation 
of the well-kno'wn ‘gillaroo’ trout. The Irish lan- 
guage is still spoken in a large part of Mayo. The 
number of pupils attending school during 1871 
■was 40,957 — an increase of more than 10,000 since 
1861. 

M. formed part of the extensive territory granted 
by Henry II. to William de Biu-gho ; but in the 
middle of the 14th o., one of the younger branches 
of the family, seizing on the counties of Galway 
and M., threw off the English allegiance, adopted 
the ‘customs of the Irishry,’ together -with the 
Celtic name of MacWilliam. In the year 1575 
the MacWiUiam made his submission at Galway; 
but having subsequently revolted, the district was 
finally subdued by Sir Richard Bingham in 1586. 
The antiquities of M. are chiefly ecclesiastical. Four 
round towers are still in existence, and there are 
at Cong the remains of a splendid abbey, ivhich 
dates from the 12th century. 'The celebrated ‘ Cross 
of Cong,’ now in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
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Academy, was the aroliiepiscopal crosier o£ Tuam, 
ouce preserved in the abbey o£ that name. 

MA'TOR (Fr. mairc, Lat. major; see Maok), 
originally a steward, bailiff, or overseer, thence the 
chief magistrate of a city or corporate town in 
England or Ireland. The mayor is the head of tho 
local judicature, and the executive ofBcer-of tho 
municipality ; he is elected by the coimcil from tho 
aldermen or coimcillors, and holds office for a year 
only. Sis duties include those of returning officer 
in all burghs except those cities and towns which, 
being counties of themselves, have sheriffs of their 
own. The first hl.ayor of London w.as appointed 
in 1189, the first hlayor of Dublin in 1409. Tho 
mayors of London, York, and Dublin are called 
‘Lord hlayor.’ The Lord Mayor of London has 
the title of ‘Eight Honour.able,’ which, along with 
the title ‘ Lord,’ was first allowed by Edward III. 
in 1354 ; is the represoutativo of royalty in the 
civil government of the city, the chief commis- 
sioner of lieutenancy, the conservator of the river 
Thames; and on the demise of a sovereign, he 
becomes, pro tempore, a member of the Privy 
Council. To sustain tho hospitality of the city, 
lie receives an allowance of A’SdOO a year, with 
the use of tho Mansion-house, furniture, c.arriages, 
&c. He is chosen by the Livery (q. v.) on the 29tli 
September, being commonly tho senior alderman, 
who has been sheriff, but not Lord Mayor. In 
former times, it was the ambition of tho first 
merchants and bankers of the City to become Lord 
Mayor; but since tho district mthin tho metropoli- 
tan boundaries has come to be but a small fraction 
■of what is generally known as London, this has 
eeased to be tho case ; and it is only in the eye of 
foreigners that tho Lord Mayor of London is one of 
the most important public functionaries of the 
realm. Tho Mayor of Dublin was first styled Lord 
klayor by Charles II. in 1005. 

hlAYO'TTA. See riurr., Vol. X. 

MAY'SVILLE, a city of Kentucky, United States 
of Amcric.a, on tho Ohio Uiver, G.3 miles south-east 
of Cincinnati, It is finely situated, is the river- 
port of a rich territory, and one of the largest 
Iicmp-marts in America. It has extensive manu- 
factories of cotton, hemp, tobacco, iron, and coal-oil. 
It contains tho comity biiildiiigs, city hall, market, 
3 banks, 12 churches, roji. (1870) -1705. 

SIAZAXDERA'Y, a proriucc of Persia, bounded 
on the north by the Caspian Sea. It consists for the 
most part of a tract of low coast-land, about 200 
mUos in length by 50 in breadth. Along the shore 
of the C.aspi.an, the land is marshy, but further 
inland, the siu-face becomes clev.ated. The climate 
cannot bo called sali.brious, .although it is more 
he.althy than that of the iicighbouring province of 
Ghilan. Tho soil is fertile ; rice, cotton, mulberry, 
sugar-cane, and a variety of fruits, arc produced. It 
exports silk, cotton, and rice to Russia, and imports 
woollen goods, cutlery, tobacco, &c. Throughout 
the whole province, parallel with the shores of the 
Caspi.an, extends a caiisew.ay, constnicted by Shall 
Abbas the Great in tho 17tli c., and still in good 
rep.air. Pop. about 150,000 ; c.apital. Sari (q. aa). 

MAZAEIN, Jules (ItaL Giulio Mazarini), cardi- 
n.al and chief minister of France during the minority 
of Louis XIV., was born 14th July 1G02 .at Home, 
or, some say, at Piscina in tho Abmzzi. The social 
position and occupation of liis father are points 
in dispute. M. studied law at Home and at the 
Spanish universities, where he contrived to unite 
industry with amorous gaiety. Afterwards, ho 
entered the pope’s military 801x400, perhaps about 
1624. Having aocomp.anied a pap.al legato to tho 


[ court of France, he became known to Eiohelieu 
I about 1G28, . who perceived his great political 
talents, and eng.aged him to maintain the French 
'interests in Italy, which he did while Etfil em- 
ployed by the pope as vice-legate to Avignon 
(1632), and nuncio to the French court, an office 
to which he was appointed in 1634. The Spaniards 
complained of his partiality for France, and the 
pope was obliged to recall him. The subtle Itaban 
was not tlius to be checlunated. In 1639, he 
openly entered the service of Louis XIII., and was 
naturalised a Frenchman ; and in 1641 received a 
cardincil’s hat, through the influence of Eiohelieu, 
who, when dying, recommended M. to the king as 
the only person capable of carrying on his political 
system. M.’s position was one of great difficulty 
amidst the intrigues, jealousies, and strifes of the 
c.arlicr years of Louis XIV.’s minority. The 
q^ucen-mother, Anne of Austria, was at first par- 
ticularly hostile to him ; but although she was 
declared sole regent and guardian of the young 
king, FL kept his place as minister, and soon 
made himself indispensable to her, partly by his 
wonderful business qualities, and still more by the 
exquisite charm of his manner, so that, although 
with greater smoothness, he ruled with almost as 
unlimited a sw.ay as Richolieu. Tho parliament, 
tliinking to regain political power, resisted the 
registration of edicts of taxation ; but FL caused 
the leaders of the opposition to bo arrested, upon 
which the disturbances of tho Fronde (q. v.) 
began. The court retired to St Germain ; FL was 
outlawed by tho p.avliamcnt ; but by the truce of 
Enel, ho still remained minister. The feeling 
against him, however, became still more inflamed, 
when, .at his instig.ation, tho queen-regent caused 
tho Princes of CondG .and Conti and the Duke of 
Longuevillo to be arrested in January 1650. FI. 
went in person at tho head of the court troops to 
tho insurgent provinces ; and after the victory at 
ECthei, shewed so much insolence, that the nobles 
and tho people of the capital made common eaiiso 
against him, and ho thought it necessaiy to secure 
his safety by flight to tho Xetherlands, whilst the 
ress teemed witli violent iiublications against him, 
nown as Mazarinadcs. Aster the rebellion of tho 
Prince of Condfi, ho ventured to return to France ; 
but P.aris making his rcmov.al a condition of its 
submission, he retired again from the court, and 
it w.as not till .February 3, 1653, that he made a 
triumphant entry in,to the c.apital, where_ he 
was received with signiCc.ant silence. Yet in a 
short time he was popular, and had acquired his 
former power. Under him, the influence of Fr.anco 
.amongst the nations w.as increased, and in the 
internal govemment of tho country those prin- 
ciples of despotism were eskablished on which 
Louis XIV. afterwards acted. The administration 
of justice, however, became very corrupt, and the 
commerce and finances of tho country sunk into 
deep depression. It is admitted that as a financial 
administrator he w.as f.ar inferior to Richelieu. .FI. 
died .at Vincennes, 9th FIai;ch 1661. He was very 
nigg.ardly and very avaricious, and had acquired 
in various ways, f.air and foul, .an immense fortime, 
amoimting to 12,000,000 livres, which he offered 
to the king shortly before he died; afraid, it is 
thought, that it might be rudely seized from his 
heirs. Louis declined the restitution, which was 
perhaps what tho wily minister expected. He was 
privately married to Anne of Austria. See the 
Memoirs of FI.’s contemporaries, Eetz, Fladamo 
Flotteville, La Eoohefoucault, Turenne, Grammont, 
&a; Siech de Louis XIV., by Voltaire; Mme. de 
Longucuille, &c., by Victor Cousin ; and A. EenGe’s 
Les nieces de Mazarin. 
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ilAZATLA'N, a seaport of Mexico, at the mouth 
of a river of its oivn name, "which falls into the 
entrance to the Gulf of California, Iat..23° 10' N., 
long." 106° 21' AV. It is a well-huilt and picturesque 
town. The climate is healthy, hut very hot (85° to 
105° in the shade during August). Pop. from 12,000 
to 15,000 — a mixed race of old Aztec Mexicans, 
Indians, Spaniards, and negroes. The chief .exports 
to California and Europe are silver dollars, Brazil 
or Lima wood, and copper ; imports, provisions, 
machinery, British hard-ware and crockery, and dry 
goods from France and Germany. In I8G4, the 
town was besieged by the French and imperial trqops. 
The harbour of M., though much exposed to winds 
from the south-west, is the most important on the 
Mexican coast. 

MAZBPPA, Jan (‘John’), hetman of the 
Cossacks, was bom about 1645, and was descended 
of a poor but noble family of Podolia. He became a 
page in the service of John Casimir, king of Poland. 
A PoBsh nobleman, having surprised him in an 
intrigue -with his "wife, caused him to be stripped 
naked, and bound upon his own horse, lying upon 
his back, and with his head to its taU, and sent 
the animal off, leaving M. to his fate. The horse 
carried him to his own distant residence — not to 
the Ukraine, as has been often said; but M.,_out 
of shame, fled to the Ukraine, joined the Cossacks, 
and by Us strength, courage, and actiinty, rose to 
Ugh distinction amongst them, and in 1687 was 
elected their hetman. He won the confidence of 
Peter the Great, who loaded him with honours, 
and made Um Prince of the Ulrraine ; but on the 
curtailment of the freedom of the Cossacks by 
Russia, M. conceived the idea of throwing off the 
sovereignty of the czar, and for this purpose entered 
into negotiations with Charles XII. of Sweden. 
These and other treasons were revealed to Peter 
the Great, who did not credit the informants ; but 
aftenvards, being convinced of M.’s guilt, caused a 
number of Us accomplices to be put to death. M. 
joined Charles XII., and took p.art in the battle of 
Pultowa, after wUoh he fled, in 1709, to Bender, 
and there died in the same year. His story has 
been made the subject of a poem by Byron, of a 
novel by Bulgarin, and of two paintings by 
Horace VeA.et. 

MAZU'itKA, a lively Polish dance of the 
grotesque kind, the music of which is sometimes in 
.J.time, but more commonly in f. The peculiarity of 
. the rhythm, wUch has a pleasing effect, is what 
characterises the music of the hlazurka. It is 
danced by four or eight pairs, and is much practised 
in the north of Germany, as well as in Poland. 

MAZZA'RA, a city of the island of Sicily, 26 
miles south of Trapani, stands in a fine plain on 
the sea-shore. Pop. 11,000. It is enclosed by walls, 
and has a cathedral, an episcopal palace, a college, 
and several convents. It has a considerable trade 
in cotton, wUch is extensively grorvn in the 
neighbourhood. 

MAZZARI'HO, a town of Sicily, in the fertile 
province of Caltanisetta, and 15 miles south-east 
of the town of that name. Pop. 11,600. 

MAZZI'XI, Giuseppe, one of the most remark- 
able men of modern Italy, was bom in 1808 at 
Genoa, his father being a physician of note, of 
good private means. In youth, M. "nns noted for 
the warmth of his friendships, the fixity of Us "wiU, 
and the exaggerated susceptibility of his humane 
feelings. From birth, sentiments of social equality 
were engjndered in Um by the example of , Us 
parents ; and very early the degraded political 
condition of Us country began to prey upon his 
mind, producing ardent aspirations for her national 


unity and deliverance from foreign domination, 
wUch seemed to him attainable only through a 
return to the republican glories of ancient times. 
AL’s patriotic enthusiasm speedily gained absolute 
sway over his spirit, and led him to renounce his 
cherished idea of a life of literature and contem- 
plative study, for the action and strife of tho 
political arena. In 1827, Us maiden essay in 
literature, ‘UeU’ Amor Patrio di Dante,’ appeared 
in the hberal journal, the Subalpino; and he subse- 
quently eontributed critical, literary, and political 
papers to the Aniologia of Florence and the Indi- 
catore Genovese. In the pages of this latter originally 
appeared the ess.ay subsequently republished under 
the title of Scritti (Vun Italiano Vivente. Literature, 
according, to M.’s own assertion, halving been em- 
ployed by the liberal party solely as a means for 
the great end of liberal propagandism, the journals 
were suppressed, and the writers disbanded. In 1830, 
the .affiliation of M. to the secret society of the Car- 
bonari was the introductory step to Us practical 
political career ; and the young member was speedily 
invested "with a preponderating influence in the 
counsels and missions of the body. Insnared and 
betrayed by a Piedmontese spy, M. was arrested, 
detained for six months in the fortress of Savona, 
and finally liberated on condition of his departure 
from Italy. After short residences in several places, 
he took up his abode in M.arseiUe, and thence he 
addressed to Charles Abert Us famous letter, wUoh 
drew down on the daring young writer a decree of 
perpetuiil banishment. 'Phe organisation of a new 
liberal le.ague, ‘ Yoimg Italy,’ was M.’s next work. 
Republican and unionist to the core, the tendencies 
of this great body were more humanitarian and 
universal than its extinct predecessor, Carbonarism. 
In addition to the paramount aim of Italy’s 
republican union under one common law, and tho 
extinction of foreign rule, the general principles of 
this new association enforced the universal obliga- 
tion to labour for a common moral regeneration, 
and the establishment of political equality over tho 
worlff Liberty, equality, and humanity were the 
watchwords of the body ; ‘ God and the People ’ 
their motto ; white, red, and green their tricolored 
banner; education and insurrection the great 
agencies of their operations ; assassination was erased 
from their statutes, and the symbolic dagger of 
the Carbonari was replaced by the more humane 
emblems of a book and the cypress. AI. was the 
animating spirit of this formidable league, wUch 
speedily enclosed all Europe in a network of 
sunilar associations, modified to meet the individual 
requirements of the various European nationalities. 
Banishment from Marseille, in consequence of the 
extensive operations of the society having been 
revealed to the’ authorities, compelled M. to resort 
to concealment for a period of several months. 
About this time, a charge was brought against 
him of advocating assassination as a legitimate 
weapon in the w-arfare of liberalism ; but the charge 
was proved in the public tribunals of France to 
be false; and in the British parliament (1845), Sir 
James Graham made an apology to M. for having 
re-echoed the calumny. The first-fruits of La 
Giovine Italia was the revolutionary expedition 
of Savoy, organised by M. at Geneva, but ivhich 
was defeated by the royal troops. Sentence of 
death, par contumace, was recorded against AI. in 
the Sardinian courts for his participation in the 
affair; but he soon , recommenced with increased 
vigour his revolutionary operations. A new asso- 
ciation, entitled ‘ New Europe,’ and based on prin- 
ciples of European rights and enfranchisement, was 
inaugimated by the exertions of AI. in Switzerland. 
In 1837, M. quitted Switzerland for England, and 
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finally took up Ills aliodc in London. From thence, 
liis labours in the Italian revolutionary c.anso have 
been incessant. To trace the part enacted by M. 
in the great crisis of 184S avould be to record 
the history of tli.at period, so intimately were 
his individual acts connected vith the course of 
events. The resolute combatant of jiarti.il union 
and monarchical leadcrsliij) at Milan, M. retired to 
Suitrerland on the cajiitulation of Milan to the 
Austrians, to reappear in Florence on the rising of 
Tuscany, and finally at Itoinc, where he was elected 
triumvir amidst the triuiiipliant rejoicings of the 
capital of Italj*. Ilis tenure of supreme authority 
was marked b}- such wisdom, iiiodcr.ation, and 
success, ns to elicit a public tribute of approbation 
from Lord I’.ilmci-ston. On the surrender of Home 
by M.’s advice, he quitted the city, and proceeded 
to Lausanne vu7 Marseille. The conduct of France 
he bitterly attacked in public letters to Dc Tocqiie- 
mllc and others. Ho subsequently returned to 
London, .and at his instigation, risings in Milan 
(ISo.!) and in Piedmont (IS.'iT) were attempted. In 
1S50, while lending the whole weight of his inllueiicc 
to the revolutionary movenicnts going on in It.aly, 
he combated with vigilant foresight the threatened 
French predominance, and refused to accord faith 
to the liberal prograniiiio of liouis N.apoleon. The 
Sicili.aii c.vpcdition of ISGD owed as much to tho 
organisation of M. ns to tho heroic command of 
(larib.aldi (q. v.). In ISGI, he w.as e.vpelled from 
, Switzerland, and roturiicl again to Engl.and. Xc.xt 
yc.ar ho w.as elected by Messina deputy to tho 
It.alian parliament ; but the election, to avhich he 
himself .as a rapublican would have declined to 
accede, w.as cancelled by the p.arhamont. M. is 
said to h.aa'c founded in ISG.T the ‘Universal He- 
imblican Alliance.' In ISGS, he fell into a danger- 
ous illness, from the efl'ects of which his hc.alth 
never recovered, though his zeal remained .as .ardent 
as over. After an inellcetive Rchcnie for a repiiblic.an 
rising, M. ventured to enter Italy, and was arrested 
at Gaeta, where ho remained a prisoner till Home 
was taken by the Italian army. He condeiiuicd 
tho Parisian Commune of March IS71. On his 
de.ath at Pis.a, lltli i^Iarcti ISi'i, the It.alian govern- 
ment honoured him with a public funcr.al. 

M.’s writings are various and extensive, and 
include dissertations on art, litcr.aturc, and music. 
A complete edition {ficrilti, L’dili e Innlitl) w.as inib- 
lislied in ISGl and following years. AVh.atcvcr may 
bo thought of M.’s politic.al views, few xvill refuse 
to admire the ardent sim enty of his patriotism, or 
tho inllex'ibility with which he li.as ]iiiraucd his aim, 
unchecked by jiersecutioii, calumny, and defeat. 
M. possessed in tho highest degree that pcrson.al 
fascination by vhich friends are converted into 
.ardent partisans. In his private life, he is allowed 
to have been a model of purity and fnig.al simplicity, 
ns in his public career he xvas eon.spiciious for dis- 
interestedness and self-abnegation ; and to these 
personal virtues of M., aided by his extraordinary 
influence and eloquence, those who know Italy 
best ascribe .a great share at least in inspiring 
that higher tone of life manifest in recent yc.ars 
among tho It.alian youth, without which the politi- 
cal regeneration of the counti-y would have been 
imimssibla .See Memoir, by E. II. V. (London, 1871). 

MEAD, a fermented liquor made from honey. 
Tlie honey is mixed with water, and fermentation 
is induced and conducted in the usual manner. 
Cottagers sometimes use tho honey which remains 
in the combs after the usual jiroccsscs of dropping 
and squeezing, for making mead, avhich is a thin and 
very brisk, but at the same time luscious bca’cr.age. 
Mead has been in use from a-cry ancient times, and 
avas knoavn equally to tho iiolishcd nations of 
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Southern Europe and the barb.arous tribes of more 
northern regions. Pliny says it has all the bad 
qualities of avine, but not the good ones. Tho Latin 
name is Ilydromcli. 

BIEADOW GRASS (Poa), a genus of Grasses, 
Raving a loose spre.icling panicle, tho spikelets 
usually containing a number of florets, and arith tavo 
glumes shorter than tho florets, the florets each 
haa-ing two palcic, aa-hioh are bliintish and aavuless, 
tho fruit free. The species are very numerous, 
chiefly natives of the temperate and colder parts of 
the avorld, and forming in these a, very important 
part of tho herbage of pastures and mcadoavs. Most 
of the species are of a slender and delicate appear- 
ance, anth small spikelets and florets ; and tho 
herb.agc is tender, nutritious, and rather abund.ant. 
Of tho British species, the RouGn-.ST.vi,Kr.n M. 
G. (P. tririalis) and the S.aiooTit-STALKED III. 
G. (P. praicnsis) are .among the most common, 
and arc esteemed among the most a’alii.ablc for 
soaring in mi.'ctures of grasses for pasture. — Tho 
Alia’S-SiKlAN M. G. {P. Ab>jsrliiica),an annual species, 
j’ields immense returns of herbage in its native 
country, but a avarmer climate than that of Britain 
seems to bo requisite for its successful ciiltia’.a- 
lion. It is called TrjT in Abyssinia, and its seeds 
arc used as corn for m.akiiig bread Beer is made 
by putting slices of this bread into avarm avator, 
the tcinporature of avhich is kept up in a close 
vessel for some d.ays. — P. annua is an extremely 
common British species, springing up continually ns 
a aveed in cultivated grounds, and abounding on 
aa-aysides as avcll ns in pastures. It is often to bo 
seen in flower, even in ai’intcr, and in summer i.s 
said to ripen its seeds in four or five aveoUs from 
the time of soaring. It is employed avith ada-.an- 
tage for soaring on greens in toaaiis, and avherover 
from any cause perennial grasses are apt to bo 
destroyed. It is very abundant in most parts of 
Europe, and Dr Hooker found it at one of the most 
cica'.atcd ]iasscs of tho Himal.aya iMouutains. — 
minima Gr.ass (q. a-.) is closely allied to this genus. 

MEiVDOW SAFFRON. See CoLcmccM. 

MEADOWS, a term someaadiat indefinitely 
.apjilied to moist level lands covered avith grass, 
avhich is usually rich in coiisequcuco of the moisture, 
and often also from advantages of soil. The gr.ass 
is cither used for pasture, or is moavn and carried 
aav.ay. ll'ntcr Mcadoirs are meadows in avhich tho 
supply of avator is iucre.a.scd and regulated by 
.artilicial irrigation. See Ir.niG.VTiON. The hcrb.ago 
of all meadows consists generally of a-arious kinds 
of gr.a.'scs ; meadoav-grass, rye-grass, timothy, fo.x- 
tail, and bent-grass or florin, predominating. 

MEAL (Sax. nurf, a p.art or portion ; Gcr. rnn/if), 
.a portion of food t.aken at one time, a repast. 
The number of meals eaten per day has a-aried at 
dillercnt times and in dill'creiit countries. Among 
the Greeks and Romans of the classic ages, it avas 
the general practice, to liaa-o the princip.al meal 
toavnrds evening, a light meal in the morning, and 
another in the middle of the d.ay. Tho al-ratisma, 
ariston, and deipnon of the Greeks, corresponded 
nc.arly to the brc.akfast, luncheon, and dinner of our 
oavn country at tho present time ; tho first av.as 
taken immediately after rising in the morning, the 
second about mid-d.ay, and the deijmon, tho principal 
meal, often not till after sunset. In Rome of tho 
Augustan age, the three corresponding meals avere 
jentaeidum, prandium, and cama. The tavo former 
aa-ero simple and hasty, c.xecpt .among persons of 
luxurious habits, avith aadiom the mid-day meal avas 
sometimes of an elaborate description. Tho cerna, 
t.akcn ill tho evening, consisted of three courses, 
with often a gieat a-aricty of viands. Reclining 
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■(vas the usual posture at meals for the men, the 
women and children sitting. Two persons, and 
occasionally three, reclined on one couclf. Before a 
guest took his place at table, his shoes were taken 
off, and his feet washed by an attendant. 

In medieval and modem Europe, the prevailing 
practice, down nearly to the middle of last century, 
w.as to have three meals in the day, the mid-d.a 3 %and 
not the evening meal, being the principal one. The 
habits of all classes were early ; four was a usu.al 
hoiu- for rising, and five for breakfast. Twelve was 
the dinner-hour, when it was the usage in England 
down to Queen Elizabeth’s time for every .mble, 
from th.at of the twenty-shilling freeholder, to the 
t.ahle in the baron’s hall and abbey refectory, to 
be open to all-comers, with free fare, bread, beef 
and beer. Supper followed in the evening, a less 
.ahimdant repetition of dinner. In the course of the 
last 120 years, a revolution has been going on in the 
hour of dinner, which has gradually got later tiU 
it has ^ reached the present usage of from six to 
eight in the eTOning among the more cultivated 
classes. _ The introduction of tea and coffee has, to 
a certain extent, changed our habits as regards 
meals. They form an essential part of our break- 
fast, which is later than that of' our ancestors, from 
nine to ten. The meal called tea is hut a p.art of 
dinner, and supper, as a regular meal, has nearly 
disappeared. A light meal, called luncheon, is often 
taken between breakfast and dinner. Our dinner 
has therefore come -■nearly to correspond with the 
supper of our ancestors. This change of hours 
has brought with it one important change to the 
better in social habits ; the excessive drinking, so 
common diuring the Georgian era, even among 
people of refinement, has disappeared; the long 
carousals of that period have been abridged to an 
hour, or half an hoiu-, spent over wine after dinner. 
In Britain, clinuer is, more than anywhere else, 
made a^ social meal, and an occasion of meeting 
one’s friends ; and public dinners, with toasts and 
after-dinner speeches, are a characteristically British 
mode of celebrating any public event or anniversary. 
In France and Italy, the gradual advance of the 
dinner-hour has not proceeded further than four or 
five o’clocli In Germany, the usage stiU obtains, 
to a large A'.tent, of an early dinner and a supper. 
One o’clock is a usu.al dinner-hour, and even the 
court hour has hardly advanced beyond three and 
four. In Vienna, and some other parts of Ger- 
many, it. is not uncommon to have five meals a day 
— breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper, 
MEAL. See Bke-U). 

MEAL-IV OEM, the larva of Tenebrio molilor. 



Tenehrio Molitor : 

1 and 2, perfect insect; 3, pupa; 4, larva (nieal-worni). 


coleopterous insect of a genus allied to Blaps (q. v.), 
but pos^ssing wings and wing-covers. The perfect 
insect is of a pitchy or dark chestnut colour, smooth. 


about half an inch long, with short ILjointed 
antennfe, and stout legs. It is a common insect in 
Britain, most active in the evening, abounding in 
granaries, mills, and houses in Tvhich considerable 
stores_ of meal or flour are kept ; as its eggs aro 
deposited among these substances, on which the 
l.arva feeck, often doing considerable injury. Stores 
of ship-biscuit often suffer from this cause. The 
larva is about -an inch long, thin and round, of 
an ochreous colour, -ndtli bright rusty bauds, very 
smooth and glossy, with six small feet, and twe 
very short antenn®. — Another species, T. dbscurus, 
has been introduced with American flour, and has 
become pretty common in some parts of Britain. 
The insect is of a dull black colour above ; the 
under parts, legs, and antenn®, chestnut. The larvii. 
is shining and p.ale brown.— Cleanliness and care 
are the best preventives of these pests. Meal- 
worms are a favourite and excellent food of catred 
nighting.ales. ° 

MEALY BUG {Coccus adonidum), in insect 
naturalised in our hothouses, and very injurious to- 
pine-apples and other plants. It is reddish, and 
covered w-ith a white powdery substance. See 
Coccus. 

MEAH, in Mathematics, is a term interpolated 
between two terms of a series, and consequently 
intermediate in magnitude. The Geometric Mean 
(q. V.) of two numbers is always less than their AnV/(- 
melic Mean (q. v.), and greater than their Harmonic 
Mean; and the geometric mean is itself a geo- 
metric mean between the two other means.’ 

MEAENS. See Kikcakdineshiue. 

MEASLES (known also as Eobeola and Moe- 
BiLLi) is one of the group of blood-diseases termed 
Exanlliemata[ci. v.), although, from the eruption which 
.appears on the surface of the body, it is sometimes 
chassed with the skin-diseases. It is communicable 
from person to person, and seldom occurs more than 
once in the same individual. Its period of incuba- 
tion — ^that is to say, the time th.at elapses between 
exposure to the contagion and the first appearance 
of the febrile symptoms which precede the eruption 
— is usually about a fortnight ; then come lassitude 
and shivering, which are soon followed by heat of 
skin, increased rapidity of the pulse, loss of appetite, 
and thirst. The respiratory mucous membrane is 
also affected, and the symptoms are very much the 
same as those of a severe cold in the head, accom- 
panied with a dry cough, a slight sore throat, and 
sometimes tightness of the chest. 

The eruption which is characteristic of the dis- 
ease usually appears upon the fourth day from the 
commencement of the febrile symptoms and the 
catarrh — seldom earlier, but not unfrequently some 
days later. It is a rash, consisting at first of minute 
red papul.®, which, as they multiply, coalesce into 
crescentic patches. It is two or three days in 
coming out, beginning on the face and neck, and 
gradually travelling downwards. The rash fades 
in the same order as it occurs ; and as it begins to 
decline three days after its appe.arance, its whole 
duration is about a week. The red colour gives 
way to a somewhat yellowish tint, and the cuticle 
crumbles away in a fine bran-lilce powder ; the pro- 
cess being often attended with considerable itching. 

. There are two important points in which it differs 
from Smallpox (q. v.), with which in its early stage 
it may be confounded these arc — 1. That the fever 
does not cease or even abate when the eruption 
.appears, but sometimes increases in intensity ; .and 
(2), that the disease is not more severe or . more 
dangerous because the eruption is plentiful or early. 
The character of the eruption, after the first day, 
will serve to remove all doubt regarding these two 
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diseases ; and .the comparative prevaienco of either 
disease in the neighbourhood will materially assist in 
mrming the diagnosis. It is distinguished from 
Scarlet Fever (q. v.) or scarlatina, (1), by the jire- 
scnce at the outset of catan hal symptoms, which do 
not occur Jn the latter disease, at any rate, prior to 
the cniption ; (2), by the absence of tlie throat- 
affection, which always accompanies well-marked 
cases of scarlet fever ; (3), by the character of the | 
rash, which in measles is said to present somewhat 
the tint of tlio raspberry, and in scarlet fever, that 
of .a boiled lobster; which in measles appears in 
crescentic patches, and in scarlet fever is universally 
diffnseil j tvliich in measles usually .appears on the 
fourth day, and in scarlet fever on the second day 
of the disease. 

In ordinary' imcomjilic.ated measles, the prognosis 
in almost always favniiralilc. The chief danger is 
from inflammation of some of flic te.vtures” that 
compose the lungs ; and in scrofidoiis children, it 
often leaves chronic pulmonary mischief behind it. 
jS'o ago is c.vempt from the disease, but it is much 
more common in childhood than siibseqiientl 3 '. The 
reason prob.ablj’ is that most persons h.ave it in 
early life, and arc thus protected from an .attack .at 
a later penod. 

In^ niild forms of the disc.ase, nothing more is 
requisite than to Iccep the patient on a low diet, 
attend to the state of the Iiowels, and prevent expo- 
sure to cohl, wIikIi is best .acooinpli'dicd bv keeping 
him in bed with the ordinarv warnitli to "which lio 
is accustomed in lioaltli. If tlie chest-sj'miitoms 
become urgent, tliey must bo tre.ated according to 
tlieir nature. Ilroiiclutis (q. v.), sometimes e.xtend- 
ing into Piicnmouia (q. v.), is most to bo fc.arcd. 

If the eruption ilisappear piomaturely, it m.aj' some- 
times lie brought back by placing tlie patient in a 
warm bath. In such cases, stimulants aro often 
required, but must, of course, oulj* bo given bj- 
tbe advice of tlio iiliysiciaii. The patient must be 
carcfiillj- protected from exposnre to cold for a week 
or two after tlie dise.aso has apparentlj- disappeared, 
as the lungs and mucous coat of the bowels arc for 
some time very susceptible to iiillainmatoi^- .att.acl^;. 

lilFASIIRE, in Mu^ic, is .a term applied to the 
quantity of notes which are placed in the b.ar, and 
avhich is generally called the fiwr, of which there 
arc but two kinds, viz., comnion time, containing an 
equal quantity- of notes in the b.ar, and triple time, ' 
containing an iim'qual qnantitj'. Common time is 


! -o — '1 time 

gcncrnily iiiarkt’il witU a (J ;it the bcguininc, which 
means that eiei^- bar contains four crotcliets, or 
tlieir a’, able in other notes. There .arc also other 
kinds of common time, avUich arc marked J, J, 
Triple time is marked J, Sometimes, in 

common time, ave liave V. Tlie h.aa-er figure indi- 
cates the parts of the .semibrca’c, .and the upper figitrc 
shcavs hoav manj- of these parts there are in tlie bar. 

MEATH, a maritime count}- of the proadnee of 
Leinster, Ireland, bounded on the east by the Irish 
Sea and tlie county of Dublin ; area, 90G square 
miles, or .'iSO.OSS .acres, of wliicli 5-t7,39I are arable, 
about 30,000 avasto, bog, &c. Pop. (1S51) IdO.TdS; 
aSGl) no, 075; (1S71) 93,55S, of avliom 89,140 .are 
Ivomnn Ciitliolics, b$2(> Protcstrint Episcopalinns, the 
rest Protestants of other denominations, XJio surface 
13 for the most part an undulating level, forming the 
eastern extremity of the great limestone plain of 
Ireland, and rising slightly towards the north and 
nortl^wcst. No minerals of any importnneo are 
r rich loam, and extremely 

fertile ; but it lias long been devoted almost entirely 
to pasture; the total extent under crops in 1S72 
being only 148,895 acres. In the same year, the 
cattlc^amounted to 170,201, the sheep to 221,103, 
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r and the pigs to 1G,130. The chief rivers are the 
a Doyno and Blackwater. The prinoip.sl towns are 
a Trim, N.av.sn, and Kells, in the first of which the 

- Msizes are held. M. possesses abundant me.sus of 
e internal communication, being intersected by numer- 
» ous roads and several railways, as .also by the Eoy.al 

- Canal. The coast-line is about 10 miles, but without 
1 any port of_ import.ance, even as a fishing-station, 
c The occupations of the people are almost exclusively 
fc agricultural. Thesohools in 1872 numbered 187, with 
t 1G,G12 pupils. Anciently, hL, which included West 
I Me.ath, aud probably portions of sever.al other adja- 

- cent coimties, constituted one of the kingdoms into 
! which Ireland w.as divided, the royal seat being 
t the celebrated Tomer or ‘ Tara of the Kings,’ the 

scene of the first preaching of Christianity under 
I St Patrick. After the English invasion, hi. was 
1 early occupied by Stronghow, and was erected into 
; a cminty palatine by Henr}- II., who confeired it 
* on Hugh do Lacy. From this time forward, it was 
. the scene of m.iny conflicts. In the end of the 
L remn of Henry VIII., it was Bep3r.ated into East 
J and u est hleath. Few Irish counties present 
I so many interesting relics of Irish antiquities of 
. .'ll! the v.srious periods. Celtic remains .abound 
.along the Boyne and Blackwater. The earthworks 
of the ancient roy.al se.at .at T.ar.a aro still disoemihlc, 
and some valuable and bigbly characteristic gold 
ornaments were there discovered. John’s castle at 
Tnm^ is one of the most extensive monuments of 
English rulo in Ireland. The round tower and 
sculptured crosses of Kells are singularly interesting ; 
and almost every parish in the county contains 
some relic of the •feudal or ecclesiastical structures 
which formerly covered the land. M. returns two 
members to parliament. 

MEAUX, a toini of Franco, in the department 
of Seinc-ct-Manic, on the river hlnrnc, 2.7 miles 
cast-north-east of P.aris. It is a bishoii’s see, and 
its c.athodraI, begun in the 11th c., is a noble Gothio 
Etriicturc. Bossiiot, the famous preacher, was 
bishop hero, and is hiiriod in tlie choir. Corn and 
flour from the water-mills on the Marne are sent to 
Iharis in barge quantities, .and there aro mamifnctiires 
of cotton and otlier clotlis, pottery, leather, salt- 
petre, &c. Pop. (1872) 9528. 

iilE'CCA (Om Al Kora^ Jlothcr of Cities), one 
of the oldest towns of Arabia, the capital of tlio 
prorinco of Hedjaz, and, through being tliebirtbiilaco 
of ^Iob.ainnied, tlio central anti most iioly city of .all 
Islam. It is situated in 21° 30’ K. lat, and 40° 8' E. 
long., 2 15 miles sontli of Medina, and about G5 miles 
c.ast of Jiddali, the well-known port on the Bod Sea, 
in a narrow, barren v.alley, siinoundcd by hare hills 
and s.aiitly jilains, and ■watered by the brook 7 X 0 ( 11 -' 
Al-Tarafoyn. The city is .about 1500 paces lon<-, 
mid about G50 bro.ad, and is divided into the Upper 
.and Lower City, with .about 25 chief quarters. The 
streets .are broad and rather regiil.ar, but unpaved; 
c.xccssivoly dusty in summer, and muddy in the 
r.ainy so.ason. 'The houses, three or four stories 
high, are built of brick or stone, ornamented with 
jimntings, and their windows open on the streets. 
The rooms aro much more handsomely fiiruishcd, 
and altogether in a better state than is usual in 
the East ; the inhabitants of ■ hi. making their 
living chiefly by letting them to the pilgi-ims (see 
Hajj) who flock hither to visit the Beit Ullah 
(House of God), or -chief mosque, containing the 
Kafiba ^q. v.), 'This mosque, capable of holding 
about 35,000 persons, is surrounded by 19 gates 
surniounted by seven minarets, and contains several 
rows of pillara, .about 20 feet high, and about IS 
inclics in diaincter, of marble, granite, 
aud common sandstone, wbicli at certain distances 
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are surmounted by small domes. A great number of 
people are attached to the mosque in some kind of 
ecclesiastical capacity, as katibs, muftisi’mueddins, 
&o. No other pubbc place or building, sacred or 
profane, of any importance, is to be found in this 
city, ivbicb also is singularly destitute of trees 
and verdure of any Idnd. It is protected by three 
castellated buildings, and is governed by a sherif. 
Ihe popidation has, in consequence of the rapidly 
decreasing niunher of pilgrims, fallen off consider- 
ably of late, from above 100,000 to hardly 40,000, 
vlio do not find the 100,000 annual pilgrims suffi- 
cient to keep them in the state of jirosperity of 
former years. The trade and commerce of M. 
hardly deserve mention; the chief articles manu- 
factured there are chaplets for the pious pilgrims. 
The townspeople themselves are lively, polished, 
and frivolous, and growing up amid an immense 
concourse of strangers from aU p.art3 of Asia, arc 
generally able to converse in three or four eastern 
languages. Respecting the history of M, it was 
known to Ptolemy already as Macoraba, and first 
belonged to the trib'^ of the Kosaites, later to the 
ICoreish. Mohammed, who had been obliged to 
leave it precipitately (see Hedjbaji) in G22, returned 
to it and conquered it in 027. Within the course of 
the present century, hi. was taken by the Wahahites 
(1803), but given up again to the Pasha of Egypt, 
Mehemed Ali (1833) whose son, Ibrahim, was made 
Sheik El Haram — ‘of the Sacred Place.’ At present, 
however, M. is directly dependent on the sultan. — 
certain balm, called Balm of Mecca, is made from a 
plant which grows in abundance in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, called Besevr. 

MECHA'NICAL POWERS — MAOHI'NES. 
hlachines are instruments interposed between the 
moving power and the resistance, with a view of 
changing the direction ^ of the force, or otherwise 
modiij'ing it. Machines are of various degrees of 
complexity; but the simple parts, or elements of 
which they are all composed, are reducible to a 
very few. These elementary machines arc called the 
MEOHAiricAL Powers, and are usually reckoned as 
six in number, three being primary — viz., the lever, 
inclined plane, and pulley; and three secondary, or 
derived from the others— viz., the wheel-and-axle 
(derived fron. the lever), the toedye, and the screw 
(both derived from the inclined plane). To these 
some add toothed- wheels. What is special to each 
machine, will be found under its name ; a few 
observations applicable to all may appropriately be 
made here. 1. In treating of the theory of the lever 
and other mechanical powers, the question really 
examined is, not what power is necessary to move 
a certain weight, but what power is necessary to 
balance it ; what force at P, for instance (see Litver, 
fig. 1), wiU just keep W suspended. This once done, 
it is obvious that the least additional force to P will 
suffice -to begin motion. 2. In pure theoretical 
mechanics, it is assumed that the machines are 
without weight. A lever, for instance, is supposed 
to be a mere rigid line ; it is also supposed to be 
pei'fectly rigid, not bending or altering its form 
under any pressure. The motion of the machine is 
also supposed to be without friction. In practical 
mechanics, the weight of the machine, the yielding 
of its parts, and the resistance of friction, have to 
bo taken into account. 3. When the effect of a 
machine is to make a force overcome a resistance 
greater than itself, it is said to give a 'TnechanicaX 
advantage. A machine, however, never actually 
increases power — for that would be to create work 
or energy, a thing now known to be as impossible 
as to create matter. What is gained in one way 
by a machine is always lost in another. One pound 
at T,he long end of a lever wiU lift ten pounds at 


the short end, if the arms are rightly proportioned ; 
but to lift the ten pounds through one foot, it must 
descend ten feet. The, two weights, when thus in 
motion, have equal momenta ; the moving mass 
multiplied into its velociiy, is equal to the resisting 
mass multiplied into its velocity. When the lever 
seems to multiply force, it only concentrates or 
accumulates the exertions of the force. The 
descending one-pound weight, in the case above 
supposed, may be conceived as making ten distinct 
exertions of its force, each through a space of a foot ; 
and all these are concentrated in the raising of the 
ten-pound weight through one foot. The principle 
thus illustrated in the case of the lever holds good 
of all the other mechanical powers. 4. The object 
of a machine is not always to increase force or pres- 
sure ; it is as often to gain velocity at the expense 
of force. See Lever. In a spinning-factory, e. g., 
the object of the train of machinery is to distribute 
the slowly working force of a powerful water-wheel, 
or other prime mover, among a multitude of ter- 
minal parts moving rapidly, but having httle resist- 
ance to overcome. 5. The mechanical advantage 
of a compound machine is theoretically equal to the 
produqt of the separate mechanical advantages of 
the simple machines composing it ; but in applying 
machines to do work, allowance must be made for 
the inertia of the materials composing them, the 
flexure of parts subjected to strains, and the friction 
which increases rapidly with the complexity of the 
parts; and these considerations make it desirable 
that a machine should consist of ns few parts ns are 
consistent ivith the work it has to do. 6. The 
forces or ‘ Moving Powers ’ by which machines are 
driven, are the muscular strength of men and 
animals, wind, water, electrical and magnetic attrac- 
tions, steam, &o. ; and the grand object in the 
construction of machines is, now, with a given 
amount of impelling power, to get the greatest 
amount of work of the kind required. See Wore, 
PoOT-FOtWl). This gives rise to a multitude of 
problems, some more or less general, others relating 
more especially to particular oases — problems, the 
investigation of which constitutes the science of 
Ajiplied Mechanics. One of the questions of most 
general application is the following : If the resistance 
to a machine were gradually reduced to zero, its 
velocity would be constantly accelerated until it 
attained a maximum, which woidd be when the 
point to which the impe llin g force is applied was 
moving at the same rate as the impe llin g force 
itself (e. g., the piston-rod of a steam-engine) wovdd 
move if imresisted. If, on the other hand, the resist- 
ance were increased to a certain point, the machine 
would come to a stand. Now the problem is, between 
these two extremes to find the rate at which the 
greatest effect or amount of work is got from the 
same amount of driving power. The investigation 
would be out of place here, but the result is, that 
the greatest effect is produced when the velocity of 
the point of application is one-third of the maximum 
velocity above spoken of. The moving force and 
the resistance should therefore be so adjusted as to 
produce this velocity. 

MECHANICS is the science which treats of the 
nature of forces and of their action on bodies, either 
directly or by the agency of machinery. The nature 
of force will be found treated of under Eorce. The 
action of forces on bodies may be in the form of 
pressure' or of impiUse, and may or may not prodpco 
motion. "WTien the forces are so balanced as to 
preserve the body affected by them in a state of 
equilibrium, their actions are investigated in that 
branch of mechanics called Statics (q. v.) ; when 
motion is produced,, they are considered under 
the head of Dynamics (q. v.), or Kinetics. The 
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eqiiilibriuin and motion of fluids (including liquids -vmtings of Aimenian literature ; tlicir editions are 
treated in tlic subordinate brandies miivcrsally admitted to be tbc best and most 
ot Hydrostatics and Hydrodynajiics ; tboiigh tbe correct. They also issue a journal^ •\vbicli is much 
special terms Aerostatics and Ahrodynamics (for read throughout tho Levant.— Compare Bone Lc 
Y’hich the comprehensive term Pneumatics is often Convent de Sl-Lazare d VenisCy ou Ilistoire succwctc 
used) arc Bomctinies employed to designate those deVOrdre dcs Mcchiiarhtes ArmCniens (Funs, 1S3^)^ 
portions of the science of mechanics in -which the xxt ct 

action of gaseous bodies is treated of. jMEOITLIIh. See ^lALTNES. 

ilic science of mechanics owes very little to the ATT'/mr TiU’.TT'RTT'R r* c!r‘TTWT«’*p v?cr 
ancient nliilosonlicra. Tl.nv ,Wf1. tl.. ..A’;" 


n.n „ r r ’ rr- 5130 Bqnarc miles, and the non. (1S75) 553.734. 

nclined iflano and its denv.atives, to that of the M.-Schwerin is watered by several rivers, the most 

!r,r ’“POft-H't of wlnoh are the Elbe and tlie War- 


r • 1 , imiiortant of which are the Elbe and tlie War- 

mg from the rnneq.lo of cqmhhruun on the lever, „ow, and has a great n.any lakes and ponds jde d- 
strncU out the idea of a ccntio of gnavityr for every i„g abundant .supply of fish. Thl country is 
body and mveafgatod the position of that pmnt generally flat, althong^i hero and there iXSed 

I:l3f ssSIM; ksssss-s 


on a Pron 1 ‘ f "■‘‘‘'■''■'•■'>3. ploccd tho scimicc miindo (Rostock) and Wismar; there were in 1S75, 

'"n i' "'T- tclongiug to the two ports, .120 vessels, with a 

burden of 113,050 tons. Tho grand duchy 


„,,ypen3, on burden of 113,050 tons. Tho grand duchy 
list tbreo"of’"‘l of Solralrin, Giistroy^ 

Iws whirl. In ,‘t < ‘^covered the Rostock, amnVismar. TIic capit.al is Schwerin. Tlie 

each minra t tl ’ ” bo.hes-addcd central and south-east districts arc tho most densely 

Iral thnn^eall'^ T iri- The people of both the Mecklonburg 

•q tl 158- •ippo.tred Rcsrtoifa (Uichics (Schwerm .and Strclitz) are fertile most 

If t l . wl, .amalgamation with 

of the suhjea M.as first haul down in a satisfnc- their Saxon neighhonrs has largely Germanised 
tors manner, and tho nu'oh.amcal principles which the original racl The predonnnatim' form of 
all. Iftho eall'h wrrr“«7‘''^ t /“'X •''t .the siir- religion^ tile Lutheran, Roman Catliolio°nnd other 
Inotlnll of the 1 1 . t ° r t ° ° churches numbering about 1100, while there are 

m. sirrr tI n.’ll a i Row- upwards of 3000 Jews. Much has boon done of 

Ta^^.,ls . will I 1 I extending tho educational organis- 

In To adlal.rl.l "'‘"■''"7''"" e'".tnbntmp grc.itly „tion of both duchies, ’although the lower cTasses 
Ihe .rwK 1 m 1 '>,"'‘'>'«.,«PPlY<l to It do not yet enjoy ns many adyant.ages as in some 

foiled In i l l W a ‘f’ oaleuliis, which w.as other districts of Gennany. Resides the university 
found to be a ncap.m of immense power. From nt Rostock (q.v.), there are live gsTuiiasia, and 

l.avoilll^l.t numerous burgher, parochial, and other sei.ools. 

or oVllw l ' f The troops of M.-Scliwcrin number in time of 

I™ nllill Tlnl" ir'^r i' ‘in "i i ^ i” chad names pc.aco 2700 men, and avhen on a svar-footiug, 53S0' 
T i T® i V Clmr-ant, ,„cn. Tlie principal towns are tho caj.ital Sohsveriu, 

'lt<ra/,,q«c Ana/y. Lndwigslnst, Rostoelc, GUstrow, nnd Visiiiar. The 
07 »C not oiilj B. stoin.atised the subject, but cnor- grand-^luke, ^vliosu iiowors are limited by a mixed 

ami ill’fin“nT‘''r'l 'l /"’"''T “''I'i 1 ”• coiistitiition.al form ot government, bas 

applications. 1 he hast pv.at .a.Mitmns to tlio science the title of Roy.al nighness, .and is styled Prince 

tim ''VV-'''"'- Wends, .and of Schwerin and Vi.ateehiirg, 

the name of the principle .if \ a, in,,., Act, on The Count of Schwerin, and Lord ot Rostock, St.arg.ard 

’i‘® "'t"*' * 1-1!“ n *c. Tho two Mecklenburg duchies have proimiciai 

?° l?l Eonkin Bour &c., form e.atates in common, which meet once a year, .alter- 

.an extensive and diflieult branch of applied matho- natcly at Jilalchin .and Sternberg. This united 
niatics, chieUy of the theory of simtiltaueous differ* chamner consists of GSi landowners and the renre* 


this time, a constant successicui of illustrious men 
have prosecuted the study of theoretie.al mcclmiiics, 
or of subjects connected with it. Tho chief names 
are Daniel Bcriiouilli, Euler, !>’ Alembert, Clairaut, 


ential equations. 


Bcntatives of forty-seven provincial boroughs ; while 


hlECIIITARISTS, a congregation of Armenian the country people have no representation. There 
Christians, who reside on the island of San L.azaro .at is no general budget for hf.-S. ; tlicre arc three 
Venice, hut who Iiavc also obtained a footing in entirely distinct systems of finance. TIio budget of 
France, Austria, Tiirlicy, Russia, &c. They derh-o the first system, called tho administration of the 
tlieir name from JlnniiTAn (i. c., tho Comforter) sovereign, is estimated at .about 12 million marks; 
DA Pm-Ro (born 1G70, died 17'lfl), avho, in 1701, tho second, the states administration, lias but small 
founded at Constantinople a religious society for resources to dispose of : the' ordinary bud"ct of tlio 
tho jiurposo of d.lTusing a hnowlodgo of tho old common administration of tho sovoreieu and the 
Armenian language and literature, 'ijubscqucntly, states w.as, for 1S7G— 1877, about 2,000,000 marks 
tho M. removed to tho Morca, and thence, on tho Tlie public debt is upwards of 43* million marks 
conquest of that portion of Greece by the Turhs M.-S. has two votes in the Federal Counoil, and si.x 
in 1715, to San Lazaro, which was gr.antcd to them rcprcsontatlvos in the imperi.al diet 
by tlio Venetian government.— Tlie M. acknow- y/is/ory.— Tlie hiccldenbnrg ter^'itory, anciently 

lodge tho supremacy of the Roman pontiff. Their occupied by Germanio, and aherwards by Slavoiii'c 
most useful ocoiqiation is i.nuting tho classic tribes, was finally subdued, in tbe 12tb c., by Henry 
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the Lion, Duke of Saxony, avho, after thoroughly the best in Germany ; the horses especially are 
devastatmg the countrj^, and compelling the small held in high esteem. The principal products are 
number of inhabitants remaining after the -n-ar to corn (which is exported to Scandinavian and British 
adopt Christianity, restored the greater part of the ports), cattle and sheep (which are sent to the 
temtorv to Burewin, the^ heir of the slain Slavonic markets of Hamburg and Berlin), wool, tobacco 
pmice, Xildot, and gave hini his daughter in marriage, butter, cheese, fish, fruit, hides, &c. The matricu- 
Thc country at that period received its present lar contribution of both duchies towards imperial 
designation from its principal settlement, Mikilin- expenditure amounted in 187S to 890,500 marlrs, 
burg, now a village between Wismar and Bniel. In the share of M.-Strelitz hein-r 132,364. 

cilrkir™DiirjoLnn“Il^^^^^^^^^^^ ''i^trodimJtte p MECp-NIC ACID (C HO ,3HO + GAq), (from 
Protestant doctrines in 1550, and his grandsons, Gr- poppy) an acid existing m opium, which 
tVolf-Friedrich and Johann Albrecht, foundel the ® ® per cent of it. Both 

lines of Mecklcnbiirg-Schwerin and Mecklenhiir^- .acid and its salts assume a charactenstie blood- 
Gustrow,, which -were, however, deprived of tlTe 

ducal title in 1027, in consequence of their adhesion employed by the toxicologist m 

to the Protestant cause's when the imperi.al general traces of opium. As, however, the 

W.allenstein uhas proclaimed duke of all Mecklenburv. alkaline sulphocy.anides which exist normaUy in the 
In 1032, Gustcaiais Adolphus of Sweden restore'^ gl™ a precisely simil.ar tint wath the persalts 

his kinsmen, the deposed dukes, to their domains. ** necessary to be able to distmgmsh the 

After various subdivisions of the ducal line into the “ 1™° from the sulphocyanide of iron, 

branches of Schwerin, Strelitz, and others, and the t'=''‘=k’oride of gold or of corrosive 

successive extinctioii of several of these coUateral siijihraate remo^s aU doubt by disclnarging the 
houses, the Imperial Commission, which met .at 1° sulphocyanide, but not affecting the 

Hamburg in 1701, brought .about the settlement of meconate of iron, 

a family compact, by which it was arr.aiiged that MECO'HITIM. This term is applied to the 
Schwerin and GUstrow should form one duchy, .and earliest m.atter discharged from the bowels of a 
Strelitz, with E.atzehurg and Starg.ard, Jlirow and new-born infant. It is of a brownish-green or 
Kemerow,'.anothor independent sovereignty. After almost black eoloiir, acid to test-paper, but devoid 
this, veiy few events of importance occurred till of odour, .and rapidly putrefying on exposure to air. 
the accession in Schwerin, in '1785, of Friedrich It is tisa.ally regarded as a product of the fcetal liver, 
Franz, who obtained the title of grand duke in 181.5, but, according to Lehmann, it contains neither 
and died in 1837, after a long reign, which he had bili.ary acids nor bile-pigment. When examined 
made highly coiiducive to the internal welfare and under the microscope, it is found to consist of an 
external reputation of his hereditary dominions. nbund.ance of cylinder epithelium of a beautiful 
The reign of Friedrich Franz II., who succeeded green tint, of mucus-corpuscles, and of f.at, with 
his father, Paul Friedrich, in 1842, was disturbed '"’hich there is a good deal of cholesterine. 

MEDAL (Fr. mcdaille, Lat. mciallum), a piece 
of metal in the form of a coin, not issued or cLu- 


P T ““T r O'- of illustrious action or event 

ms Uvf i excitement of The study of med.als, interesting in an historical 

V t stimulus to the popular ferment, a„d .antiquarian point of view, is also important as 
and the cistiubanoes could only be queUed by the iUustrating the contemporary state of art Like 
interventior of Prussian troops. Both as members ^ • j • . ^ 

+1,0 T,ra^f\ c ^ Mieuiuer^ coins, medals belong to Wo periods, ancient and 

of the north Germ.an Confederation and of the modem, sep.arated V n aride interval. To the 

“aintaraed their former belong those pieces issuing from the mint 

ME ciLE^BHRC t°T 7 ^1 “ rnadaffioas, of the size of 

Mh CXLEMiUIlG-STRE LITZ, a grand duchy the aureus m gold, of the denarius in silver, and of 

of Germ.any, composed of two ^tmet portion3_ of the first or barge brass in copper. They are gener- 
temtory, mz., St.argard (by far the larger ihvision, ally supposed to have been struck on occasions 
east of Mecklenburg-Sohwenn) and similar to those on which medals are coined in 
the principality of Eatzebnrg (between Mecklenburg- modern times, on the accession of an emperor, on the 
hchu eim and Lauenbiirg), and comprising an area achievement of an important victory, or as specimens 
square miles, with .a pop. of workmanship ; hut there are circumstances which 
(1875) of 95,073. The country IS flat, .and sunilar countenance the belief that they were circulated as 
^ clnaracters to Schwenn, .although, money. Med.aUions prior to the time of Hadrian 
is less 1 the sea, the climate are r.are and of great v.^ue— one of the most beaii- 
^ changeable. Strelitz, .as tiful and most famous being a gold medallion of 

bf'r -H-Xii representaW’-c ebam- Augustus Ccesar — from Hadrian to the close of the 

n.if Jnni,..! the lordship of E.atzehurg Empire they are comparatively common. Of the 

rliror-flTr u,, lu governcS Eoman medallions, some w'ere struck by order of 

rnnsJ.Woif ^ ^and dukc, wlio possesses verj^ the emperors, some by the senate ; the latter may he 
Se rev^uer^m knonmby being inscribed with the letters S. c! 

S>T,,.ocnr,t.,f ' duke gave Eatzehurg The larger bronze medallions .are of admir.ahle 

1 ^ M.-Strelitz avorkmanship. In some of them, a ring of bronze 

and one rpr.rf.so f Council of the empire, surrounds a centre of copper, and the inscrip- 

rlht oFneariv iwo*“ Mr ''' R M.-Strelitz has tion extends over both metils.’ Ho portrait of^a 
iiistorvotbf StrJlitr spp^^ person nol princely occurs on any ancient medal, a 

■Tb JATppl-ipni. ^ ^ 1 . remarkable circumstance, considering the numer- ! 

tiiral ®“tially agncul- ous contemporary statues of poets, fistorians, and 

oirfhe L^nd philosophers. The Contorniati .arc bronze medals 

nndV M 9frpl,>r square miles, marked with furrows (conforni), distributed at the 

vnti^n ' T5 p P"**'*® games, and apparently also in use as money, 

ation. The cattle of the duchies are considered Numerous medals and medallions were struck in the 
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Greek provincee of the liomen empire, of leF"! siili- 
Btance and tliiclmc';?, for tlio ?nost part, than tlio-ic 
of Eoine. The Sicilian medals are of very line work- 
manship, particularly one with a head of Ceres, and 
on the reverse a Victory crowning a (itpirc in a c.ar. 

klodorn mcdala hcein in the Idth c., hut few wero 
stnick prior to the 15tli. 1‘ortrails of non-princely 
persons arc freely introduced after the ICtli century. 
An aireetation of the classical takes from their value 
as illustrations of contemporary life. Most European 
countries possess a succession of medals from the 
15th c. onwards. The hc.st in iioint of design of the 
15tli c. medals are those wrought hy Victor Pis,ani 
of Verona, and inscribed ‘ Op\Ls I’isani Pictoris.’ The 
medals of the popes form an unbroken scries from 
the time of Paul 11, who filled tbo j).ap.al chair from 
1-IGl to 1471. Those that purport to bo of e.arlier 
pojjcs are all known to bo, in ])oint of fact, of later 
date. The reverse generally be.ars the cross-keys 
and mitre, and the obverse the head of the reigning 
pope. Some of the mcdala of Julius II., Eco X., anti i 
Clement VII. have an csjiccial value, .as h.aving 
been designed by Uaplinel and Giulio Rom.ano, anti 
ongmaved hy ISenvenuto Cellini. A ICth c. metl.al of 
Sicily is prob.ably the first instance in modern times 
of the use of a medal .as a vehicle of pohtic.al satire ; 
it is directed by Frederick If. against his advcrsaiy, 
Ferdinand of .Spain, uhoso hc.ad is on the obverse, 
avitlj the inscription, ‘ Ferdinandiis R. R, Vctiis Viilpcs 
Orbis ; ’ and on the reverse a wolf c.arrying ou a 
slicep, avith ‘ Jugnm ineum Huave est et opus mciim 
Icvo.’ Satirical med.ils were afterw.ards common in 
the Low Coiintrn s. A medal representing V.an 
neuliingon, the Dutch ambassador, in tlio ch.arnctcr 
of .Tosliiia arresting the cour.se of the sun, is said to 
have Fo exasperated Louis XIV., who w.as under- 
stood to he t^giilied by that lurnin.aiy, .as to c.ause 
the whole hostile force of Franee to bo brought 
.against Holland. .Some of the Dutch mcdala .are 
noted for the elaborate views, maps, and plans 
engraved on them. France iiroduced few mcd.al.s 
prior to the lime of Louis XIV. ; but there is a scries 
ilhnitrative of the child events in tho life of the 
Grand Monnrmie, and another devoted to the career 
of the First Lapnleon. The .Spanish mcd.ahi begin 
with Gon.salvo nlioiit 1500. .Scotland produced one 
of the earliest of modern medal.s, struck by David 
IT., lierli.aps during his e.aptivity in England, and 
formed on the model of tho nolAcs of Edward HI. 
Englisli medals only hegin with Henry VHL, and 
from Edward VI. onwards, there is an unbroken 
succession of coronation medals. Tho .Scottish gold 
coronation medal of (Riarles 1. is tho first medal 
stnick in Rritain witli a legend on the edge. Tlio 
medals of tho Conimonwealth and Cimrlcs 11. archy 
Simon ; those of Qiiocii Anno record the achieve- 
ments of Marlhorough. Jledals, in connection svith 
Ntrjil.s.MA.Tlc.s (q. V.), arc treated of by tlio various 
writers on that subject. 

Med.ahs in tho iiresont d.sy are conferred by tlio 
sovereign ns marks of distinction for eminent worth 
or nolilo conduct, more particularly for iiav.al nnd 
military scn-iecs. Such medals of honour arc seldom 
of grc.at intriiisio value, tiieir worth depending 
merely on the nssoointioiis conneeted witli them. 
They have rihhons attached, with elasjis or small 
bars, each of which hears tho name of a iiarticiilar 
action. The Wntcrloo modal is of silver, with tho 
head of George IV. (Princo Regent), a winged Vic- 
tory, and tlio words ' AVaterloo,’ * Wellington j ’ it 
hangs from a crim.son ribbon, witli a narrow stripe 
of blue near cacli edge. Tlio Crimean mcd.al, also of 
silver, is altaolicd to a blue riblion witli yellow 
I edges when worn for sorvico in tho Crirac.s, and to 
a yellow ribbon with bine edges when for service in 
tho B.sltio. Good-servico medals of silver wero 
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instituted in 18.70 and 1831, and rules formed for 
their d!.strihution among meritorious sailors, soldiers, 
and marines. The nav.sl modal is worn suspended 
from a blue, and the military from a crimson ribbon. 
There are also various British medals svhich have 
been conferred for services in the Peninsula, India, 
fee. On every medal is engraved tho n.smo, rank, 
&c., regiment or ship of tho recipient of it. Medals 
ami dcoonstions do not seem to li.svo been over 
conferred ns rewards in tho army or navy prior to 
tho Commonwealth. Tlio Frenoh milit.aiy mcd.al 
nnd tho .Sardinian war-medal were some time ago 
bestowed to a largo extent on British ofTicers, 
soldiers, seamen, and m.arincs. Tlio former exhibits 
the effigy of Napoleon III., surmounted Iiy an e.igle, 

I and is worn from a yellow rilibon with green 
borders ; tho latter is charged vvith tiio cross of 
Savoy, nnd suspended from a sky-blue ribbon. No 
medal of honour from .any foreign sovereign is 
allowed to ho worn or accepted by any British 
subject witliont tlic sanction of the Queen. 

j'IEDA'LIjION (in Architecture), a circular p.anel 
containing a bas-relief of a head, bust, figure, fee. 

MEDE'A, in Greci.an legend, a famous sorceress, 
tlie d.sughter of Aete.s, king of Colchis, and of tho 
Occ.snid Idj-ia, or of Hcc.ste. She married Jason, 
tho leader of tho Argonauts (q. v.), and aided him 
in obtaining the Golden Fleooc. Jason, after his 
return home, being desirous to ho revenged on 
Pciias for tho murder of his jiarcnts and his brother, 
JL persuaded the dauglitcr of Polias to cut liim in 
pieces and boil him, in order to m.alco him young 
again. Jason and she fled to Corinth, wlierc, .after 
she lind been Ids arifo for ten years, lie ropiidi- 
nted her, to marry Gl.auco or Creusa, and M., in 
revenge, sent by her son to her rival a poisoned 
rolie or diadem, tlio vimlenco of wbicb dcstro 3 -cd 
both her and her father. M. then slew tho 
ciiildren which sliu had born to Jason, and fled to 
Atlions ill a chariot drawn hj’ dragons, wliioh sho 
obtained from Helios. There sho was received hy 
yEgeus, to whom she boro Modes ; hut afterwards 
bcing coinpelled to floe from Athens, she tool: Modes 
to Aria, tlio iuhahitants of wliicli svero thenceforth 
c.allcd Modes. Sho finally hcc.amo iminorhal, and 
the spouse of Achilles in the El^-sian Fields. .Such 
is tlio classic legend, which afforded material for 
many productions of the tragic muse, nnd subjects 
for tho painter and oouliitor, and whicli even in 
modern times lias been so emi>loj'cd. 

MEDELLIN, a citi' of tlio United Slates of 
Colombia, South America, in the iirovlncc of Antio- 
quia, nnd .50 miles soutli-east of the city of tlmt 
name, between the ranges of the Central and ■West- 
ern Cordilleras. It is a licautiful town, and, placed 
at nil elevation of .about 5000 feet .above sc.a-levcl, 
its climate is exccodinglj- plo.as.ant. It is the eiitrc- 
p6t of trade for the Biirroimding district, and con- 
tains a population estimated .at 15,000. 

ME'DIA, in .ancient times, the n.amo of tho 
north-western part of Iran, avliich av.as hounded' b}’ 
tlio Gasninu Sea on tho N., hy Persia on tho S., 
hj* Pnrthia on tho B., and by Assyria on tho W. 
The northern ])orlion of tlio country is vciy 
mountainous ; the south is a rich and fertile 
tract. M._ at present forms the Persian provinces 
of Azorhijan, Gliilan, Maz.ander.anJ and Irak- 
Ajcrai, and tho nortlicni portion of Luristan. Tlio 
Medians avcrc in language, religion, and manners 
vciy nearly allied to tho Persi.ans. After tliej' had 
sliakcn oil' tho jmko of tho Assyri.ans, their tribes 
united aliout 70S B. c., according to tho common 
account, choso Dejoces (Kai-KohadJ for their chief, 
and made Echatana their capital. His son Phraortes, 
or Arphaxad, subdued tho Persians. Cyaxares (IC.ai- 
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Kaous), the son of Phraortes, in alliance with Nabo- 
polaosar, long of Babylop, overthrew the AssjTian 
empire about G04 n. C., spread the terror of his 
arms as far as Egypt and the furthest bounds of 
Asia Jlinor, and vanquished the brigand hordes 
of Scythia, who had carried their ravages as far 
as S3Tia. He was succeeded by his son Astyage 
(Asdehak), who was deposed (560 n. c.) by his own 
grandson C^mis (Kai-KJiftsru), king of Persia ; and 
from this time the two nations are spoken of as one 
people. Ecbatana, the capital of M., became the 
summer residence of the Persian kings. After the 
death of Aoxander the Great (324 n.c.), the. north- 
west portion [Atropatene) of M. became a separata 
kingdom, and existed till the time of Augustus; the 
other portion, under the name of Great If., forming 
a part of the Syrian mbn.archy. M was on several 
occasions separated from Persia. In 152 B. c., 
Mithridates 1. took Great M. from the Sjtians, and 
annexed it to the Parthian empire, and about 36 
n. c. it had a king of its own, named Artavasdes, 
against whom Mark Antony made war. Under 
the Sassanian dynasty, the whole of M. was rmited 
to Persia. It became, during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, the stronghold of the Turkoman tribes 
Kara-Koinlh, or ‘ Black Sheep,’ and Ak-Koinl6, or 
‘ White Sheep.’ 

In early times, the Modes were a warlike race, 
possessed of an enthusiastic love of independence, 
and distinguished for their skill with the bow. They 
were also celebrated for their horsemanship, and it 
was from them that the Persians adopted this and 
other favourite exercises and acquirements. In sub- 
sequent times, they appear to h.ave become eflemi- 
natod by luxury. (See the works of Xenophon, 
Strabo, and Ammianus.) 

IME'DIATE, in the old German empire, a term 
applied to those lordships or possessions which were 
held by feudal tenure under one of the greater vas- 
sals, and so oiJy mediately imder the emperor as the 
supremo feudal lord. Many of the smaller states or 
lordships were gradually reduced to this condition 
as the neighbouring greater states increased in 
power ; ancl amidst the changes caused by the wars 
of the French Revolution in 1803 and 1806, many 
small stahs were thus mediatised, in which the 
greater stales found a sort of compensation for their 
losses in other quarters. The term continued to bo 
employed even when the feudal sovereigntj' of tho 
German empire did not exist. At tho Gongress of 
Vienna, further mediatisations were effected; and at 
the present daj" tho people of many of the smaller 
existing states are anxious for a similar change. 
The question of mediatisation was one of those 
affecting the internal welfare of Germany which 
were most keenly agitated in 1848. 

MEDLkTOE, a term applicable to any person 
who endeavours to reconcile parties at variance. In 
theology, it is employed to denote Jesus Christ, both 
with respect to his sacrifice of Atonement (q. v.) — 
nmking God and man as one ag.ain, by satisfying 
divine justice, which otherwise demands the punish- 
nient of sinners — and with respect to his continual 
intercession (q. v.). Tho Roman Catholic Church 
represents saints as mediators of intercession, 
although not of atonement ; but this view is 
rejected by Protestants. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of an Army, next 
to the commissariat, is the most important of all 
the non-combatant sections. The surgical treat- 
ment of the wounded in actual fighting, and still more 
the combat with disease engendered by crowding, 
unhealthy stations, and the reckless habits of tho 
soldiery, necessitate a largo medical staff; for, on an 
average of the whole army, it is found that tho 


rate of sickness is at least triple that for the civil 
population. 

In the_ British army, every battalion, when at 
home or in the temperate zone, has a surgeon and 
an assistant-surgeon ; when in India or the tropics, 
another assistant-surgeon is added. In addition 
to these officers, there are numerous staff medical 
officers at all stations, who have charge of detach- 
ments, hospitals, &o. The active list of the medical 
officers comprised, in 1876 — 1877, 561 surgeons- 
general, deputy surgeons-general, surgeons-major, 
and surgeons. Besides these, there are between 400 
.and 500 medical officers, employed with the army 
in India. The tot.il estimate for medic.al establish- 
ments and services in 1876 — 1877, was £262,421. 

The medical department is governed by a director- 
genenal, who is a member of the War Office, and 
has charge of the surgical, medical, and sanitary 
arr.angement3 of the army. The special duties, pay, 
&c., of the several ranks, will be found under 
Surgeon. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, in the Navy, is 
only of less importance than the same department 
in the army, in that the sea-service is vastly more 
healthy than service upon land. After an action, 
the surgeon, of course, is in equal requisition in 
cither case. In the British navy, the medical 
officers in .active employ, in 1876, comprised 5 
inspectors-gencral, 12 deputy-inspectors-general, 81 
fleet surgeons, 123 staff surgeons, and 195 surgeons. 
The p.ay of these officers ranges from £2, 10s. a d.ay 
for a senior inspector-general of hospitals and fleets, 
to 11s. a d.ay for a junior surgeon. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, in point of 
law, h.ave l.ately been put on a new footing in m.any 
respects. The late statute (21 and 22 Vict. c. 90), 
and hater ones, gave the body of medical practi- 
tioners powers of self-government, so far as regards 
qualification .and tra inin g. All duly qu.alified 
persons .are now registered, and the register is 
published, though it is not in strict haw compulsory 
on practitioners to register themselves, the only 
disadvantage being that those who are not registered 

c. annot fill certain offices, and c.annot sue for their 
fees. Before the late acts, physicians were on the 
same footing as barristers, and could not sue for 
their fees, these being considered an honorarium 
which ought to be paid beforehand, and, at aU events, 
were not a legal debt. But the act remedies this 
defect as regards qu.alified registered practitioners. 
Another enactment of tho recent statute, which was 
intended to put down quacks, but avhich is still 
found to be capable of evasion to some extent, was 
the giving of power to justices of the peace to punish 
with fine of £20 or imprisonment those avho falsely 
pretend to be, or take, or use tho name or title of ,a 
physician, doctor of medicine, licentiate in medicine 
or surgery, bachelor of medicine, suigeon, general 
practitioner or apothecary. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Netley, an establish- 
ment for the technical education of medical officers 
for tho British and Indian military sendee. Candi- 

d. atcs are examined competitively in the ordinary 
subjects of professional knowledge ; and, passing 
satisfactorily through that ordeal, are then required 
to attend, for six months, at the Military Medical 
School, where they go through practical courses 
of military hygiene, mflitary and clinical-military 
surgery' and medicine, and pathology with morbid 
anatomy. As the school is attached to the Roj'al 
Victoria Hospital, which is tho great inv.alid dGpOt 
for tho whole army, the students have ample oppor- 
tunity of seeing theory exemplified in practice. Tho 
school comprises four professors, with £850 a year 
each, 4 assistant-professors having £450 each, and 
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usually about 40 medical candidate avuo receive , 
each 5'’. a day and lodgin^’-moncy. The annual co-t 
of the whole establishment is about £7000. 

ME'DICI, Tint, who ranhtd amon;; the first 
and most distinsruished {aTiiilii’S of the Florentine 
republic, owe their earliest di-tinction to the ruccesa 
with which they had piimued various branches of 
commerce, and the lili-Tal spirit in ayhich they 
devoted their wealth to purpo'cs of ocncr.al utility. 
From the bepiminy of the 13th c., the M. took part 
in .all the leading events of the republic ; and from 
the period avhen Salvestro de’ ^ledici attained the 
rank of gonf.alonicre in 1378, the family rose rapidly 
to pre-eminence, although the almost regal gre.atncs3 
which it enjoyed for several centres is more 
especially due to Giovanni do’ Medici, who died in 
1420, Icaanug to his sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo, a 
heritage ofavealth and honours hitherto unparalleled 
in the^rcpublic. With Cosmo (bom 13S9, died 14G4), 
on whom was gratefuUy bestowed the honoured 
title of ‘ Father of his countr 3 ’,’ began the glorious 
epoch of the M. ; while from Lorenzo is descended 
the collateral branch of the family, which, in the 
IGth c., obtained absolute rule over Tusc.any. 
Cosmo’s life, except during a short period, when tho 
Albizzi and other rival families re-established a 
Euccessfid opposition against the policy and credit 
of the III., was one uninterrupted course of pros- 
perity ; at once a munifieent patron and a success- 
ful cultivator of art and literature, he did more 
than any sovereign in Europe to revive the study 
of the ancient classics, and to foster a taste for 
mental culture. He assembled around him learned 
men of every nation, and gave liberal support to 
numerous Greek scholars, whom the subjection of 
Constantinople by the Turks had driven into exile ; 
and by his foundation of an academy for the study 
of tho philosophy of Plato, and of a library of 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental MSS., he inaugurated a 
new era in modern learning and art. But although 
these merits must be conceded to him, it must not 
bo forgotten that while ho retained the name of a 
republican form of government, and nominally con- 
fided the executive authority to a gonfaloniere and 
eight priori or senators, he totally extinmiished 
tho freedom of Florence. His grandson, Lorenzo 
the hlagnificent (born 1st January 1448, died 8th 
April 1492), who succeeded to imdividcd and abso- 
lute power in the state, after the murder of his 
brother Giuliano in 1478, pursued, with signal suc- 
cess, the policj'' of his famil}', which may be charac- 
terised as tending to ennoble individuals and debase 
the nation at large. He encouraged literature and 
tho arts, employed learned men to collect choice 
books and antiqmties for him from every part of the 
Imown world, established printing-presses in his 
dominions as soon as the art was invented, founded 
academies for the study of classicxvl learning, and 
filled his gardens with collections of the remains ^ of 
ancient art ; but when his munificence and concili- 
atory manners had gained for him the affection of 
the higher and the devotion of the lower classes, he 
lost no time in breaking down the forms of constitu- 
tional independence that he and his predecessors 
had hitherto suffered to exist. Some few Floren- 
tuies, alarmed at the progress of the voluptuous 
refinement which was smothering every spark of 
personal independence, tried to stem the current of 
corruption by an ascetic severity of morals, which 
gained for them the name of piagiioni, or weepers. 
Foi’emost among them was the Dominican fri.ar 
Girohamo Savonarola (q. v.), whose eloquent appeals 
to the people in Favour of a popular and democratic 
form of government, thre.atened for a time the 
overthrow of the M. ; but the jealousy of the 
Franciscans, and the vindictiveness of the papal' 
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court, avert- d tlitir doom. Savonarola’s inartyr.iom 
re-Jtored outward tranquillity to Florence, an-l 1. it 
the M. in undisturbed po.sscssion of absolute power, 
rietro (iKim 1-171). who succeeded his father L-irenr-i 
in 1492, possessed neither capacity nor pnulcnc- ; 
and in tiie troubles which the ambition of h-'r 
princes and the profligacy of her pojics brouqht 
upon Italy, by plunging her into civil and foreum 
w.ar, ho shewed himself treacherous and vacillating 
.alike to friends and foes. Lodovico Sfqrza, sur- 
n.amed tho ‘ Jloor,’ relj-ing on the friendship which, 
from the middle of the 1.7th c., had prevailed 
between the Sforza famil)- of Milan and the M., 
applied to him for assistance in cst.ablishing hi.s 
claim to the duchy of ^lilau ; but seeing that no 
reliance coidd bo placed on Pietro, he threw himself 
into the arms of Charles VIII. of France. The 
result was the invasion of It.aly by a French 
army of 32,000 men. Pietro, in hopes of con- 
ciliating the powerful invader, hastened to ineet 
the troops on their entrance into the dominions 
of Florence, and surrendered to Charlc.s the 
fortresses of Leghorn and Pisa, which constituted 
the keys of the republic. The magistr.atcs and 
people, incensed at his perfidy, drove him from 
the city, and formally deposed the family of the 
M. from all participation in power. Pietro, ■ivho 
as-.as slain in 1303, while fighting in the French 
ranks, and several of his kinsmen, made incflcctual 
attempts to recover their dominions, which were 
not restored till 1512. Tho elevation of Giovanni d_c’ 
Medici to the papal chair, imdcr tho title of Leo X., 
completed tho restoration of the family to their 
former splendour, while the accession, in 1523, 
of his cousin Giulio Medici to tho pontificate .as 
Clement VIL, and tho marri.ago of C.atharino, tho 
granddaughter of Pietro, to Henr}^ II. of I ranee, 
and her long rule over that country .as regent for 
her sons, together with' the military jiower of tho 
cadet br.anch (descended from a younger brother of 
the ‘F.ather of his country’), throw a weight of 
pow'cr into the hands of tho iM., avhioh_ rendered 
all attempts to maintain even a show of independ- 
ence futile on the part of the Florentines. Tho 
faintest indication of republican spirit avas at 
once crushed by the combined aid of the pope and 
Charles V. ; and though the legitimate male line of 
Cosmo was extinct (with tho exception of Pope 
Clement VII.), tho latter gave, in 1529, to Ales-, 
saudro, nnturril son of tlic lust prince liorcnzo IT,, 
the r.ank of Duke of Florence ; .and on his death, 
by assassin.ation, without direct heirs, in 15.>7, 
naised Cosmo I., tho descendant of a collateral 
branch, to tho ducal chair. Cosmo, knoaam ns tho 
Great, possessed the astuteness of character, tho 
love of elegance, and taste for litcr.aturc, but not 
the frank and generous spirit that had distin- 
guished his great ancestors ; and while ho founded 
the academies of painting and of fine .arts, made 
collections of p.aintings and statuary, published 
magnificent editions oi his own w'orks and those 
of others, and encouraged trade, for the protection 
of which he instituted the ccclcsiastic.al order of 
St Stephen, he was implac.able in his enmity, 
and scrupled not utterly to extirp.ato the race 
of the Strozzi, the hereditary foes of his House. 
His acquisition of Siena g.ained for him the title, of 
Grand Duke of Tusc.any from Pius V. ; and ho 
died in 1574, leaving enormous wc.alth and regal 
power to his descendants, who, throughout the ne.\t 
half century, m.aintained the literary and .artistic 
fame of their family. In tho 17th c., the race 
r.apidly degenerated j and after several of its rejire- 
sentatives had suffered themselves to be made tho 
mere tools of Spanish and Austrian ambition, tho 
last male represent.ative of tho line, Giovanni Gaston, 
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(lied in 1737, and liis only sister the Eleotress 'Pala- 
tine, the last of the hL family, expired in 1743. In 
accordance ^vith a stipulation of the Peace of Vienna, 
the grand duchy of Tuscany passed to the House of 
Lorraine. 

MEDICI'NA, a torni of Italy, in the province of 
Bologna, 1.3 miles east of the city of that name. 
Pop. 10,000. It is a thriving place, ^vith considerable 
trade and large markets. It has five churches and 
a theatre, and is surrounded by avails. It occupies 
the site of the ancient city Clalmia, of •which some 
remains are still ■visible. 

MEDI'CINAL PLANTS. Those plants of -which 
•some part or product is used in medicine, are very 
numerous, and belong to the most aridely different 
orders. In some orclers, particular properties are 
prevalent ; other medicinal species arc exceptional 
as to thpir properties in the orders to avhich they 
belong. Important properties And products are 
sometimes characteristic of a particular a’ciy limited 
_group of species, as in the case of the Cinchonas. 
Many medicinal plants are merely used by the 

E cople of the countries in avhich they groav,' others — • 
noavn as officinal plants — have a place accorded 
them in pharmacoptnias and in the practice of 
educated medical practitioners. ' Many plants, how- 
ever, are in high repute among the native physicians 
•of India, avhich have not yet found a place in any 
western pharmacopoeia, although a few of the most 
valuable have recently been introduced to notice in 
Europe. Of the plapts avhich have been rejected 
from the pharmacopoeias, but retain their place in 
rustic practice, some are really useful, and would be 
held in greater esteem if there were not preferable 
medicines of similar (juality; others haa’o oaa-ed 
their reputation merely to ridiculous fancies. Some 
medicinal plants are always gathered avhere they 
grow avUd, others are cultivated in order to have 
them in sufficient abundance. This branch of gar- 
•dening is carried on to a greater extent at -Mitcham, 
near London, than in any other part of Britain. A 
gi-eat boon has very recently been conferred on 
mankind — so recently that it has scarcely yet begun 
to be enjoyed — in the introduction of Cinchona 
(q. V.) trees into India, Ceylon, and Java, where 
■their cultivation has been commenced with every 
prospect of success, a continued supply of Peruvian 
Bark and of Quinine, their increased abundance, 
and a diminution of their price, being thus secured. 

Among the most valuable books on medicinal 
plants are Hayne’s Gelreue DarsldlunQ und 
Beschreibung der in Arzeneikunde gebraiichlichen 
Gewdehse (4 vols. Berlin, 1805 — 184G) ; Nees von 
Esenbeck, 'Weihe, Walter, und Eunke, Yolh'.ilndige 
Sammlung officineller PJlanzen (3 vols. DUsseldorf, 
1821 — 1833). — Pereira’s Materia Medica is also of 
very high exceUence. 

MEDICINE, Histop.y op. There is reason to 
believe that Egypt was the country in which the 
art of medicine, as well as the other arts of civilised 
life, was first cultivated -with any degree of success, 
the offices of the priest and the physician being 
probably .combined in the same person. In the 
•UTitings of Moses, there are various allusions to the 
practice of medicine amongst the Jews, especially 
■with reference to the treatment of leprosy. The 
priests were the physicians, and their treatment 
mainly aimed at promoting cleanliness and prevent- 
ing contagion. Chiron (q. v.), the centaur, is said 
to have introduced the art of medicine amongst 
the Greeks ; but the early history of the art is 
entirely legendary. See AiscuLAnus. 

With a passing allusion to the names of Pytha- 
goras, Democritus, and Heraclitus, who in their 
vaiious departments may be regarded as ha-ving 
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advanced the art of medicine, we arrive at the 
time of Hippocrates (q. v.). The advance which 
Hippocrates made in the practice of medicine was 
so great, that no attempts were made for some 
centuries to improve upon his views and precepts. 
His sons, Thessalus and Draco, and his son-in-law, 
Polybius, are regarded as the founders of the 
medical sect which was called the Hippocratean 
or Dogmatic School, ‘ because it professed to set 
out -with certain theoretical principles which were 
derived from the generalisation of facts and obser- 
vations, and to make these principles the basis of 
practice.’ 

Tlie next circumstance requiring notice in the 
history of medicine is the establishment of the 
school of Alexandria, which was effected by the 
munificence of the Ptolemies, about 300 years before 
the Christian era. Amongst the most famous of its 
medical professors are Erasistratus and Herophilus. 
The former was the pupil of Chrysippus, and prob- 
ably imbibed from his master his prejudice against 
bleeding, and against the use of active remedies, 
preferring to trust mainly to diet and to the vis 
medicatrix natures. It was about this time that the 
Empirics formed themselves into a distinct sect, and 
became the declared opponents of the Dogmatists. 
The controversy, says Bostock, in his History of 
Medicine, really consisted in the question — how far 
we are to suffer theory to influence our practice. 
While the Dogmatists, or, as they were sometimes 
styled, the Eationalists, asserted, that before attempt- 
ing to treat any disease, we ought to make ourselves 
fully acquainted with the nature and functions of 
the body generally, ■with the operation of medical 
agents upon it, and with the changes which it under- 
goes when under the operation of any morbid cause ; 
the Empirics, on the contrary, contended that this 
knowledge is impossible to be obtained, and, if 
possible, is not necessary ; that our sole guide 
must be experience, and that if we step beyond 
this, either as learned from our own observation, 
or that of others on whose testimony we can rely, 
we are always liable to fall into (dangerous, an(i 
often fatal errors. According to Celsus, who has 
given an excellent account of the leading opinions 
of both sects, the founder of the Empirics was Sera- 
pion of Alexandria, who was said to be a pupil of 
Herophilus. At this period, and for some centuries 
subsequent to it, all physicians were included in one 
or other of these rival sects, and, apparently, the 
numbers of the two schools were about equal. 

We learn from Pliny that medicine was intro- 
duced into Borne at a later period than the other 
arts and sciences. The first person who seems to 
have made it a distinct profession was Archagathus, 
a Peloponnesian, who settled at Kopao about 200 n.c. 
His treatment was so severe and imsuccessful that 
he was finally banished ; and we hear of no other 
Koman physician for abont a century, when Asele- 
piades, of Bithynia, acquired a great reputation. _ His 
jiopularity depended upon his allowing his patients 
the liberal use of -wine and of their favourite dishes, 
and in all respects consulting their inclinations. and 
flattering Jheir prejudices ; and hence it is easy 
to understand the eminence at which he arrived. 
He was succeeded by his pupil Themison of Lao- 
dicea, the founder of a sect called Methodics, vyho 
adopted a 'middle course between the Dogmatists 
and Empirics. Diu-ing the greater part of the first 
two centuries of our era, the Methodics were the 
preponderating medical sect, and they included in 
their ranks G. Aurelianus, some of whose writings 
have come down to us. They then broke up into 
various sects, of which the chief were the Pneu- 
matics, represented by Aretmus of Cappadocia, 
whose works are still extant ; and the Eclectics, 
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of •n'Lom Arcliigenea of Apamea ■n’.as tLc most 
celebrated. But the most remarkable avriter of 
tbis ago is Celsus (q. v.), avboso work De iledichia 
gives a sketch of tbe history of medicine up to his 
time, and the state in avhich it then existed, lie 
is remarkable ns being the first native Roman 
phj’sician whoso name has, been tr.ansmitted to ns. 
Tbe names of Andromachiis, the inventor of the 
Theriaca, a preparation avbich was ret-ained in our 
pharmacopoeias until the close of tbe last century — 
of Pliny the naturalist — and of Dioscorides, cannot 
bo altogether omitted in even the briefest sketch of 
the early history of medicine ; but their contri- 
butions to its progress dwarf into insignific.ancc 
when compared with those of Galen {q. v.), whose 
writings were universally acknowledged as ultimate 
authority, until they were attacked and publicly 
burned in the IGth c. by the arch-quack, ^ Para- 
celsus (q. v.). A le.imed and impartial critic, the 
late Dr Aikin, after giving full credit to G.alen for 
talent and acquirements, thus concludes : ‘ His own 
mass and modern inqirovements have now in a 
great measure consigned his writings to neglect, but 
his fame can onl}’ [lorish with the science itself.’ 
As in the case of llippocr.ites, his immcasur.ablc 
Euporiority over Ins contemporaries seems to have 
acted as a check to .all attcinids at further improve- 
ment. 

The first names of an}’ renown that occur subsc- 
qucntly to the death of Galen (about 10.’! A. D.) arc 
those of Onbasius, Alexander of Tralles, .-Etius, and 
Paulus /Egineta, u ho llourished between the fourth 
and Ecventh contunes. They were all zc.alous 
Galcnists, and those of their wntings which arc 
extant, are, for the most part, conipil.ations from 
their predecessors, and especially from their grc.at 
master. With tlio death of Panliis, the Greek 
school of medicine may be considered to have come 
to an end, for after his time no works of any merit 
were written in this language. The .Vr.abian school 
was now beginning to rise into notice. The e.arlie.st 
Ar.abio writer on medieino of whom wo have any | 
certain account is Alinini, who was contemporary 
with Paulus. 'I'lio most celebrated idiysiciaiis of this 
Echool were Rhar.c.s (who nourished in the 9tli c., 
and w.as the first to de.scnhe the small-pox), Aadcenna 
(q. v.), (who nourished in the llth c., .and whose 
Canon MuUcinm may bo regarded .as a cycloji.a'dia 
of all that w.as then known of medicine ami the 
collateral sciences), Allim .asis (whose works on the 
practice of surgery were for .several ages regarded 
.as btandard anlhorities), .Vven/oar, .and Averrhocs 
(q. V.), (who nourished in the Pith c., and w.as equally 
celebrated as .a physician ami a philosopher). The 
works of Hippocrates and Gahii, which, together 
with those of Aristotle, PI ito, and Euclid, were 
traiishatcd into Arabic in the nth c., formed the 
basis of their medic.al knowledge ; but the Ar.abi.au 
jibysicians did good service to medicine in intro- 
ducing new articles from the East into the European 
materia medica — as, for cxanqile, rhubarb, cassia, 
senna, camphor — and in making known what m.ay 
be termed tbe first elements of iih.’.rinaceiitical 
chemistry, such as a knowledge of dislill.ation, .and 
of the mc.ans of obtaining various juet.allic oxides 
and B.alts. 

Upon tbe decline of the Saracenic universities of 
Spain, which m.ay date from the death of Averrhocs, 
the only medical knowledge which remained was 
to bo found in Italy, where the school of Salcnio 
acquired a consider.ablo celebrity, which it main- 
tained for some time, till it was gr.adually eclipsed by 
the rising fame of other medical schools .at Bologna 
— where Mondini publicly dissected two human 
bodies in RSIS — Vienna, Paris, Padua, &c. Contem- 
porary avith Mondini, lived Gilbert, the first English 
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avritcr on medicine who acquired any repute ; and 
the next century gave birth to Linacre, who, after 
.studying .at Oxford, spent a consider.ablo time ah 
Bologna” Elorencc, Rome, Venice, and Padua, and 
subsequently became the founder of the London 
College of Physicians. It was in this (the 15th) c. 
that "the sect of Chemical Physicians arose, who 
maintained that all the phenomena of the living 
body may be explained by the same chemical laws 
as those which rule inorg.anic matter. Although the 
illustrations and proofs which they adduced were 
completely uns.atisfactory, a distinguished physio- 
logical school of the present day is merging into a 
very similar view, with, however, f.ar more cogent 
arguments in its support. The chemists of that 
age, with Paracelsus at their head, did nothing to 
advance medicine, except to introduce into tbe 
materia medica several v.iluable metallic prepara- 
tions. 

This period seems to have been prolific in origin- 
.ating new disc.iscs. It is in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries that we lic.ar most of leprosy and of 
the visitations of the pl.igue in Europe. Until the 
15th c., hooping-cough and scurvy were unknown, 
or, at .all events, not accurately described ; .and it 
was towards the close of tb.at century that .“ypliilis 
w.as first recognised in Italy (from wliieli country it 
rajlidly extended over the whole of Europe), and 
that the Sweating-sickness {Sudor Anplkanus) made 
its first apiicaranco in tbis country. 

In the IGth c., the study of human anatomy may 
be said to have been first fairly est.ablished by the 
real and labours of Vcs.alius (q. v.) ; and in this aud 
the succeeding century wo meet with the names of 
many physicians whose an.atomical and jihysiologic.al 
invcutig.ations materially tended, either directly or 
indirectly, to adv.ance the science of medicine. This 
w.as the eiiocb of Eust.achins, Fallojiius, Asellius, 
Haiwev, Rudbcck, Bartholin, M.alpighi, Glisson, 
Sylvius, 'Willis, Bellini, kc. Chemistry was now 
separating itself from alchemy, .and w.as 'ady.ancing 
into the state of a science, and a combination w.as 
now formed between its prineiples and those of 
jihysiology, which gave rise to a new sect of 
chemical ])h3’sicians, quite ilistinct from the sect 
represented two centuries previously by Paracelsus. 
They considered that diseases were roferrible to ' 
certain fermentations which took place in tbe blood, 
and that certain humours were naturally acid, 
and others natur.ally .allcalinc, and according as 
one or other of these predominated, so certain 
specific diseases were the result, which were to 
be removed by the exhibition of remedies of an 
opposite nature to that of the disease. They were 
soon succeeded by the filathematical Physicians, 
or tho I.atro-mathematic.al school, of which BorcUi, 
S.auv.ages, Keill, Jurin, Mead, and Freind were 
.amongst tho most celebrated. In proportion as this 
sect gained ground, tb.at of the chemists declined, 
while the old Galcnists were fast disappearing. _ To 
these riv.al sects must be added that of the Vitalists, 
which originated with Van Helmont (q. v.), and 
which, with some modifications, was adopted by 
Stahl and Hoirniaim. Tho greatest physician of tho 
17th c. w.as, however, unquestionably Sydenham 
(q. V.), who, though inclining towards the chemic.al 
school, did not allow his speculative opinions regard- 
ing the nature of discaso to interfere with his 
treatment. 

Tho most eminent teacher of medicine in the 
early part of tho ISth'c. was Boerhaavc, who was 
elected to tho chair of medicine at Leyden in 1709. 
Amongst tho piqiils of Boerhaavo must bo espe- 
cially mentioned Van Swieten, whose commentaries 
on the aphorisms of bis master contain .a_ large and 
; valuable collection of practical observations ; and 
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Haller (q. v.), the father of modem physiology ; 
■whilst amongst the most celehrated opponents of 
the Hallcrian theory, that irritahility and sensibility 
are specilic properties of the mnscnlar and nervous 
systems, must be mentioned IVhytt and Porterfield, 
physicians of high reputation in Edinburgh, and 
the former Professor of Jledicine in the university. 

In the article upon Cullen (q. v.), so full an 
account is given of ■the doctrines of that celebrated 
physician, that it is unnecessary to add more than 
that most of the distinguished physicians of the 
latter part of the ISth c. belonged to ■n’hat may 
be termed the CuUenian school of medicine. *His 
riows were .attacked arith great acrimony by his 
former assistant, John Broam, the founder of tho 
Brunonian system of medicine. In this country, 
the a-ieavs of Broaam avcre regarded as too ptmely 
theoretical, and did not acquire 003 - great popul.arity ; 
but on some parts of the continent, and cspecLally in 
Ital}’, they were very gcnerall 3 ’ adopted, and became 
for a considerable time the jireaaailing doctrine in 
several of tho leading mcdic.al schools. To supple- 
ment this meagre outline of tho progress of medicine 
in the ISth c., the reader is recommended to consult 
the biographical sketches of Monro, Blanc, the 
Hunters, Jenner, See. 

H are exclude certain popular quackeries, we may 
regard tho Brunonian as tho last of medical sects. 
The present century ma}' bo considered .as the epoch 
of physiological experiment and clinical obsera-.ation. 
The effioient labourers in tho field of medicine, 
during tho last sixty 3 'cars, haa'o boon so numerous, 
that it avould bo impossible to notice, in this aiiicle, 
even those whom ave deemed tho most celebrated, 
avhilo it worJd bo inaadious to attempt such a 
selcetion. 

Our matepa mcdica has received a largo number 
of most important additions, amongst avhich m.ay 
be especially noticed quinine, morphia, str 3 'chninc, 
iodine and tho iodides, tho bromides, liydroc 3 ’anic 
acid, cod-lia'cr oil, and chloroform. The physic.al 
diagnosis of disease h.as been facilitated to .an extent 
far^bo 3 -ond avhat'tho most s.anguinc physician of 
last century could have deemed possible, by the dis- 
coa'ery and practical application of the stethoscope, 
the ploxirnttcr, the speculum, tho ophthalmoscope, 
and tho l.aV/ngoscope ; while chemistry and the 
microscope .liavo been succcssfull 3 ' applied to the 
investigation of tho warious excretions, and espe- 
chally of tho urine and its deposits. 

Tho disooveiy^ of amccination as a means of pre- 
venting small-pox, although made (seo JESvenp.) at 
the close of last century, may bo reg.ardcd prac- 
t!c.all 3 ’ as belonging to the present, since a consider- 
.ablo time elapsed before its amluo was generally 
recognised. 

Tlio true and certain diagnosis between typhus 
.and t 3 q)hoid (or enteric) fever is duo to Ih-ing pli 3 '^si- 
cians ; and the discoverers of Bright’s disease of tho 
kidnevs, and of Addison’s disease of the supra-renal 
capsules, have only recently been lost to science. 

Tho treatment of many diseases, especially those 
of an inllamra.ator 3 ' n.ature, has been much modified, 
and in. most eases improved, especially during the 
host quarter of a eentiuy'. The rictiras to the lancet 
are far fewer than they formerly were, but if tho 
patients of the present d.ay run bttlo risk of being 
bled to death, there is an occasional chance of their 
erishing from the too copious administration of 
randy. The moral to be drawn by tho unbiassed 
observer of tho dejileting and tho stimulating modes 
of tre.ating inflammatory diseases such as pneu- 
monia and pericarditis, is, that nature ivill often 
cirect 3 cure even in spite of tho interference of too 
energetio physicians. It is established beyond all 
question by the statistics which have been collected 


by an eminent living physician, th.at the progi-css of 
pulmonar}' consumption is retarded for an average 
space of three years by the judicious administration 
of cod-liver oil ; due attention being, of course, paid 
to the general treatment of the patient. 

5IEDICK [Medicago), a genus of plants of the 
n.atural order I/eguviinosce, sub-order Papilionaceae, 
nc.arly allied to CLO^’EP. (q. v. , Trifolium), but 
distinguished from that and other kindred genera 
by the sickle-shaped, or, in most species, spirally 
tunsted legume. Tho species, which .are very 
numerous, are mostly annual and perennial herba- 
ceous plants, with leaves of three leaflets like those 
of clover, natives of temperate and warm climates. 
A number of them are found in Britain, and man 5 ’^ 
more in the south of Eiwope. They gencr-ally 
afford good green food for cattle, and some of them 
are cultivated like the clovers for this use, amongst 
which the most important is tho Purple hi. or 
Lucep-xe (q. V., M. saliva). Besides this, the Black 
hi., Noxsocir, or Lupuline (ill. lupulina), is one of 
the most generally cultivated It receives the name 
Black hi. from the black colour of the ripe pods, 
■which arc short, black, twisted, and arranged in 
oblong heads, and is nften called Yellow Lucerne, 
or Yellow Clover, from the colour of its flowers. 
It is a common native of Britain. In habit and 
general appearance, it is ver 3 ' similar to Trifolium 
procumbciis, or T. Filiforme. In British husbandry, 
it is now very generally sown in mixture with Red 
Clover and R 3 'c-grass, and is useful where a close 
turf is desired 

hlEDIETA'TE LI'NGHHS, Jury de. See 
Jury. 

hlEDI'NA (Ar.ab. City), or, more full 3 ’, hlEDINAT 
AL NABI (City of tho Prophet), also c.alled 
T.VDAn, Tm.An, Sec. (tho Good, Sweet, &c.), and men- 
tioned by Ptolemy ns Jathrippa: the lioliest city 
throughout hlohammedanism, next to hlcoca, and 
.the second capital of Hedjaz in Western Arabia, is 
situated about 270 miles N. of hiccca, and 140 
N. by E. of the port of Jembo on the Red Sea, 
.and contains .about 10,000 inhabit.ants (Burton). 
It consists of three princip.al p-arts — a town, a fort, 
and suburbs, of about the same extent as tho town 
itself, from which they are separated by a srido 
space (the hlunaldia). hi. is about half tho size of 
hlecca, and forms an irregular oval vrithin ,a w.allcd 
enclosure of 35—40 feet high, and flanked by thirty 
towers — a fortific.ation which renders hi. the chief 
stronghold of Hedjaz. Two of its four gates— viz., 
the Bab A1 Jumah (Friday Gate, in tho eastern waUj 
and the Bab .iVl hlisri (Egyptian ) — are massive build- 
ings with double towers. Tho streets, between fifty 
and sixty in number, are deep and nan'ow, p.avcd 
only in a few places. The houses are fl.at-roofcd and 
double-storied, and are built of a basaltic scoria, 
burned brick, and palm- wood. Very few public build- 
ings of any importance arc to he noticed beside the 
Grc.at hlosquo Al Haram (tho Sacred), supposed to bo 
erected on tho spot where hlohammed died, and to 
enclose his tomb. It is of sm.aller dimensions than 
that of hiccca, being a p.arallclogram, 420 feet long 
.and 310 feet broad, with a spacious centr.al are.a, 
called El Sahn, which is surrounded by a peristyle, 
with numerous rows of pillars. The hl.ausoleum, or 
Hujrah, itself is an irregular squ.are, 50—55 feet in 
extent, situated, in tho south-east corner of the 
building,' and scpar^itcd from tho walls of tho 
mosque by a pass.ago about 2G feet broad. A large 
gilt crescent above tho ‘Green Dome,’ sprinning 
from a scries of globes, surmounts tho Hujrah, a. 
glimpse into which is only attain.ablo through a little 
opening, called tho Prophet’s Window ; but nothing 
more is xdsible to tho profane eye than costly carpets 
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or liangings, three inscriptions in large gold 

letters, stating that behind them lie the bodies of the 
Prophet of Allah and the two califs — which curtains, 
changed whenever worn out, or when a new EuUan 
ascends the throne, are supposed to cover a square 
edifice of black inai-bic, in the midst of which stands 
Mohammed’s tomb. Its exact place is indicated by 
a long pearly rosary (Kaulcab Al Durri) — still seen 
in ISuG — suspended to the curtain. The Projihct's 
body is supposed to lie (imdcc.aycd) stretched at 
full length on the right side, with the right p.alm 
Eujiporting the right cheek, the face directed 
towards iMccca. Close behind him is placed, in 
the same position, Abubekr, and behind him Omar. 
The fact, however, is, that when the mosijue, which 
had been struck by lightning, w.as rebuilt in 892, 
three deep graves were found in the intcri,or, filled 
only with rubbish. Many other reasons, besides, 
malic it more than problematic whether the parti- 
cular spot at hi. really contains the I’rojihet’s 
remains. That his collin, said to be covered with .a 
marble slab, and cased with silver (no European has 
ever seen it), rests suspended in tlie air, is a stupid 
story, invented by Christians, and long exploded. 
Of the fabulous treasures which this sanctuary once 
contained, little now remains. As in Mccc.a, a 
great number of ecclesiastical officials are attached 
in some capacity or other to the Grc.at Mosque, 
•as Ulem.as, Mudarisin, Iinaums, Khatibs. .'cc. ; and 
not only they, but the townspeople themselves 
live to a great extent only on the jiilgrims’ alms. 
There arc few other notoworthj- spots to be men- 
tioned in M., save the minor mosques of Abubekr, 
Ali, Omar, Ralal, &.c. The private houses, how- 
ever, surrounded by gardens, fountains, &c., liave a 
very pleasing appearance ; and the city, although in 
its decay, is yet one of the busiest and most agree- 
able. Thirty Medressos, or public endowed schools, 
roiircsent what learning thcro is left in the citj-, 
once f, allied for its scholars. 

hlEDINA SIDO'NIA' (.\r.ab. Maliiialu-Shidn- 
vail, ‘City ofSidon,’ so called by the Moors because 
thej’ conjectured it to bo the site of the riia'iiiei.an 
Asiilon), a city of Spain, ‘J5 miles e.ast-south-e.ast 
of Cadir.. It has a ]iieture.sqne .and splendid 
njipearance at a distance ; but within, it is described 
.as ‘a whitened seiuilehro full of dec.ay.’ It is of 
Moorish origin, and contains a beautiful Gothic 
chureli, and extensive ruins of a c.astle. The town 
gives the title of duke to the descendantsof tlief.amoii.s 
Guzm.an the Good, and is otherwise noted in Spanish 
lii.story. I’opiilalion 10,899, who carry on inanu- 
factiircs of earthenware. 

MEDI'NET-EL-EAYU'M. See F.wi'M. 

MEDITA'TIO I'U'G.-K, a plinase used in Scotch 
haw to denote an intention to abscond from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. It is used 
chiefly in reference to debtors. Wherever .a creditor 
in Scotland believes — i. c., can make an oath or 
affid.avit that ho has reasonable ground to believe — 
that the debtor is about to Ic.ave the country in order 
to evade jiayiiient of debts, ho can obtain from a 
justice of the iicacc a warrant to aiiprchcnd the 
debtor. The consequence of this is, that the debtor 
must either p.ay or give security, or remain in prison 
till the cause is tried. The process may bo used 
cither against natives or foreigners who h.avc lived 
forty d.ays in Scotland, but not where they arc merely 
jiassing through the country on business or plc.asurc. 
The warrant m.ay bo executed on a Siind.ay as well 
as other days. It may also bo executed within 
the Sanctuary of Ilolyrood. Though creditors often 
avail themselves of this compulsitor to recover their 
debts, they are liable to an action, if they mali- 
ciously, and without cause, procure the debtor’s 
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arrest ; and if the debtor can shew that he never 
intended, at the time in question, to leave the 
country, and that the creditor had no just ground 
to believe he so intended, an action of damages will 
lie. — In England and Ireland, there is a similar 
process. See Debtors, Aescondinq. 

MEDITERRA'NEAN SEA, so named from its 
being almost entirely enclosed by the continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, one of the greatest inland 
seas in the world, c.xtends (inclusive of the Sea of 
hl.armora, but exclusive of the, Black Sea and Sea 
of Azof) to about 1,000,000 square miles. Its length 
from cast to west is about 2.120 miles, its greatest 
breadth about 1080, but it is divided into two great 
basins by the apjiroach of the European and African 
co.asts in its middle. It is connected with the 
Atlantic Ocean only by the Straits of Gibraltar, 
through which a strong current continually flows 
into the kicditcrrancan. Another strong cuiTeiit 
.also flows into it from the Black Sea, which receives 
largo supplies of fresh water, wherc.as the great 
rivers which f.all into the M. itself arc comp.aratively 
few ; the princi]ial being the Ebro, the Rhone, and 
the Bo, from Euro]io; and the Nile, from Afrio.a. 
It receives no largo river from Asia. The evapora- 
tion from the surface of the M. is, on the contrary, 
greater than wh.at takes place in the ocean gener- 
ally, owing to the heat which jiroceods from the 
African deserts, and the shelter which mountains 
afford from the cold winds of the north. The 
surf.acc temperature, dependent on the intensity of 
sol.ar radiation, is in summer about 5’ above that of 
the Mediterranean. By the expeditions for the 
scicntilic exploration of the Deep Sea iu 18C9 and 
1870, it has been ascertained that the effects of 
this surface heating are limited to a depth of 100 
fathoms ; at every depth beneath this, even down 
to 1900 f.athonis, the tem])craturo of the M., unlike 
that of the Atlantic, is vniform, .and st.ands .about 
54° or 53°. This is, in fact, the winter tomporatnro 
of the entire contents of the basin, from the surface 
downwards, and also the mean temperature of the 
crust of the earth in that region. In winter, the 
temperature of the M. .and the Atlantic .approximate 
very closely. In consequence, probably, of the 
greater evaporation, the water of the 31., unlike 
that of inland seas in general, contains about -;th 
per cent, more s.alt than the Atlantic Ocean. Its 
siiccific gravity is almost everywhere greater than 
liiat of the Atlantic, being in the proportion of 
l-O.'JSC to 1-02S3. Its colour, when undisturbed, is 
a bright deep blue ; but in the Adriatic a gi-eeii, 
and in the Levant a purple tinge iirevails, while the 
dark hue of the Eiixiiio is indic.atcd in its name of 
‘ Black Sea.’ DifTcrciit parts of the M. S. bear 
dinferent names — as the zEgcan Sea, the loni.an Sea, 
the Adriatic Sea or Gulf ol Venice, &c. Its north- 
ern co.ast is very much broken with bays and 
peninsulas, and abounds in harbours, affording the 
inhabitants of the south of Europe great adv.ant.ages 
for commerce, of which the 31. S. w.as the chief 
seat during all periods of liistor}-, till toward the 
close of the middle ages, when, after the inven- 
tion of the mariner’s compass, a spirit of maritime 
adventure sprung up, and the discoveries of the 
Portuguese and of Columbus led to the extension of 
commerce over the whole world. The commerce 
of the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and 
Romaas was almost entirely oonlined to the M. S. 

The depth of the M. S. is generally greatest in 
its western basin. In many places it is 3000 feet 
deep. Nc.ar Nice, it is 4200 feet deep at a dis- 
tance of only a few yards from the shore. In many 
places it is 5000 feet deep and more. The depth 
in the Straits of Gibr.altai' is .about 5500 feet. It 
is highly probable that tho coasts of Europe and 
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Africa were once united here, and have been separ- 
ated hj' some great convulsion ; it is also supposed 
that land once stretched from Sicilj' to Cdpe Bon in 
Africa, ■nhere now a ridge exists along which there 
is for the most part a depth of scarcely 200 feet, 
and in some places of little more than 40 feet, 
whilst on each side, at a short distance, the depth 
is more than GOOO feet. The hi. S. is subjeet to 
the west, north, and north-easterly winds for more 
than two-thirds of the year, while in spring the 
south-east and south-west winds prevail. The most 
formidable of those winds which are peculiar to^thc 
hi. S. is the eolano or Icvanter. In the Gulf of 
Venice, the CTcatest tides rise about three feet, 
and in the Great Sj’rtis, five feet, but in most 
places the tides are scarcely observable. According 
to the measurements of ilapolcon’s Esypti.an expe- 
dition {1799), the surface of the hi. S. in tho 
neighbourhood of Alexandria was from 24 to 30 
feet lower than that of tho Red Sea at Suez ; but 
more recent measurements have shown th.at the 
difiercnco of level is inconsider.ible, and that the 
mean level of tho Red Sea is at most six inches 
higher than tho hIcditeiTanean. 

Of tho G43 species of European sca-fi.shes, 444 
inhabit tho hi. S., some of which arc pcctdi.ar to 
it. It has a greater number of species than the 
British .and Scandinavian sc.as, but docs not nearly 
so much abound in aseful hinds. Tunny-fishing is 
extensively prosecuted on some parts of its coasts. 
It is rich in red coral, which is procured in great 
quantity on tho coasts of Provence, of tho B.ilcaric 
Isles, and of Sicilj’, but particularly on tlie coasts of 
Bona and Barca in Africa. 

Tho shores of the hi. S. are in many parts subject 
to frequent carthquahes. Besides the existing 
active volcanoes of Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, 
there arc many evidences of recent volcanic action, 
and instances h.ave occuircd of islands suddenly 
upheaved by it, where volcanic fires h.avo appeared 
for a short time. 

5IEDJIDIE, a Turkish order, instituted in 1852, 
and conferred after tho Crimean campaign, to a 
considerable extent, on British officers. It h.as five 
classes; and the decoration, which difiers in size 
for tho diffeV’nt cl.asscs, is a silver sun of seven 
triple rays, with tho dorico of tho crescent .and star 
-.altcrn.ating arith the rays. On a circle of red 
enamel, in the centre of the decoration, is the legend 
in Turkish, whoso signification is ‘ Zc.al, honour, 
and loy.alty,’ and tho date 1203, tho hlohammcdan 
year corresponding to 1852 ; the Sultan’s name 
IS inscribed on a gold field within this circle. The 
first three classes suspend tho badge round the 
neck from a red ribbon h.aving green borders, and 
the fourth and fifth classes wear it attached to a 
simihar ribbon on the left breast. A st,ar, in design 
closely resembling the badge, is worn on the left 
breast by the first class, and on the right breast by 
the second class. 

IMEBEAR a genus of trees or shrubs 

of the n.atural order JlosacecCy sub-order Pomc(c^ 
having a 5-clcft c.alyx with leafy segments, nc.arly 
round petals, a large honey-secreting disli, and 2 — 5 
styles, united together in the fiower, but widely 
separated on the fruit, the upper ends of the bony 
cells of which are exposed. Tho CosrsiOK hi. 
(il. Qermanka), a large shrub or small tree, spiny 
in a wild state, but destitute of spines in cultivation, 
is- a n.ativo of the south of Europe and of the 
temperate p.irts of Asia, but is a doubtful native of 
Britain, although it is to be seen in hedges and 
thickets in some p.irts of England. It has lanceohite 
leaves, not divided nor serrated, solitary barge 
white flowers .at the end of small spurs, and eomc- 


avhat top-shaped fruit, of tho size of a small pear 
or larger, according to the v.ariety. The hi. is 
much cultiv.ated in some parts of Europe, and is 
common in gardens in England, but it does not 
generally ripen well in Scotland without a w.all. It 
IS very austere, even when ripe, and is not eateq till 
hletted, when its tough pulp has become soft and 
vinous by incipient dcc.ay. 

MEDU'LLA OBLONGA'T.rV- See Brain. 

MEDULLARY RAYS. See Exogenous Plants 
and Pith. 

MEDU'LLARY SARCO'MA is one of the 
synonyms for th.at variety of Cancer (q. v.) which 
is also known as cnceph.aloid, cellular cancer, medul- 
lary cancer, fungus medullaris, &c. It grows more 
qiiicklj’, distributes itself more rapidly', and .attains 
a more eonsiderablc bullc than any other form of 
e.ancer, tumours of this nature being often as large 
as .a man’s head, or even larger. Of all forms of 
cancer, it runs tho quickest course, soonest ulcer.ates, 
is the most malignant, .and causes death in by far 
the shortest time, often destroying life in a few 
wcelcs, or, at furthest, in a few months after its first 
appearance, unless it has been removed by an 
operation at an early st-age. 

VTien it ulcerates, fungoid growths form upon tho 
surf.acc; they are extremely v.ascnl.ar, and bleed 
on the slightest provocation. In this state, tho 
disc.aso h.as received the name of Fungus hccmatodcs, 

MEDU'SA. See Acalepujc, and Generations, 
Alternation or. 

ME'DWAY, a river of England, rises near tho 
northern border of the county of Stissc.x, and, after 
a north-cast course of upwards of 50 miles, it joins 
the Th.ames at Slieerness. At Penshumt, 40 miles 
from its mouth, it becomes navigable. Tho chief 
touTis on its banks .are M.aidstone, Rochester, 
Chatham, and Shccrncss. Large vessels do not 
ascend above Rochester Bridge, but below that tho 
river widens into an estuary, and forms an import- 
.ant harbour for the navy. 

MEEANEE, or MIYANI, a vill.age in Sindc, 
Hindustan, on the Indus, six miles nottli of Ilyder- 
abad, is celebrated as tho scene of .a grc.at battle 
fought between Sir Charles Napier and tho Ameers 
of Sindc, February 17, 184,3. Sir Ch.arles’s force, 
composed partly of Europeans, and partly of n.ativcs, 
amounted to only 2800 men ; th.at of his foes to 
22,000, y'ct tho latter were totally routed, losing in 
killed and wounded GOOO men. Sir Charles’s Toss 
w.as only 2.5G. Tho result of this victory was tho 
conquest and annexation of Sindc. 

MEE'RSCIIAUM, a mincnal existing in many 
parts of the world. In Europe, it is found chiefly 
at Ilrubschitz in Jloravi.a, and at Sebastopol and 
Kafia in the Crimea ; and in Asia it occurs .abund- 
.antly just below the soil in tho alluvial beds at 
Kittisch and Bursa in Natolia ; and in tho rocks of 
Eski-IIissar in the same district, it is mined so 
extensively as to give employment to nearly a 
thous.and men. M., from its having been found 
on tho sca-ahoro in some places, in peculiarly 
rounded snow-white lumps, was ignorantly imagined 
to be the petrified froth of tho sea, which is 
tho meaning of its German name. Its composition 
is, silica, GO'S) ; magnesia, 2GT ; water, 12'0. Almost 
all tho -JI. found is made into tobacco-pipes, in 
which manufacture tho Germans have been for 
a long time pre-eminent. Vienna cont.ains many 
manufactories, in which some very artistic produc- 
tions are made ; and pipes worth a hundred 
guineas, from tho bc.auty of their designs, are by 
no me.an3 uncommon. The French pipe-makers 
have Lately used M., and have displayed great 
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taste in thet ivor^. "Wlieu first dng from 
the earth, hL is quite soft and soap-irlce to the 
touch, and as it lathers ivith n-ater, and removes 
grease, it is employed hy the Turks as a substitute 
lor soap in ■washing. The "waste in cutting and 
turning the pipes 'was formerly thro'wn away, but 
it is now reduced to powder, mired into a paste, 
and compressed into hard masses, which are carved 
into inferior pipes. 

MEEKU'T, MEEUT, or JURUT, a town, dis- 
trict, and province of British India. The town is 
the chief town of the district and province, and is on 
the Kalli Kuddi, about 42 m. E.E. of Delhi. Its 
most important edifice is the English church, a fine 
building, with .an e.vcellent organ, and large enough 
to accommodate 3000 persons. The climate of JL is 
healthy. Pop. (1S71) 79,378. The caritonment is 
situated 2 m. K. of the to'wn ; on the opposite side 
of the stream are quarters of the native infantry. 
Here, on Slay 10, 1857, the native troops revolted, 
shooting their own European officers, firing the bun- 
galows, and massacring the European inmates ■with- 
out respect to age or sex. The district of M. has an 
area of 23GS sq. m., and a pop. of (1871) 1,273,914. 
The province of JI. isoneof the North-west Provinces; 
area, 10,947 sq. m.; pop. (1871) 4,973,190. 

MEETING, an assemblage of people called "with i 
a view to deliberate on some specified subject, or to 
accomplish some specified purpose. The proceedings 
begin with the choice of a chairman, or presiding 
officer, and consist in the proposing and seconding 
of resolutions, on which the voice or vote of the 
iheeting is taken. The chairman, in adilition to his 
deliberative vote, is often entitled to give a second 
or casting vote, in case of eqn.ality. Any number of 
persons may in this country assemble for any pur- 
pose not in itself illegal ; but the use of force or 
adolence, or any tendency towards it, may entitle 
the authorities to interfere -with a meeting, as an 
unlaivful assemblage. Meetings called, not o'fficially, 
but by private arrangement, are looked on in the 
continent as a characteristically English institution; 
in most parts of the continent, the right of holding 
such assembl.ages is more or less restricted by 
law. 

MEGAEI'CHTHTS (Gr. great fish), a genus of 
fossil heterocercal ganoid fishes, so named from 
their large size, compared u-ith the other fish of the 
period. They were covered "with l.arge strou" 
rhomboid scales, composed externally of lirilliantlv 
jiolished brown enamel, usually granulated, as in 
the scutes of the recent crocodile. These scales have 
been found as large as five inches in diameter. The 
head was defended by similar strong plates, and the 
ja'ws were furnished "with immense laniary teeth, of 
a size r.arely attained, even in the largest modern 
reptiles, and so closely resembling them, that they 
were for some time considered as haamg belonged 
to some crocodilean animal. These teeth — specimens 
of which have been foimd measuring foiu inches 
long and two broad at the base — were smooth at the 
point, had a long furrowed root, and a hollow base, 
in which the new tooth w.as prcp.ared. Numerous 
smaller teeth were scattered over the jaw among 
the large ones. The fish of this genus must have 
been the terror of the se.as they inhabited. Their 
strong skeleton, large tad, powerful head, and 
ferocious jaws remarkably suited their carnivorous 
habits. 

Three species have been described from the 
cjirboniferous strata of Edinburgh, Glas^ovr, and 
the centre of England* 

MEGALOSAU^EUS (Gr. great lizard), a genus 
of fossil Dinosaurians, or hand-saurians, of gigantic 
size and carnivorou** ^abits, whose remains occur in 
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the rocks of the Oolite period. The huge body of 
the animal was supported on four large and strong 
unguiculate limbs; specimens of the femur and 
tibia have been foimd measuring each nearly three 
feet, giving a total length of almost two j-ards to 
the hind leg; and a metatarsal hone thirteen inches 
long shews that the foot had a corresponding m.agui- 
tude. The sacrum was composed of five vertebra;, 
anohylosed together, as in the other Dinosaurs. 
Buckland calculated that the megalos-auriis must 
have been 60 or 70 feet long; but it is not likely 
that a reptile raised so high above the ground 
wo'iild have its body and tail so targe in proportion 
to its limbs, as in our modem lizai^ or crocodiles. 
There seems good reason for rather accepting Owen’s 
more moderate estimate of thirty feet as its whole 
length. A fragment of the lower jaw, containing 
several teeth in position, tells of its carnivorous 
habits. Only a single species has been referred to 
this genus. Its remains are abundant in the Stones- 
field slate, in the lower Oolite of Gloucestershire, and 
in the Wealden and Purheck limestones. 

MEGAPODIDjtE, a family of Birds, referred hy 
some natnrah'sts to the order Grallcc, but more 
generally to the Gallinaceous order, being regarded 
as alhed to the Curassows, kc. The feet are large 
and have large blunt claws. To this order belong 
the genera Mepapodins (see Jttxgix-fowi,), Leipoa 
(q.'v), Taiepalta (q. v.), &c. The order is peculiar 
to New Holland and the neighbouring islands. 

jMEGAEIO SCHOOL. See Eircxn). 

MEGAEIS, a small mountainous region of 
Hellas, or Greece Proper, hounded by Attica, 
Corinth, and the sen. It formed the north-eastern 
part of the Isthmus of Corinth. The capital was 
Megafia, famous amongst the ancients for its wWte 
shell marble, and for a ■white kind of clay, of which 
pottery was made. — From Euclid, the philosopher, 
who was hom at Megara, about 400 u. c., the 
Meg.abic School took its name. 

MEGATHE'EIUM (Gr. great beast), a gigantic 
extinct quadruped of the order Edentata, nearly 
aUied to the sloth, found in the superficial stratum 
of the South American Pampas. In structure, it is 
very near its modem representative, except that 



the whole skeleton is modified to suit the require- 
ments of an immense heavy-boned and he.ai’j’-bodied 
animal, some IS feet in length and S feet in height. 
The appellation tardigrade, which Cuvier applied to 
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the slotli, cannot bo given to the M. : its limbs 
vere comparatively short and very strong, and the 
feet adapted for ■walking on the ground, approach- 
ing in this respect nearer to the allied ant-eaters, 
bxit with this peculiarity, that the first toe of each 
of the hind feet was furnished with a largo and 
powerful claw, which was probablj- nstd as a digger 
to loosen roots from the soil, and enable the 
creature the more easily to overturn the trees on 
the foliar’o of which it browsed. The enonnous 
development of the bones of the pelvis, the hind 
lees, and the t.ail, gave the animal great power yhen, 
seated on its hind legs and tail, as on a tripod, it 
raised its fore legs against the trunk, and applied its 
force against a tree tliat had already been weakened 
by having its roots dug up. The .structure of the 
. lower jaw seems to indicate that the M. was fur- 
nished with a huge prehensile tongue like th.at of 
the girafie, 'with which it stripped the foliage from 
the trees. 

The remains of sever.al allied genera of huge 
Edentata are associated with the hi. in the Pampas 
deposits. They form the f.amily Megatheriidso of 
Owen, which includes hlylodon, hlegalonjTi, Seclc- 
dothcrium, &o., genera which .arc separated from 
M. chiefly from peculiarities in the dentition. 

The modem sloth is a native of South America, 
and the fossil remains of these immense creatures, 
which represented it in the newer Tcrtiarics, have 
been found only in this continent, the past and 
present distribution of the family being the same. 

ME'GRIM (Gr. hanicrania, the miprainc of the 
Ercnch) is the popular tcim for neuraigia occupy- 
ing one h.alf of the head, or more commonly onlj* 
the brow and forehead of one side. It is often 
periodical, coming on at a certain hour, lasting a 
certain time, and then entirely disappearing for a 
fixed interval. It may bo induced by any cause 
that debilitates the system; it not unfrcquently 
attaclcs women who have suoldcd. their children 
too long; or it m.ay bo associated with hysteria; 
or it may arise, like ague, from marsh miasma; and 
sometimes no exciting cause can bo detcctccL 

When it is associated with anaimia (paleness and 
general debility), it should be treated with the 
preparatioih of iron, the shower-bath, nourishing 
food, and plenty of c.xcrciso in the open air. When 
it is strictly pcriodic.al, quinine in full doses should 
be tried (the bowels being previously well cleared 
out); and if the quinine fails, Fowler's solution of 
arsenic, given in small doses (three minims in a 
svino-glassful of water), three times a day, after 
me-als, will bo almost sure to remove it. 

MEGRIIMS and VERTIGO .arc the terms 
usually applied when a horse at work reels, and 
then either stands for a minute dull and stupid, 
or falls to the ground, lying for a time p.artially 
insensible. These attaclas come on suddcnlj-, arc 
often periodical, are most frequent during hot 
weather, and avhen the animal is drawing up a 
liill, or exposed during heavy work to the full nays 
of a hot sun. Liability to megrims constitutes 
unsoundness, and usually depends upon the cir- 
cul.ation through the brain being temponarily dis- 
turbed by the presence of tumours. Horses subject 
to megrims are always dangerous ; if driven at all, 
they should bo used avlth a breastplate or pipe- 
collar, so as to prevent, as much as possible, 
pressure on the veins carrying the blood from the 
head; they should bo modenately and c.arefully fed, 
and during hot weather have an occasional laxative. 

MEHEMED or MEHEMET ALI, also MO- 
n.'VJIMED ALI, Viceroy of Egypt, was bom in 
I7G9 .at Kav.ala, a little town in hlacedonia, entered 
tho Turkish army at an early ago, and, in 1799, avas 


sent to Egypt at the head of a contingent of 300 
troops to co-operato with tho British ag.ainst tho 
French invaders. Here his fine military qualities 
r.apidly developed themselves, and he at length 
became commander of the Albanian corps d'armSe 
in Eg 3 rpt. In ISOG, he was recognised by the Porto 
as Viceroy of Egypt, and Pasha of Three Tails ; but 
was soon involved in disputes with the Mamelukes, 
avho had long practically ruled Egypt. The struggle 
w.as finally terminated in 1811, by the massacre of 
the greater number of these at Cairo. The rest fled 
to Upper Egypt, but were expelled by M. in tho 
following year. They then took refuge in Nubia 
from their remorseless foe, but in 1820 he followed 
them thither, and they were utterly extermin.ated. 

The Porto now felt alarm at his growing power, 
and u-ith a xfiew to break it, intrusted him with tho 
comm.and of an expedition against tho Wahabis, a 
religious sect of Arabia. But the victories of his 
son, Ibrahim Pasha (q. v.), only rendered him more 
powcrfid, and his .authority extended itself over 
a gre.at p.art of tho Arabian peninsula. Shortly 
after, ho conquered ICordofan, added it to liis 
dominions, and opened up a great trade in black 
slaves from tho interior of Africa. About this 
time ho began to reorganise his army on something 
like European principles, built a fleet, and erected 
fortresses, military workshops, and arsenals. His 
ambition, however, received a severe check by tho 
total destruction of his new navy at Navarino, in 
1827. In 1830, the Porto conferred on him the 
government of Clandia, but this did not satisfy him ; 
and in the foUonung year, on a frivolous pretext, ho 
sent out .an army for tho conquest of SjTia, under 
Ibrahim Pasha, who, by his ■victory .at Konieh 
(20th December 1832), brought tho Turkish govern- 
ment to the brink of ruin. The European powers 
now stepped in, and a treaty w.as concluded (May 
4, 1833), by which Syria was ceded to M., on con- 
dition of his acknowledging himself a vassal of tho 
sultan. Neither of tho belligerents was s.atis- 
licd, and M. continued to plot in his usual secret 
and crafty style, till Sidtan Mahmud was obliged 
in 1.839 to declare w.ar against his dangerous 
subject. The European powers again interfered,, 
and M. saw himself compelled to give up all his 
claims to tho possession of Syria, and to content 
himself with getting tho p.a3h.alio of Egj'pt made 
hereditary in his family. If the infirmities of 
age had not now begun to toll upon M., ho 
might have become what many in fact have pro- 
nounced him to bo — tho regenenator of Egypt! 
He thoroughly cleared the country of robbers from 
Abyssinia to the mouths of tho Nile; he may almost 
be said to have introduced the cultivation of cotton, 
indigo, and sugar into tho country. While Syria 
w.as under his rule, ho incre.a3ed to an immense 
extent tho mulberry plantations, and consequently 
the cultivation of silk ; and to crown all his cfToits, 
ho established in Eg>'pt a system of n.ational 
education 1 In his last years, he fell into a sort 
of religious dotage, and at last, in 1848, reri^ed 
his viccro 3 iship in favour of his son, Ibrahim Pasha 
(q.v.). M. died August 2, 1849. 

MEI'NINGEN, the capital of tho duohy of Saxc- 
Mciniiigcn-IIildburghaiisen, lies in a narrow valley, 
on tho b.anlcs of tho Werra. Pop. (1871) 8S7C. The 
ducal castle, buUt in IGSl, contains a fine library 
and sever.al art gollcetions. Tho ‘ English garden ' 
attached to it is one of tho finest in Germany. M. 
has almost no trade. 

MEI'SSEN, one of the oldest towns in tho king- 
dom of Saxony, is situated on tho left b.ank of the 
Elbe, 15 miles below Dresden. Its chief building is 
tho cathedral, tho finest Gothic church in Saxony, 
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Burmmiutcd l)y an exquisite spire of open rvork, and 
containing many monuments of very carty times. 
There are here a numhCr of brasses, some of them 
finer tlian any in England or Flanders, kl. rvas 
founded in 92S by Henry I. of Germanj-, as a 
bulwark of his German territories against the Sla- 
vonians, and was long the capital of the markgr.af- 
dom of ]M., which was subsequently merged in the 
duchy of Saxony. Otto I. founded the' cathedral. 
It was, however, burned down at the beginning of 
the 13th c. ; rebuilt, 12GG — 1293; since avliich time 
it has been twice destroyed by fire, and restored. 
The castle, built on a precipitous rock ovcrlooldng 
the town, and formerly the residence of the mark- 
grafs, burggrafs, and bishops of M., was rebuilt in 
1471; and in 1710, was converted into a porcelain 
factory, in which the famous Dresden china is 
made. In this factory, 400 hands, of whom 100 
are painters, arc employed. The other chief inanu- 
factimes arc leather, hosiery, artists’ colours, brushes, 
&o. Pop. (1871) 11,455. 

SIELA, PojrroNiu.s, a Latin WTitcr — the first 
who composed a strictly geographical avork — was 
a native of Spain, and is believed to have lived in 
the time of the Emperor Claudius, but nothing 
whatever is known concerning him. M.’s com- 
pend is in three books, and is entitled De Silu 
Orliis. The text is gieatly corrupted, on accoiuit 
of the abundance of proper names ; but the style 
is good, and the autlior shews a very creditable 
diligence of research and discrimin.ation in the use 
of his authoritic.s. The o/ltio princcpi appeared 
at Milan in 1471 ; the best edition is that of 
Tzschuckius (Leip. 1807). M. was translated into 
English as long ago as 1583. 

MELALEU'C.V. See CAJr.riT. 

hlELAXCIIO'LIA, as a diso.ase, is the c.xaggera- 
tion of the natural and legitimate feelings of grief, 
despondency, and aiiprehension, wliich become 
morbid where the emotion is without a cause, dis- 
proportioned to the actual c.ausc, or so intense as 
to disturb and destroy the exercise of the other 
mental powers. This dejection and sufTcring is 
found associated with exalted sensations, or delu- 
sions as to the personal or physic.al condition of the 
individual, which originate in habitually cherishing 
cort.ain impressions, m fixing tho attention upon 
certain adtal processes, which may be unlic.altliy, 
or become so by the very concentration of thought 
bestowed U|iou them. The patient lives in fear of 
dc.ath, in tlio conviction that ho is diflcrcntly or 
more exquisitely constmeted than those around; 
that ho laboui-s under some foul or f.atal disease ; 
that he is destitute of strength or comeliness. This 
has been regarded as hypochondriacal melancholia — 
tho maladtc anglalse, and affects the opening of life. 
Similar feelings are called forth in reference to the 
social position. There arises a drc.ad of poverty 
and want. The victim is haimted by im.aginarj’ 
debts, oblig.ations, pccidations. He feels incap.ablo 
of extricating himself. The poor, as avell as the 
rich, entertain such doubt and dread. They starve, 
in order to husband their resources. This affection 
prevails at maturity — at tho period of greatest 
activity and usefulness. Towards tho decline of 
life — although encountered at every age — morbid 
depression assumes tho form of religions anxiety, 
despair, remorse. Jloral statistics shew that among 
tho inhabitants of Northern Europe tho number of 
cases of melancholia exceeds those of m.ania ; and it 
has been supposed that tho rudiments of the malady 
may bo detected in tho origin.al character, the tem- 
perament and tho habits of the race, as well as in 
the climate, domestic condition, and diet, by which 
these are modified. Defective blood nutrition, or 
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anaimia, appears to bo the physical state with 
which the great majority of cases of melancholia 
are connected, and to which all modes of treatment 
are directed. Powerfid and permanent and depress- 
ing moral emotions act as effectively in arresting 
health}^ digestion and alimentation, as the use of 
injudicious food, or the use of proper nourishment 
under circumstances such as the respiration of 
impure air, or indulgence in intemperate or degraded 
tendencies, which render assimilation impossible. 
The aspect of the melancholiac corroborated the anew 
of inanition and exhaustion. Tho surface is pale, 
dry, cold, attenuated, even insensible; the muscles- 
are rigid ; tho frame is bent ; the eyes sunk, and 
fixed or flickering ; tho lips parched and colourless. 
There is a sense of e.xhaustion or pain, or impending 
dissolution. It has been remarked, that in propor- 
tion to tho intensity of the internal agony is there 
.an obtusencss or an.Tsthcsia to wounds or external 
injuries. Such an immunity gives in lunatics an 
indifference to the most grievous forms of suffering, 
and may explain the conduct of many reputed 
martyrs and even crimin.als under punishment. — 
Haslam, Observations on Madness and Melancliohj ; 
Esquirol, Maladies Menlalcs, t. L p. 398 ; Crichton, 
Ingniry into Mature and Origin of Mental Derange- 
ment. 

MELANCHTHON, PniLir, Luther’s fellow- 
labourer in tho Reformation, was born, IGth Feb- 
ruary 1497, at Brcttcn, in the P.alatinato of the 
Rhine, now in tho grand duchy of B.aden. His 
name was origin.ally Sehwarzerd (black earth), of 
which M. is a Greek translation. He was cduCiatctl 
.at tho university of Heidelberg, where ho took the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1512. In tho 
same ye.ar ho went to Tubingen, studied theologj’, 
took tho degree of Master, and in 1514, g.avc lectures 
on the Aristotelian philosophy and the classics. 
About this time, ho published a Greek grammar. 
On his relative Rcuchlm’s recommendation, he was 
appointed, in 1518, professor of the Greek l.angu.ago 
and literature in Wittenberg. He soon decided in 
favour of tho Reformation, and brought to tho .aid 
of Luther gre.at attainments in learning, great 
.acuteness in di.alcctics and exegesis, a remarkable 
power both of clear thinking and of clearly express- 
ing his thoughts ; and, along with all, a gentleness 
and moderation that most advantageously tempered 
Luther’s vehemence. In 1521, ho published his 
Loci Communes Dcrum Thcologiearum, tho first 
great Protestant avork on dogmatic theology. It 
passed through more than fifty editions in tho 
course of tho author's life. In 1530, he made a 
most important contribution to the cause of Pro- 
testantism in tho Augsburg Confession (q. aa). In 
1511, ho avent to Worms, and soon after to Ratisbon, 
to conduct tho cause of tho Protestants in the 
conferences there. But tho influence of tho pap.al 
leg.ato counteracted .all his efforts fora peaceful 
accommodation, and his oavn party aa'cre much 
dissatisfied on account of tho concessions avhich ho 
made. After Luther’s death, !M. lost in some 
rae.asuro tho confidence of some of the Protestants, 
by those concessions to the Roman C.atholios aa-hich 
his anxiety for peace led him to make ; avhilst tho 
zealous Lutherans avero no less displeased bec.ausc 
of his approximation to tho doctrine of C.rUnn 
on the Lord’s Siqipcr. His consent, conditionally 
gia’cn, to tho hitroduction of tho Augsburg Interim 
(q. V.) in S.axony, in 1549, led to painful contro- 
versies ; and he avas involved in a'arious contro- 
a'crsics, avhich filled tho latter ye.ars of his life avith 
disquietude. Ho died at Wittenberg, 19th April 
1500. M., although gentle, aa’as cmotion.al and 

cxcit.able, and conciliatory in tho extreme. As a 
public teacher, he was exceedingly admired, and 
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students flocked to him from all parts of Europe. 
He avas essentiaUy a theologian and scholar, and in 
his habits, if not in his opinions, was the precursor 
of those acute and laborious divines who have in 
modern times shed so much lustre on the German 
churcli. Tlie most complete edition of his works 
(which comprise a Greek and Latin Grammar, 
editions of and commentaries on several classics 
and the Septuagint, biblical commentaries, doctrinal 
and ethical works, official dociunents, declarations, 
dissertations, responses, and a very extensive corres- 
pondence with friends and the leading men of the 
age) is that by Bretschneider in his Corpus dtefor- 
matorum (28 vols. 1834 — 18G0). M.’s life has been 
written by his friend Caraerarius (15GC), and fre- 
quently in the course of the present century. The 
latest is that by Wohlldhrt (18G0). The tricentenary 
of M.’s death (April 19, 18G0) was celebrated with 
great solemnity tliroughout Germany. 

MELANOREHCE'A, a genus of trees of the 
natural order Anacardiaceas. — To this genus belongs 
the Black Varnish Tree {M. usitata) of Burmah 
and the north-east of India, c.alled Tlicel-tsee or 
Zitsi in Burmah, and Kheio in Munipoor. It is a 
very large tree, attaining a height of 100 feet, with 
large, leathery, simple, entire, deciduous leaves, and 
axUlary panicles of flowers. It yields a viscid rust- 
coloured juice, which becomes black on exposure^ to 
the atmosphere, and is excessively acrid, causing 
swellings with much pain and fever if it touches the 
skin. It is, however, much valued as a varnish for 
painting boats, and vessels intended to contain 
liquids, and also as a size-glue in_ gilding. This 
black varnish is a considerable article of trade in 
India and Burmah. 

hlELANTHA'CEzE, a natural order of endo- 
genous plants ; containing bulbous, tuberous, and 
fibrous-rooted plants, with or -without stems, and 
having parallel- veined leaves which are sheathing at 
the base. The fruit is a capsule, generally divisible 
into three pieces. — There are about 130 khoivn 
species, natives of all parts of the world, but most 
abundant in northern countiies. Some resemble 
crocuses, and some are like small lilies. The order 
is characterised by a great prevalence of poisonous 
qualities. Some of the species are employed in 
medicine, particularly Colchicum (q. v.). White 
Hellebore ( Vcralrum album, see Hellebore), and 
Sabadilla (q. v.). The root of Hclonias dioica is 
used in North America as an anthelmintic and 
tonic bitter. The plant grows in wet places, and is 
called Starworl and Blazing Star, also Unicorn's 
Horn and Devil’s Bit. 

MELASTOMA'CEjE, a natural order of exo- 
genous plants, containing about 1200 known species; 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, mostly natives 
of warm clim.ates, although a few are found in the 
tempcr.ato p.arts of North America. They have 
opposite undivided leaves, destitute of dots. The 
flowers are regular. — None of the M. possess poison- 
ous properties ; some are used in dyeing ; the 
gratefully acid leaves of some are cooked and eaten 
— particularly those of species of Medinilla and 
Aslronia papetaria in the Malay Archipelago ; some 
yield eatable and pleasant fruits, as Bldkea, tripli- 
no-vis in Guiana, Clidemia liiria in the West Indies, 
and Memecylon edule in CoromandeL The wood of 
some is tough and hard. 

ME'LBOURNE, capital of the British colony 
of Victoria, in Australia, is situated chiefly on the 
north bank of the Yarra-Yarra, about nine miles 
by water and two miles by land above its mouth, 
in the spacious bay of Eort-Phillip. Lat. 37° 48' 
S., long. 144° 58' E. Its streets are straight, 
regular, and wide, and are paved, macadamised, and 


plentifully supplied with gas and fresh water. 
Collins Street, one of the leading thoroughfares, is 
one-third wider than the famous Broadway of New 
York. M. is built of brick and stone, and contains 
many fine churches. Perhaps nothing gives stronger 
testimony to the wealth and enterprise of the in- 
habitants of M., than the rapidity -with -which so 
m.any noble institutions as adorn the city have 
sprung up among them. Among these, one of the 
chief is the university, with an annual endoivment 
from the state of £9000, and possessing valuable 
scholarships and exhibitions. It is a large building, 
in the shape of a parallelogram, and is surrounded 
by extensive grounds. It was opened in April 
1855, and has a respectable staff of professors, with 
a considerable attendance of students in arts, law, 
engineering, &c. The post-office, a magnificent 
structure, in the Italian style, elaborately orna- 
mented with sculpture, and having one of its facades 
surmounted by four towers, was built in 1859. The 
Yan-Yean water-works, by means of which water 
is conveyed by iron pipes into all parts of the city 
from a distance of 18 miles, were opened in Decem- 
ber 1857. The Parliament Houses were erected in 
1855, at a cost of £400,000. Besides these, the 
chief institutions are the Melbourne Hospital, the 
Benevolent Asylum, the Immigrants’ Home, the 
Servants’ Home, the Orphan Asylums, the Lying- 
in-Hospital, Treasury, County and City Courts, 
Public Library, Custom-house, Barracks, Picture 
Gallery, the numerous richly ornamented banks, 
the Grammar-school, Scotch College, besides many 
other educational establishments,andnumerous liter- 
ary and scientific institutions and societies. There 
are three daily newspapers, two evening journals, 
and several weeklies and monthlies. M. is the centre 
of about a dozen converging lines of railway ; several 
of these being, however, omy suburban lines. There 
are several theatres and public parks. The tem- 
perature is moderate; the mean of the year being 
59°, and the variation between the average tempera- 
ture of Janu.ary (midsummer) .and July (winter), 19°. 
The annual rainfall is about 32-33 inches. M. occu- 
pies the first rank among the ports of the British 
colonies, and is the most important trading town of 
the southern hemisphere. The population, including 
the suburbs, is (1875) 205,000. 'The chief exports 
are gold, silver, wool, hides, cattle, and sheep. Six- 
sevenths of the entire commerce of the colony 
is carried on by Melbourne, Eor further infor- 
mation regarding trade, &c., see Victoria. Vessels 
drawinv 24 feet can come up to the mouth of the 
Yarra-5'arra, but are unable to ascend the river, 
on account of two bars which obstruct its course. 
M., however, is connected with Sandridge on Port- 
Phillip by means of a railway two miles long. The 
chief industrial establishments of M. are flour-mills, 
tallow-boiling works, and brass and iron foundries. 
It is the see of .an Episcopal bishop and a Koman 
Catholic archbishop. 

PoRT-PniLLiR, on which M. is situated, is a spa- 
cious and beautiful inlet of the South Pacific Ocean, 
on the south coast of Austalia, and is 35 miles 
long, by about 25 miles broad. Its entrance, which 
is only two miles in ividth, is formed by two project- 
ing promontories, called the Heads ; and on these 
promontories strong fortifie.ations were erected in 
18G1. Navigation at the entrance of the port is 
difficult,, on account of the foul ground on either 
side, and the violence of the ebb and flood tides, 
which is caused by the unevenness of the bottom.^ 

M. was first colonised in 1835, and received^ its 
name from Lord Melbourne, then the British -[irime 
minister, in 1837. It became the seat of a bishop 
in 1847, and in 1851 the c.apital of the newly- 
formed colony of Victoria. The discovery of gold 
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in Victoria in 1851, ■n’liicli gave nucli a surprisin'^ 
impetus to tlie matciial prosperity of M., is IreateS 
of under Victoria. 

MELBOURNE, William Lamb, Viscount, 
English hliiiistcr, iras second son of Sir Pcniston 
Lamb, of Brocket Hall, Herts, vho was raised to 
the peerage. M. was born in London in 1779. His 
university education lie received first at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and nc.xt at Glasgod-, where he 
Btudied jurisprudence and })olitic3 under Professor 
Millar. Ho entcicd the House of Commons for 
Leominster in 1805, and joined the Whig opjiosi- 
tion, under the leadership of Charles J.amcs Eox. 
He accejited the chief secrct.ary3hip of Ireland in 
hlr Canning’s government, .and this partial alien.a- 
tion from tlie Whigs was incrc.asfid when lie not 
onl}' took oflice under Lord Goderich, but remained 
for a short time in the government of the Duke 
of Wellington. In 1S2S, the de.ath of his father 
transferred him to the U])por House. In IS.SO, 
he accepted the seals of the Home Office in the 
government of Earl Grey, but his administration 
was by no means iiopidar or successful. In July 
1831, Earl Grey retired, and William IV. sent for 
hlelbournc. In November, the king chose to con- 
eider the rcmov.al of Lord Althorp to the Upper 
House as the breaking up of the hlelbournc 
Jtinistrj', and sent for i^ir Robert Peel, to form a 
Conservative administration. But the House of 
Commons resented the interference of the Crown ; 
and a new jiarliamcnt having eh.attercd tho new 
government, M. again became First lAird of tho 
Treasury. On tho accession of Queen Victoria in 
1S.37, it became tho duty of M. to instruct the young 
sovereign in tho various duties of her liigh station, 
and fit her to perform her part as tho constitutional 
monarch of a free countiy. In IS 11, his government 
was succeeded by that of Sir Robert Peel. Hence- 
forward, M. took little jiait in public afl.airs. lie 
had little of the oratorical faculty, and was incfrcc- 
tive as a speaker, but possessed a cheerful temper 
and cordial frankness of manner, which made him 
many friends. Ho possessed classical tastes and 
rare social qu.alities, joined with an easy temper 
and careless habits. Sydney Smith, in his second 
letter to Archdc.acon Singleton, has described his 
character with an exquisite mixture of sarcasm and 
compliment. Ho mairicd (1805) a daughter of the 
Earl of Bessborough, who, under the title of Lady 
Carolinf. Lamb '(born 17S.5, died 1828), attained 
some celebrity as a novel-writer and a correspondent 
of Lord Byron. M. died November 24, 1848. 

MELCIIITES, tho name given to Christians in 
SjTi.a and other parts of the East, who, acknow- 
ledging tho authority of the pope, and the doctrines 
of tho Church of Romo, adhere to the htiirgj' and 
ceremonies of tho Eastern Church. They conduct 
divine service in the vcrnacidar tongue, and receive 
tho Lord's Supper in both kinds. Their priests 
may be married before ordination, but not their 
bishops. They are chiefly to be found in Alepjio 
and Damascus. Their patri.aroh resides at Damascus. 
The name M. (lit. Royalists) d.ates from the 5th c., 
when they were supported by the emperors against 
tho Monophysitos (q. v.). 

ME'LCOMBE RE'GIS and WEYMOUTH. 
See Weymouth. 

M E L E G N A' N O, or hlALEGNANO, formerly 
hlARIGNANO, a toum of Northern Italy, 10 miles 
south-east of Milan, has a population of 4000. It 
is famous as tho scene of a great victory won by 
Francis I. of Franco over tho Swiss and Milanese in 
tho month of September 1515 : upw.ards of 20,000 
men were slain. This conflict has been termed the 
Battle of the Giants. Francis accepted tho honour of 


knighthood on tho field from the Chov.alier B.ay.ard. 
— A second battle was fought here, 8th Juno 1859, 
between a French force of 10,000 men, under 
hlarshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, and a rather larger 
body of Austrian troops, in which the latter were 
routed with a loss of about 1400 killed and 
woimdcd. 

IMELENDEZ VALDES, Don Juan, one of the 
most distinguished of the modern Spanish poets, 
was born March 11, 1754, at the village of Ribera 
del Fresno, in Estremadura. He studied at hladrid, 
.and subsequently at Salamanca, where he became 
intim.ate with the poet Cadalso, and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of English. It was Locke, he 
said, who first t.aught him to reason, and his writings 
contain imitations of Pope, Thomson, and Y^oung. 
In his earlier period, he wrote admirable Ana- 
creontics in praise of student-life ; his descriptive 
poetry is also excellent. His style and sentiment 
are simple and natural ; and the national idioms 
.are used with singular grace and vigour. The 
first collection of his verses appeared in 1785, and 
soon became very popular. Four j-ears before this 
jmblication, M. V. was .appointed a professor at 
S.alam.anc.a, and high political honours even seemed 
in store for him, but during tho French invasion he 
allowed himself to be cajoled by Murat, and after- 
w.ards by Joseph Bon.ap.arto ; a- avealmess avhich 
avas as disastrous to his prospects as it av.as 
discredit.ablo to his character. When the inaxaders 
aa'cro driven out of tho Peninsula, the unhappy 
poet av.as forced to aecompany them. He died, a 
jiroscribed traitor, at MontpeUier, hl.ay 21, 1817. 
hi. V.’s Anacreontics are tho avritings on which his 
f.amo rests, and they have procured for him tho title 
of Bestaurador del Parnaso. 

MELIA'CEaE, a natur.al order of exogenous 
plants, containing nearly 200 knoavn species, trees 
and shrubs, natives of avarm climates, and mostly 
tropie.al. hlany of tho species possess bitter, astrin- 
gent, and tonic properties ; sofne arc used in medi- 
cine ; tho seeds of some yield useful oil ; some are 
poisonous ; some j-iold pleasant fruits ; the avood 
of some is v.alu.ablc. See C.vrata. — The Lanseh 
is the most esteemed fiaiit of this order; and 
nc.xt to it is Milnca cdulis, a fruit of tho north- 
cast of India, of avhich tho edible part is the large 
succulent aril. — The Cate Asii [Bkelergia Cajmisis) 
deserves notice among tho timber trees of this order. 
It has a trunk tavo feet in diameter, and jdelds 
c.xcellcnt tough timber, useful for many purposes. 
— SiUlia Azcdarach, a tree .about forty feet high, 
with large bipinnato leaves, a n.ativo of Syria and 
other parts of the East, has long been much planted 
as an ornamental tree in the south of Europe, 
and is now common in the southern states of 
North Americ.a. Its flowers are in large spUies, 
and very fragrant. Tho fruit is of the size of a 
cherry, somewhat elong.ated, p.ale yellow, containing 
a brown nut. Tho nuts are bored and strung for 
bc.ads in Roman Catholic countries, whence the tree 
is often called Be.\d Tree. It is also known as the 
Pride of India, and is sometimes ciToncously called 
Persian Lilac. The fruit is sweetish, and not 
poisonous, although very gencr.ally reputed so. The 
bark of the root, which is bitter and nauseous, is 
used as an anthelmintic. The pulp of the fruit of 
the _Neem Tree or Margosa Tree (Azadirachta 
Indica) yields a fixed oil, which is bitter, stimulant, 
and anthelmintic. The b.ark is a v.aluablc tonic. 
Tho leaves are universally used in India for 
poultices. 

3MELIC GRASS [McUca), a genus of Grasses, 
having a I.ax panicle, and spikelets of 2 — 5 awnless 
florets, of which one is generally imperfect. M, 
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vnijlora is a common grass in Britain, growing in 
the shade of woods. It is of a graceful and delicate 
appearance. Cattle are fond of it. tiutans is a 
rarer British species. JIL aUisswxat a Siberian sjiecics, 
growing to the height of 3 or 4 feet, has been intro- 
duced in some parts of Europe, and jdelds a con- 
siderable bulk of herbage. It is perennial. 

JIB'LILOT {2fclilotus), a genus of clover-like 
plants of the natural order Legiiminosa;, anth 
ternate leaves, Offering from the clovers in the 
^enerallj’ elongated racemes of flowers, the stamens 
not adhering to the corolla, and the 1 — 4-sgcded 
tumid pods. All the species have a strong peculiar 
sweetish smell, which becomes more agrce-able avhen 
they are dried, and is owing to the presence of 
Coumarin (q. v.).— Thc^ CojDiON Yellow JL (Jl/. 
officinalis) is foimd in liushy places and the bordera 
of fields in Britain and most parts of Europe. It 
has an erect stem, two or three feet high, and long 
loose axillarj’ racemes of yellow flowers. A water 
distilled from the flowers is used in perfumery. 
The herbage is relished b}^ cattle, but the produce 
is not large. It is an annual, but if frequently 
mowed without being permitted to flower, lives for 
Gsveral years.- — The AViiite jSl. (Af. vulgaris or 



{cucantJia), common in some parts of Europe, has 
become natur.alised in many places in Britain. — 
The Blue hi. {if. camiha), a native of the north 
of Africa, avith short racemes of blue flowers, is 
cultivated in many parts of Europe, particularly 
in Switzerland and the Tyrol, and has the pecu- 
liar hi. odour in a high degree. It was formerly 
much used iu medicine as an anodyne, discutient, 
diuretic, sudorific, expectorant, and vulncr.ary ; and 
to the many good qualities supposed to belong to it 
may be ascribed the high estimation in w'hich the 
Scliahzicgcr or Chapzieger cheese of Switzerland is 
held, to avhich it imparts its flavour. Where this 
cheese is made in considerable quantities, the smell 
of hi. can be discerned even at a distance. — B ok- 
lEVRA Clover (ilf. arborea) has attracted attention 
on accoimt of the fibre of its stem, which is used for 
the same purposes as hemp. — The hlessina hL (Jlf. 
,Mcssinensis), a native of the countries near the 
hicditerranean, is believed to be one of the plants 
called Lotus by the ancients. 

hlELIOBA'TIONS, the name used in Scotch 
law to denote the improvements made by a tenant 
to the estate or farm which he occupied. If the 


lease is terminated prematurely and abruptly, he is 
entitled to compensation from the landlord for the 
v.alue of the improvements ; it is otherwise in Eng- 
land. Similar claims exist in Scotland in case of 
heirs of entail or life-renters improving the estate. 

MELIPHA'GID.E. See Honey-eater. 

MELI'SSIC ACID and MELISSIN. See Was. 

MELODRA'MA (Gr. melos, a song, and drama) 
strictly denotes a half -musical drama, or that kind 
of dramatic performance in which declamation 
is interrupted from time to time by instrumental 
music. Tiie name, however, was first applied to the 
opera by its inventor, Ottavio EinuccinL In Ger- 
m.an 3 ',the melodrama retains its primitive character; 
but both in France and England the name has 
come to designate a romantic play, generally of a 
serious nature, in which great proTuinence is given 
to splendid decoration, to sensational incidents, and 
to an effective denouement. 

MELODY (Gr. sweet song) is a succession of 
musical notes regulated so as to be pleasing to all 
cultivated ears, and ekpressive as a whole of some 
particular feeling. It is opposed to Harmony, in 
which different notes, being chords, are sounded 
together. The part intended for the leading voice in 
a £armoniscd piece of music is often called the melody 
or air. The character of a melody depends in a great 
degree on the rhythm and measure, as the same 
succession of sounds may, by the slightest change 
in the power of the notes, be so altered in character 
as to produce a different effect. 

MELON {Cucumis melo), a plant of the same 
genus with the Cucumber (q. v.), much cultivated 
tor its fruit, which is sweet, with a delicious though 
peculiar flavour and smell. The M. is an annual, 
with trailing or climbing stems, lateral tendrils, 
rounded angular leaves, small, yellow, moncccious 
flowers, and large roimd or somewhat ovate fruit. 
It is supposed to be a native of the sub-tropical 
parts of Asia, although it has never been discovered 
m a wild state, and it was first introduced_ into 
England from Jamaica about 1570. It is said to 



derive its name from the Grecian island Tilelos. Its 
Englislv name was originally Mush Melon. The 
vanetics in cultivation are veiy^ numerous, some of 
them distiugiushed by a thick and warty rind, some 
by a rind cracked in a net-like manner, some by 
ribs and furrows, some by a perfectly smooth and 
thin rind ; they differ also in the colour of the Jlesh 
of the fruit, which is gi-cen, red, j’ellow, &c. ; and in 
the size of the fruit, which varies from thi-ee or four 
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inclics to a foot or more in diometer. The M. is 
eaten either hy itself, or with sngar, and sometimes 
with poiipcr or ginger. Tlie M. c.an be grown in the 
open air only in the most southern parts of Britain, 
and even there rcquii-cs a hot-bed in sjiring. Its 
cultivation in hot-beds is extensively carried on in 
all jiarts of Britain, and very great care is bestowed 
on it. A loamy soil is best suited to it. The 
scllino of the fruit by dusting the fcm.ale flower 
avith the pollen of the male flower, is constantlj^ 
practised by gardeners. "Warmth and bright sun- 
shine are reqatisite to the production of fruit of good 
quality. — The Watev. M. or ClxnUL (CucttJnis cilrtd- 
lus), .although rarely cidtiv.atcd in Britain, is highly ; 
esteemed and much cultivated in almost all w.arm 
countries. It is a native of the av.arm p.arts of the 
old avorld. It has deciily lobed and gashed le.avcs, 
and a large round fruit avith smootli dark-green 
spotted rind, and pink or white flesh, less sweet 
th.an the M., but much more juicy or w.atcry, and 
therefore much prized in many warm countries, not 
merely as an .article of food, but for quenching thirst 
and .allaying fever. — South Africa has another 
species of Watf.u M. {C. CaJTcr), very v.aln.able to 
the inliabitants.— The Cii.aTE {C. C/tale) is a native 
of Egj'pt and Ar.abi.a. Its t.asto is sweet, and ns 
cool as the water melon.— The KAtntoon {C. udUs- 
fimus) is a native of India, and much cnltivated in 
some parts of th.at country; it has oval fniit, 
smooth, variegated witli dilTercnt sh.adcs of yellow, 
and about si.N inches long, with much tlie flavour of 
the melon. The fruit wall keep for several months, 
.and is much used both raw and in curries. The 
h.alf-grow-n fruit is pickled. The seeds contain 
much farina and oil, and are ground into meal ; the 
oil is also o.Nprcsscd, and used both for food and in 
lamps. Tlie seeds of others of this genus m.ay bo 
used in the s.amo way ; and they arc said to bo 
useful as a duuctic medicine, and for relief of 
strangury. 

MELO'RIA, .a small island in the Mediterranean, 
about five miles in length and one in breadth, four 
miles from Leghorn. In 12S 1, the Genoese gained a 
famous naval victory over the I’is.ans in the vicinity 
of M., by which the latter were deprived of their 
maritime supremacy. .\n ancient Pisan tower 
stands on a rock to the south of Meloria, 

hlELPO'hlEXE (the Singing One), one of the 
nine hluscs, specially invoked as the muse of 
Tragedy. 

^hlELRO'SE, a pleasant village at the foot of the 
Eildon Hills, on the south bank of the Tweed, 
having a population of 140j at the census of 1S7I. 
It is famous for the ruins of its noble Cistcrci.an 
.abbey, founded by King David I. in 11.10. The 
origin.al pile h.aving been dcstroyial during tlie 
Wars of the Succession, the monastery began to 
1)0 rebuilt about 1320. Tlie work w.as helped by 
largo grants from King Robert Bruce, and his son 
King Dand II., but proceeded so slowly that it was 
scarcely finished at the Reformation, in the middle 
of the IGth century. It w.as in the Second Pointed 
style, with one or tavo approaches to Third Pointed, 
and av.as beyond doubt the most beautiful structure 
of which Scotland could boast in the middle ages. 
What noav remains are the chief portions of the 
conventu.al church, measuring 251 feet in length, 
and some fragments . of the cloister, wliicli would 
seem to liavo boon a square 150 feet deep. The 
tracery and can’ings, out in stone of singular cscel- 
lenee, .are scarcely surpassed by any in Engl.anck 
In the p.agos of Scott, M. shines with a splendour 
avhich its meagre history fails to sustain. Its lino 
of .abbots shewed one saint, St W.altheof, the step- 
son of its roy.al founder. King Alexander IL chose 
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his sepulture avithin its walls; Bruce left it the 
legacy of his heart ; and it gave tombs to that flower 
of Scottish chivaby, the Knight of Liddesd.ale, .and 
to his kinsman, the heroic Douglas who fell .at 
Otterbum. But its ann.als have little else to record. 
As a scat of piety and learning, its renoavn is eclipsed 
by the older and humbler monastery founded by 
St Aidan, about the middle of the 7th c., and com- 
memorated by the Venerable Bede as the home of 
E.ata, of Boisil, of Cuthbert, and of Drycthelm. 
‘ Old Melrose,’ .as it was crdlcd after the 12th c., 
stood about two miles below the modern abbey, on 
a beautiful promontory almost encircled by the 
Tavecd. It was burned by Kenneth, king of Scots, 
in 839, and seems never to haa'C recovered the blow. 
After it had lain waste for many ye.ars, we hear 
of it about 1073, ns giving shelter, for a short season, 
to a few fugitive monks. All that suranved the 
erection of the later .abbey was a chapel dedicated 
to St Cuthbert, and still Lamoiis about the middle 
of the 15th c. as a resort of pilgrims. The Ohronicci 
de Mailro.c, a series of brief obits and annals from 
731 to 1275, has been twice printed, first among 
the Qiiiitdrccm Scrijjtorcs Histonce Anfflicancc, pub- 
lished by Bishop Pell at Oxford in 1CS4; .and .ag.ain 
by Mr Joseph Stevenson, for the Bannatyne Club, 
at Edinburgh in 1835. The charters of the more 
modern abbey were printed by Mr Cosmo Innes, at 
Edinburgh in 1837, for the same society, at the 
cost of the Duke of Bucolouch, in two sumptuous 
quartos, with the title of the Ziber S. Marie- de 
Mclros. 

ME'LTOK-hlOW'BRAV, a m.arket-town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Leicester, and 10 miles north- 
c.ast of the town of th.at name, on the Eye ne.ar 
its junction aaath the Wrc.ak, avhich is naangable 
to the Soar-Kavigation, about H miles above the 
toam. Stilton cheese is manutaotured, and pork- 
pies are extensively made, chiefly for retail in the 
London, Maiioliester, and Leeds markets. In tlie 
vicinity are numerous hunting-seats, and the town, 
with stabling accommodation for 800 horses, is the 
central rendezvous of the famous ilelton Hunt. 
There are breweries, tanneries, .and 5 banks. Pop. 
(1871) 5011. 

MELUK, an ancient town of Eraucc, c.apit.al of 
the dep.artmont of Soinc-et-M.arnc, built on an island 
and on both banks of the Seine, 28 miles south-east 
of Paris. Tho manufactures are cement, bricks, 
tiles, and hats, and there is a trade in timber, grain, 
and flour. M., the Mdodumim of tho Romans, w.as 
stormed five times during the 9th c. by the North- 
men, and fell into the hands of tho English after a 
siege of six months, in 1-119, .and avas held by them 
for ton years. Pop. (1872) 8403. 

ME LVILLE, tho name of an island, a sound, 
and a peninsula in the north polar regions of 
America. — Tlie Island is in lat. betaveen 74“ 30' and 
77’ N., long, between 105° 40' and 117° 30' AV 
Greatest length, 200 miles ; greatest breadth, 130 
miles. It is separated on the west by Fitzwilliain 
and Kellct Straits from Prince Patrick Island, tho 
most western island of these regions. In 1810, 
Lieutenant P.arry, who gave its name to M. Island, 
passed the winter hero with his crows, in tho v.ain 
hope of finding in summer a passage avcstwaid to 
tho Pacific. — M. Sound, about 250 miles long, by 
200 miles broad, extends immediately south-east of 
hi. Island. It communioates avith tho Arctic Ocean 
on tho west by Banks’ Strait, and avith Baffin’s B.ay 
on the cast by Bairow Strait and Lancaster Sound. 
— ^hl. Peninsula, abutting from tho continent of 
British North America, is bounded on the north 
by the Fury and Hccla Str.ait, and connected with 
the mainland by Roe Isthmus. It is 250 mUes in 
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length' by about 100 miles in average breadth. Lat. 
06° 10'— 09° 50' N., long. 81°— 87° \V. 

MELVILLE, AiTDBEW, an eminent Scottish 
reformer, -n’as born 1st August 1545, at Baldovy, 
'on the banks of the South Esk, near Montrose. 
He avas educated at the grammar-school of Mon- 
trose, -u’hence he removed m his fourteenth year to 
the university of St Andreu's. Here he remained 
four years, and left it ■with the reputation of being 
‘ the best philosopher, poet, and Grecian of any 
young master in the land.’ He then proceeded to 
Paris, 'where he continued his studies for two yc.ars. 
His reputation must have been already considcAible, 
for in his twenty-first year he was chosen Regent in 
the college of St Marceon, Poitiers, whither he had 
gone, a perfect stranger, to acquire a knowledge of 
law. Some time afterwcords, he proceeded to Geneva, 
where he was more in his element, both politically 
and religiously, and where, by the influence of his 
friend Beza, he was appointed to the chair of 
Humanity in the Academy. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1574, and was, in the course of the same 
year, appointed Printipal of the university of Glas- 
gow, wnere his scholarship, energetic discipline, and 
intrepidity of character, exercised a most quick- 
ening and elevating influence.'' When the Regent 
Morton exclaimed on one occasion : ‘ There ■wiU 
never be quietness in this counti-y till half a dozen 
of you be hanged or banished,’ M. is said to have 
replied; ‘Tush, man; 'threaten your courtiers so. It 
is the same to me whether I rot in the air or in the 
ground ; and I have lived out of your country as 
well as in it. Let God be praised, you can neither 
hang nor exile His tnith ! ’ , In 15S0, M was chosen 
Principal of St Mary’s College, St Andrews. Here, I 
‘ besides giving lectures on theology, ho taught the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Rabbinical languages.’ 
In 1582, he preached the opening sermon before the 
General Assembly, and boldly ‘inveighed against 
the bloody knife of absolute authority, whereby 
men intended to puU the crown off Christ's head, 
and to wring the sceptre out of his hand.’ The 
Assembly applauded his' intrepidity, drew up a 
remonstrance in a similar ^irit, and appointed M. 
and others to present it. In less than two years, 
M. Tvas sunmoned before the Pri\-y Council, on 
account of a sermon preached at St Andrews. He 
declined to appear, maintaining that whatever a 
reacher might say in the pulpit, even if it should 
e called treason, he was not bound to answer for it 
in a civil court until he had been first tried in a 
church court. Eor this denial of secular jurisdiction 
he was condemned to imprisonment, but escaped 
to London, where he remained till the do'wnfall of ' 
Arran in -the following year. After an absence of 
twenty months, he returned to Scotland, and 
resumed his office at St Andrews. ' .He was repeat- 
edly elected Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and Rector of the university. A remarkable instance 
of his plain speaking took place at Cupar in 159G. 
M. was heading a deputation to ‘ remonstrate’ ■ndth 
the king. James reminded the zealous remonstrant 
that he 'was 7ns vassal. ‘ Sirrah ! ’ retorted M., ‘ ye 
are God7s silly vassal ; there are two kings and 
two kingdoms in Scotland : there ■ is King James, 
the head of this commonwealth ; and there is Christ 
Jesus, the King of the church, whose subject 
James the Sixth is, aud of whose kingdom ho is 
not a king, nor a lord, nor a he.id, but a member.’ 
In 1605, M. was called to England to attend the 
famous conference at Hampton Court. Having 
ridiculed the service in the chapel-royal in a Latin 
epigram, he was summoned before the English 
Privy iComicil, where his temper gave way, and ho 
broke out into a torrent of invective again.st the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for encouraging popery 


and superstition, profaning the Sabbath, &c. The 
king, -violating every principle of justioe, immediately 
sent him to the Tower, where he remained for more 
than foim years. In 1611, he was released, on the 
solicitation of the Duke of Bouillon, who wanted his 
services as a professor in his university at Sedan iu 
Erance. M., now in his sixty-sixth year, would fain 
have gone home to Scotland to lay his bones there, 
but the king would on no account hear of such a 
thing ; and he was forced to spend his old age in 
e.xile. M. died about 1622, but neither the date of 
his death nor the events of his last years are 
ascertained. See Life of Andrew Melville by Dr 
M'Crie (2 vols. 1819). 

MELVILLE, Herman, an American author, was 
bom in New Yorlc, August 1, 1819. At the age of 
eighteen, he shipped as a common sailor on a voyage 
to Liverpool ; and in 1841, he went again before the 
mast on a whaling vo 3 'age to the Pacific. Ill treated 
by the captain, he deserted at Nukaheva, Marquesas 
Islands, and was kept four months as the prisoner 
of a savage tribe in the Typee Valley, whence he 
■u'as rescued by an Australian whaler, and taken to 
Tahiti. After visiting the Sand-wich Islands, he 
shipped on a United States’ frig.ate, and returned to 
Boston in 1843. In 1846, the first literary result of 
his adventures was published in Tfpee, a spirited 
account of his residence in the Marquesas. Omoo, a 
continuation of his adventures in Oceania, appeared 
in 1847, in which year he married a d.aughter of 
CliieLjustice Shaw of Massachusetts. Mardi, a 
strange philosophical romance, in 1848, was followed 
hy Sedhirn in 1849 ; White Jacl:el, or the World in a 
Man-of- War, 1850 ; Moby Dick, or the White Whale, 
1851; Pierre, or the Ambiguities, 1852; Israel 
Potter, 1855 ; The Piazza Tales, 1856 ; and The 
Confidence Man, 1857. In 1860, he embarked in a 
whaling-vessel for a new tour round the world. 
Baiile Pieces (ISGG) appeared after his I'eturn. 

MELVILLE, Viscount. See Dundas. 

MEMBERED, in Heraldry. When a bird has its 
legs of a different colour from its body, it is said to 
be membered of that colour. 

MEMBRA'NA PUPILLA'RIS, the name given 
to a very thin membrane which closes or covers the 
central aperture of the iris in the foetus during a 
certain period of gestation, but which disappears in 
the seventh month. 

ME'MBRANE, in Anatomy. This term is applied 
to- designate those textures of the animal body, 
which are arr.anged in the form of lamimo, and 
.cover organs, or lino the interior of cavities, or 
take part in the formation of the walls of canals or 
tubes. The structure and special uses of some of 
the most important of the animal membranes are 
noticed in separate articles, such as Mucous Meji- 
BRANE, Suitous Mejibrane, &c. ; and the mem- 
branes in which the feetus is enclosed — commonly 
called the fcetal membranes — are described in the 
article Peacenta. The membranes which cover 
and protect the brain and spinal cord are commonly 
termed Meninges, from the Greek word meninx, a 
membrane. 

ME'MEL, a governmental district of Prussia, 
forming its most northerly boundary towards Russia, 
and included in the circle of Konigsborg. The chief 
town, Memel, situated in 55° 43' K. lat., and 21° 6' E. 
long., alid lying at the northern extremity of the, 
Kurisches Haff, at i^^s opening into the Baltic, is a 
well-fortified, active seaport. Pop. (1871) 19,019. 
It has an excellent large harbour, and is the centre 
of an active trade in corn, wood, hemp, and amber ; 
the produce of Lithuania and other Russian pro- 
vinces being brought thither for exportation. The 
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toTTn itself, wliicli is surrounded ty an unproductive 
sandy plain, possesses several good manufactories for 
tho preparation of brandy, soap, linseed-oil, &c., and 
extensive saw-mills, iron-foundries, and amber and 
iron works, the last of which arc noted alike for 
their strong cables and their light and decant cast- 
iron goods. Ship-building is carried on at M., which 
owns .about 100 ships, and has a good school of 
n.avig.ation ; in 1S74, 1‘JSt vessels entered, and 13 JO 
left, the port, .and steam-packets luitinfain a com- 
munic.ation with many of tho other Baltic ports. 
M. w.is founded in 12, IS by tlic Livonian order of 
knights ; in 1-104 it w.as fortified by the Teutonic 
ICniglits. In consequence of a fire in 1S54, it has 
of late years undergone an almos^ complete renova- 
tion, and is now .i clean well-builc town. 

JIE’blMIKGEN, a town of Bav.aria, near the 
right bank of tho Iller, 42 miles south-west of Augs- 
burg. It is surrounded by a wall, c.arrics on manu- 
factures of woollen, cotton, and linen goods, gun- 
powder, and iron- ware ; tho chief part of the tr.adc 
IS in hops, wool, leather, and grain. Bop. (1S71) 7215. 

blE'hllfON, a celebrated hero, the son of Titho- 
nus and Eos or Aurora, who led to Troy a host of 
^Ethiopians, to support tho cause of Troj’ after the 
fall of Hector. Ho w.as said to be clad in armour 
made by Ilophaistus or Vulc.au, and killed Antilo- 
chus, son of Nestor, in single combat. Ho was killed 
in single combat natU Ajax or Achilles. Others 
suppose ho was ruler of tlio nations betarcen Susa 
and Troy, or a vassal of tho AssjTinn monarch 
Tcut.anuis, who sent him anth 10,000 .fEthiopi.ans, 
and as many Susi.ans, to the Trojan war. After his 
death, his corpse w.as carried by Aurora to Susa, 
and buried in tho acropolis of that town, Mem- 
noncia ; or his ashes, collcctcil in a silver urn, borne 
to his sister Himcra .at I’aphos, and thence to Pal- 
liochis or I’.altos ; or to tho banks of tho Ilclos, near 
Ptolcm.ais. Tho river Paphlagonios flowed from his 
blood, and his companions were changed into birds. 
But tho M. of tho older writers obt.aincd a still 
greater renown by tho name being transferred at .a 
later period by the G recks ton celebrated colossus, 
seated in tho plains of Thebes, on the left or west 
b.ank of tho Nile; avbilo the namo of Jlcmnoneia 
w.as applied by tho Egj-ptian Greeks to tho 
sepulchral quarter of Thebes, as DiospoUs w.as to 
tho right or cast ban!;. Meinnoneia, or supposed 
p.alaccs of hi., also existed at Abydos. The two 
statues — one of which is tho celebrated a-ocal hi., 
one of tho avonders of tho old avorld — arc at a 
])l.aco c.allcd Komn-el-Sultan. Both arc sc.atcd on 
thrones, and represent the monarch Amenophis III., 
of tho ISth dynastj', who.so namo and titles are 
inscribed on tho plinths behind. At the sides of 
tho throne arc sculptured the wife and mother of 
tho monarch, .about IS feet high. Tho height of 
each of these colossi appears to haa'c oriipnallv 
been 00 feet, and they are made of a coarse hard 
giitstono or brecci.a. They are at present knoara 
by tho sobriquets of Tammy and Shammy, and 
avero originally placed before the propylon of an 
Amenopheion or palaco-tcmple of Amenophis III. 
in this quarter at Thebes. The easternmost of these 
colossi 13 tho cclcbrntcd vocal st.atuc, distinguished 
from its comp.anion by haa-ing been .anciently broken 
and repaired from tho lap upwards avitli lilocks of 
sandstone, placed horizontally, in fia-c layers. The 
Bt.atuo was either injiwed by Cambj'scs, to whom 
the ngj-ptian priests ascribed most of tho mutila- 
j tions of tho Thebau temples, or else throam doaarn 
I by an earthquake. Tho peculiar characteristic of 
this statue avas its giving out at v.arious times a 
sound resembling the brealdng of a liarp-string 
or a meballic ring: and considerablo differcnco of 
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opinion has proamiled ns to the re.ason of this 
sound, avhich has been heard in modem times, it 
being ascribed to the artifice of tho priests, aa’ho 
struck the sonorous stone of avhich the statue is 
composed, tho pass.age of light dr.aught3 of air 
through the cracks, or the sudden expansion of 
aqueous particles under the influence of the sun’s 
nays. This remarkable quali^ of the st.atue is first 
mentioned by Str.abo, avno adrited it in comp.any of 
yEiius Gallns, about 18 n. c. ; and upavards of 100 
inscriptions of Greek and llomanadsitors incised upon 
its legs, record the visits of ancient traa'ellers to-aadt- 
ncss tho phenomenon, from tho 0th year of Nero, G3 
A. 1 )., to tlie reign of the Emperor Soverus, aa’heu it 
became silent. Amongst other visitors whose names 
are recorded are those of tho Emperor Hadrian and 
his avifo Sabina ; Sejitimius Severus also adsited the 
statue, and is conjectured to have restored it; for 
Jua’enal mentions it as broken in half, and no notice 
of it occurs under the Pharaohs or Ptolemies. 
The identity of this statue and of M. is mentioned 
in tho gloss upon Manetho, and by Pausanias and 
the inscriptions. — Besides tho mythical M., taa-o 
historical personages of this name are knoaa-n — 
one a Rhodian commander of tho mcrcen.aries of 
Art.abazus in tho avar against Artaxorxcc-Ochus, 
aadio subsequently fled to JIaoedon, and aftorw.ard3 
entering the Persian seradee, defended Persia ag.ainsfc 
Alexander, 3.70 b. c. ; but finally died at the siege of 
Mitylcnc, 333 n. c. : the other, a Greelc historian, 
avllo avrotc a history of Hcraclca Pontica, in 10 books, 
avhich have been epitomised by Photius. — AVcloker, 
Episch. Ciicl 211 ; Stnabo, xax 728, xadi. SIC; /Eli.an, 
II. A., V. 1 ; Jacoii.s, Die Grader ties Hlemnonj Euse- 
bius, Ilicron, p. 151 ; Jua-enal, xa-. 5 ; Letronno, Sur 
Ic Mon. (VOsi/maniljias ; Willunson, Top. of TheheSy 
p. 33 ; Vossius, De Uhl. Qrcee. tl ireslermaun, p."220 ; 
Hiodor. xad. 52. 

hlEhlORY. This is one n.amo for tho great and 
distinctia'o fact of mind, namely, tho power of 
retaining impressions made through tho senses, and 
of roadving tliem .at after-times aadtliout the originals, 
and by mental forces alone. The conditions of this 
power have been already stated (see Assooiatiox 
or Idub, IIabit). Wo shall advert hero to some of 
the arts and deadccs that h.aa'o boon propounded from 
time to time, for aiding our recollection in tho v.-irious 
Idnds of knowledge. 

Perhaps tho commonest remark on this subject 

is, that memorj' depends on Attention, or th.at the 
more wo attend to a thing, the better wo remember 

it. This is true udth reference to any special acqui- 
sition : if wo direct tho forces of the mind upon 
one point, we shall necessarily give that point tho 
benefit of tho concentration, but this does not affect 
memorj’ as a whole : we merely t.ake power from one 
thing to givo it to another, hicmory at large can 
bo improved only by increasing tho rtgour and 
freshness of tho nervous system, and b 3 ' avoiding 
all occasions of exhaustion, undue excitement, ami 
other causes of nenmus waste. AVc m.ay do this by 

oneral constitution.al means, or by stinndating the 
v.ain at the expense of tho other functions; this last 
method is, however, no economj’ in tho end. Every 
man’s system has a certain fund of plastic power, 
which may bo husbanded, but cannot be materially 
increased on the whole ; the power being greatest in 
early life, and diminishing with advancing j-cars. 
If it is strongly drawn upon for ono class of acqui- 
sitions, wo must not expect it to bo of equal avail 
for others. 

But there may be ways and means of presenting 
and arr.anging tho matters of our laiowledge, so as 
to make them retained at a sm.allor cost of the 
plastic power of tho brain. These include tho arts 
of teaching, cxpoimding, and educating in general. 
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and also certain more special devices commonly 
known as tlie arts of Memory, or Mnemonics. A 
brief account of these last may be given here. 

The oldest method of artificial memory is said to 
have been invented by the Greek poet Simonides, 
who lived in the 5th c. B. c. It is named the topical, 
or locality memorj’, from the emplojunent of known 
places as tlie medium of recollection. As given by 
Quintilian, it is in substance as follows: You choose 
a very spacious and div’ersely arranged place — a 
largo house, for instance, divided into several apart- 
ments. A'ou impress on the mind with care what- 
ever is remarkable in it ; so that the mind may^rim 
through all the .parts without hesitation and delay. 
Tlien, if you have to remember a series of ideas, you 
jdace the first in the haU, the second in the parlour, 
and so on with the rest, going over the windows, 
the chambers, to the ecatues and several objects. 
Then, when you wish to recall the succession, you 
commence going over the house in the order fixed, 
and in connection with each apartment you will find 
the idea that you attached to it. The principle of 
the method is, that it is more easy for the mind to 
associate a thought with a well-known place, than to 
associate the same thought with the next thought 
without any medium whatever,, Orators are said 
to have used the method for remembering their 
speeches. The method has been extensivelj' t.aught 
•by writers on mnemonics in modern times. Prob- 
ably, for temporary efforts of memory, it may be of 
some use ; the doubtful point always is, whether the 
machinery of such systems is not more cumbrous 
than helpful. 

Much labour has been spent on mnemonic devices 
for assisting in the recoUection of numbers, one of 
the hardest efforts of memory. The principal method 
for this purpose is to reduce the numbers to words, 
by assigning a letter for each of the ten ciphers. 
This method was reduced to system by Gregor von 
Feinaigle, a Gorman monk, and was taught by him 
in various parts of Europe, and finally published in 
1812. He made a careful choice of the letters for 
representing the several figures, having in view some 
association between the connected couple, for more 
easy recollection. For the figure 1, he used the 
letter t, as being a single strdke ; for 2, n, as being 
two strokes combined ; ' 3, m, three strokes ; 4, r, 
which is found in the word denoting ‘ four’ in the 
European languages ; 5, I, from the Roman numeral 
L, signifying fifty, or five tens ; 0, d, because the 
written d resembles 6 reversed; 7, h, because 1; 
resembles two 7’s joined at top ; in place of this 
figure is also used on occasion g, q, c (hard) as all 
belonging to the guttural class of k; 8, b, from a 
certain amoimt of similarity, also w, for the same 
reason, and sometimes v, or the half w; 9 is p, from 
similarity, and also /, both of which are united in 
the word puff, which proceeds from a pipe, lilce a 9 
figure ; 0 is «, K, or z, because it resembles in its 
roundness a grindstone, which gives out a hissing 
noise hke these letters. The letters of the alphabet 
not employed in representing figures are to be used 
in combination with these, but with ‘ the rmder- 
standing that they have no meaning of themselves. 
Suppose, then, that a niunber is given, say -647 ; 5 
is I, 4 is r, 7 is k ; which makes I, r, k ; among these 
letters we insert an rmmeaning vowel, as a, to make 
up an intelligible word, lotik, which remains in the 
memory far more easily than the numeiacal form. 
In making up the words by the insertion of the 
unmeaning or dumb -letters, we should also have 
regard to some connection with the subject that the 
number refers to, as, for example, in chronology. 
Thus, America was discovered in 1492 ; the letters 
here are t, r, p, n ; they may be made into to KOPiNC, 
because that discovery led to rapine by the first 


Sp.aniards. There is, of course, great room for 
ingenuity in the formation of these suggestive words. 
Also, a series of numbers may be joined together 
in 'some intelligible sentence, -which can be easily 
remembered. Such combinations, however, should 
be formed once for aU in the case of any important 
series of numbers, as the dates of our sovereigns and 
other historical epochs. It is too much, to expect 
pupils to construct these felicitous combinations. 
Feinaigle combined the topical method -with the 
above plan in fixing a succession of numbers in the 
memory. 

Dr Edward Pick, a recent lecturer on mnemonics, 
has c.alled attention to a peculiar mode of arranging 
lists of words that are to be fixed in the memory, as 
the exceptions to grammar rules, &c. He proposes 
to choose out such words as have some kind of con- 
nection with one another, and to arrange them in a 
series, so that each shall have a meaning in common 
with the next, or be contrasted with it, or be related 
to it by any other bond of association. Thus, he 
takes the French irregidar verbs, which are usually 
arranged in the alphabetical order (which is itself, 
however, a mnemonie help), and puts them into tho 
following series, where a certain connection of mean- 
ing exists between every two : as sew, sit down, move, 
go, go away, send, follow, run, shun, &c. In a case 
where two words have no mutual suggestiveness, 
he proposes to find out some intermediate idea that 
woilld bring about a connection. Thus, if the -n-ords 
were — garden, hair, watchman, philosophy, ho would 
interpolate other words; thus — garden, plant, hair 
of a plant — hair; hair, bonnet, watchman; watch- 
man, wake, study — philosophy; and so on. Of course, 
the previous method is the one that should be aimed 
at, as the new words are to a certain extent a burden 
to tho mind- Dr Pick further suggests as a practical 
hint, in committing to memory, that the attention 
should be concentrated successively upon each two 
consecutive members of the series ; the mind should 
pause upon the first and the second, until they have 
been made coherent ; then abandoning the first, it 
should in the same way attend to the second and 
the third, the thii-d and the fourth, &c. Of course, 
if every successive link is in that way made suffi- 
ciently strong, the whole chain is secure. 

There are various examples of effective mnemonic; 
combinations. The whole doctrine of the syllogism 
(q. V.) is contained in five lines of Latin verse ; as 
regards amount of meaning in smaU compass, these 
lines have never been surpassed, if, indeed, they have 
been equalled. The versification of the ndes of the 
Latin gr.ammar has the same end in -view, but all 
that is gained by this is merely the help from the 
association of the sounds of the verse in the ear ; in 
comparison -with a topical memory, this might be 
called a rhythmical memory. The well-known rule 
for the number of days in the different months of 
the year (‘Thirty days hath September,’ &c.) is an 
instance of mnemonic verse. 

MEMORY, Diseases of. Memory, or tho power 
of reproducing mental impressions, is impaired by 
age, wounds, or injuries to the head or nervous 
system, fevers, intemperance, and various physical 
conditions. It is perhaps affected in aU kinds of 
mental derangement, but is in a most signal manner 
obliterated or enfeebled in Dementia. There are, 
however, examples of recollection surviving aU other 
faculties, and preserving a clear and extensive 
notion ofi long and complicated series of events 
amid the general darkness and ruin of mind. Inco- 
herence owes some of its features to defective 
or irregidar memory. Cases of so marveUous an 
exaltation and extension of this capacity, as .where 
a whole parliamentary debate coiild be recaUed, 
suggest the suspicion of unhealthy action. There 
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appear, liowevcr, to lio epecial aflcolions of tlic 
faculty. It may be suspended wbile the intelligence 
remains intact. Periods of personal or general 
liistory may elude the grasp, and even tliat con- 
tinuity of impressions svliicli goes far to constitute 
the feeling of personal identity, is broken up, and 
a duality or multiplicity of experiences may appe.ar 
to be conjoined. The converse of tbis in.ay happen, 
and knowledge that had completely faded aw.ay 
rnaj’, under excitement or ccrebr.al disease, return. 
There are, besides, states in which this power is 
p.artially .aircctcd, as in the instances wliere^ the 
numbers 5 and 7 were lost, and where a highly 
educ.ated man could not retain any conception of 
the letter F; secondly, where, it ajipcars perverted, 
1 ‘ccalling images inappropriately, and in an erroneous 
sequence of order or time, and diflcrcnt from what 
are desired ; and thirdly, where, while the written 
or printed signs of ideas can be used, the oral or 
articulate signs are utterly forgotten. All these 
deviations from health appear to depend upon 
changes generally of an apoplectic nature in the 
anterior lobes of the brain.— Crichton on Mental 
Jicrangcmcnl, i. 337 ; Teuchtersleben, Medical 
Pnycholorii/, p. 121. 

ME'AIPHIS, a celebrated Egyptian city, situated 
in the Delta, or Lower Egj’pt, the aneient capit.al 
of the country, called by the Egyptians Men 
nefer, or ‘the’, (!ood Station;’ by the Hebrews, 
Moph ; and by the Arabs, 'Mem/. .It was founded 
by hlencs, the lir.st monarch of the fimt dynasty, 
who, accoidmg to Herodotus, changed the bod of 
the Nile, and made an embankment, 100 st.adia 
.above hi , to protect the new city against inun- 
dations. The remains of this bank still exist .at 
Kafr-el Ty.at, about M miles above Motrahenny, 
which is the centre of old M.. and the site of the 
tomjilo of I’tab or Ilejiluestcuin. Mencs fortified 
the city, and laid the foundations of the temple. 
Uchorcus, a later monarch, is also s.aid to have 
founded M., and introduced tho worship of Apis 
and Epaphus. The site of tho city was well chosen, 
protected alike by tho Libyan and Ar.abian chains 
of mountains against the river and the incureions 
of tho sand, defending tho approach of tho country 
from the incur.sious of Asiatic nomads, and com- 
municating with the lied Sea and the Mcditcrr.ancati. 
The city was composed of two [lortions — one built 
of crude bricks-, the other, on which was the citadel, 
of calcareous stone, calleil the Levhon Teichos, or 
‘White W.sll,’ which hild some of tho princijial 
buildings. The palace, built by Mencs, was enlarged 
by his son Atliotliis, and was .alw.ays inhabited 
cither by a monarch or his viceroy. Under the 
l’or.sian nilo, it was occupied by the s.atrap ; and 
by the fJrcok mcrccnarie.s, under the S.aitc kings. 
Under Uchorcus, tho total circumference w.as 150 
stadia. After the Gth dynasty, the city declined 
in importance, and was ap]iaientiy held by the 
Ilykshos after the 1.3th and before the ISlh (1500 
n. c.). At this period, hi. was ruled by a viceroy, 
a prince of tho blood, and still remained the religious 
cajiital of the old worship. It loso again to great 
importance under the Saite moiiarelis, about COO 
11 . c., who restored it, became the scat of a sepa- 
rate monarchy, and was conquered by Seniiachcrih 
and Ilia siiccessora. Tho temiiles of this city were 
magnificent, and comprised the Isciiin,^ a large 
teiiqilo of Isis, completed by Am.asis 11. just prior 
to Uambyscs (525 B. c.) ; a tem]>le dcilic.atcd to 
Proteus, ill the foreign quarter ; tho temple of the 
Apis, liaiung a peristyle and court ornamented with 
figures, opposite the south propylamm of the temple 
of Ptah, where tho sacred bull resided ; the Serapeum, 
or temple of Os or Apis, in the quarter recently 
discovered by M. Manetto (see Sekamum); tho 
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Nilometcr, removed by Constantine I. to Constan- 
tinople, replaced by Julian III. or tho Apostate ; 
a temple of Ea; .and the shrine of the Cabiri. 
Here were the st.atue3 of Eameses II., one of 
which exists as tho fallen colossus, Metrahonny, 
and others have been discovered by Hckekyan Eoy 
in his excavations. These colossi, above 75 feet 
high, were of .Sycnitic granite, or of tho limestone of 
Tourah or Mokattam. These temples flourished in 
all their glory till tho Persian conquest. Still more 
remarkable was the great necropolis of tho city, in 
tho centre of which towered tho pyramids (see 
PynAstiDs). During the ‘attempts of tho native 
rulers to throw off the Persian nilc, hi. was an 
important strategic point. Ochus inflicted severe 
injury on this town, having plundered the temples 
and thrown down the w.alls after ho had driven out 
Hectanebus. Alexander the Great hero worshipped 
the Apis, and his corpse was brought to this city by 
Ptolemy before it w.as finally transferred to Alex- 
andria. Tho iirst Ptolemies were crowned in the 
.Serapeum. Ptolemy VIII. destroyed tho city, and 
it had BO declined after his time as to become a 
dec.ayod site. It fell arith the rest of Egyjrt under 
tho Eoman nile, and aftcrw.ards avas conquered by 
Ainru Ben Abas (G3!) — GIO A.n.) ; and Fostat and 
Cairo aa-cro built out of its ruins, avhich averc large 
and important in the 13th c., aadicn they averp seen 
by Abd-alatif. Tho fcav remains of tho ancient 
city are Koiim-el-Azyzch to the north ; Mctr.ahcnny 
on the avest; and tho canal of Bcdrachin on the 
south ; but tho remains hero are submerged many 
feet in tho soil of tho Delta. 

Herod, ii. 97, 191, 1‘17, 17S ; Diod. xaflii. 3-1, i. 
4C, I'Vagm, t. 33, Ivi. p. 184; ’riiuoyd. i. 104; Hygiu. 
xia-. no ; Hcliod. ii. 59, G1 ; Hosoa i.x. G ; Isaiah xix. 
,30; Ezek. XXX. 13, IG; Wilkinson, Top. Thclec, p. 
310 ; Bunsen, Pgi/pt's Place, ii. p. 47 ; Champollion- 
Figcac, Ijpgi/plc, 35, G3, 205, 2SG; Lopsius, Peisc, 
20, 51, G3. 

MEhlPHI.S, a city and port of entt;}' on the cast 
side of tho hlississippi Eia'or, in tho soidh-avest 
corner of Tennessee, United .St.atcs of America, 420 
miles boloav St Louis. It is handsomely built on a 
bliiir, GO feet above the highest floods. It is the 
outlet of a large cotton region, receiving, in 1S73— 1, 
429,327 b.alcs. It has fine public buildings and 
hotels, and theatre, 48 churches, 3 colleges, 100 
schools, 5 daily and 10 other neav.spapcr.s, 10 banka 
and several insiirancr companies ; r.ailaa-.ays connect- 
ing it with Keav Orleans, Charlostoii, Louisville, 
Little Eock, fee. ; with several foundries, manufac- 
tories of boilers, machinery, fee. In the War of Seces- 
sion, itfell mtothoh.andsof (he Federal forces in 1SG2, 
.and was the base of military operations for tho cap- 
ture of Vicksburg, .Tilly 4, 1SG3. Pop. (1870) 40,220. 

MENA’DO, .an imporl.ant possession of the 
Kethcrlands, on tho north of Celebes, forming a 
residency under tho govorumeiit of the Moluccas, is 
separated from thcTemate Islands by tho Moluccas 
Strait. Tho country is volc.anio, many of tho moun- 
tains rising to a groat height. Tho mountainous 
grounds of tho province of Minahassa are well 
adapted for the growth of cofTce, which w.as first 
ilanted in 1820, and speedily became favourably 
mown in the market. Tho cofiee-cultiiro is com- 
pulsory, and tho government monopolises tho pro- 
duce at a fixed jirico. In 1874, there wore 10,987,200 
coirco-trces, which produced 1004 tons. The rice- 
crop averages 47,880 tons. There are 400,000 sago 
and 800,000 cocoa-nut trees, and cacao, tobacco, 
cotton, and cinchona arc ciiltiv.ated. On Janu.ary 
1, 1875, there were 11,G2G horses, 19,807 cattle, 
201,284 swine, 8C41 buflaloes, .and 17,109 sheep 
and goats. In this residency, civilisation and 
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Cliristianitj' have made rapid progress. The pop., 
on Jan.^l, 1673, amounted to 505,736, of whom 77i 
were Europeans. Twenty years ago, .the pagans 
u^re most numerons in the Minahassa district,"i)ut 
77,164 arc now CJiristians. Tiie to^m of jSIenado is 
neatly huilt, has a church, a school for the children 
of Europeans, and others for those of natives. 

BIENAGE, iEGiDirs, or Giles de, a French 
Ic.'ncographer and linguist, was born at Angers in 
1G13. Disliking the profession of an advocate, he 
renounced it, .along with an office under govern- 
ment. which his father had transferred to him, 
entered the church, and fixed his residence in the 
convent of Notre Dame. His time w.as chiefly 
spent in literary pursuits, in avhich he acquired a 
great reputation. Ho was an extreme pod.ant, full 
of prejudices and bitter hostilities. His Dictionnairc 
Ltnmolopi'xiic dc !a Zanrjite rranfahe (F.ar. 1050; 
best cd. by JaiUt, 2 vols. Par. 1750), and his Origmi 
dcUa- ZtTifftta Jtahanu, arc erudite and valuable 
works, althoimh they contain many erroneous 
etymologies. His poems (Latin, Itali.in, French, 
and Greek) are of little worth. Ho died in 1092. 

ME'NAI STRjVIT, which separates the isl.and of 
Anglesey from the mainland, runs cast-north-east 
from its southern c.xtrcmity to B.an'’or, a distance 
of 13 miles, and there widens out into Bcaum-aris 
B.ay. Its width varies from about 2.50 y.ards to 2 
miles. The naWgation is hazardous, but tho strait 
IS nevertheless much used for tho sake of expe- 
dition b}' vessels under 100 tons, and occasion.ally 
by some of larger size. At tho entrance of tho strait, 
tho tides sometimes rise to a height of 30 feet, and 
tho ordinarj; noap-tido rises from 10 to 12 feet. 
Communication between .iVnglcsoy and the m.ain)and 
w.as formerly maintained by feny-boats .at different 
points ; but a Suspension Bridge w.as constracted by 
government in tho lino of the great Holj'he.ad road, 
and subsequently raUw.aj' communication avas cst-ab- 
hshed by means of tho Britannia Bridge (q. aa). 
Tlie scenery on both sides of the strait is mddly 
be.autifuL 

MENA'NDER, tho most celebrated Greek poet of 
tho New Comedy, aa-.as bom at Athens, 342 ii.f. His 
miclo aa-.as the comic poet Alexis; ho had Tlico- 
phrastus for his teacher, and Ejiicunis for .a friend ; 
and the inflLcnco of .all three is disceraiblo in Ids 
style of thought and feeling, hi. was a handsome, 
light-hearted, and elegant Greek, somcaahat luxu- 
rioiLS, but not impiu-o in his manners. Ho aa-.as 
drowned while savimming in tho harbour of the 
Piranis. M UTote more than one hundred comeilics, 
which avero in high repute among his countrj-meu, 
at le.ast after death; but aa-e possess mere fragments 
of them. "We know somethmg of their character, 
hoavcver, from tho imitations of them by Terence. 
Plc.as.ant and refined avit, clear, sententious reflection^ 
and a a-cin of rc.al earnestness at times, arc the 
qualities most apparent in them. Tlio best edition 
of the extant fragments of il. is Mcinckc’s Fran- 
menta Comkonim Gracorum (Berk IS41). 

IMENCHIKGW, or JIENCHIKOFF, Alex- 
AXDEr. DAXiLoa-iTCir, a Russian field-marshal and 
mmistcr of state, aa-.as bom at Moscoaa', on 2Sth 
Noa-ember 1072. He avas a baker’s apprentice, 
aahen his intelligent countenance attr.acted the 
notice of General Lefort, through avhose p.atron- 
age ho aa-.as taken into the sera-ico of Peter the 
Gre.at. He had the good fortune to discoa-cr a 
conspiracy among the cz.apa guards, and his rapid 
promotion avas secured. He accomp.anicd Peter in 
his travels to Holland and England, and on tho 
death of Lefort, aa-.as raised to the post of chief 
ada-iser. DL avas one of the gre.atest men of his 
time, excelling equally as a general and a diploma- 
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tist ; and although totally uneducated, he did much 
to promote the ediicatioh of the people, and avas a 
liberal patron of the arts and sciences. On tho 30th 
October 1700, he defeated tho Swedes at Kalisch; 
he contributed to some of the czar’s other a-ictories • 
avas made a field-marshal on the field of Pultawa • 
and compelled Ltiwenhaupt to capitnl.ate avith great 
part of the Swedish army. In 1710, he took Riga ; 
in 1713, he led the Russian troops into Pomerani.-i 
and Holstein, and took Stettin, but gave it up to 
Prussia, contrary to the will of the czar. This .and 
his .aa-.arice so disple.ased Peter, that he subjected 
him to a court-marti.al. He was condemned to 
death by a majoritj' of voices ; but was pardoned 
on p.ayment of a hcaa-y fine. IJuring the reign of 
C.atharine I., he reg.ained his influence at court, and 
after her death, governed Russia avith almost abso- 
lute authority in tho name of Peter II., whose 
fathcr-in-laav he avas just about to become, avhen he 
was oa-erthroavn by Dolgorouki, and banished to 
Siberia (September 1727). His immense estates and 
treasures were confiscated. He died 22d October 
(2d Noa-ember) 1729. — His great-grandson, PnixcE 
ALEX.ai.-DEii Scr.GEJEa-iTcn M., was bom in 1789, 
and after being long an attache of legation at 

Vienna, sei-a-ed in tho campaigns of 1812 1815, 

rose to the rank of gener.al, and after the accession 
of the Emperor Nicholas, aa-as employed both in 
diplomatic and military sera-ices. In the Turkish 
camp.aign of 1828, ho took Anapa after a short siege, 
but rccei\-ed so severe a avoimd before Varna as 
compelled his retirement. Ho av.as afterwards for a 
time at tho head of tho Russian naa-y, and raised it 
to a high state of efficiency. In March 1853, ho was 
sent as ambassador to Constantinople, a\-here liis 
oa-erbearing bchaa-iour produced a speedy niptiu-e 
betaveen the Porto and tho czar, and brought about 
the Crimean avar. In this avar ho commanded both 
the land and naa-.al forces of Russia, and displ.aycd 
tlicutmost cnergj’ in defending tho important fortress 
of SeUastopol. In March 1855, ho was removed from 
the Crimea, and appointed commander of Croustadt. 

JI. aa-as, till liis death in 1809, one of the most 
prominent members of the old Russian party. 

MENDE, a ton-n of France, capit.al of tho 
department of Loztre, on tho Lot, in a a-.alley sur- 
rounded by high hills, about 70 miles north-north- 
avest of Montpellier, In tho a-icinity, aro numerous 
a-illas and gardens. JI. has a cathedral surmounted 
by tavo spires, and manufactures serges and other 
coarse cloths. Pop. (1872) 4833. 

MENDELSSOHN, Mo.sns, an eminent German 
philosoiihcr, av.-is born on the 7th September 1729 at 
Dessau. From his father, a Jeaa-ish schoolmaster and 
scribe, he received his first cduc-ation ; and in his 
13th year proceeded to Berlin, aa-herc, amid a-erj- indi- 
gent circumstances, he contria-ed to le.-im Latm and 
modern langu.ages, and to apply liimsclf to the study 
of philosophy, into which early readings, chiefly of 
Maimonide.s'3 March Mcbtic/iim, had initiated him 
•already. After many years of comp.aratia-e indigence, 
lie became the partner of a rich sillc-manufacturer, 
aa-hose children ho had educated. Tho intimate 
friend of men hke Lessing, Sulzer, Nicolai, he, 
lirectly and indirectly, contributed in a a-ast degree 
[o the extermin.ation of tho bnit.al prejudices agiunst 
die Jeavr, and the disgraceful laaas arith respect to 
;hem. On tho other hand, he acted in the most 
jeneficial -manner on his oavn co-religionists, by 
rousing them from tho mental apathy aa-ith avhicli 
thej' regarded in his day all that had not .a distinct 
reference to Religion, and by waging fierce avar 
mainst their own religious and other prejudices. 
io aa-as also, on account of his immense influence 
upon them, called another Moses. Ho died 4th 
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January 178G, and Eamlcr ■UTota the following 
epitaph on him : ‘ True to the religion of his fore- 
fathers, wise as Socrates, tencliiug immortality, and 
heooming immortal like Socrates.’ His principal 
works are — Pope, an Metaphysilxr (with Lessing) 
(D.an. 1755) ; Briefc Ulter die Empfindungen (Bcrl. 
1704) ; U cher die Evxdmz der mctaphysisc/tcn Tl'isscn- 
schapen, a i)rizo essay of the Berlin Academy, which 
thereupon unanimously resolved to elect him a 
memher of their body; Prederick the Grc.at, how- 
ever, gcner.ally prejudiced ag.ainst the Jews, struck 
his name off the list ; Phaedon, Oder iiber UnsterhlicJt- 
hell dcr Seek (Bcrl. 1707), a dialogue in the manner 
of Pl.ato; Jerusalem, Oder filler religWse Maclit des 
JudaxiJnms (Bcrh 17S3), chiefly in answer to 
Lav.ater’s obtrusive, sometimes oven offensively 
worded arguments, liy which ho intended to convert 
M. to Christi.amty, or to prove th.at ho was a 
Christian already. Piuther, Morgenstunden (Berl. 
17S5) : Morning Conversations with liis children and 
friends, chiefly in refutation of Pantheism and 
Spinozism. Besides many other smaller Ilehrew 
and German cssaj’s, contributions to the BihlioOteh 
der schOnai Wissaiseliaflcn, edited by Lessing (to 
whom, in a manner, ho furnished the prototype to 
his iJaOian der IPcisc), &c., his translation of the 
Pentateuch and the Ps.alms deserves a prominent 
place. His works have been collected and edited 
by G. B. Mendelssohn (Leip. 1843— lS-15, 7 vols.). 

hlEHDELSSOHH-BAllTHOLDY, Pelix, a 
German music.al composer, son of Abraham 
Mondelssohn-Bartholdy, the eminent b.anker, and 
grandson of hloscs Mendelssohn, the philosopher, 
was born at Hamburg, 3d February 1809. His 
father was a convert to Christianity, and young 
Pelix was brought up in tho Lutheran faith. Tho 
allluont ciroumstanoos of his parents cn.ablcd them 
to bestow a most libcr.al and c.aroful cduc.ation on 
their son, whoso finogonius c.arly shewed itself. Zolter 
aviis his instructor m composition, Ludwig Berger 
on tho piano. In his ninth year, ho g.avo'hi3 first 
public concert in Berlin, and in tho following year 
jilaycd in Paris. Prom this period, ho commenced 
to write compositions of all sorts, some of them of 
a very difUcult character, for tho piano, violin, 
woloncello, &o. In 1824, the lirst of these — ^thrcc 
quartets for tho piano — were published. In 1825, he 
wont a second time to Paris— his father, on the 
advice of Cherubini and other eminent .artists, 
h.'mng consented that ho should devote himself 
exclusively to music. Ho now gave concerts both 
in Paris and Berlin, after which ho tr.avcllcd for 
three years in England, Scotland, France, and 
Italj’. In tho first of these countries, ho obtained 
enthusiastic aiiplauso by liis overture to Shak- 
spe.aro’s Midsummer Night's Dream, which, in its 
blending of tho fanciful, tho debcate, and tho 
grotesque, is said to have caught tho inspiration of 
Shakspearo himself. Ho aftorw.artls avroto iniisio 
to accompany tho whole of tho Jil.ay. His Isles of 
Piitgal are a fine memori.al of the impression left 
upon him by tho avild soonciy of the Western 
Highlands. His letters from Italy also shew how 
profoundly ho av.as affected by that glorious hand — 
the true homo of art. M. subsequently .attempted 
to start a music.al thc.atro for tho cultia-.ation of 
high .ar,t„ H,'!?,ieldorf ; but it did not succeed. In 
. i^Ed.-dircctorship of tho Leipzig 
/lj3a, ho accepted c •- fijo^centro of tho rausic5 
concerts. Hero ho was in stimulated to his 
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crc.ated quite a furor. It and his other oratorio of 
Elijah, on which he laboured for nine jmats, and 
which was first brought out at the Birmingham 
festival of 1840, are reckoned his two greatest 
works. Ho died at Leipzig, Hovember 4, 1847. 
Among his best known compositions aro his music 
for Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht, tho Antigone and 
(Edipus of Sophocles, Athalie, .and a groat num- 
ber of splendid sonatas, concertos, trios. In his 
Lieder ohne Wortc (Songs without Words), ho 
has achieved a great and novel triumph. M .’3 
character, which was oven finer than his genius, is 
charmingly deline.ated in his Betters, which have 
been translated from the German bv Lady Wallace 
(London, 1802). 

ME'NDICAHT ORDERS, cerhain reh'gious asso- 
ciations in the Rom.an Church, which, carrying out 
the principle of religious poverty and self-humilia- 
tion to_ its fullest extent, make it a part of their 
profession to denude themselves of all property, 
whether real or personal, and to subsist upon alms. 
As tho scriptural foundation of this practice, the 
words of our Lord (Matt. xLx. 21) to tho young man 
who sought counsel of him, and a^ain (verso 27 — 30) 
to his own disciples, .aro commonly alleged, both by 
tho mendicant orders, and in general by all who 
profess what is c.allcd evangelical poverty. In tho 
mendicant orders, alms aro commonly collected by 
the lay-brothers; in some, by actual solioikation; in 
others, by tho ringing of tho convent bell when tho 
stock of provisions is exhausted- Formerly, . such 
orders were numerous in tho church; but by a 
decree of tho second Council of Lyon in 1274, tho 
mendic.ant orders were limited to four— tho Dom- 
inicans, ^Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinians 
or Austin Friars. Sco these articles, also Feiat-s. 
Tho rule by which individuals are denied tho pos- 
session pi even personal properly, is strictly imder- 
stood in C.atholio ooimtries. In Bnglnnd and Ireland, 
it was considerably rel.axcd, but of late yc.ars h.as 
been enforced with increasing exactness. 

ME'NDIP HILLS, a range in tho northern 
p.art of Somersetshire, England, extend in a north- 
west and south-east direction, and aro about 25 
miles in length, by from 3 to 0 miles in breadth. 
In former times, the moors of Mendip were attached 
to tho cromi ns a roj'al forest, and were frequently 
hunted over by tho Saxon .and Nonnan lungs. A 
considerable portion of tho range is now under 
cultivation. The summit is Black Down, 1100 feet 
in height. Tlio lead and c.alnmino mines of Mondip 
(c.allcd givorcs, tho miners being called groovers) 
avero in operation before tho d.awn of historja 

MENDOZA, Dox Dieqo Huiit.vdo de, a Spanish 
classic, distingiiishcdalso as a statesman and agener.al, 
avas born at Granada about 1503, studied there and 
at Sal.amauea ; and shortly after leaving tho latter 
university, avas sent by tho Emperor Ch.arlcs V. as 
.amb.assador to Venice. Later, ho avas present at tho 
Council of Trent as imperial plenipotentiary, and 
in 1547 avas appointed ambassador to the p.ap.al 
court. As a gcner.al, ho was successful in subjii- 
g.ating Siena, avhioh was handed oa'or to Cosmo I. 
Medici, ns a fief of tho Spanish croavn. His position, 
hoavcver, aa’.as a difficult one; ho was hated both 
by pope and people, and in 1554, tho emperor 
recalled him. During his residonco in Italy, ho 
shewed tho greatest zeal in collecting literary 
treasures, cspcoi.aUy ancient MSS. Ho sent learned 
moil for that-piupose to hloimt Athos, and also took 
advantage of tho regard entertained for him by 
Soliman tho Magnificent, SiUtan of Tiukey. In 
1568, an affair of gallantry tormin.atod iu his banish- 
ment from court. Ho withdrew to Granada, whore 
ho spent his last years in writing his Querra contra 


Ics 2Tor!sros [History of tlie War against tlie Moors Boliemia, March 12, 1728. His father, Israel Mengs 
— rlrsr published (uith parts omitted) in 1610, and Tvas himself a painter, hut possessed of very 
in a complcto form in 1776, by Portalegre, ■who mediocre talent, and from him young Rafael received 
prefixed a life of the author]. This work is his first instruotions in art. At tho age of thirteen 
regarded by M.’3 countrymen as a masterpiece, he went to Rome, where he remained three years' 
iM. died in 1575. His library is now one of the rigorously devoting his whole time to the study of 
ornaments of the Escurial. In his poetical epistles, the works of hlichael Angelo, Raphael, and others 
he cave Ids country the first good model for th.at of tho old masters. On his return to Dresden in 
form of composition. His sonnets and serious poems 1744, he was appointed court-painter to Aumstus 
ai c of inferior merit. III., long of Roland and Saxony, but received 

MRXDO'ZA, the capital of a department of the permission at the same time to go back to Rome, 
name in the Argentine Republic iq.v.), is Aere he established his reputation by a picture of 
situated on the eastern base of the Andes, 110 miles ‘ Holy Family.’ The young peasant-girl who sat 
e.ast-uortli-cast of Santi.ago, and at a heieht of Virgin so charmed the painter by her 

2S'J1 feet above sea-level. It was totally destroyed beauty, that ho subsequently passed over to tho 
bj- an earthquake in ISGI, when its buildings were Homan C.atholic Church, and married her. In 1754 
demobsbed, and^most of its inhabitants, 15,000 in J'® accepted the presidenc3' of tho newly instituted 


uuniber, perished ; but it is rapidJ}* recovering. 


Academy of Painting at Home. Within the next 
few 3^car3, he executed the frescoes in the church of 


I^IENELA'US, in ancient Greek lc<-cnd, was long 3;cars. iic executed the frescoes m the church of 
I of Lacedaemon, the 3’ouDger brother o? Agamemnon, ^oso^ of ‘ Apollo and the Muses 

and husband of the famous Ilclen. The abduction laraassus for Cardinal Albani; besides which, 
of his ■^vife by Paris is represented as tho cause ^ copied Raphael s ‘School of Athens’ for Lord 
of the Trojan war. After tho fall of Tro3% be ^ P^imted several original pictures in oil, 

sailed. arith Helen for his own land; but his fleet mentioned a ‘Cleopatra,’ a 

was scattered h}- a storm, and he wandered for Holy Fa^y, and a ‘Magdalene.’ In 1761, he 
ciaht 3’ears about the coasts of Cyprus, Phoenicia, . .Ma^id, on an invitation from Charles III. 

Etliiopia, Egypt, and Lib3*a. After his return, he e Spam, and while there, executed a great variety 
lived at Sparta with Lis wi^ Helen in great et3de ? i knoivn of which is his* Aurora;’ 

and happincr.T, ill-hcalth and tho intrigues of enemies induced 

7VT7?’7sn?c! 4-ii/v 1.**. f AT f L T' liim to rctiim to Italy. He had no sooner arrived.' 

wi,n 1,,^^ 1 Egyptian than Clement XIV. employed him on n largo aUe^ 

btrietcr clironologists make his accession 271715. a +i.„ „4 . th ifi. , ^ 

This name, whicB signifies the conductor, has boon fg^j^TL^him to lo^e^Spain.“ On his' w^Mol^ 

found on inscnnbons. hut no oontomnnrnrv mnnn. . ® -w. , , . - . ^ r’’ uia way uacic 


and elaborate imitations of tho great masters. He 


nll.a^ of Tsuou, in tho present district his. His works, therefore, thouim lofty in their 
of Shan-tuu" .5'"'5 -'''".■i- 'iiv -nr, xr •' 


of Shan-tung. Ho died about 317 B. c. M. is subjects, seldom exhibit more than a correct and 
the greatest of the early Confucians. His father cidtivated taste. M.’s writings were edited in 
died wlmo JL w.as yo^ j’oung ; but he was cdu- Italian by Azara in 1780. There is an English 


rated -with such admu-ablo care by his mother, translation (Lend. 1706). ^ 

tb.at the plir.aso ‘mother of Mcng’ has become 

a proverb for an excellent preceptress. At tliis MENIN, a frontier to'wn of West Flanders, 
period, China was divided into a number of st.atc3, Eelgium, on tlio left bank of tho Lys, which separates 
nil acknowledging tho suzerainty of tlio emperor •*' f^'om Prance, 30 miles south-south- west of Rniges. 
of Teou. M. travelled to several courts, seeking "’•'*? formerly fortified, but its works have been 
to introduce his doctrines of ‘virtue’ and ‘jus- <l<;5noliBhcd, and it is now a dismal and lifeless town, 
tice;’ but imfortunately, as too frequently happens, '"’ith some manufactures. Pop. (1870) 9800. 
he found that princes and gre.at men did not MENINGI'TIS (Gr. mcnina:, a membrane) is the 
^Imiro thc.se things so much as poor scholars, term employed in medicine to designate inflamma- 
His conv ersations with rulers and statc-functiom tion of the arachnoid and pia mater (tho middle and 
anes, with his disciples and acquaintances, avero innermost of tho membranes investing the brain), 
t.aken doum by his admirers, ^oy form the Jli-tsi, This disease has been divided into throe stages — 
otliermso called the Book of Meng-tse-— tho fourth the symptoms of tho first being those of excitement, 
of the Four Boohs. See CoNrucios._ Many of tho rcsidting from inflammation ; those of the second 
thoughts are exquisitely tnic, suggestive, and subtle, being those of compression, showing that an effusion 
bever.ll transhitions of it havo been published, hut of fluid into tho arachnoid cavity has taken place : 
they fall far short M the energy, sententiousness, while Ithoso of tho third stage v.ary aocordmg ns 
fresliness and layaoity of tho ongin.al Ono of the conv-alesccnco or death is tho result, 
best IS the Latin -^sion , of Stani^.a3 Julicn, 12 Meningitis is especially apt to occur in children 

English one by of a tuberculous diathesis, in which case the disease 
l^Uio (Malacc.a, 1828), and another by Pauthier js usually described as acute Hydroccpbalus (q. v.). 
(i.ans, 1851). Scarlatina, measles, and other diseases caused by a 


^.ans, laol). Scarlatina, measles, and other diseases caused by a 

MENGS, .^TON Rafael, a modern German blood-poison, may induce it in children. In adidt 
artist and ■writer on art, was bom at Aussig, in life, tho disease may often bo traced to the action of 
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typlioiis ancT. inarsli poisons, to intemperance* Bun- 
fitroke, mcclianical injuries, &c. 

WJion the disease is due to any ot the ahove- 
namod blood-poisons, or to any constitutional cause, 
little can bo dono^ cffcctuall}’ in the way of special 
treatment. When it arises from mechanical injuries, 
bleeding, calomel, active purgatives, and cold appli- 
cations to the head are often of use. Tho patient 
should he kept on Ion- diet, and all mental excite- 
ment should be most carefully avoided. 

MENI'PPtJS, one of tlic most noted of the 
Cynic philosopbors, and a pupil of Diogenes, was 
born at Gadara, in Sj'ria, and llourisbed in the Isfc 
c. n. c. lie was originally a slave, and acquired 
consider.ablo wealth by usuty, but lost it all a^am ; 
in consequence of which bo strangled liimself, ont 
of mortification. Ho satirised tho philosophers of 
his time in terms so severe, that tlie most biting 
satires wore afterwards designated Monippean. 
Lucian pronounces liiin ‘ tho greatest snarlcr and 
snapper among all tho old dogs’ (tho Cj-nics). 
Ilia works were thirteen in munbor, according to 
Diogenes ; they are all lost. 


of a slaty gray colour, with dark spots. Notwith- 
standing its small teeth, it is fierce and voracious, 
feeding cluefly on fish and hatrachians ; and partly 




hlENISPERiilA'CEjiE, a natural order of exo- 
genous plants, mostly tropical and sub-tropical ; 
creeping and twining shrubs, tho wood of which is 
frequently disposed in wedges, and uithont the 
zones usual in c.xogenous stems. The leaves are 
alternate, gonor.ally simple, destitute of stipules ; the 
flowers small, uiiiso.xual, often in largo panicles or 
racemes. There are about 200 knoum species, 
including those which hy some botanists have been 
formed into the two small separato orders Scithan- 
(Iraccec and LardhahaUtcca:. Tlio tnic hi. are gene- 
rally bitter and narcotic ; some of them are very 
poisonous, and corao arc valuable in medicine. See 
CiVLUJiiiA, CissAMrcLos, and Coccclus. 

MENNO, SiMOK.s, tho founder of tho later 
school of Anabaptists (q. v.) in Holland, was born 
at Witmarsnm, iti Friesland, in 1-190; took orders 
in 1024, and officiated for some yc.ars as a priest, 
first in tho inllago of Pinjum, aud afterwards in 
his native place. The study of tho Now Testa- 
ment, however, about the year 1530, excited grave 
doubts in his mind regarding tho tnith both of the 
doctrine and constitution ot tho church ; and in 
1530, he withdrew from it altogether. Ho now 
attached himself to the party of tho Anabaptists, 
was rebaptizod at Leeuwarden, and appointed a 
teacher aud bishop at Groningen, Henceforth, his 
grc.at endeavour was to organise and imito the 
scattered raombera of tlie Anabaptist sect in 
Holland and Germany. With this design, ho spent 
much time in travelling; but Friesland avas his 
chief residence until persecution compelled him to 
flco to Wisraar. Finall 3 ', ho settled at Oldcslohe, in 
Holstein, aa'hcro ho found not only protection, bnt 
even encouragement, and was nlloaved to establish 
a printing-press for tho diflusion of his religious 
opinions. Hero ho died in 15G1. He was a man of 
gentle, earnest, modest, and spiritual n.aturc, avith 
no trace about him of tho wild fanaticism of the 
earlier Anabaptists. His book of doctrine, entitled 
Fiimlamenlhuaivondem redden ClirUlUdicn Glaithen, 
avas published in 1539. See ANADArnsTS. 

ME'NOPOME [Protonopsis liorrUla), one of tho 
largest of hatrachians, found in tho Ohio and other 
rivers of the same region, and knoavn on their banks 
by many names, such as Hellbender, Mud Deadl, 
Ground Puppy, Young Alligator, and Tweeg. In 
form, it resembles the newt and salamander; the 
head is flat and broad ; the teeth in two concentric 
rows in tho upper jaav, and one row in the loaa’cr, 
numerous and small ; it is about tfvo feet lone, and 
401 


Mcnopomo {Protonopsis horrida), 

• from its habits, partly from its ugliness, is much 
’ disliked by the .fishermen of the Ohio, who errone- 
ously regard it as A'enomous. 

_MENSTltUA'TION is tho tenu applied to tho 
: discharge of blood which issues every month from 
- the generative organs of the human female during 
the period in which she is capable of procreation. 

The first .appearance of this discharge, to which tho 
terms menses and catamenia (each having rcforonco 
to tho monthly period) arc indisoriminatcly applied, 
is a decided indication of the an-ival of the period 
of commencing womanhood, and is usually accom- 
panied by an enlargement of tho mammary glands, 
and other loss important changes. In this country’’, 
menstruation usually commences behveen tho 14th 
and tho ICtli years, and terminates between the 
4Sth and 52d years. Tlie interval which most com- 
monly elapses between tho siiccossivo appearances of 
tho discharge is about four ivooles, although it is 
often shorter ; and the duration of tho flow is 
usually three or four days, hut is liable to gi-eat 
variations. Tho first appearance of tho discharge 
is usually preceded and accompanied by pain in tho 
loins nnd gcner.al disturbance of tho system, and ui 
many women those symptoms invariably accompany 
tho discharge. As a general rule, there is no inen- 
stnial flow during pregnancy nnd lactation, and its 
cessation is one of tho first signs that conception 
has taken place. 

MEHSURA'TION, tho name of that branch of 
tho application of arithmetic to geometry which 
teaches, from tho actual measurement of certain 
lines of n figure, how to find, by calculation, the 
length of other lines, tho area of surfaces, and tho 
volume of solids. The determination of lines is, 
however, generally treated of under Trigonometry 
(q. V.), and surfaces and solids are now understood 
to form tho solo subjects of mensuration. As the 
length of a line is expressed by coinpai-ing it with 
some AVcU-known unit of length, such ns a yard, 
a foot, an inch, and saying bow many such units 
it contains, so tho extent of a surface is expressed 
by saying how often it contains a corresponding 
superficial unit, that is a square wlioso side is a 
yard, a foot, an inch; and tho contents of solid 
bodies arc similarly expressed in cubes or rectangular 
solids banng their length, breadth, and depth, a 
yard, a foot, an inch. , To find the length of a lino 
(except in cases whoro tho length may he calonlatcd 
from other kno-wn linos, as in trigonometry) we 
have to apply the unit (in the shape of a footrule, 
a yard measure, a chain), and discover by actual 
trial how many units it contains. But in measuring 
a surface or a solid, wo do not require to apply an 
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nctual square board, or a cubic block, or even to 
divide it into such squares or blocks ; vre have only 
to measure certain of its boiuidary-ljnes or dimen- 
sions ; and from them ve can calculate or infer the 
contents. To Ulustrato how this is done, suppose 
that it is required to determine the area of a rect- 
ancrular Cmiro ABCD, of which the side AJB is 7 
inclics, and the side AC 3 inches. If AC be divided 
at the points F and E into 3 portions, each 1 inch 
Ions, and p.arallels be dra^vn from P and E to AJS 
or CD ; and if AB be similarly divided into 7 parts, 
of 1 inch each, and parallels be drawn to AC or BD 
through the points of section, then the figura will be 
divided into a number of equal squares or rectan- 
gular figures, whoso length and breadth are each 
1 inch ; and as there are 3 rows of squares, and 
7 squares in each fow, there must be in all 7 X 3, or 
21 squares. In general terms, if a and b be the 
lengths of two adjacent sides, there .are a rows of 
little squares, and b squares in each row. Hence - 
the area of a rectangle = the product of ttco adjacent 
sides. 

The areas of other figures are found from this, by 
the aid of certain relations or properties of those 
figures demonstrated by pine geometrj'; for instance, 
the area of a parallelogram is tho same as the area 
of a rectangle hainng tho same base and altitude, 
and is therefore equal to tho base multiplied by tho 
height. As a triangle is half of a parallelogram, tho 
rule for its area can bo at once deduced. Irregul.ar 
quadrilaterals and polygons arc me.asurcif by 
diinding them into triangles, tho area of each of 
which is separately c.aloulatcd. For the area of the 
circle, see CincLE. By reasoning similar to wh.at 
has been cniplo 3 ’od iu the c.aso of areas, it is shewn 
that tho volume of a rectangular p.aral]elopiped 
or prism is. found in cubic inches by multiply- 
ing together tho length, breadth, and depth in 
inches ; and the obliipio par.allelopipcd, prism, or 
cylinder, by multiplying the area of tho base by 
the height. 

MENTONE (Fr. Menton), a town in the depart- 
ment of Alpes Alaritimes, Franco. It is pleasantly 
situated on the shore of tho hlcditerranc.an, and 
from its southern c.vposure, as wcU as a high shel- 
tering range of mountains on tho north, it enjoys a 
salubridl.s and agrec.ablo climate. In its environs 
are groves of orange, lemon, and olive trees. 
L.attcrljq hi. h.as become a favourite winter resort 
of inv.alids and he.alth loungers from England, 
Germanj', and other countries ; and is greatly 
improved as a place of residence by the .addition of 
numerous hotels, ])cnsiou3, &o. In ISGO, by vote of 
tho inhabitants, jl. avas detached from the sin.aU 
principality of Monaco, and anne.aed to France ; the 
French government p.aying 4,000,000 of francs to 
the Prince of Monaco for relinquishing his rights, 
and according to him certain privileges. M. is 
aritliin a mile and a half of tho It.alian frontier on 
tho r.ailw.aj' and Corniche road from Nice to Geno.a. 
Pop. (1872) 5540. 

hlENTOR, tho son of Alciraus, avas the trusted 
friend of Ulj'sses, aadio, on setting out for Troy, left 
to him tho 'charge of his household, and by him 
Telemachus was educated. His n.amo became a sort 
of .appellative for an instructor and guide of the 
young. 

hlENU. See Manu. 

MENU'RA. See Lyue-jiiiid. 

MENZA'LEH, Laice, a lake of Egypt, extends 
cast from the Damietta branch of tho Nile, and is 
separated from tho Mediterranean by a narrow strip 
of land, through avhich, hoavover, there are several 
openings. It receives tho Pelusiac and Tanitio 
branches of the Nile, and is 37 miles in length, by 


about 16 miles in average breadth. Its surface is 
studded avith islands, tho most interesting of avhich is 
Tennecs, the ancient Tennesus, avith Roman remains 
of baths, tombs, &c.' An extensive fishery is c.arried 
on on the lake ; and its shores abound in wild-foavl. 
The lino of the Suez C.anal passes through tho 
eastern portion of Lake Menzaleh. 

MENZEL,Wolfg.wg, an eminent German author, 
avas the son of a medical practitioner, and avas bom 
at Waldenbnrg, in Silesia, 21st Juno 1798. Ho 
studied at Jena and Bonn, w<as for two years 
schoolmaster at A.argau in Switzerland, and in 
1824 returned to Germany. Ho first made himself 
knoavn in the litcr.ary avorld by his Streckverse 
(Heidelb. 1823), a volume replete aanth poetry and 
aant, and opening up many novel and ingenious 
aneai's of .art and literature. Ho then engaged 
avith several coadjutors in a periodical called Euro- 
pilisEie BlCMcr (ZUr. 1824 — 1825), in avhich avar 
avas w.aged ag.ainst tho prevalent heartlessness and 
formality of German hterature, in avhich he aa'.as 
led to attack vehemently tho school of Goethe. 
This invola’cd him, however, in a controversy avith 
the extreme admirers of that poet. He was after- 
wards engaged in a succession of controversies, in 
consequence of opinions expressed by him in his 
amrious publications ; among which m.ay be noticed 
his Ocscliichte dcr Deulschen (3 vols. ZUr. 1824 — 
1825, and several editions) ; Die deulsche Literalur 
(2 vols. Stuttg. 1828, and several editions); Tasdten- 
buch der neucsten OeschicIUe (5 vols. Stuttg. 1829 — 
1833) ; Mylhologisehc Forschungen und Sammlungen 
(1842, &c.) ; and OeschicIUe Europas von 1789 — 1815 
(1853). As a podt, ho acquired a high reputation 
by a volume entitled Bilbezahl (1829), and another 
entitled Narcissus (1830). His Oesiinge dcr Volker 
(1851) is a a'.aluablo lyrical collection. After tho J uly 
revolution, ho sot himself to counteract the French 
influence that sot in strongly .among the youth of 
Germany, avhonco Borne gave him tho nickname 
of der Franzosenfresser (‘the Frenchman-eater’). 
He also published Preussen und Oeslerreich im Jahre 
1866, in 1866 ; Bom’s Unrecht in 1871 ; a liistory of 
tho avar of 1870 — 1871 ; &c. He died in 1873. 

ME'PPEL, an important trading .and manufactur- 
ing toavn in tlio Netherlands province of Drcnthe, 
issitu.atcd nc.ar the northern bound.ary of 0\-eiyssel. 
Poi). 7378. It has a great trade in butter, c.attle, 
rye, and buckavhc.at. In 1875, the butter brought 
to market weighed 3,705,779 lbs. The principal 
m.anufactures are spinning flax, ave.aving linens, sail- 
cloth, and coarse striped avoollen fabrics. Tlierc 
arc also corn, saw, and oil mills, broaveries, &c. 'Tlio 
union of sca'eral important av.atcr-av.ays avitli the 
Mcppellcr Diep, through which they floav into tho 
Zuider Zee, brings a large shipping-trade to the town. 
Pc.at is manufactured extensively in the moss- 
land of Overysscl, tho greatest p.art of avhich is 
forwarded from M. to Amsterdam and other cities 
of the Netherlands. Butter, cattle, and bark are 
sent to England and Germany. M. is about nine 
centuries old, and has often suirered tho evils of avar, 
being favourably situated for receiving a garrison. 

ME'QUINEZ. See Miknas. 

ME'RCANTILE LAW. This is tho only br.anch 
of municipal l.aav which, from tho necessity of tho 
case, is similar, and in many respects identic.al, iu 
all the civilised and trading countries of the world. 
In determining tho rcl.ations of the family, the 
church', and tho state, each nation is guided by its 
own peculiarities of race, of historio.al tradition, of 
climate, and numberless other circumstances, which 
are almost wholly unaffected by tho conditions of 
society in tho neighbouring states. But when the 
arrangements for buying, selling, and transmitting 
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cormnodities from state to state alone are in niicsion, 
. “Bn are very much in the same position. The 
single ohjeot of aU is that the transaction maybe 
eUectod in such a m.anner ns to avoid ivhat in 
every case must he sources of loss to somebody, 

and by ■wnich no one nltimately is a naincr 

d\sputc3 and delay. At a very early period in 
iustory of modern Enrope, it Tras found 
tnat tlio only method by -which these objects could 
i by catoblishing a common ■under- 

standing on aU tUo leading points of mercantile, 
and more particularly of maritime lair. This -was 
ciTected by the establishment of those maritime 
codes of W’hich the most famous, though not the 
earliest, Tvas the Consolato del Afare. It is some- 
times spoken of as a collection of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona, but it -would seem rather 
to have been a compilation of tbo )au*s and 
tradmg customs of various Italian cities— Ycnicc, 
Pisa, Genoa, and Amalfi, together -with thoso of tbc 
cities with which they chiefly traded— Barcelona, 
Marseille, and the like. That it was published at 
Barcelona towards tho end of the 13th c., or the 
beginning of the 14th, in tho Catalonian dialect, 
IS no proof that it originated in Spain, and the 
probability is that it is of Italian origin. As com- 
memo extended itself to tho north-western coasts 
oi Europe, similar codes appeared. Tlicrc was tho 
Guidon de la Afci% the Holes d'OlCron, tho Usarjes 
dc Damme, and, most important of all, tho OrcU- 
nancos of tho groat Hauscatic League, As tho 
central people of Europe, tlio French carl}’ became 
distinguished as cultivators of maritimo Ja-w, and 
ono of the most important contributions that ever 
was made to it was tho famous ordonnanco of IGSl, 
vhicU formed part of tho ambitious, and in many 
rcapeots suoecsstul Icgislntion and codification of 
Lotus Sco Code. AU tbese earlier attempts 

at general mercantile legislation vero founded, .as a 
matter of course, on tbo Roman civil lam, or rather 
on wbat that system bad borrowed from tbo laws 
wluob regulated tho intercourao of tho trading 
communities of Greece, perhaps of Phoenicia anil 
b ?1 fli ^hioh bad been reduced to a system 

Prom tbc intiiuato relation whicli siibsistedbetwecn 

Sootl.and and tbo continent of Europe, tbo lawyers 
of Scotland bccamo early acquainted with tho com- 
mcroial arrangements of tlie continental states : and 
to tto cause is to ho ascribed tho tact that down 
to tlio period when tho affairs of Scotland were 
throUTi into confusion by tho rebellions of 1716 and 
1745, mercantilo law was cultiv.ated in Scotland witli 
much c.aro and success. Tho worle of Lord Stair : 
tiio greatest of all tho legal ivriters of Scotland, is 
p.articul.ir]y vahwhlo in this department. 

In England, tho case was very different. After • 


, MEEOA'TOR’S PEOJEOTION, or blERCA- 
! TOR’S CHAET. See Map. 

’ MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, Surp.,Vol. X. 

MERCHANTS’ MARKS. In tho middle ai^es, 
it was the practice for merchants, traders, and 
others to whom the proper use of heraldry was not 
conceded, to be aUowed by tbe heralds to bear 
devices inclicativo of their trades or occupiations. 
A cutler might bear his knife, a tailor bis sbears, a 
mason^ bis trowel and compasses. These insignia 
were in strictness ordered to be borne only in 
‘targets boUow at tbo chief flankes,’ yet wo often 
find them on shields, and sometimes even impaled 
and quartered with arms. ■ Merchants, along udtb 
a monogr.am of their initials, often bore a mark 
composed of a cross and a figure resembling tbe 
Arabic numeral 4 turned backwards — perhaps a 
symbol of tbo Holy Trinitj', though it has also been 
explained to represent tbo mast and yard of a ship. 
The insignia of their companies were frequently 
home by merchants in a chief above their marks, 
and occasionally quartered with them. These 
merchants’ marlcs were probably tbo origin of tho 
trade brands and marlcs of our own time. Many of 
them aro to be seen sculptured on tbe waUs and 
roofs of tbo eburobos of tho I4tb p. and 16tb c., and 
engraved on monumental brasses liothiu Englandand 
on the continent. Seals TOth merchants’ marks are 
occ.asionaUy found appended to conveyances of laud. 

ME'RCIA. Soo Heptajiciiv. 

MERCURY. See Hermes. 

MERCURY, or QUICKSILVER (symb. Hg, 
cquiv. 100— new system, 200— sp. gr. 13-G), ono of tbe 
I BO'Callcd noble metals, remarkable ns being the only 
mctalthatisfluidatordinary temperatures. Itisofn 
siU’ery whito colonr, with a strilcing mot.allio lustre. 
UTien pure, it vuns in small spherical drops over 
smooth Burfaccs ; but when not perfectly pure, tho 
drops assume an elongated or tailed form, and often 


MO loss of her French provinces, tho legal Bystem of 
England bec.-rmo wholly insidar, and tUcro was no 
branch in which it sufferod more in consequence of 
being thus cut off from tbo general stream of Euro- 
pean proOTcss than tho law-merchant. It was Lord 
Mansliold who, whether guided by the wider tradi- 
tions of his original country, or deriving bis rtows 
from tlio source from which these ‘traditions sprung, 
VIZ., the Roman law, as modified and developed by 
continental jurisprudence, introduced thoso doctrines 
of modem commercial la-iv which English lawyers 
have since developed -with so much acuteness and 
logical consistency.^ Many attempts have recently 
been made to assimilate tho commercial laws of 
England and Scotland, and a commission of la\vycrs 
of both countries was recently ajipointed for the pur- 
pos^ One of tho most important results of their I 
dehherations w’as tho Mercantilo Law Amendment i 
Act, 19 and 20 Viet. c. CO. 
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drops assume nn elongated or tailed form, and often 
leave a gray stain on tbo surtace of glass or porcelain. 
Moreover, tbo pure metal, when shakon with air, 
presents no change upon its surface ; while, it impure, 
it becomes covered with a gray film. It is sbghtly 
volatile at ordinary temperatures, and at CG2’ it 
boils, and forms a colourless v.apour of sp. gr. C'D76. 
Hcnco it is napablo of being distillod ; and tbe tact 
of its being Bomewbat volatile at ordinaiy temper- 
atures, helps to oxpkiin its pernicious effects upon 
thoso whoso trades require them to come much 
in contact with it — as, for c-xample, tho makers of 
barometera, looking-gl.asses, &o. At a tcmper.ature 
of —.79’, it freezes, wlien it contracts considerably, 
and becomes maJlc.able. In consequence of tbo 
uniform rato at which it expands when bc.ated, from 
considerably below 0’ to above 300°, it is employed 
in tho constniction of tbo mercurial tbcrmometoi'. 

AR mercurial compoimds aro either volatilised or 
decomposed by beat; and when ho.ated with car- 
bonato of soda, they yield mCt.allio mercury. Native 
or virgin quicksilver only occurs in small quantity, 
usually in oaidties of mercurial ores. Of these 
ores, by tar tbo most important is cinnabar (q. v.). 
There .are two means of obt.iiniug the metal from 
the cinnabai' : tho ore may be burned in a furnace, 
in wbiob case tbe sidpbur is given off as sulphurous 
acid, and tbo merciuy is collected in a condensing 
cli.amber; or the ore may bo distilled with some 
substance capable of combining with the sulphur — 
ns, for example, with shaked lime or iron filings. 

Tho M. imported into this country is usually 
almost chemic.aUy pure. If the presence of other 
metals is suspected, it may be pressed tbrougb 
leather, ro-distUled, and thou digested for a few 
da^s in dilute cold nitric acid, avhicb exerts little 
action on tho M., if more oxidisnble metals' are 
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present. The M., after being freed horn the nitric 
acid hy •svasliing -n-ith -water, is chemically pure. 

Tliere are tis'O oxides of M., the black suboxide 
(HgoO) and the red oxide (HgO). iBoth of these 
lose all their oxygen -when heated, and form salts 
with acids. The lilac/; suhoxide, although a powerhil 
base, is verv un3t.able when isolated, being readily 
converted liy gentle warmth, or even Toy mere 
exposure to light, into red oxide and the metal 
(Hg.O = HgO + Hg). The most important of its 
salts is the mtrate (Hg 50 ,lS !'05 + 2Aq), from whose 
watery solution ammonia throws down a black pre- 
cipitate known in pharmacy as IlercanuB solubilis 
IJa/inenianni, from its discoverer, and cc/nsisting 
essentially of the black suboxide -with some ammonia 
.and nitric acid, which are apparently in combina- 
tion. Of the red oxide, the most important salts 
are the nitrate (Hg 0 ,N 05 -l-'8Aq); the sulphate 
(HgO,SO.), which is employed in the m.anufacture 
of corrosive sublimate; and the basic sulphate 
(3HgO,SOj), which is of a yellow colour, and is 
kno-wn as Turpetli Mineral. 

The haloid salts of M. correspond in their com- 
position to the oxides. Of the most important of 
these — the chlorides — there are the subchloride 
(HgjCl), well knou-n as Calomel (q. v.), and,, the 
chloride (HgCl), or corrosive sublimate. 

The cidoride (formerly termed the bichloride, 
when calomel was regarded as the protochlorido, 
and the equivalent of Hg was regarded as 200 
instead of 100), when crystallised from a -watery 
solution, occurs in long white glistening prisms; 
but when obtained by sublimation, it occurs in 
white transparent hea-vy masses, which have a crys- 
talline fracture, and clunk -with a peculiar metallic 
sound against the sides of the bottle in which they 
are contained. This salt melts, at 509% and vola- 
tilises unchanged at about 570°. It has an acrid 
metaUie taste. It is soluble in IG parts of cold, and 
in less than three parts of boiling water, and dis- 
solves very freely in alcohol and in ether. Corrosive 
sublimate enters into combination -with the alkaline 
chlorides, forming numerous distinct compounds. 
(A double chloride of ammonium and M., represented 
by the formula SHtNC^HgCl -t- Aq, has been long 
known as sal alembroth.) It combines with oxide of 
M. in various proportions, forming a class of com- 
pounds bi great interest in theoretical chemistry, 
termed oxijadarides of mercury. On adding a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate to a solution of ammonia 
in excess, a compound, which, from its physical 
characters, is termed white predpltate, is thrown 
doivn, which is generally supposed to be a compound 
of chloride with amide of M., HgCl,HgHHj (Kane). 
Chloride of hL coagulates albumen, and combines 
with the albuminous tissues generally, forming 
sparingly soluble compounds. Hence, in cases of 
poisoning with the salt, the white of raw eggs is 
the best antidote ; and for the same reason corro- 
sive sublimate is a powerful antiseptic, and is 
employed to preserve anatomical preparations. 

Amongst the most important tests for this sub- 
stance, which is not unfrequently used as a poison, 
may bo mentioned — 1. Iodide of potassium, which, 
when added to a crystal or to a watery solution of 
chloride of M., gives rise to the formation of a bright 
scarlet iodide of mercury. 2. The galvanic test, 
which may be applied in various ways, of which the 
simplest is the ‘ guinea and key test,’ devised by 
WoUaston. He placed a drop of the fluid suspected 
to contain coiTosive sublimate on a guinea, and 
simultaneously touched it and the surface of the 
guinea with an iron key ; metaUic hL was deposited 
on the gold in a bright silvery stain. 3. Precipita- 
tion on copper, and reduction. To apply this test, 
we acidulate the suspected fluid -with a few drops of 


hydrochloric acid, and introduce a little fine copper 
gauze, -which soon becomes coated ivith .mercury. 
On heating the gauze in a reduction tube, the M. is 
obtained in well-defined globules. 

With iodine and 'bromine, M. forms two iodides 
and bromides, corresponding in composition to the 
chlorides. Both the iodides are used in medicine; 
the bromides are of no practical importance. The 
subiodide (HgjI) is a green powder formed by 
triturating 5 paits of iodine -with 8 of M., and is 
of far less interest than the iodide (Hgl), which is 
most simply obtained by precipitating a solution of 
corrosive sublimate by a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium. The precipitate is at first salmon-coloured, 
but soon changes into a brilliant scarlet crystalline 
deposit. 

Sulphur forms two compounds with M. — yiz., 
a subsulphide (HggS), a black powder of little 
importance, and a sulphide (HgS), which occurs 
naturally as Cinnabar (q. v.). Sulphide of M.^ is 
thrown down as a black precipitate^ by passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of a per- 
salt of M. (corrosive sublimate, for exainple). When 
dried and sublimed in vessels from which the air is 
excluded, it assumes its ordinary red colour. The 
well-kno-wn pigment vermilion is sulphide of M., and 
is sometimes obtained from pure cinnabar, but is 
more frequently an artificial product. 

M. unites -with most metals to form Amalgams 
(q. V.), several of which are employed in the arts. 

Of the numerous organic compounds of M., it is 
unnecessary to mention more than the fulminate 
(described in the article Fulionio Acid, q. v.) and 
the cyanide (HgCy), which may be prepared by 
dissol-ving the red oxide of M. in hydrocyanic acid, 
and is the best source from which to obtain 
cyanogen. 

The uses of M. are so numerous that a very bnef 
allusion to the most important of these must suffice. 
It is employed extensively in the extraction of gold 
and silver from their ores by the process of amal- 
gamation. Its amalgams are largely employed in 
the processes of silvering and gfiding, and some (as 
those of copper and cadmium) are 'emjiloyed by the 
dentist for stopping teeth. It is indispensable in 
the construction of philosophical instruments, and 
in the laboratory in the form of the mercurial bath, 
&C. It is the source of the v.aluable pigment -ver- 
milion. The use of its chloride in anatomic.-il 
preparations has been already noticed; it is simi- 
larly found that wood, cordage, and canvas, if soah-ed 
in a solution of this salt (1 part "to 60 or 80 of 
water), are better able to resist decay when ex- 
posed to the combined destructive influence of air 
and moisture. The uses of M. and its preparations 
in medicine are noticed in a separate article. 

MEKOUKY AND MERCU'RIALS,Medicinai, 
USES OF, Liquid mercury is no longer used in 
medicine, although, until lately, it was occasionally 
given -with the view of overcoming, by its weight, 
obstructions in the intestinal canal. There are, 
however, many preparations which owe their value 
to extinguished mercury ; that is to say, to mercury 
triturated -with chalk, saccharoid matters,^ Oil, &c., 
till globules can no longer be detected in it. It is 
possible that, in these cases, the metal is partly 
reduced to the state of suboxide. Amongst these 
preparations must be placed Mercury with Ghal/:, or 
Gray Powder (Hydrargyrum cum Creid), -which is 
the mildest and best mercurial to adminkter to 
infantd and children, the dose varying with the 
age ; Blue Pill (q. v.) ; and the various ointments, 
liniments, and plasters of mercury. Calomel 
(termed, in some of the pharmacopoeias, Hydrargyn 
Glilaridum, for the same reason that corrosive 
sublimate, as already mentioned, is termed in the 
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snmo yvotlia Ilydrargyn BklihruJum) is pcrliajis liViiVcPrec/piVniie O/nimcni is tlio universal remedy 
more given tLau any other medicine of tins class, for the destruction of lice, and is a useful stimulat- 

n,nfl ■ninv ma rnrrnv/lA/I an nr, t*-n nnt-in^^ 2..^ ai r.. -i.r- -T? >->. . 


aic ooscr^oa in tiio increase ot the Vtarious socrc- when sumcicntly diluted, a most useful stimulating 
tions, as, for instance, of the saliva (see Salt- application in inflammation of the eyelids, - in 
VATION), of the various fluids iiourod into the intes- indolent ulcers, &c. ; and tlio Oinlmcnt of Nitric 
tinal canal,* and sometimes of tlio urine. AYhcn Oxide of Mermnj is similar in its action. Tiro 
continned in small doses for some time, tliey c.ause precipitated snboxido that occurs in Blach ir<isf(, 
the .absorption of morbid fluids, and even of morbid and its use as a loo.al .application, are described 
products that have assumed a p.avti.ally solid form, in the article Liniments. 

The follou-ing are some of the diseases in avliich The toxicological relations of tlio mercurial com- 
thoy .are of most importance : (1), In internal con- pounds must bo briefly gl.anced at. There are cases 
/7CI/I0HS. as of tlic liver. &o.. to increase the secretions, on record in ivInVli nrol?ni,i,r e..™ 


liver and of the lungs. &c. ; (3), in numerotis forms of c.alomel destroyed life by severe salivation and 
of c/i?-onia mfammahon ; (4), m dropsies, dependent by nlcer.ation of the throat ; and similar cases in 
njion infl.ammation of serous membr.anes or disease u-hiob small doses of gr.ay powder blue pill and 
of tlio hver, but not in dropsy from disease of tlio c.alomel have jirovcd fatal, arc recorded by Taylor 
kidneys, where they are generally injurious ; (S), iu in bis Medical Jurisprudence. Tho prcmai-.ations 

'nltlnnt'AMQ /s/iV/HH/a y,/r.<nt7n„a n*, 1 .1 f.. ■* „ • . ^ _ 


the condition popularly known as bilious (in this of the cases. Tho symptoms produced by .a poison- 
c.ise, blue piU 13 usually as eflie.acious as calomel). ons dose of this s.alt come on immediately, there 
In syphilis, mcrounals wore at one time uiiivcr- being during the act of Bwallowiim an intense feel- 
sally iircsonbcd ; now they arc not considered ing of constriction, and a burnum be.at in the 
essential to the euro of this disc.ase, c.xcept in com- throat, avhilo a mctallio taste is left in tho mouth, 
par.atvvely few cases. Violent jiain iu tho stomach and abdomen is folt.in 

If calomel, blue pill, or any otlior mercuraal be n few minutes, and vomiting of mucus and blood 
given IU too largo a dose, or lor too long a period, and purging, follow. Tho pulse becomes small 


the bones (formerly ascribed to syphilis, but in proh.ahly prove fatal to an adult, unless vomitiim 


Tho doses of calomel for an ndidt vary from 3 to not for three wcelis or more. ' * 

0 grains when t.akeu .as a purgative. It the object -,rv.T>/-,TTT,-.r 

is to AfTcct tho system goncrally, ns in a case of Poos (ii/e;*c»r/acj5),^ a gonus of 

acute inflammation, small closes (half a grain to two tiho natural order Uitphorbincccct ha-ving 

grains, combined with a littlo opium) should bo "“‘Sc-xu.al flowers, a tripartite perianth, 9—12 
given several times a day ; while as an alterative, two simplo styles, and a dry’' two-cellcd 

still smaller doses (not snflicient at all to aflect the Tho species are not nnmer- 

month) should ho iircsoribcd. Tho Compound Cato- Dor. M. (ilf. pcrcmiis) is very 

mel Pill popularly known .as Plummer's Pill (in >» ivoods and shady idaccs iu Brit.ain. It 

which tho calomel js associated with oxysulphiclo ^ perfectly simplo stem, about a foot high, 
of antimony and guaiacum) is a most valuable rough ovate leaves, and axillary loose splices 
alterative iu chronic sUiii-discascs— a fivc-grain pill ^ , greenish flowci-s. It turns a glaucous black 
to ho taken every night. colour in drjnng, and the root contains two colour- 

Co)rosivc sublimate (the BicJdoruU of tho phar* substances, one blue, and the other cannino; 
raacopoeias, and Oxifmuriatc of the older chemists), become of importance in 

although a very powerful irritant poison, is extremeh'^ dyeing. It is vciy poisonous. The nioi'cury which 
useful in very small doses as an alterative in many VTiters mention as a pot-herb is not this 

chronic nficctions of the nen'ous system, tho skin, C/teuojwditnn Bonus /rcn?vcn^.— A xnual 

&c. Tho doso varies from ouc-tliirtieth to one- [j^B onnua) is a much rarer British plant, 

eighth of a grain ; the average dose of its pharma- poisonous. ^ Tho leaves are indeed eaten 

copoeial solution, tho X/ 7 »or ////dmr^yrt i?ic/</ondi, Germany, as spinach . — A half-shrubby species 
being ono drachm, which contains onc-sixteenth of ^ found in the countries near tho 

a grain of the salt. This mcdicino should alwa^’s ^'It^pilciranean, has enjoyed an extraordinary repu- 
bo given on a full stomach. tation from ancient times ; tho absurd belief men- 

Tho above aro tho chief mercurial preparations 1‘ptained, that if a woman 

that are given internally. Certain external applica- conception drinlc tho juice of the male plant, 

lions require a few remarks. Tho plasters, ointments, give birth to a hoj% and if of the female 

and liniments aro absorbed by tho skin, and net in offspring will ho a girl— tho malo jflant, 

the same manner ns mercurials taken internally. however, being mistaken for tho fem.alc, .and tho 

•' fnTnnlA ■Tm* +:lin Tiinlft 


female for the malo. 


*Itis very doubtful whether, ns is generally believed, MERGAI^SEK (jl/crz/us), a genus of birds of 
mercurials increase tho secretion of tho essential consli- family A?mfic?cr, having a slender, straight, 
tuonts of the hilo. Tho watery portion is imdouhtcdly, much compressed bill, hooked at the tip, and 
and tho colouring matter probably, incrensod. notched at tho edges, almost furnished uith toeth. 


See Bill. The species are all inhahitants' of the 
seas and coasts of northern regions, hiit migrate 
southivards in winter. The Goosander (q. v.) is the 
Largest and best known British species. The Bed- 
BnE.\STED hi. {M. serralor) is plentiful in the 
northern parts of Britain, at least in winter, and is 
found in all the northern parts of the world. _ It is 
not much smaller than the goosander, which it 
much rescmhles. — The Hooded M. (M. cncitUalus), 
a smaller species, only about 18 inches in entire 
length, is a very rare visit.ant of Britain, hut is 
very plentiful in North America. 

MEKGTJI', a town and seaport of Mergtuf one of 
the Tenasserim Provinces, British Biirraahi stands 
on an island in the delta of the hlergui River. Lat. 
12° 27' N., Iona 98° 42' E. It is about three miles 
in circuit, and is osurrounded by a stockade. Its 
h.arhoiir is spacious and secure. E.vports: sapan 
wood, dried fish, ivory, &c. Pop. (1871) 9877. 

MEEGUI ARCHIPELAGO, a group of ishands 
in the GiUf of Bengal, Ijdng off the southern shores 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, in lat. from 9° to 13° N. 
The islands are niountainous, some of them rising 
to 3000 feet above sea-leveL Pe.arls .are foimd on 
the coasts of many of them; and edible birds’ -nests, 
which are .sold to the Chinese and Jlal.ays, as also 
timber and co.ol, are among the cliief articles of 
export. 

ME'EIDA, the capital of Yuc.at.an, Mexico, is 
situated on a barren plain, 23 miles from the Gulf of 
hlexico, in lat. 20° 50' N., long. 89° 40' W. It 
occupies the site of a former native city, and was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1542. hi. has a uni- 
versity, a c.athedr.al, and 13 churches. Its port is 
Siz.al, with avhioh it communicates by a good road. 
Its trade and manufactures are not extensive. Pop. 
(1871) 33,023, almost all Indians and half-bloods. 

MERIDA (anc. Avijusla Emerita), a smaD, 
decayed town of Spain, ih the province of Estrema- 
dura, rises on the right bank of the Guadiana, 32 
miles cast of Badajoz. It is unique in Sp.ain, and is 
in some points a rival of Romo itself, on account of 
the niunber and magnitude of its remains of Roman 
antiquity. The Guadiana is here crossed by a 
Roman bridge of 81 arches, and -with a length of 
2575 feel, and a breadth of 26 feet. It was erected 
by Trajan. There is another Roman bridge over 
the Alb.arregas, 450 feet long, and 25 feet wide, 
stiU quite perfect, in spite of the traffic of 17 
centuries. There are also remains of a castle built 
by the Romans ; and among the other most note- 
worthy momunents of antiquity arc an old half- 
Roman, half -Moorish p.alace, the Casa de los Corvos, 
constructed out of a temple dedicated to Diana, 
several aqueducts, an ancient theatre, and a circus. 
IL was built 23 years n. c., .and, flourished in great 
splendour, until, in 1229, it was taken from the 
Moors, after which it began to decline. Pop. 5500. 

ME'RIDEN, township and village in Connecticut, 
United States of America, 18 miles north-east of 
New Haven, containing the state reform school and 
several manufactories. Pop. in 1870, 10,495. 

MEEI'DIAN (Lat. meHdks, mid-d.ay), the name 
given to the great circle of the celestial sphere 
which p.asse3 through both poles of the heavens, and 
also tlirough the zenith and nadir of any pLace on 
the earth’s surface. Every place on the earth’s 
surface has consequently its own meridian. The 
meridian is divided by the polar axis into two equal 
portions, which stretch from pole to pole, one on 
each side of the earth. It is -mid-day at any place 
on the earth’s surface, when the centre of the sun 
comes upon the meridian of that place ; at the same 
instant it is mid-day at all places under the same half 


of that meridian, and midnight at aU places under 
the opposite half. All places under the s.ame meri- 
dian have therefore the same longitude (see Lati- 
tude AUD Longitude). Stars attain their greatest 
altitude when they come upon the meridian ; the 
same thing is true approximately of the sim and 
planets ; and, as at this point the effect of refraction 
upon these bodies is at a minimum, and their appar- 
ent motion is also more uniform, astronomers prefer 
to make their observations when the body is on the 
meridian. The instruments used for this purpose 
are called meridian circles. See Circle, Mural. 

MERIDIAN MEASUREMENT. The deter- 
mination of the form and size of the e.arth from 
the measurement of an arc of a meridian, has been 
a favourite problem ivith mathematiei.ans from the 
e.arliest times, but up to the middle of last century, 
their operations were not carried on with exactness 
sufficient to render their conclusions of much v.alue. 
Since that time, however, geodesy has so rapidly 
progressed, owing to the invention of more accurate 
instruments, and the discovery of new methods, 
that the measurement of the meridian c.an now be 
performed with the utmost accuracy imaginable. 
The modus operandi is as follows : Two stations, 
having nearly the same longitude, are chosen ; their 
latitude and longitude .are accurately determined 
(the error of a second in latitude introduces a con- 
siderable error into the result), and the direction of 
the mcridi.an to be measured ascertained; then a 
base lino is measured with the greatest accuracy, as 
an error here generally becomes increased at eveiy 
subsequent step; and then, by the method linown 
.03 Triangul.ation (q. v.), the length of the .arc of the 
meridian cont.ained between the p.ar.ollels of latitude 
of the two stations is ascertained- As the pre- 
viously found Latitudes of its two extremities give 
the number of degrees it contains, the average 
length of a degree of this arc can bo at once 
determined ; and al.so— on the supposition that the 
length of a degree is uniform — the length of the 
whole meridional circmnference of the earth. This 
operation of meridian measurement has been per- 
formed at different times on a great many arcs lying 
between 68° N. Lat. .and 38° S. lat., and the results 
shew a steady though iiregul.ar incre.ase in the 
length of the degree of latitude, as the latitude 
increases. On the supposition that this laav of 
increase holds good to the poles, the length of every 
tenth degree of latitude in English feet is as in the 
foUoaving table : 



This resiUt shews that the earth is not si)heric.al, 
as in that case the length of all degrees of Latitude 
would be alike, but of a more or less spheroidal 
form— that is, having its curvature becoming less 
.and less as ave go from the extremity of its greater 
or equatorial diameter to the lesser or pol.ar axis. 
See Earth. It was by the measurement of a 
meridional arc that, in 1792 — 1799, the length of a 
quadrant of the earth’s circumference was deter- 
minedr in order to form the basis of the French 
metrical system (see M6tre). 

MERI'NO, an important breed of sheep, ormnally 
Sp.anish, but now widely diffused throughout Europe, 
and constituting a great part of the wealth of 
Australia. The M. has large limbs, and the mala 
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MERINO -IHERLIN, 


has Inrgo spiral horns, which do not rise nhovo the 
head ; the skin of the neck is loose and pendulous ; 
the cheelrs and forehead hear wool; tho fleece is 
fine, long, soft, and twisted in silkj' spiral rinelela, 
nhounding in oil, which attracts dust, so that it has 
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Merino Shoop. 

generally a dingy appearance. Tho fleece is some- 
times blnelv, and black spots arc apt to appear even 
in tho most c.arofuUy bred flocks. The hi. sheep 
flattens slowly, and owes its value altogether to tho 
cxcollenco of its wool. It has not been found profit- 
able in Britain, where tho production of mutton is a 
groat part of tlio object of the shcop-f.armer. 

BIBRIN'O. tioo IVooLLCN hlAMT.tOTl'ni;. 

BIE'RIONETII, a county of Wales, is bounded 
on the W. by Cardigan B.ay, and on tho N. by the 
counties of Caernarvon .and Denbigh. Area, 385,291 
acres; pop. (IS71) -1G,59S. Tho coast immediately 
south of tho town of Harlech rises into clifls, is 
skirted by sands, .and fringed by three dangerous 
.sandbanks at some distance out to sea. M. is tho 
moat mountainous county in Wales, .although its 
peaks do not rise to the height of somo of those in 
Caernarvonshire. Tho chain comprising tho highest 
pc.aks runs from north-west to south-east, nn'd its 
summits .are Arran Mowddy (2955 feet) and Cader 
Idris (q. v.). Tho county is w.atcred by the Deo, 
which flows north-east, and by tho Mawddach and 
the Dovoy; which rcaeh tho sea after a south-west 
course. The soil of hi. is generally poor, and large 
tracts are unfit for profitable oultiv.ation. Of tho 
total acrc.ago, only 151,291 acres were under crop in 
1S7G ; and of this portion 113,098 acres wci*c in per- 
manent pasture. There wore ,370,980 sheep in tho 
county. Slate and limestone are I.argely quarried ; 
a little lead and copper is mined ; and of late gold 
has been found in Merioneth. In ISGG, there were 
obtained at C.astell Carndechan 529 oz. of gold, and 
at Vigra and Clqgau, 214 oz. Woollens and flannels 
are manufaoturod. Chief tomi, Dolgclley (q. v.). 

BIERIVALE, Joinr HcnjLU.*, an English scholar 
and translator, was bom .at E.xoter in 1779, studied 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, .and was called to 
tho b.ar in 1805. Ho contributed largely to Bland’s 
CollccUons from (he Greek Anlholo^tf, published in 
181.3, and brought out a second edition himself in 
1833. Prom 1831 to his dc.ath in 1844, ho held tho 
ofiioo of Commissioner of Banlaaiptey. Among his 
other literary performances may bo mentioned 
Poms Orifmal and Translated (1841), and Minor 
Poems of Schiller _ (1844). — hi., the Rev. CnAittES, 
eon of tho preceding, was born in 1809, studied at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, whore ho took his 
dcOTco in 1830, and was successively scholar, fellow, 
and tutor. Ho has acquired a great reputation as 
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I an author by his Fall of the Poman Pepuhlic (1853), 
; History of the P'omans mder the Empire, 8 vols. 
I (1S59-G5), and Boyle Lectures (18G4-()5), &c. M, 
, was inst.ailed Dc.an of Ely in 18G9. — Another son, 
I Herman, born in 1805, was appointed Professor of 
Politie.al Economy at Oxford in 1837, .and permanent 
Under Secretary of State for India in 1859. In the 
same ye.w he w.a3 made C.B. He also wrote on 
colonisation. Ho died on Pohrnary 8, 1874. 

BIERTjE D’AUBIGHE, Jean Henri, a popidar 
ccclesiasticnl historian, w.as born at B.aux-Vives, 
near Genova in Switzerland, IGth August 1794, 
studied there and at Berlin — under Neander — and 
subsequently bcc.amo pastor of tho Prench Protestant 
Church in Hamburg. Thence, after a residence 
of five years, ho proceeded to Brussels, became 
chaplain of King Willi.im, who, after the revolution 
of 1830, inrited him to Holland, as tutor to the 
Prince of Orange. hi., how'ever, declined tho 
offer, and returning to Geneva, took p.art in tho 
institution of a new college for the propagation of 
orthodox theology, in which ho was appointed 
Professor of Church History. With the exception 
of somo visits to England and Scotland, where ho 
has numerous readers and admirers, he has remained 
const.antly at Geneva. ’ Tho work which has given 
him BO widespread a reputation is his Histoire de ' 
la Peformation an Seiziime SUde (1835, et seq.h It 
13 WTittcu with tho utmost vivacity, and is some- 
times eloquent. Its popularity has been immense. 
Among hi, D.’s other writings axcs—LeLvthCranxsme 
et la PCformc (Par. 1814) ; Germany, England, and 
Scotland (1818) ; Le Protecteur, oit h PSpuhligue 
d’Angktcrrc anx Jours do Cromwell (1848) ; Trois 
Siicics de Iriittc en Ecossc (1850) ; Oaraetdre du 
Piformatcur cl de la Piformation de QCniee, and 
Histoire de la Ptformation cn Europe au Temps de 
Calvin (18G2 — 1898), Ho died at Gcnov,a, 20th 
October 1872. ' 

ME’BLIN {Falco ccsalon or Hypolriorchis a^alou), 
tho sm.allcst of the British- Falconidcc, scarcely 
exceeding a hlack-bird in size, hut very hold and 
powerfid, and possessing all tho characters of tho 
true f.alcons, with tho distinction of largo hexagonal 
scales on the front of the t.arsi. It is of a bluish 
ash colour .above ; reddish yellow on tho breast and 















Merlin {Falc'o ccsalon), Male. 

belly, with longitudinrJ dark spots, tho throat of 
tho adult male white. Tho ivings reach to tavo-thirds 
of the length of tho tail It builds its nest on tho 



MERLDT— MEROVINGIAJfS. 


ground, and is fond of localities where largo 'stones 
are plentiful, on which it is often to he seen perched, 
and is therefore often called the Stone^Falcon. It 
is common in most parts of Europe, is found in 
Asia and North America, and extends southwards 
in Africa, even to the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
of great, repute in the days of falconrj% being very 
easily trained, and flying readily at its quarry. It 
was therefore often used for taking parfadges and 
wood-pigeons. It is a very lively bird, and often 
utters a harsh seream. It usually flies low and 
very r-apidly, threading its w.ay, if necessary, through 
branches and leaves, but it will also follow ifcv prey 
in mounting upwards to a great height. 

MERLIN, the name of an ancient Welsh prophet 
and enchanter, who is believed to havo flourished 
during the declino'-bf the native British power in 
its contest with the Saxon invaders. Both the 
Cambrian and the Strathclyde Britons boasted of a, 
M. who was, in all probability, the same personage 
decked out in difTeront legendary guise. — ^The 
Cambrian M., called M. Emyrs or Ainbrosius, is 
said by Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his Mistona 
Briitonum, to have lived in tho 5th a, to have 
sprung from tho intercourse of a demon with a 
Welsh princess, and to have displayed the possession 
of miraculous powers from infancy. He is alleged 
to havo been the adidsor of King Vortigern, and 
subsequently of Ambrosius, Uterpendragon, and the 
great King Arthur. Ho is often alluded to by our 
older poets, especially Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, 
and also figures in Tonnj-son’s Idylls of iJic King. 
Ho has been made tho subject of a motiic.al romance, 
of which there is a manuscript copy in tho Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, (For an analysis of 
this romance, see Ellis’s Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Bomanccs.) A collection of prophecies 
attributed to him appeared in French (Parij, 1498), 
in English (Lend. 1529 and 1533), and in Latin 
(Venice, 1554); and their existence is ti'aceable at 
least as far back as the time of the . poet Lawrence 
{circa 1300). — ^The Strathclyde, or — if wo may be 
allowed an expression which anticipates history — 
tho Scottish M, called Merlin tho 'WyUt, or Merlin 
Caledonins, is placed in the Cth c., and appears as a 
contemporary of St Kentigem, Bishop of Glasgow. 
His graveys still shorvn at Hrummelzior on the 
Tweed, where, in attempting to escape across the 
river from a band of hostile rustics, ho was imp.alcd 
on a hidden stake. A metrical life of him, extend- 
ing to more than 1500 lines, professedly b.ased on 
Armorio materials, and incorrectly ascribed to 
Geoflrey of Monmouth, was published by tho 
Eoxburghe Club in 1830. His prophecies — ^published 
at Edinburgh in 1015 — contain those ascribed to the 
Welsh Merlin. 

JIE'RLON, in Fortification, is the portion of the 
parapet betu’cen two embrasures. Its length is 
usually from 15 to 18 feet. 

MERMAID (i. c., sea-maid), an imaginary inhabi- 
tant of tho sea. Tho upper parts of mermaids are 
represented as resembling those of a human being, 
genor.ally of a female — although tho Merman is also 
sometimes he.ard of — whilst the body terminates in 
a tail lilie that of a fish. There is an evident 
affinity between the stories concerning mermaids 
and those concerning the sirens and tritons, perhaps 
also tho nereids, of the ancients. The probability 
IS that these stories havo originated in ^o appear- 
ance of seals, walruses, and perh.aps still more of 
the herbivorous cetacea, in regions where they are 
rare, or to persons unaccustomed to see them. 

‘ Large allowance must be made for tho workings of 
an excited imagination, in situations of solitude and 
apprehension, on the unexpected appearance of an 


extraordinaiy and unknown object.’ Many of tho 
stories concerning mermaids belong to the northern 
parts of the world, where the herbivorous cetacea 
are of rare occurrence, and perhaps some of the 
solitary seals have often given occasion to them. 
But tho herbivorous cetaceans do occasionally 
wander into the British, and probably even into more 
northern seas. Sir James Emerson Tennent says 
concerning the Dugong (q. v.) : ‘ The rude approach 
to the human outline, observed in the shape of the 
head of this creature, and the attitude of the mother 
while suckling her young, holding it to her breast 
with one flipper, while swimming with the other, 
holding the Jieads of both above water ; and when 
disturbed, suddenly diving and disjdaying her fish- 
like tail — ^these, together with her h.abitual demon- 
sfrations of strong maternal affection, probably gave 
rise to the fable of the mermaid ; and thus that 
earliest invention of mythical physiology may bo 
traced to the Arab seamen and the Greeks, who had 
watched the movements of the dugong in the waters of 
Manaar.’ It is right, however, that we should bear 
in mind the possibility of the existence in the ocean 
of cetaceans not yet known to naturalists. — Tho 
mermaid is a not imfrequent heraldic bearing. In 
the heraldry of Prance, she is called a Siren, and in 
Germany she is occasionally furnished avith two 
fishy tails. 

MERMAID’S GLO VE [Salichondria palmata), 
a sponge pretty common in tho British seas, and the 
Largest of British sponges. It grows in deep water, 
and is sometimes two feet in height. It receives its 



Mermaid’s Glove (Ilalichondria palmata). 


name from the somewhat finger-like arrangement of 
its branches. It is not slimy, and has a very porous 
siuface; rough, with myriads of minute fragile 
spiculm. Its colour is yellowish. 

ME'e5e. See Ethiopia. 

MERO'PIDiE. See Bee- eater. 

MERO VI'N GIANS, the first dynasty of Franlrish 
kings in GauL The name is derived from M^rwig 
or Merovaens, who ruled about the middle of the 
5th c., having united a few tribes under his sway. 
His grandson, Chlodwig or Clovis (q. v.), greatly 
extended his dominions, and on his death, divided 
his kingdom among his four sons, one of whom, 
Chlotar or Clotaire L, ro-united them imder his 
own sway in 558. On his death, in 561, the king- 
dom was again divided into four parts — Aquitaine, 
Burgundy, Neustria, and Austrasia. His grandson, 
Clotaire II., again imited them in G13; but after 
his death, in 628, two kingdoms, Neustria and 
Austrasia, were formed, in both of which the 
Merovingian kings ■ retained a merely nominal 




lilERimrAC— MERU. 


PTOcr, tlio real power having passed into the ivith Ahordarc, for the oxcellGnoe of its steam coal, 
lianas of tlie mayors of the palace. — ^The dj-nasty O'lie annual make of finished iron in this place 

of the hi. tnnnillnteil -n-ill. 4I.n -I.r.n.. .1 , . . ''U.o IM.IVI., 


earlier parts of the lustory of the hi. is Gregory tlio works. Tlie population are .all dircelly dependent 
1 Jiedts 7nCroviii;i;eiis upon the works, there being no other trade or 

(1 ar. ib.i.l), and 1 ertr, GcscJtidite dcr mcrovmg. manufacture. Railways hraneh from M. to Brecon 
y/nnsiiicicr (Leap. ISIO). .. „ “ > 


to Swansea, to Cardiff and Pcnartli, and to Neavport 

nilfl ITrvrnrnwl 1... x.t.- 


_ hlR'RRThTAC, a river of Kew Eiigl.and, U.S., O.'"^ Hereford. TIio borough was created by the 
rning in New namp'?hiro, and falling into the Neforin Act, and now rctnrns two members. 
Atlantic Ocean at Newburyport, after a conrso chief town-officer is the hcadboroiigh of the 
of about 120 miles. It rocoives sevcnal small trihii- '®™ahip, called tlio | High Coiisl.ahlo,’ .and its 
taries, and has numerous fails, nffonling immense Eovcrninciit is vested in .a Loc.al Bo.ard. Howi.ais 
avator-imwer, on tlio priiici]i.al of avhiA are the ‘contains some lino public huihlinm, but M. is 
nianuf.actiiring towns of Naslina and Maiicliester, ‘Iblicient in this respect. Tliotigh a busy, it is not 
in New Hamiisbirc, and Lowell and LauTcnco, in '* place, having risen very rapidly with tlie 

hlass.aebuEctts. Navigable 15 miles to ILavcrliill. Ipe.al trade, and having attained nearly its present 
aTW'Tici?'nTTi'>r' . t t, • r. dimensions before it w.as under any but the ordi- 

a town of rnissian S.axoiiy, nary ii.arocbial govcrninont. Tliero are, however, 
cajiital of a circle of tlio s-atne n.aiiic, on the syinptoins of iinprovcmoiiL It is well supplied with 
Saale, GO miles south-soutli-e.ast of Magilelmrg. av.ater, and the infantile morLality, loii" c.xtr.a- 
1 lie cathedral, a noble specimen of !ncdiev.al arebi- ordinary, is now reduced. Tlie people, cliieily 
tocturo, IS sunuoniitod by four licantiful towers, mid AVels]., nro industrious, and, on the avliolo, very 
i. .s Olio of the largest organs (witli dOOO jiipes) in oiderij’. lliero are 17 established cburclics. and 
t.crniany. It cmiLaina llie momiiiient of Rudolf of ll.'l dissenting cliapels in tlio boroimb. 

.Sw.aliia, mi aspirant to tlie imperial title, who av.a.a ■ 

here defeated and sl.aiii (lOSU) liy Henry IV.- a , COLLEGE, O.xfoud. Tlio House of 

bronre idato in low lelief, proli.ablv the oldeit of Merton, commonly c.alled M. C., the 

medieval elligy e.xt.aiit. 'J'ho castle— a nicliiresnin- •'““•'■‘I all tlio secular colleges, av.a.s lirst founded 


mcciicv.al elligy e.xt.aiit. 'J'ho castle— a iiicluresoue b!* Gccular colleges, av.a.s lirst founded 

edifice, mo'lly of the l.'ith c.-w,as once a roiidoiice i” >>' Surrey by Walter do hicrton, Bishop of 

of the .‘J.axon pniieoc ('.ittnn mid avoolleii goods I'”?]iester, and Lord Hi'di Cli.ancellor, in 1201, fertile 
|>apor, and toiiaeeo are lu re m.amif.aetured', .ami ''>'«iiteiiaiie'e of 20 scbol.ars in the schools of O.xford, 
I'leacliiiig mid' brewing nro c.arned on. Tlie beer "'.ardeii mid three or four ministers of the 

of .M. is imiious. Top. (Ls72) l.'!,.7til. Itav.as nc.arlbis ''‘"i'''’ '‘i.an.ago the property. Before 

towai tliat the emperor Ilonrj- tlie bowler g.ained Hansferred liis av.arJen and ministers to 

Ills /miupus victory ovir the Hi'mg.ari.ans in 0;i| O.xfonl— thereliy not only founding bis oani college, 

' ■ but contributing in no small degree to fi.x the 

I'll', Rbl'A , an iinpnrtmit river of Engl.aml. renar- uiiia-eraity in its jiresent loe.alit}-. The follows wore 
lies, m ifj linver eourae, tlic eonntii.s of Glie.sliire to lie ns many .as tbo means of the bouse could 
inil Laiie.asluro, mid li.as its origin in the jiiiiclioii iii.aiiil.aiii, mid after swiio changes, this number 


inaeii irnm .'inuclie.ster, at avliicli i>nmt it li.-eoims mid the conmiissioiicrs of 1852 speak of 'a com- 
nayig.ahle for l.argo ve.ssels. Besides tlie Irwell, the iiioii belief in tbo university Hint tlio elections to 
rbief nfilueiits are the llellm .and tlie Weaa'er fn>m fellow.sbips at Merlon avere fonnerlj- determined by 
Chesliire. j\t its junetion \Mth the We.aa'er, the per.son.al iiitero.sl.’ In 1 .'iSO, Hr Wylliot, ClinuccUor 
M. c.xp.aiidn into a aa ide » .tuary, wlncli forms tlie of Exeter, endou’ed twelve j^ortioiihlcr, or iiost- 
Ijiver|ioiiI cbauiiel. The istn.iry is .about 1C mile.s ni.a.stcr3 ns tlioy are now c.aUcd, cijiiia-.alent to tlic 
lone, mid from 1 to .'I miles bm.ad ; iipimsito Lia'er- scliolara of other colleges; mid in ICOl, iToIiii 

pool, it is a mile .and a ipi.irti r in widtii, with Gh.amher, fellow of Eton, endowed two more 

a considerahle diotii at low water. It is nuicli ja-stricted. howea’er, to foiuidatioiicra from Eton. By 
ohstrueted hy imidliaiiks ; Imt the exeellent ny.stein the ordin.aiices under 17 mid IS Viet. c. SI, con- 
of ]iilot.ag,' in praetuo lure iiiider.! tlie ii.aaignlioii sidenahle change.s averc m.ade— six felloaa-.ships avore 
conip.ar.atiyely aeeure. t’ongiri, uliiunps, (hmi.dei-s, .suspended, of avhich two aa'ero assigned to iiicreaso 
mid Bparlings aliouiid in tiie naar and e.tu.ary. tlie postiiaastcrships, &c., and four to tiie eiidnaa-inciit 
b.ntiro leiigtii avilli tlic cst-iary, nemly 70 iiiih.s. of tlio Linacro ]U'ofe.ssor.sliip of ])hysinloga', of a*.ahio 
ME'RTHVR-TVDVIL ii a m.ul.a town of ~S00 per .aminiii. The remaining IS avere thrown 
Boutli Wales, avitli a pni.iilati..ii. m lb7I of .'ll np.) "I"'"' V.’ ••O'"””'. e.aolusivo 

witliin the ii.ansli, ailiieli lias a loeal hoard of .’■'’"T' .e;'‘‘ ‘'"i namlior of 21 av.as 

hc.altli. The i.arliaineiit.ary horoiigh ci..hr.aces |^•■‘■to^od. I ho miniher now being completed, they 
Ahenlaro mid two other outlving distiact.s; pop. re.aclied their liimtmg vatuo of £300. Si.xtoen 
07,020. It is on tile nortliern border of the coiinly l’^‘>t"'-a'‘t<'n;'>ips, aiidjoiir scliol.ai-ships (founded hy 
of Glamorgmi, aliutting upon tlie cmmlv of Breck- Jacksou in 1(U,>), each of the a-aliie of £S0 

nocl:, mid nirroimded l.y lufty liills. 'It is built •■‘''“''I'cn 'yithout restriction, mid tenable for 

upon the river 'I'alV, .500 feet above sea-level, 21 ‘orms from election ; biit the taeo postiiiastor- 
miles from its iiioiitii and port at G.sialiff; and it rbo foundation of John Cliaiiiber .mo oiily 

iiicludcs tlic jiinctioii.s of tliu greater mid lesser Toff, /I'™'™ open m dcf.milt of canduhates from 

the Morlais, and the Howlais, streams avliicli there l>C'iig found duly qu.alilied. Tins col ege iios- 

uiiile to coiistiluto the iiiain nver. M. is the scat i, “‘^’’rficcs, to some of which, however, 

of the iron trade of Glmiiorg.an, ns represented by rrirtmii other laatvoiis present m turn, 
the great ayoiks of Hoavlais, Cyfartbla, and I’ly- iMERU, in Hindu M3’tbology, a fabulous moiin- 
nioutli, mid ill a less degree bj- that of I’cnj-darren. Lain in the centre of tbo avorld, SO, 000 le.aguos high. 


of tlio iron (r.ado of Glmiiorg.an, lis rci'iresentcd by rr-rtain other ii.atvoiis present in turn, 
tlio great ayoilcs of Hoavlais, Cj-fartlila, .and I’lj-- jMERU, in Hindu M3’tbologj-, a fabulous moiin- 
moutli, mid ill a less degree by that of l’cn3-d.anen. Lain in the centre of tbo avorld, SO, 000 le.aguos liigb. 
It also contains largo collieries, mid is celebrated, It is tbo most sacred of all m3'tlucal mountains, tlio 



abode of Vishnu, and endowed with all imaginable 
chams. 

iNIBRU'LID^, or TURDIDiE, a family of bWs 
of the order /)!S(;sso;as, sub-order Dentirostrcs, having 
arched and compressed bills, wliich arc pointed and 
notched, but not strongly. They are regarded by 
many naturalists as intermediate between the 
Laniadcc (Shrikes, &c,) and the Si/lvmda: (Warblers, 
&c.). The species are very numerous, and are 
arranged in many genera. They are very widely 
distributed over the globe, some of them being found 
in cold and some in warm climates. Some are migr.a- 
tory; a few spooics .are gregarious at all se.asons, 
many are grcg.arious only in winter. They generally 
build their nests in trees. They feed chiefly on soft 
animal and vegetable substances, as berries, insects, 
and worms. Manybf them arc birds of very sweet 
song ; some are remark.ablo for their imitative 
powers. To this famUy belong thrushes (among 
which are reckoned the black-bird, redwing, fieldfare, 
ring-ouzel, &c.), orioles, mocking-birds, dippers, &c. 

MESA'GRA, a tgwn of the province of Lecce, in 
Southern Italy, situated amidst scenery of oriental 
ne.auty, 27 miles north-west of Lecce, .and sur- 
rounded by strong walls. The district around is 
fruitful, and j-ields delicious oil, which forma an 
important article of the trade of Mes.agna. Pop. 
8000. 

hlESEMBRYA'CETE, or EICOIDEiE, a natural 
order of exogenous plants, both herbaceous and 
shrubby, but all succulent. As defined by some 
botanists, it includes the orders Tdragoniacea:, 
Sesuviacca:, &o., of others. Of the more restricted 
M., about 400 species are known,'a few of which are 
natives of the south of Europe, but none are British; 
the greater number belong to South Africa and the 
South Sea Islands. — The Ice Plant (q. v.) belongs 
to this order. The leaves of some species, when 
burned, yield soda in groat abundance. Largo quan- 
tities of bjirilla are made from them in the Canary 
Islands, in Spain, and in Egypt. The seeds of some, 
as Mesanhryanthcnmm crystalUnum, (the Ice Plant) 
and M. gadailiflorum, are groimd into flour to make 
broad. M. rjcnkuUJlonim is used as a pot-herb in 
Africa. The fruit of M. edulc (Hottentot’s Fig) is 
e.aten in South Africa, and that of 3T. ccquilalerale 
(Pig’s-faccs) in Austr.ali.a. — 3t. cmarcklum is called 
Kou by the Hottentots, who beat and twist up the 
whole' plant,. allow it to ferment, and chow it like 
tobacco. I^en newly fermented, it is narcotic and 
intoxicating. — Some species of Mescmhryanihcmnm 
are now common annuals in flowor-g.ardcn3 in 
Britain. 

ME'SENTERY, _ MESENTE'RIC DISEASE. 
The mesentery derives its name from being con- 
nected to the middle portion (Gr. meson) of the 
smaU intestine (enicron). It is a broad fold of 
peritoneum (the great serous mcmbr.ano of the 
abdomen), surrounding the jejunum and the ileum, 
and attached posteriorly to the vertebral column. 
Its breadth between the 'intestinal and. vertebral 
borders is about four inches; its attachment to 
the vertebral column is about six inches in length, 
audits intestinal border extends from the duodenum 
to the end of the small intestine. It serves to 
retain the sm.all intestines in their place, while it 
at the same time allows the necessary amount of 
movoment,.and it contairrs between its layers the 
mesenteric vessels, the lacteal vessels, and mesen- 
teric glands. These glands are 100 .to 150 in 
number, and are about the size of an almond. They 
exert an organising action on the contents of the 
laoteals, the chyle being more abundant in fibrine 
and in corpuscles after it has passed through them. 
Hence, it is obvious that disease of these glands 


must always seriously affect the process of assimi- 
lation. The most important affection of these 
organs is their scrofulous or tubercidar degenera- 
tion, which gives rise to the- disease known as Tcihes 
Mesenterica, a disease most common in childhood, but 
confined to no period of life. In the great majority 
of cases, it is associated with, and often marked 
by, other results of the tubercular or scrofulous 
diathesis, such as pulmonary consirmption, tuber- 
cul.ar peritonitis, scrofulous disease of the spine, 
rickets, &c.; but sometimes the mesenteric glands 
seem almost exclusively affected, in which case the 
disease becomes sufficiently distinct to allow of easy 
detection. The leading symptoms are acceleration 
of the pulse, occasion.al fever, especially towards 
evening, loss of colour and flesh, derangement of 
the digestive organs (coustipiltion or diarrhoea, and 
occasional vomitiug), a steady pain in the region of 
the navel, increased by pressm-e; but perhaps the 
inost characteristic symptom is tumefaction and 
hardness of the abdomen, with gener.il emaciation. 
The enlarged glands can sometimes be detected by 
a careful examination with the hand, especially in 
advanced cases. The progress of the disease is 
gcneriilly slow, but at length hectic fever sets in, 
the emaeiation becomes extreme, dropsical effusion 
appears, and the patient dies exhausted, if not cut 
off by the access of some acute inflamm.ition. 

The treatment mainly consists in the administra- 
tion of cod-liver oil, or, if the stomach is too 
irritable to be.ir that medicine, of iodide of potas- 
sium, combined with some bitter infusion, tho 
bowels being at the same time carefully attended 
to. The application of stimulating liniments, or of 
iodine ointment, to tho abdomen is often of groat 
sendee. When tho disease has advanced to a con- 
siderable extent, remedies are of little use, except 
to palliate some of the more urgent symptoms. 

Independently of the disease that has just boon 
noticed, inflamm.ition of these glands is by no 
means uncommon, when the mucous membr.ino of 
the small intestine is ulcerated, as, for example, in 
typhoid or enteric fever. 

ME'SHID, an important city of Persi.i, c.ipit.il of 
the province of Khor.issan, in a .fertile and woU- 
cultivated pl.iin, on the Tejond, in l.it. 30° 17' H., 
long. 59° 40' E. It is by far the most important 
town of tho north-cast of Persia, being tho centre 
of numerous converging routes. Tho city presents 
a surprising and beautiful view from a distance. 
Above the walls, which arc of vast circuit, shino 
tho gilded dome of one of the most splendid mosques 
of tbo East, the bcautifid min.irets of the tomb of 
Imaura Riza, a follower of Ali, and tho summits 
of other sacred buildings. M., as tho chief seat of 
tbe great sect of tho Shiites, is of nearly cqu.il 
importance with Mecca, tho sacred city of tho 
orthodox Mohammedans, and hence it abounds in 
‘holy’ men, arr.iycd in green turbans and sashes, 
who instruct tho pilgrims visiting tho city. Tho 
town carries on manufactures of woollen goods and 
of metal-wares, especially sword-blades, gold lyork, 
and articles of jewellery. It is a famous place of 
pilgrimage, and a centre, to some extent, of educa- 
tion. Caraviins arrive almost daily. Pop. 70,000. 
In tho neighbourhood are tho ruins of I’hus, the 
old capital of Khonassan, which contains the tomb 
of the celebrated poet Firdflsi. 

MESPLLA, a town and valley on the Rio 
Grande, New Mexico, U.S., acquired of Mexico in 
1834 by purchase, under tho Gadsden treaty. Lat. 
32° 17' N., long. 10G° 45' W. It is a narrow, but 
fertile vivlley, on tho southern overland route to 
California. The town, settled in 1850, had in 1870 
a population of 1578. 
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MESMER, EnANz (according to others, FitiED- 
EICii:Akion), the founder of the doctrine of Animal 
Magnetism (g. v.), or Mesmerism, was horn in 
1733 or 1731, at a milage near the Bodensee. He 
studied at Vienna, and there took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in 17GG. About 1772, ho 
began, along imth Eatlier Hell, to investigate the 
curative powers of tho magnet, and was led to 
adopt the opinion, that there exists a power similar 
to magnetism, which exercises an extraordinary 
inllucnco on tlio human bodj'. Tliis ho called 
Animal Magnetism, and published an account of 
his disooveiy, and of its medicinal value, in 1776. 
Honours were conferred upon him in Germany. In 
177S, ho went to Paris, where ho attracted much 
attention. His system obtained tho stipport of 
luombci's of tlio medical profession, .as avell ns of 
others ; but he refused an olTcr of an annual pension 
of 20,000 livres (about liSUO) to reveal his secret ; 
and this, combined with other circum3t.ancc3, gave 
rise to suspicion, and induced tho go%’cmment to 
appoint a commission, composed of juiysicians and 
naturalists, whoso report was unfavour.ablo to him. 
lie now fell into disrepute, and after a visit to Eng- 
land, retired to Meorsuuig, where he spent the rest 
of his life in complete obscurity. Ho died March 
6, 1SI6. 

ME',SMERISM. Seo Avimal SLA.osnn.s.M. 

hlESKE LORD is, in English Law, a lord who 
is himself a tenant to some other lord, called a lord 
ji.aramount. Tlio phrase is, however, not now used, 
liceauso subinfendation w.as abob.shcd in tho time 
of Eilward I. — Mlis.vr. Pnocc?a was the name given 
to writs which issued in reapeot of a pending action 
before final judgment was given. — Pnorm 
are the prolits or rents drawn by a person who is 
MTongtulIy in po.sscssion of rc.sl property, and who 
is aftcrwanls ejected, in which case the mesne 
profits arc recoverable, .along with tho estate itself. 

ME.S0P0TA'MIA (Or. me.w, middle, and 
pola7itos, a river), tho region between tho Euphratc.s 
nnd tho Tigris; but tho name is generally applied 
to tho northern part of this region, avhicli is 
called by tlio Arabs Al-Josira (the Ishand). The 
nortlicminost districts of JI. arc mountainous, 
being penetrated by tho sontlicm Epnre of the 
mountains of Armenia; all tho rest is a plain, 
rarely broken by rocliy heights. This plain is dry 
Btepjie, green with vegetation only in the wet 
Ecason ; hut wherever it is naturally waatcred, or 
arliiieiallj' irrigated, it displays fertility. The 
inhabitants consist chieliy of Turks, Kurds, Tiirco- 
mans, nnd Yesids, with Armenians in tlio north, 
nnd Syrians and Arabs in the ]il,aui3. Tlie chief 
occupation of the people is the feeding of cattle; 
nnd of the cirilis.ation of ancient times, or even of 
that which prcwiiled in a later period (during tho 
Ayiibito nile), few or no traces now exist. M. 
forms a part of tho Turkish cmiurc, nnd is divided 
into Ecveral cy.alcts or governments. For tho 
history’ of tho country, see Assyiha, 1}aiivxoxi.\. 

MESOZOTO (Gr. middle-life), ,a term introduced 
by Professor Phillips to designate tho group of geo- 
logical periods, tlio fossil remains of wliich differ 
cfiiially from those of tho Pnireozoio (ancient-life) 
nnd C.ainozoio (nower-lifo) epochs. It is synonymous 
avith tho more generally' employed term Secondary, 
and includes tho rooks of tlio Triassio, Oolitic, and 
Cretaceous periods. 

ME'SPILTTS. See hlEDLAE. 

MESS (Fr. mrl.t, Old Fr. mes, Ital. messo, a dish, 
from Lat. mhsum, sent, or served up) originally 
signified a dish or portion of food ; but is used in 
the British army and navy in tho eonso of a number 


or association of oiEcers or of men taking their 
mc.als together. In societies consisting entirely of 
tho male sex, and of one set of men continually 
thrown together, it is a very important social point 
th.at tho mess should bo well regulated. There arc 
consequently stringent rules — both of tho service 
and of mutual etiquette — laid down for its govern- 
ment. One officer acts as caterer, receives subscrip- 
tions from tho sover.il members, charges the wine 
to those who drink it, &c. ; a steward has charge 
of tho more menial department, arranging for tho 
cooking, pnrebaso of viands, servants, rations, &c. 

In the navy, the Admir.alty lend the plate and 
glass ; in tho army, such expenses are met by the 
mess fund, wliich is kept up by a contribution not 
exceeding thirty days’ p.ay, or difference of pay, on 
tbo appointment or promotion of an officer, and an 
annual subscription from each officer not exceeding 
eight days’ pay, arhicli subscription, in the c.asc of 
siiKaltorns, is, since 1872, paid by tho state. Of 
course, each officer has to p.ay’ pcriodic.aUy his shiaro 
of tho general expense for provisions, &c. In tho 
n.avy’, this expense is limited to £3 a month per 
head for tho w.ard-room mess, and £1, 10s. in tlio 
pin-room. In tho army, there is no specific limit, 
blit commanding officers arc enjoined to cuforoo 
proper economy. Government assists tbo mess of 
regiments serving at home, and on certain foreign 
st.ations where the necessaries of life are e.xiiensive, 
avith an annn.al allowanco of £2.7 for caoii troop 
or company. Tho whole of this .allowance is to bo 
applied in aid of the cost of tho first allowanco of 
wine, and towards reducing tho daily expense of 
tho mess, &c. Tho annual veto for this allowance 
is about £-10,000, 

In regiments, there is tho officers’ moss, to which 
ail tho officers of tho regiment are hoimd to sub- 
scribo tlioir regulated cntranco-foo; but it is optional 
with married ofiicors to use it or not, and if they 
elect not to do_ so, they are exempted from the 
nnnii.al contribution, nnd only p.ay for their share of 
tbo consumption on tbo special occasions when they 
may nttcnib Tlio sergeants have also a mess, when tho 
commanding officer can succeed in csLahlishing one. 
It is considered necessary for disciplino that these 
messes shonld bo quite exclusive, thougli, in conti- 
nental armies, and cspcci.ally tlio French, tbo c-aso is 
different, tho utmost familiarity being cncoumgcd 
between all ranks when off duty. Tho social 
equality of officers nnd men, due to conscription and 
promotion from tho ranks, Bufficcs to account for 
this difference of sj-stem. The sergeants draw their 
Ilalions (q. v.), supplementing them at their discre- 
tion ; tho officers can draw them or not (through 
their messman), but on foreign stations they almost 
invariably do so. 

Tbero is no mess for Btafr-officors with an armj’, 
unless they form private arrangements among them- 
selves. 

In tho British navy, if tho ship be small, there is 
ono gcner.al mess — tho gun-room — to which nU 
tho oilicers must belong. If tho vessel have a coh- 
sidcrablo complcraont, there is the ward-room mess 
(of which tho c.aptain is not an cffectivo member, as 
ho dines in his own suite of c.ahius), for the com- 
mander, lieutenants, master, chaplain, p-aj-mnstcr, 
inarino officers, surgeon, assistant-surgeon, and chief 
engineer ; tho gun-room, for sub-Iieiiten.ants, second 
masters, midshipmen, cadets, and master’s assist- 
ants ; and tbo engineers’ mess (govomod by tho 
rules for tho gnn-room), for engineer officers below 
tho rnnlc _ of chief-onginoor. Officers or civilians 
voyaging in a ship of war as passengers arc ordin- 
arfiy elected honorary members of tbo mess to which 
their r.ank would cntitlo them. Rations aro not 
issued to members of a mess ; but each is granted. 
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in lieu thereof, an allowance of £1 a month,' with 
the power of purchasing ship’s prolusions at govern- 
ment rates. - 

Common seamen and common soldiers, in the 
navy and army respectively, mess together in tables 
compiising a certain number, according to their 
ratings or squads ; but this has no reference to the 
technical me.aning of messing as applied to ofBcers, 
and is merely for the purpose of economy of fuel 
and Labour in the cooking of their rations. 

MESSALI'NA, Valema, the daughter of 
Marcus V.alerius Mess.ala Barbatus, and ■n-ifq of the 
Eoman emperor Claudius, a wom.an infamous for 
her lasciviousness, her avarice, and the atrocities 
which she perpetrated. Taking advantage of the 
wc.akncss and stupidity of the emperor, she played 
the adulteress without restraint, and unrelentingly 
caused all to be put to death who stood in 
the way of her unhallowed gratifications. The best 
blood of Borne flowed at her pleasure. Among 
her ■victims were the daughters of Germanicus 
and Drusus, Justus Catonius, M. Vincius, Valerms 
Asi.atious, and her'eonfederato Polybius. She went 
so far in vice as to ofier her charms for sale like a 
common prostitute ; and at last, during a temporary 
absence of the emperor, she' publicly married ono 
of her favourites, C. Silius, upon winch Narcissus, 
one of the emperor’s freedmon, represented to him 
that M. was aiming at his destruction, .and received 
orders for her execution. She was put to death by 
Enodus, a tribime of the gu.ards, in the g.ardens of 
Lucullus, 48 A.D. Her name has become a bye- 
avord for crime .and lust. 

MESSENGEES, King’s (Queen’s), oflicers em- 
ployed by secretaries of state to convey disp.atches 
at home and abroad. In former days, their occu- 
p.ation consisted, to a considerable extent, in serving 
the secrot.aries’ warrants for the apprehension of 
persons accused of high treason and other grave 
oflonccs .against the state, nor was it unusual for 
them to keep the prisoners whom they apprehended 
at their own. houses. They aro now principally 
employed in foreign service. 

MESSENGERS-AT-AEMS, the officers who 
execute ,the process and letters of the Courts of 
Session a.id Justiciary in Scotland, They aro 
appointed by, and are under the control of the Lyon 
King-at-Arms (q. v.). Act 1 587, c. 46, contains various 
. pro'visions regarding these officers, which shew th.at, 
prior to that period, the Lyon exercised jurisdiction 
over them, both as to their admission and the trial 
of complaints against them. There are a certain 
number of messengers-at-arms in every county of 
Scotland, amounting in all, at present, to about ono 
hundred. 

MESSE'NIA, a district in tho south-west of the 
Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by Laconia, on 
the N. by Arcadia and Elis, and on the S. and W. 
by the sea. It was composed chiefly of extensive 
plains, watered by tho Pamisus and other streams. 
Those plains were famous for their fertility, and 
particularly for their wheat-harvests. At an early 
period, after tho Doric conquest, it rose to power 
and opulence. Its chief cities were Messene, 
Methone, and Pylos. It is chiefly noted for its 
two wars with Sparta, known as tho Messenian 
"Wars, the first of which (according to tho common- 
chronology) lasted from 743 to 724 n.c.; and the 
second from 685 to 668 n.o. In both instances, 
tho Messenians were defeated, and in consequence, 
a great part of them emigrated to Sicily, where 
they took possession of Zancle, which then received 
the n.ame of Messana, the present Messina. After 
the lapse of 300 years, Epaminondas invited their 
descendants '•'aok to Greece, and they joyfully 


responded to his invitation. M. is the name of ono 
of the nomarchies of the modem kingdom of Greece. 

MESSI'AH (Heb. Mashiach), equivalent to the 
Greek Christos, the Anointed, designates, in the 
Old Testament, the great deliverer and Saviom-, 
whom the Jews exjjeoted to be sent by God, not 
only to restore their country to the power and 
splendour which it exhibited in the days of David, 
but even, by compelling the Gentiles to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the theocratic people, to raise it 
to the summit of universal dominion. This largo 
conception, however, first begins to develop itself 
after the time of Solomon; for tho oldest biblical 
records in their Messianic in dic.itions refer rather to 
tho high degree of prosperity which the chosen 
people were to expect for themselves. This expec- 
totion, already visible in the Abrahamidso, appeared 
for a moment to h.ave realised itself in the conquest 
.of Canaan ; but the subsequent, and]oftou disastrous 
w.ars (in the period of the ‘ Judges ’ and of S.aul), as 
well as the internal feuds and dissensions of the 
Hebrews themselves — left it, in point of fact, unful- 
filled. Nevertheless, the hope of the appearance of 
the M. had rooted itself strongly in the people, and 
during tho glorious and peaceful reigns of D.avid 
and Solomon,' had , so grovvn and enlarged, that 
even after tho secession of Israel, and during tho 
momentous ages that elapsed until its destruction 
as a kingdom, not only w.as the hope of a universal 
world-sovereignty, and of an extraordinary degree 
of prosperity, w.armly cherished, but it was also con- 
fidently expected that God would raise up a branch 
from tho stem of David as the M., the foimder of 
tho national prosperity, and tho bringer-in of the 
all-embracing theocracy. That br.anch was declared 
to bo ‘ the anointed of the Lord,’ and since D.avid 
applied that epithet to himself, the Jews transferred 
it to tho deliverer whom they expected, and called 
him ‘Son of David.’ The prophetic writings con- 
tain many such allusions to the M., whose coming 
was expected shortly, and even during the time of 
tho generation then living, whoso birthplace, in 
congruity -with his Davidic descent, was announced 
to be Bethlehem, and who, it was believed, was to 
be endowed ■with Divine .attributes. These pro- 
phetic allusions are commonly termed Messianio 
BKO rnECiES. Along ■with such, the prophets asso- 
ciated the idea of a forerunner (Elijah, Jeremiah, 
or Moses), whose function was to prepare the people 
for the appe.arance of tho Messiah. The coming of the 
Messianio kingdom was to be preceded by a period 
of severe misfortune and bitter sorrows, the purpose 
of avhich was tho reconciliation of the people with 
God (Isaiah i. 25, &c.; Joel iiL ; Dan. ix.; Zech. xiii.). 
These sorrows are called tho woes of the M.: they 
aro minutely described in the second book of Esdras 
— an apocryphal worlc. Hence sprung up the idea 
of a simering M. — ^widely diffused among the Jews 
— ^avho, by endming grief and shame, should m.ako 
atonement for tho people, and reconcile them mth 
God. This conception was greatly strengthened 
by the picture in Isaiah (chapters lii. and liii.), of 
a ‘serv.ant of God,’ which, in fact, is generally 
regarded as the most distinct prophecy of tho 
Saviom. Hence the stop fmther of considering 
tho M. an offering and sacrifice for the sins of tho 
people, was an easy one; yet, on the other hand, 
it is singular that no trace of this is found in tho 
Apociypna, not to mention tho popular belief of 
tho Jews, that thejM. was to live for ever (John 
xii. 34), that a crucified Sa'viom was a stumbling- 
block to them (1 Cor. L 23), that even the disciples 
of Jesus did not comprehend his allusions to his 
death, and that their faith in him as the M. was 
for long dim and doubtful In fact, this popular 
belief of the Jews was the very reason why they 
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did not recognise Jesus as the Messiah. In the later 
Judaism (as it shews itself in the Talmud), the con- 
ceptions of the M. are rich in singularities. It was 
believed that the true M., the son of David, would 
be preceded by another Messiah, a son of Joseph, 
or Ephraim, who should suffer dejith for men as a 
sin-olfering. Century after century, the Jews have 
expected the fonner, and repeatedly have they risen 
and placed themselves underthc standard of dreamers, 
fanatics, and impostors, who took to themselves the 
sacred name ; as, for example, B.ui-CoCHnA (q. v.) in 
the 2d c.; one Moses in the Isle of Candia, in the 
5th c. ; one Julian in Palestine, in the (5th c . ; 
several in Persia and Arabia in the 12th c.; and as 
late as the 18th c., Sahatai Zevi, in Aleppo. Even 
yet, the hope of a M is not dead in the hearts of 
the strict Tahnudistic J ews. 

The crucial question of theology, however, is not 
the form in which the doctrine (so to speak) of the 
M. was held by the Jews. Ad ration.al students of 
Scripture, whether ‘orthodox’ or ‘heterodox,’ now 
admit that its growth was gradual, and that it 
acquired precision and definiteness of outline in the 
course of ages from its first rude phase, among the 
pastoral princes of the Syrian ivildemess, down to 
that sublime, yet shadowy personality — the Man of 
Sorrows — that continually floats before the vision 
of the ‘ Younger Isaiah.’ The grand question is : 
Was this doctrine essentially a Divine inspiration, 
an objective truth of God, or only a lofty concep- 
tion of the religious soul? The strict rationalistic 
theologians maintain — and ende.avour to prove by 
an anal 3 rtio o.xamination of the Gospels — thatj 
Jesus assumed the dignity of M., either to accom- , 
modate himself to a rooted conception of his i 
countrymen, or p.artly because he had come to I 
believe it himself — a conclusion, it is said, at which | 
ho might arrive quite honestly, since ho felt that 
the tmdi, winch ho taught was the real and only 
‘ Icingdom of God,’ and that therefore he was 
justified in applying to himself all that was said 
(tropically) by the prophetic poets in old times 
concerning him who should usher in this ‘golden 
age’ of the world’s faith. The mass of orthodox 
theologians, on the other hand, regarding the so- 
called Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament 
as positive, divinely suggested (perhaps, even on the 
part of their authors, conscious) predictions of Jesus 
Christ, repudiate the principle of accommodation, 
or even spiritual .application, and try to shew that 
the Savdour accepted the Jilcssianic prophecies as 
litcr.ally and exclusively .applic.able to him. The i 
historico-spiritual school, represented in Germany 
by men like Neauder, Rothe, Tholuclr, &c., .and 
in England, generally spe.aking, by the divines 
of the ‘Broad Cluuch’ party, occupy a middle 
position between these two extremes : with the 
r,ationalists, they hold that the Old Testament 
doctrine of the M. was gradually developed, contains 
many human elements, and does not imply any 
knowledge of the historio.al Jesiis on the part of 
those who announce it ; with the ‘ orthodox,’ on 
the other hand, they assert that the doctrine is 
the expression of a fact, not of a sentiment — that 
Jesus of Nazareth was actually the Son of God, 
the appointed M., and that in him the so-called 
Messianic prophecies were fulfilled in a far higher 
sense than ever the prophets could have dreamed. 
It will thus be seen that the rationalists resolve the 
doctrine of the M. into a merely subjective religious 
idea ; while the orthodox, and also the historico- 
spiritual school of theologians, hold that the doctrine 
was the expression of a divine fact — ^the substance 
of a heavenly faith. 

MBSSI'NA, a city of Sicily, chief town of the 
province of same name, one of the most ancient and 
«6 


most important cities of the island, is charmingly 
situated on the strait of M., encircled by a zone° of 
abrupt conical rocks, and commands a view of 
Cal.abria. Pop. in 1871, 111,854. The town is 
enclosed by old walls, and has several fine squares 
and wide lava-paved streets. The harbour, which 
is formed by a projecting tongue of land curved in 
the form of a sickle (whence its primitive name, 
Zancle — Gr. sickle — see Messenia), is about four 
miles in circumference, and can contain a thousand 
ships ; it is defended by a citadel and six forts ; the 
depth is sufficient to admit vessels of large^ size ; 
and the qu.ays are spacious. The trade of M., 
chiefly in sUk, oil, wine, coral, fruits, linseed, fish, 
&c., although less extensive than formerly, is still 
an’ important source of wealth to Sicily. The chief 
imports are cotton and wooUen manufactm-es, hard- 
wares, and other articles of colonial produce. The 
dismasks and satins of M. are excellont, and the 
fisheries important. M. has ste.am-boiat communi- 
cation with Naples, Marseille, and Malta. In the 
15th c., M. was a renowned seat of learning ; and 
in the ICth c., a famous school of painting w.as' 
founded there by Pelidoro da Caravaggio. In 
modem times, it h.as undergone terrible vicissi- 
tudes, having been ruthlessly bombarded by the 
royal forces on several occasions during the war of 
independence in 1848. 

MESSINA, Sthaiis of (Ital. Faro di Messina, 
Lat. Mamertinum /return), between Italy and Sicily, 
are 22 miles in length, and v.aiy from 24 to 10 miles 
in breadth. A strong current runs through the 
str.ait, which is of great depth. See Scyela akd 
CHAnyBDis. 

ME'SSDAGB, the log.al term used in English law 
to describe a dwelling-house and piece of land 
adjoining. 

METACE'NTBE. See Hydrostatics. 

METAL (in Heraldry). The field of the escut- 
cheon and the charges which it be.ars m.ay be of 
metal as well as of colour ; and the two metals in 
use among her.alds .are gold and silver, known as or 
and argent. It is a nde of blazon that met.al shoidd 
not be placed on mekal, or colour on colour. 

MB'TALLUKGY is the art of extracting 
metials from their ores. The oper.ations are partly 
mechanical and partly chemical. Those processes 
which depend principally on chemical reactions for 
their results have reference chiefly to the roasting 
.and smelting of ores, and are described under the 
heads of the different met.als. But there are oerkain 
preliminary operations of a mechanical Idnd which 
metallic ores undergo, such as crushing, jigging, 
washing, &c., which we shall describe here, as they 
are cssenti.ally the same for the ores of lead, copper, 
tin, zinc, and indeed most of the metals. (For Iron, 
see that heiad.) 

Ores are first broken up with hammers into pieces 
of .a convenient size for cnishing or stamping. Waste 
material, such aspicces of rook, sp.ar, &c., which always 
accompany ore, are .as far as possible picked out byi 
h.and, and the ore itself arranged in sorts according 
to its purity. Various kinds of .apparatus, such as 
riddles, sieves, &c., are then used for separating it 
into different sizes, in order to secure a amiform 
strain on the crushing machinery. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent one of the most approved 
forms of a crushing-mill. The ore is raised by 
means of small wagons, a, to the platform 6, 
where it is re.ady to be supplied to the cnishing- 
rollers r through the opening c. These rollers are 
mormted in a strong iron frame, held together by 
wrought-iron bars, and bolted to strong beams. 
Their distance apart is regulated by me.aus of the 
lev’er d,. to which a weight e is attached. The 
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Ti". 2. — Ore Mill ; 

Side yiew of the crushing rollers, sieves, and hnchet-wheel. 

into the lower part of tbe bucket-wheel g, and 
raised again' to the platform to be reorushed. The 
lower four sieves separate the remaining portion of 
the enmhed ore into different degrees of fineness, 
which is collected in the pits A. 

Instead of crushing-rollers, sometimes a stamping- 
mill is used, especially for tin ores, which require to 
be reduced to a fine powder. The stamping-mill 
consists of a series of upright shafts with a weighty 
piece of iron at the bottom of each. They are 
raised by means of an axle with projecting cams, 
.and then falling by their o'ivn weight, act like 
hammers. 

After being crushed, the ore is washed and sifted 
on a jigging sieve. One of its simplest forms is 
shewn in fig. 3. The ore is placed on the table a, 
from which the sieve h is filled. It is then immersed 
in a tub of water c, and a jigging motion communi- 


cated to it by a workman alternately raising and 
lowering the handle d. This effects two pu^oses 
—it w.ashes the ore, and it separates the material 
into two layers : the upper consists of the lighter 
spar and other impurities, which are raked off? and 


Fig.l.— Oreimi: 

End view of tbc crushing rollers, sieres, and bucbct-whoel. 

between the rollers to widen. The crushed ore falls 
upon a series of sieves, /, which are made to vibrate. 
These have meshes increasing in fineness as they 
descend ; and the upper two are so wide that pieces 
of ore too large to pass through them are conducted 


Fig. 3.— Jigging Sieve. 

the lower consists of the heavier and purer portions 
of the ore, which are now ready for the roaming 
furnace. 

It will be apparent that in the bottom of the tub 
there must be a quantity of more or less valuable 
ore, which, from its fineness, has f.allen through the 
sieve. This is called sludge or slime; and the 
minute particles of ore it contains are recovered 
either by simply forming an incline on the ground, 
and washing it with a current of water, or by using 
an inclined table, such as is shown in fig. 4, called a 
sleeping-tahh. Ore which has been reduced to 
powder at the stamping-mill, as well as sUme, is 
washed by this apparatus. The material is put into 
the -chest a, which is placed in a sloping position, 
and is supplied with water on turning the stop-cook 
6. The current carries the contents of the chest 
through the opening at the bottom, and spreads it. 


Fig. 4. — Sleeping Table. 

with the aid of a series of stops, or small bits of 
wood c, over the surface of the table c?. A stream 
of water is then kept flowing over the table tiU the 
earthy impurities are aU carried do^vn into the 
trdugh'C, lie pure particles of the ore remaining, by 
reason of their greater specific gravity, near the top 
of the table, whence they are removed to be smelted. 
Sometimes the table is suspended by chains, and 
receives a succession of blows at the top from a 
huger, moved by cams on the same principle as the 
stamping-mUl. This arrangement is found of great 
advantage in dressing vety poor ores. 
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jSIETALS, metalloids. 


The v.iriety of maohineiy and app.aratiig used in 
dressing ores is verj' great, and they pass under 
different names in different districts, hut they are 
all very similar in principle to those are "have 
described. 

3ME'TALS,_ METALLOIDS. Although each 
met.al is considered in a separate article, there arc 
various points regarding the general ))hysic.al and 
chemical characters of these bodies, and the method 
of classifying them, avHch require notice. 

It is not c.asy to define a mchah All the elements 
are nsu.ally dianded bj' chemists into taro groups — 
adz., the non-metallio bodies or metalloids, and the 
metals; the list of non-mct.allio bodies containing 
all those elements in aa’hioh the characteristic 
inoperties of the bodies popularly knoarn as metals 
(such as sih’cr, gold, iron, &c.) are avanting; these 
ch.araoteristic properties being their metallic lustre, 
tlicir opacity, and their capacity of conducting 
heat and electricity. Tlie non-metallic elements are 
14 in number — adz., osygon, hydrogen, nitrogen, ' 
sulphur, selenium, tcUuriiun, phosphorus, chlorme, 
bromine, iodine, fluorine, c.arbon, boron, and silicon, 
of aadiich fia-e are gases, one a liquid, and the rest are 
solids at ordinary temperatures. I 

The diadsion of the elements into these tavo grc.at 
groups is, liou-ca-er, not based upon any detinite 
Bcientifio grounds, and it is still an open question 
aadiethor some of the metalloids, as, for example, 
tellurium and sUicon, should not be i>laccd .amongst 
the metals. The non-mctalhc bodies or met-aUoids 
being only remarkable as a group for their negative 
properties, require no siiceinl consideration, and avc 
therefore proceed to notice the general properties of 
the metals. 

The foUoaving are the most important of the 
j>hjikal properties of the metals. 

1. AU mct.als, unless avlien they are in a finely 
pulverised form, exhibit more or less of the charac- 
teristic lustro termed metallic. Two of the non- 
metallio elements, iodine and carbon, in some forms, 
present also a metallic lustre. 2. All metals are 
good conductors of heat and clcctricitj', although 
in very unequal degrees. 3. With the exception 
of mcrciirj', all tho metals are solid at ordinary 
temperatures. With the exception of gold, copper, 
calcium, and strontium, the metals are more or less 
white, udth a tendency to blue or gray, hlost of 
them have been obtained in crystals, and prob- 
ably .all of them are capable of crystallising imdcr 
certain conditions. 4. Metals are remarkable for 
their opacitj-, and, with tho exception of gold, do 
not transmit light, even when they arc reduced to 
extremely thin leaves. 5. iVll the inet.als are fusible, 
although tho temperatures at wliich they assume 
tho fluid form are very different (sec Fnsiso Poikts)^ 
and some of them, ns mercury, arsenic, cadmium, 
zinc, &c., are .also volatile. 0. Great weight, or a high 
specific gravity, is popularly but erroneously regarded 
as a characteristic of a metal ; while platinum, 
osmium, and iridium (the heaviest bodies Icnown in 
nature), arc more than 20 times as hcavj- as w.ater, 
lithium, potassium, and sodium .are actually lighter 
than that fluid, 7. Great differences are observable 
in tho hardness, brittleness, and tenacity of metals. 
IVhile potassium and sodium m.ay bo kneaded with 
the finger, and load m.ay be marked by the finger- 
nail, most of them possess a considerable degree of 
hardness. Antimony, .arsenic, and bismuth are so 
brittle tli.at they may bo easily pulverised in a 
mortar; while others, as iron, gold, silver, and 
copper, require grc.at force for their disintegration. 
Talcing iron and lead as representing tile two 
extremes of tenacity, it is found that an iron wire 
will .be.ar a weight 20 times as he.avy as a leaden 
wire of the same diameter. See Dn’ciTLiTr, Ma1iI.e- 
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ABILITT. 8. It is a remarkable property of the 
metals, that none of them are capable of being 
dissolved without undergoing chemical change. 
Sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, &c., may be dissolved, 
and after the evaporation of the solvent, ma 3 ' be 
re-obtained with all their original properties; but 
this is never the case with metals. 

Amongst the chief chemical properties of metals 
we next notice : 

Their strong affinities to certain of the non- 
metallic elements. All the metals, without excep- 
tion, combine with oxygen, sidphur, and chlorine, 
and often in several proportions, forming oxides, sul- 

bides (formerly termed sulphurets), and chlorides. 

lany of them combine with bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine. The other compounds of this nature, 
excepting c.arbido (formerly carburet) of iron, or 
steel, and tho hydrides of arsenic and antimony 
(commonly known as arsoniuretted and autimoniu- 
retted hj’drogen), which are of importance in toxi- 
cology, may be passed over without notice. 

Tho metallic oxides are, without exception, solid 
bodies, insoluble in water, and usu.allj- present a 
white or coloured e.arthy .appc.arance. Hence the 
old name of metallic calx for these oxides. 

Those oxides which are termed basic possess tho 
property of directly uniting with the so-called oxy- 
acids (such ns sulphuric, nitric, c.arbouic, and silicic 
.acid), and of forming a now chemical compoimd of 
the second order, termed a salt (q. v.). 

The compounds of tho metals with chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, .and fluorine, such, for instance, as 
chloride of sodium, or common salt (CDsn), are 
termed H.aloid S.alts (q. v.). Tho B.ame metal may 
often combine both with chlorine and with oxj'gen 
in more than one proportion. For example, wo 
have siibchloridc of mercury (Hg,Cl); suboxide of 
mercury (IlgjO); chloride of mercury (HgCl) ; 
oxide of merciu-y (HgO). For tho compounds of 
tho metals with sulpnur, see SDU-niDEs or tub 
Mrr.vLS. 

Metals enter into combination arith one another 
when they arc fused together, and such combina- 
tions are termed Alloys (q. v.), unless when mercury 
is one of the combining metals, in which case, the 
tcsiilting compound is termed an amalgam. It is 
doubtfid whether all alloys are true chemic.al com- 
poimds. Definite compounds of the metals with each 
other do, however, certainly exist, and are some- 
times found native, ns, for example, tho erj-staUised 
silver .and mercury compoimd represented by the 
formula AgHg,. 

In eonsequenoe of their strong affinities for tho 
metalloids, the metals are seklom found in a free or 
uncombined state, even in tho inorg.anio kingdom, 
and never in animals or plants. Tho more common 
metals, in consequence of their strong affinity for 
oxygen and sulphur, are very rarely met with in the 
uncombined state ; but some of those which are less 
abundant, such as gold, silver, and platinum, are 
found uncombined, in which case the terms native 
and virgin .are applied to them ; and other metals, as_ 
mercury and copper, occur both in a free and in a 
combined state, hlany native alloys are found, 
but the ordin.aiy sources of the metals are oxides, 
sulphides, chlorides, and carbonates, sulphates, 
and other salts. Those are termed the ores of 
tho metals. The methods of obtaining tho metals 
from their v.ariou3 ores fall under the head of 
Met.vlltogy. 

Various cl.a3sific<ations of the metals have been 
suggested by different chemists. The following is 
]prouably one of the most convenient : 

I. — The Light Metals, subdivided into — 

1. Tho met.als of the alkalies — viz., potassium, 
sodium, c.'csium, nibidiiun, lithium. 
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2. The metals o£ tlie alkaline eartlis — riz., barium, 
ctrontiiun, calcium, magnesium. 

3. The met:ils o£ the tnie earths — aluminium, 
glucinum, zirconium, jitrium, erbium, terbium, thor- 
iuum, cerium, lanthanum, didjnnium. 

II. — The Ilcai-y Metals, subdivided into — 

1. Metals TvhoEO oxides form powerful bases — 
viz., iron, manganese, chronuum, nickel, cob.alt, zinc, 
cadmium, load, bismuth, copper, uranium, thallium. 

2. Iiletals whose oxides form weak bases or acids 
— viz. arsenic, antimony, titanium, tantalum, niobium 
{or columbium), timgsten, molybdenum, tin.^vana- 
ituin, osmium. 

3. Metals whose oxides are reduced by beat — 
noble met-als — viz., mercury, silver, cold, irlatinum, 
pall.adium, iridium, ruthenium, rhomum, osmium. 
(Several of the rare'met.als are here omitted.) 

Another classification is that by which the M. are 
arranged in six groups, each group being named after 
a metal which possesses the common characters in 
a wcU-marked degree: viz., (1.) the sodium group; 
(2.) the c.alcium; (3.) the iron; (4.) the copper; 
(o.j the platinum ; and (0.) the antimony groups. 

METAjMO’RPHIC EOCKS. Few of the deposits 
forming the crust of the earth remain in the condi- 
tion in which they were deposited. By infiltration 
of a cementing fluid, by pressure, or by some other 
indurating agency, sand has become converted into 
sandstone, and claj’ and mud into shale. In some 
strata, this operation h.as been carried still further. 
There is a class of rooks, including gneiss, mica- 
schist, clay-skate, marble, and the Hire, which, while 
certainly of aqueous or mcchanic.al origin, have, by 
intense molecular action, become more or less erj's- 
tallinc. To them, the convenient name hletamoiqrhic 
(Gr. transformed) Eooks has been given by Lyell. 

The Metamorpbio Eoolm were formerly considered 
to be the fundamental strata of the earth’s crust. 
The original incandescent mass, it was said, losing 
its he.at by radiation, a solid uneven crust of granite 
avas formed. As soon as the ordinary atmospheric 
and aqueous agencies began to operate, a disintegra- 
tion took place, and the abraded materials, carried 
down by the waters, were deposited in the basins 
which contained the boiling sea. It was thought 
that this uot only accounted for the condition in 
which the Metamorphic Eocks now exist, but for 
the rem.vrkable undulations and contortions so, 
characteristic of these strata. Gneiss and the allied 
crj-stalline schists were accordingly placed as the 
lowest sedimentary strata in a division equivalent 
to the Palsozoic Period, and called the Azoic, 
because they were destitute of organic remains, the 
conditions in which they were formed being opposed 
to the existence of animals. 

It is now, however, known that Metamorphic 
Eocks occur as contemporaneous deposits in all 
epochs of the earth’s geological historj’. In Canada 
and in the Hebrides, they are of Laurenti.vn age; 
in the Highlands of Scotland, Cambrian and Silu- 
rian ; in Devon and ComwaE, Old Eed Sandstone 
and Carboniferous; and in the Alps, Oolitic and 
Cretaceous, and in some parts even Tertiaiy, 
Although deposits of such various ages have been 
thus altered, the resulting rocks are in structure and 
composition very similar; their ultimate constitu- 
ents do not differ from those of ordinary clays and 
sandstones. In all of them, silica forms the largest 
proportion, consisting of about GO to 70 per cent. ; 
alumina follows next, and then other substances in 
smaller quantities, such as lime, soda, potash, iron, 
kc. This similarity of composition, and the abund- 
ance of clays and sand-stones, suggest the supposi- 
tion that the Metamorphic Eocks may be uothin<r 
more than those deposits greatly altered; this m 
confirmed by many observed induces, in winch 


aqueous strata are continuous with, and gradually 
change into, Metamorphic Eocks. The granite of 
Dartmoor has intinded itself into the slate and 
slaty sandstone, twisting and contorting the strata. 
Hence some of the slate rocks have become mica- 
ceous ; others' more indurated, having the characters 
of mica-slate and gneiss ; while others, again, appear 
converted into a hard-zoned rook, strongly impreg- 
nated with felspar. In some places in flie Eastern 
Pyrenees, the chalky limestone becomes crystalline 
and saccharoid as it approaches the granite, and 
loses all trace of the fossils which it elsewhere 
contains in abundance. These illustrations teU of 
changes occurring in the proximity of granite, and 
it has been consequently somewhat hastily con- 
cluded that this rock, coming up in a molten con- 
dition from below, has, by the radiation of its heat, 
produced the metamorphosis. But the observed 
stratigraphical position of granite, its sometimes 
passing by insensible degrees into gneiss, and the 
experiments of Solly and Bryson on its internal 
structure, shew without doubt that this rook is, at 
least in many places, an extreme result of meta- 
morphio action, and not the cause of it. To call 
the energy producing these results metamorphic or 
molecular action, is simply to hide our ignorance — 
we get a name, but nothing more. To speak dog- 
matically on a subject so obscure, is a sign of the 
s.ame ignorance. The following, however, are the 
most probable agents that, together or separately, 
produced these remarkable changes : 

1. Heat . — From whatever source derived, heat 
docs exist, cither distributed universally, or occur- 
ring locally in the mass of the earth ; and where 
it exists, thermo-electric influences induce action, 
wMch, carried on over immense series of years, 
might produce in the end great changes. It is 
generally maintained that granite is the result of 
crystallisation from perfect fusion, and that the 
strata converted into gneiss must have been reduced 
to a state of semi-fusion. But we know of crystal- 
lisation talcing place in the most compact amorphous 
solids without any approach to fusion, as in the 
axles of railway-carriages; and of metamorphic 
action without semi-fusion, as in the highly indurated 
bottoms of b.akexs’ ovens, in which the clay is sub- 
jected to a long-continued though not a great heat; 
or in the sandstone floor of an iron furnace, which, 
from long contact with the molten iron, loses its 
colour, becomes white and hard, and breaks vrith a 
porcelanic fracture, having, indeed, been changed 
into quartz rock. Besides, the frequent occurrence 
of cavities in the rock crystals of granite containing 
a fluid which fills them only when the temperature 
is raised to at least 94° F., shews that the crystal 
could not have been formed at a higher tempera- 
ture. Wo are therefore safe in maintaining, that 
the heat was not in all cases so great as to produce 
fusion. 

2. Pressure. — This alone is sufficient to effect the 
consolidation and induration of aqueous deposits, 
converting clay or sand into solid stone. When heat 
is added to pressure, greater activity is likely to be 
the result. The undulatory movements of the earth’s 
crust, by carrying down to great depths deposits 
formed on the surface, bring them under the influ- 
ence of pressure, heat, and thermo-electricity, and 
at the same time elevate rocks that have been thus 
acted upon. 

It is thought that heated water may be also a 
powerful agent, espeoiaUy when it is subjected to 
great pressure. 

These and other agents, then, operating through 
imm ense intervals of time, set in motion chemical 
attraction, whereby the various substances which 
entered into the composition of the sedimentary 
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deposits rearranged themselves as they are found in 
the Metamorphio Bocks. 

The description of the v.arious hlot.amorphic Bocks 
•will ho found under their different names, viz., 
Gneiss, Quabtzite, Mioa-schist, Clay-slate, and 
Mauble. 

METAMO'RPHOSIS (Gr. change of form) 
denoted, in the mythologj’ of the ancients, those 
transformations of human beings into beasts, stones, 
trees, and oven into fire, water, &c., in fables of ! 
whicli that mythology abounded. The origin and i 
significance of such fables it is often impossible to 
determine. Some of them probably originated in 
observation of the wonderful transformations of I 
nature ; some in a misapprehension of the metaphors 
employed by the older poets; and some, perhaps, 
in mere superstition and love of the marvellous. 
The wild imagination of the Orientals filled their 
mythologies with metamorphoses in the greatest 
number; and the classic mythology approaches to 
them in this respect. They were the theme of 
some of the poets and other Greek authors of 
the Alexandrine period, and of Grid among the 
Latin classics. The mcdiev.al literature of Europe, 
especially of Germany, in its fairy tales and other 
forms of folk-lore, is also wonderfully rich in 
metamoriihoscs. 

METAMORPHOSIS OP ANIMALS. This 
term is ai)pUcd to changes which cort.ain animals 
undergo after their escape from the envelope of the 
egg, and which are of such a nature as essentially 
to alter the general form or the mode of life of the 
individual. 

The most remarkable metamorphoses occur in the 
Batrachians, Crustaceans, Insects, and Tape-worms, 
and are brie'ly noticed in the articles on those 
classes of animals. For an excellent general account 
of the metamorphoses of animals, the reader is 
referred to a series of articles by Do Quatrefages in 
the Eevxic dea Deux Maudes for 1803. 

METAMORPHOSIS OF ORGANS, in Botany, 
a subject of so much importance, that it has been 
exalted to the rank of a distinct branch of botanical 
science, under the iiarao of Morphology or Veyelahle 
Morphology. Attention to it is essential to a philo- 
Bopliic.al study of botany ; yet it may almost ho 
said that nothing was known either of its facts or 
its haws, till the poet Goethe proclaimed them to the 
avorld in his tre.atiso entitled Die Metamorphose der 
PJlatKen, in 1790. Liunaius had, indeed, c.alled 
attention to the development of organs, and the 
changes avhich the 3 ' undergo, and had made this the 
subject of a thesis entitled Prolepsis Plantarum in 
17G0 ; but, in a manner very unusual avith him, ho 
mixed up avith his observations and philosophical 
speculations certain fanciful suppositions, the false- 
hood of avhich soon becoming apparent, caused all 
the rest to bo neglected. 'VVolfl' aftcraa’ards extri- 
cated the true from the fanciful in tho adews of Lin- 
nams, and gaa’c them greater completeness ; hut he 
introduced tho subject only incidentally in a paper 
on comparative anatomy, aadiieh failed to attract the 
attention of botanists, and probably had nea’cr been 
seen by Goethe, aa’hosc discovery, app.arently alto- 
gether original, is one of tho finest instances on 
record of aento obsera’ation combined aa’ith philo- 
sophical generalisation. 

The metamorphosis of organs is noticed in tho 
articles on particidar organs. It is only necessary 
hero to make a very general statement of its facts 
and laws. A plant is composed of tho axis and its 
apipcndages ; the axis appearing above ground as tho 
stem and branches, below ground ns the root ; tho 
appendages being entirely above ground, and essen- 
tially leaves ; all organs which are not formed of the 


axis being modified leaves. The proof of this con- 
sists very much in the gradual transition of one 
organ into another, manifest in some plants, although 
not in others ; as of leaves into bracts, one of the 
most frequently gradual transitions; of leaves into 
sep.ala, as seen in the leaf-like sepals of many roses ; 
of sepals into petals, as seen in the petal-like sepals 
of lilies, crocuses, &c. ; of petals into stamens, as 
seen in water-lilies ; and even of stamens into pistils, 
often exemplified in tho common house-leek. The 
proof is confirmed and completed by observation of 
the monstrosities which occur in plants, particularly 
in the frequent rettwn of some part of the flower to 
its original type, the le.af, and in the conversion of 
one p.art of the flower into another, ■which is often 
tho result of cultivation, and is particularly illus- 
trated in double flowers, the increase of tho number 
of petals being tho result of the conversion of 
stamens into petals. 

A flower-bud being a modified leaf-bud (see Bud), 
and a flower therefore the development of a modified 
loaf-bud, tho parts of a flower correspond in their 
.arrangement with the le.aves on a branch. But 
pccuh.arlaws govern the development of organs in 
each species ot' plant. Thus, tho leaves in one are 
opposite ; in another, alternate ; in another, whorled ; 
all depending on the haw -which governs the groivtli 
of tho axis in relation to the development of loaves, 
which is very constant in each species ; and in like 
manner tho p.arts of the flower are developed in 
avhorls around an abbreriated terminal portion of 
the axis, the energies of tho plant being hero directed 
to tho reproduction of the species, and not to tho 
increase or groirth of tho individual. The fruit 
itself, being formed from the pistil, is to bo regarded 
as formed of modified leaves. Goethe truly says : 

‘ Tho pod is a loaf which is folded up and groum 
together at its edges, and tho capsule consists of 
several Ic-avcs grown together; and tho compound 
fruit is composed of sever.al leaves united round a 
common centre, their sides being opened so as to 
form a communication between them, and their 
edges adhering together.’ 

The metamorphosis of org.ans has been investi- 
gated with great diligence and success, and beauti- 
fully elucidated by Miquel, Lindlej', Schleiden, and 
other botanists. 

METAMORPHOSIS OF TISSUE. See Tissue. 

ME'TAPHOR (Gr. metaphora, a tr.ansference), 
a figure of speech, by means of wliich one thing is 
put for another which it only resembles. Thus, tho 
Psalmist spcalrs of God’s' law ns being * a light to 
his feet and a Lamp to his path.’ The metaphor 
is therefore a Idnd of comparison, in which tho 
spcalccr or -writer, casting aside the circumlocntion 
of the ordinary similitude, socks to .attain his end at 
once, by boldly identifj-ing his illustration avith tho 
thing illustrated. It is thus of necessity, avhen a\-ell 
conceia-ed and expressed, graphic and striking in tho 
highest degree, and has been a faa-ourito figure aa-ith 
poets and orators, and tho m.akers of proa-erbs.'.in' all 
ages. Even in ordinary language the meanings of 
words arc in great p.art metaphors ; as when aa-o 
speak of an acute intellect, or a hold promontorja 

METAPHY'SICS, a aa-ord of amcertain origin, 
but first applied to a certain group of the pliilo- 
sophical dissertations of Aristotlo (see Amstotle). 
As since employed, it has had various signifie.ations, 
and more especially taa-o — a larger and a more con- 
fined. In tho more confined sense, it is allied to the- 
problems of the Aristotelian treatise, and is concerned 
aa-ith tho ultimate foundations of our knoavledgo of 
existing things. MTiat is tho nature of our knoaa-- 
Icdgo of the external aa-orld, seeing th.at mind 
c.annot properly knoav avhat is not in contact avith 
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Itself? has l)ccn asked by philosophers, and answered himself by eontract to answer unto him of whom 
in rarioiis ways ; and this is the great question of he holds them half, or a great part of the nrofits 
metaphjTics (see Ppp.oeption, Cojimon Sen'SE). The thereof.’ The term has lately got a meaning iS pou! 
name Ontology has been .applied to the same tie.al eeonomy on aco6unt of some eminent writers 
inqmnes into our comizanco of existenecs out of having raised the question, whether this arrance- 
onrsel'-cs. But as the solution of this diffieult ment between landlord and tenant is not so much, 
question w.as found to involve an investigation into more advantageous than any other, both to the 
the nature of the human mind, it bceame allied with parties immediately coneerned, and to the public at 
the science whore object it is to describe fully large, that it ought to be specially encouraged, 
and systematic.aUy tlie haws and properties of our Sismondi appears to have been the first to open this 
mental con^itution — a science c.alled 03’ the various wide view of the influence of the practice, and he 
names of Ps3-cholog3’, Mental Philosophy, Mor.al has given a chapter to its consideration in his 
Philosophy ; and hence Metaphysics c.ame tc*be an Political Economy (b. iii. cliap. 5). He s.ays what 
additional name fortius more comprehensive dep.art- c.annot be denied, th.at such an arranirement w.a3 a 
ment. The word is emplo3'ed .at the present d.ay b3' great improvement on mere serfdom,” which gave 
WTiters of repute in both meanings. Thus, Perrier’s the cultivator no interest in the produce of his 
In':', /tiles of Mdaphtjsic IS occupied solely with the industry. But in giving the reasons for his admira- 
questions connected uath knowledge, or the nature tion of the B>-stem as one which proi-ides in the 
of our pcrcei^ion of an e.\ternal world ; his explana- general case for the wants of the peasant while 
tory title is The Theory of A iiowiny and Bcmy. On relieving him of .all .anxiety about markets and 
the other hand, hlanscl s Jfet.aphysies is dinded prices, he admits that a metayer peasantry never 
into two parts— Psycnonopy, or the science of the advance beyond the humble, happy, and contented 
tacts of consciousness, which cxiiresses the science lot wliich immediately falls to them. It is a 
of mind generally; and O.vroLoov, or the seicncc S3-stcm, therefore, inconsistent with the applic.ation 
of the same hacts considered in their relation to of large capit.al to cultivation, and consequently 
realities existing ivitliout the mind— th.at is, the with the extraction of the highest value which the 
problem of Perception, or lSIctaph3-sie3 in the soil can 5'iel(L A tenant will licsit.ate to lay £50 
narrower sense. worth of pnano on his fields if half the additional 

METASTASIO (originally TRAPASSI), Pinrno, will bring goes to his landlord To those 

one of Ital3-’s most admired poets, avaa bom at •' 1 that the moral cfTect of the system 

Rome in 1G9S, of Immblo parents, and c.avc early }’ ‘“'s “o no argument against it, 

ci-ideuce of his genius by his bovisli improvisations. ^ ^ orgunient 

M. haring attracted the casu.al notice of Grarin.a, a the practicability of the system in a rich 

famous jurisconsult of the da3', the latter nnder- r'°"®y'™®'^'’|?.''SJ'>o»ltural country. Wliero there 
took the entire education and career of the 3’outh, on enterprising peasantry without capit.al it is a 
whoso paternal name of Trapassi bec.amc thence- peat portion of the yalu.able 

forward Grecised into Jlctastasio, both words being “^'-ncts of Scotland were thus brought 

idontic.al in signification. The young poet speedily i'"° cultivation by iinproyera whoso rent was a por- 
advanced in cl.assic.al .and general knowledge; and “C" “’C crop. But while these very districts in 

to his patron’s cntliusiastic devotion to tlie Greek *1 Ece.at mc.asuro owe their present prosperity, and 
drama, may doubtless be traced much of tlie after- tlie existence of a set of capitalist-f.irmers to such a 
bent of Jl.’s own poetical tastes. By tlie early ®y®tem of ciiltiy.ation pursued inth more energy 
death of Grarina, M. was placed in ii.ssession of ‘t’ “ 

considerable propert}-. In 172-1, ho published one ° ‘ ® substitution of such an arrange- 

of his most cclcnratcd dramas, La iJidotiCy which, iiioney-rcnt would now be a very serious 

with Jl Cai^ine and II Siroe, conferred on the poet "'^®tc. 

h European name. ^In 1 /30, JI. accepted the post of METELETJS, the name of a Roman family of 
poct-l.aurc.ate to the imperial court of Vienn.a. lluring the plebeian gens C.TCcilia, which rose to bo one of 

his sojourn in Vienna, JI. composed his Giuseppe the first families of the Roman nobilit3'. One of 

Biconoscinlo, Jl Demofontc^ and the Oltmpiadc. He the most distinguished members of the family was 
^ed at Vienna in 17S2. hi. w.as distingnisliod Quintus CyixiLius M. Mackdonicos, who received 
for the gcncro?it3’, intepity, and candour of his his sumamo from his victory over Andriscus, an 
nature, the sincerity of his friendships, and the aspir.ant to the throne of Macedonia (14S n.c.). His 
disinterested warmth of his sentiments. His works life was considered by ancient writers an example 
.are innumenablo, embracing 03 dr.am.as, 48 c.an- of the pc.atcst felicity. Ho died 115 n.c.— Ajiotlier 
tatas, besides a aaast number of elegies, canzonette, avas Quintus Caiciuus M. Nujiidicus, who twice 
sonnets, and translations. Tliey enjoy unex.amplcd defc.atcd Jngurtha in Numidia (109 n.c.), and was 
popularity among all grades of his counto'men; in celebrated for his integrity of character, but w.as 
their pure cl.assic.al subjects and forms, the educated superseded in his command by Marius. His son, 
student finds instniction and delight ; while their Quintus CiECiLius M., surnamed Pius, joined Sulla 
facile musical pace and verbal simplicity .ad.apt in 83 n.c., but sought to moderate the severity 
them to the popular .appreciation of the artless of his proscriptions. He, too, bore a distiiipiished 
beauties of pootr3’.^ The best editions of M. are character for virtue. — Quintus Caiciuus M. Cre- 
those of Turin (1757, 14 a-ols.) ; Paris (1755, 12 Ticus conquered Crete, and reduced it to a Roman 
Tols.); P.aris (1780, 12 vols., large 8vo) ; Genoa province (07 n.c.). — Quintus C/Ecilius M. Pius 
(1802, 0 thick vols.); Mantua (1810 — 1820, 20 vols.). Scino, sometimes c.alled Quintus Scirio, and some- 
METAYER (ItaL met,}, Fr. moitic, half), in Publius Cornelius 

French, is the cultivator of a melairie, or farm , 'P'°’ T, adopted by one of the Mctelli, and 

the tenant of wliich gives the landlord a. portion tlic father-m-law of Pompoy, and Ina zealous 

of the produce ns his rent. In some of the older commaLded under him at Phnrsnlus, 

French dictionaries, such m that of Trevoux, the i time in 

word is said to apply to any hind of fanner, but in and after the battle of Tliapsus (4G B.C.), died 

the oldest dictionary of Frencli and English, Cot- hand. 

pa.ve’s, the word is thus interpreted: ‘Properly METEMPSYCHO'SIS. See Transsiioration 
one that takes pound, to the halves, or binds or Souls. 
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itIBTEOEO'LOGY (Gr. meteora, meteors, or 
atmospheric phenomena) "was originally applied to 
the consideration of all appearances in the sky, both 
astronomical and atmospherical; but the term is 
now confined to that department of natural phil- 
osophy which treats of the phenomena of the atmos- 
phere ns regards weather and climate. The leading 
points of this wide subject will be found under such 
heads as AKkolites, Atjiospiieiie, Barometer, 
Boiltn'g, Clouds, Dew, ELECTRicrrr, Etapoeation, 
Eoo, Hailstones, Halos, Hoar-feost, Ligiitning, 
Magnetism, Eain, Snow, Storms,' &c. 'We con- 
fine ourselves hero to a historical sketch of the 
science. 

Owing to the complexity of the phenomena, 
meteorology is the most difficult and involved of 
the sciences, and seems, indeed, at first sight, almost 
incapable of being reduced to a science at aU. On 
this account, the only procedure admissible in the 
firat place is long and patient observation, and a 
faithful recording of facts. 

Erom the nature of the subjects which make up 
the science, it may be inferred that they occupied 
men’s minds from a remote antiquity. The splcnffid 
and ever-varying panorama of the sky, and the 
changes of temperatme through the days and the 
seasons, with all the other mements constituting 
the weather, and thus powerfully affecting the 
necessities and comfort of man, are of a natiue 
well fitted to arrest his attention. Prom the 
time spent in the open air in the early ages, and 
from the imperfect protection afforded agamst the 
inclemency of the seasons, those appearances which 
experience proved to precede a change of weather 
would be eagerly recorded and handed down. In 
this way, many most valuable facts were ascertained 
and passed current from hand to hand ; an^ per- 
haps, there is no science of which more of the 
leading facts and inferences have been from so early 
a period incorporated into popular language. 

Aristotle was the first who collected, in his work 
On Meteors, the current prognostics of the weather. 
Some of these were derived from the Egyptians, who 
had studied the science ns a branch of astronomy, 
while a considerable number were the result of his 
own observ.ation, and bear the mark of his singu- 
larly acute and reflective mind. The next writer 
who took up the subject was Theophrastus, one of' 
Aristotle’s pupils, who classified the opinions com- 
monly received regarding the weather under four 
heads, viz., the prognostics of rain, of wind, of storm, 
and of fine weather. The subject was discussed 
purely in its popular and practical bearings, .and 
no attempt was made to explain phenomena whose 
occurrence appeared so irregular and capricious. 
Cicero, Virgil, and a few other writers also wrote 
on the subject without maldng any substantial ' 
accessions to our knowledge ; indeed, the treatise of 
Theophrastus contains nearly all that was known 
down to comparatively recent times. Partial 
explanations were attempted by Aristotle and 
Lucretius, but as they wanted the elements neces- 
sary for such an inquiry, being all but totally 
iraorant of every department of physical science, 
their explanations were necessarily vague, and often 
ridiculous and absurd. 

In this dormant condition, meteorology rem.ained 
for ages, and no progress was made tiH proper ' 
instruments were invented for making real obser- 
vations with regard to the temperature, the pres- 
sure, the humidity, and the electricity of the air. 
The discovery of the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere made by Torricelli in 164:3, was undoubt- 
edly the first step in the progress of meteorology to 
the rank of a science. This memorable discovery 
disclosed what was passing in the more elevated i 
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• regions of the atmosphere, and thus the elev.itions 
I and depressions of the barometric colunm largely 
extended our knowledge of this subtle element. Sqe 
Bat.ojieter. 

The invention .and gradiml perfecting of the 
Thermometer (q, v.) in the same century, formed 
another capital step; as without it, nothing could be 
known, beyond vague impressions, regarding tem- 
perature, the most important of aU the dlements of 
climate. This great invention soon bore excellent 
fruit. Eahrenheit constructed small and port.able 
thermometers, which, being carried by medical men 
and travellers over every part of the world, fur- 
nished observations of the most valuable description 
— the comparative temperature of different countries 
became knoum, and the exaggerated accounts of 
travellers with reg.ard to extreme heat and cold 
were reduced to their proper meaning. ‘ Scarcely 
less important was the introduction of the Hygrom- 
eter (q. V.), first systematic.aUy used by De Saussure 
(died 17C9), and afterwards improved by Dalton, 
Daniell, and August. Prom the period of the 
invention of these instruments, the number of 
meteorological observers greatly increased, .and a 
large body of well-authenticated facts of the utmost 
value was collected. The climates of particular 
parts of the earth were determined, and the science 
made great and rapid advances by the investigations 
undertaken by distinguished philosophers into the 
laws which regulate the changes of the atmospheric 
phenomena. 

The theory of the trade-winds was first -pro- 
pounded by -George Hadley in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1735 ; .and it may be mentioned as 
a remarkable fact, that, for about half a century, it 
remained quite unnoticed, when it was independently 
arrived at by D.alton, .and published in his essays. 

The pnblic.ation of Dalton’s Meteorological Essays, 
in 1793, marks .an epoch in meteorology. It is the 
first instance of the principles of pbSosophy being 
brought to bear on the explanation of the intricate 
phenomena of the atmosphere, ffhe idea that 
vapour is an independent elastic fluid, and th.at aU 
elastic fluids, whether alone or mixed, exist inde- 
pendently; the great principles of motion of the 
atmosphere ; the theory of winds, their effect on the 
barometer, and their relation to temperature 
and rain ; observations on the height of clouds, on 
thunder, .and on meteors; and the relations of 
magnetism and the aurora- borealis — are some of the 
important questions discussed in these remarkable 
es3.ays, -with an acuteness, a fulness, and a breadth 
of view th.at leave little to be desired. 

'One of the most interesting and fruitful subjects 
of inquiry that engaged the attention of meteor- 
ologists was dew. The observations on this subject 
were first collected and reduced to a perfect theory 
by Dr Wells. See Dew. 

In 1S23, Daniell pnbh’shed his Meteorological 
Essays and Observations, which, while adding largely 
to our knowledge in almost every department of 
the subject, are chiefly valuable as bearing on the 
hygrometry of the atmosphere. Though the prac- 
tical adv.ant.ages which he anticipated would flow 
from it have not been realised, yet this difficult 
and still obscure department of meteorology stands 
indebted to him more than to any other philosopher. 
The l.aw of the diffusion of vapour through the 
air, its influence on the barometric pressure, and its 
relations to the other constituents of the atmos- 
phere, are among the least s.atisfaotorily detei-mined 
questions in meteorology. Since this element is 
so important as an indicator of storms and other 
changes of the weather, and since so much remains 
still to be achieved, it is to- be hoped that it wiE 
soon be more thoroughly investigated. A most 
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important addition has lately been > made to oiir 
knov.ledge of the vapour of the atmosphere by 
Professor Tjmdall, in his experiments, on radiant 
beat, especially as regards the gases. The vapour of 
avater is there shewn to exert extraordinary energy 
as a radiant and absorbent of heat ; and hence the 
vajiour dissoh'ed in the air acts the part of a cover- 
ing or protection to the earth. As it is, to some 
extent, impervious to solar and terrestrial radiation, 
it follows that if the air were quite drained of its 
moisture, the extremes of heat and cold would be 
BO intense and insufferable, that all life would 
instantly perish, there being no screen shieldiag the 
earth from the ECorching glare of the sun by day, 
and from the equally scorching and blighting effects 
of its own radiation by night. It is to be expected 
that this great discovery vdll soon throw bght on 
many questions of meteorology. 

Electrical observations have been, of all meteoro- 
logical observations, perhaps the least productive, 
partly oi\dng to their scantiness, from the expense 
and trouble attending them, and partly, no doubt, 
to the free and bad use made of the name of 
electricity by crude theorists in explaining pheno- 
mena of which it would have been wiser to 
have confessed their ignorance. But the brilliant 
discoveries which have recently been made on 
the mutual relations of heat, motion, electricity, 
magnetism, and the other forces of matter, lead us 
to mdidge the hope that the application of these 
results to meteorology will be attended with dis- 
coveries equally brilliant and important. 

Humboldt’s treatise on Isothermal Lines (1817) 
constitutes a notable epoch in experimental meteor- 
ology. Dove has since continued the investigation, 
anil in his splendid work. On (he Distribution of 
Heat on the Surface of the Globe, has given charts of 
the world, shewing the temperature for each month 
and for the year, and also charts of abnormal tem- 
peratures. It is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the value of this work, for though, to a consider- 
able extent, the lines arc hypothetical, there can 
be no doubt that a close approximation to the march 
of mean temperatiue and its distribution over the 
earth through the year, has been arrived at. The 
idea has b“en carried out with greater fulness of 
detail by li'e United States’ government in the 
beautiful and elaborate series of charts of temper- 
ature and rainfall given in the Army Meteorological 
Eegistcr for 1855. In these charts, the temperature 
and rainfall in the different seasons for every part 
of the United States, deduced from accurate obser- 
vations, may be seen at a glance. Buchan has pub- 
lished isothermals for the British Isles, Mohn for Nor- 
way, and Blandford for Hindustan ; and isothermals 
for the sea have been published by the Admiralty. 

The establishment of meteorological societies 
during the last twenty years must also be com- 
memorated as contributing in a high degree to the 
solid advancement of the science which, more than 
any other, must depend on extensive and carefully 
conducted observation. In this respect, the United 
States stand pre-eminent, the observers there num- 
bering nearly 800. Great Britain is also well repre- 
sented in the English and Scottish societies, which 
together number above 200 observers. In France, 
Germany, Russia, &c., the science is also being 
widely cultivated Owing to the disastrous flood- 
ing of the Rhone, an inquiry has been carried on for 
several years, having for its object the determin- 
ation of those causes which affect the rainfall in 
the basins of the Rhone and SaOne. Observers in 
Germany and Great Britain have been secured to 
co-operate with the French observers, and under 
the management of a commission, it may be ex- 
pected that important conclusions respecting the 


rainfall and the progress of storms will he arrived 
at, and means devised to avert the calamity of these 
great floods, by timely warning being given of their 
approach. 

A special object of meteorological societies is to 
ascertain the degrees of heat, cold, and moisture in 
various localities, and the usual periods of their 
occurrence, together with their effects on the health 
of the people, and upon the different agricultural 
productions; and by searching into the laws by 
which the growth of such products is regulated, 
the agriculturist may be enabled to judge with some 
degree of certainty whether any given article can 
be profitably cultivated. 

But perhaps none of the arts have benefited to 
so large an extent by the labours of meteorologists 
as navigation. The knowledge thus acquired of the 
prevailing winds over the different parts of - the 
earth during the different seasons of the year — and 
the regions of storms and calms — and the laws of 
storms, have both saved innumerable lives, and by 
pointing out the most expeditions routes to be 
followed, shortened voyages to a remarkable degree. 
In connection with this, the name of Captain Mamy 
(q. V.) deserves special commendation for the signal 
service he has rendered to navigation. 

Another fruit of the multiplication of meteoro- 
logical stations is the prediction of storms and 
‘forecasts’ of the weather, which have been carried 
on in the United States, and commenced with 
ability and success by Admiral Fitzroy in England. 
These ‘ forecasts ’ are based on telegrams which are 
received every morning from above forty selected 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland, and on the 
continent, from Haparanda as far south as Lisbon. 
These telegrams give the exact state of the bar- 
ometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and rain-ghuge, 
with the direction and force of the vrind, and 
appearance of the sky, at each of these forty 
stations at eight in the morning. In the event of 
there being any storm or other atmospheric dis- 
turbance at one or more of these places, a full and 
accurate description of it is thus conveyed to Lon- 
don ; and it is thence the duty of the officials there 
to consider the direction in which the storm is 
moving, so as to enable them to give warning of its 
approach by special signals. But in addition to 
warnings of storms, Fitzroy also issued daily ‘fore- 
casts ’ of the weather likely to occur in the different 
districts of Great Britain for the following two days, 
and which were in like manner founded on the state 
of the atmosphere at distant points, keeping in view 
the atmospheric currents known generally to prevail 
at that particidar time of the year. An the cost of 
this system was about £2000 annually, a severe test 
was applied, at the instance of the Treasury, from 
July 1861 to June 1862, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the expenditure was justified by the 
success attending it. During the first six months, 
413 signals were hoisted, and in 214 cases a storm 
occurred where a warning was given. It must not 
be inferred that in the remaining 199 cases there 
was no storm anywhere ; all that was meant was, 
that no storm occurred at the places where the signal 
was given ; but a storm may have occurred, and 
probably did occur, in some other part of the 
country. Now that the system has been longer in 
use, the signals are given from a better knowledge 
of the movements of the atmosphere, so that if the 
test were- again applied, the number of failures- 
wonld be found to 'be much fewer. Since the 
barometric depression is in almost all cases spread 
over a wider area than the storm -which accom- 
panies it, and since the storm occasionally passes 
into the upper regions of the atmosphere, so as 
to be less felt on the earth’s surface at that place, 
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it is obvious that a considerable time must yet elapse 
before a suffieiently intimate Icnowlcdge of the move- 
ments of the air be acquired in order to indicate 
vvith certainty the particular places where the storm 
■will break out, and where it will not. The problem 
to be practically worked out is this ; Given the tele- 
grams from the stations shewing the exact meteoro- 
logical conditions prevailing over the included area, 
■with indications of a storm approaching in a certain 
direction, to determine, not the probable area over 
which the tempest will sweep, but the precise 
localities which ■will altogether escape, the placM 
where the storm 1 x 111 rage, and the places where it 
•will not touch the earth, but pass innocuously into 
the upper regions of the atmosphere ; its^ continu- 
ance, its "Wolence, and the particular directions from 
which the ivind will blow at the places visited by 
■the storm whilo it lasts. Considerable progress has 
alre.ady been made towards the solution of this 
difficult problem ; and if a complete solution be 
impossible, such an approximation to a solution ■will 
doubtless he arrived at as wiU render it foolhardy 
to disregard the warnings given. 

But these predictions only extend to a few 
d.iys. Does the present state of the science afford 
anj' grounds to hope that prediction for longer 
periods ■will yet be attained? IVeather-registers 
extending over long periods give no countenance 
whatever to the notion, that there are regularly 
recurring cycles of weather on which prediction 
may be based. Further, the manner in which 
good and bad seasons occur in different places with 
respect to each other, shews clearly that they have 
little direct immediate dependence on any of the 
heavenly bodies, but that they depend directly on 
terrestrial causes. Thus, while the summer of 1861 
was almost unprecedentedly wet and cold in Scot- 
land, the same summer was hot and dry to a degree 
equally unprecedented on the continent of Europe, 
and particularly in Italy ; and such examples may 
be multiplied .almost ad infinitum. 

The assumption that the equatorial and polar 
currents of ■wind at any locality may ultimately 
balance each other, would appe.ar, from recent 
ohservatiou, to give some ground for prediction 
extending over considerable intenmls. Thus, a wet 
summer was predicted for Britain in 1862, from 
the circumstance of a most unusual prevalence of 
east winds in the spring of that year. An almost 
incessant continuance of south-west ivinds followed, 
which discharged themselves in deluges of rain, 
clouded skies, and a consequent low temperature. 
As these south-west winds prevailed till the spring 
of 1863, less south-west wind w.as looked for during 
the summer, which was thus expected to be line and 
warm — a prediction which was realised. This pre- 
diction holds in about three cases out of four. 

The following are a few standard works on 
Meteorology, in addition to those already referred to : 
L. F. Kaemtz’s Meteorology, transl.ated from the 
German (Bond. 1845) ; Dr Ernst Erhard Schmid’s 
Lehrhucli der Meieorologie (Leipz. 1860) ; Professor 
Espy’s Fourth Report on Meteorology (IVashington, 
1857) ; Drew’s Meteorology, a useful handbook 
(Bond. 2d ed. 1860) ; Herschel’s Meteorology 
(1861) ; D. P. Thomson’s Introduction to Meteorology 
(1849); "QwcYiaa’s Handy BooTi of Meteorology 
Boomis’ Treatise on Meteorology (1868). 

METEORS. See Stop., Vol. X. 

ME’THODISTS, the name originally given, about 
the year 1729, by a student of Christ-Ohurch to the 
brothers Wesley, and sevenal other young men of 
a serious turn of mind, then members of different 
colleges of Oxford, who used to assemble together 
on particular nights of the week chiefly for religious 
conversation. 'The term was selected, it is believed, 
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in aUusion to the exact and methodical manner in 
which ■they performed the various engagements 
which a sense of Christian duty induced them to 
undertake, such as meeting together for the pur- 
pose of studying Scripture, •visiting the poor, and 
prisoners in Oxford jail, at regular intervals. Subse- 
quently, it came to be appUed to the followers of 
Wesley and his coadjutors, when these had acquired 
the magnitude of a new sect ; and though their 
founder himself wished that ‘ the very name,’ to 
use his own words, ‘ might never be mentioned 
more, b'ut be braried in eternal oblivion,’ yet it has 
finally come to be accepted by most, if not all of 
the various denominations who trace their origin 
mediately or immediately to the great religious 
movement commenced by John Wesley. For an 
account of the origin and earlier development of 
Methodism, see articles on the brothers Wesley 
•and WniTEPiELD. We confine ourselves here to a 
brief notice of its organisation, doctrine, and present 
condition. 

1. Organisation. — ^Tliis appears to have been 
partly improvised by Wesley to suit the exigencies 
of his position. It ■was not a theoretical and pre- 
meditated, but a practic.al and extempore system. In 
the Rules of the Society of (he People called Methodists, 
drawn up by himself, he says : ‘ In the latter end of 
the year 1739, eight or .ten persons came to me in 
Bondon, who appeared to be deeply convinced of 
sin, and e.amestly groaning for redemption. They 
desired (as did two or t&ee more the next day) 
that I would spend some time with them in prayer, 
and ad'vise them how to flee from the wrath to 
come, which they saw continually hanging over 
their heads. That we might have more time for 
this great work, I appointed a day when they might 
all come together, which from thencefor'U'ard ’they 
did every -week, -viz., on Thursday, in the evening.’ 
This he calls ‘the first hlethodist Society.’^ Its 
numbers r.apidly increased, and similar ‘ societies’ 
were soon formed in different parts of England, 
where the evangelistic labours of the Wdsleys had 
awakened in many nainds ‘ a desire to flee from the 
■wr.ath to come, and be saved from their sins’— the 
only condition, -we may remark, required of any for 
admission into these societies. In order to ascertain 
more minutely how the work of salvation was pro- 
gressing in individual c.ases, Wesley subdivided the 
societies into ‘ classes,’ according to their respec- 
tive places of abode, each class containing about 
a dozen persons, under the superintendence of a 
‘leader,’ whose duties are partly religious and p.artly 
financial. 1. He has to see each person in his 
chass once a week, ‘to inquire how their souls 
prosper,’ and to encour.age, comfort, or censure, as 
the case may require. 2. To collect the voluntary 
contributions of Iris class, and pay it over to the 
‘Btew.ards’ .of the society, .and to give the ministers 
all necessary information regarding the spiritual 
or bodily condition of those under his leadership. 
For preaching purposes, on the other hand, the 
societies were aggreg.ated — a certain^ number of 
them constituting what is called a circuit. This 
now generally includes a tonm, and a rural circle of 
ten or fifteen miles. To each circuit, two, three, or 
four ministers are appointed, one of whom is styled 
the ‘superintendent;’ and here they labour for at 
least one year, and not more th.an three. Every 
quarter, the classes .are ■visited by the ministers, who 
make it a point to converse personally with every 
member; at the termination of which proceeding, 
a ‘circuit-meeting’ is held, composed of ministers, 
stewards, leaders of . classes, lay-preachers, &c. 
The stewards (who are taken frotn the societies) 
deliver their coUeotions to a cirouit-stew.ard, and 
the financial business of the body is here publicly 
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I settled. At tMs quarterly meeting, candidates for 
the ofBce of the ministry are proposed by tbo presi- 
dent, and the nomination is approve(l or rejected 
I\'’ the members. Still larger associations are the 
* districts,* composed of from ten to twenty cir- 
cuits, the ministers of which meet once a'ye.ar, 
under the presidency of one of their number, for 
the following purposes : 1. To examine c,andidate 3 
for the ministry, and to try ‘ cases’ of immorality, 
bercs}-, insubordination, or inefficiency on the p.art 
of the clerg}’. 2. To decide preliminary' ques- 
tions concerning tho building of chapels. 3. To 
investigate and determine the claims of the footer 
circuits to assistance from the general funds of Ae 
b(^y. 4. To elect a representative to the com- 
mittee of Conference, avhose duty is to nominate 
ministers for the different stations for the ensuinc 
year— their appointments, however, being subject 
to the rer-ision of Conference. In aU the financial 
and other purely scaihr business of the districts, 
lay’men (such as circuit-stewards and others) 
deliberate and vote equally with the clergy. The 
supremo hlethodist , assembly is the ‘ Conference.’ 
The first w.as held in 1744, "when John Wesley met 
his brother Charles, two or three other clergymen, 
and a few of tho ‘ preachers’ — men whom h1s ze.al 
and fervour had induced to abandon their secul.ar 
employments, and devote themselves to deelarin<T the 
mess.ago of the GospeL The purpose for whieS ho 
called them together w.as, ho says, ‘ for the s.akc of 

conversing on the affairs of the “societies” 

and the result of our consultations are sot down to 
bo the tailo of our future practice.’ In the course 
of his life, Wesley presided at forty-seven of these 
annu.al assemblies. Tho Conference' now consists of 
100 ministers, mostly seniors, who hold their office 
according to arrangements proscribed in a Deed 
of Declaration, executed by John Wesley himself, 
and enrolled in Chancer}’. But the representa- 
tives previously mentioned, and .all tho ministers 
allowed bj' the district committees to attend — 
who may or m.ay not bo members of the legal Con- 
ference— sit and vote usually as one body, the 100 
confirming their decisions, jin this assembly, avhich 
is" exclusively clerical, every minister’s character is 
subjected to renewed and strict scrutiny, and if 
any ch.arge\.'ie proved against him, he is dc.alt arith 
accordingly ; c.andidates for the ministry are exam- 
ined both publicly and privately, and set ap.art to 
their sacred office ; tho entire proceedings of the 
iriferior courts (if we m.ay so c.all them) are finally 
rea-iewed ; and the condition, requirements, and 
prospects of the body arc didy considered. 

2. Doclrine and yVorship . — Under this head, not 
much requires to be said. Wesleyan Jlethodists 
claim to be considered orthodox, Proteitant, and evan- 
gelical Tire propriety of the last two appellations 
aanll prob.ably not be ffisputed, but a rigid Cah-inist 
might object to the first. They accept tho articles 
of the English Church, but beliea'ing these articles 
to have been framed on a b.asis of comprehension, 
ttey consider themselves at libertj' to accept them 
in an Armlnian sense. It must not, however, bo 
supposed that the}’ are out-and-out Arminians. 
Their great distinguishing doctrine is the univer- 
sality and freedom of the atonement; hence they 
reject the C.alvinistic doctrine of predestination 
(which they conceive to be incompatible with tho 
former), but while they maintain the freedom of the 
anil and tho responsibility of man, they also main- 
tain his total fall in Adam, and his utter iimbility 
to recover himself. If these two appe.ar to the 
human understanding to conflict, it is nevertheless 
as'^erted that the Bible tcaehes both ; and it is 
objected to high Cala’inism, that in its anxiety 
to be logical, it has shewn itself unscripturaL Pro- 


minence is also given by the Wesleyan hi. to 
certain points of religion, some of which are not 
.altogether peculiar to them. They insist on the 
necessity of men who Jirofess to be Christians feeling 
a personal interest in the blessings of salv.ation— 
i. e., the assurance of forgiveness of sins and 
.adoption into the family of God. This, however, 
is not to bo confounded with a certainty of final 
salvation. They believe the Spirit of God gives no 
assurance to any man of that, but only of present 
pardon. In h.annony with this view, they reject 
the doctrine of the necessary perseverance of the 
saints, and hold that it is fearfully possible to 
fall from a state of grace, and even to perish at hast 
after haa-ing ‘ tasted of the heavenly gift,’ and haa-iug 
been ‘made p.artakers of the Holy Ghost.’ They 
also maintain the perfectibility of Christians, or 
rather the possibflity of their entire sanctification as 
a privilege to be enjoyed in this life. But Wesley 
‘ cxpl.ains’ that ‘ Chnsti.an perfection docs not imply 
an exemption from ignorance or mistake, infirmities 
or temptations ; but it implies the being so crucified 
with Clirist .as to be able to testify, “ I live not, but 
Christ liveth in me.” ’ He reg.ards the sins of a 
‘perfect’ Christian as ‘involuntary tr.ansgressions,’ 
and docs not think they should be e.alled ‘ sins ’ .at 
.all, though he admits that they need the atoning 
blood of Christ. The Wesleyan Methodists in their 
religious sernces use more or less the English 
liturg}’; the morning service being read in many 
of their chapels, .and the sacramental offices being 
required in all They obsen’e a ‘ w.atch-night’ on 
the eve of the New Tear, on which occ.asion tho 
religious services are protracted till midnight, .and 
their chapels are generally crowded to excess ; and 
in the beginning of the year they hold a ‘ covenant- 
service,’ nt_ which congregations stand up to a m.an 
(though this form is not invariable), and solemnly 
vow to serve the Lord. But even the ordinary 
religious sendees in some places are frequently 
niamed by an ebuUition of fervent feeling on the 
p.art of the audience, which has .a very singular 
effect upon a stranger. 

3. History . — The history of Methodism is for 
many years tho history of Christian effort to evan- 
gelise the neglected ‘masses’ of England. Tho 
labours of Wesley, and of those whom he inspired 
to imitate his example, were of the noblest descrip- 
tion, and met with rcmark.able success. The refor- 
m.ation of life which his preaching produced, for 
cx.ample, among the Kingswood colhers and tho 
Cornw.all wreckers, is a testimony to tho power of 
religion wliich c.annot be too highly estimated. The 
zeal avhich has inspired the body in rcg.ard to foreign 
missions, although in the liighcst degree honourable, 
is only the logical dea’clopment of their efforts at 
home — for they originally regarded their society in 
England as simply a a’.ast ‘ home mission,’ and neither 
Wesley nor his foUoavers desired to consider them- 
scla’cs a ‘ sect,’ a neav chm-ch, in the common usage 
of the term, but avero avarmly attached to tho old 
national church, and considered themselves among 
her true children. When Wesley died (1791), 'his 
‘societies’ had spread over the United Kingdom, the 
continent of Europe, the States of America, and 
the West 'Indies, and numbered 80,000 members. 
Since then, they have largely incre.ased, and, accord- 
ing to the returns for the year 1875, the member- 
ship (including the numbers in foreign missions, em- 
bracing continental India, Northern Europe, China, 
Asi.a Minor, the South Sea .and West India Islands) 
amounted then to 504,315 (of whom 393,343 belonged 
to Great Britain and Ireland),* and the number of 
ministers, 2905 (of whom 2050 belonged totheUnited 
Kingdom). The annual income of ‘ The Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society’ in 1875 avas £190,000. 
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JIETirODISTS. . 


The "Wcslcynn JI. linvp three theological colleges 
for the training of ministers, one nt Richmond Hill, 
Surrey, n second nt Didshury, South Lancashire, 
nnd a thiid nt Ilcadincloy, in Yorkshire, besides 
the esfablishmcnla nt Slieilield nnd Taunton ; tmo 
schools (New ICingswood School and 'WoodhonSo 
Grove School) for the ciliication of sons of ^Yes• 
loynn ministers; nnd two for the daughters, one 
nt Clapton nnd another nt Sonlhport.- Tlio boys 
receive a six years’ nnd tho girls a four years’ 
coune of instniction. The hlelhoiliBt Roolc-room 
is situated in the City Rond, lyindon, nnd issues 
hundreds of thousnniLs of religions iiubtlcntions 
' (tract’, tic.) monthly. TIio newspapers nnd other 

f ieriodicala profc’seelly in connection with tho 
Hvly nro tho larger nnd sraaller Marjnztnen, tho 
diri’tinn ^^hcr{tnnll, TIV.ifeynn Sunday ScIumI Maya- 
rbie, inonthiv d'xrrcisa on Serintiirf Lmnon^, Karly 
Day, the U'ntr/imnn, the Mfl/iodift Dteordfr, and 
the London Qtinrirrly Jtertnr. Among the more 
eminent Methodist authors may bo nnmed tho two 
Weslej-s, Tlctcher, Benson, Clarke, Moore, Watson, 
Drew, Edmondson, Sutcliffe, Jackson, TrcITij', Rule, 
Nichols, Smith, nnd Etheridge. 

Mi.-niotitsT Eri.-.cor.si, Ciiur.cir, the namo^iven 
to the Society of Wcslcynn M. in tho United 
Slates of America, where the first meinlicra of that 
body — immigrants from Ireland — cstablishcrl tlicm- 
selves ns a religious societj- in New York in the 
year 17(10. In the course of a yc.ar or two, their 
numbers bad considerably incre.vierl, nnd they wrote 
to .lohn Wesley to send them out soiu" competent 
I prc.sehers. Two immediately offered themsidvcs for 
I the work, Richanl llmnlman and Jo»eph I’llmoor, 

I wjio were followorl in 1771 by Francis Asbury and 
Richanl Wright. Tho agitations prccesling tho War 
of Indepeiub nee, svhich soon nftenranls broke out, 

! int'Tnipted tho laliours of tho Dnytidi Methodist 
! prracheni in Amerira, all of srhoin, wiUi tho excep- 
tion of Aflliury, returned homo before tho close of 
tho year 1777 ; but their place apjiean! to have Ijcrm 
fiipplifsl by others of nstivo ongin, nnd they con- 
tinued to pros|wr, «o that, at tho tcnniitstion of tho 
I n'vohilinnaty atruggle, they ntimliered -I.T ptvaehcrs 
j nnd l.'),710 meinl'cru. Up to this time, tho American 
Wesleyan M. bad laid no claim to being a distinct 
1 religious organisation. Like Wesley himself, tlu-v 
ri'ganletl themselves as meuil>crn of tho English 
j Episcopal^ Church, or rather of that branch of it 
I then existing in America, nnd their ’ preacbera’ as a 
) Ixsly of im-gular auxiliaries to tho orrlaincd clctgv. 

I ' Ep'frop,sl churcheii,' svo arc informed, • nro mill 
I standing in New York and elsewhere, nt whose 
nltsm Embury, I’iiinoor, Roanlman, .S’trawbridgc, 

I Asbury, nnd Jiankiii, the earliest MelliodLstprv.srhcra, 
received tho holy commuriinn,’ Hut the recognition 
of tho Unite-l ,Slatcs as an independont country, 
nnd thQ_ difference of feelings nnd intercsta tliat 
' necessarily apning up between tho congregations at 
' homo and thoso in Amcric.s, rendered the formation 
' of an indci>endcnt society inevibslile. Wi-sley liecame 
conscious of this, nnd met tho emergency in a 
manner ns bold as it was nneiiwctcd. Ho liimsclf 
was only a presbyter of tho Church of England, but 
having persuaded himself tliat in tho primitive 
church a presbyter nnd a bishop were ono nnd tho 
same order, dilfering only as to their oQici.sl fnnci 
tiona, bo assumed tho oflicc of tho latter, nnd, svilh 
Urn nssistnnco of some other prv.sbytcrs who had 
joined his movement, ho set apart and ortlained tho 
i!cv. Tliomns Coke, D.C.I*, of Oxford University, 
hialioii of tho infant church, .Septembor 2, 17S"l, 
Coko immerliatcly sailed for Amcnas, and nppe.arcd, 
ss’ith his credentials, at the Confcrcnco hcld'nt B.al- 
timorc, Dccemljcr 25 of the same year. IIo was 
unanimously recognised by tho assembly of preachers. 


appointed Asbury' co.vljutor bishop, and ordained 
several preachers to tho offices of deacon and elder. 
W«-slcy also gran^ tho preachers permission (which 
shews tho extonsis'o ecclesiastical power ho wielded) 
to organise a sepamto nnd independent church under 
tho Episcopal form of government : hence arose the 
* ilcthodist Episcopal Church in tho United States 
of Amorias.’ Novortliclcss, thoro wore not a few 
who wero dissatisfied^ with tho Episcop.al form of 
government. Tliis feeling grow stronger and stronger, 
until, in 1830, a secession took place, and a new 
ccclcsiaslical organisation w.as formed, called the- 
JlCTiiomsT PnoTESTANT Ciitnicii, avhoso numbers, 
nccortling to tho returns for ]87d, amounted to 
03,000 members nnd 024 preachers. In 18-12, a 
second secession took nlncc, chiefly on tho question 
of slavery — tho seceders pronouncing all slavc- 
liokhng sinful, and excluding slave-holders from 
church membership and Christian fellowship ; and 
in 1S1.8, a meeting w.vs hold nt Utica, New York, 
where a new society was constituted nnd named 
the WESLin'AS MmionivrCo.s-NiCTios of Amkiiica, 
whoso memlicTs in 1870 nmountcil to 20,000, nnd 
Its preachers to 2."0. Rut in 1844 a far Larger nnd 
more important secession took place on the same 
question, svhcu tho whole of tho alcthodLst societies 
in the then slave-holding states, conceiving them- 
selvM aggrieved by tiio proceedings instituted 
at the gcneml .conference of Now York (IS-l-I) 
ngainst tho Rev. James 0. Andrew, D.D., ono of tho 
fttid a cilir,rn of Georgia, "who )iacl married 
A la»ly jJO'-sc’tsed of ulavcs, resolved to break off 
copneclion svith their northern brethren. Hence 
originated the illmtobisT Epi.scofai. Ciiuncir, 
South, whoso numbers, in 1874, svero ns follows : 
rravcllmg preachers, .lirH ; local jireachcrs, 5;114 ; 
nnd memlicis, 0(>3,108, inchuling whites, coloured, 
.and Indians. To these must bo nddwl 200,000 
memliew forming tlic African Mctliodist Episcoiial 
CImreb, nnd 170,000 of the African Methodist Epis- 
cop.al Zion Church. In 1S(>0, a movement began in 
favour of tiio ro-nnion of tlic nortlicru and sontbem 
sections of tiio Motlioilist Epi8cop.al Clmrolics, 
wliicb m.ay— now tliat slavery is aliolislicd— bo 
ancceasfully carried out. It may hero Iw stated 
tiint the inemliors of tlie A'brf/iern Mdho'lUt EpU - . 
ropal Church amounted in 1874 to 1,315,(15!). 

Returning to tbo English Wesleyan -M., wo now 
procccil to mention tlie various scccMioiis from tho 
p.areot*lK)dy in tlie order of time. 

•>1. Tiir. Min-nonisT Nirw Cos.stction'.— Tliis 
society detached itself from tho older ono in 1707. Its 
iloctrints nnd onlcr arc tho same ; tiio only dilTercnco 
being tint it admits ono layman to each minister 
into the CJonfcrencc, nnd nllonn them to share in tho 
transaction of nil busincas, botli secular and spiritinl. 
Tliesi) laymen are clioscn eitlier by tho circuits, or 
by ’gmanlian representatives’ elcctcil for life liy tiio 
conference. In 1875, the numbers of tiio New 
Connection were : members, 2 l,7C0 ; preachers, 159. 
There were in addition 2849 members on proba- 
tion. , 

2. PiiniiTivE MnnionisTs, aadgarly designated 
Ranteil-,, were first formed into a society in 1810, 
tliougli tbo founders bad separated from tlio old 
society some years before. 'J’lio imincdi.ato cause of 
this sep.aration was a disagreomenfc as to tbo pro- 
priety of camp-meetings for religious purjiojes ; nnd • 
also U|>on the question of feinnies licing permitted 
to preacli. A tliinl point of dilToreuco is tbo 
admission to their coalerenco of two Lay delegates 
for every minister. In 1875, tlicir numbers were : 
membeni, 179,420 ; preaclicra. 11C9. 

3. iKurngiDEST hlin’iiomsrs, wlio scparateil in 
1810. 'Tliey nro cliiclly distinguisbed iiy tlieir 
rejection of a p.aid ministry, nnd number in England 


I r.nd Scotlaud : members, 4000 ; preachers, 290 
scholars, GOOO. 

4. Bible Cueistiaks, also called BRVA'fnTis,'n-ere 
formed by a local preacher named Bryan, arho 
seceded from the AYesleyans in 1815. The only dis- 
tinction betavecn them and the original bodj' appears 
to bo that the former receive the eucharistic elements 
in a sitting posture. In 1875, their numbers avere : 
membem, 20,099 ; preachers, 27C. 

5. Uxitei) Fr.EE Cnimcn hlETnoDiSTS h.ave been 
recently formed by the amalgamation of tavo sects of 
nearly equal numerical strength. The older of these, 
called the Wesleyan,’ Associatiok, originated iii*183-I 
in the remov.al of one or two influential ministers' 
from the origin.al connection. Points of diflerenco 
subsequently appeared aadth regard to the constitution 
of the conference.— The younger sect, called the 
Wesleyak Betorm Association, took its rise in 
1849 through the expulsion of several ministers 
from the parent body on a charge of insubordination, 
and being founded on the same principles as 
the last-mentioned community, arrangements arere 
entered into for their union, which was subsequently 
clTected. Church independencj’, and freedom of 
representation in the annual assembly, are tavo of 
the most prominent distinctivo traits in the organi- 
sation of the United Jlethodist Free Church. Their 
united numbers in 1875 were: members, 71,.317; 
ministers, 375 ; local preachers, 320'G.— The Jl'cslct/aii 
jncfoi-m Union consists of about 20 ministers and 
7000 members, avho haa-o not amalgamated avith 
the Methodist Free Churches. 

Tills is perhaps also the moat convenient place to 
notice the Y'elsti CxLa^^•IS■^c Mettiodlsts. They 
are not a .'eocssion from the followers of IVcsloy, 
but origin.ated partlj' in the preaching of his friend 
and fellow-evangelist. MTiitefield, and partlj' in tb.at 
of Hoavel Harris, a ‘Welsh clergyman of the Church 
of England. ‘Wliiteficld avas a Calvinist; Weslej', 

I as we have seen, w.as on some points decidedly 
Arminian. A difference arose betaveen them on 
the subject of electior,. Henceforw.ard their paths 
lay in different directions. ‘YTiitefleld, hoaa-ever, did 
not form a religoiis sect; and .after his death (1709), 
his followers, being left avithoiit any distinct bond 
or organisation, either followed the leading of the 
Countess of Huntingdon (q.,a-.), or became distributed 
among other denominations, a large portion, 
especually in W.ales, becoming absorbed in tbc new 
society gradually forming itself through the preach- 
ing of Howel H.arris and his coadjutors. This body, 
hoaveVer, was not formally constituted a rch'gious 
society till the beginning of this Centura-. 

METHUEU' TREATY, a commercial treaty 
between England and Portugal in 1703, so-called 
in consequence of being negotiated by Paul Methuen 
of Corshara, English ambassador at Lisbon. It was 
agiccd, by the treaty, that the wines of Portugal 
Ehoiild be received by England at a rate of one- 
Uiird less duty than those of France. In 1830, the 
Portuguese government relinquished the stipulations 
cf the treatj'. 

organic radical homologous with 
Ethyl (q.v.), being the lowest term in the series 
+ j, n in this case being equal to 2. Its 
fotmum IS CjHj ; but in its free state, two atoms 
unite to form a single molecule, so that free methyl 
IS more accurately represented by It is a 

colourless gas, of specific gravity 1-030; it bums 
with a very feeble bluish flame, .and is not liquefied 
at a temperature of O’. It is obtained by .acting 
upon iodide of methyl with zinc, in the same manner 
as in the preparation of ethyL 
Like ethyl, it forma a very numerous class of 
compounds, of -n-hich the following are the most 


important: Hydride of Methyl (CjHj,!!), known 
.as Light Carburetted Hydrogen (q. v.), Marsh-gas, 
and Fire-damp, may be obtained either naturally or 
artificially. As a natural product, it sometimes 
issues from fissures in coal-seams, rushing forth as if 
under high pressure. These discharges of this gas 
are termed ‘Blowers’ by the miners, and it is by 
the combustion of this fire-damp that the terrific 
explosions w-hich occasionally take place in coal-pits 
are caused. For its combustion, tivice its volume of 
oxygen (and consequently ten times its volume of 
air) is required ; the resulting compounds being one 
volume of carbonic acid and two of steam. The 
vitiated air thus produced, which is utterly unfi t 
for respir.ation, is knou-n as the afler-damp or choice- 
damp, and is as much dreaded as the explosion 
itself. Hydride of methyl is also one of the gaseous 
exh.alations from marshes and stagnant pools ; and 
the bubbles that rise to the surface when the mud .at 
the bottom of a pond is stirred up, consist chiefly 
of this ms. It may bo prepared artificLally by 
strongly beating a mixture of crystallised acetate 
of soda, hj’drate of pot.ash, and powdered quick- 
lime. It is a colourless, inodorous, tasteless gas, 
which m.ay bo breathed without apparent injury if 
well diluted v-ith air. Hydrated Oxide of Methyl 
(Cjn 30 ,HO), Icnown .also .as Mcthylic Alcohol, Wood 
Spirit, and Pyroxylie Spirit (under which title its 
projiertics arc described), is the strict homologuo 
of vinoiLS or ethylic alcohol (C,HtO,HO). Oxide of 
Methyl (CjHjO), or Mcthylic Ether, corresponds to 
the ordinary, or, correctly speaking, the ethylic 
other, and, like the hatter, is producedby the distilla- 
tion of a mixture of methyhe alcohol and sulphuric 
acid- O.xido of methyl, like oxide of ethyl, com- 
bines w-itli acids to form a class of ethereal salts, 
or compound ethers, ns they are termed by some 
chemists— as, for ox.ample: Acot.ate of Methyl (or 
mcthyl-.acctic ether), CsH^O.C.HsOs ; Butyrate of 
Mqthyl (or methyl-butyric other), C 5 H 30 ,C 8 H ;05 ; 
Kitrato of Methyl , (or methyl-nitric ether), 
CjHjO.KOj ; Sahoylate of Methyl (or methyl- 
E.alicylic ether), C„H 30 ,Cj.n, 03 . The last-named 
compound may not only be obtained by tlistilling 
a mixture of pyroxyhc spirit with salicylic and 
sulphuric acids, but occurs ready formed in tba vege- 
table Ivingdom, constituting the essential oil procured 
from the Betida lenta, a species of birch, and from 
the Oanllhcria procumhens, or Winter Green. 

Methyl may bo made to enter into combination 
avith bromine, iodine, chlorine, and fluorine, the 
bromide and iodide of methyl being colourless 
fluids, and tlie chloride and fluoride colourless 
gases. Amongst the most interesting of the numer- 
ous methyl compounds must be mentioned the arti- 
ficial bases or alluilics, w-hich can be obtained from 
ammonia by the substitution of one, tavo, or three 
cquia-alcnts of methyl for one, tw-o, or three of the 
cqnia-.alcnts of hydrogen cont.ained in the ammonia. 

If only one cquiv.alent of hydrogen is rejdaced 
by methyl, the resulting compoimd is NHnfCnHj) 
or CjHjN, an extremely allcaline gas know-n .as 
methylamine, or methylia, which is more soluble in 
wwter than any other know-n g,as ; water at 55° 
dissolving 1150 times its bulk. It is a frequent 
product of the destructia-e distillation of nitrogenous 
substances; and it is present when many natur.al 
alkaloids, such as narcotine and morphia, are dis- 
tilled with caustic potash. The product resiUtinn' 
from the siibstitution of two equivalents of methyl 
for two of h 5 -drogen, and knoav-n as dimcthylaminc, 
closely resembles methykamino. ^Vllen the three 
equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by three 
of methyl, the resulting compound is NiCjHo)^ 
or C„H„N, _a colourless gas, avhieh is knoaa-n as , 
trimcthylamine, or trimethylia, and has a disagreeable 
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METHYLATED SPIillT— METEE. 


fishy odour. It occurs in large quantity in 
herring-hrine, and has been detected in the spirit 
in ■\vhioh anatomical preparations have been long 
Impt. ^ It is also found in Cheuopodium vulvaricL 
(Stinking Goose-foot), in the flowers of Cratcegics 
oxydcanilm (Common Hawtliorn), and in ergot of rye. 

ME'THYLATED SPIRIT consists of a mixture 
of alcohol, of specific gravity O'SSO, with 10 per cent, 
of Pyroxylic (q. v.) or wood-spirit. This addition of 
wood-spirit renders it unfit for drinking, although 
it scarcely interferes with its power as a solvent, ft 
is allowed by the excise to be sold duty-free for 
manufacturing purposes, and for preserving speci- 
mens in museums. 

ME’THYLEKE. See Snrp., Vol. X. 

METO'KIO CYCLE, so c.alled from its inventor, 
Meton, who flourished at Athens .about 432 b. a, is 
a cycle of 19 years, at the end of which time the 
new moons fall on the same days of the year, .and 
eclipses recur in nearly the same order. This .arises 
from the circumstance, that 19 solar years are nearly 
equal to 235 lunations, their average values beinc 
6939’68835 and G939'G0249 days respectively. 

ME'TONYMY (Gr. melonymia, signif5’ing a 
change of n.ame) is a figure of speech by avhich one 
thing is put for another to which it be.ar3 an import- 
ant relation, as a part for the whole, the effect for 
the cause, the abstract for the concrete, &e. For 
example, ‘ Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord. This figure is very e.xprossive, and is much 
used in proverbial and other pithy modes of speech. 

ME'TOPE, the space, in the frieze of the Doric 
order, between the triglyphs— generally ornamented 
with figures, or bulls’ heads, or patera:. 

_ ME'TRA, an ingenious pocket-instniment, 
invented by Mr Herbert Maokworth, .about 1858. 

( It combines the thermometer, climometor, goni- 
ometer, anemorneter, level, plummet, scales, &c., so 
that, by its assistance, travellers or engineers can 
at ouoo record their observations. It enables us to 
determine the dip of rocks, angles of crystals, 
temperature, rate of wind, to take levels of large 
surfaces, determine latitude, and a v.ariety of other 
matters connected with physical science. As a 
pocket-instriunent, it is of great value. 

ME'TRB (Gr. measure) is that regidated succes- 
sion of certain groups of syllables in avhich Poetry ‘ 
(q. V.) 13 usually written. A greater or less number 
of groups forms a line or verse ( Lat. a tuniing), .and ^ 
in modern l.anguages, the verses usu-allv rhyme avith ' 
one .another ; although this is not at all essential to ^ 
the notion of metre. See Rhyme, Blank; Vebse. ! 
In the classic l.angu.ages, metre depended upon the ' 
way in which long and short syllables were made j 
to sueceed one .another. English metre depends, ' 
not upon the distinction of long and short, but upon * 
that of acctnled and unaccented syllables. Thus in ‘ 
the lines, ’ , 


The cu'r|few to'lls | the kne'll | of pa'rt|ing da'y— 
IVa'rriorsand | chi'efs, should the | sha'ftorthe | swo’rd 

the accents occur at regular intervals; and the 
groups of syllables thus formed constitute each a 
metre, or measure. The groups of long .and short 
syll.ables composing the metres of classic verse, 
were called, feel, each foot having a distinctive name. 
The same names are sometimes apjfficd to English 
measures, an accented syllable in English being 
held to be equivalent to a long syllable in Latin or 
Greek, and an unaccented syllable to a short. 

Every metro in English contains one accented 
syllable, and either one or two unaccented syllables. 
As the accent may be on the first, second, or third 
syllable of the group, there thus .arise five distinct 
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in measures, two dissyllabic and three trisyll.abic, as 
it seen in the words— 1, fo'lly (correspondinn’ to ’the 
ig classic Trochee) ; 2, reoaOl (Iambus) ; 3, °te'rribly 
a (Dactylc) ; 4, confu'sion (Amphibrachys) ; 5, absen- 
ts tec' (Anaprest). 

These measures arc arranged in lines or verses^ 
■e varying in length in different pieces, and often in 
the same piece. The ending measure of a line is 
frequently incomplete, or has a supernumerary 
h syllabic ; and sometimes one measure is substi- 
t tuted for another. All that is necessary is, that 
ir some one measiu:e be so predominant as to give a 
character to the verse. Constant recurrence of the 
same measure produces monotony. The following 
lines exemplify the live measures : 

g Measttre, ’ 

e Ri'ch the | trea'sure. 

i Be'tter I si'ity I yea'rs of | Eu'rope I tha'n .a I cy'cle I of 
^ Cajtha'y. * » 

^ 2d Measure. 

’ Alo'ft ( in a'w|ful sta'te. 

I The pro'p)er stu'djy of | mankind j is ma'n. 

3d Measure. 

■ Bi'rd of the [ wilderness. 

‘ Wa'rriors and | chi'efs, should the \ sha'ft or the [ swo’rd. 

' ith Measure. 

, The de'w of | the mo'ming. 

0 you'ng Loohlinva'r has | come ou't of | the we'st 

Bih Measure. 

As they ro'ar | on the sho're. 

, The Assy'rjian came do'wn | like a wo'lf j on the fo'ld. 

It is instinctively felt that some of these measures 
are better suited for particular subjects than others. 
Thus, the first has a brisk, .abrupt, energetic char- 
acter, .agreeing well with lively and gay subjects, 
and also avitb the intense feeling of such pieces as 
Scots Tvha hale. The second is by far the most 
usual metre in English poetry; it occurs, in fact, 
most frequently in the ordinary prose-movement of 
the language. It is smooth, graceful, and stately ; 
readily adapting itself to easy naiT.ative, and the 
expression of the gentler feelings, or to the treat- 
ment of severe and sublime subjects. The trisyllabic 
metres, owing to the number of unaccented syll.ables 
in them, are r.apid in their movement, and c.alciil.ated 
to express rushing, bounding, impetuous foelin-rs. 
They arc all less regul.arthan the di3syll.abic metres. 
One of them is frequently substituted for another, 
as in the opening of Byron’s Bride of Ahydos : 

Kno'w ye the | ka'nd where the j oy'press and I my'rtle 
Are o'mblemsiof dee'da that | are - do'ne in I their 
cli'me ; 

Where the ra'gejof the vn'l(ture, the lo'velof the 
tur(tle — 

where each of the three lines is in a different metre 
In addition to this irregularity, one of the unaccented 
syllables is often wanting. For instance, in Mrs 
I Hemans’s poem. The Voice of Spring: 

I co'me, 1 1 co'me ! | ye have ca'lled | me lo'ng ; 

I co'me I o’er the mou'n|t.ains with li'ght | and so'ng— 

the first line has only one measure of three syllables, 
although the general character of the versific.ation 
IS trisyllabic. 

In a kind of verse introduced by Coleridge, .and 
used occasionally by Byron and others, the unaccented 
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Byllables are altogether left out of account, and the 
vcrsilication is made to depend upon having a 
regular number of accents in the line : 

There i’s not wi'nd enou'gh to twi'rl 

T)ie o'ne red le'af, the la'st of its cla'n, 

That da'nccs as o'ften as da'nce it ca'n 

On the to'pmost twig that looks n'p at the sky'. 

Here there are four accents ‘in each line, but the 
number of syllables varies from eight to eleven. 

To scan a line or group of lines, is to divide it into 
the measures of which it is composed. 

Tlie variety of combinations of metres and rh^es 
that may be formed, is endless ; but a few of the 
more usual forms of English versification ha\-e 
received special names, and these we may briefly 
notice. ■ ^ 

OctosyllaUcs are verses made up each of four 
measures of the second kind of metre, and therefore 
containing eight {octo) syllables : 

With fru'it|les3 la'|hour, Cla'|ra bon'nd 

And stro'vc | to sta/nch | the gu'sh|ing wo'und. 

Scott’s poems are mostly in octosyllabics, and so is 
Ilndibras, and many other pieces. 

Heroic is a term applied to verses containing^re 
metres of the second kind, or ton syllables. Heroics 
cither rhyme in couplets, or are without rhymes, 
constituthi;e blank verso. Many of the chief narra- 
tive and didactic poems in the English language 
are in rhyming heroics ; as those of Chaucer, 
Drydcn, Pope, Cmviicr, kc. hlilton’a two great 
poems. Young’s Night Thoughts, Thomson’s Seasons, 
Cowper’s Tas/:, Wordsworth’s Excursion, and many 
others, are written in blank heroics. Metrical 
dramas are almost always in blank verse ; in which 
case there is frequently a supernumerary syllabic, 
or even two, at the end of the line : 

To be, I or not | to bo, | that is | the qnes|<ion ; 

Whether ( ’tis nojbler in | the mind | to Bnf[/cr. 

In Elegiacs, the lines arc of the same length and 
the same measure as in heroics ; but the rhymes are 
alternate, and dirido the poem into quatrains or 
stanzas of four lines, as in Gray’s Elegy. The 
Spenserian stanza, popularised by Spenser in the 
Eairg Queen, and much used by BjTon, diflers from 
common • heroics only in the arrangement of the 
rhymes, and in concluding with an Alexandrine 
(q.v.). 

Service metre, also called common metre, is the form 
of a-ersificatioii adopted in the metrical Psalms, in 
many hymns, and other lyrical pieces. From being 
frequently employed in ballads, this metre is also 
called ballad, metre. The first and third lines often 
rhyme, as' avell as the second and fourth. 

Such are some of the more usual and definite 
forms of versification. In many poems, especially 
the naore recent ones; so much licence is assumed, 
that it is difficult to trace any regular recurrence or 
other law determining the changes of metre, or the 
lengths of the lines ; the poet seeks to suit the 
modulation at every turn to the varying sentiments. 
But it may be questioned whether much pf this 
refinement of art is not thrown away, upon ordinary 
readers at least, who, foiling to perceive any special 
suitableness, are inclined to look upon those violent 
departures from accustomed regularity as the results 
of caprice. 

The kind of verse called Hexameter is described 
imder its oivn name. 

hlETEE, the basis of the ‘ metrical ’ or modem 
French system of aveights and measures, and the 
unit of length. The first suggestion of a change in 
the previous system dates as far back as the time of 


Philippe le Bel; but up till 1790, no important 
change had been effected. On the 8th May 1790, 
proposals w-ere made by the French government to 
the British, for the meeting of an equal number of 
members from the Academy of Sciences and the 
Royal Society of London, to determine the length 
of the simple pendulum vibrating seconds in lat. 45“ 
at ;the level of the sea, with the view of making 
this the unit of a neav system of measures. The 
British government, however, did not give this 
proposal a favourable reception, and it fell to the 
ground. The French government, impatient to 
effect a reform, obtained the appointment by the 
Academy of Sciences of a commission composed of 
Borda, Lagrange, Laplace, Mongo, and Condorcet, to 
choose from the following three, the length of the 
pendulum, of the fourth part of the equator, and 
of the fourth part of the meridian, the one best 
fitted for their purpose. The commission decided 
in favour of the last — resolving that the -nr. mih . Doo th 
of a quadrant of the meridian (the distance from the 
equator to the pole, measured as along the surface of 
still water) bo taken for the basis of the new system, 
and be called a ‘mttre.’ Delambre and Mechain 
were immediately charged with the measurement of 
the meridian between Dunlcerque and Barcelona; 
and the result of their labours was referred to a 
committee of twenty members, nine of whom were 
French, the rest having boon deputed by the govern- 
ments of Holland, Savoyr, Denmark, Spain, Tuscany, 
and the Roman, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and Helvetic 
republics. By this committee, the length of the 
mfctre was found to bo 443’29G Parisian Imes, or 
39'3707904 English inches ; and standards of it and 
of the kilogramme (see Gramme) were constructed, 
and dcjiosited among the archives of France, whore 
they stiU remain. 'The ‘metrical system’ received 
legal sanction 2d November 1801. The following 
arc the multiples and fractions of the metre which 
arc. in common use, expressed in English measure : 

Eogllib Inehr*. 

MiUImetrc, •0393707904 

Centimttre, •393707904 

Decimetre, 3’!I3707904 EnglUh Feet. Engllih TarJi; 

Mr.Tlir, a9-3707S04 = 3-2008992 = 1 -093033 

Decametre, 393 707904 = 32 008992 = 10 93033 

Hectometre, 3937 07904 = 328 08992 = 109-3033 


Kilomttrc, 


= 3280^8992 = 1093-C33 


MjTiainitrc, 393707 '904 = 32808 992 = 1 093G 33 

From the mhtre, the other principal units of measure 
and weight are at once derived. See Are, Litre, 
Gkajuie, Frakc. 

ME'TEONOME, a valuable small machine for 
indic.ating the correct time or speed at which a 
musical composition should be played. It was 
invented in 1815 by Miilzel, the inventor also of 
the automaton trumpeter. See Automaton. The 
test of a correct metronome is, that when set at 60 
it shall beat seconds. 

METRO'POLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT. The metropolis of the United Kingdom, owing 
to its immense size, has been regulated for mdije 
and sanitary purposes chiefly by special acts, one of 
avhich is called the Metropolis Local Management 
Act. It had long been subject to a special Building 
Act, which laid down minute regulations as to the 
form.ation of streets, alteration and building of 
houses; and the Metropolis Buildings Act still 
contains .a code applicable to building regulations, 
the chief principle of -which is, that no person can 
build or make alteratiohs till they have been duly 
approved by the inspectors, whoso duty it is to see 
that certain conditions have been complied with as 
regards the public safety. In 1855, a great change 
was made in the internal economy of the metropohs, 
by the Metropolis Local Management Act, which 
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crcittJ tha MitropoUtin B<janl of Works, aad {»n>- 
vidcJ it with estensivo powers of draiaajj:, scWix- 
age, lighting, cleaning, removing nuiianccs, and 
general improvunents, ami with lowers alio to rate 
the oceupiera of hotmes for the cxiieasca of the 
general managemeaL Formoriy, each did 

what it thought iiry|«_r wilhia its own parish, and 
there was no uniformity oLsened in the details of 
management. But the aLova act contained a code 
of Laws aiTceting numerous details of street and city 
life; Ono imiiurtant function was tho systematic 
construction of Sewers and tho removal of nuisances, 
li’o new huilding is now allowed to ho built with- 
out sulBcient drains and water-closets. Paving is 
enforced in most cases. 

METROPO'IilTAH’, in Church Law, the bishop 
of a metropolis, or ‘ mother city,’ upon which other 
episcopal cities arc in some sense dependent. Tho 
gradations of the hierarchy, on which this dopend- 
enco is founded, are of very early origin, and may, 
it is alleged, bo traced, at Ic.ast in germ, in the 
letters of St Paid to Timothy and to Titus. Tho 
commentaries of tho Fathers (as Chrysostom, 15 
Horn, in 1 Tim., and Eusebius, I£ut. Eccles. L in. 
c. iv.) recognise it as of apostolic institutiom Tho 
jurisdiction of metropolitans, according to the 
ancient law of tho church, was very considerable, 
and extended over all tho bishops of that province 
of which the metropolitan see was tho capital. It 
was their privilege not only to summon and preside 
over provincial councils, to consecrate the provincial 
bishops, but also to decide certain causes, and in 
other ways to exerciso authority within tho secs 
of their sufipgaiis. Bccent canons have very much 
restricted tncir powers. Tho metropolitan is dis- 
tinguished from au ordinary archbishop by his 
havmg suffragan bishops subject to him, which is 
not necessarily tho case of an archbishop. 

In tho Church of England, tho archbishops of 
Canterbury and York are metropolitans, and in the 
Protcshint Episcopal Church of Ireland, thoso_ of 
Armagh and Dublin, In the newly-constituted hier- 
archy of tho Roman Catholic Church in England, 
tho Archbishop of Westminster has tho rank of 
metropolitan. In tho Roman Catholic Church of 
Irchond, tho Archbishops of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Xuam all possess the same ixmk, 

SIETTERNICH, CtEirca's Weszel Nepohuk 
Lotu-Ui, Prince von hletternich, and Duko of Pon- 
tcUa, on eminent Austrian diplomatist and states- 
man, born at Coblenz, 15th ^lay 1773. His fatlicr, 
FitAnz Georo Kaiu, Count von iitttemich, was 
also on Austrian diplomatist, and on ossocinto of 
Kauuitz. Ho represented a very ancient and 
distinguished family, whose original seat was in 
Julich. Young M. was educated at tho university 
of Strasburg, and afterwanls studied law at Mainz 
and travelled in England. In 1795, bo married 
the grand-daughter and heiress of the celebrated 
minis ter Eaunitz, by whom he acquired large estates. 
His diplomatic career commenced at tho congress of 
Rastadt, which ho attended as representative of tho 
Westphalian counts. His rise was very rapid : ho 
added to tho advantages of his birth and connections, 
a more than ordinary share of diplomatic ability, 
with the most graceful and winning manners. In 
ISUl, he become Austrian ambassador at Dresden; 
and on the outbreakiug of tho third coalition war, ho 
negotiated tho treaty of alliance between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. In ISOC, bo went as ambassa- 
dor to Paris, and concluded, in 1S07, tho treaty of 
Fontainebleau, very favourable to the interests of 
Austria; but on the outbreakiug of the war between 
Franco and Austria in 1809, ho was detained some 
time ere ho could obtain Ms passport. In course 


of that year, ho succeeded Count V'oa Stadien as f 
Minister of Forei,^ iVffairj,_ coucladud thetnatyof j 
peace with the French iiiinister Champegny. and | 
accom^uuied the Empress Maria Louisa to P.uis. 
Ho gmded tho course of Austria auiidst the iblH- 
culties of IS12 — IS13. Ho maintained at tirst a 
temporising policy and a scheme of an armed media- 
tion of Austria ; hut the obstinacy of Eaiioleon 
reduced him to the necessity of adopting at mt a 
decided step, and led him to resolve u;)oa Uut 
declaration of war by Austria against France, which 
took place in August 1S13, and ho subscqucuUr 
conducted with great ability the negotiations which 
ended in tho completion of tho t^uadruplo alliance. 
On tho eve of tho battlo of Leipzig, the cmiwrer of 
Austria bestowed u^xm him the princely digmty. Ho 
was afterw.'irds employed in almost aU the chief 
diplomatic affairs of that eventful time; and .after 
tho congress of Chatillon and negotiations witli tho 
Count d^Vrtois, he went to Paris, and signed tho 
convention of Fontainebleau with Kapolcon, went to 
England to negotiato concerning a new quadrnplo 
oULonce, and attended the congress of Vienna, of 
which ho was unanimously elected president. Ho 
signed, as Austrian plenipotentiary, the second peace 
of Paris 20th November 1815. After thii', ho con- 
tinued still to conduct tho diplomacy of Austria, 
and in 1821 was appointed chancellor (//uus-, Ilof- 
und Slaalsianzler), and in ' 1820 succeeded Count 
Zichy in the presidency of ministerial conferences 
on homo affairs. His efforts were now earnestly 
directed to tho maintenance of peace in Euro^w, and 
tho preservation of tho existing state of things in 
tho Austrian dominions by tho strictest measures of 
police and severe despotism. Tho revolutionary 
movement of 1848 breaking forth with sudden 
violence, caused tho aged minister to flee from 
Austria, and to seek refuge in England ; nor did ho 
return to Vienna tiU-tbo end or 1851, when ho 
received great marks of honour aud favour from tho 
emperor; but although sometimes consulted, ho 
was never again asked to undertako tho cares of 
office. Ho died at Vienna, Ilth Juno 1S59, Tho 
general opinion respecting iL has been well expressed 
by tbo Times newspaper : ‘Ho was renowned rather 
than great, clover rather than vvise, venerated moro 
for ms ago tb.m his power, admired but not 
lamented.’ His son Richard became anibosc.odor 
at tho Court of Napoleou HL, after tho pcaco 
of Villafranca. 

METTRiVY. The Reformatory of M. is tho 
truo parent of aU institutions intended to reform 
and restore to society, and not merely to punish, 
juvonilo delinquents. M. Demetz, a member of tho 
Parisian bar, struck with tho evils and hardship 
attending tho committal to prison of young, and, 
considenng their training and habits, scarcely 
responsible criminals, there to languish hopelessly for 
a ome, and then to cmergo worse than when they 
entered, resolved, in conjunction with tho Vicomto 
Brctignfircs do Courteilles, to found a school which 
should havo for its object tbo reformation of this 
class of offenders. In 1839, accordingly, tho Refor- 
matory, or, as it is called, tho Colony of Mettray, 
was set bn foot, about five miles from tbo city of 
Tours in France. Thus M. Demetz, by his assidu- 
ous bboura and self-dovotcdness, rendered to Franco 
and Europe ouo of tho greatest beuctits that could 
bo conferred on society, by proving that, by agri- 
cultural and other labours of industry, and well- 
considered rules of organisation aud discipline, tho 
neglected and criminal may bo trained to tako their 
placo honestly and honourably iu society. Thu 
childreu consist wholly of orphans, foundlm;^ and 
delinqucuts, and, in 1872, amounted iu number to 
702. FVom tho foundation up to that date, 4237 
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had been received. The relapses into crime of those 
who had left the colony amounted only to about 4 
per cent. The success of this cstablishmynt is to be 
attributed not solely to the excellent training and 
close supervision at M. itself, but to the care which 
is taken to preserve the link between the authorities 
and those who have left the colony. A small p.ay- 
ment is made by the state for children sent under 
judicial sentence; the large extra exjrcnditure 
ncces.sarily incurred being defrayed from charit.able 
contributions from the individuals constituting the 
‘Paternal Society of Mettray.’ 

SIETZ, the strongest fortress of the Gerinan 
imperial territmy of Alsace-Lorraine, .and c.apit.al 
of the district of Lorraine ; before 1S71, the main 
bidwark of France in her north-c.astern frontier, 
and capit.al of the department of Jlosclle. It is 
situated on the Moselle at its confluence with the 
Seille. The strength of hi. consists in its exterior 
defences, of which the principal are eleven forts, 
partly strengthened .and improved since the Gcr- 
in.au occupation, and partly entirely new. The 
cit 3 ' contains many important institutions, barraelcs, 
hospital, military schools, and arsenals. The cathe- 
dral, a Gothic edifice, begun in 101-t, .and finished 
in 1D4G, is remark.ablo .'for its boldness, lightness, 
and elegance, and has a be.autiful spire of open 
work, 373 feet in height. The industry of M. is 
active ; there is a good trade in wine, brandy, 
indigo, glass ; and there are several cloth niann- 
factorics in the neighbourhood. The jiop. of hi., 
which in ISGG amounted to 54,817, including about 
SOOO of a garrison, av.as in December 1871, 51,388, 
inclusive of 10,955 soldiers. 

hi., known to the Romans as Dlvodicritm, w.as 
afterwards called hlettis (corrupted from hlcdio- 
matrici, the name of the people), and hence the 
present form. Under the Fr.anlts, hi. was the 
capital of Austrasia (q. v.). At tlio division of 
Charlemagne’s empire, hi., svith the rest of Lorraine 
(q. v.), fell to Germany, and was aftcrw.ards made a 
free city of the Empire. In 1552, it w.as treacher- 
ously taken possession of by the French; and 
although Charles V. besieged the place from October 
1552 to Janu.ary 1553, they kept it till it was 
form.ally ceded to them in 1G4S. In August 1870, 
Baz.aino was^ compelled to retire into hi. arith his 
army ; and after an investment of 70 days, during 
avhich no attempt was made to talre the city b 3 ' 
force (not even a single shell liaving been fired into 
it), Europe was startled to hear of the c.apitulation 
of hi., by which 180,000 men and immeuse military 
stores fell into German hands (27th October 1870). 
By the treaty of Frankfurt, hi. was .anne.xed to 
Germany as p.art of Lorraine. 

MEUDON. See Supr., Vol. X. 

hlEURTHE, formerly a department in the 
north-east of France, immediately south of the 
former department of hloselle. The ar?a w-as about : 
2254 sq. miles ; pop. in 18GG, 428,387. Its surface 
is undulating and picturesque ; while along the 
eastern border run the Vosges Mountains, risui'' in 
one point to 1148 feet in height. The chief rivers ' 
are the hloselle, and its affluents tho hleurthc, 1 
the hladon, the Seille, &c. This district is no less i 
rcmark.ablo for the beauty of its scenery, than for the I 
fertility of its soil and the variety of its productions. 1 
After the treaty of Frankfurt, by which part of hL ' 
was ceded to Germany, tho rest of hi., tomtllcr i 
with the small part of tho department of hfoselle ] 
that rem.aincd to France, w.as formed into a neav : 
department under the name hlEUP-TiiE-nr-hlosELLE ; i 
area, 2015 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 3G5,137. Arron- i 
dissements : Xaney, Luniville, Toul (from hi.), and i 
Briey (from hloselle) ; capital, Nancy. f 


MEUSE, a frontier department in the north-east 
of France. Area, 2403 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 
284,725. The surface is traversed from south-east 
to north-west by two parallel ranges of hills, which 
form the right and left b.ank of the river Meuse 
(see hlAjls), and sep.arate it from the basin of the 
Seine bn the west, and from that of the hloseUe on 
the east. The hleuse, the Ornain, and the Aire,' 
.are the chief rivers. The soil is generally poor, ex- 
cept in the valleys of the principal rivers, which .are 
remarkably fertile and well cultivated. The usual 
crops .are r.aiscd in average quantities. 22,000,000 
gallons of wine (red and white) are made .annually. 
The four arrondissements are Bar-le-Duc, Commerey, 
Montmedy, and Verdun. The c.apital is Bar-le-Duc.' 

ME'XICO constitutes the south-west extremity 
of North America, and occupies a portion of the 
isthmus which connects tho hatter with the south 
part of tho American continent. It is boimded on 
the N. by the territories of the United States, on 
the 4V. by the Pacific Ocean, on tho S. by the 
Pacific and Central Americ.a, and on tho E. by the 
Gulf of Mexico. The area of M. is about 750,000 
square miles, and tho population (1873) 9,34.3,470 
In ISGl, the 8,000,000 inh.abitants were thus dis- 
tributed amongst tho various races : Indians 
4,800,000 ; whites, 1,004,000; half-breeds, 1,190,000; 
Dc;p-oe3, GOOD. The following table gives the names 
of the provinces and their cHief towns, with tho 
populations for 18C9 ; 


Aguas CaUentes, 
Campcachy, , 
Chiapas, 
Chibuahun, 
Coahnila, 

Colima, . 

Duranfjo, 
Guanajuato, 
Guerrero, , 
Hidalgo, . 
laliRco, , 

Mexico, 
Michoacan, . 
Morelos, . , 

Nuevo Leon, 
Oajaca, 

Tucbla, 

Qacrcuiro, 

San Luis Totosi, 
Sinaloa, » 

SonOi'a, 

Tabasco, . 

Tamaulipas, 
Tlaxcala, , 

Vera Cruz, 
Yucatan, 

Federal District, 
Territory of ) 
California, ) 


{ Pop. Id I8C9. 

Chief Towdi. 

140,030 

Aguas Callcntcs, 

60,306 

Campcachv, , 

193,187 

San Cristobal, 

170,071 

ChilmabuQ, . 

95,397 

Saltillo, . 

03.333 

Colima, , 

185,077 

Dur.ingo, 

874,043 

Guanajuato, 

300,029 

Tixtla, . , 

404,207 

PacUuca, . 

924,580 

Guadal.'ijara, . 

650,033 

Toluca, , , 

018,240 

Morelia, , 

150,384 

Cuernavaca, • 

174,000 

Monterey, , 

040,725 

Oajaca, . , 

097,768 

Puebla, , 

153,286 

Qucrclaro, , 

470,500 

San Luis Potosl. 

303,095 

Culiacan, . 

109,383 

Urcs, 

83,707 

San Juan Bautista. 

108,778 

Ciudad Victoria, 

321,005 

'i’laxcala, . 

459.262 

Vera Cruz, , 

■122,305 

Merida, • 

275,990 

Mexico, . 

21,045 

La Paz, , 


Physical Chavaclcr^ &c . — The great mass of tlie 
Mexican territory consists of an elevated plateau, 
formed by an expansion of the Cordilleras of Central 
America (q. v.), from which terraced slopes descend 
with a more or less rapid inclination towards tho 
Atlantic on the east, and tho Pacific on the west. 
This vast tract, which extends from 18® to 32® N. 
lat., and from 95® to 115® W. long., comprises one 
of tho richest and most varied zones in tho world ; 
forayhilc its geographical position secures to it a 
tropical vegetation, the rapid differences of elevation 
which characterise it, afford it the advantao-es of 
temperate climates, in which all tho varieties of our 
European flora and fauna can come to perfection ; 
and it thus combines within its limits an almost 
unparalleled exuberance and multiplicity of natural 
products. The table-lands of M. lie at elevations 
varying from 6000 to more than 9000 feet above 
tho level of the sea, and exhibit great differences of 
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hivcl and varieties of aoiL Tlic-y gcnorally inoline ^ vegetation heyond the cactus and some lo-.v gra^^ee. 
nortliv/ard, and are for the most part girt in by lov/ J Tlie plains, moreover, contain the beds of numerou;! 
mountain cliains, among v/iiich rise individual lofty dry salt lakes, }jufc this is chiefly the case on the 
Dealt!', as Coflre de I'erote (Kl.'lOO feet), Orizava , north and east of the table-land. The v.estern pari'. 


(I7,il70 feet), and otheni ; while they are interr-ect'd 
by higher range.s, aUive which tower a few cones, as 
Lstaecihuatl, tfie White Wonmn (1.7,700 feet), and the 
volcano of PopoeatajK^tl, or the Smoking Mountain 
(17,^30 feet). TJiese volcanoes and rever^il others of 
le^.s note, lying v.-ithin the jiaralleLs of IS"* 15' and 
If)'' N. lai, form a tran.sverae volcanic band 
betv/een the two ocean'', and do not follow the 
inclination of the central chain, as is the case in the 
volcanoes of South America. Volcanoes also occur 
i.solatcd, as, for instance, in the plain of Mixtecapan, 
2tJOO feet above the sea, where, in 1750, the volcano 
of .Torullo, wliich still emits smoke, was formed 
after an eruption by v/hieh a surface of many sejuare 
miles was raised several feet above the level of the 
pilain ; in fact, every jiart of the Mexican terri- 
tory betrays the volcanic nature of its formation, 
although neither carth'iuakes nor any other active 
phenomena liave of late been of frequent occur- 
rence. OOio principal cliain, intersecting the table- 
land, is the .Sierra iladre, or Tepe .Suene, in which 
lie tlie cliief gold and silver mines, and which, after 
traversing tlie states of Queretaro and Guanajuato, 
divide.s into three main branches, the central of 
svhich forms the water-shed between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. In addition to these 
great cliains, the Mexican territory is intersected 
b^ numerous lesser ranges, v/hich on the Pacific 
Bide break up the terraced declivities into innu- 
merable deeply-cleft valleys, which assume almo.st 
the character of steeji ravine.s near their junction 
svith the narrow littoral plains of the Pacific 
Ocean. Violent storms rage on this coast, blowing 
from the south-west during the hot months, svhen 
tlie climate is as prejudicial to whites as on the 
Mexican Gulf, although it is not visited by the 
yellovr fever. M may be said to be generally 
deficient in navigable rivers ; for although some of 
the largest liave a course of more tlian 1000 miles, 
few are free from rapids. The Eio .Santiago, or 
Ilio Grande, with a course of 500 miles, is broken 
near Guadalajara by 00 falls in the space of 
less than three miles ; the Rio Grande del Kortc, 
v/hich forms in its lower courses the boundary 
between M. and the United States, has a winding 
course of nearly 1800 miles, but it is only navi- 
gable for small I'ailing-ve.ssels to Matamoras, 00 
miles from its mouth, where a bar and numerous 
shoals prevent the passage of large vc.sselB. A 
similar remark ajiplies to the majority of the rivers 
whioli fall into the Gulf of Mexico. The eastern 
coast generally presents great obstacles to navi- 
gation, as it is low and sandy, unbroken by bays or 
inlets, and lined liy ssndbanlui several miles in 
width ; tlie only points of access lieing the mouths 
of rivers, whicli are not good roadsteads, as, with few 
exceptions, the rivers have little svater, except at 
the rainy season, svliich generally sets in about 
.Tune, accompanied by overpowering heat, during 
the prevalence of which the yellow lever, or vomito 
prido, rages like a pest in all the low lands. hL is 
on the whole liadly supplied with svater; and since 
the .Spaniards have discontinued the system of irri- 
gation, which was followed by the Aztec races svith 
no much success, many tracts have liecome barren, 
and umiiiited for the purposes of human occupation. 
A great portion of the table-lands can only be used 
for pasture. .Springs are rare, and many of the rivers 
flow in deep mountain-beds, svitliout receiving 
smaller tributaries, while the rapid evaporation 
on a light soil, covering porous rooks, leaves the 
surface dry and hot, and unable to support any 


of the plateaux betv.’een 100’ and 102’ W. Jong, 
(known as tlie Baxio) yiehl, by careful irrigati'm, 
rich crops of maize and wheat, and rank among the 
most fertile agricultural districts of Mexico. Tbey 
are, however, here and there interrupted by sterile 
tracts, either covered by stone.s, and then known 
as ‘pedegral,’ or svith lava, when they are charae- 
terised as a mol poin (bad country). In contra<d; 
with the.se unprofitable districts, the plains are occa- 
sionally broken by depressions of the soil, known as 
Jiarranme, descending sometimes 1000 feet, and 
measuring several miles across, svhich are covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation of trees and shrubs, 
and watered by small streanss running through the 
middle of the valley, il. lias numerous lakes, but 
few of any importance ; that of Chapala in .lalLsco 
is one of the most considerable, being more than 90 
miles long. 

Clima).e, Pro'Jvck. — Tlie di Terences of elimate, 
depending upon the diTerent degrees of altitude, are 
so great m hb, that the vegetable products of this 
va.st country include almost all tliat are to be found 
betv/een the equator and the polar circle. In the 
course of a few hours, the traveller may experience 
every gradation of climate, embracing torrid heat 
and glacial cold, and pass tlirough diTerent zones of 
vegetation, including wheat and the sugar-cane, the 
ash and the palm, apples, olives, and guavas, 'The 
Spaniards, on their first occupation of iL, distin- 
guished its great climatic divisions under the charac- 
teristic names, which arc still retained, of the Tierras 
Calitntca (hot or littoral lands), Tkrrat Templodaji 
(temperate lands), and Tkrras Frias (cold or high 
lands). The mean annual heat of the Tierras Cali- 
entes is 77°; and the soil, which is generally fertile, 
produces maize, rice v/here water can be procured, 
for irrigation, bananas, pine-apples, oranges, manioc; 
and sarsaparilla, jalap, and s’anilla in the littoral 
Bv/ampy forests. This tract has only two seasons — 
the winter, or season of north winds, and the sum- 
mer, or season of breezes. In the former, the hurri- 
canes arc the terror of navigators, but the coast is 
clear of yellow fever, which prevails in the hot 
season. On the medium elevatious of the Tierra.s 
Templadas, the temperature Is extremely equable, 
varying only from about 70’ to 80’ E. ; tlie climate 
healthy, and wherever water Is abundant, a per- 
petual summer reigns, yielding a varied and active 
vegetation, which embraces all the cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables of Central and Southern Europe, 
amongst which maize, orange-s, lemons, grapes, and 
olives are produced in the most exuberant abund- 
ance. Tlie Tierras Frias, v.’hich would scarcely 
have been characterised as cold by di.scoverers 
belonging to a less southern climate than .Spain, 
possess a generally temperate climate, the mean 
annual heat ranging between CG’ and C8’ F. ; but 
on the highest of the table-lands, the air is keener, 
and the soil more arid, and agriculture is limited to 
the cultivation of barley and of the agave, or Mexi- 
can aloe, which held the place of the vine among 
the ancient Aztecs, and is still extensively culti- 
vated for the sake of its juice, which is made 
into the fermented drink known under the name' of 
piilquc. In addition to the vegetable products 
already referred to, hL yields coTee, tobacco — 
whose grouth is, however, limited by governmental 
restrictions— yams, capsicums, pepper, pimento, in- 
digo, ipecacuanha, dragon’s-blood, copaiva, fan-palms, 
india-rubber trees, mahogany, rosewood, ebony, &c. 

The products of the mines, which ranlc among the 
richest in the world, include the precious metals. 
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The gold-mines of M. occur principally on the west 
side of the Sierra hladre, north of 24“ N. lat., and, 
until the discover 3 ’ of the metal in Apstr.alia, their 
jneld surpassed the produce of any other part of 
the world. Silver mines abound in M., and the 
argentiferous veins, which may be said to intersect 
everj- part of the western declivities of the Andes, 
occur in some places, as in the Vela Madrc lode .at 
Guanaju.ato, in beds varying from 10 to 50 j'.ards 
in depth; the precious metal being in these cases 
inttnnixed with sulphur compounds, antimonj’, .and 
arsenic. But although these mines possess the addi- 
tional spoci.al advantage of being situated in*fertile 
districts, affording abundant food to miners and 
their cattle, their avorldng has been verj’- imperfectly 
carried on, owing to the unsettled state of the 
country-. At the cV)se of the last, and the beginning 
of the present centur 3 ’', the annual value of tlio gold 
and silver of M. w.as upwards of £6,000,000, of 
which -r'tths avere yielded by the silver; but the 
politic.al disturbances, preceding and consequent on 
the avars of independence, haa*o a'cry considerably 
reduced tliis sum, .which has prob.ably never been 
reached since hi. avas finally separated from the 
mother-countr 3 -. In addition to gold and sila-cr, M. 
3 ’ields tin, antimon 3 ’, mercury, copper, lead, iron, 
and zinc ; avhilo c.arbonato of soda, used in smelting 
silver, is found cr 3 ’stallu!cd on the surface of Eovcr.al 
lakes, and occurs, together avith common s.alt, in 
dr 3 ’ seasons, on the more arid parts of the sm-face of 
the cloa’atcd table-lands. 

Cattle, horses, asses, mules, and sheep abound in 
M, avhere, in consequence of the c.\-tent and c.xcel- 
lence of the pasture-grounds, all the domestic 
animals introduced from the Old World h.aa-c multi- 
plied exoessia'cl 3 ’. Buffaloes feed in the lower plains ; 
goats and sheep are plentiful; the tapir, avolf, 
American l 3 -nx, jaguar, wild-cat, sever.al species of 
the skunk, the broavn porcupine, sta.ij, deer, &c., arc 
to bo found. Parrots, humming-liirds, and avild 
game birds, including turkeys, are abundant; and 
almost all the lakes yield largo quantities of fish. 
The cochineal insect and the sdk-avorm are reared 
avith great success on the table-land of Mixtcc.apan. 

Commerce, Ac . — Notwithstanding the enormous 
ada'ant.ag03 presented by her natural productions, 
and the important geogr.aphical position avhich she 
occupies between the Atkantio and the Pacific, M., 
owing to her unsettled go\-ernmcnt, and tho consc- 
()uent insconrit 3 ’ of Iff® •"'od property, luis not been 
able to dca-elop her foreign commerce beyond the 
a'.alnc of about 10 millions sterling. The precious 
metals constitute, it is estimated, nearly -,”ctlis of ' 
tho exports, tho remainder bein^' made up by pro- 
ductions of the soil, and industrial products, such ' 
ns cotton, avoollcn, and silk goods, soap, leather, ' 


saddlery, gold and silver lace, cigars, brandy, &c. 
England, Prance, Hamburg and Liibeck, and tlie 
XTmted .States of America are the principal powers 
with whicli M. maintains relations of foreign com- 
merce ; while the city of Mexico is the chief focus of 
interaal trade, and Vera Cruz the principal port for 
maritime commerce. Tho total value of the foreign 
trade of M. in 1873 w.as — for imports, £0,600,000 ; for 
exports, £5,100,000. For the number of sliips 
entering and clearing the ports of hi., see VenA 
Cnuz and Tajitico. M. possesses about 400 miles of 
railway, tho lino from Vera Cniz to hlexico being 
one of the most wonderful pieces of engineering 
enterprise in the world. The anninal traffic amounts 
to about 250,000 passengers, and 190,000 tons of 
freight. Tho financial condition of M. h.as been 
.allowed to fall into such disorder since the estab- 
lishment of independence, that the expenditure has 
been continu.ally increasing beyond tho receipts. 
According to tho printed cstimnte.s, tho estimated 
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it amount of the budget for 1875-G was £4,760,000. 
I, The tot<aI expenditure for the same year •was esti- 
r mated at £4,980,(^00. The revenue is derived m.ainly 
£ from the customs. The total .amoimt of the natiomal 
e debt cannot bo stated. The loans contracted by 
fc the imperi.al government are entirely repudiated by 
the present government. 

t Army, Navy, Ac . — In accordance with the old eon- 

3 stitution of hL, tho standing army was to consist of 
3 26,000 men, with a reserve of 65,000 men ; but this 
I number, which had fallen to nearly half the re- 
- quired force in 1855, has been so extensively reduced 
! since that period by continual civil wars, that, 
1 according to Spanish authorities, the government of 
r the hate President Juarez, on the bre.aking out of 
! hostilities with the French in 1862, was unable to 
bring into the field more than 5000 infantry, 800 
cavalry, and 9500 of tho n.ational guard. The total 
E strength of the army is now estimated at about 
! 20,000 men. The navy consisted of only some 300 
[ men, while the fleet numbered only 9 small ships of 
' in all between 30 and 40 cannon. 

[ Education in M., long in the lowest possible con- 
: ultion, even nmong the wcaltliicr’ classes, is now 
8tc.adily imprortng. Liber.al .allowances have been 
, m.adc by tho central and st.ate governments for 
: establishment of new schools, &,c. In 1873 there 
were in M. nearly 4000 pubUc schools, with .about 
190,000 scholars. 

Jlcliyion,Ac . — The Homan Catholic is thedominant 
church of M., but .all other sects .are tolerated- M. 
has 3 harohbishops and 10 bishops. Tho adminis- 
ti-ation of justice is not what it should be, but is not 
so inefficient, nor the courts so corrupt, .as formerly. 
Brigand.ago aud smuggling endanger personal seou- 
rit 3 ', .and seriously damage the resources of tho 
nation, but are gradiuilly disappearing. 

Tho supreme power of the state was, in 1858, 
vested in the hands of Benito Ju.arcz, wlio was 
to bc.ar tho title of Constihitional President, and 
administer public affairs in conjunction with a 
legislative congress, composed of .a chamber of sena- 
tors and a lower house of representatives. Each 
province was to elect two senators aud one deputy 
to every 40,000 inh.abit.ants, and was, moreover, 
to have a separate provincial Wisl.ativo chamber, 
presided over by its governor. President Juarez is 
undoubtedly, along with General Iturbidc, to be 
reg.arded as the most distinguished character in 
modem Mexico. Tho unfortunate Maximilian was 
a mere episode in tho career of the country. A 
Provision.al liegency of tho Mexican Empire was 
ajipointed by the Junta Superior del Qohierno ; 
which w.as itself constituted (IGth Juno 1863) by a 
decree of Marshal Fore 3 ', leader of tho French army 
of invasion. It was composed of 35 members. TJiis 
Junta at tho same time established, under French 
influence, an Assembly of Notables, whom it charged 
with deciding in the name of tho people wh.at form 
of government M. should adopt. On tho 10th of 
July 1863, this body, by an overwhelming m.ajority, 
decided in favour of a constitution.al hereditary 
monarchy, and that tho now ruler should bear ‘the 
title of Emperor of Mexico. See hlcxico, in Surp., 
Vol. X. The present constitution dates from 1857. 
Tho executive power is vested in a president, elected 
by universal suffrage, for a period of 6 years. The 
legisl.ative power is confided to a congress consisting 
of a House of Ileprescnt.ativcs (one for each 80,000 
inhabitants), and a senate (with two members for 
each state). 

History of Mexico . — Tho history of ancient M. 
cxliibits two distinct and widely-differing periods, 
the former of which, that of tho Toltocs, appears 
to have begun in the 7th, and ended with the 
12th c. ; while the second, that of tho Aztecs, began 
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in the year 1200, and may be said to have been 
closed by the conquest of Cortes in 1519 ; for 
although the race has maintained occupation of the 
Mexican territory, its existence as a nation ceased 
■with the Spanish domination. The origin and primi- 
tive seats of the Toltecs are shrouded in mystery; 
and aU that ■we leam of this people is, that they 
came from the north, from some undefined locality, 
which they designated Tullan, and from whence 
they brought to the valley of Mexico the first ele- 
ments of civilisation. Their laws and usages stamp 
them as a people of mUd and peaceful instincts, 
industrious, active, and enterprising. They ciUti- 
vated the land, introduced maize and cotton, made 
roads, erected monuments of colossal dimensions, 
and built temples and cities, ■whose ruins in vari- 
ous parts of New Spain still attest their sldU in 
architecture, and sufficiently explain why the name 
Toltec should have passed into a synonym for 
architect. They knew how to fuse metals, cut and 
polish the hardest atones, fabricate earthenware, and 
weave various fabrics : they employed hieroglyphics 
for the record of events, were acquainted "with the 
causes of eclipses, constructed sun-dials, devised a 
simple system of notation, and measured time by a 
solar year, composed of 18 months of 20 days each, 
adding 5 complementary days to make up the 3G5, 
and intercalating 12A days at the expiration of every 
52 years, which brought them ■within an almost inap- 
preciable fraction to the length of the tropical year, 
as established by the most acenrate observations. 
These and other arts, rvith a mild form of religion, 
and a simple but just mode of administering the 
laws, the Toltecs bequeathed to the Aztecs, who 
engrafted upon the civilisation of their predecessors 
many fierce and sanguinary practices in their reli- 
gious, and many puerile usages in their social life. 
Nothing is Icnoivn of the exact time, and still less 
of the manner and causes of the departure of tho 
Toltecs from M. ; but' it has been conjectured that 
they went towards tho south, and that the colossal 
architectiu-al remains of the cities of Palenque, 
ITxmal, and Mitla, in Central America, arc the 
work of their hands. The Aztecs, ns wo have 
said, imparted to the institutions of the Toltecs a 
tinge of their oivn sombre cruelty, and produced an 
anomalous form of civilisation, wliich astonished 
the Sp.iniards by its mingled character of mildness 
and ferocity. Lilrc tho Toltecs and the Chichmccs, 
a rude tribe who had succeeded them, the Aztecs 
c.ame from tho north, and after wandering from 
jilace to place, founded in 1325 the city of Tenoch- 
titlan, or hicxico. On tho arrival of the Spaniards, 
their empire was found to c.xtend from ocean to 
oce.an, stretching on tho Atlantic from 18° to 21° 
N. lat., and on the Pacific from 14° to 19’ N. lat. 
Their government was an elective empire, tho 
sovereign being selected from the brothers of tho 
deceased prince, or, in default of them, from his 
nephews. Their laws were severe, but justice was 
administered in open courts, the proceedings of 
which were perpetuated by means of picture-written 
records. 

The Aztecs believed in one supreme inirisible 
creator of all things, tho ruler of the universe, named 
Taotl — a belief, it is conjectured, not native Ito 
'them, but derived from their predecessors, the 
Toltecs. Under this supreme being stood 13 chief 
and 200 inferior divinities, each of whom had his 
sacred day and festival. At their bead "was the 
patron god of the Aztecs, the frightful Huitzilo- 
pochtli, tho Mexican Mars. His temples ■were the 
most splendid .and imposing ; in every city of the 
empire his altars were drenched with the blood 
of human sacrifice. Cortes and his companions 
(see Diaz) were permitted by Montezuma -to 
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enter that in the city of Mexico, and to behold the 
god himself. ‘He had a broad face, wide mouth, 
and terrible eyes. He was covered ■with gold, 
pearls, and precious stones; and was girt about 
■with golden serpents. .... On his neck, a fitting 
ornament were the faces of men ■UTought in silver, 
and their hearts in gold. Close by were braziers 
with incense, and on the braziers three real hearts 
of men who had that day been sacrificed’ (Helps’ 
Spanish Conquest in America, vol. II., book x.,'chap. 
4). The smeU of the place, -we -are told, was like 
that of a slaughter-house. To supply victims for 
these sacrifices, tho emperors) made ■war on all 
tho neighbouring and subsidiary states, or in case 
of revolt in any city of their dominions, and le^vied 
a certain number of men, women, and children by 
wayi of indemnity. The victims were borne in 
triumphal processions and to the sound of music, to 
the summit of the gre.at temples, where the priests, 
in sight of assembled crowds, bound them to tho 
saerihcial stone, and opening the breast, tore from 
it the bleeding heart, which was either laid before 
the image of their gods, or eaten by tho worshippers, 
after having been carefully cut up and mixed with 
maize. In the years immediately preceding the 
Spanish conquest, not less than 20,000 victims were 
annually immolated. These atrocities were incon- 
gruously blended 'with milder forms of worship, in 
which fruits, flowers, and perfumes were ofl'ered 
up amid joyous outbiursts of song and dance. 
According to their m;^hology, Taotl, who delighted 
in these purer sacrifices, had once reigned in 
Anahnao (a name which at first probably applied 
only to the country in the immediate vicinity of 
tho capital, though afterwards it was applied to the 
whole Aztec empire) in tho golden age of tho world, 
but being obliged, from some unexplained cause, 
to retire from earth, ho departed by w.ay of tho 
Mexican Gulf, promising to return. This tradition 
accelerated the success of the Spaniards, whose light 
sldns and long dark hair and beards were regarded 
ns evidenees of their affinity vith tho long-looked- 
for di^vinity. The Mexican priesthood formed a rich 
and powerful order of tho state, and were so numer- 
ous ■that Cortes found as many as 5000 attached to 
the great temple of Me.xico. Tho education of the 
young of both sexes remained till tho age of puberty 
in the hands of tho priests and priestesses ; and tho 
sacordot.al class were thus able to exercise a widely- 
diffused influence, which, under the later rulers, was 
almost equal to that, of tho emperor himself. The 
■women shared in all the occupations of tho men, and 
were taught, like them, tho arts of reading, writing, 
ciphering, singing in cborus, dancing, &c., and even 
initiated in the secrets of astronomy and astrology. 

On tho .arrival of Cortes, in 1519, the Aztec 
throne was occupied by Montezuma, an energetic 
prince, who, .after his election to the throne, araich 
for several generations had been occupied by his 
ancestors, made snccessfiU war on the powerful .and 
highly- civilised neighbouring state of Tlascala, and 
on Nicaragua and Honduras ; after a time, how- 
ever, ho grew indolent, and alienated the aSeotibns 
of his subjects by his arrogance and exactions, 
and by his unremitting devotion to the sen-ices of 
tho temples. Aocordmg to the oracles which he 
frequently consulted, great changes were impending 
over the omiiire, the return of Quetzalcoatl ■u-as near 
at hand, and the fall of his race was impending. 
The tidings of the arrival on the coast of the expe- 
dition of Grigalva in-1518 terrified Montezuma and 
his priestly councillors ; and when the hieroglyphic 
reports of his provincial officers announced tho land- 
ing in the following year of Cortes and his com- 
panions, he endeavoured to propitiate the dreaded 
strangeiB by sending an embassy charged •with 
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vaUiaMe gifts to meet them. The road to Siiccess 
■nras thus open to the Spanish captain, who, with a 
handful of men, advanced from St Juan do Ulloa to 
hi., and gradually subdued the entire empire of the 
Aztecs, whoso p)owor crumbled to dust before the 
greater energy and sup)crior civilisation of their 
Christian invaders. In 1540, M. was imited with 
other American territories under the name of New 
Spain, and governed by viceroys appointed by the 
mother-country. The intolerant spirit of the Catho- 
lic clergy led do the suppression of almost every 
trace of the ancient Aztec nationality and ciidlisa- 
tion, while the strict system of sequestration enforced 
in hi. crippled the resources of the colony ; yet 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, M. r.anked first 
among all the Spanish colonics in regard to popula- 
tion, material riches, and natural products. It may 
be said to have vegelhted for nearly three centmies 
in a state of semi-quiescent prosperity, interrupted 
by few disturb.ances of any kind until the year ISIO, 
when the discontent, whidi had been gaining ground 
against the vice-reg.ol power during the w.ar of the 
mother-country with Napoleon, broke into open 
rebellion under the leadership of a country priest 
named Hid.algo. The defeat and subsequent exe- 
cution of the latter in 1811 put a partial stop to the 
insurrection ; but the atrocities committed under 
the sanction of the new viceroy, Calleja, exasperated 
the 'people, and gave an irresistible impulse to the 
revolutionary, cause. Guerrero and Iturbide in turn 
gained signal advantages over the Spaniards. For a 
time, Iturbide maintamod a scU-ostablished imperial 
rule over the colony ; but on the doirnfall consequent 
on liis tjTannioal abuse of power, a constitutional 
mode of government was inaugiuated, and in 1824 
the independence of M., which had chosen a 
federal republican form of government, was finally 
established, and in the following year definitely 
recognised by every foreign power, except Spain. 
The Mexican war was stained with excesses and 
atrocities on both sides ; but it must be con- 
fessed that the Sp.aniards gained an unenviable 
pre-eminence in regard to the wanton cruelty which 
characterised their method of conducting hostilities. 
AVith them the war was one of cxtemiination, every 
commander being allowed, at his own discretion, 
to hunt dow r and slaughter the insirrgents like 
brutes. The welfare of the now republic was 
unhappily disturbed by constant outbreaks of civil 
war under the leadership of the Escosses, or aris- 
tocratic faction, and the Yorldnos, or democrats ; 
and the historj' of the qu.arter of a contiwy during 
which M has exercised independent power, leaves 
little to reeount beyond ever-recurring acts of 
violence, and the rapid and summary deposition of 
one president after another. In 1830, Texas eeciwcd 
its independence of the Mexican republic, for 
which it had struggled for several years, and .at the 
same period diCferences arose with France, which 
were, however, brought to a peaceful conclusion 
after the taking of Vera Cruz in 1838 by the French 
troops. In 1841, General Santa Anna, on tho retire- 
ment of Bustamente, succeeded in reg.aining the 
direction of affairs, from which he had been more 
than once deposed, and under the title of Dictator, 
exercised the power of an autocratic ndcr. In 1845, 
hi. was compcUed to recognise the independence of 
Texas, which was incorporated with the United 
States, whose troops having entered the Mexican 
territory, provoked a declaration of war on tho 
part of the Mexic.an government. Hostilities were 
carried on with great energy by both parties until 
1848, when peace was finally concluded, after several 
bloody engagements had been fought without any 
definite resiUt on either side ; and the city of 
Mexico had been stormed and taken by tho Ameri- 


cans under General Scott. In 1852, after Santa 
Anna and Herrera had been in tmn deposed and 
recalled to power, a revolutionary movement of 
more than ordinary importance brought General 
Cevallos for a time to the head of affairs ; but, when 
the insubordination and arrogance of the soldiery 
threatened imiversal anarchy, Santa Anna was again 
recalled, 17th March 1853. Having reorganised 
the army, and suppressed by the most cruel severity 
the insurrection of tho fedorals, he declared him- 
self President for life, and thus again rekindled 
civil W'ar. In 1855, he had to flee from the country. 
Since then, utter confusion has prevailed. Santa 
Anna was succeeded by General Alvarez, who held 
ofiice for about two months, after whom came 
General Comonfort, who was forced to resign in 
1658; when a General Zulvago assumed supreme 
power, but was almost immediately deposed by a 
General Eobles. This person also proving a futility, 
Benito Juarez was elected ; but his claims were 
contested by General Miramon — ^the head of the 
priestly and Conservative party — and the country 
was plunged in civil war. The acts of wanton 
aggression and flagrant injustice perpetrated on 
foreigners in hf. during this period of internal 
disorder, during which the Cortes passed an act 
suspending all payments to foreigners for two 
years, could not fail to draw upon the Mexican 
government tho serious remonstrance of those 
European powers whose subjects had just cause of 
complaint;, and the result was to bring a fleet of 
English, French, and Spanish ships into the Mexican 
Gulf for the purpose of enforcing satisfaction. In 
December 1801, the British minister left M., and the 
Spaniards disembarked a force at 'Vera Cruz, and 
took possession of the fort of St Juan d’Dlloa, a 
stop which was soon followed by the arrival before 
tho former city of the alhed fleet. A proclamation, 
signed by the commanders-in-chief of tho throe 
naval divisions, and addressed by them to tho Mexi- 
can people, elicited no satisfactory reply ; and stops 
were .accordingly taken to advance at once upon 
tho capital, ifhis measure alarmed the provisional 
government of M., and brought about an armistice, 
with a view of negotiating a treaty for the future 
regulation of commercial intercourse between M, 
and the gi'eat European powers. This treaty was 
drawn up and provisionally r.atified by the different 
commanders, but not confirmed on the part of 
France, and consequently the French troops retained 
occupation of the Mexican territory after the 
English and Spaniards had declined to join in 
fimthcr hostile demonstrations. In April 18G2, tho 
French emperor formally declared war against the 
government of Juarez, who had assumed arbitrary 
rule as president of tho rcpnbhe. Tho French, 
who spent £8,000,000 on the Mexican expedition, 
did not meet with the sympathy and welcome from 
the people at large which the assumed unpopularity 
of Juarez had led them to anticipate; and, although 
tho taking of Puebla and other decided successes 
gave them a firmer footing in the country, it was 
evident that whatever grievances the Mexican 
nation had against their government, they enter- 
tained a deeply-rooted hatred against foreigners, 
and were ceriainly not prepared to welcome with 
cordial unanimity tho thorough reorganisation of 
their political system, which the European powers, 
with Franca at their head, were initiating for the 
country. — Comp, he Jl/ezique, Ancieri el Modeme, 
par hlichel Chevalier (Haohette, 18G3). See Mexico 
in Sopr., Vol. X. 

MEXICO (City). Mexico, or Mojico, the capital 
of the republic, is situated in 19'’ 20' N. lat., and j 
99’ 5' W. long., .at an . elevation of nearly 7500 ' 
feet above the level of the sea, in the valley of , 
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Tenoolititlan, 21 miles west of Lake Tczcnco. The 
pop. was, in 1873,230,000. This keautiful city, which 
is built on the site of the ancient Tenochtitlan of the 
Aztec empire, is situated on an extensive plateau, 
haraig an area of more than 1700 square miles, 
Burroimded by lofty mountains, and including five 
lakes within its area. The principal streets, which 
all converge towards the great square of Mexico, are 
regularly and well laid-out, broad, clean, and wcU- 
p.avcd and lighted ; but the buildings, both private 
and public, are low, and of a light stylo of architec- 
ture, in consequence of water being foimd in many 
parts of the city at only a few feet below the snr- 
iace, and p.artly from apprehension of earthquakes. 
The Plaza Mayor, one of the finest squares of tho 
western world, contains the cathedral, a spacious 
and imposing building, erected on the ruins of the 
great ieocalU, or temple of the Aztec god Mixitli, 
.and adorned with the hdlcnda, a circular stone, 
covered with hieroglyphics, by which the Aztecs 
used to represent the mouths of the year. The 
palace of the Cortes, in the same square, consists of 
v.arious buildings appropriated to offices of state, 
government schools, and public institutions of vari- 
ous lands, but like ever 3 d;hing else in Mexico, has 
been suffered gradually to fall to decay since the 
evacuation of the Sp.aniards. Mexico contains 
fourteen churches, sonic monasteries and convents, 
and numerous charitable institutions ; the fine 
hospital has been converted into a barrack; and the 
university and academ)i of fine arts, both of whioh 
contain valuable collections of Aztec antiquities, are 
gradually being diverted from their original pur- 
piose. There is a theatre, and a circus for bull-fights ; 
aud in addition to the ordinaiy alameda or public 
walk of a Spanish city, Me-xico is remarkable for the 
extent and beauty of its paseos, or raised paved 
roads, planted with double rows of trees, avhich 
diverge far into the country from every quarter of 
the city. Mexico still boasts a few of the water- 
gardens for which the ancient city was so eelebr.ated, 
and .although no longer floating, as in the days of the 
Aztecs, they form attractive objects in the midst of 
tho surrounding swamps, which, by tho negligence 
of tho Mexicans, have been suffered to increase 
in tho vicinity of the hakes. Tho trade of Mexico 
is chiefly a transit-trade, although it has a few 
manuhaotures, as cigars of superior qiiality, gold-lace, 
hats, carriages, saddlery, &G. ; and those articles, 
together with gold and silver, and some of the 
numerous valuable natur.al products of the Mexican 
plain, it transports, chiefly by moans of mules, to 
Vera Cruz and other ports, importing in return the 
manufactured goods of Eur ope and various coloni.al 
products. 

MEXICO, Gulf of, a basin of tho Atlantic 
Ocean, the estimated extent of which is 800,000 
English square miles, is closed in by tho United 
States on the north, by Mexico on tho west and 
south, aud its outlet on the e.ast is narrowed by 
the jutting peninsulas of Yuc-atan and Elorida, 
which approach within GOO miles of each other. 
Eight in the middle of this entrance is planted tho 
island of Cuba, dividing the strait into two — the 
Strait of Elorida, 120 miles wide, betrveen Cnba 
and Florida, and tho Strait of Yucatan, 105 miles 
wide, between Cuba and Yucatan. The former 
or noi-thern entrance connects tho gulf with tho 
Atlantic Ocean ; the latter or southern, with tho 
Caribbean Sea. The depth of water is supposed 
nowhere to exceed throe-fourths of a mile, yet the 
gulf contains few islands — ^the Florida Keys, the 
deltas of the Mississippi, and a few on the coast of 
Yucatan, being tho most important of them. The 
shores, which are very sinuous, form numerous 
bays, the largest of avhich is tho Bay of Campcachy 
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(q.v.). The co.asts are mostly low and sandy or 
marshy, and are lined with numerous lagoons ; good 
harbours are consequently not numerous, tho best 
being those of Vera Cruz, New Orleans, Pensacola, 
and Havana. Tho gulf is visited by violent northern 

g. alcs called noHes, which prevail from September to 
March, when they attain their maximum force, and 
then immediately terminate. The most remarkable 
feature in connection with the Gulf of M. is tho 
Gulf Stream (q.v.), wliich enters it by the southern 
channel, passes round it, and emefges through the 
Strait of Florida. Owing partly to -the presence 
of this heated current, the temperature of the 
gulf is 8“ or 9’ higher than that of the Atlantic 
in the same latitude. 

MEYEEBEEE, Jakob, ■ commonly called Gia- 
como Meyeubeee, a celebrated musical composer 
of tho present age, av,as the son of a wealthy Jewish 
banker, and was born at Berlin, September 5, 1794. 
Ho was a precocious child, playing tunes on tho 
piano spontaneously (it is said) as early as his fifth 
year. He began to study dramatic composition 
under Bernhard Anselm Weber ; and in 1810 entered 
the school of Vogler at D.armstadt, where he formed 
an intimate friendship avith tho renoivned Karl Maria 
von Weber. While at Darmstadt, he wrote a cantata, 
Ootl und die -Natur. Subsequently, he composed 
an opera, JepJithah, produced .at Munich in l8l2; 
hut though w.armly admired by his friends, Vogler, 
Weber, and others, it fell flat on tho audience, and 
was considered a failure. Ho now proceeded to 
Vienna, where he acquired a brilliant reputation as 
a pianist; but another opera which ho produced 
her'o by command of tho court, Hie leiden Khalifen, 
w.as no more successful than tho previous one. 
Itali.an music was the rage at the time, and nobody 

h. ad a chance who did not imitate Eossiui. M. 
was induced by his friend S.alieri to visit Italy, 
whore ho became an ' enthusiastic convert to the 
now Itali.an school, and began the composition of a 
scries of operas which proved highly popular. We 
may mention his liomilda e Conslanza (performed at 
Padua in 1819), Semiramide (Tiunn, 1819), Emma 
di Itesburgo (Venice, 1820), the first of M.’s com- 
positions that excited a furor; Margherlta d’ Anjou 
(1822), Eside di Grenada (1823), and Crociato 
(Venice, 1825). The last of these afforded, perhaps, 
the most decisive proofs of tho high genius of its 
author, and avas received with great apiplause iu 
Paris, whither M. now proceeded, and took up his 
residence. In 1831, was produced, .after numerous 
rehc.arsals, his Boherl k Eiahle, avhich c<aused .an 
excitement ‘ perhaps imparallcled in the history of 
the P.arisian stage;’ while it avas receteed avith 
nearly as gre,at enthusiasm in England, Italy, 
Austria, and Eussia ; and in 183G, Lcs Huguenots, 
in avhich he reached the climax of his fame. His 
next opera, Le Propheie (1849), fairly sustained his 
reputation. It av.as folloaved by Pierre le Grand 
(1854), JDinorah (1858), and L'Africainc (1805). ' hi. 
died on May 2, 1SG4. 

MEZB'N, or MEZENE, a district town in 'the 
goa-ernment of Archangel, European Eussia, 50 miles 
from the mouth of the riamr of] tho same name, 
remarkable for .the s.almon and herring fisheries 
avhich supply St Petersburg avith frozen hsh during 
winter. Pop. (1807) 1746. 

MEZEN, or MEZENE, a river in -the north of 
Eiu-opean Eussia, rises in the north of the govern- 
ment of Vologda, and floavs north-avest into tho 
White Sea, having a course of about 450 miles. 

ME'ZO-TU'E,atoavn of Hungary, ontheBerettyo, 
an .affluent of the Koros, CO miles south-west of 
Dobreczen. Pottery is made, and there is an 
important market. Pop. (1867) 20,447. 
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MEZZOFANTI, Giuseppe, Caedinai, a remark- 
able linguist, was born, 17th September 1774, at 
Bologna, avliere ho received his education, and 
subsequently (1815) received the office of imiversify 
librarian. In 1831, ho settled in Home, and avaa 
advanced to the dignity of a IMonsignore ; in 1833, 
he was .ajipointed secretarj' of the College of the 
Propaganda ; then keeper of the Vatican Library ; 
and in 1838, he was raised to the dignity of cardinal. 
He died, 15th IMarch 1849, at Borne. M.’s Euro- 
pean reputation was founded, not on any literary or 
le.arncd works that he wrote, but on the almost 
miraculous extent of his linguistic acquisitions. 
Towards the end of his life, he understood and 
spoke fifty-emht difierent tonnes. As early, indeed, 
as 1820, lord Byron called him ‘ a walldng poly- 
glot!, a monster of languages, and a Briareus of 
p.art3 of speech.’ He was not in the strict sense 
a critic.al or scientific scholar; yet, although his 
linguistic skill lay chiefly in verbal knowledge, 
his acquirements in other departments were by 
no means inconsiderable. See Bussell’s Life of 
Cardinal Mezzofanii (Loud. 1858). 

MEZZOTI'HTO. See E.vGp.AnNO. 

MIAGAO, a town in the island of P.anay, one of 
the Philippine Isles, in the province of Hoilo. The 
inhabitants, who are industrious, comfortable, .and 
well educated, are estimated at 31,000 in number. 

MIA'KO, or KIOTO, now called Sat-Kiyo, the 
poient capit.al of Japan, situ.ated in the S.-W. of the 
island of Kipon. Broad and clean streets cross c.ach 
other .at right angles, and the houses are mostly of the 
better class. During the double rule in J.apan, it w.as 
the residence of the hlikado, then only the spir- 
itual emperor, and was and is the stronghold of the 
national religion. Some of the temples are of great 
size and splendour. In 1808, the great revolution 
broke out ; the Shogun, or temporal ruler, was 
deposed ; and the Mikado, who was now invested 
with complete authority, both temporal and spiritual, 
removed his court to Yedo. hlost of the aristo- 
cratic dwellings^ are consequently tenantless, and 
the population in 1872 was under 300,000. M., 

however, is still a great place for J.apanese liter- 
.ature and art and the Consular Heport for 1871 
speaks of the e.'tablishment of 64 public schools for 
boys and girls, besides special provision for instruc- 
tion in English, French, and German. It is also 
celebrated for the manufacture and dyeing of silks. 

MIA'MI, a river of Ohio, United States of 
America, rises by several branches in the western 
centre of the state, and after a south-south-west 
course of 150 miles through one of the richest 
regions of Americ.a, and the important towns of 
Dayton and Hamilton, empties itself into the Ohio 
Eiver, 20 miles west of Cinciimati. It is sometimes 
c.alled the Great M., to distinguish it from the Little 
M., a smaller river, which runs parallel to it, 15 to 
25 miles east, through the Miami Valley. 

MIA'SMA (Gr. pollution; in the plural. Mias- 
mata), or hlALAlilA. It is proved by the 
experience of all ages that there is an intimate 
connection betw'een marshy districts and certain 
diseases, especially the various forms of inter- 
mittent and^ remittent fever ; but the exact nature 
of the noxious agent, and the circumstances on 
which its formation .and extrication depend, are 
even at the present day not altogether established. 
It is clearly neither heat nor moisture, for the 
crews of clean ships, when cruising in the tropics 
at a distance from land, are usually very healthy ; 
nor is it any known gas e.xtricated from the 
marsh, for the gases collected by stirring up m.arshe 3 
(c.arbonio acid, nitrogen, oxygen, and carburetted 


hydrogen) may be inspired without giving rise to any 
symptoms resembling those produced by malaria. 
It may be regarded as an established fact, that 
the noxious agent is a product of vegetable decom- 
position occurring under certain conditions of heat 
and moisture. That vegetable decomposition is 
the source of the poison, is inferred from various 
circumstances. For example, this special morbific 
influence is nowhere so powerful as in the deltas 
and along the b.anks of large tropical rivers which, 
in their flood, bring down the washings of the 
soil, full of vegetable remains, which, upon the 
subsidence of the waters, are left reeking in the 
hot sun. Again, the poison has been traced, in 
v.arious places in Italy, France, and the Nether- 
lands, to the practice of steeping flax in st.agnant 
waters, and even in streams ; and in India, it 
was formerly the custom, after extracting the 
colouring matter, to throw the remains of the 
indigo into large heaps, which, in the course of 
three years, became excellent manure : it was 
foimd, however, that these heaps, alternately soaked 
by the heavy rains and he.ated by a tropic.al sim, 
decomposed and emitted miasmata precisely similar 
in their effects to those produced by marshes. 
Marsh-miasmata are seldom evolved at a tempera- 
ture under 60°, but at and above 80° they are preva- 
lent and severe ; and the nearer we .approach the 
equator, the more violent, as a general rule, do they 
become. Although moisture is necessary to the 
evolution of miasmata, an excess of it often aets as 
a preventive, and by impeding the access of atmo- 
spheric air, retards or prevents decomposition. This 
explains the apparent anomaly of an uncommonly 
rainy season producing opposite effects in different 
localities, sometimes not f.ar distant from one 
another. Thus, in the West Indies, a very rainy 
season induces general sickness in the dry and weU- 
clearcd island of Barbadoes ; while at Trinidad, 
whoso central portions are ‘a sea of sw.amp,’ and 
where it rains nine months in the year, the exces- 
sive rain is a preservative from siolcness ; for in the 
seasons when rain falls only eight months or less, 
the swamps become dry .and exposed to the sim, and 
severe remittent fevers .are sure to follow. 

Chemistry has hitherto failed in detecting any 
special ingredient ,to which the air evolved by 
marshes owes its poisonous qualities. The air 
collected in the most poisonous districts gives, 
on analysis, the same gases existing in the same 
proportions as normal air, nor (if we except the 
observations of Boussingault, which have not been 
confirmed by other chemists) does it give evidence 
of the presence of any organic body. 

The infecting distance of this poison is a subject 
of great practical .importance ; and both the alti- 
tudinal range and the horizontal spread have to be 
noticed. In Italy, it is estimated that an altitude 
of about 1500 feet assures an exemption from marsh- 
poison ; while in the West Indies, an elevation of at 
le,ast 2000 feet is necessary. From observations 
made by Sir Gilbert Blane during the ill-fated 
Walcheren expedition, it appears that, in Europe, 
the horizontal spread of marsh-miasm.ata over fresh 
water is less than 3000 feet ; but over salt water — 
at all events, in the tropics — the horizontal range is 
grc,ater. The extent to which the poison may spread 
horizontally over land, is a much more complicated 
question, and depends, to a gre.at extent, upon the 
nature of th*e soil. The effect of trees in intercept- 
ing miasmata is very rem.arkable, and is probably 
due partly to their condensing the vapours of the 
marsh, and partly to their .altering the direction of 
the current of air. Pope Benedict XIV. caused a 
wood to be cut down which separated Villatri from 
the Pontine Marshes, and in consequence, for many 
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•' Jnost Pcvero and fatal fever jn a 
(listnct previously liealtliy ; and tlie same rc'idta 
iave in many otlier cases folloivcd the removal of 
trees. 

Id ilistrictg ivlicrf thh poimn cxi'tt';, it is fotmtl by 
oxnoneiico tliat tlio'if,* '^v^^o otit of their h(»usc3 
only during the daj*. .after tho inoming fogs liavc 
dTvpcr?cd, and before tlie evening mists aj»pc.ir, 
oltt 11 escape the bad efl-'cts; anti a full meal, with 
.a few grams of quinine, thould be ialccu before 
oxjiosuro to the luoriuiig air by travellers in a 
malarious ditlrict. 

l)r Wood of riiiladilphia bas pointed out tho 
cxtraordinaiy anti very important fact, that mias- 
mata are ncntrali'-cd, decninpodcd, or in some other 
avay rendered innocuous ly the air of large citie**. 
Tliongh malarious tbtoascs maj' rage around a eilv, 
and even invade the outskirts, yet they are unahle 
to penetrate into tho interior, and iiidindn.als svho 
ne\er Ic.ave the thickly ‘Imilt parts almost nlwav.s 
e-cajH'. hat it is in the air of the city which is 
thus incoinnatiblc uith inalariat is unknown; but 
Vorj* probably it is c«iniKcl»il with the re.-uUs of 
combustion, for the lire and nmdci* c*l camps arc 
.VHTted to liavc had the r.ime e^r^,l.t^. 

/,! ab«irit:uua or bill-tribos of 

C hinn. I rtnn the iknun of Chin* •* history*, \V(« find 
the pi onh* «.f the jilnins <..nt* ndmg against tho-e 
the liigh Iniels. nnd to the pri’ciit day tho liard^* 
mounta^inn, r.H ha\e (naintaim<l th**ir indipend- 
eiu'o. 'i liey crjri'-j'it <* 1 ' imm-nms tnbi (K’cupying 
knrg>* jwirtions ot Ku.ing Kuei-tliou*, Yun-inn, 

» 7 C»eIiuen, and a'lj.'.<«nt pitisuK* ». Some of theiu 
oun Chun y f.ua\ . oitur iniu i arc ab 'lulely imlo- 
T>- ivb’iit, 'Jlity an.' Mnalh r in lu/o and ^tattlVe, anti 
have i-liorter in'chs, and tin ir features an* Munewhat 
mofi' angular than th*‘ Chine-e. Tin ir diahet i are 
v.inotis, and vh..lly «lilFennt from the Chiiu e, l)r 
Margdwan <h* rnU.*s tlnm as nkilful m the maim* 
facture of f.wonls. lie has fthnni that the > 1 , <,( 
Jw'dom China ami tin* Karens or hilldnhes of 
luimnh arc idvniicaL— Kcpurti of iJr Margouan'H 
L<ctun-». 

I'irCA (from the nme nnit swlli T.at, Tr.i'o, to 
g 1 itt< r), a inineml enn*'iiting « (.nii.aUy <»f a Mlicale 
of ahiminn. SMiIi uheli are i*iinbin< d i nnll pn*p*>r- 
tiens of j ilicati s ef p^ta di, f -nla. bthia, oxnie of iron, 
n\nle of man^'.inC'v, vCe. aoinrding to which and 
t.ie • um \\ hat \ar\ iiig i \t* nial tharact'-rs, minu’nnis 
ij**cni lji\e l*>Mi iMn*.t:tnt*d by imiunib'gi**t *. 
(‘osiMov M,, a!' I c.^lltd r**rv*-u*M., c**utauis a 
not.ibh* but \ari ible pri*|i(irtn>n •«( hibcate of jHita**]! ; 
it cMitaim ai o a btti- thiuruie. It is a widely 
diffir'd and pl>‘ntiful imier.il, tiitiriiig largi'Iy into 
the coiiiiHj-itinn of irr.uiiti-, mica* kit., ami r..me 
other rock**, veiiu ami ti-*^ur. s t*f whieii it abo oftm 
fills tip. It li.a.'! a htroiij, .ind often almost iiictalhc 
liistn*. It is rernarkalile f..r the nadim s with 
svhich it ^pIIl> into thin tlastic plat, i, which arc 
gener.dly transinn nt. The thimu-t and riaslieilv 
of tln* 5 *,* plates rvadily di-lmgiu-’h tin m from tho ’c 
of talc, and of tlic laminateil sarn ty of g>p-nm; 
they aic nl-o ilcvoul of the greasy feel c>f talc, TIuv 
are loinetimLi not iimrc than om* ;JOO,(MMHU part 
of an inch in tluckiic"!, arc generally <piitc iraus- 
pan nt, and arc therefore much lutd in reltim' 
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objects for thu iiucn>scope. IMalta of M, <tf large 
!ii/e aro nKo ii<^nl in Silivria, IVni, and Jlcxico a'Ta 
Milntitiito f<ir f;la' ) in window.". L:irf;p idal--.", oftvn 
n 3'anl in diaini'tor, are found in tho e oonntrios', and 
in Xornay and Sweden, ^ 1 , i^ advanl.a^oondv 
rnh'titnkd for in lantern", m it hc.ara Midden 
chanoi" of temperature better than gla's and in 
thipTof-war, .a? it ia not liable to be broken pii the 
discharge of cannon. Another use of M. is fori 
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I making an artificial avantnrine ; it is also employed 
[ in a powdered state to give a brilliant appoamnee 

■ to walls, and ns a sand to snrinklo on writins. In 
the state of a very fine powder, it is known as Cat's 

■ Gold or Cal’s Silver, according to its colour. It is 
1 usually colourless, but somotimos avliite, gray, green, 
1 red, brown, black, and rarely yellow, owing to the 
, presence of iron, manganepe, chrome, fluorine, !ec., 
L 111 its composition. It is sometimes found in 
1 beautiful cr}'st.als, wliicli aro generally rhombic or 
. six-sided t.ables. — LtTniA Jf., or LEriDoUTr, con- 
tains lithia in small proportion. It is often of a roso 
colour, or a pcacli-blo.=soin colour. It is used for 
oniamciit.al piirjiosts. It is found in scvoml places 
in ISritaiii.— >L\.nN-i;ii.v Jk, or lliOTlTE, contains 
about ns much magnciia .as alumina. It is often 
dark green. 

MICA-SCIIIST i", next to gners, one of tho 
mo-t njmndant of the Metamorphic Hocks (q. v.). 
It cnnsial.T of nltemato kayors ot mica and quartz, 
but is loiiii times coinpoicd almost entirely of tlio 
thin and sbining jilates or .'■c.ales of mica, and from 
this it pa'=i.s by in'-emible gradations into ckay-slatc. 
The quartz occurs jmre in thin Layers like vein- 
quart/. Garnets are in some districts nhiindant in 
this rock, making up n largo proportion of the 
svhole mass. Mica-senist is hclicvcj to bo a liighl3' 
altered rb.alc or clnj- dejiosit, and tlic component 
miiieml", incindiiig _ the ganicts, to have been 
<levclo]icd under the iiillneiice oi metamorphic action 
from iiialerials nlreadj- exi.'ting in the unaltered 
strat.a. Jn iiiaiiy places, tlio niica-Echiit has a finely 
cornigat.'d (ir wa\y structure. 

MI’CAII, the lixlh (third in the kx.x.) ot tho 
twelve minor proiihets (Mlo.ayahii : Who is like 
unto .lah !), prolnbly a n.ativo of Moresheth, 
propht iul during the reigns of .Totham, .Miaz, and 
llerekiah, and was lliireforc contemjiomty with 
J-.ai.ah, and Jli-sc.a, and Amo’. — ^Thc llooi: or M. is 
la-gariled as divi’ihle into throe part.", c.acli com- 
iii-ncing witli ‘Jle.ir j'e,’ org.anic.alIy connected, 
however, with each other, and'shewing even a pro- 
gre -ive ilevelopm- nt pi i-lea in the mind of the 
writer. The ili .triicfion of P.ain.aria (Israel), tho 
danger .and inb-'fiueiit captivitj- of Judah; tho 
svickidiic.i of the niKr-, tiio pniiifliinents th.at 
overtake the land, the gl.'rious restoration of tho 
lluoeracs-; .Tehov.ah’s ‘controver^-j- with his people’ 
on .account of Ih- ir tin*, his svarning’, his exhort.a- 
tions, .ainl his inbUiiii- promise of forgis-oticss, form 
tin- principal jr-int i of M's pro]>hecies, avhich relate 
f-> till- invasions by .^thalm.ane-er, Sennacherib, the 
Itabyloni.an i xil-, tho return, and the ro-estahlish- 
111- nt of the theoepcv under Zoriibb.abol. Tlie stylo 
of M. is clear, vivid, eonci e. yet riclilj' jiootic.al ; 

- >1110 i-.as'.agei, e-[>- ei.allv in tlic beginning and the 
hast two rbajit-rs, are among the noblest in the Old 
Test, ament. 'The pl.av upon w-onls noticeable in 
1 -ai.ah is also a iiiarlit-d fe.atnro of this avriter. 

MIC 1 I-V 1 :L. AN'G 1 :I ,0 (IIUOX.VHOTTI), avlm, 
in .an ago avheii Christi.in art had reached its zoiiith, 
stood alnio t unrivalled ns .a painter, sciilpfor, and 
architect, wies honi in M 7-1 at Chiiisi, in It.aly. JIo 
ay.a.s ed noble- ori-gin, having elescemlcd oiihisinotlie-r'a 
.side from the niieient f.amilj’ of Caiioss.a, in Tiiscana*, 
while the Jhionarotti had long been .associat-ed avith 


......w st.i.s 

pl.ac- 3 of tni.sl in tlic Tloreiiliiie- rejinblic. M A. 
leanied tlie riidiiiie-nts of painting from Bcrtoldo, a 
pii|iil e-f I)onie>nico Ghirlandaio; .and li.aa'iiig been 
admitted ns ,a {tiideiit into the seminarj' avhich 
w.as cst.abli.shcd hj- Lorenro tho Alagnificent for 
tho sliidj' of ancient art in connection avitli tho 
collections ot slatiiaiy in tho Jlle-dice.an Gnnlcns, he 
attracted tlic notice of Lorenro by the artistic skill 
with avhieli lie liail restored the mutilated licad of a 
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laiigliint; faun, and waa received into tlie palace of and Lives ty Duppa (1806), Harford (1857) and 
the Jiledici, -where he spent several years. Lorenzo’s Wilson (187G). ’ 

if V. .temporary reverses which MICHAEL VI., sumamed Pai^^ologus, emperor 

bofeU the Medici family in consequence of the inca- of Constantinople. See Palajologus. 
pncity of Ins successor, Piero, led M. A. to retire to TiTTrtiTAi?T to c j i 

feoloirna. whence he soon removed to Home, whither tlm moat 

his fame had preceded him. His earliest original ITwroV oX °-’ 

works were a Kneeling Angel, executed for the grave i,;*-! fother Ph-noHn-n v 

of St Hominic, at Bologna ; the statues of Bacchus .C^fistian Benedict Michaehs, a theolo- 

and David at Florence; and a magnificent group onentahst of some distmction, was a pro- 

representing the Mater Hoiorosa, wlldi was placed lim studies at his native 

in'st Peter’l, at Borne. Next in order of time, and, he travelled m_ England and HoUand, 

according to some of his contempowries, fimt in \ f the acquaintance of several cole- 

merit, nSiks M A .’3 great cartoon for the ducal scholars H 1745, he became a professor of 

palace .at Florence, whiSi, together with the pend.ant P^osophy at Gottingen, and took an active part in 
ixccutcd by Leonardo da Vinci, has lon| since i -n ‘"i association there 

perishei This work, which represented a scene in lyO.he was one of the editors of 

the wars with Pisa, when a number of youn- Tier- f geMrlen Anzeigen, and for some years 

ontines, while bathing in the Amo, are mirprked by v ^ hbranan to the nnivemity. 

an attack of tlie Pilans, shewed so marvellous a the Seven Years’ War, he was occupied in 

Imowlcdgc of the anatomical development of the expedition of «Lsoovery 

human figure, .and such extraordinaiy ^facility in the 1° afterwards made by Niebuhr, 
powers of executioii, that it became a sthdy for i f t he -^as almost always 

artists of every land, and by its exceUence created a T 7 T 1 ^ 

new era in art. Pope Julius H. caUed M. A. to f “I vast attain- 

Eome, and commissioned him to make lus menu- and archosoloOT, and his labours 

nicnt, which was to he erected within St Peter’s, w departments of 

Although this work was never completed on the ^ 

colossal scale on which it had been designed, r A ^ 

and was ultimately erected in the church of St ’ ^^1 '' 

Pietro ad Vincida,lt is a magnificent composition, Slatv 
and is memorahlo for ha\-ing given occasion to the Srinhir^^ ^He 
rooonstruotion of St Peter’s on its present sublime wb^^f^tTtWnlr 

plan, in order the better to adapt it to the colossal -i1 

dimensions of the proposed monument. Tho pope ^ ho seeks copstantly to prove 

insisted upon M. A. pa&ting with his own hand tL Mosaic legislation was, 

ceUing of the Sistino Chapel, and, although imwill- 

ingly, ho began in 1508, .and completed within less « 0 “sMered a Divine revektion. _ Many of his pupils 

tlmn two ye^ars his colokal task, which proved one th^Uhfre^in 

of tho most marvellous of his works. The sub- at .! umvcrsities. _ 

jects of these cartoons are taken from tho book of <Mnycm 

Genesis, while hotwoen these anitho representa- Vi? il“ ^ Ar' 

tions of the persons of tho Saviour’s genealogy are (R^ojf^pvLk ^770^1775 Fn^i;^‘’bTDr 

colossal figures of prophets and sibyls. a£ A.’s J q ’ 

SlTn-hh h^Lco X anZecefsim Gotri7r2iS. See krietvsSiimg wi, 

She fo4w ravtg employoT yc^t 

excavating roads for tho transportation of marble MI CHAELMAS DAISY. See Asteh. 
from Carrara, and in other ignoble labours. The SIICHAELMAS DAT, one of tho English 

Florentines and Bolognese -vied with the pontiffs in qu.artor-days for payment of xent by tenants — ^viz., 
trying to secure his services ; and to his sidll as an 29tli Septemher. jSlichaelmas term is one of the 
engmeer Florence w.as indebted for the plans of the four legal terms during which the English courts of 
fortifications by which she was enabled for a pro- law and equity sit daily for despatch of business, 
longed time to resist the attempts of tho hlcdici to It begins on the 2d, and ends on tho 25th November, 
recover possession of the city after their expulsion Michaelmas Head Court is the name given in Scot- 
from it. On the surrender of Florence, ho returned land to the annual meeting of heritors or freeholders 
to Borne, where his great picture of tho Last Judg- of each county to revise the roll of freeholders, tho 
raent was painted for the altar of the Sistino ChapoL duties being now discharged by the Commissioners 
This colossal fresco, ne.arly 70 feet in height, which of Supply. 

avas completed in) 1541, ayas regarded by contem- MICHELET, Jules, a brilliiint French historian, 
poraty critics as having surpassed all his other bom at Paris 21st August 1798. He studied avith 
works for the unparalleled powers of invention and great success under Yiilemain and Leclerc, and* at 
the consummate knowledge^ of tho human figure the age of 23 hecame a professor in the CoUdgo 
avhioh it ^splayed. After its completion, hi. A. Kollin, avhere he taught history, philosophy, and 
dev'otod himself to the perfecting of St PeteFs, the classics. In 182G, ho published Les Tableaux 
which, by the touch of his genius, was converted Sgiidironiques de VHisloire Modernc, and avas named 
from a mere Saracenio h<all into the most superb Master of Conferences (Mailre des Conferences) at 
model of a Christian churcE _ Ho refused all remu- tho Ecole Iformale. After the revolution of 1830, ho 
neration for this labour, which he regarded as a was chosen head of the historic section, intnisted 
service to the_ glory of God. AI. A. died in 1563, at with tho care of tho archives of the kingdom. 
Borne, but bis remains were removed to Florence, assistant to Guizot at the Sorhonne, and -tutor to 
aad laid -ivithin the church of Santa Croce. His the Princess Clementine, daughter of the French 
piety, benevolence, and liberality made him generally king, and published several valuable hooks, siioh 
beloved ; and in the history of art, no name shines as PrSets de VHisloire Moderne (1833, of which 
-ivith a more imsullied lustre than that of Alichael there ha-ye boon more than 20 editions). Precis de 
Angolo. — See Vasari’s FiVe de' Pitiori (Eng. trans), VHisloire de France jusqu'd la Bivolution Franfaise 
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(the 7th edition of 'which appeared in 1842), Mcmoirea 
de I/uthci' (1835), Origines du Droit JTranfais 
cherchees dans Jes SymboJcs et Dormules du Droit 
Universel (1S37). In 1833, he succeeded Daunan 
in the College de Prance, and Comte Eeinhard in 
the professorship of Moral Pliilosophy. Ho now 
plunged into controversy ■with all tlie vivacity and 
impetuosity of his nature. The Jesuits were the 
grand objects of liis dislike; and eloquence, sarcasm, 
sentiment, and histor}’ were all brought to bear upon 
them with brilliant effect. Three books were the 
fruits of his polemic: Des Jesiiits, in conjunction 
with Edg.ar Quinct (1843) ; Du Pritre, dc la Femme, 
et de la Famille (1844) ; Du Peuple (1846). In 1847 
appeared the first volumo of his Histoire de la 
Jicvohtlion; and it was finished in 1853, in C vols. 
When tho affair of 1848 broke out, acting more 
wisely than most of his learned eonfreres, he declined 
to take an active part in political straggles, and 
quietly pursued his literary avoc.ations. He, how- 
ever, lost his situation in the Archives Office after 
tho coup d’etat, by refusing to take the o.ath of 
aUegianee to Louis Napoleon. Other worlcs of his 
were L'Ohcau (I85G), L'lmcclc (1857), L’Amour 
(1858), and La Femme (1859) ; La Mcr (1861), La 
Sorciure (1862), La Bible dc VJInmanitc (186-1) ; and 
Nos Fils (1869), a plea for compulsory edmation. 
His master-piece is his Histoire de France, continued 
”1 {H^loire de la Revolution Franfaise, and Histoire du 
XIX"- Sieclc. M. died in 1874. 

MI'OHIGAN, one of tho United States of 
America, lying in lat. 41” 40—48” 20' N., and long. 
82® 25' — 90® 34' W. It is bounded on the N. by 
Lake Superior and St Mary’s River; E. by Hake 
Huron, River and Lake St Clair, Detroit River and 

L. ake Erie ; S. by the states of Ohio and Indiana ; 
and W. by Lakes Jlichigan and Wisconsin, and has 
an area of 56,243 square miles, or 35,995,520 acres. 
It is divided into 77 counties. 'The capital is Lan- 
mngj the chief towns arc Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
East Sagimaw, Jackson, Bay City, Sagin.aw City, &c. 

M. IS divided by Lakes Michigan and Huron into 
two Jrregidar peninsulas— tho ‘upper, n wild and 
rough region of mountains and forests, containin"' 
about one-third tho .area of tho state, lies between 
the northern portions of Lakes hliohigan and Huron, 
and Lake Superior ; while tho lower is nearly enclosed 
m a vast horse-shoe bend of Lakes hlichigan, Himon, ' 
Erie, and the connecting straits and rivers. In the 
upper peninsula are tho Porcupine Mountains, lisin" 
to a heidit of 2000 feet, with sandy plains anS 
forests. The southern is a level, rich, fertile conntiy ' 
of praines .and oak-openings, w.atercd by numer- ' 
ous nvers, .as the Grand. K.alimazoo, Muskegon, ' 
oagmaw,^&c. Tho lower iieuiusula is of limestone ^ 
str.ata. with coal and gypsum; the upper, of azoic ^ 
formations, witli mctamorphic slates, gneiss rocks ^ 
trap, and rich mines of copper .and iron. The ' 
climate is mild in the southern, and cold .and bleak ' 
m the northern regions. The southern portion pro- ^ 
duces wheat, maize, fraits, butter, cheese, .and wool ^ 
in great .abundance. Vast quantities of jiine-lnmber 
are exported from tho northern h.alf of tho state, f 
The principal manufactures are flour .and woollens, t 
The extensive coast and rivers afford great facilities 1 
to navigation, while several railways traverse tho I 
state. The government is similar to those of the o 
other states, and tho school-system is b.ased on that a 
of Prnssi.a, ■u’ith .abund.ant revenues from public lands, s 
The university of hL at Ann Arbor has 44 iirofessors, i’ 
and a foundation of 1,000,000 acres of land. The a 
only charge to students who are resident in M. is 
W doll.ars admission, and 15 dollars annu.al fee. n 
Detroit was settled by the French in 1610, who .also o 
established a trading port at Mackinaw at about d 

the same period. Tho British took Detroit in 1812. u 
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es but restored it at tho end of tho war. The state 
is was admitted to the Union in 1837. Pop. in 1810, 
it 212,207; in 1850, 397,654; in 1870, 1,184,296. 

MICHIGAN, a lake in the United States of 
Americ.a, the second in size of the five great fresh-, 
water hakes, and tho only one lying wholly in tho 
“ United St.ates, h.a-ving Michigan on the N. and E., 
.and Wisconsin on the W. It is 320 miles long, 70 
h miles, in mean breadth, and 1000 feet in mean depth. 
^ It is 578 feet above the level- of the sea, and has 
been found by aocur.ate observations' to have a lunar 
“ tidal w.ave of three inches. It is tho outlet of 
^ numerous rivers, and is connected by a canal, and 
^ sometimes by flooded rivers, ■with tho Mississippi, 
which is believed to h.ave been its ancient outlet. Its 
princip.al harbours .are those of Cliicago, Milw.aukee, 
® and Grand Haven; and its bold and, at certain 
^ seasons, dangerous shores arc guarded by 23 hght- 
“ houses. It forms, 'U'ith tho lower lakes and the St 
La'HTcnce, a natural outlet for one of the richest 
^ gr.ain-gro'wiug regions in the avorld. 

3 MI'CROCOSM AND MACROCOSM. The 
, belief, current in ancient times, that the avorld or 
j cosmos was animated, or had a soul (see Anxma 
[ Mundi), led to the notion, that the parts and 
members of organic beings must have their counter- 
[ parts in the members of the cosmos, '^us, iu a 
, hymn .ascribed to Orpheus, tho sun .and moon are 
looked upon as the eyes of the .anim.ating godhead, 

, the e.arth and its mountains as his body, ■tho ether 
as his intellect, the sky as his wings. 'The natunal 
; philosophers of tlio 16th c.— Paracelsus .at their 
_ head-— took up this notion anew in a so.mowhat 
J modified shape, and considered tho world as a 
; human org.anism on tho largo scale, and man ns a 
' world, or cosmos, in miniature ; henco they called 
man a microcosm (Gr. little world), and the universe 
itself, the macrocosm (great world). With this was 
associated tho belief, that the ■vital movements of 
tho microcosm exactly corresponded to those of the 
macrocosm, and represented them, as it were, in 
copy ; and this led natur.ally to the further ass>mip- 
tion, th.at tho movements of tho stars must exercise 
an influence on tho temperament and fortunes of 
men. See Asthology. 

MICROCO'SMIC SALT is a tribasic phosphate 
of Bod.a, oxide- of ammonium, and water, which 
crystallises ■with 8 cquiv.alents of w.ater, its formula 
being Na 0 ,H 4 N 0 ,H 0 ,P 05 -)- SAq. It is prepared 
by mi.xing a hot solution of 6 parts of phosphato 
of soda ■U’ith a concentr.ited solution of 1 part of 
mun.ato^ of nmraom’.i, when the microoosmie salt 
crystallises in large transparent prisms, while com- 
mon s.alt rem.ains in solution. On tho applic.ation of 
hc.at, it first loses its water of ciystallisation, and 
then its oxide of ammonium and b.asio w.ater, so tli.at 
only met.aphosph.ato of soda rem.ains, which, from 
its ready fusibility into a colourless glass, is a-alu- 
ablo as a flux in blow-pipe experiments. See Blow- 
pipe. This s.alt occurs in decomposed urine. 

MICEOLE'STES (6r. little robber), a genus^ of 
fossU insectivorous mammals, avhoso remains supply 
the c.arllest eridence of tho e.xistence of w.arm- 
blooded quadrupeds on the globe. As yet, nothing 
but a few teeth have been found, in the bone-beds 
of tho Upper Triassic sj-stem in Wurtomberg, and of 
apjiarently the same age near Erome, in Somerset- 
I shire. They app.arently belonged to small insect- 
ivorous .animals, but no living quadruped presents 
.any close .affinity to them. 

MIORO'METER (Gr. mikros, little; metron, 
measure) is an instrument used for the measurement 
of minute distances and angles. There are many 
different forms of micrometer, depending on different 
principles, but they may bo divided into two 
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cection?, according as they are applied to Phj’sics 
or Astronomy. Of the former section aro the 
Vernier (q. v.) and the Micrometer Scron’, the latter 
instrument being merely a screw udth a very regular 
thread, and a large round head, which is carefully 
graduated, generally to sLxticths, and furnished with 
an inde.\-. It is easily seen that if one complete 
turn of the screw advance its point rrVth of an inch, 
then a tuni sufficiont to pass the inde.v from one 
graduation to another will only advance it T-\mth 
of an inch, &c. This is the micrometer used in the 
construction aud graduation of instnimcnts. Of 
those which aro applied to astronomical purposes, 
the most simple is a short tube, across the opening 
of which arc stretched two parallel threads, which 
can ho made to approach or recede from each other 
hy means of sorews.s These two threads aro crossed 
by a third perpendicul.arly, and the whole .app.aratus 
is placed in the focus of a lens. The distance of 
two stars is found hy adjusting the two p.ar.allel 
threads, one to pass through the centre of each 
star, taking c.arc that the threads aro placed perjicn- 
dicular to the line joining the stars, and finding how 
many turns ,and parts of a turn of the screw are 
required to bring the wires to coincide. The angle 
of position of two stars is also obtained by turning 
round the instrument tUl the third wire, which is 
norm.ally horizontal, bisects both stars, and reading 
off on tlio circumferenoo the arc passed oven 
Fraunhofer's suspended annular vticronuler con- 
sists merely of a steel ring surrounded by a fl.at 
rim of glass, and the po.sition of the star is deduced 
from the timo_ when it crosses the ring ,and its 
path while avitliin it. In the commencement 
of this conturj’, the AbbC Ilochon substituted 
for the wire micrometer one constructed of two 
prisms of rock-crystal or Iceland spar, substances 
capable of double refraction. These prisms were 
fixed together avith their axes of crystaltis.ation at 
right angles to each other, to increase tho.dcviation 
of the two images, and the micrometer thus con- 
stnicted w.as placed icithin the focus of the object- 
glass of a telescope, thus giving two images to bo 
obsen-cd by the eye-piece. The distance between 
these images depends on the relative positions of 
the eye, the micrometer, and the object; and consc- 
qucntly, after the instrument has been graduated, 
all that is required to determine the app.arcnt 
diameter of a heavenly body, is to move the crystal 
backwards or forwards, till the two images appear 
to touch, and the graduation corresponding to the 
place of the crystal, gives the required result This 
form of micrometer has been improved by Ara'ro. 
Dollond, and others. ° 

hlany other micrometers, jiarticid.arly sercral of 
Fraunhofer’s, might be mentioned, but their prin- 
ciples are very similar to those above described, 
hll'CROSCOPE (Gr, mikroSj small, and shopcOf 
I see) is an instrument for cn.abling us to ex, amine 
objects avhich arc so small as to bo almost or quite 
undiscemiblc hy the unaided eye. Its early history 
is obscure; but as it is quite evident the property of 
magnifying possessed by the lens must have been 
noticed as soon as it was made, we are quite safe in 
attributing its existence in its simplest form to a 
period considerably anterior to the time of Christ. 

It is generally believed that the first compound 
microscope was made by Zaebarias Jansen, a Butch- 
man, in the year 1590, and was exhibited to James 
1 in London by his astronomer, Cornelius Brebbel, 
in 1019. It was then a very imperfect instrument, 
colouring and distorting all objects. For many 
years, it avas more a toy than a useful instrument, 
and it was not until the invention of the achromatic 
lens by Hall and Dollond, and its application to the 
microscope by Lister and others, that it reached the 


advanced position it now occupies among scientiflo 
instruments. 

An object to be magnified requires simply that 
it be brought nearer to the eye than avhen first 
c.xamined, but ns the focal distance of the eye 
ranges from G inches to 14 inches — 10 inches being 
the average focal distance— it follows that a limit to 
the magnifying power of the eye is .attained when- 
ever the object to bo examined is brought so near. 
If, however, ave blacken a card, and pierce a hole in 
it avith a fine needle, and then examine a minute 
object, as, for instance, the wing of an insect hold 
about an inch from the card, ave shall see it dis- 
tinctly, and that too magnified about ten times its 
size. This is explained by the fact, that the pin- 
hole limits the divergence of the pencil of rays, so 
tlmt the eye can converge it sufficiently on the 
retina to produce a distinct impression, avhich is 
f.aint ; .and did not the blackened card exclude all 
other light, it avould bo lost. If ave noav remove the 
blackened card avithout either removing our eye or 
the object under examin.ation, it avill be found that 
the insect’s aving is almost invisible, the unassisted 
eye being un.able to see cle.arly an object so near 
as one inch ; thus demonstrating the blackened 
c.ard aa-ith the needle-hole in it to be as decided a 
m.agilifying instrument as any set of lenses. 

By tho apparent size of an object is understood 
the angle formed by tavo lines dr.aaa-n from tho 
centre of tho eye to tho extremities of tho object, 
aa-hich is larger avhen tho object is nearer tho eyo 
than avhen further removed. This angle is called 
the angle of a-ision, and is quite distinct from tho 
angle of tho pencil of light, by avhich tho object is 
seen. Tho focal length of a lens determines its 
magnifying poaver. 'Tho object to bo cx.amined is 
placed in its focus, so th.at the light avhich diverges 
from each point may, after refraction by the lens, 
proceed to tho eye in lines as nearly p.ar.allel as is 
accessary for distinct vision. Thus, in fig. 1, AB is 



a double convex lens, in the focus of which we have 
drawn an arroaa', EF, to represent tho object under 
inspection. 'The cones draavn from its extremities 
•arc portions of the rays of light diverging from 
these points, and bailing on tho lens. These nays, 
if not intcmiptcd in their course by the lens AB, 
aa’ould be too divergent to permit their being 
brought to a focus vipon the retina by tho lenses 
aadiicli constitute tho cj’o. But as they .are .first 
passed through the lens AB, they aro bent into 
nearly jianallcl lines, or into Imes diverging from 
Boinc points avithin the limits of distinct adsion, as 
from C'D. Thus bent, these nays are received by tho 
eye as if proceeding from the larger arrow CD, 
which ave may siqiposo to bo ten inches from the 
eye, and tlicn tho natio of tho length of the virtual 
imago to that of tho rc.al arrow (nearly 10 to 1) 
gia'cs the magnifying power of tho lens in question. 
The ratio of CD to EP is the same as that of HG 
to ICG. Noav, HG is tho distance of distinct vision, 
and KG the focal length of the lens, so that tho 
magnifying poaver of a lens is obtained by dividing 
the distance of distinct vision (ton inches for mdst 
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indmduals) by its focal length. Thus, if the focal 
^ lens bo ^ inchj the magnifying power 

is -^ = 40. This EupposGs that the distance 

between the eye and the lens is so small as not 
matenally to interfere 'v^ith the correctness of this 
Btatcment. 

We have supposed the wliole of the light to enter 
the eye through the lens AB (fig. 1), bAtt wo must 
now state that so large a pencil of light passing 
through a single lens would be so distorted by its 
spherical figure, and by the chromatic dispersion 
of the glass, as to produce a very in^stinct and 
unporfect image. This is so far rectified by apply- 
ing a stop to the lens, so as to allow only the 
central portion of the pencil to pass. Bat while , 
such a limited pencil would represent correctly the I 
form and colour of the object, so small a pencil of 


those organic markings on animals or plants which 
arc often of so much importance in distinguishing 
one class of objects from another. Dr AVollaston 
w.as the first to overcome this difficulty, which he 
achieved hy coustructing a doublet (fig. 2), which 

consists of two plano*convex lenses, 

having their focal lengths in the pro- 
Ijoition of 1 to 3, and placed .at a 
— distance best ascort.ained by experi- 
ment. Their plane sides are placed 
Eg. 2. tow.avds the object, and the lens of 
_ shortest foo.al length next the object. 

By this arrangement, the distortion c.aused by the first 
lens is corrected hy the second, and a well-defined 
.and illuminated image is seen. Dr IVoll.aston’s 
doublet avas further improved by Mr Holland, avlio 
Buhstitutod two lenses for the first in Dr Wollaston’s 
douhlot, and retained the stop between them and 
the third. _ This comhin.ation, though gencr.allv 
called a triplet, is virtuaUy a doublet, inasmuch .4 
tho two louses only accomplish what the anterior 

^ lens did in Dr Wollaston’s doublet, 

although with less precision. In 
this combination (fig. 3) of lenses, 
the enors are still further reduced 
hy the close approximation of the 
Eg. 3. lenses to the object, avhich causes 
the refractions to take place near 
the axis, and thus we have a still larger pencil of 
light transmitted, and have also a more distinct and 
vivid image presented to the eye. 

_ Simple Microscope.— By this term we mean .an 
instrument by means of which we view the object 
thrmigh the lens directly. These instruments may 
be divided into two classes — tboso simply used in 
the band, and those provided with a stand or frame, 
so arr.anged as to be c.apable of being .adjusted by 
means of .a screw to its exact focal distance, and 
of being moved over different parts of tbo object. 
Tho smgle lenses used m.ay he either a double 
convex or a plano-convex. When a higher power 
13 w.antcd, a doublet, such as ave have already 
described, may bo employed, or a Coddington lens, 

O avhioh consists (fig. 4) of a sphere in 
which a groove is cut .and filled up 
avith opaque matter. This is perhaps 
tho most convenient hand lens,' as it 
matters little, from its spherical form, 
in avhat position it is Jield. In tho 
Eg. 4. simple microscope,, single or combined 
lenses may be employed, varying from 
a quarter to tavo inches. There are many different 
kinds of stands for simple microscopes made, but 
as they are principally used for dissection, tho most 
ii^ortant point next to good glasses is to secure 
a firni large stage for supporting the objects under 


I examimation. Wlicn low powers alone are used, 
r the Btage-moa'cments may be dispensed avitb; but 
avbcn tho doublet or triplet is employed, some 
more delic.ato adjustment than that of the band is 
j; necessary, 

3 , Compound Microscope.— la tbo compound micro- 
scope the observer does not view the object directly, 
r but an inverted imago or picture of the object is 
t formed by one lens or set of lenses, and that ima'^e 
; is seen through .another lens. The compound micro- 
3 scopo consists of two lenses, an object and an eye 
1 lens; hut each of these may be compounded of 
I Eoveral lenses playing the p.art of one, as in the 
■ simple microscope. Tbo eye-lens is that placed 
! next tbo eye, and the object-lens that next the 
j object. Tho former is also called the ocular, and 
1 tho latter tho objective. Tho ■ object-glass is 
i generally made of two or three achromatic lenses, 

I avhile the eye-picco generally consists of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their flat faces next tho eye, 
and separated .at h.alf the sums of their focal lengths, 
avith a diaphragm or stop between them. Lenses 
of high power are so small as to admit only a very 
small beam of light, and consequently what is gained 
in m.agnifying power is often worthless from deficient 
illumination. Various devices have been employed 
to overcome this difficulty. The light may be con- 
centrated by achromatic condensers placed beneath 
the st.a«e, or the curvature of the lens mily be such 
as to allow ns large a number of divergent rays ns 
possible to impinge upon it. Snob a lens is said to 
have a large ‘ angle of aportiiro,’ the angle of .aper- 
ture being that made by two lines converging from 
the margins of tbe lens to its focal point. Decently 
lenses, termed ‘ immersion lenses,’ have been con- 
structed, of such a curv.atiire that when immersed 
in a drop of water placed over the dbjeot, light is ad- 
nfitted on .all sides. With an immersion lens, there is 
high magnifying power Vith sufficient iUimunation. 

The following diagram (fig. 6)_ explains tho 
manner in avhich the compound microscope acts. 
We have hero represented tho 
triple achromatic objective, con- 
sisting of three aclu'omntio lenses 
combmed in one tube, in connee- 
ti’on with tbo cye-piecc, which con- Ijrjj^ 

sists of tbo field-glass PP, and the , Ji.. \|. 
eye-glass EE. Three rays of light ijl 
are represented ns proceeding from If/ 1 • ' 

tbo centre, and three from each Ib I \gS 

end of the object. These r.ays 
woiild, if not interfered with, form IS 
an image at AA; but coining in ' 
contact -nath the field -glass "PP, 
they are bent, and made to con- 
verge at BB, where the image is 
formed, at which place a stop or 
diaphr.agm is placed to intercept 
all liglit, except what is required 
to form a distinct image. Prom 
BB, the r.ays proceed to the eye- 
glass exactly as they do in tho 
simple microscope, .and as we have 
explained in fig. 1. The image 
therefore formed at BB is viewed 
.as an original object by .an observer 
through the eye-piece EE. The 
lens 'PP is not essential to a com- 
pound moroScope ; but as it is 
quite evident that tho rays pro- 
ceeding to A A would fall without 
tho eye-lens EE, if it was removed, 
and only a p.art of tho object 
woiildthus be brought imder view, o 

it is always, made use of in the c 

compound microscope, 



MICROSCOPE. 


A mirror 13 placed under the stage for reflecting charged with murder, has heeu caused by blood or 
the light throufjb the object under observation, by another colouring-matter. In like manner wo 
This method of illumination by transmitted light is can determine whether hair found in similar’ cir- 


called a condenser. The best instruments are existing between substances that have a similar 
supplied with six or seven object-glasses, v.arj-lng in chcmic,al reaction (c. g., the various kinds of starch 
magnifying power from 20 to 2500 diameters. The as flour, potato, sago, &c.}, and thus wo are provided 
e3-e-piece3 supplied are three in number, each of ivith an agent quick in detecting adulteration. 

■^wllJh consists of two plano*conyex Jcnscs, between A few bints to amateur observers may not be out 
which a stop or diaphragm is placed, lialbway of place here. In choosing an instrument, the 
bcLween the two lenses. As the ra.agnifying^powcr simpler it is the hotter. The essential point to 
of a compound microscope depends^ on the product attend to is, to have good glasses, which are tested 
of the ma^nip’ing powers of the object-glass and tlio by their power of shewing some very minute mark- 
cye-piecc, it follows that its power may be increased ings, such as we hud on diatoms. The circumfer- 
or diminished by a^ change m either or both of these ence of the field of new should not be tin^red with 
gln''sc3. In the iirochanical arrangements, it is of colour, and the definition should be as good at the 
imimrtancc to have the instrument so constructed, edge as at the centre. The beginner should use low 
that while eveiy facility IS afforded for makmgohscr- -powers in preference to high ones. The best light 
%’atious and easy moans of adjustment, there should is that reflected from a white cloud during the day 
also be great ste.vliness without which, indeed, no Artiflcial iigbt should, if possible, be avoided. The 
satisfactory results will bo obtained. These ends table must be steady on wkicb the mieroseope is 
are achieved m various ways, of whieli fig. G is one placed, and when not in use, the instrument should 
7 simplest : a, be covered by means of a glass shade. The observer 

^ I I urass stand, supported also requires a few oblong glass slides, and n few 

J 1 on <^'iree feet ; 5, mirror circles of thin glass, called covering-glasses, to lay 

' j~-r supported ou trunnions; over' the preparation under examination. Formak- 

,^'=L c, diajibragm, lucrccd ing sections, dissecting, and the various manipulatory 

I with circular liolcs of operations attending tbo use of the microscope, ho 

various sizes, to regu- requires, moreover, a pair of forceps, a knife, or, 

1 '"i admission to perhaps better, a razor ground flat on the one side, 

1 I the object of reflected a few needles fixed in bandies, and Wo or three 

/ 1 , 17 1 from tbo mirror ; bair-poncils. So equipped, tbo observer is able to 

I I “> 6ta."e-platc, on which begin examinations of texture at oneo with pleasure 

I 1 [ object is placed ; .and advantage. Begin with simple objects, such ns 

i 1 ' |j screw, with milled pollen and thin slices of the cuticle of flowers, mosses, 

1 // for fiiio adjust- and different lands of starch, such as (ous k mots, 


Jjotly of the instrument and allow a drop of water to fall on it from the end 
1 moved, BO as to effect of the handle of the needle. Then allow the cover- 

/ coarse adjustment; ing-glass to fall gently on it— obliquely, bo as to 

^ J ^ ° cyc-picce, or press out any BmaU bubbles of air. He should also 

. have a few bottles containing ‘reagents,’ such as 

* x* The microscope has dilute acetic acid (equal parts of pyroligneous acid 

^ow uGcomc BO impoit- andw'ater) and liquor potassac. By means of these 
^ instnimcnt in reagents, peculiarities of structure may often ho 

o. education, that almost observed. 

. . 1 . T , every department of ^ hlicroscopcs vary much in price, from 1)5. to 

semnee in which it can bo employed has a micro- upwards of £100. A good serviceable dissecting 
I scope suited to its particular kind of work, and a simple microscope may bo had from any philoso- 
spccial treatise explaining and illustrating its use ; phical-instrumcnt malccr for from 9^. to 165. Com- 
ana many branches of science have instruments pound microscopes are more expensive, hut a wonder- 
peculiarly their own. Thus, chemists, anatomists, fully good instrument for beginners can bo had at 
zoologists, &c., have each an instrument which 305. It has one eye-glass and three object-glasses, 
they value as being peculiarly adapted for their and magnifies from 70 to 200 diameters. If a 
special lields of inquiry and observation. From this Buperior instrument is MTshed— one suited for most 
ms ruraont the chemist, and natural philosophers purposes of observation and research — any one of 
generally, liavc derived great assistance in studying the following ^vm be found well worth the price 
t le ditlercnt kinds of crystals ; for, by means of it. The microscope of Hartnack, with a joint, so that it 
they can not only observe and recognise tbo great maybe inclined at any angle, has two eyc-pieccs, 
.*+1? r*Si ®^st, but at any moment, and two object-glasses, magnifies from 50 to 450 diam- 

‘vutn iittio trouble, they may witness the process eters, and costs about £7; Nachot’s microscope has 
01 crystallisation, and leisurely study it Those three eyc-pieccs, three object-glasses, ma'^nifies from 
sciences in which it is most used, and for which it 50 to 750 diameters, and costs £10;^Smith and 
lias aone most, arc anatomy, physiology, botany, Beck’s educational microscope has two cyc-piccos, 
zoology, medicine, mineralogy, and geology. In the two object-glasses, magnifies from 50 to 350 diam- 
practice ot medicine all medical men who aim at a eters, and costs £10; Boss supplies microscopes from 
scientibc treatment of disease have fully recognised £6 to £100, with various number of glasses, 
how useful It has been as an agent in diagnosis, For a more complete account of the different 
more especially m disease.s of the kidneys. In tho kinds of microscopes, and the various purposes to 
aetcction of enme and the \dndication of innocence, which they are applied, sec Quclcett On the Mkro^ 
It 13 no less useful, as by means of it wo can yvith scope (1655) ; Carpenter On the Microscope (1802) ; 
«:rtainty determine whether a suspicious stain, 'SofrQ On the Microscope {1855) ; and How to worl: 
louna, lor instance, on the clothing of an individual with the Microscope (1804), by Bealo, 



MIDAS— MIDDLTTSEX. 


MI'DAS, a common name of tlie more ancient 
Phrygian kings, of -wliom hlidas, the son of Gordins 
and Cj'helc, is the most famons. Ho avas a pupil of 
Orpheus. Among the many legends regarding him 
is one, that Bacclms granted liis wish, that what- 
ever ho touched might hccome gold; from which so 
great inconvenience ensued, that he was glad to get 
himself relieved from the burden by washing, at the 
command of the god, in the Pactolus, the sands 
of which became thcnccfortli productive of gold. 
Another legend represents him as having ofTended 
Apollo by assigiiing the prize in a musical com- 
petition to Pan, and as having therefore been 
endowed by him with a pair of ass’s c.ars, which 
ho concealed under his Phrygian cap, but which 
were discovered by his servant. 

MI'DDELBUIIG, a town of tiio Kcthcrl.ands, 
capital of the province of Zeeland, in tlio island 
of Sv.alchcrcii. It is coniieetod with tho sc.a by 
a canal, five miles long, which admits ships of 
heavy hurden, and is a station of the raihvaj- from 
Flushing to Eooscndaal to ]om tho Dutch and Belgian 
lines. Pop. (Ist Jan. 1873) l."i,92t>. The city is nearly 
circular, and a league in circnmferoiicc, surrounded 
by a hroad canal. In former times. M. was one of 
the leading mcrc.antdo cities of the United Pro- 
vinces, sending many ships to the East and West 
Indies, America, and all Enro]iean ports, found- 
ing the colonics of Surinam, Birhice, Esscmiiho, 
Demcrara, &o. ; but the opening of the Scheldt for 
Antwerp, and other causes, have reduced the 
foreign trade to singl-* shijis to .lava. M.aiiy of the 
inhahitants ,arc Wealthy, whieli, with its being the 
ineeting-placo of the proviiu ial st.aUs of Zeohand, 
and pi-oessmg a cousuUraUIe trade in gram, s.alt, 
&c. — making Iieor, vinog.ar, st.arvh, leather, li.aa-ing 
snuff, chocolate, oil and saw nulls, .and founderies 
• — make it slii! a city of importance. It is the tiiiest 
city of the northern provuiees, havnng handsome I 
houses, ornamented vvatii gardens, and the canals and I 
streets shaded with trees. Tho Town-house, fonndcvl 
in MGS, has a beautiful towv r, and is decorated 
avith 23 coloss.al statues of Gounts and Coniitcs'cs 
of Holland. .\t the beginning of the I2th c., an 
ahhey was founded, which wa.s, later, enriched by 
Willem II., Count of Holland and Zeel.and. The 
huildiiigs are now occupied -as the iiiecting-pi.aec 
of the iiroviiicial state.'. 

M. does not il.ito furlluT back than the 9th 
century. In 1.37-1, the Sp.imarls, under Mondr.agon, 
avore comiiellcd by famine to give up M., after having 
defended it for 22 mouths against Pniico Willem 1. 
Though troops are stationed in M., it is no longer 
tenable against an enemy. 

MIDDIjE ages, tho do -ign.ation .applied to 
tho great historic pennd hetweeu the times of cl.as.sic 
antiquity and modern times. Tiu- begiiming and 
close of this period .are not vervdeluute. It is usual, 
however, to rcgaial the middle agis .a.s beginning 
avith the overthrow of tho APestern Itoinan Empire 
in the year -170 ; ami there is a pretty general con- 
currence in lixing on the Refomiatioii -as the grc.at 
event which hronght this jieriod to a close. It 
began with the rise of the Frankish upon the mins 
of tho ancient Koinan Empire, ami with the com- 
mencement of civilisation among the luarharons 
tribes avhich had taken possession of the former 
Pionian provinces. In course of it, the ditTcrent 
nations of modern Europe were formed, and tlieir 
politic.al and soel.al systems developed. It was a 
period of much superstition, in connection avith 
wliich much religious enthusiasm verj- extensively 
prevailed, manifested in many great religions ciidow- 
incnts, ill m.agnificent ccclesiastic.al buildings, in 
pilgrimages, and, above all, in tho Crusades. In 


tho earlier parts of this period, tho Church was 
niiich occupied in tho extension of its hounds in 
the north of Europe, avhero heathenism still sub- 
sisted, and the means employed were not always 
consistent avith tho spirit of Christianity. During 
tho middle ages, the hierarchy acquired enormous 
power and wc.alth, and the papacy rose from com- 

S iratively small beginnings to its utmost greatness. 

iiring tho middle ages, chivalry had its rise and 
decline, modifj-ing, and in manj' respects tending 
to refine tho feelings and usages of sb'ciety. Towards 
tho close of tho middle ages, the revival of letters, 
the increase of knowledge, and the formation of a 
wc.althy and influenti.al class in society, distinct 
alike from tho aristocracy and tho peasantry, tended, 
oven before the Keformation, both to the diminution 
of the power of the hierarchy and tho dcc.ay of the 
feudal system. See! Guizot’s JIhloire dc la CiviUxa- 
l!on; Eilhs' JTandbucli dcr Gcschii-ltte de< Mittclaltcrs ; 
and Ilallam’s History of the Middle Ayes. 

SriDDIiE BASE akd FUDDLE CHIEF. See 
Points or EscorciinoN. 

MIDDLE LATITUDE SAILIUG. See 
SAU.iNns. 

MIDDLE LEVEL. See Surr., Vol. X. 
MIDDLE TEFIPLE, one of the four English 
Inns of Court, having tho oxclnsivo privilege of 
calling persons to tho bar. See Ink.s or Conr.x. 

Fri'DDLESBBOUGH,tho centre of tho north of 
England iron mamifaclurc, is an important market- 
town, port, and I'arlianientary borough in tho Xorth 
Ividiiig of Yorkshire, at the mouth of tho Tees, 4S 
miles 'N.E. from York, returning one memhor to 
p.arliamciit. The town is of recent growth, and 
owes its origin as a port to its convenient position 
for tho shipment of coals brought down by railway 
from tho mines in South Durham. _ In 18-12, a com- 
modious dock was constmeted, which has_ recently 
iicen very considerably enlarged, and will admit 
sliips of tlie largest tonnage. 

On the discovery, in IS-lf), of immense beds of 
ironstone, extending tbrougliout the whole range of 
the Cleveland Hills, a portion of which lies close 
to the town, tho smelting of iron was speeclily 
embarked in on an extensive .scale, which has since 
increased to a marvellous extent, to which has been 
added iron-foundries, the mannfactnro of rails, loco- 
motive engines, tubes, boilers, ,kc. ; chemical 
works, potteries, and ship-building are also c.arried 
on to a largo extent. The town'ot FI. was incor- 
porated in 1833, .and constituted a p.arliamcntary 
birougli in ISGS, is well Vmilt, and_ some of tho 
si reefs ]>resont handsome specimens of architcctiirc- 
Tho llov.al Exchange, built in 18G7, i-s a large and 
Uandsoiiic Imilding ; -within it.s siiacioiis interior, 
tho wocldj' iron market is hold on Tucsilays, and is 
attended by parties connected arith the iron trade 
from all parts of the kingdom, -as well as foreigners. 
Tliere are five chiirehes" of tho national establish- 
ment, and iinmcrons placc.s of avorsliip connected 
with the various religious denominations. Albert 
P.ark, cont-aining 72 acres, is tastefully laid out. 

At tho census taken iii 1831, M. was .an obscure 
hamlet with 383 inhabitants ; in 1871. the parlia- 
mentary borough cout.aincd a pop. of -IG.G 13, and in 
187-1 it was estimated .at upwards of 00,000. 

FIIDDl.ESEX, the metropolitan county of Eng- 
land, in the south-east of tho country, hounded on 
the north by Hertford, -and on tho south by Surrey, 
and about "GO miles inland (westward) from the 
North Sea, avith which it coniinnnicates hj- the river 
Thames, Next to Eutland, it is tho smallest of the 
English counties, its area being only 180,loG st.atuto 
.acres ; but its population is inferior only to that of 
Lancashire, and ai’as, in 1871, 2,039,150. The snr- 




MIDDLETON— MIDEASH. 


face i= oil the whole level, with gentle ximlulationg. 
Tlie Tlinnirs, which forms its southern boundary, 
and its aliluents, are the only rivers of the county. 
Two of these, the Colne and the Lea, form respec- 
tively the western and the eastern boundaries of the 
county. The surface is .also traversed by the Grand 
Junction and Regent’s C.anal, and the New River, 
an artificial cut intended to supply the capital with 
' w.atea The soil is in general poor, with tiic excep- 
tion of a tract along the banks of the Thames, 
iihich consists of a good fertile loam. The count 3 ' 
is chiefl\’ occupied in grass and hay farms, and in 
m.arkct-gardens, the produce of which is Sent to 
biipplj' tlie metropolis. Parliamentar}’ elections of 
memhers for Middlesc-X arc hold at Brentford, which 
is the county town. There arc no other towns of 
importance c.xocpt J.ondon. 

JirDDLETON, a small manufacturing town of 
Lancashire, six miles north-north-east of Manchester. 
Pop. (lSGl)f)S7G; (1871) 1-1,537. It is chielly depend- 
ent upon its manufactures of cotton cloth and silks. 

MIDDLETON, a sm.all dcc.aj’ing market-tomi 
of Ireland, in the county of Cork, and 13 miles by 
railw.ay east of the cit 3 ’ of that name. It contains a 
college founded in IGOG, notice.able ns the place in 
which ,Tohn Philpot Curran was cduo.atcd, and still 
of considerable reputation, and carries on a general 
trade. Pop. (1S71) 3003. 

JIIDDLETON, Coxvens, D.D., a well-known 
divine and scholar of the Church of England, w-as 
born in 1GS3, at Richmond, in yorksliire. He studied 
at Cambridge, where he took the degree of B-A. in 
1702, was elected a follow in 170G, and shortly after 
married a ladj’ of fortune. Ilis llfo was a series of 
bitter, .and, on the whole, not verj’ creditable con- 
irovtivies, though ho is said to have been rather 
a likeable person in private. Ilis first and most 
formidable opponent w.as Richard Bentley (q. v.) ; 
afterw.ards, liis polemics were chieflj' of a theological 
ch.aractor. Tire views ho expressed and defended 
were genorallj* such as to dr.aw down upon him 
the imputation of being ah ‘infidel in disguise,’ 
though some of them — such as that the Jews bor- 
rowed some of their ciustoms from Egj'jit, and that 
the primitive -nTiters in vindicating Scripture found 
it nece.ss.'iry somctiincs to recur to allegory — arc now 
established beyond all doubt; while a third opinion, 
vir., that the Scriptures are not of absolute and 
univers-al inspiration, has shico M.’s d.ay been adopted 
liy many of the most learned and accomplished 
divines even of his own church. M. died at llildcr- 
sham, in Cambridgeshire, Jidj' 28, 17.50. Uis jirincip.al 
writings arc The. Jlislory of (ha Life of M. Tullius 
Cicero (2 vols. 17*11), a work both interesting and 
v.aluable, but neither very impartial nor quite 
accurate. Ilis celebnatcd Lcller fiom Iloma, shciciny 
an (rad ConformiUj leUcecn Popery and Paganism ; 
or (ha J'cUgion of (he present Jlomans derived from 
that of (heir lleaihan Anccs(ors (1720), provoked the 
most violent indignation among Roman C.atholics, 
and is still read with interest. All his pamphlets, 
tre.atises, i:c. were collected and published under the 
title of Misedlaneous Worhs (4 vols. Lond. 1752 — 
1757), and contain much that is curious and valuable 
on theological and antiquarian topics. 

Ml'DDLETOWN, a city and tosvnship in Con- 
necticut, United States of America, .at the head of 
navigation, on the right, bank of the Connecticut 
River, 23 miles from its moutln It is a well-built 
town, with a handsome custom-house, Weslcy.an 
university, episcopal seminary,’ IG churches, 4 banks! 
3 cotton factories, foundries, mills, &e. Pop. of 
city in 1870, G923. 

Ml'DDLEWIOH, a small market-town of Eng- 
land, Cheshire, on the Gr.and Trunk Canal, 20 miles 


c.ast of Chester. Salt is extensively made; boat- 
building is c.arried on, .and brick-works are in opera- 
tion. Pop. (1871) 3085. 

MIDGE, the common name of many species of 
small dipterous insects, of the family Tipididce, 
much resembling gnats, but having a shorter pro- 
boscis. Their larvie are aquatic ; the perfect insects 
are often very .annoying both to human beings and 
to cattle. The little pink-coloured tortuous worm 
known to anglci-s as the Blood-worm, frequent in 
w.ater-barrels and in the mud nc.ar the edges of 
ponds and ditches, is the larva of a species of M. 
(Chironomus plumostis), a little larger than the 
common gnat, very abundant in Britain, particularly 
in marshy situations. The larva is much sought 
after both by birds and fishes, and is a very tempt- 
ing b.ait for the batter. The pupa is cylindric.al, with 
respiratory organs on the sides of the thorax. When 
.the insect is ready to quit its pupa case, it rises to 
the surface of the w.atcr, and there remains sus- 
pended for a short time ; the perfect insect, when it 
has issued from the case, also stands for a short 
time on the surface of the water. The genus is 
remarlcablo for the long hairs with which the 
antenmo) of the male are tumished. — Another genus 
of hlidges (Sinudia) contains many species which 
arc most tormenting to men .and c.attlo, by entering 
the c.ars and nostrils, and alighting on the ej’elids. 
Several species arc British. They sw.arm on marshes 
and damp hc.aths in the w.amier months. But none 
of them is nearly so mischievous as a species {S. 
columbaschensis) found on the banks of the Danube, 
and so plentiful, that horses and c.attlo arc often 
sufibcated by the numbci's which get into the wiud- 
pipe. 

MI'DHURST, a market-toavn and parliamentaiy 
borougli of England, in Sussex, on the liother, a navi- 
gable tributary of the Anin, 50 miles south-west of 
Ijondon. Hero are the ruins of an old castle of tho 
Bohiuis, lords of M. ; and within half a mile east of 
the town stood Cowdry IIousc, tho so-at of tho 
Montagues, which, with tho exception of the gate- 
house, was burned doum in 1793. hi. returns one 
member to parliament. Bop. (18G1) of parliamentary 
borough, G405; (1871) G753. 

hll'DIANITES, an Arab race, descended, accord- 
ing to Scripture, from Midian, tho son of Abr.ah.am 
by Kctur.ah. They occupied tho greater p.art of tho 
country between the north side of tho Ar.abiau 
Gulf and Anabia Fdix as far as the Plains of hloab. 
Others more civilised (if not, indeed, of Cushito 
origin) dwelt in tho rioinity of tho Sinaitio peninsula, 
and carried on a trade, particul.arly with Egypt. 
To tho latter, wo may presume, belonged Jethro, 
jiriest or ‘ sheik’ of Midian — tho father-in-law of 
iMoscs. The M. were very troublesome neighbours 
to tho Israclitos till Gideon’s victoiy over them. 
Their national god w.as Baal-Peor. ' 

MIDRASH (Ilcb. darash, to search, explain tho 
Scriptures) is the general name given to the ex- 
position of tho Old Testament, which, for .about 
1500 years, formed tho centre of all mental activity, 
both in and out of the schools, among tho Jews 
after tho B.abyloni&h exile. Tho prohibitions and 
ordinances contained in tho Mosaic records, to 
which a precise mc.aning was, not in .all cases, 
attached, were, according to certain hermeneuti- 
cal rules, specified and particularised, and further 
surrounded by traditional ordinances and inhibi- 
tions: H.alacha (q. v.) = ride by which to go, or 
tho binding, authoritative, civil, and religious law. 
Tlie chief codes of this are 'the hlishna (q. v.), 
Gemara (q. v.), Sifra (an .amplification on Leviticus), 
Sifri (on Numbers .and Deuteronomy), and McchU- 
tha (on a portion of Exodus). Another branch of 
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the Mdrasli, however, is the Haggada (q. v.), a 
l;ind o£ free poetical liomilcotics on the whole 
body o£ the Old Testament (the Halacha being 
chiefly confined to the Pentateuch). The chief 
collections of that part of the Midrash are Midrash 
Rabba, 700—1100 a.I). (on Pentateuch and Mcgil- 
loth), and PesiUta (700), the extracts from which 
(Jalkiit, Pesikta Rabbati, Sntarta, See.) only are 
hnoivn, the original itself never having been printed. 

MI'DSHIPjMAN, the second rank attained by 
combatant officers in the royal navy. After two 
years’ service ns nav.al cadet, the nspir.ant becomes a 
midshipman, which is r.ather an apprenticeship for 
liis nttcr-naval c.arccr than any really cficctivo 
appointment. The midshipman’s time is princip.ally 
devoted to receiving instruction, both in the ordi- 
' ■ ' ■ gentleman’s cduc.ation, and in the 

duties of a naval officer. After 
such, the midshipman is required 
. ‘”5 e.xamination in gcogr.aphy, 
history, and gcnor.ar Icnowlcdoo ; and, two yc.ars 
later, ho must pass in French conversation, and 
in seamanship, steam, and gunnery. Ho then 
becomes a Siib-licutcnant (q. v.) ; and if 19 j'e.ars 
of age, is cligiblo for jiromotion to lieutenant, 
whenever opportunit 3 ' offers. 

A midshipman onlj' receives 1®. 9d. a day 
(£31, 1S». 9rf. per annum); ho is conscquentlj' 
doj'ondcnt on his fricntls for more or less pecuniary 
nssistauco until ho becomes a sub-hcutcn.ant. 

DirDSUIilMEU DAY, one of the four English 
quartor-daj’s for paj’ment of rent bj' tenants, viz. 
fflth June. See Laxplohd asp Tk.sast. 
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MIDSUJI.MER EVE. See Joii.x’s (Si) Evi:. 
lill'DWIFE, iillDWIFEUY. Midwife (Anglo- 
Saxon, mc(l-wi/, meaning probably a woman hired 
for inede, or reward) is the name applied to 
a woman who assists in parturition or delivery. 
From this is derived the terra Muliei/eri/, for 
that dejiartmcnt of mcdic.al science which con- 
cerns itself with deliverj’, and its allied subjects. 
Writers who prefer words derived from Latin and 
Greek roots to such plain old English words ns 
raidwiferj', have Bub.stitutcd for it Obstclric.i (Lat. 
ohsletrix, a woman who stands near, n midwife), and 
'J’oLotoyy (Gr. tokos, child-birth), or Qyna-kolorjy 
(Gr. pyae, woman); for a male practitioner in this 
lino of the medical art, tho French name accouchntr 
is U'ed ; and rccentlj-, an obnoxious new verb, to 
accoiich (Fr. accouc/icr, to deliver a woman), has 
made its .a])pearance in medical literature. 

hlidwifcri', ns a branch of medical science, is 
understood to include the btudj- of the nnatomj' 
of tho parts of tho female body concerned ; the 
doctrine of conception and of sterditj-, and tho signs 
and duration of pregnanej' ; parturition in all its 
varieties ; and tho diseases peculiar to the pucrpcml 
state. To enter into details of such matters, would 
bo out of place in this work. With regard to 
parturition itself, it maj- bo interesting to remark, 
that in a vast m.ajority of cases tho labour is what 
is c.allcd ‘natur.al;’ that is, tho child iircsents itself 
in tho normal position, and unaided nature completes 
tho delivery within twentj’-four hours with safetj- 
to tho mother and child. DrSmollio calculated tlmt 
990 in 1000 aro ‘natur.al’ labours; niid the hater 
statistics of Dr Collins, based on 15,8.70 cases, gh-e 
a similar result — viz., 983 in 1000. 

‘ Unnatur.al ’ labour arises cither from malforma- 
tion, disease, or aveakness on tho p.art of tho mother, 
or from abnormal conditions of tho child ; and 
manual or instniraental aid becomes necessary to 
prevent tho labour from being dangerously pro- 
longed, or — in tho moro extreme cases — to render 
delivery at all possible. Of instrumental npplica- 
m 


tions, by far the most important and frequent is 
that of tho Forceps (q. v.), which is not intended to 
injure cither mother or child. In 123,295 cases of 
labour attended by British practitioners, there were 
.342 forceps cases, or 1 in 3G0 ; of these, about 1 in 
21 proved fat.al to tho mother, while 1 .child in .4 
was lost. In Craniotomy, tho head of the child is 
intentionnUy destroyed, with a view to save tlie lifo 
of the mother, tho de.atli of both being otherwise- 
inevitable. Among British praotitionors, this opera- 
tion is not often resorted to ; it proves fat.al to about 
ono mother in 5J. See also CxsABBAN Opeuation. 

Jlisior ;/. — From .all the passages in the Scriptures 
avhero midwifery is referred to, it is plain that 
women were the only practitioner.® of this art amongst 
tho Hebrews and tho Egj’ptians (see Gen. xxxv. 17, 
and xxxviii. 28, .and Ex. i. 15 — 21), and it is equally 
certain that tho Greeks and Romans confided this 
branch of mcdicino to women. Phanaretc, the 
mother of Socrates, w.as a midwife; and Plato 
cxjilains tho functions and mentions tho duties 
undertaken by these women. Tho Greek and 
Roman physicians were not ignor.ant of midwifery, 
for Hippocrates refers to the necessity of turning the 
child in certain cases, although his doctrines on this 
jioint, .03 also on tho man.agcmcnt ot the placenta, 
are replete arith danger; and Celsns, nearly four 
centimes later, treats of tho mccb.anism of labour 
with gro.at clearness. A gradu.al increase in tho 
knowledge ot this subject may bo traced in tho 
writings ot Aetius' and Paulas lEgincta, who advo- 
cates tho operation of craniotqmj' in certain cases. 
Rhazes seems to have been tho first to advocate tho 
rupture of the membranes, when, bj’ their toughness, 
thej* im]icdo l.abour; and Aa-icenna gave tho first 
dcscriiition ot an inslniment partially resembling 
tho moro modern forceps. 

At tho commencement ot tho ICth c., Eiicharius 
Rhodion published a littlo book, avliich soon acquired 
a gre.at celebritj’. It w.as translated from tho 
original High-German into Latin, French, and 
English, and is rcmark.ablo ns being tho first book 
published on this subject in England. Its titlo 
IS, The Byrth of Mankyndc, othervdse named the 
iromnn’s Book, by Thomas Raynold, Phj-sioinn 
(London, 1510), and it contains no cxtem.al c\-idouce 
th.at it is a mere tmn.sl.ation. In 1573, Ambrose 
Parfi published n small work, in -u-hich ho shewed 
that loot-jircscntations were not dangerous, and 
that in mal-presentations it was better to deliver by 
tho feet than to attempt to bring down tho bead. 

In tho carl^' part of tho 17th c., the sage-femme 
(tho French term corresponding to our English 
midwife) of Mario do Medicis published a eolleo- 
tion of observations on midwiferj-. About this 
time (probably about IGIO), Dr Paul Chamberlen, 
an English plij-eician, invented* tho forceps with 
sep.arato blades, such as aro now used. Tho 
Chamberlen fnmilj- (the father and three sons) did 
not, however, publish their discoverj-; considering 
that Ihcj- had a right to use tho secret m the w.ay 
most to their own advantage ; and the ex.act nature 
ot their instruments was not Icnown till 1815, when 
tho tenant of a house nc.ar hlaldon, in Essex, 
avlioro Dr Peter Chamberlen, ono of tho sons, had 
resided moro than a century previously, acci- 
dentally discovered a concc.aled space, in which were, 
inter alia, a collection of obstetric instruments, 
including a doublo-bladed forceps and a a-eotis, 
which are now in tho possession of the London 

* Tho exact date 'of this important invention is not 
Icnown, but in 1C17, Dr Peter Gliamberlcn published a 
pamphlet entitled A Voice in Jlhama, in avliich ho spe.aks 
of his father’s (Dr Paul Cliambcrleii) discovery for tho 
sna-ing of infantile life. Hcnco tho forceps must have 
been mvented in tho first liaK of tho 17th century. 
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Midioo-Chinirgical' Society. Although Chamher- 
len’s celehratcd arcanum -was doubtless tho doublo- 
hladcd forceps, ho seems, therefore, also to have 
been the discoverer of tho vcctis or lever. In 1GG8, 
Mauricc.-iu’s Trc.atiso appeared, Tyhioh ran through 
seven editions, and was for a long time the standard 
avorlr on the subject. Ho gives ,a very full accoimt 
of the process of labom-j and his book having been 
trandated into English, in 1G72, by Hugh Cham- 
berleii, became rvidoly knonm in this country. This 
seems to h.ave been the time when men began to 
engage generally in tho practice of midn%ciy; 
Harvc}', tho Chamberlens, and others, taking it up 
in England; vhilo La VaUiCre, tho mistress of Louis 
XIV., did much to establish the practice in Prance, 
by employing Hdian Clement, a sui-geou of high 
reputation, in her fir^t confinement in 1GG3, 

The last point requiring notice in the history of 
midu-ifery in the 17th c., is the discovery of the use 
of ergot of rj’o in accelerating parturition. In IGSS, 
G.amer.irius stated that midwives in some parts of 
Germany were in tho habit of cmplo 3 ’ing it for this 
purpose ; but it is not till 1774 that wo find any 
further reference to tho use of this drug. 

In the carl^’ part of tho ISth c., difFercnt varieties 
of forceps, closely resembling Chamberlen’s instru- 
ment, were invented by Gifiavd, Clmiiman, and others ; 
Chapman being, as it is beliov’cd, tho first public 
teacher of midwifery in London. About the middle 
of this century, lived Sir Richard Jlauningham, who 
devoted himself to this branch of tho profession, 
and established a small hospital for the reception of 
parturient woraeu, which was the first of tho land 
m the British dominions. It is scarcely necessary 
to enter into further historical details, as midrvifery 
was by this time fully recognised as a branch — 
although then .and long subsequently, considered .as 
tho lowest branch— of medicine. Tho names of 
Smellio, William Hunter, Donm.an, and Blaud in 
England, and of Astruo and Baudolooquo in Prance, 
are well-kuo«m as promoters of various dep.artmonts 
of the art of midivifety towards the close of this 
contiuy. 

In tho present century, the art of midwifery has 
steadily progressed. The by-laws precluding prac- 
titioners in mid-wiferj' from the Pellowship of the 
London College of Physicians, and other equally 
oflensivo mice in other institutions, have been 
repe.aled ; there are professors of, or Icctiu-ers on 
midwifery in all our medical schools (excepting at 
the universities of Oxford .and C.ambridgo); and a 
Icnowledgo of this department of medicine is now 
required from every candid.ate for tho medic.al profes- 
sion. And not only are tho members of tho medical 
profession compelled to bo ns well versed in mid- 
wifery as in medicine or surgery, but the ignorant 
midwives of past times are now replaced by com- 
pawatiyety well-educ.ated nurses, with diplomas, 
certifying that they h.avo regularly attended lectures , 
on midwifeiy, and have taken porson.al charge of 
a certain number of labours, imdcr the superintend- i 
cnee of a qualified teacher. And th.at ' properly , 

educated women are c.apablo of undcrt.aking all the ■ 

responsibilities of this department of practice, is , 
sheavn by such cases as those of Mesdamos Boivin . 
and LachapeUo, who (to use the words of Professor ' 
Velpeau), ‘although tho pupUs of Baudelocquc, , 
were not afraid to shako off, to a certain extent, the , 
yoke of his scientific authority, and whoso high , 
jiositiou and dignity form the starting-point of a , 
new era for the science of obstetrics in Paris.’ j 

MIGNET, Fbaitsois Aiwuste Alexis, a French i 
historian, was bom 8th May 17DG, at Aix in Provence, i 
studied law in his native city along with Thiers, t 
and went to Paris in 1821, to devote himself to a 
literary life. Ho found employment in writing for I 


■ tlio puhho journals, pd having given leotiwes on 
- Modern History, which wore ■ received with great 
i .approbation, he was induced to write his' Jlistoire 
, dc la JtCmlulion Fran^aisc (2 vols. Par. 1824- 10th 
1 edition, 1840), a work in which that great event is 
1 regarded less in its moral than its philosophical 
t aspects. It has therefore been reproached with lead- 
1 ing to. fatalism. His style is brilliant, but academic. 

■ After tho revolution of 1830, he became a Counsellor 
i of State, and Keeper of the Archives of tho Ministry 

> of Foreign AKairs ; but lost these offices in 184^ 

; since which time he has lived in retirement. He 

> has edited FCgodalions rchlives & la Succession 
1 d'Espagne sous Louis XIF. (4 vols. Par. 1836— 

, 1842), to which he prefixed a masterly historic intro- 
1 duction. Among his later works aro Histoire de 

Marie Sluarl (2 vols. Par. 1851), and Gkarlcs Quint, 
son Abdication, son Stjour el sa Mart au Monaslcrc 
de Yuste (ism) -, ElogcsEistoriqucs Formoro' 

than thirty ye.ars he has been engaged on a Histoire de 
la Eeformc, de la Ligue el du Eigne de Henri IV., in 
the preparation of which he is said to have collected 
hundreds of volumes of manuscript correspondence. 

MIGNONE'TTB (Eeseda odorata), a phant of the 
matnral order Eescdacccc, a native of the north of 
Africa, in universal cultivation on accoimt of tho 
delicious fwagriinco of its flowers. It is, according 
to circumstances and tho mode of cultivation, au 
annual or a perenni.al, and even half-shrubby 
plant, with lanccol.ato entire or trifid le.aves, and 
erect terminal racemes of small whitish flowers, 
which have tho calyx G-parted, and ns long as tho 
corolla; tho c.ap_3ulcs 3-toothcd. It is to bo seen 
during summer in almost every g.arden, and during 
winter in almost every green-house in Britoin ; it is 
often culriv.ated in flower-pots in apartments, and 
no Upwer is so common in the boxes which aro pkicod 
outsido_ of -windows in towns. Y et it was first intro- 
duced into England by Lord B.atoman, who brought 
it from tho Royal Garden at Paris in 1752 ; nor h.ad it 
then been long known in France. It r,apidly bec.amo 
a universal favourite throughout Europe. Tho 
French n.arao hi., now its popular name everywhere, 
signifies Little Darling. What is ctillcd Tree M. is 
not even a distinct variety, but merely the common 
kind tnained in an erect form, .and prevented from 
c,arly flowering by plncliing off the ends of tho 
shoots. — Weld (q. v.) belongs to tho same genus. 

MIGR ACTIONS OF ANIMALS, avliich must 
not bo confounded avith their diffusion oa-er a 
more or less c.xtcndcd area, aro apparently always 
guided bj^ an instinct operating on all, or nearly all, 
the indiadduals of .a species, and leading them to 
moa-e in a definite direction in search of food or (in 
the c.a3e of fishes) of a fit position for spaaa’ning. 

_ Among mammals, such migr.ationa are compara- 
tively rare. The most remarTcablo instance is that 
of the Lemmings, which .at no definite epochs, but 
gcnenally once or twice in a quarter of a century, 
tnaverse Nordland and Finm.ark in vast hosts, 
ending their career in the Western Ocean, into 
which they enter, .and come to a suieidal end'; 
or, taldng a direction through Swedish Lapland, 
are drowned in tho Gulf of ISothnia. M. Martins, 
avho av.a3 a member of the groat scientific Sc.andi- 


naid.an expedition, seems to doubt the generally 
cntcrt.ained view of these anim.al3 casting them- 
selves into tho Western Oecan, and believes that 
most of, them perish from the cold in crossing the 
rivers, while many aro killed by dogs, foxes, .and 
a species of Homed Owl (Slrix hrachyotos), which 
in largo numbers always accomp.anie3 these emigra- 
tions. 

According to Gmelin, tho Arctic Fox (Vxdpea 
lagopus) always accompanies tho lemmings in such 
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numbers that, on this groimtl, it is entitled to bo 
considered a migratory animal ; but independently 
of these special migrations, it is stated by .Sir James 
Itoss that the _ young generally migrate to the 
Eoutmvard late in the autumn, and collect in T.ast 
midtitudcs on the shores of Hudson’s Haa-; they 
return early the follou-ing spring to the northward, 
and seldom again Icaa-e the spot they select as a 
breeding-place.’ 

The iSjiring-bok (AntMorcas Eudto're) is accus- 
tomed to malic pilgrimages from one spot to another 
in the vast plains of Southern Africa. Herds of 
m.any thousands are led by their chiefs in these 
migr.ations, and the avoudorfid density of the moving 
mass may bo imagined from the fact, that a flock of 
sheep has been inextricably entangled and carried 
along without the possibility of escape. Want of 
water is said to be the cause of these migrations 
but Dr Lmngstoue thinks that there must be other 
causes. 

The occasional incursions of wolves, in very 
severe araters, into districts in which they arc 
not commoidy foimd, and the long excursions of 
largo groups of monkeys {EnlcUus and Rhesus), 
Jiardly fall mthm the scope of this .article. 

M.any of the cetacea are probably migratory. 
.Tho migrations of the Porpoise [Phoccena com- 
OTunw) appear— says Marcel do Serres in his prizc- 
cssay, Das Cavses clcs Migrations des divers Animaux, 
ns periodic ns those of certain species 
ot birds. During the winter, they constantly pro- 
ceed from north to south ; and when they feel the 
warmth of summer, they turn northwards. Thus 
they are common in summer in Greenland, while 
they are rare on our own coasts, where they abound 
in anntor.’ 

The number of species of birds that perioaic.allv 


grc.at Indian peninsula to Giizcrat and the neigh- 
bouring prorinces, from whence they pursued tireir 
course southwards towards Bomb.av, the whole 
period of their migr.ation extending over between 
two and throe years ; while, in relation to their 
numbers, C.aptam Beaufort calculated a swarm that 
appe.arcd at Sardis, in Asia Minor, in ISll, at 
upwards of 168,000,000,000,000. 

Evahist, born at Lisbon 
_Gtb October 1S02, was the third, son of Jolm VI. 
of Portugal. Ho spent bis early 'years in Br.azil. 
urrrestraincd and rmcducateib IVlien ho returned 
with the roy.il family to Portugal in 1S21, ho cordd 
ncitter rcird nor imte, and sbewed no talent for 
.mn'tMng hut fencing. Ho joined his mother, 
Charlotte Joachime of Spain, in her plots for 
the overthrow of thc_ constitution and tlic cstah- 
bshment of a despotic government; ri.art of tho 
scheme bemg, tlinfc liis M'calc father should bo cither 
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ttigrate^ so great that it is impossible to find space 
for a list of them. Marcel de Serres, in the work 
alre.'idy quoted, gives a ’Tableau de I’Epoque des 
Passages des Oiseiuix,’ which o.xtenda over nearly 
100 ^ages. See Bikds of Passage. The desire for 
a siutable temperature, and tho se.arch for their 
proper food, are the .apparent causes stimuhatinir 
birds to these migr.ations; and in most instanced 
csjrcoiallyin the case of insectivorous birds, the food 
is intimately associated with tho tempenatime. 

The migrMions of many species of fishes arc as 
remarkable for their regular periodicity as those of 
birds. In some cases, fishes that are produced in 
fresh-water stre.ams migr.ate to the ocean, .and after 
spending some time in salt water, return (genorally 
mth singular mstinct, to their oum birthplace) to 
fresh w.ater to propagate their species. Some of 
these fishes— as, for example, the L.amprey (Petro- 
mt/:o!i marm7is)— spend most of their lives at sea 
I and otheis, .as the salmon, in fresh w.ater. The 
remarkable migrations formerly, but erroneously 
suiqiosed to be made by herrings, are noticed in the 
article on that fish. Many fishes of tho s.ame famUy 
.as the herring, the Chipeidce—ss, for c.xample. the 
sprat and pilchard — leave the deep sea for shallow 
w.ater during the spawning period, when they 
.approach our coasts in v.ast shoals. All such inim-.-i- 
tions as those seem mainly due to a reproductive 
impulse. See Pishes, Land-ckab. 

^ Amongst insects, the Locust [Locusta migratorxa) 
IS most rem.arkahle for its migrations. These insects 
are prokahly produced much more abundantly some 
yeara th.an others, and as in such years their birtli- 
placo cannot afford them sufficient vegetation, they 
are led to miwate in search of food. Some idea of 
the occasional extent of their wanderings m.ay be 
formed from the fact th.at, in the early p.art of ISIO 
myriads of locusts appeared in Bengal, from whence 
proceeded westward completely across the 
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formallj' deposed, or virtually deprived of aU power, 
c Marquis of Loidc, tho faithful servant of 

tfio king, having been removed out of tho w.ay by 

ass.assmation, M., as Infant-generalissimo, caused tho 
’ ministers to be arrested, 30th April 1824, and his 
■'vatched in his palace ; but tho 
• ]^ot failed, and M. and his mother were banished. 

- n- r 1 -Y*. ®bbie time a remarkably wild and pro- 

r ibg-^bfe in foreign countries. After tho death of 
3 i 1S2C, the queen’s party set forth a claim 

- i? ‘■'3 his elder brother, 

' Von'? L® , b®P‘=ror of Brazil ; and on 2d May 
: 1S2S, Fedio resigned the crown of Portug.al in favour 
^ of his eldest daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, pro- 
j posmg that her uncle Miguel should bo her husband, 

and regent of the kingdom till her majority, to .all 
^ which M. agreed. But Queen Joachimo’s p.arty 
, baa everytlung prepared for tho restor.atiou of 
, absolutism. M. w.as declared king of Portug.al. 

■ War ensued, and at first M. was victorious. THo 
, earned into full effect tbe principles of his party by a 
. system of tbe most severe repression of all liberalism, 

, ana signalised himself by tbo most extreme tvi-anny 
of every lund, whilst bis own life was one of tho 
wildest excess. In 1832, Dorn Pedro took Oporto 
and his arms gradually prevaUmg, M. was obli-ed 
to sign a c.apitu],ation at Evora, on 2Gtli hlay 1831 
by winch he resigned all claim to the throne of 
lortug.al, and agi-ecd to retire altogether from tho 
country. But sc.arcely had ho been convoyed to 
Genoa, when ho protested against this deed, .and 
consequently all his estates in Portugal were con- 
fiscated, and an anuiual pension which had been 
secured to him was stopped. Ho went to Borne, 
vvherc the p.ap.al government acltnowledged liim .as 
rightful king of Portugal, solely hec.ause he had 

petted thePortuguesepriesthoodiuhis war .against tho 

national liberties. L.atterly ho lived .at tho c.astle of 
Bronnbach, in Baden, where he died Nova 1S6G. 

^^/ELOSIOH, Ehahz, tho most learned livin'^ 
Gkavist, was horn .at Lnttenborg, in tho Slavic part 
of Styria, 20th November ISIS. After studying law 
at the university of Griltz. ho wont, in 1838,' to 
\ lenna to practise .as an .advoc.ate ; hut in 1844 
obtained a situation in the Imperial Library. In 
^50, he was appointed Professor of Slavic in Vienna, 
IDs pnnoipal works are — Radices Linnuce Palcco- 
I (Leip. 1845) ; Lexicon Linguce Palccosh- 

vemem (Vienna, 1850); Yerglcichcnde Grammaiik 
dcr Slaxv Sprachen (1852-1871), a work which has 
done for Slavic what>o worlcs of Grimm .and Dioz 
have done for German and Bomanie. Die Rildiing 

was published in ISGO • 
JJie JStkhmg der Orlsnamen in 1SC5, &c. ’ 

MPKNAS, ME'QDINEZ, or MEKNAZA, a 
town in the province ot Ecz, in Morocco, 38 miles 
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'n’est-ljy-5-o;ith from the to^m of Fez, stands 'in a 
fertile va’ley near the Selni. It is surrounded by 
triple -walls, and a moat, is neat and -well Jjuilt, and 
contains tlm finest imperial palace in Morocco. This 
vast ]iilo, erected by the Sultan hluley Ismail, is 
built of marble, and the surrounding grounds are 
laid out in gardens, said to be the most beautiful 
in ^Morocco, and here and there adorned -with foun- 
t.ains. il. is the summer residence of the sultan. 
Pop. estimated at from 15,000 to 55,000, -wlio cany 
on an e.\tensivc trade in native produce. Tlic chief 
manufactui es are of painted earthenware andleather. 
In the vicinity, are largo plantations of olives. 

IMl'IiAH (Itah Milano), the chief city of Lom- 
bardy, stanils on the river Olona, in the centre of 
the great plain of Lombardy. Pop. (1S72) of city, 
199,009 ; of surroundir^ district, called Corpi Santi, 
62,970. From its position on the line of the chief 
routes of the central Alps, it derives gre.at com- 
mercial adyant.ages, rvhile its fine canal-system 
opens for it communication with the principal 
rivers of Italy. The Namglio Grande, or Grand 
Canal, connects M. with the Ticino, and the Mar- 
tesana Canal with the Adda. The city, v/hich 
is almost circular, is encompassed on three sides 
by walls and low ramparts ; it has a circuit 
of about ’ll miles, and is entered by 10 gates. 
FTotwithst.anding its gi-eat antiquity, M. possesses 
but few remains of its early splendid structures, in 
consequence of the many calamitous wars by which 
it has been ravaged. Modem hi. is one of the most 
opulent and populous cities of Italy ; its best streets 
are regular, wide, and well paved, and kept with 
serupulous care ; the dwellings are commodious and 
tasteful, though of a less imposing character than 
the great feudal Tuscan houses. M. abounds in 
churches worthy of note : of these, the principal is 
the famous Gothic cathedral, the Duomo, which, -with 
the exception of St Peter’s in Rome, is the most 
magnificent ccclesiastioal structure of Italy. It has 
a fajade of white Carrara marble, and is adorned by 
106 pinnacles, and 4500 statues, besides a variety <jf 
carvings of unsurpassable beauty. In form, it is a 
Latin cross, with a length of 485, and a breadth of 
252 feet. The height of the dome is 355 feet. Its 
foundation wps laid in 1386 by Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti, and durii g its erection, many of the greatest 
European architects contributed designs for its 
embellishment. Within it, Napoleon was crowned 
king of Italy in 1805. Besides the Duomo, may be 
mentioned the church of St Ambrose (founded by 
that saint in the 4th c.), the most ancient in M., 
containing inscriptions, sarcophagi, and monuments 
full of antiquarian interest, and the one in which 
the Gerrnan emperors avere crowned kings of Italy; 
the Dominican church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
which contains in its refectoiy the famous ‘ Cenacolo,’ 
or ‘Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinci; and that 
of San Carlo Borromeo (1847) ; of St Nazaro, which 
possesses several master-pieces of the best schools of 
Italian art ; and of St Sebastiano, once a Roman 
temple. 

Among the secular buildings of M.,the most note- 
worthy is the magmficent Brera Palace, formerly a 
Jesuit college, and now used for public schools of 
the fine arts, -with the official name of Palace of Arts 
and Sciences. Within its vast precincts, this unique 
institution includes an aeademy of art, a choice 
gaUeiy of paintings, of the Bolognese and Lombard 
schools, a. fine collection of casts for modelling pur- 
poses, a splendid pubhe library, containing 140,000 
volumes, and a rare coUection of m.imisoripts, medals, 
and antiquities ; it has also attached to it an obser- 
vatory and a botanical garden. Besides the Ambro- 
sian (q. V.),’ there are several large private libraries. 
Among the scientific and artistic institutions of M. 


are the Museum of Natural History, the schools of 
surgery and medicine, especially that of veterinary 
practice, the celebrated Conservatory or school of 
mrrsic, and a military geographical institute, well 
known for the excellence of the maps it has 
issued. The educational establishments include four 
gynmasia, besides normal schools, technical schools, 
conventual schools, and a seminary. The charitable 
institutions are numerous and splendidly endowed, 
having an aggregate property of upwards of 
£7,000,000 sterlmg ; the Ospedale Maggiore, or Great 
Hospital, founded by the ducal house of Sforza in 
1456, accommodates 2000 p.atients, and annually 
admits rrpwards of 20,000. The Trivulzi Hospital, 
endowed by the Triwilzio family, maintains and 
clothes 600 aged pensioners. The Milanese places 
of amusement are on as grand a scale as the other 
public buildings of the city, the first in point of 
celebrity being the theatre of La Scala, which can 
accommodate 3600 spectators. The Corso, or chief 
street of M., is the universal fashionable promenade 
of the mhabitants ; and the famous arcade, or Gal- 
leria di Cristoforis, with its brilliant shops and cafgs, 
is also a favourite place of evening resort, and on 
account of its gay appearance has been called ‘ Little 
Paris.’ M. carries on an immense inland trade in 
siUc, grain, rice, and cheese, and has considerable 
manufactures of sUk goods, ribbons, cutlery, and 
porcelain. 

M. (Lat. Mediolanum) was originally a to-wu 
or village of the Insiibrian Gauls. It was con- 
quered by the Romans 222 B. c.. received the Latin 
franchise about 89 B. c., and the full Roman 
franchise 49 B. c. Under the Romans, it became 
a conspicuous centre of wealth and civic influence ; 
its citizens were noted for their refined manners 
and literary tastes, and the public buildings for 
their beauty and elegance. In the beginmng of 
the 4th c., it was selected as the residence of the 
imperial court by Maximiaii. M. was sacked by 
the Huns (under Attila) in 452, by the Goths (under 
the brother of Vitiges) in 539, and passed to the 
Longobards and Franks pre-vious to its subjection 
by the German empire. After 961, it was long 
governed by dukes in the name of the emperors. 
The feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines distracted 
M., like all the other Italian cities. Supreme power 
became eventually vested in the Ghibelline Visconti, 
by whom the ascendency of M. was extended over 
the whole of Lombardy. From 1545 to 1714, M. 
submitted to the successive predominance of France 
and Austria. Hnder Bonaparte, it was declared 
the capital of the Cisalpine Republic, of the Italian 
Republic, and, finally, of the Kingdom of Italy. 
In 1815, M. was restored to Austria, and continued 
the capital of the Austro-Itahan kingdom until the 
annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont, in 1859, by 
the peace of Villafranca. 

MILA'ZZO (anc. 3Lylce), a fortified seaport on 
the north coast of the island of Sicily, 18 miles 
west of Messina. Pop. 10,000. Situation unhealthy. 
Chief exports, tunny, wine, silk, fruits, com, oil, and 
liqueurs. The to^vn is irregularly built, and is con- 
sidered almost impregnable, owing to the great 
natural strength of its position and the extent of its 
military works and citadel. Garibaldi, -with 2500 
men, defeated 7000 Neapolitans here on the 20th of 
July 1860, and compelled the garrison to evacuate 
the fortress.- 

MI'LDEW (Ger. Meldtliau, meal-dew), a term 
of somewhat vague application to certain diseased 
states of plants caused or characterised by the 
growth of small parasitical fungi, and also to spots 
on cloth, paper, &c., and even on the surface of 
glass and other inorganic substances, produced by 
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tie gro^rti of minute fungi The mildeu- fungi are 
numerous, and the name milde^v is often given to 
many that are also known by other names, as 
Bligot, Brand, Bunt, Bust, &c. ; see these heads ; 
see also^ Botrvtis and OmitriL Different species 
or families of plants have their own peculiar 
parasites; several kinds of parasitic fungus being, 
however, often known to infest one plank Prob- 
abl}’’, the name mildew originally belonged to those 
moulds which form white mealy patches on leaves. 
Some of these belong to the genus Erysiplte, 
wliich exhibits fleshy somewhat geJatinous masses, 
becoming globose sporangia, filled avith spore-coii- 
taining n^ci, and surrounded by a flocky mycelmm, 
often spreading widely over the leaves and other 
parts of plants, hlaples are sometimes covered 
with a mildew of this kind, so as to be q^uite hoary. 
Similar mildews are often seen on pease and other 
leguminous plants ; also on umbelliferous plants. 
Sulphur has been found effectual in curing some 
of these mildews. — Many-o£ the most desSructive 
mildews are of a red or brown colour, as the mildew 
of the pear, Aecidmm cancellatum, that of the 
barberry, Aecldium Berhei'idis, &c. ; whilst some are 
almost black, as the com mildew, Puccinta graminrs, 
the crops are in some years greatly injured. 
AVhether mildew is the consequence of unfavour- 
able weather and of fungi attacking an already weak- 
ened plant, or is the consequence of infection by 
spores of fungi brought through the air or soil to a 
plant previously healthy, is not yet well ascertained ; 
and probably the one may be sometimes the case, 
and sometimes the other. There is no doubt that 
many kinds of mildew appear chiefly towards the 
dose of summer on leaves in which vegetable life 
has already in a gi*eat measiwc lost its power. 

MILE, the largest terrestrial measure of length in 
common use among the British and most continental 
nations, is derived from the Roman mUllare, which 
contained 1000 paces {milk pas^um) of 6 Roman 
feet each, the pace being the length of the step 
made by one foot. The Roman foot being between 
11*62 English inches, the Roman mile was 
tints less than tLe present English mile by from 142 
to 144 yards. The length o? the modem mUe in 
dilferent cotmtries exhibits a remarkable diversity 
not s.atisfaotorily aoeotmted for. Before the time of 
-nriters made use of a mile of 
oOOO English feet, from the notion that tliis rvtis 
the Ilom.an mile, forgetting the difference in v.alue 
behveen the English and Roman foot. The present 
statute mile w.as incidentally defined by an act 
passed m the 35th year of the reign of Elizabeth 
- of 40 perches of TCi feet eacli’— 

J. e.,_ 1700 yards of 3 feet each ; and it has since 
retained this value. The geographical or nautical 
mile is the COth part of a degree of the equator, 
and 13 employed by the mariners of all nations : but 
in Germany, the geographical mile denotes ^^th part 
of a degree of the equator, or 4 u.autical miles. The 
following table gives the length, in English statute 
miles, of the various miles that have been or are 
commonly used : 

English geographical mile, , . . 

German geographical mile, . . — i-Kii 

Tuscan mUo, ' — 


Ancient Scotch mile, 
Irish mile, 
German short mile, 
Prussian mile, , 
Danish mile, 
Hungarian milo, 

Swiss mile, . 

German long mile, 
Hanoverian mile, 
Swedish mile, 

The French liUomOtre, 
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1*027 
= 1*127 
= 1*273 
= 3*897 
= 4*680 
= 4634 
= 5*178 
= 6*201 
= 5*753 
= 6*568 
= 6*648 
= 0*621 


and 29 bil. = 18 English statute miles nearly. 


MILE TITS, ancieutl3’, greatest and most 
flourishing city of Ioni.a, in Asia hlinor. It was 
situated at the mouth of the hla:.ander, and was 
famous for its woollen m.anufactures, and for its 
extensive trade with the north. Before being 
forcibly colonised by the lonians, it appears to 
have been inhabited by Caiians. M. early founded 
a number of colonies on the Black Sea .and in the 
r fleet, which sailed to eveiy part 

of the Mediterranean, and even a-entured into the 
Atlantic, and ^maintained long <ibd expensive wars 
with the Lydian kings. The ‘ Milesians ’ were be- 
heved to be the purest representatives of the lonians 
m Asia. After the conquest of L3'dia by the elder 
Cyrus, it was subdued with the whole of Ionia. 
It continued, however, to flourish till it was excited 
to rebellion against the Persians in the Ionian w.ar, 
and was destroyed 494 u.c. It was rebuilt, but 
never reacquired its former importance. M. has 
an honourable place in the history of Greek liter- 
atoe, being the birthplace of the philosophers 
Thales, An.aximander, and Anaximenes, and of the 
historians Cadmus and Hec.itanis. 


MI'LEORD, a, parliamentary borough (contribu- 
tory to Pembroke) .and seaport of South 17.0163, in 
TOe county of Pembroke, on the north shore of the 
Haven pf the same n.ome, 7 miles east-north-east of 
St Ann s Head. The Haven is said to be unequalled 
as .o h.arhour by any other in the world. It is 
formed by an estuary nmning inland for 17 miles to 
Langmn (which is easily reached by vessels of 2000 
tons), and varying from 1 to 2 miles in breadth. It 
IS protected from winds by a girdle of undulating 
Iims, IS deep jfrom 16 to 19 fathoms in most parts, 
while the spring-tides rise 25 feet), easy of access 
and capable of anchoring the whole fleet of England 
m safety. Its distance, however, from the Ch.anneL 
the highway of British commerce, is a serious dis- 
advantage, The merits of the Haven have been 
recognised from the e.arliest times ; but the rise of 
the town of M. may be E.aid to have begun with the 
present century, when doolcs and qu.a3’s, together 
■vnth a maU paoket-sbition for Ireland, a doeSyard 
ship-building slips, .and an arsen.al, were established 
here, only, however, to be removed in 1514. Since 
th.at time, with onl3r occasional gleams of pros- 
perity, M. has been in a declining condition: but 
the opening of the Milford E.ailway, and the con- 
struction of docks .and wharfs, have given an im- 
petus to its progress ; though the trade of the place 
is little developed as compared with the capabilities 
of the h.aven and the mineral resources in the 
neighbourhood. In 1575, 1262 vessels, of a burden 
of 263,504 tons, entered the port, and 1173, of 
226,030 tons, cleared. Pop. (1671) 2536. 

MILFOBII, a village of Massachusetts, United 
Slates of America, 34 mUes south-west of Boston, 
having 6 churches, a manufactory of machinery, and 
barge boot .and shoe manufactures. Pop. (1570) 9590. 

MILHAU, or MILLAU, a town of Prance, in 
the dep.artment of Aveyron, in a rich .andi fertile 
dale on the right hank of the Tam, 55 miles north- 
west of Montpellier. During the 10th .and 17th 
ceniairies, it was one of the strongholds of the Cal- 
vinists. Leather and gloves are manufactured, and 
there is a good trade in wool, timber, hides, cheese, 
and wine. Pop. (1572) 13,504. 

MILITARY ACADEMY, Eotal, an estabhsh- 
ment at Woolwich, through which, must pass all 
c.andid.ates for the Royal Artillery and Roy.al 
Engineers. The age for entrance is 17, and the 
vacancies are open to public competition. The 
pupils are denominated milit.ary cadets, and the 
parents or guardians have to make a considerable 
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p.-.ynicnt in rejard to each, so long as they remain Corvinus. The Warasdin Frontier orinnated in the 
at the Academy; the annual charge for the son of a same manner under Ferdinand L jS the 17th c 
] ch-ihan !)eing £120, that for the son of « nav.al or the Petrinier Frontier, -which at a later period 
I military ofhcer less, according to the rank of the received the name of the Banat Frontier -was 
; father. YTien the term of instruction — -which com- erected. The military stations alomr the frontier 
1 prises the s;ihjects of a thorough general education, serve a threefold purpose — the defence of the 
I the higher mathematics, fortification, gunneiy', and country, the prevention of smugglin<r, and the pre- 
i mihtaiy di'ty--is completed, the cadets compete for vention of the spread of contagions Ssease into the 
the vnea-acics in the Engineers and Artilleiy, those territories of the Austrian empwe. The inhahitants 
-n'lio pass the host examination being allowed the of this crown-land enjoy peculiar privileifcs. Their 
refusal of the former corps. Those v,-Eo obtain com- immigrant ancestors received only the 'tempor.aiy 
^ missions in the Engineers proceed to Chath.am for nso of lands consigned to them; but in 1850, a law 
j further instruction (with military pay, howevcf) in -Was passed making over the land to the occupiers 
their professional fimctions. The A.rtillery cadets at as their own propertj-. This right of property does 
once join the Ro 3 'al j^tUlery ns lieutenants. The not belong, however, to individuals, hut to the family 
I vote for the Rop-al Jltlitary Academe- for the ye.ar in a united sense. The oldest member of a family 
, 1S7G— 1877 was £o0, ^5, of which sum about three- (called the Hausvatcr) is intrusted "with the 
fourths would bo made up to the Exchequer bj' the management of the land ; his partner {the Halts- 
payments for pupils and a contribution from the ‘mutter) r.inks equal with him, and they eacli receive 
Indian government. ,t, double share of the profits for the year, as recom- 

SIILITARY ASYLUM, Rov.u, an educational “‘'‘“^Sf“cnt of the estate. A family 

covemment institution at Chelsea, near, but -R-hollv is called a Border-house {Qrenzhaus)» 

^stinefc from, the Eoyal Hospital for Pensioned arms are sworn to the 

Soldiers. Its object is the smtahlo education for ^ soldier of the 


trade, &c., of 500 male children-generally orphans clothed ,as well as armed and 

—of Erifch soldiers. For these, tSere are a model ammiimtion by govemmmt, finds it 

school and an inf.ant school, and the boys have '\“ty ““'y ‘'"1^ protect the frontier, 

a completely mihtaiy organisation, with sc.arlct order m the mtenor, and 

uniform, h.and, &c. . As a result of their tminin-, a when rcquirei _ Only the 

largo proportion of the pupils ultimately volunteer forces of the hi. F. is retained 

i_x_ XL_ — 1, 1 wtujiltti in readiness for Activn RPrvif'ft whlU tllft rrtTnf>;r.rlnvv 


School; Ori-inally a similar school for soldiers’ f a series of giiard-hous^ 

daughtoK was included, hut was not foimd to frontaer, affordmg acconmodation to from 

answer, and has been discontinued. Attached to I? eight men, as well 'as larger ones, nocom- 
the school is a training establishment for military ®®®«> ^ecn 

schoolmasters, knoivn as the Normal School The ‘Y® *1“® officers posts, 

total cost of the whole institutiou is about £11 500 ^ **^ 0 ^ onnounom" himsolf at the posts, no one is 
per annum. allowed to p.ass the boimdarj' ; and after permission 

is given, the passenger must remain a longer or 
JIlLITikRY FRONTIER (Gcr. Ilillturgrcnze), shorter time at the quarantine establishment, in 
a border croivn-land of the Austrian empire, is order that all introduction of disease may be pre- 
honndfed on the N. by Croatia, Slavonia, and tho vented. 

AVojivodschaft; ^ tlio E. by Hung.ap': on the S. MILITARY ORDERS, religious associations 
^ the W. by tbo which arose from a mixture of the relimous enthu- 
nnn % ^iasm and the chivalrous love of arms which almost 

tion, G9G,000. Till June IS/ 1 , the F. included, cquallyformcdthecharacteristicsofmcdievalsociety. 

as its castcra portion, the frontier between the The first origin of such associations may be traced 
Banat and Scr\na. At that date, however, tins to tho necessities of the Christian residents of tho 
portion was incorporated ^vltll the lands of the Holy. Land, in which the monks, whose first duty 
Hnnganan crown; and the F. is now officially ]jad been to serve the pilgrims in the hospital at 
knou n as the Croato-Slavomc Military Frontier. Jenisalcm, were compelled, by the necessity of self- 
ihe breadth of the crown-land, Y^jeh is consider- defence, to assume the character of soldiers as well 
able at the wcstcra extremity, diminishes to only as of monks. See John (St), Knights of. The 


p a by sharp naked rocks. Towards tho east, the country against the Ikloors. These orders, as well 
1 ^ and all the important rivers — of as that of Avis in Portugal, which was instituted 

r ci ^ ‘^0 the chief — flow ^-Jth a similar ^*iew, followed the Cistercian rule, 

want due climate IS severe 10 the highlands in and all three diflered from the Templars and tho 
le west, but mild m the ^iistncts towards Knights of St Jolm in being permitted by their 

avonia. ^ I'llaize, wheat, oats, and vegetables institute to marry once. The same privilege was 

aie t 0 principal productions. Cattle-rearing is not enjoyed in the Savoj^ard order of Knights of St 
pursued to any great extent. a xt._ - m-J!.--!. __.i r rv. tt®. . ^ 


^lauricc and the Flemish order of St Hubert, 


xiio h. owes its origin as a crown-Land to the the contrary, the Teutonic Knights, who had their 
necessity of having a permanent hody of defenders origin in tho Crusades (see Ghand Masteh), ivcre 
on the borders dunng former wars, and especially bound by aji absolute vow of chastity. With tho 
(luring warn wnth the Turks. In the 15th c., the varying conditions of society, these religious associ- 
AiiStnans had gamed from the Turlis certain tracts ations have at various times been abolished or fallen 
01 territory on the banJwS of tho Save and Danube, into disuse; but most of them still subsist in the 
Jiie«e .tracto they colonised, making it, however, a form of orders of knighthood, and in some of them, 
condition that the colonists must render military attempts hai^e recently heen made to revive, with 
ocmeo against the Turks. Thus originatecl the certain modifications, the monastic character which 
vapitanate of Zeugg, during the reign of Mathias they originally possessed. 
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MILITARY SCHOOLS, as regarjls the British 
army, are divisible into several nlasses : 1. Those for 
the education of ofBcers already in the sermce ; of 
these, there are the Staff College (q. v.), and the 
establishment at Chatham for training Engineer 
officers. 2. Professional schools common to officers 
and men will be found under Gunnery, Sciiooi, of, 
and Musketry, Schools or. .3. Schools for the 
professional education of candidates ' for commis- 
sions ; for these, reference should be made to 
Military Academy, Royal, and to Sandhurst 
Military College. 4. The schools for men in the 
ranks and for their children arc described under 
Schools, Regimental; while the instruction pro- 
vided for their sons or orphans is shewn under 
Military Asylum, Royal. 

The Military Schools of foreign countries deserve 
considerable attention, especially those of Fnance, 
where a military commission is one of the best 
scholastic prizes looked forward to. In France, 
no attempt is made to impart general cdnc.ation 
at the imlitary seminaries ; a boy is required to 
have a thorough general knowledge before he can 
be admitted to these institutions. Being open to 
universiil competition, and being the only channel — 
or nearly so — to the best employment under the 
state, the great military schools, by the high 
standard required for them, give gre.at impetus to 
general education throughout the empire, and the 
LyeCes, or public schools, adapt their course of 
instruction to the anticipated competition. In 
the anny, two-thirds of the lino commissions, and 
one-third of those for the scientific corps, are 
given to non-commissioned officers, but very few 
of these rise beyond the rank of captain; the' 
remaining commissions in the line and scientific 
corps, and all appointments to the staff, are 
given by competition, after a carefid course of pro- 
fessional education. The candidates in open com- 
petition are jilaced according to merit cither in 
tlio Infantry School of St Cyr, or the celebrated 
Polyteohnique ; at both colleges, they h.ave the 
right, if they need it, to partial or entire state 
support. From the School of St Cyr, the more pro- 
mising pupils pass to the Staff School, and thence, 
after a thorough course, to the Etat Majeur of the 
army; the remaining students pass as subalterns 
into the lino. The pupils of the Polytechuique, 
which is entered after the age of 17 yc.ars, have 
.annually about ICO valuable prizes open to them. 
The first 30 to 40 candidates usually select civil 
employment under the state, such as the ‘Pouts 
ct Chausseos ; ’ those next in merit choose the 
Artillery and Engineers, and pass through a tech- 
nical course at the School of Application. The 
remaining students either f.ail to qualify, and leave 
the school, or have to content themselves with 
commissions in the line, subordmate situ.ations in the 
government, civil or colonial service, or they retire 
into civil life altogether. 

■ In actual service, there arc schools for the men, 
who are also taught trades and singing. The 
standard of education among French soldiers is far 
higher than among their English brethren, as the 
conscription draws the men from all classes of 
sooiet5L 

The Prussian system of military education differs 
from that of France in that competition is but 
sparingly resorted to ; and the object is to give a 
good general and professional education to all the 
officers, rather than a siiecially excellent training to 
a selected few. Aspirants for commissions must 
enter in the ranks, and within six months pass a 
good examination in general and liberal knowledge; 
if, however, the candidate has been educated in a 
cadet-house — ^which is a semi-military school for 
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youths — and has passed properly out of it, this 
examination is dispensed with. After some further 
service, the aspirant goes for nine months to one 
of three ‘ Division Schools,’ where he completes his 
professional education. If he pass the standard here 
required, he is eligible for the next vacancy, but 
cannot be commissioned, unless the officers of the 
corps are willing to accept him as a comrade. The 
Artillery and Engineer schools do for those services 
what the Division Schools do for the line. The 
culmination of Prussian military' 'educ.ation is the 
Staff School, open to competition for all the officers 
of the army, and presenting the highest prizes in 
the profession. In all the schools, the candidates 
study at the expense of the state, or receive great, 
auxiliary grants. 

The Austrian system is very elaborate, and com- 
mences at .an c.arly age — ^boys intended for military 
service beginning their professional, almost contem- 
poraneously with their general education. There 
are schools for training for non-commissioned officers 
and for officeis ; and senior departments for impart- 
ing more extended instruction to both classes. 
Candid.ates for appointment as non-commissioned 
officers pass by competition through the lower 
houses, where they remain till 11 years old; the 
upper houses, which detain them tUl 15 ; and the 
school companies, whence, after actual apprentice- 
ship to sendee, a few pupils pass to the academies 
for aspirants for commissions, and the others are 
draughted into the service as non-commissioned 
officers. For officers, boys are pledged to the 
service by their parents at the age of 11, when they 
are placed in cadet-schools ; after which, the state 
takes charge of them. At about iG, the boys pass, 
according to qualific.ation, to the line or scientific 
corps academics; and four years Later, into those 
services themselves. The young officer’s chance of 
entering the Staff School — and therefore the staff — 
depends upon his place at the final academic exam- 
ination. 'The competition observed throughout the 
course of military education is said to impart great 
vigour to the tuition. 

In the Italian army, the system so nearly 
approaches that of France, that a semr.ate descrip- 
tion is unnecess.ary. It need only be stated th.at 
the cducation.al st.atus of the Italian officers is 
considered high. 

MILITARY SECRETARY, an officer on the- 
personal staff of generals in high command. His 
duties are to conduct the correspondence of his 
chief, and to transact a great amount of confidential 
business, which would dangerously occupy the time 
of the general himself. The military secretary to the 
officer commanding-in-ohief at the 'W' ar Office receives- 
£1500 per annum, and is usually a general officer. 
The military sccret.ary to a commander-in-chief in 
the field is for the most part below that rank, and 
receives only the staff pay of £34G, 15s. ; while to a 
general commanding a division only, an AssislanC 
MilUary Secretary, at £173, 7s. Gd. per .annum, is 
allowed. This staff p.ay is of course additiOhal to 
the officer’s regimental or unattached pay. 

MILITARY TRAIN, formerly a highly import- 
ant corps of the army, of which the function was to 
transport the provisions, ammunition, and all other 
mat6riel, together with the wounded in time of 
battle. It was formed after the Crimean war, on 
the dissolution of the Land-Tr.ansport Corps (q. v.). 
It comprised six battalions, in all 1840 officers and 
men ; and its annual cost for pay, &c., was about 
£71,000. The corps ranked after the Royal Engin- 
eers, and was classed as Mounted Infantry, the 
officers receiving infantry rateSj and the men 
cavalry rates of pay. The' commissions were pur- 
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; clias ilile, a'^ in the line. The men "were armed "with 
carbine .and sn’ord, but r.ather for defensive than 
: agsrcssive purposes. Attached to cacll battalion 
avere IGG horses, avith proprortionatc wagons and 
] ambulances. 

j It is proper to observe that the Military Train 
, constituted only the nucleus of a tr.ansport service 
for a large army, aud tluat in time of war it would 
j be expanded by’ the addition of thousands of horses 
or mules, and the incorporation of m.any hundred 
1 drivers, &c. The advantage of possessing even a 
, few men ready trained, and c.apable of directing' the 
I movements of others, was amply demonstnate? by 
the failures of the Crimea in lS5i— 1S5G ; so tb.at 
parliament voted ungrudgingly the expense of this 
corps, .although in time of peace it was comparatively 
without employment.' The Military Train w.as dis- 
banded in 1870, as being too military in its forma- 
tion. Its functions avere transferred to the Trans- 
port section of the Army’ Scra’ice Corps, a purely 
non-combatant organisation. 

hllLITE'LLO, a city of Sicily, in the province of 
C.atauia, and 21 miles south-west of the town of that 
name. Pop. 8000. It stands on a mountain in a 
somewhat unhe.althy situation. In its v’icinity there 
nre important salt lagoons. 

j'lILI'TIA (Lat. miles, a soldier) has now the 
acquired meaning of the domestic force for the 
defence of a nation, as distinguished from the 
rcgidar army’, which can be employed at home or 
abroad in either aggressive or defensive operations. 
Every’ nation ha.s a reser\’e, imder its l.aw military’, 
upon which its defence would fall, on the discom- 
fiture of the regidar army ; but the system differs 
m each country, and with the exception perhaps 
of the United States during peace, none arc formed 
on the model of the British militia. 

The militia is a constitutional force raised under 
the sanction of parliament, in which the people— in 
theory’, at least — avage ’their own bodies tor the 
defence of their own soil, and in which they depute 
the sole leadership aud commaud to the sovereign 
and the crov.’n nominees. Organised by counties 
and cities, it is essentially a local force : the selec- 
tion of cand dates for first commissions by’ the 
lord-lieutenant of the county’ connects it with the 
land, while the command of the sovereign effectually 
combines in it the interests of the three cst.atcs. 
Under the Anglo-Saxons, all men were required to 
bc.ar arms, as a sort of body-rent for the land they 
held; but no special organisation being adopted, 
efficiency was rarely, attained in the use of arms. 
This the nation found to its cost when the Danes 
overran it during Alfred’s reign. That great Icing, to 
prevent a similar occurrence, established the muitia 
or fijrd, making land the basis of numbers, hut the 
family’ system that of discipline : so many families 
avere a tything, ten tythings a hundred, .and hun- 
dreds were united into county powers, eacli under its 
lieretoch, dux, or duke. Each section of .the com- 
munity had not only to fui’uisli its quota in time of 
ai'ar, but also to provide arms, keep them in repair, 
and to undergo so many days’ training every year. 
This arrangement subsisted in more or less a’i’’our 
amtil the Oonr|ucst ; then the feudal troops at first 
rendered the militia unnecessary; but it never 
ceased avholly to exist. When the croavn began to 
contend with the Herman barons, it natur.ally 
found its most poaverfiil insti'ument in reviving the 
Saxon militia, and the English yeomanry became 
thenceforth the fear of England’s enemies, and a 
guarantee for the gradual enfranchisement of the 
people. Henry II. established ‘ an assize of arms,’ 
at which every holder of laud was bound to produce 
•one or more men fuUy equipped, and capable of 


fighting m the national defence. The arms were 
annually inspected, and it was fflegal to seU lend, 
or pawn them. This annual assembly of the fyrd or 
militia is first recorded after the Conquest in llSl • 
by the statute of Winchester in 1285, Edward L 
revised the scale of arms for the several ranlcs.' 
Further alterations to suit the advances in the 
.art of war took place in 1558 (4 and 5 Ph. and 
ai. c 2). Ill 1C04, James I. (1 Jac. c. 25) abolished 
the fyrd, and substituted ‘ Trained (commonly called 
Train) Bands,’ to the number of 1G0,000 men— a 
force partaking of the nature of militia and volun- 
teers, but deficient in discipline .and drill. During 
the civil war of Charles I.,the train bands or militia 
mostly sided readily with the parliament. Up to 
this time, the command had never by any law been 
definitely assigned to the crown or to any other 
body. After the Eestonation, the loyal parliament of 

Charles II. immediately reorganised the militia 

essentially on its present footing— .and declared as 
law that ‘ the sole supreme government, command, 
and disposition of the militia is, and by the laws 
of England ever was, the undoubted right of his 
m.ajesty and his royal predecessors.’ As, however 
the crown from this time began to depend for its 
support upon a mercenary army, and as the local 
status of the militia officers must always render the 
militia a force dependent on parliamentary influence 
and tics, the militia was much neglected until 1757, 
when a^ large portion of the regular army being 
absent in the Seven Years’ W.ar, it avas c.arefullv 

i.I._ A-if _f JV V . «■ .... 
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org.aniscd for the defence of the kingdom. Severiil 
militia acts h.ave been subsequently passed, but 
r.atlicr with a view to consolidating the militia laws 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to effect 
minor phanoes necessary for the growth of the 
institution, than to remodel in any essential degree 
thc^ constitution of the force. The acts under 
which the militia is now organised are the 42 
Geo. III. c. 90 and 91; 49 6eo. HI. c. 120; 15 
16 Viet. c. 50; 17 .and 18 Viet. c. 1.8, 105 
.and I0G_; 18 and 19 Viet. c. 57, 100, .and lOG ; .and 
38 .and 39 Vict. c. G9, consolidating previous acts. 
The present law stands thus : The sovereign appoints 
lords-lieutenant of counties, who nominate to Jirsi 
commissions in their county regiments. The General 
commanding in the military district commands the 
militia force through the colonels of the sub-districts 
in wliich the regiments respectively are. 

The force to be provided by each county — known 
as its ‘ quota ’ — is fixed by government in propor- 
tion to the population, &c. The numbers must be 
provided in some way. In practice, they are raised 
by voluntary recruitment ; but should volunteering 
fail, a levy by b.allot would be made upon .all the 
inhabitants of the locality between ^e ages of 
18 and 35. The power of maldng this ballot always 
exists, and would have by law to be enforced, but 
for the Militia B.allot Suspension Act, which, when 
the measure is unnecessary, is passed from year to 
j’ear. Many classes are exempt from the ballot, 
as peers, soldiers, volunteers, yeomanry, resident 
members of universities, clergymen, parish school- 
m.asters, ai-ticled clerks, apprentices, seafaring men, 
crown employes, free w.atermen of the Th.ames ; in 
England, any poor man with more than one child 
born in wedlock ; in Scotland, any man avith more 
than two Lawful children, and not possessed of 
property to _tho value of £50; in Ireland, any poor 
man not worth £10, or -who does not pay £5 per 
annum for rent, and has more than three lawful 
children under the age of 14. 

The militia are bound, when c.alled upon by the 
crown,_ -to assemble anmnally for any period not 
exceeding three months, .for tr.aining purposes ; and 
the government can embody the whole, or jiart of 
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tlie force, at any national crisis. Xiio regiments 
were embodied almost witliout exception during tlie 
Bussian war of 1854: — 1S5G, and to a considcr.iblo 
extent at tlie time of the Indian mutiny, 1857 — 
1859. The quota of the United Kingdom is 200,000 
men, hut not above two-thirds of that number c.an 
bo considered as effootive. They may not be sent 
out of the Ivingdom, except they volunteer, and 
then only by special permission of .parliament. As 
a defensive or garrison force, setting free the regu- 
lar army for aggi'essivo operations, the militia is 
a most valuable institution j and in times of war, 
it has ever been found an admirable training- 
Boliool whence soldiers volunteer into the permanent 
forces. 

' A militia volunteer receives bounty, payable 
I partly on joining, and partly in instalments after 
' each training period. When out for training, or 
embodied for permanent duty, the officers and men 
receive the same pay as regular troops of corres- 
ponding arms of the service, and are under the 
Mutiny Act .and Articles of War, except that no 
punishment can extend to life or limb. The officers 
ranh with, but junior to, their brethren of the 
regular army; the gieat distinction in appeara-ie 
between regular and militia troops being, that in 
I tlie former the appointments are all of gold-l.ace, 
and in tbo latter, of silver ; the buttons being 
I similarly dislinguisbed. The force is divided into 
, Hoavj’, Light, llillcs, and Highland Infantiy, and 
into Artillery, tbo latter being generally limited to 
coast counties, aud being a'cry highly esteemed by 
the authorities. 

Tlie celebrated Loc.al hlilitia w.as instituted in 
England and Scotland in 1808, and suspended in 
ISlli. It consisted of a force for e.acli county six 
times as numerous as the proper militia quota, 

' comprising, of cour.'o, many cl.asscs, which, from age 
I or other circumstances, were ineligible for the 
j militia. These troops could only bo marched 
j beyond their respective counties in the event of 
I aotiml invasion. Their nimibcrs reached, in ISll, 
j to 21.1,000 men. 

' The cost of the militia for the year 1S7(J — 1877 
, amounted to £1,108,703 for cfl'eetivo services, 

I and £27,-101 for non-elfeotivo services. As a 
constitutional precaution, the estimates were for- 
merly prepared— at least nominally — by a com- 
mittee of tho House of Commons ; but ns the 
clicoh was of no real ndvant.ige, it w.as abolidied 
by .a resolution of the House in 18G3, and tbcnco- 
; forward tho Jliiiister of War includes the charge 
among tbo many services piovidcd for in bis 
i department. 

[ MILK is an opaque avliite fluid secreted bj' 

' tho mammary glands of tho fcm.ales of the class 
' Mammalia, after they have hrought forth their 
young, .and during tho iieriod in which their 
oflsprmg are too immature to live upon ordinary 
foo(h It is devoid of odour, except for a sliort 
time after its extraction; Is of a slightly sweet 
a.*-a3tc, most commonly of a slightly allraliiic reaction 

I 'u-ept in tliG Carnivora, in wliicli it is acid) ; and 
(e^jerago specifio gravity (in the case of human 
its av 1912. 

millv) is 'ilk has been .allowed to stand for some 
When lie, fatty, yellowish-whito stnatum (the 
time, a tbic upon its surface. When tliis is 
cre.ain) form^’uid below (popularly lenown as 
removed, tbo _'ouud to bo of grc.ater specific 
< slrim-railk ’) is -’ore blnish-wliitc tint, hlilk 
gr.avlty, and of a . Ijoiling, but a membrane or 
docs not coagulate Oi._ containing fat corpuscles, 

film of coagulated casein Tf aPowed to 

forms upon its surface. , at tho ordinary 
stand for some days to exhibit an 

temperature, it gradually . 


increasing acid reaction, from tho formation of 
lactic acid from the milk-sugar; while the caseine 
becoming coagulated by the action of the lactic 
acid, is separated in the form of ‘curds,’. and the 
fluid gr.adiially assumes the form of a tbickish piilj). 
Tbo ordinary means of obtaining tho caseine (which 
exists in solution in the milk) m the form of curds 
is by the addition of a piiece of rennet (the dried 
stomacb of tbo c.ilf), which acts as powerfully as 
any acid. The curds thus separated foim the basis 
of cheese, while the fluid portion left after their 
removal is known ns the ‘ whey.’ 

"When examined under tlio microscope, tbo milk 
appe.ars ns a clear fluid, containing fat globules (the 
milk globules, as they arc usually called) in sus- 
pension. They commonly vary from '0012 to "0018 
of a lino in diameter. They are each invested with 
a delicate coat of caseine, which prevents their 
running together. By cJnirninrj, the surrounding 
envelopes become ruptured, and the contents are 
made to unite, foi-ming butter. In addition to milk 
globules, colostrum globules (sec CoLOSTKni.i), which 
are irregular conglomerations of very small fat 
globides, occur in tbo milk for tbo first three or 
four days after delivery. 

The following table, which is based on the 
rcsc.arebcs of Vernois and Becquerel, represents the 
density .and composition of 1900 parts of milk in 
v.arious animals : 
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The acln.al caseine wbicb in tlie preceding analyses 
is associated arith the nndciined group of substances 
termed extractive matters, ranges from 27 to 35 in 
1000 parts of bc.altby human milk, while in tbo 
colostniiu it .amoimts to 40’; in tbo milk of the 
cow it is someavbat liigber; avbilc in that of the 
bitch, and probably of all carnivorous animals, it is 
more than trebled. It is foiuid in the case of 
avomeii that the quantity of tlic caseine increases 
avitb tlio free use of auiin.al food, and dimim’sbes 
upon vegetable diet. 

Tile fatty mattei-s range fiom 25 to 43 in lOOO 
parts of avomen’s milk, avbilo in cows’ milk they 
aa'crngc, according to Lehmann, 45 ; and in bitclies’ 
milk, rise to 110. These fatty mattcre, avbiob collec- 
tively form butter, consist of an admixture of CS 
per cent, of marg.ai-inc, 30 per cent, of oleine, and 
‘2 jier cent, of an admixture of fats, which, on 
saponification, jdcld but.vric, c.aproic, caprylic, and 
c.apric acids. Tho milk avbieb is last'iyiclded 
is miiob richer in fat tlian that avbicli is first 
drawn. 

Tbo sugar, or laotinc, avbose properties are 
described in the article Sugah or Milk, a-arics in 
human milk from 32 to G2 in lOOO parts, and in 
coavs’ milk from 34 to 43. The milJe of bitches, 
when fed on a purely animal diet, often contains 
no traces of sugar; but if they arc fed on a'eget- 
ablc or mLxed food, a considerable quantity of sugar 
is found. Tlio salts in avomen’s milk range from 
0‘G to 2’5 ill 1000 p.arts, and in coaa’s’ milk from 3'5 
to S'5. That a peculiar selective poaver is exerted 
by tbo mammary gland, is sbeavn by tbo foUoaving 
table, wliicb shows tbo comp.ar.ative analyses of 



‘ the r^hcs of cows’ milk and of cows’ blood, each Various methods havo been proposed for the 
I reckoned for 100 parts: preservation of milk for sea- voyages, &c. Moore’s 

j Ch,on,locfrotas.!am. t^uear^and 

j Chicndo of sodium, . 4*74 30'82 httle sugar and the evaporation of the fluid, at a 

{ . . . 23*40 11 44 temperature of 110’, to one-fourth of its bulk, when 

S"'-'. . ■ 0-w 2DC9 it is put in small tin-cases, soldered doTm, steeped 

p^| 0 ?F!i=ric acid, . . 23-40 7-74 in boUing-avater for a time, and taken out to cool. 

, Mesne-in,’ . ' . ' 2-20 0 75 This preparatiou keeps good for a long time. Blatch- 

i „ , . , -. ford’s Solidified Milk is prepared by mixino- 112 

I Pot"'SSi™ ••‘“d sodiiun compounds stand lbs. of milk -srith 28 lbs. of -n-Iiite sugar and a Httle 

I m tins inverse relation to one another in these two bicarbonate of soda. The mixture is evaporated 
j fluids, IS not aMurately known. The abund.ant imder certain conditions, till it assumes the form of 
supply of _ pnosphono acid, lime, and magnesjS in a creamy powder, which is cooled, weighed into 
the md,i, IS doubtless for the purpose of hmlding up parcels of 1 lb. each, and compressed into briok- 
. . , , , , shaped masses, which must be triturated and mixed 

liable to tolerably regular changes -with warm -water when required for use. Grim- 
at dilierent penods rf lacfation; for example, the w.ade’s Desiccated Milk is prepared by mixing the 
sugar is deficient dunng the first month, and is in fluid with a Httle sugar and alkaU, and evaporating 
excess from the ei-hth to the tenth month; the it till it is as thick as dough; it is then dried, 
caserne IS in excess during the first two months, and crushed, and bottled. At the meeting of the British 
IS most deficient between the tenth and eleventh Association in 1859, the Abbe Moigno described 


I me saics are most: abundant during those of Maber and De Pierre. For details regardinff 

; the first i^nth, but present no regular law of these methods, we must refer to the abba’s paper, 
decrease. Hence, it readily be seen that in He found milk prepared by Maher’s process per- 
the selection of a w'et-mirse, one of the leading fectly good after having been kept between five 
requirements sbould be, that her milk should be of and six years. The milk prepared by De Pierre’s 
tlie same age that of the_ mother’s. Various process, unlike the other preparation, is liquid. A 
medicmes, as, for example, iodide of potassium, specimen of it, the age of which was not stated, 
iodide of mercury, and quinine, have been detected which the abb6 brought to Aberdeen, was found to 
m the milk, after being taken by the mother; and be perfectly fresh. "The preparation of condensed 
many cases are on record in w'hich strong mental milk: is now conducted on a large scale in S\vitzerlaDd 

“°iH"’ MILK-FEVER, in the lower animals, comes on 
Lnvt.Dio^^'^n efnw a few days after parturition. One variety, 

The d-iilv niinififv n'f tn'li ‘ 71 1 * Common to most animals, consists in inflammation 

v-irion, Lef apoa of the membranes of th^ womb and bowels, and 

fooT 1-e T 13 produced by exposure to cold, overdriving, or 

S ^ quantity of injury during labour; it is best treated by oil and 

l?»danum, tincture of aconite, and hot ^fomenta- 


Tvi 1. iw vviioiata ixi uvuMconuu uuu uiuuiiimiiuiuu 

obtained it iq eTrnpd'pnf t ^ ct-nurse cannot be Qf tjjg train and large nervous centres, and impairs 
J m-Jl-ei? COWS SO all the vital functions, leading to dulness, loss of 

flifferenees ire tlnf '"omen. The mam sensation and motion, and stupor. Blood must be 

^Sne let f the former coutams more drawn early, whUst the cow is stiU standing and 
p ® enwci’ S ^•'***.®*’- sensible. Later, it only hastens death. A large dose 

^ - c, ® ^ a wide of physic such as a pound each of salts and treacle, 

07)cn vessel, we obtam a film of caserne which mav .. c i j j. ’ 

be removed (more than once, if necessaj) on Sen 5 n , gamboge, and two 

/c ^ ounces of ginger, sbould at once be given, solid food 

■frifpr° -wn^nlitnin^i a nrl ‘ i f -withheld, clystcrs of soap, salt, and water thrown 

^fretiom ® mutation of the human up every hour, cloths wing out of hoiliug water 

T„ l; 1 -tv appUed along the spine, the teats drawn several 

% tfries dai]y,‘^and tL Imimal frequently turned, 
tin^i ff ^ -^though Wtment is uncertain, prevLtion is 

^ «“sily inured by milking the cow regularly for ten 

be-ilfliv T both for days before calving, feeding sparingly on laxative 

.-.,1. .u *'°*^ ,*? enters largely unstimulating food, giving several doses of physio 


T. r-t-i * 1 li Z. 7 0. *' uuai/iiuujaLiug luuu, giving several uoaes vi piiysic 

Tti mtionto w'fu’ P’'?^°1’ 3°‘l ''''°4'khouse dietaries, before, and one immediately after calving ; and 
+lnf pVo endenoy to consumption, or m when the animal is in very high condition, and 
in its p-irin- f already manifested itself prone to mUk-fever, bleeding her a day or two 

Lforecahfing. 


especially ivhcn the stomach cannot hear cod-Hver 
oil 

The adulterations to which milk is often sub- 
jected are noticed in the article Food, and the 
instruments used for testing the purity of this fluid 


MILK VETCH. See Asieagaius. 
MILKY-WAY. See Galaxy. 

MILKWORT. See Polyoala. 

MILL. This word is now used in a general way 


tJ? bneny referred to in tne article Galactometer, as a name for almost all kinds of manufactories, as 
J ^ commonest adulteration, and if well as for grinding machinery ; but we shall only 
it has been added in large quantity, the fraud may describe here the arrangements of an ordinaiy flonr- 
i be detected by evaporatmg a small weighed quan- mill, adding a brief notice of the edge-mUl in use for 
I txty of ^ the (say 500 grains) to coyness, and grinding ofl-seeds and some other substances. 


ascertaining whether the due proportion of solid 
constituents is left. 


From time immemorial, com has been ground by 
a pair of stones. The earliest and rudest handmills 
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t‘' • ('' 0 '.^; nn<l aldli" eneh, ■n’hcre necessaiy, "tliere 
ritn . a Lnri/ontal direction, an Archimedean 
' ■ .hi that tlie grain or the flour can he conveyed 
to ;.ny oi tlic machines vithont the aEsistanco of 
Laiiil-ia' cur. 

Tlii . iii'il convcrt-s wheat into flour at the rate of 
aci.ut .h'lij ■-aek5 a day of 24 hours — a (jnantity 
nr ally .'iillicent to supjily bread for the entire popu- 
lat'c;! of a c't}' like Edinburgli. [The above de- 
- 'riji'i'in rppbes to Messrs Tods’ mill as it stood in 
Ic V a= subsequently greatl 5 ’ extended ; and, 
.afi ' r beiii; dcstroa’ed by fire in 1S74, has been com- 
pi- r !y ri.Jitte.1. The great government mill of St 
Main- is the most remarkable miU in France. 

Thr re is a form of mill in use for some purposes 
where the millstones 
^ — s are vertical, as shewn 

^ ■ ■ j ^ — 1 - ^ ■ in fig. 4, and called 

// I XO the edge-stone mill. It 

o' ' I’’ is sometimes, though 

rarely, used for grind- 
ing corn ; but is much 
employed for crushing 
oil-seeds and for grind- 
ing dye-stuffs, surar, 
chemicals, and a multi- 
tude of other sub- 
stances. The stones are 
generally of some hard 
rook, such as granite or 
sandstone, and from 5 
to 7 feet in diameter. 
For such purposes as 
grinding clay or loam, 
they are usually made 
of cast iron, and of a 
smaller size. The stones 
Fig. 4. — Edgo-stona Milk revolve in opposite 

directions, sometimes 
upon a fixed stone or metal Jjcd, and at other times 
it is the bed-plate itself which revolves, and in so 
doing turns the edge stones which rest upon it. 

Among the recent improvements in our flour- 
mills which ha,vc attracted considerable attention 
are : 1. The patent process of dressing the grinding 
surface of the millstones by means of a peculiar kind 
of diamond, which rapidly covers it with fine 
grooves. This is still, however, more largely, and 
perhaps more efSciently, done by the slower process 
with the nidging hammer ; 2. The keeping down of 
the temperature of the millstones by means of a 
current of cold air ; and, 3. The introduction of 
Carr’s Patent Disintegrater, which grinds wheat 
and other substances by means of two vertical iron 
discs about five feet in diameter, and a few inches 
aji.art, in each of which are several concentric rows 
of steel pegs, so arranged that those on the one disc 
overlap without touching those on the other. The 
discs are made to revolve rapidly 'in opposite direc- 
tions, so as to grind the wheat by percussion. 

MILL, in Law. The owner of a null situated on 
the b.ank of a stream is entitled to have the use of 
the stream rmdiminished in volume ; and if the other 
riparian owners above interfere with the stream by 
diminishing its volume, thereby causing injxuy to 
the mill, the mill-owner has a right of action against 
the party so acting. 

hlILL, James, was the son of a small farmer, and 
was born in the neighbourhood of Montrose, Scot- 
land, Cth April 1773. He studied, withaviewto the 
chuicb, at the university of Edinburgh, avhere he 
distinguished himself in Greek and in Moral and 
Metaiihysical Philosophy. He was licensed to preach 
in 17!>S ; hut instead of following out the ministry, he 
went to London in 1800, where he settled as a literary 


man. He became editor of the Literarn Journal, 
which after a time was discontinued ; and WTote for 
various periodicals, including the Eclectic and the 
Edinburgh Eeview. In 1806, he commenced his 
History of British India, which he carried on along 
with other liter.ary work, and published in the 
winter of 1817 — 1818. The impression produced by 
this masterly history on the Indian authorities was 
such, that, in 1819, the Court of Directors of the 
Company appointed him to the high post of Assist- 
ant-examiner of Indian Correspondence, notwith- 
standing the then unpopularity of his -well-known 
radical opinions. The business assigned to his care 
w.as the Revenue department, which he continued to 
superintend till four years before his death, when 
he was appointed head of the Examiner’s office, 
where he had the control of all the departments 
of Indian administration — political, judicial, and 
financial — managed by the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors. Shortly after his appointment 
to the India House, he contributed the articles on 
Government, Education, Jurisprudence, Law of 
Nations, Liberty of the Press, Colonies, and Prison 
Discipline to the Encyclopa:dia Britannica. These 
essays were reprinted in a separate form, and 
became -widely kno-wn. The powers of analysis, of 
clear statement, and of the thorough-going appli- 
cation of principles, exhibited in these articles, had 
probably never before been brought to bear on that 
class of subjects. In 1821 — 1822, he published his 
Elements of Political Economy, a work prejiared 
primarily -with a view to the education of his 
eldest son, John Stuart MiU. In 1829, his Analysis 
of the Human Mind appeared. His last published 
book was the Fragment on Macintosh, brought out 
in 1835. He was also a contributor to the West- 
minster Beview and to the London Beview, which, 
after a few numbers, was merged in the London and 
Westminster. 

Not long after he settled in London, he made the 
acquaintance of Jeremy Bentham, and for a number 
of j’ears he and his family lived diiring the summer 
in Bentham’s country-house. Although he must 
have derived much benefit from his intercourse -with 
the great law-reformer, he was not a mere disciple 
of Bentham, but a man of profound and original 
thought, as weU as of great reading, in aU the 
departments of moral, mental, and political phil- 
osophy. His conversation was impressive ,to a 
remarkable degree, and he gave a powerful inteUec- 
tual stimulus to a number of young men, some of 
whom (including his own son, and Mr Grote, the 
hisforian of Greece) have since risen to eminence. 
He took a leading part in the founding of Uni- 
versity College, London. He died at Kensington, 
23d June 1836. 

MILL, John Stuaet, son of the preceding, was 
horn in London on the 20th of May 1806. He was 
educated at home by his father. In 1820, he went 
to France, where he Uved for upwards of a year, 
making himself master of the French language, and 
occasionally attending public lectures on science. 
He lived for some time at Paris, in the house of the 
French economist, Jean Baptiste Say, where he 
made the acquaintance of many men distinguished 
then, or afterwards, in letters and in politics. He 
spent part of his time in the south of France, in the 
house of Sir Samuel Bentham, brother to Jeremy 
Bentham During this stay in France, he laid the 
foundation of his groat familiarity with, and interest 
in, the politics as weU .as the literature of the French 
nation. In 1823, he entered the India House, and 
became a clerk in the Examiner’s office, where his 
father was Assistant-examiner. For thirty-three 
years he continued to be occupied in the department 
of the office named the Political, or the tran-'actions 
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of the Company n-ith the native states. In 1S31, 
he vas appointed Assistant-examiner, and in 1S56 
he was placed at the head of the department. He 
energetically opposed the transfer of the India 
government to the crown in 185S. On the score of 
failing health he declined a seat at the new Indian 
Council, and retired from ofBce in October of the 
same 5’ear, on a compensating allow.anee. At the 
eneral election of I8G0, Jil. was returned to par- 
ament for 'Westminster ; and till'helost his se.at 
at the election of ISGS, ho acted with the Advanced 
Liberals. Ho died. May S, 1S73, at Aadgnon, where 
he had spent most iiart of the last years of his life. 

Mr Mill became an author at a very early age, 
and m.ay be looked upon as one of the foremost 
thinkers of his time. His first publications con- 
sisted of articles in the ]Vestminstcr Jlevieio. He took 
an active part in the political discussions that 
‘ followed the revolution of 1830 in France, and the 
Ilcform-Bill movement in England ; and from 1835 
to 1840 was editor, and .along with Sir W. hlolcs- 
avorth, proprietor of the London and Westminster 
Jlevlew, avhere many articles of his own appeared. 
In 1843, ho published his System of Lo(iic; 
in 18-44, Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy; in 1848, tho Prineyplcs 
of Political Economy ; in 1859, an cssa, on 
Liberty; in 18G0, Discussions and Disscrlahons ; 
in 18G,3, a small avork on Utilitarianism ; in 
I8G0, Comte and Positivism, and tho Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy; in 1SC7 
(when M was rector of St Andrews University), 
his Inauqural Address ; in ISGS, Enyland and Ire- 
land ; and in 1SG9, The Subjection of ll'omen. After 
his death appeared his Autobioyraphy (1873), read 
aaath intense interest ; Three Essays on llelvjion 
(1874) ; and a second volume of Discussions and 
Dissertations (1875). 

MILLAIS, Jonx Everett, R.A., a celebrated 
English painter, was born at Southampton in 
1829, entered tho lloy.al Academy at the age of 
eleven, and in 1847 carried ofT tho gold medal for 
his iiictiirc of ‘The Tribes of Benjamin seizing 
the Daughters of Shiloh,’ c.xhibited, m the folloav- 
ing ye.ar, at the British Institution. Before this 
I period, ho had actniired a considerable reputation 
among younger p.iiiitcrs by his avowed antipathy 
to the principles of art which then prevailed. His 
views were shared in by other students, such as 
Holman Hunt (q. v.), Uanto Eossetti (q. v.), and 
Charles Collins, and a sort of artistic fraternity 
w.as formed, which obtained tho name of tho Pre- 
Paphaclitc_ School, hl.’s principal paintings arc : 
‘Our Saviour’ (1850), ‘ Mariaua in the Mo.atcd 
I Grange’ (1851), ‘The Huguenot' and ‘Ophelia’ 

I (1852), ‘The Order of Release’ and ‘ The Proscribed 
< Royalist’ (1853), ‘The Rescue’ (1S55), ‘Autumn 
Leaves’ (185G), ‘The Heretic’ (1858), ‘Sprint 
Flowers’ (18G0), ‘The Black Brunswickcr’ (ISGlh 
, ‘M}' First Sermon’ (1SG3), ‘My Second Sermon’ 
(18G4), ‘ Jo.an of Arc ’ (1SG5), ‘ Sleeping,’ ‘ Wakin",’ 

, ‘Jephtha’ (ISG7), ‘Moses’ (1871), ‘Chill October’ 
(1871), &o. Opinions differ in regard to M. as an 
artist. No respectable critic, however, denies his 
wonderful gift of subtle imagination and deep senti- 
ment. Ho 13 profoundly pootic.al, and has prob.ably 
never been surpassed in representing intense feeling 
and thought through the medium of colour and com- 
position ; but his perverse affectation, and proud 
contempt for what ho regards as ‘ convcntion.ansm,’ 
have marred the finest of his productions. 

511'LLEDGEVILLE, the former capital of 
Georgia, United States of America, on the west 
bank of the Oconee River, 150 miles north-west .of 
Savannah, in a rich cotton country. Among its 
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edifices are the former governor’s residence and state 
buildings, and several churches. Pop. (1870) 2750. 

MILLE'NNIUhl (Lat. a thousand years’ time) 
designates a certain period in the history of the 
avorld, lasting for a long indefinite space (vaguely 
a thousand years), during which the kingdom of 
hlessiah will, according to tradition, be visibly estab- 
lished on the earth. The idea originated proximately 
in the Messianic expectations of the Jews ; but 
more remotely, it has been conjectured, in the Zoro- 
astri.an doctrine of the final triuinph of Ormuzd over 
Ahriman, and was connected by the Christians with 
the Parousia, or Second Coming of Christ. The 
notion of a Golden Age, preseiwed by the converts 
from heathenism to Christianity, as well as the 
oppression and persecutions to wliich they were long 
Eubjected by the state authorities, were naturally 
calculated to develop and strengthen such hopes. 
The chief basis of the millenarian idea in Judaism 
as well as in Cliristianit}*, however, is the ardent 
hope for a adsible dimne rule upon earth, and the 
identific.ation of the church with that of which it 
is merely a symbol. In the 1st c. of tho church, 
miUen.arianism (the Greek equiv.alent of which, 
chiliasm, from chilioi, a thousand, is tho term 
employed by the Fathers) was a widespread belief, 
to which the book of Daniel, and more particu- 
larlj' tho pictorial predictions of tho Apocalypse 
(chaps. XX. and x.xi.), ^ave an apostolical authority; 
while certain prophetic.al writings, composed at the 
end of tho 1st and tho beginning of tho 2d c. 
— such as tho Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
the Fourth Booh of Esdras, the Bevclation of Saint 
Pet^, kc. ; .also tho Christian Sibylline Boohs, thfe 
Epistle of Barnabas, tho Shepherd of the Pseudo- 
licrmas, scvcnal hlidrashim, Targiims, and other 
works of a partly Icgcndarj’ character embodied in 
tho Talmud — lent it a more vivid colouring and 
ima^erj’. Tho unanimity wliich tho early Christian 
te.aclicrs exhibit in regard to miUenarianisin, 
proves how strongly it had laid hold of the 
imagination of tho clinrcli, to which, in this e.arly 
stage, Immortality and future Rewards were to .a 
groat extent things of this world as yet Not only ' 
the heretic Cerinthus, but even the orthodox doctors 
— such as P.apias, Bishop of Hierapolis, Iren.Tus, 
Justin Martyr, kc. — delighted themselves with 
dreams of the glory and magnificence of the millen- 
nial kingdom. The Sibylline Boohs, for instance, 
hold that the earth will be cultiv.atod throughout 
its length .and breadth, that there wiU bo no more 
Ec.as, no more winters, no more nights ; evorl.asting 
aveUs p-ill nm honey, millc, and avine, kc. kc. 
Papias, in his collection of traditional E.ayings of 
Christ (Kuriahun LoyiOn ExCgcseis), indulges in the 
most monstrous representations of tho rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, .and the coloss.al aunes and grapes of 
the millennial reign. Every vine will bear 10,009 
branches, every branch 10,000 shoots, ca’cry shoot 
10,000 sprigs, cverj- sprig 10,000 bunches, every bunch 
10,000 berries, every beiTy 3C times 25 gallons of 
avinc; and if a Saint come to pluck a berrj’-j dhey 
avill all cry out : ‘ Pluck me, O Saint, I am 
better, and praise tho Lord through me.’ The 
T.almud c.alcul.ates tho height of the men of the 
millennium to be, as before tho F.aU, of 200 — 900 
yards; the moon shall be, according to a prophe- 
tic.al dictum, like the sim ; tho sun sh.all be 
increased 343 times; and every Israelite avill beget 
as many children as there avere Israelites going out 
from Egypt — GO, 000. Each grape will bo largo 
enough to fill the biggest ship. Aboa’e all, however, 
the land of Israel wdl be free again, and the primi- 
tia-e worship restored with unheard-of splendour. 
‘Such a chili.asm,’ Neauder justly remarks, could 
only ‘ promote a fleshly eudaimonism ; ’ and indeed 
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i-Tc it called into more energetic activity the 
j 1 ^.,,,, ,;..,., yC Gnostic spiritualism. According _ to 
i til’' l: oeral o['inion, Tvliicli rvas as much Christian 
j as Jo-.vish, the millennium vas to he preceded by 
I great, calr.niilics, reminding us in some degree of the 
I Scai.di!.. avian llagnariik (or ‘ Twilight of the Gods ’). 
I XLe p.rs'>nification of evil appeared in Anfic/imf, the 
I precur ir of Christ (identified, during the 1st c., 
' avitii Ntrn), avho would provoke a frightful avar in 
the lea 1 of iilagog (Ezek. chaps, xxxviii. and xtcxix.) 
acaiasl the people Gog, after avhich the Messiah — 
so-ne sa}- a double hlessiah, one the son of Joseph, 
vanquished in the strife ; the other, the victfwious 
son of Daa-id— avould appear, heralded b 3 ' Elias, or 
Mc'os, or Mclehizedek, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, .and 
would bind Satan for <a thousand j'ears, annihilate 
the godless heathen^ or make them slaves of the 
believers, overturn the Koman empire, from the 
ruins of which a new order of things would spring 
forth, in which the ‘ dead in Christ ’ would arise, and 
alouir with the Eurriring saints enjoy an incom- 
parable fclioitj- in the city of the ‘New Jerusalem,’ 
avhich was expected to descend liter.all>- from heaven. 
To the innocence avhich was the state of man in 
Paradise, there av.as associated, in the prea-.alcnt 
notions of the millennium, the finest physic.al and 
intellectual pleasures. 

In the hlosaic account of creation, we find the 
primitive ground for making the aactorious era of the 
church last a thousand j'cai'S. That accomit was 
I regarded bj- the Jews and by the Judaic Christians 
as a ta-^io of the destinies of creation. Now, by a 
strict]}’ literal interpretation of the 4th a*erse of the 
00th Psalm, it w-as supposed that a day of God avas 
.arithmetically equal to a thousand j-c.ars ; hcncc the 
six dna'.= of creation avero understood to indicate that 
the earth avould pass through GOOD ye.ars of labour 
and ruffering, to be followed by a sea-onth day — 
that is, 1000 years of rest and happiness. In the 
Book of llcvclation (chap, xs.) this view is pre- 
Ecnteih Still, the r.abbinic.al traditions differ widely 
among themselves as to the duration of the happy 
period. Instead of 1000 years, some of them count 
40, 70, 00, SflJ, 400, GOO, 2000, or 7000, or .so many 
years as have elapsed from the creation of the avorld 
or the flood. The Gospel of Kicodomus makes it 
500 j-cars. A, a. In fact, the systems of apocalyptic 
chninolog}* avcrc of a varied and somewhat arbi- 
trarj' c.'is't ; according as their origin.ators laid 
greater stress upon the Apocalj-pso, the Book of 
Daniel, the Song of Songs, the Jewish ‘Gematria,’ 
or Computation of Letters — a verj' pliable art in 
itself— or on astronomj', astrologj’, ‘natur.al pibcno- 
mcna,’ .and the like. 

Tile lajiso of time chilling the ardour of the 
primitive Christian belief in the nearness of the 
Parousia, had without doubt also the tendency to 
give a more shadows’, and therefore a more spiritual 
aspect to the liingdom over wliich the expected 
hicssiah was to reign. The inlluencc of the Alex- 
andrian philosoph}’ contributed to produce the s.ame 
result. Origen, for example, first started the idea, 
that instead of a perpetual opposition of Pag.anism to 
Cliristianit}’ — instc.ad of a final and desperate conflict 
between tlie two — instead of an insolent triumph on 
the part of the saints, and a servile submission on 
the part of the rmbelievers, the real progress and 
! rictor}’ of Cliristianit}’ ’U’ould consist in the gradual 
I ppread of the truth throughout the world, and in the 
j voluntary homage paid to it by all secuhir powers. 
This was an immense advance on the views pre- 
viously entertained. ' It i” owing largely to Origen 
and his disciple Dionysius that more spiritual con- 
cretions of the millennium finally established them- 
r.elvcs in the church ; at all events, they furnished 
] th'j Fathers with the majority of their arguments. 


Yet even in the Egypto-Alex.’radrian Church, mil- 
lenarianism, in its most literal form, was widely 
diffused, and was only eradicated by the great 
W’isdom and moderation of Dionysius. The hlon- 
tanists (q. v.) generally, as might be expected from 
tbe enthusiastic tendencies of the sect, were extreme 
millenarians or chiliasts, and, being considered a 
hcrctic.ll sect, contributed largely to bring ChUiasm 
into discredit, or, at all events, their own carnal 
form of Chiliasm, which TertuUian himself attacked. 
Caius, the Presbyter, in his ‘ Disputation ’ against 
the Montanist Proclus,- traces its origin to the hated 
heretic Ccrinthus, whom he accuses of forging a 
certain revelation, which he passed off as the work 
of .in apostle. From his description of this revela- 
tion, it is almost certain — strange as it may appear 
— that he aUiides to the canonic.il Apocalypse. 
Lactantius, iu the beginning of the 4tli c., was 
the last important church Father "who indulged in 
chili.istic dre.ims, while among its earlier advocates 
may be mentioned chiefly Nepos, Methodius, Kora- 
kion, ApoUm.iriiis, Victorinus, See, In the 5th c,, 
St Jerome and St Augustine expressly combated 
certain fanatics who stiff hoped for the advent of 
a millennial kingdom whoso pleasures included those 
of the flesh. But from this time, the church formally 
rejected millcn.iriamsm in its sensuous ‘visible’ 
form, although the doctrine every now and then 
made its reappearance, especially as a general popu- 
lar belief, in the most sudden .ind obstinate manner. 
Thus the expectation of the Last Day in the year 
1000 A. P. rc-invested the doctrine -with a transitory 
imporhince; hut it lost all credit again when the 
hopes, so keenly excited by the Crusades, faded aw,ay 
before the stern reality of Saracenic success, and the 
predictions of the Everlasting Gospely a work of 
Joachim do Floris, a Francisc.an abbot (died 1212), 
remained unfulfilled. 

At the period of the Reformation, millcnarianism 
once more experienced a partial revival, because it 
w.as not a difficult matter to apply some of its sym- 
bolism to tbe p.apacy. The Pope, for example, was 
Antichrist — a belief still adhered to by some extreme 
Protestants. Yet the doctrine was not adopted by 
the great body of the Reformers, hut by some 
fanatical sects, such .as the Anabaptists and by the 
Theosophists of the 17th century. During the civil 
and religious wars iu France and England, when 
great excitement jirevailed, it was also promment. 
The Ei/l/t Monarchy Men of Cromwell’s time were 
milleu.arians of the most exaggerated and (hipger- 
ous sort. Their jicculiar tenet was, that the millen- 
Tiinm had come, and that they were the saints who 
were to inherit the earth. The excesses of tho 
French Roman Catholic Mystics and Quietists ter- 
minated in chiliastic views. Among the Protest- 
ants, it w.’is during tho Thirty Tears' War that the 
most enthusiastic and learned chiliasts flom’ished, 
These ra.ay — broadly — he brought under the three 
chief heads of Exegetical Chiliasts, who, by some 
biblical dates, cndo.avoured to compute the predicted 
time ; Alcheviistic or ICabbalistic Chiliasts, "who 
endeavoured to hasten the period by some mystical 
discovery; and PoUlico-lheocralic Chiliasts, who 
■wished to reduce the governments of the world to 
a biblical standard. See AxABiPTiSTS, Mfezen. The 
awful Buffering and widespread desolation of that 
time, led pious hearts to solace themselves ’with tho 
hope of a peaceful and glorious future. Since thou 
the pencliant wliich has sprung up for ex-poundiiig 
the prophetical hooks of the Bible, .md particularly 
the Apocalypse, -with a view to present events, has 
given the doctrine a faint semi-theologio.al life, very 
different, however, from the earnest, practical faith 
of tho first Christians. Among the foremost 
chiliastic teachers of modem centuries are to ho 
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mentioned Ezeehiel Moth, Paul Felgenhaiier, Bishop 
Comenius (Lux tra (Tenehrii, 1C57) ; Professor Jurien 
(L' accomplisscmml des PropkClies, IGSG) ; Scrarins 
(Assertion da Jtegiic de Jtfille Am, ,tc., ah. 1G70); 
Poiret (Economic Divine, 1GS7) ; J. Mode (Clar. 
Apocal. 1G27 ) ; vhUc Thomas Bimict and W. Wliis- 
ton endeavoured to give chiliasm a gcologic.al founda- 
tion, but irithout finding much favour. Spener, on 
account of his Ifoffnung lessercr Zeiten, has been 
accused of chiliasm ; no less Joachim Lange (lActd 
and Ecchl) ; and Swedenborg employed apoca- 
Ij’ptic images to set forth the transfigured world of 
the senses. Latterly, especially siuco the rise and 
extension of mission.ary cnterpiise, the opinion has 
obtained a wide currency, that after the conversion 
of the whole world to Ghristi.anity, a blissful and 
glorious era will ensue ; but not much stress — e.vccpt 
by extreme literalists — is now laid on the nature 
or duration of this far-off felicity. In fact, the 
common Christian conception of .a millennium 
avithout a adsibly present Christ, as Jield at the 
present day, is little different, so far as results are 
concerned, from thn belief of phUosoiihers in the 
I perfectibility of the race. The essence of both con- 
I ceptions is the cessation of sin and sorrow, the 
prevalence of holiness and happiness. But t'ns 
departs widely from the ‘.ancient hope of 
church ' — a kingdom of visible majesty, with Jesus 
and the saints ruling the world from Jerusalem, the 
central city of the t arth ! 

Great eagcriii'-s and not a little ingenuity have 
, been e.\hilnted by niiny pen-ons in fixing a date 
for the conimem enient of the niilleiiuiuni. The 
j celebrated tlieidogun, Johann Albiecht Bengel 
I (Erkliiric OJinbarang ; Itcdni fur's f'u//:), avho, in 
the ISth c., revived an earnest interest in the 
.subject among orthodox Protestants, asserted from 
a study of the iirophecies that tlic millennium 
avoiild begin in ISjO. This date was long popular. 

I Bengel’s genera' imlleiiananism was .adojited liy 
I Octiiigor (d. 17821, and uidely sprc.ad througliout 
I Germany in a more or less imetie form by Hahn, 
Cnisiua, Jung Stilling, Lavater, and Hess (Krir/e 
iiber die Offenh. Jolt.]. Some of the greatest of tlic 
more recent Gennaii theologians are niilleimrians, 

I such as Bothe, Dclit.iseli. noirniann, Kurtz, Ilcb.art, 

I Thiersch, Nitzscli, P. Lange, and Lbranl. Sweden- 
I borg, to whom reference h.n already been made, held 
i that the last judgment tool; pl.iee in 1757, and that 
the New Church, or ‘Chureh of the New Jcrus.alem,’ 

I as his followers desizn.it" themselves — in other 
j avords, the niilhsiiiial ei.i, then began. In America, 

I considcr.ablo agitation u.is excited by the prc.acliiiig 
of one William Miller, who tixed the second advent 
of Christ about ISb'l, Uf late years, the most noted 
English mitloiiaiiaii is Dr John Ciimmiiig, who 
origin,ally jil,accd the end of the firtAcnt itispensation 
in 18GG or 1807 : but as that time drew near with- 
out any millennial symptom--, he w.as understood to 
have modilied his original views considerably, 
j and now conjectures that the beginning of the 
miUcnniiim will not ditl’er so much after all from 
I the years immediately iircccihng it, as people 
j commonly suppose, ,'tee Corrodi's KrUiich" tie- 
scUichte des C/iilmsmifi (Zurich, 17t)l, d x’ols.); 
C.ali.xtus, Dc Chiliasmo cum anliguo turn pridem 
rennfo Ilclmsl, (1G92, 4to) ; Klee, Ttiilam Hist. crit. 
dc Ckil. prim. sxr. Ilcrhip. (182,7) ; MUntcr, Dogmen- 
gesdnchlc, &c. A really good history of Chiliasm, 
however, is ns yet a desidenatuni. 

jMI'LLEPEDE, a jiopular name of many kinds 
of Jirijriapoda, of the order Chilognatha, and chiellj' 
j of the f.amilies JuUdec (see Jclus) and Poh/dcsmidcc. 

In the latter family, the feet are arranged in numer- 
I ous groujis along both sides ; otherwise, tliej' much 
j resemble the Ju/iifoi. The largest species arc found 


in warm climates, and some of them are brightly 
coloured; but small species of both families are 
common in Britain ; and some of them, as Pohjdcs- 
mus complanatus — which is lilac-coloured, flattened, 
and from a quarter to half an inch in length — are 
very destructive to the roots of plants. Doubt has 
been expressed if they attack roots perfectly he,althy ; 
but, at all events, they take advantage of incipient 
dco.ay, and greatly extend and accelerate it. The 
applie.ation of salt, lime, nitrate of soda, &c., has 
been often recommended as a preVentive of their 
rax’ages. — The name Pill M. is often given to those 
shorter Ohilogimtha, of the family Glomeridcc, which, 
when disturbed, roll themseh-cs up into an almost 
globular form, ]il;o the crustacean c.alled armadillo. 
Glomcris marginata is common in Britain, under 
stones and .among moss. Some of the tropical 
species arc large and finely coloured. 

MILLER, lIuGii, .a ilistinguishcd geologist, was 
bom in Croniartj-, in the nortli of Scotland, October 
10, 1802. He xvas descended from a family of sailors, 
and lost his own father by a storm at sea xvhen he 
was only five years of .ago. In consequence of this 
misfortune, he was brought up chiclly under the 
care of two of his mother's uncles, one of. whom 
('Uncle Sandy’) imbued him with a taste for 
iiatiir.al, and the other (‘ Uncle James ’) for tradi- 
tional history. Ho acquired a good knowledge of 
English at the Cromarty gr.amni.ar-sehool. Before 
his llth year, he had read those glorious romances 
of childhood. Jack the Giant-Jdltcr, Jack and the 
Dean-stalk, Ditilad the Sailor, The Yellow Dwarf, and 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, besides sovenal 
other xvorks of higher litcr.ary pretensions. As ho 
grew older, ho became extremely fond of the great 
English ])oot3 and prose ua-iters. From his 17th 
to Jiis dull year, ho xvorked ns a common stone- 
mason. devoting his leisure hours to independent 
researches in n.atur.al history, and to the extension 
of his literarj’ knowledge. In 1829, he published 
a x-olumc, entitled Poems written in the Leisure 
Hours of a Journeyman Mason, which was followed, 
a few years afterwards, by Scenes and /.cr/ends of the 
Horth of Scotland, llis attention was soon drawn to 
the ecclesiastical controversies xvhich were agit.ating 
Scotland, and his famous Letter to Lord Drougham 
on the ‘ Auchtcrardcr Case,’ brought him promi- 
nenHj- into notice. In 1810, he w’oiit to Edinburgh 
as editor of the irUncss, .a newspaper started in tlie 
interest of the Non-intrusion part}’ in the Church of 
Scotland ; and, in the course of the s.aiue yc.ar, pub- 
lished in its columns a scries of geological articles, 
xvhich were aftcrwartls collected under the title of 
7’he Old Dal Saiuhtone, or AT’io irnf/.s in an Old 
Field. Tbe.se articles were x’ery rcinarkablc, both 
in a scientilio and literary point of x’iew. They 
contained a iniiiute account of the author's discox’cry 
of fossils in a formation believed, until then, to he 
destitute of them, and xvritton in a style xvhieh was 
a harmonious combination of stren.eth, beauty, and 
polish. At the meeting of the British Association 
in the same year (IS-IO), ho w.is warmly praised 
by Murchison and Biickland, and, in fact, his 
discoveries xverc the princip.al tojiic of discussion 
.among the savaiis. His editorial labours during the 
hc.at of the Disruption struggle were iiiiniense, and 
so seriously injured his hcaltli, that for some time 
he had to give up all litcr.ary activity. About 1S4G, 
lie resumed his pen, and bccaine the most vigorous 
and eloquent writer in the service of the ncxvly- 
constituted Free Church. After ten years of hard, 
earnest, fagging toil, his brain gave xv.ay, and, in a 
moment of abemation, he put an end to his own 
existence, at Portobello, near Edinburgh, on the 
night of the 23d or morning of the 2-1^1 Docoiiibcr 
1S5G. hl.’s iiriiioipal xvorlcs, besides those .already 


‘ THentionPil, r.ro : First Impressions of England and 
it-Ptop!-’; I'volprintsof tlui Creator, or the Asterolepis 
' of Sfrumur^^, designed as a reply to tlic Vestiges 
I of 111'’ Kclvral Ilisionj of Creation; My Schools 
! and Srh'jolmaslers, or the Story of my Education; 
and TcKiimony of the Rods, the last of -which is an 
attcinjit to reconcile the geology of the Pentateuch 
■\rith tlie ecology of nature, by the hypothesis, 
that the days mentioned in the first chapter of 
Genes-s do not represent the actual duration of the 
Eiiccc-sivc periods of creation, hut only the time 
nceiipied by God in unrolling a panoramic vision 
of thc=e periods before the eyes of hloses in. the 
Mount. 

fil.’s services to science have undoubtedly been 
great, but he is even more distinguished as a man 
tlian as a savant. H^yiest, high-minded, earnest, and 
hugely industrious, a true Soot, a he.aiby, but not a 
sour Presbyterian (for he loved Piobcrt Bums as 
much as he rea-ered John Knox), there are feav 
men of -n-hom his country has bettor reason to be 
proud than ‘ the stone-mason of Cromarty.’ 

MILLER’S THUMB. Sec BuLLniLVD. 

MILLET, a grain, of aa’hieh there aie sea'cral 
kinds, the produce of species of Panictm, Setaria, 
and allied genera. The genus Panicum contains 
many species, natii’cs of tropical and av.arm tem- 
perate countries, and some of ■which, as Guinea 
Grass (q. v.), are .amongst the largest fodder glasses. 
The floavers .are in spikes, racemes, or panicles; 
the glumes a'cry unequal, one of them often very 
minute ; each spikclot containing two florets, one of 
whicli is often barren. The genus Setaria h.as a 
spilcolike panicle, avith two or more bristles under 
the glumes of each spikelct. — CoJltiON- M. {Panicum 
miliaccum) is an annual grass, three or four fect high, 
remarkably covered with long hairs, which stand 
out at right angles. It has a much-branched 
nodding panicle ; the spikolets are oaml, and contain 
only' one seed. It is a native of the East Indies, but 
is extensively cultiv.ated in the wanner p-arts of 
Euroye and other quarters of the world. It succeeds 
only m those climates in ■ndiich wine can be pro- 
duced. It is called Warrec, Cheena, and Kadi-kanc 
in India. The grain, -wliich is very nutritious, is 
only about cue-eighth of an inch in length. It is 
used in the form of groats, or in flour mixed with 
wheat-flour, -ndiich makes a good kind of bread; 
but bread made of M. alone is brittle and full of 
cracks. Poultry are extremely fond of miUet. The 
straw is used for feeding c.attlo. — Other species, 
P. miliare, P. friimentaceum, and P. pilosum, are 
cultivated in different parts of India, chiefly on 
light and rather dry soils, yielding very abundant 
crops. — German M., or MonAR {Setaria Germanica), 
and Italian hi. (<S’. Jtalica), regarded by many as 
varieties of one species, and probably originally 
from the East, although now naturalised m the' 
south of Europe, are cultivated in many of the 
warmer parts of Europe, in India, and other 
countries. Italian hi. is three or four feet in height; 
German hi. much dwarfor, and its spike compara- 
tively short, compact, and erect ; and le.s3 valuable 
as a corn-plant. The grains of both arc very small, 
only about half as long as that of Common M. ; but 
they are extremely prolific, one root producing many 
stalks, and one spike of Italian M. often yielding 
t-n-o ounces of gr.iin. The produce is estimated as 
five times that of wheat. Italian hi. is called 
Koongoonie, Kala-kangnec, and Kora-hang in India. 
The grain of these millets is imported into Britain 
for feeding cage-birds, and for use as a light and 
pleasant article of food,' although for this purpose it 
is little 'used in Britain, whilst it is very extensively 
used in soups, &c., in the south of Eimope. It does not 


make good bread. To the same tribe of grasses belong 
the gcnei-a Paspalum, Pennisetum, Penicillaria, 
Digitaria, and Milium — species of which are culti- 
v.ated in different p.arts of the world for their grain. 
Paspalum exile is the Fundi (q. v.) of Africa ; and 
P. scrohiculatum is the Koda of India, where it is 
cultivated chiefly on poor soils. Penicillaria spicata, 
or Pennisetum lyphoidcum, is very extensively culti- 
v.ated in Africa, and to a consider.able extent in 
India. Its cidtivation has been introduced into the 
south of Europe. It succeeds best on light soils. 
Its Indian n.ame is Bajree. It often receives the 
n.ames Egyptian hi. and Guinea Cohn. It has a 
somewhat spiked cylindrical panicle. — Pennisetum 
distichum abounds in Central Africa, on the southern 
borders of the Great Desert, avhorc it is called Uzah, 
and is described by Barth as causing much incon- 
venience to the traveller, the little bristles which 
arc attached to its seeds making them stick like 
burs to the clothes ; they also pierce the sldn, and 
cause sores, so that it is necessary to be provided 
with small pincers for their extraction, and none 
even of the ■wild roving natives is ever without such 
an instrument. But its seed is a common and 
pleasant article of food, in some places the princip.al 
food of the people, and a pleasant bevenage is made 
from it. — Digitaria sanguinalis is called PoLlsil hi., 
being cultivated in cottage-gardens in Pol.and, where 
the grain is used like rice. It is a common grass in 
many parts of Europe, although very rare in Britain. 
The spikes in this genus are compound, and from 
their appe.arance give it the names Digitaria and 
Finger-grass. — The hi. Grass {Milium effusttm) of 
Britain, occasionally found in shady woods, is a vmry 
beautiful grass, three or four feet high, with a 
spreading pale panicle of small flowers ; and has 
been much recommended for cultivation ns n forage 
grass, and for the sake of its very abundant small 
seeds, an excellent food for g.ame. Another species of 
the same genus {M. nigricans) is tMoMaizede Guinea 
of Peru, whore its seeds, after being dried by heat, 
are converted into a very white flour, a jileasant 
article of food; and a beverage called ullpu is made 
from them. — ^The name Indian hi. 
is sometimes givmn to Durra (q. v.), 
but it belongs to a different tribe 
of grasses from the true millets. 

MILLRIND, or PER DE 
hlOULIK, in Heraldry, a charge 
meant to represent a mill-iron, 
originally a mere v.aricty in desig- 
nating the cross moline, but 
accounted a distinct charge by Millrind. 
some heralds. 

MILMAN, Henry Hart, D.D., an English poet 
.and ecclesiastic.al historian, was the youngest sou of 
Sir Fr.ancis Milraan, physician to George III., and 
was born in London, 10th Febru.ary 1791. He 
was educated .at Eton, .and afterwards at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of hl.A., 
obtained the Newdegato Prize in 1812, published 
Fazio, a Tragedy (which was successfully brought 
upon the stage at Co-vent Garden), in 1815 ; took 
orders in ISf?, and, shortly after, was appointed 
vicar of St Mary’s, Reading. In the following year 
appeared his Samor, Lord of the Bright City, an 
Heroic Poem, which was followed in 1820 by the 
Fall of Jerusalem, a beautiful dramatic poem, with 
some lino, sacred lyrics interspersed. In 1821, M. 
was diosen Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and pub- 
lished three other poems in the course of the same 
year— 2Vie Martyr of Antioch, Belshazzar, and Anne 
Boleyn. His Sennons at the Bampton Lecture 
appeared in 1827, and his History of the J cws (3 vols.) 
in 1829. The last of these works did not bear 



tbe aiitlior’a name ; it waB written in so liberal and once occnpiod a respectable place in literature, was 
tolerant a spirit, that ecclesiastics of tbe stricter born near tbe town of Leeds, in Yorkshire, January 
sort could hardly fail to be offended. Its weak 2, 1744. Ho studied at Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
point was A want of adequate learning, especially in where he took the degree of B.A. in 17GG, and after- 
the department of biljhcal criticism. A new edition, Wiirds became head-master of the grammar-school 
greatly improved, and more critical, yet still far from at Hull. In this capacity, his success was very 
being very accunate, or built on solid foundations, great. Shortly after, he w.as appointed lecturer in 
with an interesting pref.ace, was published in the principal church of the town, and in 1797, vicar 
1SG3. In lS-10 appeared a collected edition of of Holy Trinity Church. Ho died November 15th of 
his Political iVorls, containing some other pieces the s.ame year. M.’s principal work is his History 
besides those already mentioned. The same ye.ar. of the Church of Christ, of which he lived to com- 
avitne.sscd the publication of his History of Chris- plete 3 vols., reaching to the 13th c. (1794); a fourth 
tianiiy from the Birth of Christ to the AholiUon, of volume, reaching to the IGth c., was edited from 
Paganism in the Boman Empire (3 vols.). In 1849 his MSS. by his brother, Dn Isaac Milner, Dean 
he was made Dc.an of St Paul’s ; and in 1854 pub- of Carlisle, who also published a complete edition of 
lishcd his master-piece. History of Latin Christianity, his brother’s works in 8 vols., 1810. The principles 
including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of on which The History of the Church of Christ is 
Hicholas V. (3 vols.). It is a work of great learning, written are of the narrowest kind ; the scholarship' 
liberality, and chastened eloquence ; it displays a is poor, the literary merit still poorer, and the 
broad grasp of human nature in its religious work- critic.al insight poorest of .ah. It deserves mention 
ings ; something of the philosopher, and still more only for the estimation in avhich it was formerly 
of the poet, is seen in the strong and advid spirit hold, at a time when the English Church seemed 
of symp.athy with wliich he dc.als with men of the sunk in ignorance and stupor, 
most different opinions. The work secured for its i,rTT ■vtt-.c t, -.r 

.author a position in the first r.ank of English histo- MILNES, PiciLlRD Monokton, Baron 

rians. M.,' besides, edited Gibbon, and contributed HonanioN, English poet and politician, descended 

c.vtonsivclytothefJi<ar/frfy/.Vi*<c. Hediedinl8CS. T^wn m 1809, 

and educated at Trinity Cohege, Cambridge. He 
MILNE-ED'WAIIDS, Henri, the most eminent entered p.arliament as hl.P. for Pontefract in 1837, 
living representative of tlio French school of n ur.al and contuiucd to represent th.at borough until the 
history, avas born at Bruges in 1800. His father close of the p.arliament.ary session of 1SG3, when 
avas an Englisliin.an. hi. studied medicine at Paris, ho aa-as called to the Upper House by the title 
aa-hero ho took his degree of M.D. in 1823, but ab.an- of Baron Houghton. In the House of Commons 
donod medicine to devote himself to n.atural history, ho began life as a Conservative, but afterwards 
He was first appointed Professor of Natural Histoiy .allied "himself to the Liber.al party, and was a 
in connection avith the LyeCo Henri Qiiatre, and faithful follower of Lord Palmerston, when his 
afterav.ards to the Museum and the F^acultG dcs foreign policy .and high-handed dc.alings at the 
Sciences, of aa'hich he is noav President. In 18.38, he Foreign Olllco led to the temporary estrangement 
was elected a member of tlio Academy of Sciences of that statosm.an from the IVhigs. M. has dis- 
(section of Anatomy .and Zoology); and in 1854aa-.as tingiiishcd himself, howea’cr, r.ather by his philan- 
chosen a member of the Ac.adCmio dc MCdecine. He thropio labours, and his speeches on behalf of the 
is ako a member of many other societies, French and Italians, Poles, and other oppressed n.ations, tli.an 
foreign, and a commander of the Legion of Honour, by his devotion to p.arty politics. He has 'been 
M. is distinguislied for his c-vtensivo knowledge the advocato of public education and religious 
of comparative anatomy and physiologj-, as avdl as cqu.ality. He c.arricd, in 1S4G, a bill for est.abli&ng 
of zoology. Passing over some of bis early works, BeformatOrios, and has t.akcn a gre.at interest in the 
which, though valuable, arc thrown into tlio shade reform of the criminal classes. M. has also culti- 
by his hater ones, wo come to his Monograph on the vatod the muses avith grace and success. He has 
Criisfncca(lS37 — 1811), avliicli is unia-crsally regarded travelled much in oriental countries, and is the 
as of pre-eminent merit, not only for its richness of author of Memorials of a Tour in Greece, and also 
detail, but also for the a-aluo of the general doctrines of poems c.alled Palm Leaves, in which a poetic.al 
relating to homologies, development, gcogr.aphic.al halo is throaa’n aroimd the manners .and domestic 
distribution, and other points of the hi^icst physio- institutiohs of the East. His Poems of Many Years, 
logical interest. In 1840, an improved edition of and Poems Historical and Legendary, contain many 
his Elements of Zoology, a work in 4 vols., and simple and elcg.ant effusions. In 1849, he edited 
containing GOO illustrations, began to .appear. In the Life, Letters, and Literary liemains of John 
1841. he published his researches on the Compound Keats, He has also written Thoughts on Purity of 
Asoidian hloUusc.a, which h.avo led to an entirely Election ; Monographs, Personal and Social (1873^) ; 
fresh appreciation of some of the most important &c. His Collected Poelieal irorhs .appeared in 1876. 
points in the history of that group, such ns, that -ttt n ar n • / ^ 

propagation by gemmation, which h.ad been pre- Croton, in M.agna Gr.iccia (q. v.), an 

a-iously supposed to be a zoophadio character is famous for his great strength, who hved, 

cquaUy true of the lower molluso.A In other •^<= 0 [dmg to Herodotus, m the time of DArius 
departments of science, hi. has been equally sue- 520 R. a Among other displays 

of stTcngth, ho 13 said to h.avo on ono occasion 


departments of science, hi. has been equally sue- -^yfpspos, .^ous ozu n. a Among otuer aispl.ays 
cessfid; but it is to the invertebrate .anim.ak that strength, ho is said to have on ono occasion 

his chief attention has been given, and in c.ach of ."Pon lus shouldem through the 

the three Cuvierian sub-lringdoms Ar/fcidato, UTof- stadium of O^pi.a, .and afterv-ards to have e.aten 
lusca, and Badiata, his rckarchos h.avo been so it mono day; andon.anotherfreyers- 

imporkant, that what he h.asaccompUshcd for either “d 

.alone would suffice to establish for him a high "P^eld the pi Lars of a house in which Pythagonas 
scientific reputation. In 185G, hi. obtained the scholars were assembled, so as to give 

Copley hledil of the Eoyal Society of London. His r^ho -their csc.apc when the hoiwe 

later works include Lectures on Physiology, .and on is said to have lost his life 

the ComuarativeAnalomyofMenandAnimalsaSo^ through too great confidence m his own stren^h, 
-1857) ; History of the Mammalia (1872, etseq.)-, &c. °W> 1". •'ittemptingto split up 


a tree, wliich closed upon his hands, and held him 


MILKER, JoSErn, an ecclesiastical historian who I fast until ho was devoured by wolves. 
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.SlILREE— MILTON. 


JiIILUSE', MILRIjI, or MILREA., a Portuguese 
silver c^'in and money of account, contains 1000 
! rees, an,l i' valued at 4s. 8i<l. sterling. ^The coin 
I is commonly known in Portugal as the coroa, or 
I ‘ crown,’ and is (since 24 'U April 1835) Ihe unit of 
I the money-system in that country. It is used 
I in Eraril. The lialf-coroa, or half-milrei, of 500 
' rees, is also used in both countries. The name 
' ‘ milrei ’ was used in Portuguese accounts long before 
' anj’ coin representing its value existed. 

I MILTI'ADES; a celebrated Athenian general, 
1 ‘ tyrant of the Chersonese,’ yet, as Byron sin"S, 
‘ freedom’s best and brav’est friend.’ Porced '^y 
Darius to lice from his dominions, he took refuge' 
at Athens, and on the second Persian invasion of 
Greece, his military talents being of a high order, 
he was chosen one oDthe ten generals. He par- 
ticularly distinguished himself by the great victory 
which he gained at Marathon (q. v.) with a smaU 
body of Athenians and 1000 Platmans (29th Sep- 
tember, 490 E. c.) over the Persian host, under Datis 
and Artajihemes. By this victory, the Greelrs were 
emboldened for the heroic struggle which they 
made in defence of their coimtry and their liberty. 
M. being intrusted with the command of an arma- 
ment for the purpose of retaliating on the Persians, 
made an attack on the island of Paros in order to 
gr.atify a private enmity ; but failing in the attempt, 
ho was, on liis return to Athens, condemned to pay 
a heavy line as an indemnification for the expenses 
of the expedition. Being unable to do this, he was 
thrown into prison, where ho died of a wound 
j received at Paros. The fine was exacted after his 
I de.ath from his son Cimon (q. v.). 

! MILTON, John, an English poet, was born in 
I Bread Street, London, on the 9th December 1008. 
His father was of an ancient Catholic family, but 
was disinherited on becoming Protestant. He 
followed the occupation of a 'scrivener, by which, 
according to Aubrey, ‘he got a plentifid estate,’ 
and was a man of great musical accomplishment, 
being the composer, among other things, of the two 
well-known psalm-tunes Norwich and Yorh. From 
him his son derived his matcIJcss car, and that 
strict integrity of character for wliich he is as 
famous as for 1 . is verse. 

M. was carefully nurtured and educated. He was 
first placed under the care of a private tutor named 
1 Yoimg, a Scotchman by birth and education ; and 
at the age of twelve, was sent to St Paul’s School, 
London, and afterw.ards to Christ’s College, C.am- 
bridge. According to the University Register, ho 
was admitted 12th Fcbru.ary 1G24 — 1025. He took 
his degree of MA. ; and having relinquished the 
idea of following divinity or law, ho left Cam- 
bridge in 1032, and went to live at his father’s house 
at Horton, in Buckinghamshire. There, in serenity 
of mind and passion, he lived five years, reading 
the Greek and Latin poets, and composing Comrw, 
Lyddas, Arcades, L'Alleyro, and II Pensaroso. On 
the death of his mother in 1037, ho went abroad, 
visiting the chief Italian cities, and making the 
acquaintance of Grotius and Galileo. "While travel- 
og, being made aware that clouds were gathering 
in the political atmosphere at home, he returned in 
1039, and engaged himself with the tuition of his 
nephews— on which portion of M.’s life. Dr Johnson 
could not help looldng with ‘ some degree of merri- 
ment.’ In KHl, he engaged in the controversies of 
the times, and in the course of that and the follow- 
ing year, he issued the treatises Of Jleformalion, 
The Iteaeon of Church Government urged against 
Prelacy, Prclaiical Episcopaaj, and An Apology for 
Cmectymnuus. In 1043, he married rather suddenly 
Marjq daughter of Richard Powell, an Oxfordshire 


royalist, but the union did not at first prove happy. 
His wife, who had been accustomed to ‘ d.ance with 
the_ king’s officers at homo,’ foimd her husband's 
society too austere and philosophic for her gay tastes. 
After the severe honeymoon was over, she obtained 
permission to visit her relatives till Michaelmas; 
but when Michaelmas ,came, she refused to return. 
Stem and proud, M. repudiated her at once ; and the 
matrimonial disagreement made the world the richer 
by four Treatises on Divorce. A reconciliation, how- 
ever, took place, which, we have no reason to doubt, 
was both genuine and permanent. Mary Powell 
died in 1052 — 1053, le.aving him three daughters, 
Ann, Mary, and Deborah, of whose undutifuluess 
and ingratitude we have latterly many complaints. 
In 1644 he produced his Tractate on Education and 
his Arcopagitica — a fl.ame of eloquence at which one 
may warm one’s hands yet. After the execution 
of Charles, he was appointed Latin secretary to 
the “Council of State, with a salary of £290. In 
his new position, his pen was as terrible as 
Cromwell’s sword. In EihonoUastes, he made a 
savage but effective reply to the famous EHmu 
E asUihe; and in his Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio 
he assailed his opponent, Claude de Saumaire, better 
known as Salmasius, with such a storm of eloquence 
and abuse, that the latter, who died at Spa in 1053, 
is believed to have lost his life through chagrin. 
M. at least flattered himself \vith having ‘ killed his 
man.’ His second wife, whom he married 12th 
November 1050, was a daughter of Captain "Wood- 
cock of Hackney. She died in childbed in 
February 1058, and her husband has enshrined 
her memory in an exquisitely pure and tender 
sonnet. 

Unceasing study had affected his eyesight, and 
about 1054, JL became totally blind. After the 
Restoration, he retired from affairs ; he was obnox- 
ious to the reigning power, and it is said that he 
was once in custody of the sergeant-at-arms. On 
the "publication of the Act of Oblivion, he married 
his third wife, Elisabeth hlinshuU, and shortly after 
removed to a house in Artillery Walk, when he was 
busy with Paradise Lost, 'i’his great poem was 
originally planned as a mystery, then some idea of 
treating it ns a drama haunted the author’s mind ; 
finally, however, he resolved to write an epic poem on 
the Fall of Man. The poem w.as published in 1667. 
He received five pounds from his publisher, and a 
promise of other five pounds when 1300 copies 
should have been sold- In 1670, he published his 
Ilisiory of England. Next year, he printed Para- 
dise Pegained and Samson Agonistes. He died on 
Sunday, the 8th November 1674, and was buried 
next has father, in the chancel of St Giles, at Cripple- 
gate. He left property to the value of £1500. 

M. was, above all English poets, stately and 
grandiose. He arrived early at the knowledge of 
his powers, and did not scruple, in one of his prose 
tracts, to inform his readers that he purposed to 
write a poem which would be considered one of the 
glories of his coimtry. Drawn away for a time by 
the hc.ats of controversy and by official tasks, he 
never forgot his pledge, and redeemed it at last in 
old age, blindness, and neglect. In comparison, 
other poets are like sailing-ships, at the mercy of 
the winds of Passion and Circumstance ; he resem- 
bled the ocean-steamer, which, by dint of internal 
energy, can pierce right through the hurricane. 
Never, perhaps, was a mind more richly furnishei 
His careless ‘ largess’ is 'greater than the fortunes of 
other men. His Comus is the very morning-light of 
poetry ; while in his great epic there is a massive- 
ness of thought, a sublimity of imagery, a pomp of 
sound — as of rolling organs and the outbursting of 
cathedral choirs — which can be found nowhere else. 

4C3 



5IILWAUKEE— MIUOSEiE. 


His great passages eolio in the mind as if loath to 
die. Of all great "viiTiters, he is perhaps the one 
for whom we are conscious of the least personal 
affection, and this arises from a certain hantciir and 
severity which awes — which repels some natures. 
He infects his reader with his own serionsncss. He 
is withdrawn from the ordinary world of men, but it 
is as an Alp is withdrmvn — b}' vastness, by solitari- 
ness of snows, by commerce arith heaven. 

MIL'WAH'KEE, a city of Wisconsin, Tfnited 
States of America, on the western shore of Lake 
hlichigan, at the mouth of hlilwaukee Elver or 
Creek, which forms its harbour. The town, be.anti- 
fully biult with light yeUow bricks, crowns a high 
bluff on the lake, and contains county buildings, 
cnstom-liouse, and post-office, CO churches, public 
schools, female college, bauks, insurance corap.anies, 
asylums, hospital, and many daily and weeldy p.apers. 
Several railw.ays connect the city with a country of 
great fertility. In extent of marine commerce, M. 
ranks fourth among the cities of the union ; and it 
h.as great advantages as a manufacturing centre. 
The grain received .at M. in 1873 amounted to 
33,983.315 bushels. Pop. (ISCO) 45,254; (1870) 
71.440. 

MIIilAHSA (from the Sanscrit mdn, to investi- 
gate I hence, literally, investig.ation) is the coUective 
name of two of the six divisions of orthodox Hindu 
philosophy. See Sanscrit Literature. It 'is dis- 
tinguished as Pilrva- and Utlara-mtmdnsu,}the 
latter being more commonly called Ved&nta (q. v.), 
avhile the former is briefly styled il/imunsd. Thoimh 
the M. is ranked, by all native writers, with the 
five other philosophical sj’stems, the term philo- 
sophy — as understood in a European sense — can 
scarcely be applied to it; for the hL is neither 
ooncemed with the nature of the absolute or of the 
human mind, nor with the various categories of 
existence in gener.al — topics dealt with more or less 
by the other five philosophies ; its object is merely 
to lay down a correct interpretation of such 
Vedic passages as refer to the Brahman'ie ritual, to 
solve doubts wherever they may exist on matters 
concerning sacrificial acts, and to i-econcUe discre- 
pancies — according to the M., always apparent 
only — of Vedic texts. The foundation of this 
system is therefore preceded by a codification of 
the three principal Vedas — the E'ik, Black-Yajus, 
and Slman — and by the existence of schools and 
theories which, by their different interpretations of 
the Vedic rites, had begun to endanger, or, in reality, 
had endangered a correct, or at least authoritative 
understanding of the Vedic texts. It is the method, 
however, adopted by the M. which imparted to 
it a higher character than that of a mere com- 
mentar}’’, and allowed it to be looked upon as a 
philosophy; for, in the first place, the topics 
explained by this system do not follow the order in 
which they occur in the Vedic writings, especially 
in the Brflhma'na portion of the Vedas (q. v.) ; they 
are arr.anged according to certain categories, such 
as authoritativeness, indirect precept, concurrent 
efBcacy, co-ordinate effect, &o. ; and secondly, each 
topic or case is discussed according to a regular 
scheme, which comprises the proposition of the 
subject-matter, the doubt or question arising upon 
it, the primCi-facie or wrong argument applied to it, 
the correct argument in refutation of the latter, and 
the conclusion devolving from it. Some subjects 
treated of in the M., incidentally as it were, and 
merely for the sake of argument, belong lilcewise 
more to the sphere of philosophic thought than to 
that of commentatorial criticism, such, for instance, 
as the association of ai-ticulate sound with sense, 
the similarity of words in difierent languages, the 
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inspination or eternity of the Veda, the ini-isible or i 
spiritual operation of pious acts, &c. The reputed 
founder of this system is Jaimini — of unlmoivn 

date who t.aught it in twelve books, each sub- 

di%-idcd into foivr chapters, except the third, sixth, 
and tenth books, which contain eight chapters 
each ; the chapters, again, are divided into sections, 
generall 3 '’ comprising several Stttras or aphorisms, 
but sometimes only one. The extant commentary 
on this obscure work is the Bhasliya of 'Sahara- 
swimin, which was critically ■annotated by the 
great hi. authority, Kum'lrUa-swfimin. Out of 
these works, which, in their turn, quote several 
others, apparently lost, has arisen a great number 
of other writings, expl.aining and elucidating their 
predecessors. The best compendium, amongst these 
modern works, is the JaiminUja-nydya-mdld-vistura, 
by the celebr.ated hlidhavacharj'a (q. v.). 

MIMES, the name given by the ancients to 
certain dramatic perform.ances, in which, with little 
attempt at art, scenes of actual life were repre- 
sented, sometimes in improvised dialogue. The 
Greek mimes appear to have been invented by the 
Greeks of Sicily .and Southern Italy. They were a 
favourite amusement of convivial parties, the guests 
themselves being genenally the performers. Sophron 
of Syracuse, about 420 B. c., composed many in the 
Doric dialect, which were much admired, and which 
Plato was accustomed to read. — ^The Eoman mimes 
w'ere not borrowed from the Greek, but were of 
native Italic growth. They were not only far ruder 
and co.arser, but in some respects they were essentiidly 
different — the di-alomie occupying a smaller place, 
and mere gestiure and mimicry predominating. The 
humour and s.atire, however, were often genuine, 
though rough, and even indecent, and they were 

§ re!itly relished by all classes; even the patrician 
ulla was fond of ttem. 

MIMO'SE-dH, a sub-orderof Lepummostr, one of the 
largest n.atural orders of exogenous plants; distin- 
guished by regidar flowers .and petals valv.ate in bud. 
About 1009 species are known, all n.atives of w.arm 
clim.ates, a few only extending beyond sub-tropical 
regions in the southern hemisphere. The genera 
Acacia (q. v.) and Mimosa are the best Icnown. To 



the latter genus belong the Sensitive Plants (q. v.). 
Some of the larger species of M. are valuable timber 
trees. The Taxha {Mimosa ferruginea) is one of 
the most common trees of Central Africa. They 
are also trees of great beauty. Some species of the 
genus Prosopis, natives of the western parts of 
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South America, .arc remarkable for the abimdimco 
of tannin in ihcir pods. 

MJ MULU.'', a genus of plants of the natural 
order Scruji’oi^'irt'io’a', having a prismatic 5-tootlicd 
cahne, a somewhat bell-shaped corolla, of 'which the 
upipci lip is liilid and the lower lip trifiil, the lobes not 
very un'Squal, two long and two short st.ambns, and 
a .stiinna of two lamellae, which close together upon 
irritation. The species are mostly herbaceous plants, 
native! oi America. Some of them are very frequent 
in li ■wer-gardens, and many fine v.arieties have 
r. suited from cultivation. Tlie 3 ’ sometimes receive 
the name of Sfron):ry-Jloiccr. One species, Jtf. Iiiiitts, 
a native of Pern .and Chili, has become natur.alised 
in nianv parts of Britain. The little j-ellow-tlowered 
JIi'si; X'j-ta'r, now so common in Hardens and on 
window-.sills in Britain, is JI. a native of 

Oregon and other north-western parts of America. 

MI'NA, orMNA, the name of a Greek weight and 
monej’ denomination, derived from an oriental word 
; jpaiir/i, lignifj’ing ‘weight.’ The mina contained 
, 100 Drachma; (q. a-.), and was the sixtieth ji.art of a 
' talent; conseqncntlj', .as .a wei'iht, it was equivalent 
' to .about 1! of a pound avoirdiqiois, a-arj-ing in 
j different districts to the extent of one-third of a 
I pound more or loss, following the fluctuations of the 
' talent itself. As a money of account, it prcsera’cd 
I the same relation to the talent, and aa-.as aa-orth 
I £-1, 1'. S'/. See T.\i,i;.st. 

j MINA BIRD [Butalics Indicw! or GracuJa 
I Jn'lka), ,a .'pcoie.s of Graklo (q. a-.), or of a iicarl}' 

I allied gciitr, a native of manj’ p.arts uf the Das'*' 

1 Indies, about the size of a common thrush, of a deep 
a-elvct}' black colour, aadtli a avhite mark on the 
base of the quill-fcathers of the wing.s, j-elloav bill 
and feel, and two largo bright j-clloav avattles at 
the hack of the head. The hill is large, conic.al ; the 
upper maiidiljlo a little curved, and Eiiarj)-pointcd. 
Tile food of the M. B. consists of fruits and insects. 
It is very livcij- and intelligent, and possesses a 
poaver of imitating human 'speech, excelled by none 
of the parrots. It has sometimes been trained to 
repeat sentences of considerable length. It is 
therefore in great request, and is often brought to 
Etirojie. — Another and larger species is found in 
Sumatra and some of the other e.astcm islands, 
ossessing the s'ame poaver of articuhation. It is 
ighlj' jinzed h^- the Javanese, 

MI'NARKT, MINAR, a tall turret, used in 
Saracenic architecture. It contains a stairc.ase, and 
is divided into sever.al stories, with balconies from 
which the priests summon the lalohammedans to 
pr.ayer — bells not being jicmiitted in their religion 
— and is terminated avith a sjiiro or omamciit.al 
finial. The minarets are amongst the most beautiful 
features of Moliammedan arcliitccture, and arc an 
invariable accompaniment of the Mosques (q. v.). In 
India, ilinarf, or pillars of victoi^', arc frcquentlj' 
erected in connection avith mosques ; some of these 
are lofty and sjilendid monuments, that of Kootub, 
at Old Delhi, being 4S feet 4 inches in diameter .at 
base, and about AflU feet high, Tliey are often built 
on a plan of a star-Iilrc form, and are dia'ided into 
stories by projecting balconies, like the minarets. 

MINCH, the channel avhicli separates the island 
of Lewes from the counties of Cromarty and Ross, 
in the north-avestof Scotland. Its shores arcexcced- 
higlj' irregular, and its average avidtU is about 28 
miles. The Little idiuJi, avhich Fcp.aratc3 the island 
of SIcj'c from that of North Uist and the neigli- 
hoitring islands in the Outer ilehrides, is upaa'ards of 
15 miles in aa'idth. 

MI'NGIO (anc. Minchia), a river of Northern 
Itala", a continuation of the Tyrolese stream, the 
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Sarca, emerges from Lake Garda at Peschicr.i, and 
after a course of .about 38 miles through the province 
of Mantua, avhich it separates from Verona, falls 
into the Po, 8 miles below the city of Mantua. Tho 
M. has constituted an important basis of operation 
during the avars hetavecn Italy and Austria. 

JIIND. Haaang ada'crted in amrious other articles 
— Emotion, Ixtellect, Wili,, &c. — to the chief 
component parts of oiu- mental constitution, all that 
is necessar 3 ' under the present head is to consider the 
definition or precise demarcation of mind as a avholc. 
In tins subject, ave cannot resort to the common 
method of defining, avhich is to assign somctliing 
more simple and fundamental than the thing to he 
defined ; as avlien we define graauty to he an attrac- 
tive force, the notions of force and attraction being 
su])poscd to be more intelligible than gravit 3 ’. Jlind 
can be resol\-cd into nothing more fundamental than 
itself ; and therefore our plan must he, to call 
.attention to those individual facts or experiences 
that arc pointed at by the name, and to circum- 
scribe, in some way or other, the whole field of such 
c.xpcricuccs. For an example of mind, wc should 
proh.ably refer each person to his pleasures and 
jiains, avhich are a class of tilings quite apart and 
peculiar; wc should also indicate thoughts or ideas, 
as mental elements ; also exercises of aviU or voliin- 
t.ar 3 ’ action. There is a siifBcicnt community of 
nature in those various elements to cause them to 
bo classed by tliomsolves, under a common desig- 
nation, namcl 3 ', mind. If any one could ho made 
awaro of all tiie phenomena that have received tliis 
designation, ho would of course know the nicaniiig 
in the detail; hut this is not enough. Mind being 
a general or comprehensive name, wo ought to see 
distinctl 3 ' tho common character or .atinbiite por- 
v.ading all those jiarticidar jihenomcna ; the recog- 
nition of this common character is tho Ivuowlcdgo 
of mind in general, or tho determination of its 
defining attribute. For the settling of this common 
attribute, wc have another gre.at resource, besides 
comparing the individual facts, that is, to determine 
the opposite, or contrast of mind. Now the usually 
assigned contrast is matter ; hut more precisely, it 
is e.xtcnsion, or (/le extended, including both inert 
matter and cmpt 3 ' space. When wo are conscious of 
an 3 ’thing as having the propGrt 3 ’ of E.xtcnsion, our 
coiiscioiisiiess is occupied with the object world, or 
Bomotliing that is not mind. When m’c are feeling 
pleasure or pain, remembering, or willing, wc are 
not conscious of nn 3 'thing extended; wc are said to 
he in a state of subjective consciousness, or to ho 
cxliihiting a phenomenon of mind proper. Hence, 
philosophers are accustomed to speak of the fn- 
arlendcd mind, os distinguished from tlio outer or 
object world. In one sense, everything that wc can 
take cognizance of is mind or self ; wc cannot by 
.an3’ po33ihilit3’ transcend our own mental sphere ; 
wlmtcvcr wc know, is our own mind; hcnco the 
idealism of Bcrkcky, which seemed to annihilate 
the whole external universe. But tliis largo sense 
of mind is not what is usually mc.ant, and whatever 
view we take of the reality of the external world, 
we must never merge tho distinction hetveen the 
consciousness of the Extended — which is also coupled 
with other tnil 3 ’ object jiroperties, as inerthi, for 
matter — .and the consciousness of the inextended, as 
constituting our feelings and thoughts. This opposi- 
tion is funoainental and inenasable, and is expressed 
in language* h 3 ’ a variety of designations ; mind and 
not mind, subject and object, internal and extcriiaL 
Tho laws and phciioiiicna of tho Extended arc set 
forth in the sciences of the external world — Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, Chemistry, &c. ; the laavs of the 
Mind ])ropcr, or the Subjeet consciousness, arc 
quite distmct in their nature, and arc embodied 
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in a separate science, called Mental PMosoph}', 
Psychology, &o. 

MINDANA'O. See PniuppiSE ISL.tirDS. 

MI'NDBN, a Pnissian to'wn, in the province of 
Westphalia, lies on the Wcser, is a prosperous closelj’ 
hiiilt city, -with a pojnilation of (lS7o) 17,0SS. It was 
till lately a fortress of the second class. M., which 
ranhs as one of the oldest towns in Germany, has a 
stone bridge across the river, originally erected in 
1518, and possesses several ancient churches, the 
most noteworthy of which are the present Roman 
Catholic church. Built in the second half of the 
11th century, it was till 1811 an episcopal cathedral. 
A h.attlo was fousht near M. in 1759, in which the 
Erench were defeated by an ai-my of Anglo-Hauo- 
veri.an troops. 

The Hanoverian town of M. or MVmden is situated 
in the district of Hildesheim, within the province of 
Gottingen, and at the confluence of the Eulda and 
AYerra. Pop. (1871) SI'Jl. M. lies in one of the most 
picturesque and fruitful parts of Hanover. It has 3 
breweries and manufactories of china, earthenware, 
sugar, tobacco, and linen, with a noted linen-market 
There are alum-works and good coal-mines in the 
immediate neighbourhood; and it has an exten- 
sive river transport-tr.ado in millstones, corn, and 
timber. M. possesses several architectural remains, 
indicative of its former more prosperous condition. 
MINERAL CHAMELEON. See JUnganese. 
MINERAL KINGDOM, the inorganic portion 
of nature. Under this term, however, are Not 
inoludad the inorganic products of organic beings, 
as sumar, rosins, &c., although substances more 
remotely of vegetable or even animal origin are 
reckoned among minerals, as coal, fossils, &c. To 
the Jlineral Kingdom belong liquid and gaseous, as 
avell as solid substances ; wato, atmospheric air, &c., 
are included in it. All the chemical elements are 
found in the Mineral Kingdom, from avhich vege- 
table and animal organisms derive them ; W many 
of the compounds which exist in nature belong 
entirely to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, ani 
are produced by the wonderful chemistry of life. 
MINERAL RESINS. See Resins. 

MINER,4.L TALLOW, or HATOHETINE, a 
remarkable substance found in several places in 
Britain, Germany, Siberia, &c., soft and flexible, 
yellowish white, or yellow, resembling wax or 
tallow, often flaky like spermaceti, inodorous, 
melting at 115° — 170° E., and composed of about 86 
carbon and 14 hydrogen. 

MINERAL WATERS. This term is usually 
applicd^to .aU spring waters which possess qualities 
in relation to the animal body diflerent from those 
of ordin.ary water. Mineral waters have been used 
as remedial agents from a very early period. The 
oldest Greek physicians had great faith in their 
curative power, and the temifles erected to Hiscu- 
lapius were usually in close proximity to mineral 
springs ; they h.ad reomurse to the sidphurous 
thermal springs of Tiberias (now Tabarcah), winch 
are stiU used by patients from all parts of Syria 
in cases of painful tnmoiu-, rheumatism, gout, p.alsy, 
&o., and to the warm baths' of Calirrhoe, near the 
Dead Sea, wliich are mentioned by Josephus as 
h-aving been tried by Herod in his sickness. AVe are 
indebted to the Romans for the discovery not only 
of the mineral thermic springs in Italy, but of some 
of the most _ important in other parts of Eimope, 
amongst which may be named Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden-Baden, Bath, Spa in Belgium, and many 
others ; and Eliny, in his dfatural Hislory, mentions 
a very large number of mineral springs in almost all 
parts of Em’ope. 
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The thenapeutic action of mineral waters, or of 
spas, as they are frequently termed, depen(E chiefly 
upon their chemical composition and their tempera- 
ture, although a variety of other circumstances, as 
situation, elevation, climate, geolo^cal formation, 
mean temperature, &c., have an important be.aring 
upon the success of the treatment. 

The best time for undergoing a course of mineral 
waters is, in the majority of cases, the months of 
June, July, August, and September. There are, 
however, exceptions depending upon climate ; for 
example, at Gastein, celebrated for its thermal 
springs, the weather is changeable and stormy in 
June and July, but pleasant in May, August, and 
September. Early rising is usually advisaWe during 
a course of mineral waters, and, as a general rule, the 
water should be dnmlc before breakfast, at intervals 
of about a quarter of an hour between each tumbler, 
moderate exercise being taken in the intervals. In 
many ckses, bathing is of even greater importance 
.as a remedial agent than drinlcing. Baths are 
generally taken between breakfast and dinner ; and 
should never be t.aken soon after a full me.al. The 
time dining which the patient should remain in the 
bath varies very much .at different spas, and the 
directions of the local physician should be strictly 
attended to on this point. It is impossible to deter- 
mine beforehand how long a course of mineral 
avaters should be continued, as this entirely depends 
upon the symptoms observed during treatment. As 
a general rule, the treatment shoidd not be pro- 
tracted beyond the space of six aveeks or taam 
months, but on this point the p.ationt must be 
solely guided by the physician resident .at the spa. 
It o.annot be too forcibly impressed upon the patient, 
that indulgence in the ple,asures of the table, .and 
excesses of any land, frequently coxmter.aot the 
salutary effects of the avaters, aa'hile perfect mental 
relaxation is an important auxiliary to the treatment. 
It will be seen from remarks on the n.ature of the 
c.ase3 likely to receive benefit from the various Idnds 
of mineral avaters, that spas are only suitable for 
patients suffering from chronic disorders. 

No classification of mineral avaters based upon 
their chemic.al composition can be strictly exact, 
because many springs are, as it avere, intermediate 
betai'een tolerably aveU characterised groups. The 
folloaving classification, avhich is adopted by Dr 
Althaus, in his Spas of Jiurope (Lond. 1862), is 
perhaps the most convenient : 1. Alk.aliue AYaters ; 
2. Bitter W.aters ; 3. Muri.ated AAtaters ; 4. Earthy 
AYaters ; 5. Indifferent Thermal AAtaters ; 6. Chaly- 
be.ates ; 7. Sulphurous Waters. 

1. The Alkaline AYaters are divisible into : (a) 
Simple Alkaline Acidulous IValers, of aadiich the 
chief contents are carbonic acid and bicarbonate of 
sod.a. The most important spas of this class are the 
therm.al springs of Yichy and the cold springs of 
E.achiugeu, Geilnau, .and Bilin. These aa'aters .are \ 
usefid in certain forms of indigestion, in jaundice 
arising from catarrh' of the hepatic ducts, in g.all- 
stones, in renal c.alculi and gravel, in goqj;, in 
chronic catarrh of the respiratory organs, and in 
abdominal plethor.a. Vichy (q. v.) may be taken ns 
the representative of this class of springs, (i) 
Muriated Alkaline Acidulous IVatcrs, which differ 
from the preceding sub.group in additionally con- 
taining a considerable quantity of chloride of 
sodium. The most important spas- of this kind are 
the therm.al springs of Ems, and the cold springs of 
Setters, Luhatsehowitz, and S.alzbrunn. They are 
useful in chronic catarrhal affections of the bron- 
chial tubes, the .stomach, and the intestines, and 
the Larynx ; and the Ems avaters possess a high 
reputation in certain chronic diseases of the womb 
and adjacent organs, (c) Alkaline Saline If^aters, of 
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-'.hicli VI" cli"! tcintcnta nrc sijpliatc anti liicar- 
' pr.Tt ' ' '■ 'ila. Tie iiiDst frequented of tlic?e 

ejie.; ; - t ■ v- :riii springs of Carlsbad and the cold 
riirir-' oi Met unbad. Patients suffenng from 
aMnininal pletlinra arc tliosc most frequently sent 
to tlu 'e 'ji’''. u'liich often prove of great service, if 
tbe 1 1 vjr. -.tioii of tbo blood is owing to babitiial 
coo'^tipasicii, ]ires''uro from accuinulated fteccs, nr 
een^. ti''n of tbe liver, unconnected with diseases 
of tbij !. vt tir lungs. TTiesc wafers, csiiecially 
tb"s'- 1 f (.■.crl'bad. all'ord an cxcclleut remedy for 
tbe ji.'.'iifual cnnstiiiation wbicb so frequently arises 
from ' 'lent iry oceiipations ; the result being nvicli 
Ijv r.j permaneut tbaii that protluccd by strong 
' purgative w.at'jrs. 

* fl. Tiio eliiof contents of tbe Litter W.atcrs nrc 
I tbe sulpb:.^ 'j of mag^c'-ia and sn 1 1 ; and the best 
leneiuni tpac of this class are tbo-.g of Pnlliia, 

' .^aid.^cliut.'. So.llitz, Frinlricbsball. aud Kii*lngen; 

altbougli there nvo two English spas — n.aniely. the 
I bitter water of Cherry Rock, ne.ar Kiugswood, in 
I Glonce-ti '.'shire, aiul the Piirton Spa, near Swindon, 

I ill Wiltshire — which ‘are, by tlieir clicmic.al com- 
position, iidmii'.ably saitcil for the trc.atment of 
many ca-'s of ili-ea.'c, and may perhaps even jirovo 
Eup":irir to the contiucnt.al sp.as of this ela'.s.'— 
Alticaus, op. ci'. p. h’litl. These avaters act both as 
purgatives and diuretics, and may therefore he used 
ailvaiita'geoiisly in the uuiiierous cases in which it 
is ailvi-alilc to en'.'itc the action both of Ih'j bowels 
and kidneys. 

.'1. The -Mi'iiiteil lYatcm .arc divisible into: (a) 
Snopt' Mvvi'ituJ iro(''r.»|Of which the chief contents 
are a moiierate quantity of chloride of sodium or 
common ‘.alt. Tlio chief fpa.s of this class .arc Wies- 
baden and ll.adi ii-Lailcii, wliicli are liot; those of 
Soileii (io X.ai'aii), of Moiidorf (near Luxembourg), 
and of Caii'tatt (near Stiittgai-t), which arc tepid ; 
and tliosc of Ki'^'-iiigcni Hoinbiirg, and Chcltcuhani, 
which arc cold. Tlioy are chiefly cnijiloycd in 
cases of gout, rheumatism, scrofula, and abelominal 
plethora, (h) .Muriat''d LUUia. irnfcri, of which the 
chief contents are- tho clJoridcs of Eodiiun ,aml 
lithium. Tljo discovery of bthia in Eoinc of the 
Ladcn-Cadcii .springs is eo re'ociit th.at there is as 
yet no siiirieicnt cxpencnco enneeming their llicra- 
jcutic action. In gout, they first aggravate the 
jiain, hut thei. gii'c relief ; and in periodic hc.ad- 
aehe, they have been found Ecrviccaliln. (c) /Jn'iieq 
svhose chief contents arc a large amount of chloride 
of rodiiiin. Amongst the spas of this hind, those of 
llehino, in Vi'o.stphalia, .and il.aimhcim, in IIcssc, 
have the grcateiit reputation. Tlicy arc mostly 
■ciniiloyed for bathing, and arc often of much Ecrvicc 
in tcrofiila, anaimi.a, rheumatism, certain forms of 
Iiaraly-is, and cat'irrh of tho mucous mcmbi-anc.s. 
(rf) Jodo-hromaied Mttriakd Waters, in which, 
besides a moderate cpiaiitity of chloride of sodium, 
the iodides and broinidc.s of sodium and magnesium 
are contained in an appreciable quantity. Kreuz- 
nacli is the most celebrated of tlic spas of this class. 
Its waters are used both for drinking and bathing, 
and arc of Eervice in Ecrofulous infiltrations of the 
glands, in scrofulous ulcer.s, in chronic inflammation 
of tho uterus and ovarie.s, &c. Tho w.atcrs of Ilall, 
ill Austri.a Proper, are also of this class, aud Iiavc a 
high reputation in case.s of bronchoccle or goitre. 

4. E.irtliy Water.s, of which the chief contents 
are Biilpliate aud carbonate of lime. Tlic most 
important avaters of this class occur .at Wildungcn, 
Leiik, Bath, Lucca, and Pisa. The Wilduhgen 
water, avliicli is exported in large quantities, is, 
according to Dr Altliaus, ‘a capital diuretic, and 
not only jiromotcs the elimination of gr.avel and 
rcn.al caiouli, but by its tonic action on the mucous 
luembrano of tho urinary passages, scia’cs to prevent 


the formation of fresh concretions. It is also much 
used for chronic catarrh of the bladder, neuralgia of 
the urethra and neck of the bladder, dysuria, and 
incontinence of urine.’- The baths of Leuk, in 
■which many patients remain nine hours daily (viz., 
from 4 A.M. to 10 A.ir., and from 2 p. sr. to 5 p.m.), 
until, an eruption appears, are chiefly used in 
chronic skin diseases. The waters of Lath, Pisa, 
aud Lucca, which arc thermal, arc useful in chronic 
skin diseases, scrofula, gout, rheumatism, &c. 

5. Indiflercnt Thermal Waters, which usually 
contain .a small amount of saline constituents. Of 
the spas of this class, tho most important are 
G.istem (95’ to 1 18°), Tciplitz (120°), Wildbad (9G°), 
Warmbriinn (100°), Clifton (SG°), and Buxton (S2°). 
Their most striking effoets are to stimulate the 
skin and excite vhe nervous system. ‘They are 
especially used in chronic rheumatism and atonic 
gout ; in diseases of the skin, such as prurigo, 
psoriasis, lichen ; in neuralgia and paralysis due 
to rheumatic and gouty c.xudations, to parturition, 
or to severe diseases, such as typhoid fever and 
diphtheria; in hysteri.a; and in general weakness 
and marasmus.’ — AJthaus, op. oil. p. 421. 

C. Ch.alyboato W aters, which are divisible into : 
(a) Simple Acidulous C/tali/bcales, whoso chief con- 
tents .arc carhoiiio acid and bicarbonate of protoxide 
of iron ; and [0) Saline Acidulous Chnhjhcates, whose 
chief contents are sulphate of soda and bicarbonate 
of protoxide of iron. These waters are considered 
in a special article. See Cii.\lyei;ate Watepa 

7. Sulphurous Waters, which contain sulphuretted 
Iiydrogen or metallic Bulphidos (sulphurcts), or both. 
The most important sulphurous thermals are those 
of Aix-la-CliapclIe, L.iden (near Vienna), Barhges, 
Eaux-Ciiaudcs, and Lagnfcrcs de Liicbon ; whilst 
amongst the cold siilpliiiroiis s])rings, those of Nenn- 
dort (in Electoral Hesse) and Harrogate are of great 
importance. They are extensively used in chroiiio 
diseases of the skin, and are of service in many 
cases ill which exudations require to bo absorbed, 
as in swellings of tho joints, in old gunshot-wounds, 
and in cliroiiio gout and rheumatism. In chronic 
laryngeal and bronchial catarrh, they frequently 
give relief, and in chronic poisoning by lead or 
mercury, they favour the elimination of the poison, 
although to a far less degree than iodide of potas- 
sium taken internally. 'The sulphurous waters are 
employed externally and intcnially, and mineral 
mud-baths are behoved by many physicians to foi-m 
a valuable auxiliary to this treatment. 

For fuTlher information on this Eiibjcct, the 
reader is referred to the work of Dr Altliaiis (of 
which free use lias been made in this article), and 
to the Diclionnairc GCnCral dcs Eaux MinCrahs cl 
d'hydroloi/ie Mtdkalc of hDI. Durand-F’ardol, Le 
Bret, and Lefort. 

MINERA'LOGY (Fr. miner, to dig, mine; Gael. 
meinn; Wei. imcn, ore, mine), the science which 
treats of minerals. But it does not embrace all that 
relates to the mineral Idngdom. Si7iiplc minerals 
alone, or homogeneous mineral Biibstances, are 
regarded as the subjects of mineralogy ; rooks formed 
by the aggregation of simple minerals, and their 
relations to each other, are the subjects of Geology 
(q. V.). This limitation of the term mineralogy is 
comparatively recent. Geology or geognosy was 
foniierly inciiided in it. The arrangement and 
description of simple minerals according to their 
external characters, has been called by Werner and 
others Oryelopnosy, but the term has fortunately 
fallen into disitse. Nor is the study of mere external 
characters sufricicnt in mineralogy. The chemical 
composition of minerals equally demands attention. 
In tlio classilieation of minerals, some mineralogists, 
as Mohs and Jameson, have regarded only the 
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external characters, and some, as Ecrzelms. only the 
chemical composition ; but the results have 'been 
unsatisfactory, and the present tendency is in favour 
of a system ■n’hicli secies to constitute natural groups 
by having regard to hotk 

Some minerals being of great use, and others 
highly’ valued for their !)eauty, liave received much 
attention from the earliest ages. But the ancient 
naturalists describe few minerals. The first attempt 
at scientific mineralogj’ was by George Agricola in 
the ICth centurj’. The systems of the Swedes | 
W.allerius and Cronstedt, in the latter half of the 
ISth c., avere the first u'orthy of the name. That 
of Werner folloaved, and avas extensively adopted. 
The discoveries of Hauy in crystallography, and 
the progress of chemistry, gave mineralogy a neav 
chanactor ; and then sprung up tavo Schools of 
mineralogists, one resting chiefly on external charac- 
ters, and the other on chemical composition. 

The chemical classification of minerals is rendered 
difficult by the endless variety of combination and 
proportion in the elements of which they are com- 
posed, the presence of substances not essential 
to the mineral, and yet more or less affecting its 
ch-aracters, and the frequent impossibility of deter- 
mining what is to be deemed essential, and what 
accidental. Chemical purity is almost nea'cr foimd 
in nature. Even the piu-est diamond, when burned, 
leaves some traces of ash ; and the v.arions colours 
of diamond, quartz, and other minerals arc due to 
the presence of substances which are often in so 
small quantity as not to affect their crystalline forms 
or other physical properties. Again, some minerals 
of identical chemical composition differ in their 
crystallisation, so that an arrangement foimded uj 
it would separate them too widely. There arc alsd 
many minerals which are often found in an imcrys- 
tallised state, and others which are always so. In 
the arrangement of minerals into natural groups, 
their chemical composition, although not alone to 
be regarded, is of the first importance, so that the 
place of a new mineral in the system can never he | 
determined without analysis ; and in determining 
the nature of a mineral, chemical tests, such as the 
application of acids, are continually resorted to. It 
is also necessary to know its specific gravilqr, and 
how it is acted upon both by a moderate heat and 
by the blowpipe. An examination of the crystal- 
line forms, avith measurement of the angles of the 
crystals, is often sufficient to distinguish minerals 
which have otherwise much resemblance. The 
cleavage of cry'stals is also important, a readiness to 
split in planes parallel to certain of their faces only, 
hy which the primitive form of the crystal may 
he ascertained. Minerals not crystallised exhibit 
important varieties of structure, as laminated, Jibrous, 
granular, &o. Certain iJCciUiarities of form are also 
frequently charaoteristie of uncrystallised minei-als, 
as mamillarg, botryoidal, &c. Minerals exhibit, when 
broken, very different kinds of fracture, as even, 
concJioidal, splintery, &c. Opaqueness, translucency, 
and transparency, are more or less charaoteristie of 
different lands : electric and magnetic properties 
demand attention ; and very important characters 
are derived from lustre, ayhioh in some minerals is 
metallic, in others semi-melallic, in others pearly, 
vitreous, &c. Colour is not generally of much import- 
ance, hut in some minerals it is very characteristic. 
Hardness and tenacity are very important, and are 
of aU various degrees. A few fluid, and even a few 
gaseous substances, are included in mineralogical 
systems. Unctuosity and other peculiarities to be 
ascertained by the touch, are very characteristic of 
some minerals ; peculiarities of taste and smell belong 
to others. 

Mineralogy has very important relations with 
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I gcologj-, wliich cannot ho studied without regard 
‘ to the miner.al constituents of rock.s. TJie ininer-al 
composition of soils greatly afi'ects vegetation and 
agriculture. The ceonomic.al uses of minerals are 
also verj' important and various. It is enough 
merely to allude to coal, lime, salt, and the met.allio 
ores. Kai)hthn, petroleum, bitumen, .asphalt, &c. are 
of woll-knoivn utility ; and a high value has always 
been attached to gems and other ornamental stones. 

MINE'KVA, the name of a Roman goddess, 
identified hy the later Graicising Romans with the 
Greek Athene, whom she greatly resembled, though, 
like all the old Latin dirinitics, there was nothing 
anthropomorpluc in avhat was told concerning her. 
Her name is thought to spring from the same root- 
as mens (the mind) and montre (to warn or advise) ; 
and the ancient Latin scholar and critic, Varro, 
regarded her as the impersonation of divine thought 
— ^the plan of the material universe of which Jupiter 
was the creator, and Juno the 
representative. Hence all 
that goes on among men, all f f 
that constitutes the develop- 
mentof human destiny (which 
is hut the expression of the 
divine idea or intention), is 
under her care. She is the m'" 
p.atroncss of arts and trades, ^ 
and was invoked alike hy 
[ poets, painters, teachers, /f 
physicians, and all lands of \ V 
craftsmen. She .also guides 
heroes in war ; and, in fact, 
every wise idea, every hold 
act, and every useful design, 
owes something to the liigh Minerva • 
inspiration of this virgin col,.s,al Iloail in 
goddess. Her oldest temple Untisli Muicum. 
at Rome was that on the 
Capitol, but she had another on the Aventino. 
Her festival was held in hlarch, and lasted five 
days, from the 19th to the 23d inclusive. 

Atheke, or Pallas Athene, the Greek goddess 
corresponding, as wo have said, to the Roman 
Minerva, avas one of the feav truly grand ethical 
dirinities of Greek mythology. Different accounts 
are given of her origin and parentage, probably from 
the jumbling together of local legends ; but the best 
knoavn, and in ancient times, the most orthodox 
version of the myth represented her as the daughter 
of Zeus and Metis. Zeus, we are told, when he had 
attained supreme poaver after his victory over the 
Titans, chose for his first wife Metis (Wisdom) ; hut 
being advised by both Uranus and Gtoa (Heaven 
and Earth), ho swalloavcd her, avhen she was pregnant 
with Athene. Wlien the time came that Athene 
should have been born, Zeus felt great pains in his 
head, and caused Hcphaistus (Vulcan) to split it up 
with an axe, when the goddess sprang forth — fully 
armed, according to the later stories. Throwing 
aside the thick veil of antliropomorphism which con- 
ceals the significance of the mj'th, we may see in this 
account of Athene’s parentage an effort to set forth 
a divine symbol of the combination of power and 
■wisdom. Her father was the greatest, licr mother 
the wisest of the gods. She is litor.ally bom of both, 
and so their qualities harmoniously blond in her. 
It is possible that tlie constant representation of 
her as a strictly maiden goddess, who had a real, 
and not a laereiy prudish antipathy to marriage, ■n'as 
meant to indicate that quahties like hers could not 
he mated, and that, because she was perfect, she 
was doomed to virginity. She avas not, iiowevcr, 
a cold unfeeling divinity; on the contrary, she 
aa’armly and acth’cly interested herself in the affairs 
of both gods and men. She sat at the right 
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' Imnd of 7^ciis, assisting Hm Tvitli licr counsels ; 

' she li-’lp .(1 jiini in liis wars, and conquered Pallas 
■rTni Encelados in tlio battles o£ tbe giants. She 
was tbe ]):itrones3 of agriculture, invented the 
plmigb and r.akc, introduced tlie olive into Attica, 
and (in hai-monj’ with her character as the per- 
sonification of active wisdom) taught men the use 
of almost all the implements of industry .and art; 
and is said to have devised nearly all feminine 
emjiloyments. Philosophy, poetry, and oratory 
were .also under her care. Slie was the protectress 
of the Athenian state, was believed to have jnsti- 
tuled the court of justice on Mars’ Hill (the 
Areioj'.agus). As a warlike divinitj', she w.as thought 
to approve of those avars only whieh aa’crc under- 
taken for the public good, and conducted with 
prudence ; and thus 'she was regarded as the pro- 
tectress in battle of those heroes who were dis- 
tinguished as well for their wisdom as their 
valour. In the Trojan w.ars, she favoured the 
Greeks — who, in point of fact, were in the right. 
Her avorship avas universal in Greece, and repre- 
sentations of her id statues, busts, coins, reliefs, 
and a-asc-paiutings avere and are numerous. She is 
alavays dressed, generally in a Spartan tunic, avith 
a cloak over it, and avears a helmet, be.autifully 
adorned with figures of dificrent aninuals, the .xgis, 
the round Argolic shield, a l.ancc, &c. Her counte- 
nance is beautiful, earnest, and thoughtful, and the 
whole figure majestic. 

hllKEHVI’NO, a toaa-n of Southern Italy, in the 
proa-ince of Bari, called the Balcony of Puglia, from 
the e.vtcnsivo vicav it commands of sevcr.al cities. 
It stands on a fine hill, and enjoys excellent .air. 
Pop. 13,800. 

MINES, in Law. In England and Ireland, the 
crowai has the right to all mines of gold and silver; 
but aa'hcrc those metals are found m mines of tin, 
copper, iron, or other baser metal, then the croavn 
has only the light to take the ore at a price fixed by 
statute. As a general rule, avhooa'cr is the oavner of 
freehold land, has a right to all the mines underneath 
the surface, for his absolute oaa-nership extends to 
•the centre of the earth. AVhen the land is given by 
will or other vise to a tenant for life, avhilo a third 
partj' has th.a rea-ersion, then the tenant for life 
is held to bo entitled not to open mines aa’hich haa-e 
never before been opened, but to c.arry on such 
as haa'c been open, and are going mines. So iu the 
case of a lease of lands for agricultural purposes, 
if nothing is said as to mines, the tenant is not 
entitled to open any mines, for that avould bo com- 
mitting avaste. It is not uncommon for one person 
to bo oavner of the surface of the land, and another 
to be oavner of the mines beneath ; or sea-eml per- 
sons ra.iy be naamers of dificrent kinds of mines lying 
above c.ach other in the different strata. Many 
questions have been raised lately betaveen r.ailaa'ay 
companies and minc-naaiiers ns to their respective 
rights and liabilities. When a r.ailaa-ay passes 
through a mining country, it is generally optional 
with the oaa-ner to sell to the company merely 
the surface of the lands, reserving to himself the 
mines bene.ath ; and it is usually provided that, 
if ever the oavner ■aa’ork his mines so near to the 
raUaa-ny as to endanger its stability, the company 
must have notice of that fact, and then, if ncccssarj’, 
m.ay purchase the mines immediately under the 
T.ailaa’.ay. But the courts have determined that even 
though the oavner of the land rcsera'c his right to 
mhierals, ho is novertholess prevented, by common 
haaa', from working the mines immedi.ately under 
the railav.ay, so as tor endanger the use of the 
r.ailway. In those matters the laav of Scotland does 
not at aU differ, though, as to other points of the 

common law, some differences of no great import- 
ance occur. See Paterson’s Gompendium of English 
and Scottish Law. 

The pr.ictical avorking of mines and collieries in 
any part of Great Britain has been controlled 
by certain recent acts of parliament, with a vieav 
to insure the greateif safety of the persons working 
them, and to prevent the employment of avomeu 
and children. Thus, the owners of mines are 
prohibited, by the Mines Kegulation Acts, 1872 
(repealing prior acts), from employing any female 
or boy under 10 underground. Boys under 16 can 
onlj' be so employed ten hours per day, and boj's 
under 12 must attend school at certain times. 
Ko oavner or worker of a mine or colliery is allowed 
to pay the aa'ages of the men at any tavern, public- 
house, beer-shop, or place of entertainment, or 
any office or outhouse connected thereaa’ith. No 
person under 18 is to be employed at the entrance 
of any mine, to have charge of the steam-engine 
or windlass, or other ma^inery and taelde for 
letting down and bringing up the men. Inspectors 
are appointed by government for the express pur- 
pose of visiting mines, .and seeing th.at the statutes 
are complied aa-ith. The statutes in question now 
apply not only to coal-mines and collieries, but 
to metalliferous mines of all kinds. Whenever 
an inspector, on ex.amination, finds .anything dan- 
gerous or defective in the mine, he is bound 
to gia'e notice to the oaa-ner, so that it niay be 
amended. In case of accidents occurring in the 
mine, c.ansod by explosion, and resulting in loss 
of life or bodily injury, the oavner is bound, within 
taa'cuty-four hours thereafter, to send notice to the 
Secretary of State, and to the district inspector of 
mines, specifying the probable cause of the accident. 

MINES, MiLiTAliy, constitute at once one of the 
most important departments in military engineer- 
ing, .and a very formidable accessory both in 
attack and defence of fortresses. A. military mine 
consists of a gallery of gre.ater or loss length, run 
from some point of s.afoty under an opposing work, 
or under an .area over which an .attacldng force 
must pass, and termin.ating in a chamber which, 
being stored avith gunpowder, can be exploded at 
the critical moment. Alines are of gre.at use to the 
besiegers in the overthrow of ramparts and forma- 
tion of a breach ; tbe countermines of the besieged 
in undermining the glacis over avhich the assaultmg 
column must cliarge, and blowing them into the air, 
or in destroying batteries erected for breaching, 
are equally serviceable. But far above the actual 
mischief wrought by the mine — often very gre.at — is 
its moral influence on the troops, and especially on 
the assailants. The bravest soldiers, ■who advance 
without flinching to the very mouth of the camion 
which they see, will hesitate to cross ground which 
they suppose to be undermined, and on which 
they may be dashed to destniction in a moment, 
without the pow'cr of averting the unseen d.anger. 
The first employment of mines was very ancient, 
and merely consisted in obtaining an entrance, to 
the interior of towns by passing beneath the 
defences ; but this soon fell into disuse, the chances 
of success being merely those of introducing a body 
of men before the besieged discovered the mine. The 
next use occurred during the middle ages, .and was 
more dcslmctive. The minors went no further than 
beneath the wall, then diverged to either side, and 
imdcrmined the w.all, say for about 100 feet. During 
the process, the w.all was sustained by timber-props ; 
and these being ultimately sot on fire, the wall fell ; 
and the besiegers, who had awaited the oppor- 
tunity, rushed in at the breach. This use of mines of 
attach necessitated those of defence, which obtained 
in medieval times, and have ever since kept, the 
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name of 'conMcrmincs' Tlie earliest siittcrraiiean 
defenee consisted of a gallor3' surrounding the fort 
in advance of the foot of the wall, and termed an 
'envelope-gallery.’ From this the garrison rvouM 
push forward small br-anches or tributary galleries, 
■whence they could obtain w.aming of the approach 
of hostile miners, and bj' ■which they- succeeded, at 
times, in overtlirowiug tile battering-rams or towers 
of the besiegers. 

Two centuries appc.ar to have elapsed between the 
introduction of gunpowder into European warfare 
and its application to subterranean operations. The 
first instance of this occurred in 1503, at the siege 
of the Gastello del’ Uovo, in the B.ay of Naples, 
which a French garrison had succeeded in holding 
for three j’oars against the combined Spanish and 
Neapolit.an forces. At length, a Spanish captain, 
Pedro Navarro, devised a gallery into the rode, ■which 
he stored ■with powder, whereof the explosion, lnu-1- 
ing portions of the rock and many of the besieged 
into the sea, caused the immediate c.apture of the 
place. At once the use of mines of attack spread 
throughout Europe ; and so irresistible were thej’ soon 
considered, that it was not umisu.il for the besieger, 
after preparing his mine, to invito the hesioged 
to inspect it, vith the view of inducing the latter at 
once to surrender. Defence soon av.iitcd itself of 
the now power, and retaining the envelope-galley' as 
a base, ran small countermines in many directions, 
to ascertain by hearing the .ipjiroach of the enemy’s 
E.i]ipers — his work being .ludililc, to a practised car, 
at a horizontal dist.inoo' of GO feet Small charges 
were then exploded, which, ■without crcatuig sur- 
face disturbance, blow in the approaching gallciy, 
and buried the sappers in its ruins. Thus com- 
mciioed a system of subtcminean warfare, ri. niring 
the greatest risk and courage, in which the operator 
was in constant danger of being siifibcatcd. Of 
course, in such a sj'stcm, the balance of advantage 
lay with the besieged, who had ample opportunities, 
before the siege commenced, of completing his 
ramifications in every direction, and, if desirable, 
of revetting them with masonry, which much 
diminished the chance of being blown in ; while 
the assailant, no longer able to cross the glacis 
by an open zigzag trench, was compelled to engage 
in a most uncertain subterranean advance. The 
French engineer Bclidor, in the ISth c., restored 
the advantage to the attack, by demonstrating 
that the explosion of a very large mass of jiowdcr 
in a mine winch had not yet entered the labju inth 
of dofeiisivo mines, cfTcctcd the destruction of the 
latter for a great space round, clc.aring the w.ay 
with certainty for the hostile adv.ancc. Although 
the iirimaty purpose of a mine is the e.xplosion 
of a charge of pmvdcr, the}’ are often used as a 
means of communication hetween different works, or 
between different p.arts of the same work, .some being 
constructed of size sufficient to permit the passage 
of four men abreast, of horses, and of artillcrj'. 

It is, of coumc, impossible, in such a work as this, 
to give even an outline of the professional jiart 
of military raining ; but the .article would be incom- 
plete without some allusion to the main principles. 

Minos arc either vertic.al — ^avlicn they are called 
shafts — ^liorizont.al, or inclined, in cither of which 
cases, they are ‘g.allcrios,’ the word ‘ascending’ 
or ‘ descending’ being added, if there he inclination. 
Tlic dimensions range from the ‘ great gallciy,’ six 
feet SIX iiiclics by seven feet, to the ‘ small br,anch ’ 
— the last diinimitivo of the gallery — which has but 
trwo feet six inches height, with a breadth of two 
feet. The most frequent work is the * common 
gallery,’ four feet six inches by three feet, which 
is considered the easiest for the miner. 

Tlio sapper’s tools aro numerous, hut most in 
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[request are his shoa'el,. pickaxe, and nriove all, his 
‘push-pick’ (see fig. 1); he has besides'.; b.arrow, 
a small w.agon, a lamp, and other accessories. .As 
ho advances, it is necessary 
to line his gallery, always 
at the top, and almost 
always at the sides. This 
he does cither by frames 

— which resemble door- 

frames, and serve to retain 
horizontal planks or ‘ sheet- 
ing ’ in position ag.iinst the 
earth — or by cases some- 
what resembling packing- 
cases, of little depth, wliioli 
arc used to form tbo sides 
and top. With cases. Fig. 1. — Push-pick : 

galleries are supposed to Length, 1 foot 10 inches, 
adv.ance one foot and a 

h.alf per hour ; while with frames, the progress is 
barely more than half that amount. 

When a mine is exploded, the' circular opening 
on the surface is c.illod the crater; the line of' 
least resistance is the perpendicular from tho charge 
to tho surface ; tho half-diameter of the crater is 
its radius ; and the radius of acplosion is a line 
from tho charge to the edge of tbo cnatcr, on tbe 
hypotbenuse of tbe triangle, the revolution of which 
would form tho cone. ‘WTien the diameter equals 
the line of least rcsiskaiioe, tho crater is called a 
ono-linod crater ; wlien it doubles that ■ line, a 
■two-lined crater ; and so on. Tho common mino 



Fig. 2. — Mine supported by Frames, in process of 
constniction from a Trench : 

A, trench; B, dc'concllng gnllerj-; O, pnllciy; n, roofing plonk- 
not yet pubUed out 10 its full lougth. 

for ordinary operations is the two-lined crater ; and 
for this the charge of powder should — in ground 
of average avoiglit and tenaeity — he in pounds a 
number equal to one-tenth of tho cube of tbe line 
of least resistance in feet ; for example, at a depth 
of IS feet, the cliargc should consist of 5S3 pounds. 
In siir-cliarged mines, or globes of compression, as 
introduced bj' Bclidor, v.astly' gre.ator cli.arges are 
employed, and craters of six lines are sometimes 
produced. Tbo rules, in these cases, for computing 
the charges v.arj' cxoeedinglj', according to different 
cngliicei'S, and in everj- case are verj' complicated. 
Previous to tbo explosion, tbo g.allerj' is tilled up- 
behind the charge, or tamped, ' with e.arthy sand- 
b,ags, &c., to prevent tlio force of tbo powder 
wasting itself in tbo mine. This tamping must 
extend backw.ards for one and a half or twipe tbo 
length of tbo line of lo.ast resistance. The mine 
is commonly fired by means of a powdor-bose, 
composed ol strong linen, enclosed in a wooden 
pipe laid carcfullj' through tho tamping, or by wires 
from a voltaic hattorj'. 

Ill the annexed figure (fig. 3), is shewn a system 
of countorraiiies. Tho m.agistral gallery, AAA, is 
immediatelj' irithin the wall of the coiintersoarp, 
through orifiocs in which it derives light and 
.air, and by its loopboles, tbe defenders can t.ake 
in re.ar any- enemy avho - might obtain momeut.ary 
possession of tbo ditub. Further in advance, and 
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I n'aclic'l l)y pallcries of comimmication B, ia tlie 
1 onvclrij'c -caller}’ C, from avliich radiato tlie listeners 
I D, 1). To prevent the enemy’s advatfees, these 



Pi". 3. — ^S}’slcm of Coraitcrmmcs : 

AAA. maei«trnl pnllcry; BRB, pallrric^ of commnnifation; 

CCC, cnvtloiiG Boiler} ; BDD, Itsicncra; E, br.anch cadinp in 

chamber j. 

listeners .'honld not ho more than about 51 feet 
ap.art. Besides listening, they are used for aggres- 
sive purposes, such as driving branches and blowing 
in or up hostile worles. INIodem engineers objeet to 
the cnvelopo-g.allery, .as affording too good a h.ase 
to the enemy, should ho obtain possession of it ; 
and either dispen'e with it altogether, or increly 
retain it in short sections. At suitable points 
among the mines, small rn.agazinos for tools .and 
powder are formed ; and at about every .'iO yards, 
loopholed doors of great strength are made, to stop 
the advance of an enemy, should ho break into the 
galleries. 

In the course of tlioir exc.avations, hostile miners 
frequently meet, or approach within a few feet. 
It hccomcs, then, merely a question of time avhieh 
shall destroy the other; shells, pistols, pikes, and 
petards, as well as sra.'dl mines, being used with 
murderous cITuot. 

Provision is made for piunping foul air out of 
mines; hut such military avorks are in general 
badly ventil.atsd. 

MINGHETTI, Cavaltere JIarco, a distin- 
guished Italian avritcr and statesman, and for a 
time prime minister of Italy, avas horn at Bologna, 
on the 8th November ISIS. lie belonged to an 
opnlent commerci.al family, and on the termination 
of his studies, entered on an extensive continental 
tour, avitli the object of closely ina’cstigating the poli- 
tic.al, Boci.al, and economical institutions of France, 
Germany' and more especially of Britain. On his 
return from travelling, ho published liis maiden 
essay, inculc.ating tlie groat commercial advantages 
of free trade, as existing in England, and espous- 
ing with svarmth the economical views of Bichard 
Cohden. In 1840, JL opened his political career by 
starting a journal of liberal tendencies, soon after 
the advent of Pius IX. to power ; in 1847, ho svas 
elected member of tho Consulla (Idle Finanze, and 
in 1848 hccamo minister of public works. Having 
speedily lost faith in p.ap.al progression, M. withdrew 
from office, and joined the army of Ch.arlcs Albert 
in Lombardy, where ho svas svarmly received by the 
Idng, and appointed captain. After tho battle of 
Goito, ho was promoted major; and for his bravery 
in tbe engagement of Ciistoza, ho received from the 
lung the cross of tho Kniglits of St JIanrizio. On 
tho conclasion of tho war, M. resumed his study of 
]ioh'tical economy, and gained tho confidence of 
Cavonr, by whom lie was consulted during the 
conferences of Pai-is. He subsequently became 


secretary for foreign affairs, and only resigned with 
Uavoiir on tho jieaco of A'lll.xtraiic.i. Al. bec.ame 
minister of the interior in ISGO, and premier in 
1SG3. On leaving tho ministry, he went as ambas- 
sador to London in 18CS, and was subsequently, for 
a short time, minister of agriculture. In 1873 he 
became premier of a new ministry. His chief work 
is Ddla Economia piihblica e ddlc sue Attinenze con 
la morale, e Col dirilto (1859). 

MI'NHO. See Estre Douro e Mikeo. 

MINHO (Span. Miiio, anc. Minins), a river of 
Spain and Portugal, rises in the north-east of 
G.alici.a, in lat. about 4.3° 20' N., long, about 7° 15' 
IV. Its course is south-west through the modern 
.Sp,anish provinces of Lugo and Orense, after which, 
contmuing its course, and forming the northern 
boundary of the Portuguese province of Minho, it 
falls into tho Atlantic Ocean. Its length, exclusive 
ofsvindings, is 130 miles, and it is navigable for 
small craft 23 miles above its mouth. 

MI'NIATUKE-PAINTING, or the paintmg of 
portraits on a small scale, originated in the prac- 
tice of embellishing manuscript books. See AIanu- 
sCRirrs, Illujiikation of. As the initial letters 
were written with red lead (Lat. minium), tho art of 
illumination was expressed by tho Low Lat. verb 
miniare, and the term miniatura was .applied to tho 
small ]>ictures introduced. After tho invention of 
printing and engraving, this dclic.ato art entered on a 
new phase; copies, in small dimensions, of celebrated 
pictures came to he in considerable request, and, in 
particular, there arose such a demand for miniature- 
portraits, that a miniature, in popular langii.ago, is 
held, to signif}^ ‘ a very small portrait.’ Soon after 
their introduction, miniature-portraits were executed 
with a’ery great skill in England. Holbein (b. 1408, 
d. 1554) painted exquisite miniatures, and having 
settled in London, his worles had gi'oat influenoe in 
c.il)ing forth native talent. Tlie worlis of Nicholas 
Hilliard (h. at Exeter 1547, d. 1G19) are justly held 
in high estimation. Is.aae Oliver (b. 155G, d. 1G17) 
was employed by Queen Elizabeth and most of the 
distinguished characters of tho time ; his works are 
icmark.ahle for careful and elaborate execution; 
and his son, Peter Oliver, achieved even a higher 
reputation. Thomas Flatman (h. 1G33, d. IGSS) 
painted good mini.atnres. Samuel Gooper (b. London 
100.9, d. 1G72), who was, with his brother Alexander, 
a pupil of his imcle, Hosldns, an artist of reputa- 
tion, carried miniature-painting to high cxoellonco. 
Cromwell and Hilton sat to liim — he was employed 
by Charles IL — and obtained tho highest p.atron- 
.age at tho courts of France and in Holland. Till 
within these few years, mini.aturc-painting con- 
tinued to ho successfully cultivated in Britain; 
but it has received a severe chock since photo- 
graphy w.as invented, and most of tho artists bf 
the present time, who exercised their talents in 
this exquisite art, have left it for other branches 
of p.ainting. As to technical details, the early 
.artists painted on vellum, and used body-coloups, 
that is, colours mixed with white or otlier opaque 
pigments, and this practice was continued tiU 
a comparatively late period, when thin leaves of 
ivory, fixed on card-hoard with gum, wero sub- 
stituted. Many of the old miniature-painters 
w’orked with oil-colours on small plates of copper or 
silver. AJtcr ivoiy was substituted for vellum, 
transparent colours avero employed on faces, hands, 
and other delicate portions of tho picture, tho 
opaque colours being only used in draperies and tho 
like ; but during the present century, in which tho 
art has been brought to the highest excellence, tho 
practice has been to execute tho entire avork, aa’ith 
tho exception of the high lights in avhito drapery^ 


Fig. 1.— Portion of a Lode or >Tincmt Vein, 
branches, called yj’effrrj, f^hools^ and strlnr^^. Mineral 
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e.arlv tunes; but the Hg. 1 sheiis a portion of a lode, whore o repre 
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hllNISIS (Lat. .1/iiiiiiii, Least Brethren), ! — ; — ! 

so called, in token of still greater humility, by [ . • •( 

contract with the / /'/gr i .l/morn?, or Lessor Brethren { - * 

of St brands of Assisi (q. v.), an order of the Roman . 

Catholic Church, fouinled by another St Francis, a !•— Portion of a Lode or Mineral Vein. 

^ n.ativc of Paul.i, a sm.ill town of Calabria, about the , , 

middle of the loth centuiy. Francis had, as a boy, c.allcd/’etferji, rhools, and striiipf. Mincr.il 

' entered the Frantisean ruder ; but the austerities of sometimes c.xtcud for several miles through 

[ that rule f.iiled to sati-f\ lii- ardour, and on his return •‘‘country; but they cxp.and and contract so juitcii, 

I from a pilgrimage to Rome and Assi.-i, lie founded ”P f>ninchc3, that it is per- 

I in 1-1.5.'), an ass ici.ation of Hennits of St Francisl ^‘‘'‘P® vhether the same lode has ever 

I who first lived in separate cells, but evcntuallv f°‘' ^’^oins seldom 

were united in the coiivrntiial life in 1-174, anil more than ‘15 degrees from a pcrjiendiciilar 

cstiblishcd in several iil.accs in C.al.abna and Sicily, and descend to unknown dc)it!is. They penc- 
I Francis was also invited into France by Louis Xl.i stratified and unstratilicd rocks. Tliobo 

I and founded houses of his order at Amboisc and at ''vhich rim cast and west have been observed 

1 Plcssis Ics-Tours. In Spain, the brethren took the ^ productive, 

name of ‘ Fathers of ^■letory,’ in memory of tlio n section of a Cornish mine acro.'s 

recovery of Malaga from the Moors, winch was ^ ^ the engine-shaft, in wliicli 

ascribed to their pr.ayors. It was not till very near pumps and the ladders for ascent nnd 

the close of the life of Francis tlmt ho drew up the ‘descent; i, h aro xvhim-shnfls for raising the ore, 
ndo of his order. It is exceedingly austere, the 
brethren bcinn debarred the use not only of meat, J’l 

hut (if eggs, huttor, cliceso, and milk. Notnith- n 

standing its severity, this institute .attained con- J| -^4— — k—r-n l\. 

sidcrablc success; its hous"S, soon after the death |) / / ! / 

of Francis (1002), numbering no fewer than 450. / I / A ' / / ' — 

It has reckoned several ilistinguishcd scholars ® ^ / // / / \ / I ' A i 

among its members; hut in latter times, the order (ij %„,TWy A A itvn 7 Ah /I /' 

ll.as fallen into decay, being now limited to a few “lf|i — 7 — vV /-pj n'~ — '—'^ A '//i'/-' 

houses m Italy, the chief of which is at Rome. The / // l/\ // fJ ! 

superiors of convents in this order are c.allcd by rV / /r'^n-'/ /I' 

the curious n.ame of Corrector, the gcnenal being iuL/ //{ \ \ 71 /J ! 

styled Gciifralh Corr<rlor. A corresponding order (/ j \l / \ A T T 

of fciimlcs had its origin about the same time, but V.l ( / / \l r / \ V y/ / / / 

this order also has fallen into dwiise. '~^|0l V — ' 

MINING is a general terra for the underground mil''// / [ /r\!^Al 

operations by which the various metals and other I [/ / / 

minerals are procured. Ithas been iir.utised to some 7l| - I * / AA/ 

extent from the remotest times, as is proved by — lj=| 7^/ 

the reference to it m the 2Sth clmpter of the hook ' lill / 

of Job. In its proper sense, the art w.as certainlj- ( / Z.i 

known to tlio ancient Plioemcians and Egjqitians, ' ' 

and also to the Greeks and Romans. Alining opens- A -i 

tions were carried on in Britain by the latter at Fig. 2.— Cross-section of a Cornish Jlinc. 

tile time of the Roman Conquest. After the Norm.su 

Conquest, Jews, and, at a later time, German.? were which is done by means of buckets The sdit nr 
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Fig. 2.— Cross-section of a Cornish Jlinc. 
which is (lone by means of buckets. The adit, or 


tlie intro iuettoii of powerful engines for puminng great adit svliich drains the mines of Glcnnan and 
w.stcr, about the beginning of the ISth c. Redruth, in Comw.sll, is JO miles loim At c r r 

llierearotMo principal methods of mining: ono are cross cuts, by svhich the workuies on the 
ol whicU 13 auopted where the mineral occurs in different lodes arc connected. ^ 

veins or lodes as copper and lead ore ; and the Fig. 3 is a partial section in the direction of a 
other where the mineral occurs lu more or less lode, and therefore at right angles to fig 2. It 




the horizontal galleries, termed levels, a, 
which arc driven upon the lode, and some o£ the 
rmall upright shafts, called tom(;c5, h. Levels are 
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generally about ten fatlioins (GO feet) apart. They 
are rarely perpendicular above cacb otlicr, .ns 
the}' follow the inclination of the vein. In the 
rection, the richer portions of the lode, termed 
‘ bunolics,’ are shewn shaded j and whore these 
h.nvo_ been removed, and their place filled with 
nibbish, angular fragments arc represented. Tliis 
is necessary to prevent the sides of workings 
from falling in. The bottom of the engine shaft 
is tho lowest portion of the mine. It is c.nllcd the 
Rum-p, and is the place wlicro tho water from 
the various Ics'ols .and workings collects, in order 
to bo }oumpcd up to the adit. The gallories and 
shafts in an extensive mine are very numerous, 
making it altogether a very complicated afTair. 
Tho shafts, however, h.nvo .nil distinct names, and 
the levels .nrc known by their depth in fathoms, 
so tliat_ particular places are as easily found as 
streets in a town. Tho underground workings of 
the Consolidated Jlincs, which are tho Largest in 
Coniw.nll, being a conjunction of four mines, arc 
55,000 fathoms, or 03 miles, in extent. In working 
out tho lode between one level and aiiothcr,_ the 
miner nsuaU}' goes upwards, it being easier to 
throv,- down tho ore than to raise it up. He works 
with tho light of a candle, stuck witli el.ny to the 
side of the mine. His tools are few — namely, a 
pick, a hammer, and some wedges where the vein 
is soft and friable ; hut it is genor.n11y hard enough 
to require blasting, in which case lie uses a lorer or 
jumper, and some smaller tools for cleaning and 
stemming the hole wliich is made. Tlie ore is filled 
into wagons, and then dr.awn along the gallery to 
the shaft, to he raised to the surface in hibhles. 

A vein may ho 30 or 40 feet thick, and so poor 
in ore as not to bo wortli working; again, it m.ay 
he only a few inches thick, and yet its richness 
may amply rcp.ay tho I.ahour of extracting it Tlirce 
or four feet may he taken as the average of 
several kinds of veins. In extensive mines, portions I 
of tho ore are here and there loft in the lode, so .as ' 
to furnish a steady supply when other parts arc 
unproduotive. These are called eyes, and when they, 
arc afterwards removed, the operation is termed 
pkhing out the eyes of Hie mine. 

Tlie old plan of ascending and descending the 
mines by ladders, so destructive to the health of the 
miners, is still largely in use. Tlie ladders are 
now about 25 feet long, and set avith a slope. 


There is a platform at the bottom of each called a 
soVar, with a man-hole in it leading to the next 
ladder beneath. Some of the Cornish mines are halt 
a mile deep, so tjiat it takes the miner an hour to 
reach tho surf.ace after he is done with his work; 
most of the journey being accomplished on avet, 
slippery ladders. The h.ad effects of the f.atigne 
so produced is augmented by the fact that the 
men come from a constant temperature of SO” or 
90° F. below, to one of perhaps 30° or 40° on the 
surface. Dr J. E. Sanderson states as the result 
of recent inquiries, that 90° F. is the highest limit of 
temperature consistent avith healthy labour in a mine. 

A great improvement on the ladder system is 
noav in operation in several of the deep Cornish 
mines. It is a method first introduced into the 
deep mines of the Hai-z, and called the Falir-kunst. 
The plan of this ‘ man-eugine’ is this. Two rods 
descend through the depth of the shaft, and upon 
these bracket-steps are fixed every 12 feet. The 
rods moa’e up and down alternately through this 
distance by means of a reciproc.ating motion. 
Fig. 4: represents the arrangement avhen the rods 
arc at rest. If the miner avishes to ascend, he 
pLaecs himself on the step a of tho rod A, and is 
raised by the first movement of this rod to tho level 
of 6' on the rod B (see fig. 5), to avliioh he noav 
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Diagrams to illustrate ‘Man-engine.’ 

crosses. Tlie next moa'cment raises the rod B, and 
brings the stop h' up to the level of c on A (fig. 0), 
to aadiich he next crosses ; and so, ascending stage 
by stage, he reaches tho top. Tlie descent is, of 
course, accomplislicd in the same uaay. 

Some of tho Cornish pumping-engines are very 
large and poaverfiil. The cylinder of one of the 
largest is 7 feet 0 inches in diameter. With the 
expenditure of one bushel of coal, it can raise 
109,000,000 lbs. avcight one foot liigh ; this is c.alled 
its ‘ duty.’ It lifts nc.ariy 800 gallons of avater per 
minute, and its cost aa’as about £8000. 

In Comaa'.all, the miners are divided into tavo 
classes : one of them called tributers, aadio take a 
taa’o montlis' contract of a portion of the lode ; the 
other called tulmen, avlio are employed in. sinking 
shafts, driving levels, &c. 

A detailed analysis of one of the largest Comish 
copper mines, publislied some ye.ars .ago, slieavs that 
in tli.at year it produced, in round numbers, 10,000 
tons of ore, realising £90,000, and yielding a net 
profit of about £10,000. It employed about 700 
miners, 300 labourers, 300 hoys, and 300 avomen and 
girls. Tho cost for co.al avas £1800; for malleable 
iron and steel, £1300 ; for foundry castings, £2000 ; 
for ropes, £1000 ; for candles, £1800 ; for gun- 
poaa’der, £2000 ; and for timber, nearly £3000. Tlie 
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last Metalliferous and Coal-mines Eegulation Acts 
•u’eie passed in 1872. See Mines in L-VW. 

'Mining for Coal . — The minerals of the carbonif- 
erous formation, at least those which occur in beds 
or strata, as coal and clay ironstone, are mined, as 
has been already said, in a diflcreut w.ay from 
metaUio veins. Oriirinally deposited in a horizontal 
position, they have "been so altered by movements 
in the earth’s crust, that they are rarely found so 
now. They are more generally foimd lying in a 
kind of basin or trough, with many minor undula- 
tions and dislocations. But however much twisted 
out of their original position, the different seams, 
more or less, preserve their p.arallelism, a fact of 
great service to the miner, since beds of shale, or 
other minerals, of a known distance from a coal- 
seam, are often exposed when the coal itself is not, 
and so indicate where it may be found. 

The great progress made of late years in the 
science of geology has made us so minutely acquainted 
with all the rock form.ations above and below 
the coal-measures, that it is now a comp.ar.atiyely 
easy matter to determine whether, in any given 
spot, coal may or may not bo found. Nevertheless, 
large sums are still occasionally, as they have in past 
times been very frequently, wasted in the fruitless 
search for coal, where the character of the rocks indi- 
cates formations far removedfrom ooal-beai'ing stnata. 

When there are good grounds for supposmg that 
coal is likely to be foimd in any particular loc.ality, 
before a pit is sunk, the preliminary process of 
‘ Boring ’ (q. v.) is resorted to, iu order to dcteimine 
whether it actually does exist there, and if in 
quantity sufficient to make the mining of it profit- 
able. The usual mode of ‘winning’ or reaching 
the coal is to sink a perpendicular shaft as at a, 
fig. 7 ; but sometimes a level or cross-cut mine h, 



Fig. 7. — Diagram shewing methods of ‘ winning ’ 
the Coab 


and at other times, an inclined plane or ‘dook’ c, 
is adopted. Before the introduction of pumping- 
engines, all coal-workings were drained by means 
of a level mine (&) called a day-level, driven from 
the lowest available point on the surface, and no 
coal coidd be wrought at a lower depth than this, 
because there were no means of removing the water. 

When the shaft has been simk to the necessary 
depth, a level passage, called the dip-head, or main- 
level, is first driven on each side, which acts as a 
roadway or passage, and, at the same time, as a 
dr.ain to conduct the water, which accumulates in 
the worlcings, by means of a gutter on one side, to 
the lodgment at the bottom of the shaft. This 
level is the lowest limit of the workings in the 
direction of the dip, and from it the co.al is worked 
out as far as is practicable along the rise of the 
strata. There are two principal methods of mining 
the coal. One is termed the ‘ post-and-stall ’ or 
‘stoop-and-room’ system, and is used for thick 
seams ; the other is called the "‘long- wall’ system, 
and is adopted for seams under four feet in thick- 
ness. Fig. 8 represents a portion of a mine 
wrought on the post-and-stall plan, where the 
co.al is taken out in parallel spaces of say 15 
feet wide, intersected by a similar series of passages' 
at right .angles. Between these ‘rooms,’ as they 
aro called, ‘ stoops ’ of coal, about 30 feet each 
474 


way, are left for the support of the ‘roof’ of the 
scam. Larger stoops are left at the bottom of the 
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Fig. 8. — Plan of part of a Co.al llino, 
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shewang ‘ Stoop- 


shaft, in order to secure greater stability there. 
There is a modification of this plan adopted at 
Newc.astle, c.alled the ‘ bo.ard-.and-pillar ’ method, by 
which a certain number of the stoops or pilhirs are 
removed altogether, after which the roof falls in, 
and forms a mass of ruins, tei-med a ‘ goaf.’ 

The long-wall system consists in extracting the 
entire se.am of coal at the first avorking, the over- 
lying str.ata being supported by the waste rock from 
the roof of the worlungs. It is necessary, however, 
to leave Large stoops at the bottom of the sh.aft for 
its support, as in the stoop-and-room method. In 
long- wall workings, roads of a proper height and 
width require to be made for communication with 
the different parts of the mine. _ 

The collier’s usual mode of extracting the coal 
^rom its bed is tbis : With a light pick, he iindercuts 
bhc coahseam, technically termed ‘ holing,^ for two 
or three feet inwards, and then, by driving m wedges 
at the top of the seam, he breaks away the portion 
which has been holed. Blastmg is occasionally, but 
not often resorted • to. For the past ten years, 
m.achinos, some for ‘holing’ only, and others for 
both ‘holing’ and hewing down coal-seams, have 
been more or less in use. They usually work with 
compressed air, but sometimes with steam or water. 
It is still premature, however, to express any deoiued, 
opinion as to their efficiency as compared with hand- 
labour. The co.al, when separated from its bed, is 
put on tubs or hutches, which are generally drawn 
by horses, but sometimes by engine-power, along 
t^ roads to the bottom of the shaft, and hoisted to 

the surface. , , . i_* 

The shaft is perhaps the most important portion 
of a coal-pit, and the principal parts of one are 
shewn in fig. 9. The upper p.art shows the 
nit-head .arrangements, the centr.al part shews the 
force-pump, &c., .and the lower part shews .he 
pit-bottom arrangements. To make the section 
complete, the reader must imagine a groat depth 
to intervene at the gaps A and B. There are 
four divisions in this shaft : the two centre ones, 
a, a, are used for sending up and down the men and 
the co.al ; the one on the right side, &, contains the 
pumps : and the rem.aining one on the left, c, is tor 
withdrau-ing the vitiated .air from the mine, and 
has usually a furnace at the bottom of it. In some 
pits a special shaft is applied to the ventilation, for 
which mechanical contriv.ances, such .as ventilating 
tans, are now also partially introduced. Since the 
dreadful accident at the H.artley Colliery, in January 
1862, c.aused by the beam of the engine bre.aking ana 
closing up the shaft, an act of parluana^ent lias “een 
passed making it imperative to have two shafts, or 
at le.ast two outlets, to every coal-mine, as a me.ans 
of escape, in case of an accident to one of them. 
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Xho cngcs d, d, by ^vhicb the colliers ascend and 
dc'ccnd, arc also used for raisinj tbe coaL Tlicy 
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there is, on the whole, a decided advantage in using 
any of them, since tliey are all liable to get out of 
order. Tiic mari-cngiiic sliewn in figs. 4, 5, and G, 
although not used in Brit'ish coUieries, is adopted in 
several on the continent', 'and is certainly the safest 
way of putting uj) and down men in a pit. 

The steam-engine, E, works the pumps, in this 
case by a direct action, the pump-rods being 
attaehed to the piston-rod. The engine also winds 
up the c.agcs, one of which ascends while the other 
descends — the barrel and other arrangements for 
which arc shewn in the figure. 

The proper ventilation of any mine, but espe- 
cially of a coal-mine, is of Yciy great importance. 
It clc.ars the mine of the dangerous gases, fire-damp 
and foul-damp, dries the subterranean roadways, 
and fimnishes the miners with a supply of pure air. 
Some idea of the general mode of ventilating a 
mine ^vill be obtained by referring to fig. 9, where 
the arrows pointing downwards indicate the down- 
cast shaft, .and the arrows pointing upwards, the 
vpcasl one ; and to the plan, fig. 8, where tbe 
atmospheric air, entering by the downcast shaft, 
passes along the roadw.ays, as indicated by ai-rows. 
A number of doors and stops secure the travelling 
of the current in a proper direction, so as to reach 
the furthest recesses of the mine. It then returns 
by the upcast shaft, where, as has been already 
stated, it is usual to keep a furnace burning, to aid 
in withdrawing the impure .air. It is very difficult, 
however, to secure efficient ventilation through all 
the zigzag windings of a mine ; hence the frequent, 
and sometimes terrible explosions of fire-damp, or 
light carburotted hydrogen, which explodes when 
mixed with a certain proportion of .atmosi>horio .air ; 
hence, also, the occasional accumulation of foul- 
d.amp (carbonic acid) in some pits, avhioli sufTocates 
any one brc.atlung it. This deadly gas is alw.ays 
produced in large qu.antity by an explosion of 
fire-damp, and chokes many who have sun-ived the 
violence of the explosion. Many oollierios are so 
free of fire-damp, tliat the miners work path naked 
lights, but in others it is necessary to use the Safety 
Lamp (q. V.). 

Resides the already mentioned sources of accidont, 
there is the sudden fatling-in of pieces from the roof 
of the workings. The following summary, made up 
from H.M. inspector’s returns for ten ye.ars, shows 
the number of lives lost, in proportion to the 
quantity of co.al raised : 


Fig. 9.— Vcrtiral Section of the .Shaft of a Coal-pit, 'fo/"! tons of cool raiwl in Great Erliaia forljjj -jj 

with a Detached Portion, sheving a Miner at work toW lO 


on the Coal Seam. 

.are merely square plats of timber, witli rails across 
tliem, for the convenience of running off' and on the 
co.al-hutchcs, e, .and with a light iron frame, by 
which the}' are suspended to a flat wire-rope. On 
each cage tlicre are iron clasps, which slide up and 
down on guide-rods. In the figure, two miners arc 
shewn standing on one o.ago at the bottom of the 
shaft, .and the other is at the top, avith a ooal-hutch 
upon it. The accidents resulting from the raising 
and lowering of the c.age3 arc numerous ; many of 
them h.appen liy the c.arelossncss of tlie engine-man 
in not stopping tlio cage avhen it reaches the mouth 
of the pit, and so allowing it to he upset hy oi'er- 
winding. hlany accidents also Iiappon from tho 
rope breaking. To prevent this, numerous ‘ B.afcty- 
cages ’ have been invented, most of wliicU depend 
on the action of a s[iring, avhicli is held in a certain 
position wlfile the cage is suspended hy the ropo j 
but should the latter sn.ap, tlio spring is suddenly 
relieved, and then grasping the guide-rods, prevents 
tho c.ago from falling. Other safety c.age3 act by 
levers and clutches, but it is still disputed whether 


Average tons of coal rabed to c,tcii Ufa lost, 8C,SoS 

To shew tho magnitude of some of the l.argo co.al- 
mines, it mav he stated tliat the Hetton Collier}’, m 
Durham, yields 800,000 tons in the year, employs 
aliout lO.JO men and 300 hoys underground, and 
300 people at the surface. The Monkwearmouth 
pit, nc.ar Newc.astle, is 1900 feet deep, and its face- 
workings .are two miles from the bottom of the shaft. 
Roschridge Colliery, near Wigan, has tlio deepest 
shaft in England, being nearly 2500 feet deep. 
Tlio sinking of some of the more difficult shafts has 
cost from £.50,000 to £100,000 each. 

MINISTER, a public functionary who has the 
chief direction of any department in a state. See 
Ministkv. Also the doleg.ate or representative 
of a sovereign at a foreign court to treat of affairs 
of state. Every independent state has a right to 
send public ministers to, and receive them from, 
any other sovereign st.ate with which it desires to 
prescri'o relations of .amity. Semi-sovereign states 
li.avc generally .been considered not to possess the 
jns legalionis, unless when delegated to them by the 
state on which they are dependent. The right of 
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confederated states to send public ministers to each 
other, or to foreign states, depends on the nature and 
constitution of the union by rvliich they are bound 
together. The eonstitution of the United Provinces 
of the Low Countries and of the old German Empire 
preserved this right to the individual states or 
princes, as do the present constitutions of the Ger- 
man Empire and Swiss Confederation. The 'constitu- 
tion of the United States either greatly modifies or 
entirely takes away the jus Itgationis of each indi- 
vidual state. Every sovereign state has a right to 
reeeive public ministers from other powers, unless 
where obligations to the contrary have been entered 
into by treaty. The diplomatic usage of Europe 
recognises three orders of ministers. Ministers of 
the first order possess the representative character 
in the highest degree, representing the state or 
sovereign sending them not only in the particul.ar 
affairs with which they are charged, but in other 
matters ; they may claim the same honours as 
would belong to their constituent, if present. This 
first class of diplomatic agents includes pap.al 
legates and nuncios, and ambassadors ordinary and 
extraordinary. A principle of reciprocity is recog- 
nised in the class of diplomatic agents sent. States 
enjoying the honours of royalty send to each other 
ministers of the first class ; so also in some cases do 
those states which do not enjoy them ; but it is said 
that no state enjojnng such honours can receive 
ministers of the first class from those who are not 
possessed of them. 

Ministers of the second and third order have not 
the same strictly representative character; their 
representation is not held to go beyond the affairs 
with which they are charged. They are, however, 
the natural protectors of the subjects of the state 
or country sendmg them in the country to which 
they are sent. Ministers of the second class include 
envoys, whether these are simply so styled, or 
denominated envoys extraordinary, and also minis- 
ters plenipotentiary. The third class of ministers 
does not differ from the second in the degree of 
their representative character, but only in the 
diversity of their dignity, and the ceremonial with 
which they are received. This class comprehends 
ministers, ministers resident, ministers charges 
d’aff'aires, such consuls as are possessed of a diplo- 
matic character, and those chargCs d’affaires who 
are sent to coiuts to which it is not wished to send 
agents with the title of minister. Ministers of the 
third class have, for the most part, no letters-creden- 
tial from the sovereign, and are accredited only by 
letters to the foreign minister or secretary of the 
country to which they are sent. 

Besides these orders of ministers, there are 
other diplrfmatic agents occasionally recognised — as 
deputies sent to a congress or confederacy of states, 
and commissioners sent to settle territorial limits or 
disputes concerning jurisdiction. These are gener- 
ally considered to enjoy the privileges of ministers 
of the second and third order. Ministers-mediators 
are ministers sent by two powers, between which a 
dispute has arisen, to a foreign court, or congress, 
where a third power, or several powers, have, with 
the consent of the two powers at variance, offered 
to mediate between them. 

Diplomatic agents, except, as already mentioned, 
those of the third class, are accredited by a letter to 
the sovereign of the coimtry to which they are sent. 
The letter of credence is usually despatched under 
a cachet volant — i. e., a seal which does not close the 
letter; or else, in addition to the principal letter, an 
authenticated copy is sent, which the diplomatic 
agent on his arrival presents to the Minister or 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as his right to demand 
an audience of the sovereign; the original is pre- 
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seated to the sovereign. Ministers sent to a con- 
gress or diet have usually no credentials, but merely 
a full power, of which an authenticated copy is 
delivered into the hands of a directing minister, 
or minister-mediator. A minister of the first class 
is received to both public and private audiences by 
the sovereign to whom he is accredited ; a minister 
of the second class generally to private audiences 
only. Diplomatic agents are entitled\ to conduct 
negotiations either directly with the sovereign, or 
with the minister or secretary , for foreign affairs. 
The latter course is the more usual, and generally 
the more convenient. 

The title ‘Excellency’ has, since the peace of 
WestphalLa, been accorded to all diplomatic agents 
of the first class ; and in some courts it is extended 
to ministers of the second class, or .at least those sent 
by the great powers. See Amhassadou, Envoy, 
Consol. Under Ambassador, the immunities and 
privileges enjoyed by diplomatic agents are explained. 

MINISTRY, the body of ministers of state, or 
persons to whom the sovereign or chief magistrate 
of a country commits the executive government. 

It is a principle of the constitution of Great 
Britain, that ‘ the king can do no wrong ; ’ that is to 
say, the sovereign personally is irresponsible for his 
acts, the real responsibility resting avith the adminis- 
trative government. The ‘ King’s Council,’ or Peiyy 
Council, were the e.arliest advisers of the sovereign 
in matters of state ; but when this body c.ame, in 
course of time, to be foimd too l.arge for the dis- 
patch of business, its duties were transferred to a 
small committee of privy councillors selected by the 
king. As late as in Charles I.’s time, .all the more 
important resolutions of the crown avere taken 
after deliberation and assent of the Privy CounciL 
An unsuccessful attempt was made ,in the reign 
of Charles II. to restore the council to its original 
functions. Its numbers were limited to thirty ; 
and it was intended that this limited coimcil should 
have the control of the avhole executive adminis- 
tration, superseding any interior cabinet. But the 
council avas found too extensive for an effectively 
avorking ministry, .and the former arrangement was 
restored. The C.aBiNET or Ministry is noav but a 
committee of the Pria^y Council ; and its exclusive 
right to discuss and determine the plans and busi- 
ness of the government has been often s.aid not to 
be recognised by the l.aav, a position aa-hich, how- 
ever, av.as disputed by Lord Campbell, who main- 
tained that, ‘ by our constitution, it is in practice a 
defined and acknoavledged body for carrying on the 
executive goammment of the country.’ Proclama- 
tions and orders stiff issue from the Privy Council ; 
and it is occasionally assembled to deliberate on 
public affairs, when only those councillors aa’ho are 
summoned attend. The c.abinet is a merely deliber- 
atiam body ; its members collectively haa-e no power, 
to issue avarrants or proclamations ; but all important 
me.asures avhich engage the attention of the govern- 
ment, aa’hether reg.arding matters domestic, foreign, 
or coloni.al, and all plans of action, avhether purely 
administr.ative, or to be c.arried out in parliament, 
must be proposed, considered, and adopted by the 
cabinet. The sovereign intrusts the formation of a 
ministry to a statesm.an, who selects for the members 
of his cabinet those who are attached to his political 
arieavs. He generally places himself at the head of 
the government as First Lord of the Treasury, and 
in popular language, he is called the Premier, or 
Prime Minister. The Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretaries of State for Home, 
Foreign, Colonial, .and Indian affairs, the Secretary 
at War, and the President of the Council, are 
necessarily members of the c.abinet ; and with them 
are associated the heads of various other important 
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, departments of government, including generally tlie 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the'President of the 
Board of Trade, the Postmaster-general, the Presi- 
dent of the Poor-larv Board, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and occasionally the Chief 
Secretary for Irel.and. Tlie Premier has sometimes 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
conjunction rvith that of First Lord of the Treasury. 
A jirivy councillor of great political weight is some- 
j times called into the cahinet without office, and 
Lakes the post of Lord Privy Seal. Her Majesty’s 
ministers include the following, who have usually 
no seat in the cahinet : the Chief Secretary lor 
Ireland, the First Commissioner of Works, the Vice- 
president of the Board of Tiaadc, the Vice-president 
of the Committee on Educ.ation, the Commapder- 
in-cliicf, the Lord Chamberlain, the Steward, the 
Master of the Horse, the Master of the Buckhounds, 
the Comptroller of the Household, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Attorney-general and Solici- 
tor-general of England, the Lord Advocate and 
Sohoitor-genera'l of Scotland, .and the Attorney- 
general and Solicitor-general of Ireland. Occ.asion- 
ally, but exceptionally, the Commander-in-chief, and 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, have been mem- 
bers of the cabinet. A ministry is often spoken of 
as the ministry of the person who is at its head. 

hleetings of the cabinet are held on the summons 
of an}' one of its members, usually at the Foreign 
Office. Its proceedings are secret and confidential, 
and no record is kept of its resolutions, which are 
carried into effect by those of its members to whoso 
departments they severally belong. As the acts of 
a ministry are at all times liable to be called in 
question in parliament, it is necessary th.at the 
heads of the cliiof departments should have se.ats in 
either House, in order to bo able, when required, to 
give prompt explanations. 

A government exists only so long as it can com- 
mand the confidence of parliament. The sovereign 
has the power to dismiss his ministers whenever 
they cease to possess his confidence, but such a 
change would be useless without the support of 
the House of Commons, who, by withliolding their 
suppoit, could paralyse all the functions of govern- 
ment. A sovereign has sometimes got rid of a 
ministry with whose policy he was dissatisfied, by 
dissolving parliament, .and appealing to the country. 
Where a ministry cannot command the confidence 
of parliament, they resign, and a statesman of some 
other political party is sent for by the sovereign, 
and authorised to form a now c.abinct. All the 
adherents of a ministry filling political offices 
resign along avith it, as also the great officers of 
the court, and those officers of the royal household 
whohave scats in either house of parliament. Some- 
times officers holding lucrative apiiointments which 
do not necessitate resignation, have retired, as a 
manifestation of adherence to their political friends. 
In addition to the ministers already named, the 
foUoaving adherents' of the ministry go out of office 
on a change of government : the three junior Lords 
of the Treasu^, the two Secretaries of the Tre-asury, 
the four parli.amentary Undor-secret.aries of State, 
the Paymaster-general, the hlaster-general of the 
Ordnance, the Surveyor-general of the Ordn.ance, 
the five junior Lords of the Admiralty, tho first 
Secretary of the Admiralty, the Chief Commissioner 
of Greenivich Hospital, tho President and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Poor-law Board, tho 
President of the Board of Health, the Vice-cham- 
berlain, the C.aptain of tho Gentlemen-at-arms, the 
C.apt.ain of the Yeomen of the Guard, tho Lords in 
Waiting, the Mistress of the Robes, the Treasurer 
of the Household, the Chief Equerry, or Clerk 
Marshal, the Judge Advocate-general, and the 


Lord Chancellor for Ireland. The private secretary 
to a minister loses office on a change, his appoint- 
ment being a purely personal one ; and some 
changes are generally, though not always made in 
ambassadors extraordinary. 

In 1839, when Viscount Melbourne’s ministry 
resigned. Sir Robert Peel, who was intrusted by 
the Queen ■with the formation of a new ministry, 
proposed th.at, in order to give public proof of her 
Majesty’s confidence, the change should include 
the chief appointments held by the ladies of Her 
Majesty’s household. The Queen, counselled by 
Lord Melbourne, refused her consent to this pro- 
pos<al, on the ground of its being contrary to the 
latest precedents of the reigu of Queen Anne. Sir 
Robert, hoavever (with whose opinion the Duke of 
AVellington expressed concurrence), considered the 
change a necessary one; and as he refused to under- 
t.ake the formation of a government avithout its 
being adopted, the result av.as that Lord Melbourne 
and his coUeagues averc reinstated. At a council 
held on their resuming office, it avas resolved, ‘ That 
for the purpose of giving to the administration the 
character of efficiency and stability, and those marlcs 
of the constitutional support of the croavn that are 
requisite to enable it to act usefully to the public 
sera'icc, it is reasonable that the great officers of the 
court, and situations in the household held by 
members of parliament, should be included in the 
political arrangements made in a change of the 
administration. But they are not of opinion that a 
similar principle should be applied or extended to 
the offices held by ladies in Her Majesty’s household.’ 

Ml'NIUM (Lat. red-lead). See Lead. 

MINK. See Weasel. 

MI'NNESINGERS, a designation applied to the 
earliest lyric poets of Gei-many in the 12th and 
13th centuries, and derived from the word Minne, 
or love, which was at first the predominating, and 
almost sole subject treated of in their produc- 
tions. The works of the M. are for the most part 
superior to those of their more generally know'n 
contemporaries, tho troubadours, both in reg.ard 
to delicacy of sentiment, elegance and variety of 
rhythmical structure, and grace of diction. Henry 
of Veldig, who flourished in the beginning of the 
12th c. at the court of the Sw.abian, Frederick 
B.arbarossa, Emperor of Germany, is regarded as 
the father of the M., and Walther von der Weide, 
who avas bom about 1170, as the last of this great 
vocal band, which included emperors, princes, nobles, 
and knights. Many of their productions have of 
course perished, although, in addition to a very 
large collection of poems by anonymous M., ave still 
possess some remains of the songs of more than 
150 known composers. Among the most celebrated 
of these, special notice is due to Wolfram von 
Eschenbach (q. v.), Henry a’on Ofterdingen, Hage- 
n.aue, Hartmann von der Aue (q. v.), Gottfried von 
Stnasburg (q. v.), Otto a'on Botenlauben, Truohsess 
von St Gall, and Ulrich von Lichtenstein— men of 
noble houses, avho, although they belonged to every 
part of Germany, wrote almost exclusively in the 
Swabian di.alect, avhich, during the brilliant days of 
the Fredericks and Conrads of the House of Swabia, 
was the language of the court in Germany. Among 
the few other forms of German employed by the M., 
the’ one next in ^favour was the Thuringi.an, adopted 
in compliment to Hermann, Landgraf of Thm-ingia, 
who, next to the princes of the Swabian dynasty, 
was the most munificent patron of the M. during 
tho period of their renown, in the e.arly part of the 
13th century. Besides songs in praise of women, the 
M. composed odes on public or private occasions of 
lament or joy, distiches or axioms, and Waditlicder, 


or "watoli-soDgs, in n’liioli the lover -n-aa represented 
as expostulating with the watchman, who kept 
guard at the gate of the castle within which his 
lady-love was imprisoned, and trying to persuade 
him to grant him admittance to her presence. These 
songs and odes were recited by the composer, to his 
own accompaniment on the mol; and as few of 
the M. could write, their compositions were pre- 
served mostly by verbal tradition only, and carried 
by wandering minstrels from castle to castle 
throughout Germany, and even beyond its borders. 
As the variety of rh 3 ’thm and complicated forms of 
versification afiected by the M., more especially 
towards the decline of their art, rendered it difficult 
to retain by memory the mass of Minnesong which 
had been gradually accumulated, these itinerant 
musicians finally made use of written collections, a 
practice to which alone we are indebted for the 
many beantitul specimens of early German lyrical 
poetry which we yet possess. The glory of the 
M. may be said to have perished with the downfall 
of the Swabian dynasty, under which greater liberty 
of thought and word was allowed among Germans 
than they again enjoyed for many ages ; and in 
proportion as the church succeeded in re-asserting 
its sway over the minds of men, which it had lost 
under the rule of the chivalric Fredericks, free- 
dom of speech and action was trammelled, and song 
and poetry contemned. Paraphrases of Scripture, 
hymns, and monkish legends, took the place of the 
chivalric songs of the nobly born M., and Gorman 
poetry was for a time almost annihilated. 

In the 14th o., the art of Minnesong was partially 
revived, although under a rude and clumsily elabor- 
ated form, by the 3{aKter-singcrs, a body of men 
belonging to the biugher and peasant classes, who, 
in accordance with their artisan habits, formed 
themselves into guilds or companies, which bound 
themselves to observe certain arbitrary ■ laws of 
rhythm, Nuremberg was the focus of their guilds, 
which r.apidly spread over the whole of Germany, 
and gained so firm a footing in the land, that 
the last of them was not dissolved .at Ulm till 
1839. As the title of Master was only awarded 
to a member who invented a new form of v’erse, 
and the companies consisted almost exclusively of 
uneduc.atcd persons of the working-classes, it may 
c.asily be conceived that extravagances and absur- 
dities of every kind speedily formed a leading 
chanacteristic of tlieir modes of versification ; 
attention to quantity was, moreov'cr, not deemed 
necessary, regard being had merely to the number 
of the syllables, and the relative position and order 
of the verses and rhymes. Their songs W'ere lyuical, 
and simg to music ; and although, as before remarked, 
each master was boimd to devise a special stole or 
order of rhymes for each of his compositions, these 
stoles were subjected to a severe code of criticism, 
enacted by the Tabulaiur, or rules of the song- 
schools. Among the few Masters who exhibited 
any genuine poetic feeling, the most noted were 
Heinrich Miigeln, Michael Behaim, and the 
Niuemberg shoem.aker, Hans Sachs, who prided 
himself on h.-iving composed 4275 Jiar or M.astcr 
Songs. See Tieck’s Minnelieder axis dem Sdixca- 
beschen Zdlaller (Berk 1803), and T.aylor’s Lays 
of the Mime and Master Singers (Lond. 1825). 

MINNESO'TA, one of the United States of 
America, lies in lat. 43° 30' — 49° N., .and long. 
89° 29' — 97° 5' AV. It is 380 miles in extreme 
length from north to south, .and from 183 to 337 
from east to west, containing an area of 83,531 
square miles. It is bmmded on the N. by the 
British possessions, from ■which it is separated by 
the chain of lakes .and rivers connecting the Lake 
the^ AA7 oods with Lake Superior, and by the 


49th p.ar.aUel of latitude ; E. by Lake Superior 
and AA''isconsin ; S. by Iowa; and AAk by Dakota 
Territory (q. v.), from which it is p.artly divided 
by tlie Eed River of the North. It contains 75 
counties, and its chief towns are St Paul, the 
capital, lied AA^'ing, AA^nona, Hastings, Minne.apolis, 
&C. iL contains the summit of the central table- 
hand _ of the North American continent, where, 
within a few miles of each other, are the sources 
of rivers -which find their outlets in Hudson’s B.aj', 
the Gulf of St LauTence, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The state is abundantly watered by the Mississippi, 
Minnesota, Red River of the North, Rainy Lake 
River, and their branches, and has more than 1500 
miles^ of navig.able rivers. The country abounds 
also in lakes and ponds. The sources of the great 
rivei-s .are 1680 feet above the level of the sea. 
Though the most northerly state in the Union, 
M. is one of the most beautiful, fertile, .and s.alu- 
brions. The winters are long and cold, but equ.able, 
.and the country is rich in fertile lands and forests. 
The clear waters are stored with fish, .and game is 
ahund.ant. The scenery is v.aried and beautiful. 
The Falls of St Anthony on the Mississippi afford 
ahund.ant w.ater-power. Near these is the beautifnl 
c.ascade of the Minnehaha, or Laughing AVater, 45 
feet perpendicular, and a cavern, explored to the 
depth of 1000 feet. M. beg.an to be settled in 
1845, though it was explored by the French, and 
trading-posts established, in 1680. The chief route 
to the British settlements of the Rod River of 
the North lies through Minnesota. The state has 
plenty of good timber, and is rich in minerals, 
including gold, iron, copper, co.a], and lead. In 
1870, its .agricultur,al products were v.alued at 
633,446,400. In the same year it had C universities 
and colleges, and 2424 public schools. In January 
1875, 1940 miles of railw.ay were completed, and 
about 1000 more projected, to'U’.ards which grants 
of land have been made to the extent of nearly 
64,500,000. Powerful Indian tribes occupy portions 
of the state. The state government was organised 
in 1858. Pop. in 1800, 172,023 j in 1870, 439,705. 

MINNESOTA, or SX PETER’S RIVER, rises 
ne.ar the eastern bound.ary of Bakota Temtory, 
United States of Americ;i,runs south-east 300 miles, 
to South Bend, then north-east 120 mUes, and falls 
into the Jlississippi at Mendota. It is navigable' 
for 40 miles by steam-boats. 

MI'NNOAV [Lextclscus phoxinxis), a small fish of 
the E.ame genus -ivith the roach, dace, chub, &c., of 
a more rounded form than most of its congeners, a 
common native of stre.ams uith gravelly bottoms 
in most parts of Britivin. It seldom e.xcecds three 
inches in length, the head and back of a dusky 
olive colour, the sides lighter and mottled, the 
heUy white, or, in siunmer, pink. Minnows swim 
in shoals, feed readily either on anim.al or vegetable 
substances, if sufficiently soft, and are said to be 
very destructive to the sp.awn of salmon .and of trout. 
Very young .anglers generally begin their sport by- 
catching mmno-iv. The M. is a fish of very pleasant 
flavoiu. A c.asting-net affords the me.ans of taldng 
it in sufficient .abundance. It is' a favourite b.ait for 
pike and large trout or perch. 

MINOR, a term used in Music. 1. In the 
nomenclature of iuterv.als. The interval between 
any note and another is named according to the 
number of degrees between them on the scale, both 
notes included. The interval between C and E is 
called a third; that between E and G is also a 
third; but these intervals .are unequal, the one 
consisting of four semitones, the other of three ; the 
former is therefore distinguished as a major, the 
latter as a minor interval. 2. The term is also 
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are tinAer, salt, and com, -svliioli are bronglit by 
river-carriagc to the BaUic and Black Sea ports. 
The principal manufactures are flue cloths, linen, 
and sugar. The soil is not fertile, and is covered 
to a large extent with woods and marshes, while 
in many other places it is a sandy waste, hut in 
gener.ll the native products suffice for the wants of 
the iiihahitants. The climate is very severe in 
winter. Cattle and sheep breeding are pursued 
with tolemble success. The inhabitants of the 
south or marshy portion of the province are subject 
to that dreadful disease, the PVica Polonka (q[. v.). 

MIIfSK, the chief town of the government of the 
same name, is situated on the loidslocz, an aflluent 
of the Beresina. It is mostly built of wood, but has 
many handsome stone edifices, among which are the 
Greek and Homan Catholic cathedrals and semi- 
naries, the church of St Catharine, a number of 
educational and philanthropic establishments, a 
public library, and a theatre. The chief manufac- 
tures are woollen cloth and leather. Pop. (1SG7) 
36,277, many of whom are Jews. 

MIKSTER. See Monastery. 

MINT {IPeniJia), a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Lahiaice; with small, funnel-shaped, 4-fid, 
generally red corolla, and four straight stamens. 
The species are perennial herbaceous plants, varying 
considerably in appearance, but all with creeping 
root-stocks. The flowers arc whorled, the whorls 
often grouped in spikes or heads. The species arc 
widely distributed over the world. Some of them 
are very common in Britain, as Water hi. (iH. 
aqnalica), which grow in wet grounds and ditches, 
and Corn M. {SI. arvensk), which abounds as a 
weed in cornfields and gardens. These and most^of 
the other species have erect stems. All the species 
contain an aromatic essential oil, in virtue of 
which they are more or less medicinal. The most 
important species are Steaemikt, Peptersiint, 
and Penny-royal.— S pEARjnNT or Green M. (ill. 
vividis)j is a native of almost all the temperate parts 
of the globe ; it has erect smooth stems, from one 
foot to two feet high, with the whorls of flowers in 
loose cylindrical or oblong spikes at the top; the 
leaves lanceolate, acute, smooth, serrated, destitute 
of stalk, or nearly so. It has a very agreeable 
odour. — Pepperjiint (ill. piperita), a plant of equ.ally 
wide distribution in the temperate parts of the 
W'orld, is very similar to spearmint, but has the 
leaves stalked, and the flowers in short spikes, the 
low'er whorls somewhat distant from the rest. It is 
very readily recognised by the peculiar pungency of 
its odour and of its taste.— Penny-royal (if. pule- 
ffinm), also very cosmopolitan, has a much-branched 
prostrate stem, which sends down new roots as it 
extends in length ; the leaves ovate, stalked ; the 
flowers in distant globose whorls. Its smell 
resembles th.at of the other mints.— AH these 
species, in a wild state, grow in ditches or w'et | 
places. AH of them are cultivated in gardens ; and | 
peppermint largely for medicinal use and for 
flavoiming lozenges. Mint Sauce is generally made 
of spearmint ; which is also used for flavouring 
soups, &c. A kind of M. with lemon-scented 
leaves, called Bergamot hL (M. citrata), is found 
in some parts of Europe, and is cultivated ^in 
gardens. Varieties of peppermint and horse-mint 
(ill. syloesiris), with crisped or infl.ato-rugose leaves, 
are much cultivated in Germany under the name 
of Curled hi. {Krause-mime) ; the leaves being 
dried and used as a domestic medicine, and ^in 
poultices and baths. AH kinds of M. are easily 
propagated by parting the roots or by cuttings. It 
is said that mice have a great aversion to M., and 
that a few leaves of it wiU keep them at a distance. 
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Peppermint, Pcnny-r03\al, .and Spearmint, are used 
in medicine. Tlic pharmacopoeias contain an aqua, 
spiritus, and okum of each of them; the officinal 
part being the lierb, which should be collected 
when in flower. Peppermint is a powerful difl'usible 
stimulant, and, as such, is antispasmodic and 
stomachic, and is much employed in the ^treat- 
ment of gastroda’uia and flatulent colic. It is also 
extensivelv used in mixtures, for covering the taste 
of drugs. 'Penny-royal and spearmint are simitar in 
their action, but inferior for all purjioses to pepper- 
mint The ordinary doses are from one to two 
ounces of the aqua, a drachm of the spiritus {in a 
W'inc-glassful of water), and from three to five drops 
of the oleum (on a lump of sugar). 

MINT (Lat. moiie(n), an establishment for making 
coins or metallic money (see hloNEY). The early 
history of the art being traced under the head 
Ndmismatics, the present article is mostly confined 
to a sketch of the constitution of the British mint, and 
of the modem processes of coining as there followed. 

The earliest regulations regarding the English, 
mint belong to Anglo-Saxon times. An officer 
called a reeve is referred to in the laws of Canute 
as having some jurisdiction over it, and certain 
names which, in addition to that of the sovereign, 
appear on the Anglo-Saxon coins, seem to have 
been those of the moneyers, or principal officers of 
the mint, till recently, .an important class of function- 
aries, who were responsible for the integrity of. the 
coin. Besides the sovereign, barons, bishops, .and 
the greater monasteries had their respective mints, 
where they exercised the right of coinage, a privilege 
enjoyed by the archbishops of Canterbury as hate as 
the reign of Henry VIII., and by AVolsey as Bishop 
of Durham, and Archbishop of York. 

After the Norman Oonquest, the officers of the 
royal mint became to a certain e.xtent subject to 
the authority of the exchequer. Both in S.axon and 
Norman times, there existed, under control of the 
princip.al mint in London, a number of provincial 
mints in different towns of England ; there were no 
fewer than 38 in the time of Ethelred, and the 
last of them were only done .aw.ay with in the 
reicn.of William III. The officers of the mint were 
formed into a coipor.ation by a charter of Edw.ard II. ; 
they consisted of the warden, master, comptroller, 
assay-master, workers, coiners, and subordinates. 

The seignorage for coining at one time formed no 
inconsiderable Item in the revenues of the crown. 
It w.as a deduction made from the buUion coined, 
and comprehended both a charge for defraying the 
expense of coinage, and the sovereign s profit in 
virtue of his prerogative. In the reign of Henry VI., 
the sei^uorage amounted to Gd, in the pound ; m 
the reign of Edward I., Is. 2id, By IS Car. II. c. 5, 
the sei''nora<'C on gold was abolished, and has never 
since ifeen exacted. The shore, or remedy, .as it is 
now c.alled, w.as .an allow.ance for the unavoidable 
imperfection of the coin. 

The function of the mint is in theory to receive 
gold in ingots from individuals, and return an equal 
weight in sov^ereigns ; but, in point of fact, gold is 
now exclusively coined for the B.ank of England ; 
for, though any one has still the right to coin gold 
at the mint, the merchant or de.alcr h.as ce.ascd 
to obtain any profit for so doing, as the Bank is 
compelled to purchase aU gold tendered to it .at the 
fixed price of £3, 17s- Gd. an ounce. The increment 
on the Assay (q. v.), or on the fineness of the metal, 
which augments the standard weight, and therefore 
the value of the gold, is a more considerable source of 
profit to the importer of gold. The ordinaiy trade 
; .assay, on which the importer purchases the bullion, 
docs not by usage come closer than -)th of a c.arat 
grain or 74 grains per lb. troy. Before being corned. 
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the "old is subjected to a second and more delicate 
K'say .at the mint, and the imp'orter receives the 
bcnelit of the difference, amountmg to about .^th of 
a c.arat grain = 3.^ troy grains, or ucarl}' Sd. per lb. 
’.veiiht. 

Silver, vi-hich avas formerly, concurrently avith 
gold, a legal tender to any amount, has, by 5G 
Goo, III. c. GS, ceased to be so. There is a seignorage 
on both silver and copper money, .amounting in 
silver to 10 per cent, u’hen the jirico of silver is 
uj. per ounce, which, however, from the tear and 
avear of the coin, brings smalt profit to the croavn. 
On the copper coinage, the seignorage is no less 
than 100 per cent,, on the .average price of copper. 
Th" jirofits of the seignorage, formerly retained by 
the master of'tho mint, to defray the expense of 
coin.agc, haa-e, since 1S37, been paid into the bank, 
to the credit of the Consolidated Fund. 

A new mint aa'.as erected on Toaverhill in 1810. 
In ISld, some .alterations wore made in its constitu- 
tion ; and in ISol a complete change was introduced 
in the avhole sj-stem of adiniuistr.ation. The control 
of the mint avas vested in a master .and a deputy- 
master, and comptroller. The raaster.ship, w'hich 
had, in the early ji.art of the present century, become 
a political appointment held by an adherent of the 
government, aa'as restored to the position of a per- 
manent office, the master being the ostensible exec- 
utive head of the establishment. The operative 
dep.artment aa-.as intrusted to the assayer, the inciter, 
and the refiner. The moueyers, aa-ho had from, early 
times enjoyed extensive privileges and exemptions, 
and aa ore contractors arith the crown for the execu- 
tion of the coinage, avore .abolished, and the contracts 
aa-ith the croaa-n aa'ore entered into bj' the master of 
the mint, vho also made suhordin.ate contracts for 
the actual manufacture of the coin. Further 
changes were made on the administr.ation of the 
mint in 1S09. The mastership was .added to the 
duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, aa-ithout 
any addition of salary, and the offices of deputy- 
master and comptroller aa-erc amalg.amatcd. A 
yearly saving of i.TO,000 is bclioa-cd to haa'e been 
oflectcd by the changes of 1831, and a further 
jf'SOOO by those of 1SG9, aaath an increase of efficiency. 
It^ is at present in contemplation to remoam the 
mint from Towerhill to the rear of the Thames 
Embankment .at ‘Whitefriars, avith now .and im- 
proa'ed machinery. Mints have lately been estab- 
lished at Sydney and ilelljonrne to coin the gold so 
largely found in Australia. 

Procci^cs of coiiihiff . — Down to the middle of the 
ICth c., little or no improa'ement seems to have been 
made in the art of coining from the time of its iua'cn- 
tion. The metal was simply hammered into slips, 
which were aftena'ards cut up into squares of one 
sbe, and then forged round. The required impres- 
sion avas given to these by placing them in turn 
between tavo dies, and striking them avith a hammer. 
As it aa-.as not easy by this method to place the dies 
exactly above each other, or to apply proper force, 
coins BO made were alavays faulty, and had the edges 
unfinished, aahich rendered them liable to be clipped. 
The first great stop aa’as the appIic.ation of the 
screaa’, ina’cnted in 1553 by a French engraver of the 
name of Brucher. Tlie plan aa’.as found expensia'e .at 
first, and it avas not till 1002 that it altogether super- 
seded the hammer in the English mbit. The chief 
steps in coining as now practised are as folloavs : Tlie 
gold or silver to bo coined is sent to the mint in the 
form of itiffofs (Ger. elngiessen, Du. wgieCen, to pour 
in, to cast), or castings ; those of gold aa’eighing each 
about 180 oz., avhile the silver ingots are ranch larger. 
Before melting, each ingot is tested as to its purify by 
Assaying (q. a’.), and then aveighod, and the results 
carefully recorded. For melting the gold, pots or 


crucibles of plumbago are used, made to cont.ain each 
about 1200 oz. ■ The pots being heated white, in fur- 
naces, the charge of gold is introduced along with 
theproperamountof copper (dependinguponthe state 
of purity of the gold as ascertained by the assay), 
to bring it to the standard, av’hich is 22 parts of pure 
gold to 2 of copper (see Aliov). The metal avhen 
melted is poured into iron moulds, avhioh form it 
into b.ars 21 inches long, IJ inch broad, and 1 inch 
thick, if for sovereigns ; and somewhat narroaa'cr, 
if for half-soa’oreigns. For melting silver (the alloy 
of W’hich is adjusted to the standard of 222 parts 
of silver to 18 of cojiper), malleable iron pots are 
used, and the metal is cast into bars similar to 
those of gold. 

The new’ copper, or rather bronze coinage, issued 
in 1800, is an alloy consisting of 95 parts of copper, 
4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. The coins are only about 
half the w’cight of their old copper representatives. 
The processes of casting .and coining the bronze 
arc essentially the same as in the case of gold and 
silver. 

The operation of rolling follows that of casting. 
It consists in repe.atcdly passing the bars between 
pairs of rollers with hardened steel surfaces, driven 
by ste.am-pow’cr ; the rollers being brought closer 
and closer as the thickness becomes reduced. At a 
ccrt.ain stage, as the bars become longer, they are 
cut into several lengths ; and to remove the hard- 
ness induced by the pressure, they arc annc.alod. 
The finishing rollers are so exquisitely adjusted that 
the Jtllds (as the thinned bars .are c.alled) do not 
T.ary in tliickness in any part more than the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch. The slips are still 
fiuthcr reduced in the British mint .at w’h.at is called 
the ‘ draw’-bcnch,’ w’hcro they are dr.aw’n between 
steel dies, as in avire-drawing, .and are then exactly 
of the necessary thickness for the coin intended. 

The fillets thus prepared .are passed to the tryer, 
who, with a hand-punch, cuts a trial-blank irom 
each, and w’cighs it in a bal.ance ; and if it a-.ary 
more than ^th of a grain, the whole fillet is 
rejected. 

For cutting out the blanks of which the coins are 
to bo made, there .are in the British mint tavclve 
presses arranged in a circle, so that one wlicel arith 
dria-ing cams, placed in the centre, aa’orks the avhole. 
The punches descend by pneumatic pressure, and 
the fillets .arc fed into the presses by boys, each 
punch cutting out about GO blanlcs a minute. The 
scrap left after the blanks are cut out, called scisscl, 
is sent back to be rcmelted. 

Each blank is afterwards weighed by the auto- 
m.aton balance — a beautiful and most accurate 
instrument, which w.a3 added to the mint about 
tw’cntj’ yc.ai-s ago. It weighs 23 blanks per minute, 
and each to the O'Ol of a grain. The standard 
w’cight of a sovereign is 123'274 m-ains, but the mint 
can issue them above or below this to the extent of 
0’25G8 of .a gr.ain, W’liich is c.illed t/ie remedy. Blanks 
which como within this limit are dropped by the 
machine into a ‘ medium’ box, and pass on to be 
coined. Those below the required weight are pushed 
into another box to be rcmelted, but those above it 
into another, and are reduced by filing. The correct 
blanlis are nfterw’.ards ning on a sounding iron, and 
those W’hich do not give a clear sound are rejected 
as dumb. 

To insure their being properly milled on the edge, 
the blanks arc pressed edgew’ays in a machine 
betw'cen tw’O circular steel-plates, which raises the 
edges, and at the same time secures their being 
perfectly round. After this they are annealed to 
soften them, before they can be struck with dies ; 
they are also put into a boiling pot of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, to remove any oxide of copper from the 
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surface. Subsec[ueutly, they are ■washed ■with water, 
and dried with great care in hot sawdust, and finally 
in an oven at a temperature slightly above boiling 
water. Without these precautions, the beautiful 
bloom upon new coin could not bo secured. 

We now come to the press-room, where the blanlcs 
receive the impression which makes them perfect 
coins. The coining-press is shewn in the fig. and 


Coining-press. 

there arc eight of them in all, ranged in a row upon 
a strong foundation of masonry. (JOB is the massive 
iron frame into which the screw D works, the upper 
part B being perforated to receive it. On the bottom 
of this scroiv the upper steel die is fixed by a box, 
the lower die being fixed in another box attaclied 
to the base of the press. The dies have, of cowso, 
the obverse and reverse of the coin upon them. 
See Die-sinking. The blank coin is placed on Uie 
lower die, and receives the impression when the 
screw is turned round so as to press the two dies 
forcibly towards each other. A steel ring or collar 
contains the coin while it is being stamped, which 
preserves its circular form, and also effects the mill-_ 
ing on the edge. In cases where letters are put on 
the edge of a coin, a collar divided into segments 
working on centre-pins, is used. On the proper 


pressure being applied, the segments close round, 
and impress the letters on the edge of the coin. 

The screw of the press is put in motion by means 
of the piece A, which is worked 'bjr machinery 
driven by steam-power, and situated in an apart- 
ment above the coining-room. The steam-engine 
exhausts an air-chamber, and from the vacuum pro- 
duced, nn air-engine works a series of air-pumps, 
which communic.'ite a more exact land regular 
motion to the macliinery of the stamping-presses 
than by the ordinary condensing engine. The 
loaded arms BE, strike against blocks of wood, 
whereby they are prevented from moidng too far, 
and run the risk of brcalcing the hard steel dies by 
bringing them in contact. Tlie press brings down 
the die on the coin with a twisting motion, but if 
it were to rise up in the same way, it would abrade 
the coin ; there is, in consequence, an arrangement 
which, by means of a -wide notch in the ring 3, alloivs 
the die to be raised up a certain distance before it 
begins to turn round with the screw. 

On the loft side of the figure, the arrangement for 
feeding the blanks and removing the coins as they 
are stamped, is shewn. A lever HIK, moving on a 
fulcrum I, is supported by a bar Q, fixed to the side 
of the press. The top of this lever is guided by a 
sector 7 fixed upon the screw D. In this sector 
there is a spiral groove, which, as the screw turns 
round, moves the end H of the lever to or from the 
screw, the other end IC being moved at the same 
time.citlier towards or away from tlie centre of the 
press. The lower end of the lover moves a slider L, 
which is directed exactly to the centre of the press, 
and on a level with the upper surface of the die. 
The slider is a thin .steel-plate in two pieces united 
by a joint, and having a circular cavuty at the end, 
■u’hich, when its limbs are shut, grasps a piece of 
coin by the edge. This piece drops out on the 
limbs separating. There is a tube at K which an 
attendant keeps filled ivith blank pieces ; it is open 
at the bottom, so that the pieces rest on the slider. 
When the press is screwed down, the slider is dra,wn 
back to its furthest extent, and its circular end 
comes exactly beneath the tube. A blank piece of 
coin now di'ops in, and is c.arried, when the screw 
rises, to the collar which fits over the lower die. 
The slider then returns for another blanlc, while 
the upper die descends to give the impression to the’ 
coin. Bach time tho slider brings a new blank to 
the die, it at tho same time pushes off the piece last 
struck. An arrangement of springs lifts the milled 
collar to enclose the coin while it is being struck. 

It is found on examining the coins 'that about 
1 in 200 is imperfectly finished ; these being 
rejected, the rest are finally weighed into bags, 
and subjected to the process of pixlng. This con- 
sists in talcing from each bag a certain number of 
sovereigns or other coins, and subjecting them to 
a final ex.aminatioa by weight and assay, before 
they are delivered to the public. 

MI'NUET, the air of a most graceful dance, 
originally from Poitou, in France. It is performed 
in a slow tempo. The first minuet is s.aid to have 
been composed by Lully the Elder, and was danced 
by Louis XIV. in 1G53 at Versailles with his mistress. 
The music of the minuet is in ^ time, and is still 
well Icnown in England by the celebrated Minuel 
de la Cour, ■which is frequently introduced in stage 
performances. 

MI'NUTE, a rough draft of any proceeding or 
instrument ; so called from being taken down shortly 
and in mimite or small writing, to be afterwards 
ingrossed. See Pngeoss. — Minute, in Law, is a 
memorandum or record of some act of a court or 
of parties j in the latter sense, it is used chiefly in 
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' Scotland, a'3 in the case of minute of agreement, 
minute of sale, &o. 

3IINUTE, the GOth part of an hour; also the 
COth part of a de^ee of a circle. See SnxAGESiaraL 
.tVr.iTirMETic. — !^fI^•UTE, in Architecture, is the COth 
' part of the diameter of the shaft of a classic column, 
ni' a->nred at the base. It is used ns a me.asnre to 
determine the proportions of the order. 

3II’OCENE (Gr. less recent), a term introduced 
! bv Lvell to characterise the iliddle Terjjary strata, 

, v. liicL he supposes to contain a smaller proportion 
of recent species of mollnsca than the newer Plio- 
i cene, and more than the older Eocene. He estimates 
' the proportion of li\'ing to fossil species in the 
Alioccnc at I!.5\icr cent. 

I Strata of this ago occur in Britain in two limited 
I and far separated localities — in the island of MnU, 

! and at D.artmoor in the south-east of England. In 
] this last district, they exist at Bovey Tnicej’, in a 
‘ flat area of ten miles long hy tu'o miles broad, and 
I consist of claydnterstratitied arith beds of imperfect 
' liiniitcs. Pengclly and Heer have recently examined 
I the strata of this small basin, and have found that 
j all the plants are of Miocene age, and belong to the 
' same species as those found in similar deposits, not 
I only on the continent, but in Iceland, Greenland, and 
Arctic America. Their fades indicates a ararmcr 
, clim.ato than the present, and the geogra]>hic,al range 
I of the species is unox.ampled in the existing flora. 

' The MuU beds are situated at the headland of 
' Ardtun, and consist of interstratified b.asalts, ashes, 

I and lignites. There arc three leaf-beds, varying in 
j thicUhe=^s from 1|, to 2/. feet, separated by two beds 
of ash, the wliole rcstin" on, and covered by str,ata 
' of basalt. Tlio whole thickness is 1.^1 feet. It is 
supposed that the leaf-beds were deposited in a 
shallow lake or marsh, in the ancinity of an active 
volcano. One of the bods consists of a mass -of 
I coniprccsed le.avcs without stems, and accompanied 
' with abundant remains of an cquisetum, which grew 
, in the marsh into which the leaves were blown. 

The loaves belong to dicotyledons and coniform, 

' and are of species similar to those of Bovey Tracey. 

; The Fahluns of Franco are of this age, as are also 
' part of ’’he iMolla'si of Switzerland, and the Maycnco 
i and Vienna basins. Of the same period are the 
highly fossiliferous deposits in the Scw.alik HiUs, 

1 India, containing the remains of several elephant^, a 
; mammoth, hippopotamus, giraffe, and barge ostrich, 
besides several carnivora, monkc 3 ’s, and crocodiles, 

I and a barge tortoise, whose shell measured 20 feet 
i .acro==. The Europc.an beds contain the remains of 
j the Uinothcrium (q. v.). 

MIll.ACE AU, Hoxor.d G.usr.rnL PaQurnn, Coarre 
pn, avas bom 9th 3Iarch 1749, at Eignon, near 
I Nemours. He w.as descended, by his own account, 

I from the ancient Florentine familj' of Arrighetti, 
who being expelled from their native city in 12G8, 

! on account of Ghibelline politics, settled in Provence. 

I Jean do Piiquetti or Arnghetti purchased the estate 
, of 31irabeau in 15G2j his grandson, Tltom.as, hap- 
I pened to entert.ain here, in IGGO, Louis XIV. and 
1 Cardinal Mazarin, on which occasion he received 
j from the monarch the title of Jlarquis Victor 
■ PLiquettb hlarquis de Mirabc.au (bom IVIS, died 
1789), the father of HonorC, aaaas a vain and foolish 
1 man, avastod his patrimony, avrote books of philan- 
throj)y and philosophy, as L'Ami dcs Uommes 
(5 vols. Par. 1755), and aaaas a cruel tyrant in his oavn 
house. He procured no fewer than fifty-four Icllres 
de cachet at different times against his wife and 
I his children. Honorc, his eldest son, aa’as endowed 
j with an athletic frame and extraordinaiy mental 
I abilities, but aa-as of a fiery temper, and disposed to 
I evciy kind of excess. He became a lieutenant in a 

/i 


cavalrj' regiment ; but continued to prosecute vari- 
ous branches of study avith great eagerness, avhilst 
outranning his companions in a career of adee. An 
intrigue avith the youthful wife of an aged marquis 
brought him .into danger, and he fled avith her to 
Savitzcrland, and thence to Holland, where he snb- 
sisted by his pen, amongst other productions of 
aa-hich, his Essai sur le Eespotlsme attracted great 
attention, kleanwhile, sentence of death avas pro- 
nounced against him ; and the French minister, at 
his father’s instigation, demanding that he should 
be deha-ered up to justice, he and his paramour were 
apprehended at Amsterdam, and he avas brought to 
the dungeon at V'incennes, and there closely im- 
prisoned for 42 months. During this time he was 
often in great avant, but emplojmd himself in literary 
labours, avriting an Essai sur les Leiires de Cachet et 
les Prisons d'etat, which aa'as published at Hamburg 
(2 vols. 1782), and a number of obscene tales, by 
aa’hieh he disgraced his genius, although their sale 
supplied liis necessities. After his hberation from 
prison, he subsisted chiefly by literary labour, and 
still led a very profligate bfe. He avrote many effec- 
tia-e political pamphlets, particularly against the 
financial administration of Calonne, receianng pecu- 
niary assistance, it aa-as s.aid, from some of the great 
bankers of Paris ; and became one of the leaders of 
the Libcr-al p.art 3 ’. VTren the States-general were con- 
vened, he sought to be elected as a representative of 
the nobles of Provence, but was rejected by them on 
the ground of his want of property ; and left them 
with the thre.at that, hke Marius, he would over- 
throw the aristocracy. He purchased a dr.apcu’s 
shop, offered himself as a candidate to the Third 
Estate, and was enthusiastically returned both at 
Aix and Marseille. He chose to represent klarseille, 
and by his talents and admirable oratoric.al poweijs 
soon acquired great influence in the States-general 
and National Assembly. Barn.ave well characterised 
him as ‘the Shaliapcaro of eloquence.’ Ho stood 
forth as the opponent of the court and of the aris- 
tocracy, but regarded the country as by no means 
ripe for the extreme changes proposed by political 
theorists, .and laboiucd, not for the overthrow of ' 
the monarch 3 ’', but for the abolition of despotism, 
and the establishment of a constitutional throne. 
To suppress insurrection, he effected, on Sth July 
1789, the institution of the National Guard. In 
some of the contests which followed, ho sacri- 
ficed his popularity to maintain the throne. The 
more that an.archy and revolutionary frenzy pre- 
vailed, the more decided did he become in his 
resistance to their progress ; but it was not easy to j 
maiutain the cause of constitutional liberty at once 
against the siqiportcrs of the ancient despotism 
and the extreme revolutionists. The Icing and his 
friends were long unwiUing to enter into any rela- 
tions with one so disreputable, but at last, under 
the pressure of necessity, it ivas resolved that M. 
should be invited to become minister. No sooner 
was this known, than a combination of the most 
opposite parties, by a decree of 7th November 1789, 
forbade the appointment of a deputy as minister. 
From this time forth, M. strove in vain in favour of 
the most indispensable prerogatives of the_ croivn, 
and in so doing exposed himself to popular indigna- 
tion. He still continued the struggle, however, 
with'wonderful ability, and sought to reconcile the 
coiu-t and the Eevolution. In December 1790, he 
'was elected president of the Club of the Jacobins, 
and in February 1791, of the Nation.al Assembly. 
Both in the Club and in the Assembly, he displ.ayed 
great boldness and energy ; but soon after his appoint- 
ment as president of the latter, he sank into a state 
of bodily and mental wcaltness, consequent upon his 
great exertions and his continued debaucheries, and , 
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died 2d April 1791. lie w.is interred ivith prc-it 
jiDinp in tlio cliurcli of Saint G cncvicve, the ‘ Pan- 
theon;’ but Ilia body was aftcrn'ards removed, to 
make room for that of Marat A complete edition 
of his works was published at P.aris in 9 vols. in 
1S25 — 1S27. Ilis natural son, Lucas Montigny, 
pnbli.shed jrCmolrcs Jiiojrnphiipti % LittCraircs il 
PolHiqnca da Miralrnti (2d edit. S vols. Par. 
1811), the most complete account which we h.ave of 
his life. See also C'.arlylo’s sketch of Mir.abcan in 
his Miscdlaiicoua and his French Jlccolution. 

hllPACLE, a term commonly applied to certain 
marvellous works (hc.aliug the sick, raising the dead, 
changing of avatcr into wine, &c.) ascribed in the 
Bible to some of the ancient jirophets, and to Jesus 
Christ, and one or two of his followers. It signifies 
simply that which is wonderful — .a thing or a deed 
to 1)0 avondored at, being derived directly from 
the Latin miracidnm, a thing unusual — an object 
of avondcr or Eur|insc. The same meaning is the 
governing idea in the tonn a]inlicd in the New Test- 
ament to the Christian miracle.s, tcran, a marvel, a 
portent ; besides which, avc also find them designated 
dunamcis, powers, with a reference to the jiower 
residing in the miracle-worker ; and etinrin, signs, 
with a reference to the character or pretensions of 
which they were assumed to be the avitncsscs or 
guarantees. Under tluse diflerciit names, the 
ono fact recognised is a deed done by a man, and 
aclaiowlcdged by the cuiumon judgment of men to 
exceed man’s ordinary powers ; in other words, a 
deed svpn-mdnnd, above or beyond the common 
powers of nature, as these are nnderatood by men. 

In the older speculations on the subject, a niir.aclc 
avas generally defined to be a violation or siisiien- 
sion of the order of nature. While, on the one hand, 
it w.as argued (as by Iliinie), that such a violation 
or suspension was ab-oliitely inino-isible and incred- 
ible; it was maintaiiud, on tlio other, th.at the 
Almighty, cither by hii own immediate agency, or 
by the agency of others, could interfere avith tho 
ojicration of tho l.aavs of nature, in order to secure 
certain ends, avhich, avithoiit that interference, could 
not have been secured, and that there avas nothing 
incredible in the idea of a laav being suspended by 
tho Pci-son by avliom i t had been made. The laaas 
of nature and the will or providence of Cod 
avere, in this vieav, thus placed in a certain aspect of 
oiiporition to each otliir, at points here ami there 
clashing, and the stronger arbitrarily asserting its 
superiority. Such a aieav has, with the nda'aiicc of 
philoiophic.al opinion, apiieared to many to be 
inadcQiiate as a tlieoiy, and to giac an unworthy 
conception of the Ihviiio chanaetcr. The great 
principle of Laav, as the highest conception not only 
of nature, but of Piviiio Providence, in all its 
m.anifcstatinns, has a=-ertcd itself more dominantly 
in tho realm of thought, and led to the rejection of 
the n))parently conflicting iih-a of •interference,’ 
implied in tho old notion of miracle. Order in 
nature, and a just and iincajincious avill in God, avere 
felt to be first and ab-oliitely necessary principles. 
Tho idea of miracle, accnnliiigly, avhich seems to be 
now most readily accejitcd by tho ada-ocates of the 
Christian religion, has its root in this recognised 
necessity. 

All law IS regarded as the cxiiression, not of a 
lifeless force, but of a iierfeetly aa’iso and just aaill. 
All law must develop it-elf through natural pheno- 
mena ; but it is not identified aa’itli or hound down 
to any iiocess.ary scries of these. If aa-o admit tho 
mainspring of the universe to bo a living aaull, then 
aa-o may admit that the iihenomcna through aa-liich 
that aa-ill, noting in the form of laaa-, exjircsses itself, 
may vary aa-ithoiit tho aa ill varying or the laav being 
broken. Wo laioav .absolutely nothing of the mode 


of operation in any recorded miracle ; avc only see 
ccriain results. To affirm that those results are 
cither impossible in themsela-es, or nccoss.arily viola- 
tions of natiir.al laaa-, is to pronounce a judgment on 
imperfect data. We can only say that, under an 
impulse which avo must beliea-o proceeds from the 
Divine aa-ill, in aa-hicli all laav exists, the phenomena 
aa-liich aa-c have been accustomed to cxiiect haa-e not 
folloaa-cd on their ordinary conditions, u But from 
our point of a-ieavavo cannot affirm that the question 
as to how this happens is ono of interference or 
a-iolation ; it is rather, probably, ono of higher and 
loaa-er action. The miracle may bo but the e.xprcs- 
sion of one Dia-inc order and beneficent aa-ill in a neav- 
shajie — the laav of a greater freedom, to use tho 
avords of Trench, sav.alloaving up the laav of a lesser. 

Nature being but the plastic medium through 
aa-hich God’s aa-ill is ever manifested to us, and the- 
design of that aa-ill being, ns it necessarily- must be, 
the good of his creatures, that theory of miracle is 
certainly most national aa-hich docs not represent 
the ide.as of laaa-s and of the aa-ill of God ns seji.ar.ato 
and opposing forces, but aa-hich represents the Dia-ine 
aa-ill ns avorking out its highest moral ends, not 
against, but through laav and order, and ca-olving 
from these a neav issue, aa-hen it has a special bene- 
ficent purpose to serve. And thus, too, avo are 
enabled to see in miracle not only- a avondcr and a 
poaacr, but a sign — a revelation of Dia-ine character, 
nea-er .arbitrary-, nlav.ay-s generous and loa-ing, the 
character of one avho seek.s through all tho ordinary 
courses of nature and operation of laav to further 
His creatures’ good, and avhoso avill, avhen that end 
is to be served, is not re.stricted to any ono neces- 
sary mode or order of expression. Rightly inter- 
preted, miracle is not tho mere assertion of power, 
or a mere dea-ice to impress an impressible mind; 
it is tho revelation of a avill aa-hich, aa-hilo leaving 
nature ns a avhole to its established course, can yet 
avilne'S to itself as above nature, avhen, by- doing so, 
it can help man’s moral and spiritual being to groav 
into a higlier iicrfection. 

The evidence for tho Christian miracles is of .a 
taa-ofold kind — external and internal. As alh'ged 
facts, they aro BUj))io.scd to rest ujion competent 
tc-.tiniony-, the tc.stimony of cy-e.avitncsses. avlio 
aveie neither dcccia-cd themselves, nor had .any 
molla-e to deceive others. They occurred not in 
]iria-acy, like tho alleged supernatnral a-isious of 
Alohammcd, but for the most p.art in the open light 
of day, amidst the professed enemies ot Christ. 
They avere Jiot isolated facts, nor avrought ten- 
tatively, ear avith difficulty ; but the reiieatcd, tho 
oa-cri’ti'wing exprcs.siou, as it avere, of an .app.arently 
supernatmal life. It secius impossible to conceive, 
therefore, that the apostles could have been dceeivcil 
as to their character. They- had .all tho means of 
scnitinising and forming a judgment regarding 
them that they could avcll have possessed ; and if 
not dccei\-cd themselves, they- avero certainly not 
deceivers. There is no historic.al criticism that 
avould now maintain such a theory ; ea-en tho 
moat positia-c unbelief h.as rejected it. Tho career 
of the apostles forms thro\ighout an irrefnagablc 
proof of the dccpdic.arted and incomiptiblc sincerity 
that auim.atcd them. Tho gospel miracles, more- 
over, are .su])posed in themselves to bo of an oba-i- 
oiisly- Divine character. They are, in tho main, 
miracles ot hc.aling, of bonoHcence, in avhich tho 
light eipially of tho Divine m.ajcsty .and of tho 
Divine loa-o shines — u-itnessing to the eternal life 
aa-hich underlic.s all the manifcst.ations ot dec.ay-, 
and all the traces of sorroav in the leaver avorld, 
and lifting tho mind directly to the contemplation 
of his life. 

JIIRACLE PLAYS. See Mystekiis. 
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JIIEA'GE, a plienomenon extremely common m 
certain localities, and as sinii)le in its origin as 
a'^torii^hing in its effects. Under it are classed tne 
til.pearancc o£ distant objects as double, or as if 
su'^pended in the air, erect or inverted, &c. One 
cnusc of niiracre is a dirniniition of tlic density of the 
air near the surface of the earth, produced by the 
transmission of heat from the earth, or in some 
other way ; the denser stratum being thus placed 
alof?, instead of, as is usually the c.ise, leloio the 
rarer. Kow, r.ays of light from a distant odiject, situ- 
ated in the denser medium (i. e., a little above the 
earth’s level), coming in a direction nearly parallel 
to the earth's surface, meet the rarer medium at 
a very obtuse ;ingle, and (see llEFnAcrioN) instead 
of passing into it, are rellected back to the dense 
medium ; the common surface of the two media acting 
os a mirror. Suppose, then, a spectator to he situ- 
ated on an eminence, and 
Idoldng at an object situated 
like himself in the denser 
stratum of air, he will see 
the object by means of 
directly transmitted rays ; 
but besides tliis (see fig. 2), 
f.ays from the object will be 
reileotod from the upper sur- 
face of the rarer stratum of air 
beneath to his eye. The image 
produced by the reflected rays 
will appear inverted, and 
below the real object, just as 
an image reflected in water 
appears when obsen'cd from 
a distance. If the object is 
cloud or portion of sky, it will appear by the 
reflected rays as lying on the surface of the earth, 
and bearing a strong" resemblance to a sheet of 
water ; also, as the reflecting surface is irregulaf, ] 
and constantly varies its position, owing to the 
constant communication of he.it to the upper 
stratum, the reflected image wUl he constantly 
varying, and will present the appearance of a water 
surface ruffled by the wind. This form of rairaue, 
which ’.ven exiicrienced travellers have found to be 
completely deceptive, is of common occurrence in 
the arid deserts of Lower Egypt, Persia, Tartary, &c. 

In particular states of the atmosphere, reflection 
of a portion only of the rays takes place at the 
surface of the dense medium, and thus double images 
are formed, one by reflection, and the other by 
refraction — the first inverted, and the second erect. 
The jihenomena of mirage are frequently much 
more strange and complicated, the images being 
often much distorted and magnified, and in some 
instances occurring at a considerable distance from 
the object, as in the c.ase of a tower or church seen 
over the sea, or a vessel over diy land, &c. The 
particular form of mirage known as looming, is very 
frequently observed at sea, and consists in an 
excessive apparent elevation of the object. A most 
remarkable case of this sort occurred on the 2Gth of 
July 1798, at Hastings. From this place the 
French coast is fifty miles distant; yet, from the 
nea-side the whole coast of France from Calais to 
near Dieppe was distinctly visible, and continued 
so for three hours. In the Arctic regions it is no 
uncommon ocourrence for whale-flshers to discover 
the proximity of other ships by means of their 
images seen elevated in the air, though the ships 
themselves may be below the horizon. Generally, 
when the ship is above the horizon, only one image, 
aud that inverted, is found ; but when it is whoUy 
or in great part below the horizon,- double images 
(see fig. 1), one erect and the other inverted, are 
frequently seen. The faithfulness and distinctness 


of these images ."J times may he imagined from the 
fact, that Captain Scorcsby, while cruising off tlie 
coast of Greenland in 1822, discovered the piropinquity 



Fig. 2. 


of his father’s shiji from its inverted image in the 
sky. Another remarkable instance of M. occurred 
in May 185-1, when, from the deck of H. M. sorew- 
ste.amer, Archer, then cruising off Oesel, in the Baltic, 
the whole English fleet of nineteen sail, then nearly 
thirty miles clistant, was seen as if suspended in 
the air upside down. Beside such phenomena as 
these, the colehrated Fata Morgana (q. v.) of the 
Straits of Messina sinks into insigniticance. The 
Spectre of the Brochen, in Hanover, is another cele- 
brated instance of mirage. Its varieties are indeed 
numberless, and we refer those who wish for further 
information to Brewster’s Optics, Biot’s TraitS de 
Physique, and for the mathematical theory of the 
mirage to the works of Biot, Monge, and Wollaston. 
See also Eeflexion and Refraction. 

MIEA'NDOLA, a town of Northern Italy, in 
the province of Modena, and 20 miles north-north- 
east of the city of that name. It stands in the 
midst of a low-lying and somewhat unhealthy flat, 
and contains numerous churches, a cathedral, and a 
citadel. Rice is much cultivated in the vicinity, 
.and the breeding of sflk-worms is an important 
branch of industry. Pop. of town (1871), 3059 ; of 
commune, 13,170. 

■ MIRECOURT, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of "Vosges, in a picturesque district, 20 miles 
south of Nancy. It is famous for its manufactures 
of lace, and of church-organs and stringed musical 
instruments. Pop. (1872) 5089. 

MPREIELD, a manufacturing village of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, three miles east of 
Dewsbury. The manufactures are fancy and other 
woollen fabrics, and cotton goods. It is one of the 
chief railway centre's in the country. Pop. (1871) 
12,869. 

MIRPU'R, a flourishing town of India, in Sinde, 
on the left hank of the Piniari, 45 miles south of 
Hyderabad. It contains a fort capable of accom- 
modating 200 men, and which commands the route 
from Hyderabad to Cutoh. The sm-rounding dis- 
trict is fertile and well cidtivated. Pop. 3000. 

MIRROR, a reflecting surface, usually made of 
glass, lined at the back with a brilliant metal, so as 
strongly to reflect the image of any object placed 
before it. When' mirrors were invented, is not 
knoivn, but the use of a reflecting surface would 
become apparent to the first person who saw Ms 
own image reflected from water ; and probably for 
ages after the civilisation of man commenced, the 
still watei-3 of ponds and lakes were the only 
mirrors ; hut we read in the Pentateuch of mirrors 
of brass being used by the Hebrews. Mirrors of 
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bronze were in very common nae amon^zt tte 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Eomans, oi v.-bich 
many specimens are preserved in mnsenms. Praxi- 
teles taught the use of silver in the manufacture of 
mirrors in the year 32S E. c. ilirrors of class were 
first made at Venice in 1.300 ; and }ndmnc from 
those still in existence— of which one may-be seen 
at Holyrood Palace, in the apartments of Queen 
Jlary — they were very rude contrivances, compared 
with modem ones. It was not until 1673 that 
the making of mirrors was introdneed into England. 
It is now a very important manufacture ; and 
mirrors can be produced of any size to which plate- 
glass can be cast. After the plate of glass is 
pobshed on both sides, it is laid on a perfectly 
level table of great strength and solidity, usually 
of smooth stone, made like a biUiard-table with 
raised edges ; a sheet or sheets of tinfoil suffi- 
cient to cover the upper surface of the glass are 
then put on, and rubbed down smooth, after which 
the whole is covered with quicksilver, which 
immediately forms an amalgam with the tin. The 
superfluous mercury is then run off, and a woollen 
cloth is spread over the whole surface, and square 
iron weights are applied. After this pressure has 
heen continued a day and night, the weights and 
tlie cloth are removed, and the glass is removed to 
another table of wood, with a movable top, which 
admits of gradually increasing inclination until the 
unamalgamated qmcksUver has perfectly drained 
away, and only the surface of perfect amalgam re- 
mains coating the glass, and perfectly adherent to it. 

Heat is reflects like light j so that a concave 
11. may bo used to bring rays of heat to a focus. In 
this way combustible substances may be set on fire 
at a distance from the reflector whence they receive 
their heat. Thus used, a IL is called a Burning M. 

MI'EZA, a contraction of Emir Zadah, ‘son of 
the prince,’ is, when prefixed to the surname of the 
individual, the common title of honour among the 
Persians; but when annexed to the surname, it 
designates a prinoo or a male of the blood-royah 

IIIEZAPU'R, a town of British India, capital of 
the district of the same name, on the right bank of , 
the Ganges, which is here half a mile wide, and ! 
crossed by a ferry, 40 miles sonth-west of Benares. 
It has some mannfactnres of carpets, cottons, and 
silks, and is the greatest cotton-mart in India. Pop. 
(1S72) 67,274. The dhlrirt of II., in the Norih-xcesl 
Provincei, is w.atcred by the Ganges and the Sone. 
Eat. 2.3° 50—25° 30’ X. ; long. 82° 11'— S3° SfT E. 
Area, 5235 square miles. Pop. (1872) almost all 
Hindus, 1,054,413. The chief productions, beside 
the usual cereals, are cotton, indigo, and sugar. The 
climate is, on the whole, unhealthy for Europeans, j 

IIISDEIIEA'KOXJR is one of the technical 
divisions of crimes, by the law of England and 
Ireland. The usual division of crimes is into 
treason (which generally stands by itself, though, 
strictly speaking, inclnded in), felony, and mis- 
demeanour. The offence of greatest enormity is 
treason, and the least is misdemeanour. The 
original distinction between felony and misde- 
meanour consisted in the consequences of a con- 
viction. A party convicted of felony, if capital, 
forfeits both his real and personal estate; it not 
capital, his personal estate only. A party convicted 
of misdemeanour forfeits none of his property. The 
distinction is not kept up between the two classes 
of crimes by any greater severity of punishment in 
felony, for many misdemeanours are punished as 
severely as some felonies. But it has been the 
practice of the legislattme, when crc.ating new 
offences, to say whether they are to be classed with 
felony on -misdemeanour; and when this is done, 
<3G 


the above incidents attach to the conviction 
accordingly. 

MTSE'XO, a promontory of the province of 
Xaples, 9 miles sonth-west of the city of Xaples. 
On the outskirts oi the promontory are the esrien- 
sive mins of the ancient city of hlisennm, inclnding 
a vast church and theatre. liE is much visited on 
account of its wonderfnl grotto Draconara, and a 
curious subterranean building or labj-rinth, called 
the Hnndred Chambers, supposed to have been 
I anciently employed as dungeons. 

hllSEEE'EE, the name by which, in Catholic 
usage, the 50th Psalm of the Vulgate (olst in 
authorised version) is commonly known. It is one 
of the so-called ‘ Penitential Psalms,’ and is com- 
monly understood to have been composed by David 
in the depth of his remorse for the doable crime 
which the prophet Xathan rebuked in the well- 
known parable (2 Sam. xii.). Another opinion, 
however, attributes this psalm to Manasses, or to 
some of the psalm-writers of the Captivity. The 
Miserere is of frequent occurrence in the services of 
the Homan Church ; and in the celebrated service 
of Tenebrre, as performed in the Sixtine Chapel 
at Borne, it forms, as chanted by the pope’s 
choir, one of the most striking and impressive 
chants in the entire range of sacred musia It is 
snug on each of the three Mghts in Holy "Week 
(q.v.) on which the office of Tenehneis hdd, with 
different music on each of the three occasions, the 
three composers being B-ai, Baini, and the still more 
celebrated Allegri. — ^^liserere is also the name of 
one of the evening services in Lent, which is so 
called from the singing of that psalin, and which 
includes a sermon, commonly on the duty of sorrow 
for sin. 

MISEBEBE, a projection on the under side of 
the seats of the stalls of medieval churches and 
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chapels, !cc. They are usually ornamented- with 
carved work, and are so shaped, that when the 
seats-proper are folded they form a small seat at 
a higher levek snfficienr to afford some support to 
a person resting upon it. Aged and infirm eccle- 
siastics were allowed to nse these during long 
services. 

hlISFEA'SAXCE, in Legal Language, means tho 
doing of a positive wrong, in contradistinction to 
nonfeasance, which means a mere omission. Acts 




nre sometimes followed witli different legal conse- 
quences, according as they fall ujider the bead of 
misfeasance or nonfeasance. 

hll'SIIN'A (from Hch.s/iann, to learn; erroneously 
held to designate Eepctition) comprises the body of 
the ‘ Oral Law,’ or the juridioo-political, chdl, and 
religious code of the Jews ; and forms, as such, a 
Isind of complement to the Mosaic or Written 
Law, wliicli it explains, amplifies, and immutably 
fixes. It was' not, however, the sole authority of 
the schools, and the masters, on wliich these explan- 
ations and the new ordinances to -which they g.are 
rise depended, but rather certain distinct and well- 
authenticated traditions, traced to Mount Sinai 
itself. No loEsorere certain special letters and signs 
in the 'Written L.aw appealed to in some cases, as con- 
t.aining an indication to the special, newly issued, 
or fixed prohibitions or rules. See ILiLlcnA. The 
hlishna (to which the Toseftas and Bonaithas form 
supplements) w.as finally redacted, after some earlier 
incomplete collections, by Jehudah ITanassi, in 220 
A. D., at Tiberias. It is mostly -written in pure 
Hebrew, and is di\-idcd into six portions (Sedarim) : 
1. Zeraim (Seeds), on Agricidture ; 2. hloed (Fe.ast), 
on the Sabbath, Festivals and F.asts; 3. Nashim 
fWomcn), on Marriage, Divorce, &c. (embracing 
also the laws on the Nazirship and Vows); ■£ 
Kezikin (Damages), chiefly cirtl and pen.al law 
(also containing the ethical treatise Aboth); 5. 
Kadashim (Sacred Things), Sacrifices, &c . ; des- 
cription of the Temple of Jerusalem, &c. ; C. 
Tohoroth (Purifications), on pure and impure things 
and persons. See also Taiaiod. 

MISKO'LCZ, the principal town in the county of 
Borsod, Hung.aiy, situated at the extremity of a 
beautiful valley, 2o mUes north-east of Erlau. It is 
connected -with Dcbrcqzin by railw.ay, and contains 
numerous churches, two gj-mnasia, and other educa- 
tional institutions. IVine and melons are exten- 
sively cultivated. From the iron obtained in the 
vicinity, the best steel in Hungary is made. The 
chief trade is in wine. Pop. (1S70) 21,119. 

MISNO'MER is the girtng of a -wrong n.ame to a 
p.arty.:n a suit. Formerly, the objection of mis- 
nomer -vas of some importance, but now is of none, 
as it is easily cured by amendment. 

MISPEI'SION is, in English Law, a clerical 
error made in drawing up a record of a court of 
law. 

MISREPEESEXTA'TION, in point of la-w, or,' 
as it is most frequently termed, fraudulent misre- 
Tircscntation, is that kind of lie for which courts of 
law -n-ill give redress. It consists in a wilfid false- 
hood as to some material thing connected or not 
v.-ith some contract; the object being that the party 
deceived should act upon it as true. The legal 
result is, that if the party so rel^-ing on its truth and 
acting on it suffer damage, he c.au sue the deceiver 
for such cLamage. It has sometimes been supposed 
that the deceit or misrepresentation must have 
reference to some contract, or arise out of some con- 
fidential relation between the parties, and that the 
p.arty mailing it should have some private interest 
to serve ; but this is a mistake ; and recent cases 
have established, that if a person -n-ilfuUy — ^Le., 
either not kno-wing anything at all one way or the 
other about the matter, or kno-wing the real truth, 
misrepresent something, with the intention that a 
stranger should act on such misrepresentation, and 
such stranger does so act on it, and suffer damage, 
then the right of ■ action accrues to the deceived 
party. One remarkable exception to this doctrine, 
however, occurs in the case of the contract of mar- 
riage, where either party has in general no remedy 
whatever against the other for misrepresentations as 


to his or her piroperty, connections, &c. It is not 
necessary that -the misrepresentation should be 
made in writing, in order to give rise to the action, 
except in cases where the party gives representa- 
tions as to the conduct, credit, ^ility, trade, or 
dealings of a third party, in order that such third 
p.arty shall obtain credit, money, or goods thereby. 
The doctrine of misrepresentation has acquired 
great consequence of late, owing to the extension of 
the system of joint-stock companies, and the prac- 
tice of the directors and officers publishing, or being 
p.artics to fraudulent reports, accounts, and circulars 
.as to the credit and stability of such undertakings. 
It is now settled, that not only every director, 
but every clerk in the service of the directors, who 
knoiringly and -wilfully concurs and takes a. part in 
publishing or circulating such false reports, whereby 
strangers are led to believe and act on them, and, 
thereby suffer pecuniary loss, is liable to an action 
of damages at the suit of such strangers. It is also 
a general rule affecting contracts (other than 
marriage), tlmt misrepresentation in some material 
point bearing on the contract, and likely to induce 
the party to enter into such contract, -will render 
the contract void ; but in order to make a -trifling 
misrepresentation have the same effect, the p.arty 
must warrant such representation to be true ; in 
which case, whether trifling or not, or whether 
wilful or not, a misrepresentation avoids the 
contract ; and this is generally the case in con- 
tracts of life and fire insurance. Against such a 
practice. Lord St Leonards lately remonstr.atcd, as 
one involving great hardship to the class of insm-ers, 
who, after paying premiums for years, find at last 
their security gone. Another class of fraudulent 
misrepresentations, of great consequence, and now 
brought within the criminal law to a large extent, is 
that of counterfeiting trade-marks, as to which, seo 
Te-vde-aiaeks. 

hll'SSA DI VO'CE, a term used in the art' of 
singing, meaning the gradual swelling and again 
diminishing of the sound of the voice on a note of 
long duration. 

MI'SSAL, the volume containing the pr.ayers 
used in the celebration of the hlass. Anciently, 
considerable variety in minor details prevailed, 
among the boolis in use in different countries, and 
even in different churches of the same country. 
'With the view of restoring uniformity, the pope, in 
virtue of a decree of the Council of Trent, in 1570, 
ordered that all churches which had not, for a 
clc.arly ascertained period of 200 years, enjoyed an 
uninterrupted use of a peculiar service-book of 
their own, should thenceforth adopt the Roman 
Jlissab Of this exemption, several churches in 
Germany, France, and even in Italy, availed them- 
selves ; but in later times, the great majority have 
conformed to the Roman use. The Roman Missal 
has twice since that date been subjected to rei-ision 
.and correction — in 1004 by Clement 'V^IIL. and in 
1634 by XJrb.an VIII. The latter recension stOl 
continues in use. The missals of the oriental rites 
differ from th.at of the Roman Church, each having 
for the most part its o-wn proper form. See Lituegy. 

MISSIONS, enterprises of the Christian Church 
for the conversion of the nations to Chi-istianity, by 
sending to them teachers called missionaries. 

The first Christians displayed great zeal in 
prcacliing the gospel to the he.athen ; Christian 
teachers continued to go forth for this purpose 
into heathen coimtries uutU about the 9th c., and 
although other and less worthy means were too 
often employed, the labours of Palladius in Ireland, 
of Columba in Scotland, of Augustine in England, 
of GaRus and Emmeran in Alemannia, of lulian 
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in Bavaria, of 'Willibrod in Franconia, of Swidvirt 
in Frieslind, of Siegfried in Sweden, of Boni- 
face in Thuringia and Saxony, of Adalbert in 
Prussia, of CyrU and Methodius amongst the 
Slavonians, and of many such early missionaries, 
were unquestionably ver 3 ’ instnunental in the exten- 
sion of Christianity in Europe. After the Eefor- 
mation, the Boman Catholic Church, roused to 
activity by its losses and dangers, not only sent 
forth missionaries to confirm its adherents in Pro- 
testant countries, and to ■u'in hack Protestants, hut 
also sought to repair its losses by new acquisitions 
from the vast domain of heathenism. "With this 
view, the Congregatio dc Propaganda Fide was con- 
stituted by Gregory XV. in 1622, and the Collegium 
de Propaganda Fide (see Propaganda) by Urban 
VIII. in 1627, and in a number of places, institutions, 
called seminaries, were established for the training 
of missionaries. Jesuit missionaries earnestly pro- 
secuted their work amongst the Indians of South 
America, from the middle of the 16th c. to the 
middle of the 18th, when they were expelled by the 
Portuguese and Spanish governments, because their 
political power had become too formidable. They 
are accused of administering baptism u-ith too me.at 
readiness ; but they were certainly successfiu in 
extending civilisation amongst the Indians, partic- 
ularly of Paraguay. Jesuit missions to India and 
Japan were founded by Francis Xavier (q. v.) in 
the middle of the 16th centurj'. In Japan, the 
missionaries made great progress at first ; and in 
15S2 they boasted of 150,000 converts, 200 churches, 
and 59 religious houses of their order in that empire ; 
but ere the middle of the 10th c., the whole work 
had been overthrown, and every missionary e.xpelled. 
In China, similar rajiid success was enjoyed, and 
was followed by a similar period of persecution, 
although the destruction effected was more partial 
than in Japan, and the Church of Rome continued 
to subsist in China, its missionaries and members 
enduring great hardships, and many of them evincing 
their sincerity even by their death. There ai'e not 
a few Roman Cathoucs in China at the present 
time. In Abj’ssinia also, the Jesuits m.ade great 
progress in the 17th century, and for a time attained 
great power in the country ; but their interference 
in political matters led to their complete expul- 
sion. In the 17th c., the Jesuits boasted of the vast 
success of their mission in hladura, a province of 
Southern India ; but it was found to be rather 
apparent than real, and to have been attained by 
a compromise of Christianity and the employment 
of unworthy means, so that, after long contests in 
the papal court, a decision was pronounced against 
the Jesuits, and their connection with Madma was 
dissolved in the middle of the 18th century. 

For a long period after the Reformation, the Pro- 
testant Church seems to have been little sensible of 
the duty of labouring for the prop.agation of Chris- 
tianity ; nor was it until the present centuiy that 
missionary zeal b^gan to be largely developed. In 
the middle of the 17th c. (1647), indeed, an act of 
the English parliament established the Societg for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and at 
the close of the century (1698), the Societg for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was established. 
A few missionaries laboured with zeal and success 
among the North Ameiican Indians, in w’hich field 
the names of Eliot and Mayhew are particidarl 3 ^ 
distinguished in the 17th c., and that of Brainerd 
in the 18th ; but the commencement of more sys- 
tematic and continuous missionary enterprise may 
be reckoned from the establishment of the first 
Protestant mission to India, which did not take 
place till the beginning of the ISth c., when Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg and another were sent thither 
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by Frederick IV. of Denmark, and settled in a small 
territory tben belonging to Denmark on the coast 
of Coromandel. The mission in the south of India 
soon received the support of the English Societg for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and wms maintained 
and extended chiefly by that Society during the 
whole of the ISth century. Amongst the mis- 
sionaries who laboured in this field, the name of 
Swartz is particularly distinguished ; and the success 
which attended his exertions, and the influence 
which he acquired in the country, were equally 
remarkable. He died in 1798. Since tbat time, the 
missionary work in the south of India has been 
carried on with continued success, and by the mis- 
sionaries of a number of societies. Greater progress 
has been made there than in any other part of India, 
nor, indeed, was the work commenced in any other 
part of India till almost a century later. — The Mora- 
vian Church early entered upon missionary enter- 
prise, and was the first Protestant Church which did 
so in its imited or corporate character ; and very 
successful missions of the United Brethren were 
planted in the 18th c. at .the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the West Indies, and in Labrador. Greenland 
had previously been made the field of similar enter- 
prise by missionaries from Norway. The mission 
to Greenland was founded by Hans Egede (q.v.), in 
1721, and has been maintained to the present day. 
Its success has been such, that the greater portion of 
the Greenlanders have now been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and much of the rudeness of their former 
manner of life has disappeared. — Towards the dose 
of the 18th c., some of the great missionary societies 
still e.xisting in England were formed — the Baptist 
Missionary Societg in 1792, the London Missionary 
Society in 1795. About the same time, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the Beligious Tract 
Society, were formed, which have co-operated with 
aU the missionary societies as most important 
auxiliaries. The Baptist Missionary Society, imme- 
diately after its formation, sent missionaries to the 
north of India. Dr Carey was one of its first, and 
also one of its most eminent missionaries. India is 
now a field of labour for many missionary societies, 
not only of Britain, but also of America and of 
the continent of Europe. The London Missionary 
Society sent its first missionaries to the South Sea 
Islands, and the mission was maintained for about 
16 years, amidst man 3 r difficulties, without any 
apparent success; but its success was afterwards 
great and r.apid, first in Tabiti, and afterwards in 
other islands, so that now many of the islands of 
the South Seas are entirely Christian. The London 
Missionary Society soon entered also upon other 
fields of labour, and now maintains missions to 
many parts of the world. It was at first composed 
of members of almost all Protestant denominations ; 
but the formation of other societies, and the engage- 
ment of churches as such in missionary enterprise 
— as the Wcsle 3 Mn Methodist Church — have left 
this Society now in a great measure to the English 
Independents. One of the most important societies 
founded during the present centur 3 % the Church 
Missionary Society, formed by members of the 
Chureh of England, has sent forth missionaries to 
many fields. They have been particularly success- 
ful in New Zealand, the west of Africa, and about 
Hudson’s Bay ; and they recently, entered Abys- 
sinia. The various churches in Scotland also support 
vigorous mission agencies. The late Dr Livingstone, 
of the London Missionary Societ 3 ’, explored vast 
regions in Central Africa. Fired by his examjile, the 
friends of missions in Scotland subscribed £12,000 
to found Livingstonia, a memorial mission station on 
Lake Nyassa, under the management of the Free 
Church Foreign Missions Committee ; and an ex- 
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p dition provided -with a steamer, under the gnid- 
anco of Jtr E. D. Young, proceeded 'thither in M.ay 
1S75. Information of their arrivaland settlement was 
received in February 187(!. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists have missions in many parts of the world. 
They have been particularly successful in the Fiji 
Islands, and in some parts of the west of Africa. — The 
Aini’rkati Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
t'ons was formed in 1810, and was soon followed by 
other missionary societies in America, some of which 
rival those of Britain in magnitude and importance. 
One of the first enterprises of the American Board 
was the mission to the Sandwich Islands, founded 
in 1819, which has resulted in the general Christiani- 
sation of these islands, and in their civilisation to 
a degree wliich? considering the shortness of the 
time, ma}' well be rogarded'’with admiration. The 
American Baptist Missionary Society has occupied 
Burmah and the Eastern Peninsula as one of its 
principal spheres of labour, and there its mission- 
aries have enjo 3 -ed remark.able success in the Chris- 
tianisation and ' civilisation of the people called 
Karens. Protestant missionary societies have 
also been formed on the continent of Europe, of 
which the first was that of Basel, in 181G, and the 
ne.vt was th.at of Berlin, in 1823 ; and some of these 
have also maintained successful missions in heathen 
countries. The instances of most marked and ex- 
tensive success of missions are those which h.ave 
been already noticed, and that of Madagascar, 
where missionaries of the London Missionary 
Societj' enjoyed the protection and favour of King 
Badama I., and the church planted by them 
continued to exist, notwithstanding severe per- 
secution, and the martyrdom of not a few of its 
members, during the next reign, and is a wonder- 
fully flourishing church at the present day. In the 
south of Africa, also, important results have been 
attained. Access has recently been obtained to 
China, and a number of Protestant churches and 
societies have entered oncrgetic.ally upon that field. 
Preparation had boon previously made for this, by 
missionar}'- labours .amongst the Chinese in the 
Eastern Peninsula, and by the study of the language, 
the comuilation of grammars and diction.arics, and 
the tranilation of tlie Bible into the Chinese lan- 
guage. Indeed, it must be reckoned as among 
the services rendered to mankind by Christian 
missionaries in modem times, that they h.ave not 
only transl.ated the Bible and other religious books 
into many languages, but have reduced m.any 
barbarous tongues to wiating, .and have jircpared 
gr.amm.ars and dictionaries, thereby contributing 
not a little, independently of their highest aim, to 
the promotion of knowdedge, civilisation, and the 
welfare of the human race. 

The progress of Christian missions to Moli.aramc- 
dan countries has hitherto been very small, .although 
numerous converts from Mohammedanism, as well 
as from hoiithenism, have been made in Indi.a. Of 
Late, some have thought they observed a movement 
among the Moh.ammedan3 of Indi.a, apparently 
tending towards Christianity ; but at the same time 
there has been a new awakening of Mohammedanism 
itself in the Eastern Peninsula .and the islands of 
the Malayan Archipelago. Missions to the Jews 
have for several years eng.aged not a little of the 
attention of some portions of the Christian Church, 
particularly in England and Scotland Missions 
have been planted in places whore Jews arc numer- 
ous, and already with consider.able success. 

MISSISSI'PPI, one of the south-western United 
States of America, lies in lat 30° 13' — 35° N., and 
long. 88° 7'— 91° 41' AV. It is 332 miles from north 
to south, and from 78 to 118 miles from cast to 
west, containing an .area of 47,160 square miles.-- It 


IS bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by Alabama, S. by 
the Gulf of Mexico .and East Louisiana, and AA^. 
by the rivers Pearl and Mississippi. The state 
also includes a cluster of isl.ands in the Gidf, of 
which the principal are Horn, Deer, .and Ship 
Islands. There are 73 counties. The principal 
towns are Jackson (the cajutal), Natchez, Vicksburg, 
.and Columbus. 'There are 88 miles of sea-coast’ 
but no good h.arbours. The surface is undulating, 
.and generally very fertile, -with river-bottoms of 
gre.at productiveness. 'The se.a-co.ast is sandy, 
but avell timbered with live o.ak, magnolia, and 
liine, .and is considered one of tho most he.althy 
districts in the world. Tho state borders for 500 
miles on the Mississippi, and is drained by its 
tributaries, the Y.azoo, Black, Sunflower, &c., and 
by the Pearl .and Pascagoula, flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The country is of the Tertiary and 
Upper Secondary formations, with great alluvial 
valleys; the climate semi-tropical; the chief pro- 
ductions, cotton, sugar, maize, wheat, sweet pota- 
toes, peaches, figs, oranges, &c. In its forests are 
found the deer, puma, bear, wolf, wild-cat, paro- 
quets, wild turkej's, and pigeons, with fish and 
alligators in the rivers. The state is well pro- 
vided with railw.aj'S, and has immense wealth and 
resources. In 1870, with a population of 827,922, 
it produced 504,938 lbs. of cotton, aud 15,037,010 
bu^els of Indian corn. In 1874, there were 1 uni- 
versity, 4 colleges, an agricultural college, an insti- 
tution for dc.af-mutes and the blind, .also a lunatic 
asylum. This region avas traversed bjf Do Soto in 
1542. La Salle descended the Mississippi in 1082, 
.and cl.aimed the country for France; in 1098, 
M. d’Iberville formed settlements on the coast at 
Ship Island and Biloxi. Natchez av.as settled in 
1700; but in 1728 this settlement av.as destroyed by 
tho Natchez tribe of Indi.ans, aadio avero afterwards 
defc.ated, and the survivors sold into sl.avery in 
St Domingo. M. avas admitted to the Union in 
1817 ; it seceded in 1801, and joined the Southern 
Confedoraey. In 1809, M. .agreed to the new con- 
stitution, and was restored to its place in the Union. 
In 1803, the city of Vicksburg, after a long and gallant 
defence, avas forced, bj' famine, to surrender to 
General Grant; and Jackson, the capital, avas taken, 
and iiartially destroyed by the Federals, and some 
of the finest regions of the state laid avaste. 

MISSISSIPPI (Indian, Micke Sepe, Great River, 
literally, Father of AV.aters), .a ria-er of the United 
States of America, the principal river of North 
America, and, including its chief branch, the 
Missouri, the longest in the avorld, rises in the 
liighl.ands of Minnesota, in a cluster of small 
Lakes, and near the sources of tho Red River of 
the North, .and tho rivers avhich floav into Lake 
Superior, in lat. 47° 10' N., long. 94° 54' AV. Its 
sources are 1080 feet above the Gulf of Mexico, into 
aa-hicli it enters. Its general course is southerly, 
avith numerous avindings, glaring it a length of 
2980 miles to its mouths, in lat. 29° N., lopg. 90° 
AV., from aariiich, to the source of the Missouri, is 
4500 miles. 'The M. and its branches drain an .area 
of 1,220,000 squ.are mUes. It is navigable to the 
Falls of St Anthony, 2200 miles, and by smaller 
boats above the falls; or by the Missouri, 3950 
miles, and has 1500 navigable branches, the chief of 
avhich.are the Red River, 340 miles from its mouth ; 
the Yazoo, 634 miles; the Arkansas, 700 miles; 
the Ohio, 1053 miles; the Missouri, 1253 miles. 
Tlie M. River forms a portion of the boundaries 
of ten states, h.aving the southern part of Minnesota, 
loav.a, Missouri, Arkans.as, and most of Louisiana 
on the west b.ank; aud AVisconsin, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi on the east. 'The 
chief towns situated on its banks are New Orleans, 
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Hatchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, St Louis, Quincy, 
Keokuk, Galena, St Paul. The Upper M., above 
the junction of the ^Missouri, flours through a 
picturesque and beautiful coimtry. The great 
lou'er valley is 500 miles Ion", and from 30 to 50 
wide. The delta, through which flow its numerous 
bayous, is 150 mUes wide. The alluvial plain 
through which the river winds has nn area of 
31,200 square mUes; and the delta, 14,000 square 
miles, all of which, except a few bluffs, is pro- 
tected by levees, or embankments, from frequent 
inundations. The descent of the plain is 320 feet, 
or 8 inches per nule. The river, at high water, is 
higher than the plain, and the banlcs higher than 
the sivamps of the interior. The great floods rise 
40 feet above low water at the head of the plain, 
and 20 feet at Kew Orleans, and for the whole' 
distance the river averages 3000 feet ivide, and is 
from 75 to 120 deep. There is no apparent increase 
from the largest branches, and it is estimated that 
40 per cent, of the floods are lost in the great 
marshes. Thousands of acres of land upon the 
banks are annually carried away by the current, 
with their growth of timber. 

MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. The gigantic com- 
mercial scheme commonly kno\vn by this name was 
projected in France by the celebrated John Law 
(q. V.) of Lauriston, in 1717, and collapsed in 1720. 
Its prim.ary object was to develop the resources of 
the province of Louisiana and the country bordering 
on the Mississippi, a tract at that time believed to 
abound in the precious metals. The company was 
inoorpor.ated in August 1717, under the designation 
of the Company of (he West, and started with a 
capital of 200,000 shares, of 500 livres each. They 
obtained the exclusive privilege of trading to the 
Mississippi, faiining the taxes, and coining money. 
The prospectus was so inviting, that shares were 
eagerly bought; and when, in 1719, the company 
obtained the monopoly of trading to the East 
Indies, China, the South Seas, and aU the posses- 
sions of the French East India Company, the 
brilliant vision opened up to the public gaze was 
irresistible. The Company of the Indies, as it was 
now c.alled, created 50,000 additional shares, but a 
rage for speculation bad seized aU classes, and there 
were at least 300,000 applicants for the new shares, 
which consequently rose to an enormous premium. 
Law, as director-general, promised an annual 
dividend of 200 livres per share, which, as the 
shares ■were paid for in the depreciated billets d'etat, 
amounted to .an annual return of 120 per cent. The 

E ublic enthusiasm now rose to absolute frenzy, and 
law’s house, and the street in front of it, were 
daily crowded ■with applicants of both sexes and of 
nil ranks, who were content to wait for hours, n.ay, 
fqir days together, in order to obtain an interview 
wiith the modern Plutus. AVhile confidence lasted, 
a factitious impulse was given to trade in Paris; 
the .value of manufactures was increased fourfold, 
and the demand far exceeded the supply. The 
popujlation is said to have been increased by 
hunch -eds of thous.ands, many of whom were glad 
to talke shelter in garrets, kitchens, and stables. 
But the regent had me.anwhile caused the paper 
circulation , of the national bank to be increased 
as the M. S. .stock rose in value, and many wary 
speculators, foi-eseoing a crisis, had secretly con- 
verted their pape.r and shares into gold, which tliey 
transmitted to Eijgland or Belgium for security. 
The increasing scarorty of gold and silver becoming 
felt, a general run w^as made on the bank.’ The 
M. S. stock now fell ^ considerably, and despite 
sundry desperate effortqi, which were attended 
with momentary success, to keep up its credit, 
it continued to fall steaalily and rapidly. In 
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February 1720, tbe National B.anlr and the Com- 
pany of the Indies were amalgamated, but though 
this gave an upward turn to the share-market, it 
failed to put the public credit on a sound basis. 
Several useless attempts were miide to mend 
m.atters ; and those suspected of h.vving more than 
a limited amount (fixed by a law passed at the 
time) of gold and silver in their possession, or of 
having removed it from the country, were punished 
with the utmost rigour. The crisis came at last. 
In July 1720, the bank stopped payment, and La'w 
was compelled to flee the country. A share in 
the M. S. now ■with difficulty brought twenty-four 
li'vres. An examination into the skate of the 
accounts of the company was ordered by govern- 
ment; much of the p.aper in circulation was can- 
celled'; and| the rest ■was converted into ‘ rentes ’ n't 
an enormous sacrifice. 

MI'SSIVE, in Scotch Law, is a memorandum. 
See Minute ; Lettees. 

MISSOLO'NGHI, also hlESOLONGHI, a 
small town of Greece, in the government of iEtolia, 
on the northern shore of the Gulf of Patras, 24 
mUes west of Lepanto. It is chiefly memorable 
for the two sieges which it 'underwent during 
the war of independence in the early part of the 
present century. In 1822, it was in-f'ested by land 
and sea by the Turks, who, after a si^e of two 
months, were compelled to ■withdr.aw. In 1826, it 
w.as again besieged by an overwhelming Ottoman 
force ; and after ten months of resistance and suffer- 
ing, its garrison, reduced from 5000 to 3000 fighting- 
men, cut their way through the r.anks of the enemy, 
c.arrying •with them a great number of the •women 
and children. The Turks then entered the town, 
which was all but totally destroyed. Here Lord 
Byron died in 1824. P6p. about 4000. 

MISSOU'BI, one of the United States of Amerio.a, 
in lat. 30° 30'— 40° 30' N., and long. 89° 2'— 95°- 
52' W., being 277 mUes from north to south, .and 
from 200 to 312 miles from east to west, ha-ving 
an area of C7,3S0 squiare miles, or 43,123,200 acres. 
It is bounded N. by Iowa ; E. by the Mississippi 
River ; S. by Ark.ansas ; and W. by Nebraska 
Territory, Kansas, and the Indi.an Territory. M. 
has 114 coimties. Its chief towns are Jefferson 
City (the c.apit.al), St Louis, Kansas City, Haunib.al,' 
St Joseph, Lexington. Its cliief rivers are the 
Mississippi, which borders the st.ate for 470 mUes ; 
the Missouri, which forms a portion of its western 
bound.ary, and passes through it from west to east ; 
and its affluents, the Osage, Gasconade, -ftc. The- 
country south of the hCssouri River is undulat- 
ing, rising into mountains toward the bordem of 
Arkansas ; the northern portion of the st.ate is level 
prairie-land, ■with rich bottoms, and high picturesque 
bluff's on the rivers. The geological -formations 
range between the Lower Silurian and Upper Co.al. 
There are porphyritie rooks in the south ; in the 
centre, coal-measures, ■with veins of an aggregate 
thickness of 500 feet, highly bituminous, and im- 
mense deposits of iron, ■with lead and iron in lime- 
stone formations. The winters are long and severe, 
the summers hot, with sudden changes. Much of' 
the land is very fertile, producing maize, wheat, 
hemp, tobacco, the peach, nectarine, grape, &c. 
Cotton is grown in the southern counties. A large 
German popidation has introduced ■wine-making. 
The chief manufactures are ironworks, distilleries, 
and breweries. St Louis has a large trade, and 
the western to^wns supply c.ar.avans or trains to 
New Mexico, Utah, and California. The counties 
and cities have appropriated $45,000,000 to r.ail- 
ways, and in 1875 'there were 3036 miles completed, 
and several himdred under construction. There- 
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r.rc .'lO universities and colleges, several medical and 
roelcsiastical seminaries, 8000 public schools with 
."70,000 pupils, and above 2000 churches. M. was 
f''rmer]y a part of Upper Louisiana, St Genevieve 
was settled in 1755, by emigrants from Canada and 
Spain. St Louis, a French trading-post, in 1775, had 
800 inhabitants. The country was pnrch.ased by 
I’rcsideat JelTerson in 180.3; and in 1821, .after a 
great contest, was admitted into the Union as a slave 
state, under what was called the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which admitted M., but prohihitad slavery 
north of the northern boundary of Arkansas, 30° 
30' 17. lat. In 1801, M. joined with the Seceded 
States, and became a scene of civil war and violent 
jiartisan conllicts. Pop. in 1820, 00,580 ; in 1840, 
383,702; in 1800, 1,182,317; in 1870, 1,715,000. 

MISSOURI (JIud River), a river of the United 
States of Amcric.a, and chief aflluent of the Missis- 
sippi, rises in two forks, the Jefi'erson .and Gallatin, 
in the Rocky Mountains, D.akota Territory, lat. 
45’ N., long, nbout 112’ W. Its course is first 
northerly for 500, miles, then easterly 1200, then 
south-easterly to the mouth of the K.ans.as, and 
easterly to its junction with the Mississippi. Its 
length from its source to the Mississipju is 30!)G 
miles ; to the Gidf of Mexico, 4500. It is navig.ahle 
at high water to the Great F.ills, 2540 miles from 
the Mississippi. It is a turbid, rapid stream, -with a 
vast number of tributaries, the chief of avhich are 
the Osage, the Kansas, the Platte, the Cheyenne, the 
Yellowstone. The Upper M. is remark.able for 
its acenciy; at 411 miles from its source, it enters 
the Gatos of the Rooky Mountains, a gorge of 5^ 
miles, between porpondicular w.alls 1200 feet high, 
and 450 foot apart. At the Great Palls, 145 miles 
below, the river falls 357 feet in a series of r.apids 
and cascades, IGJ miles long. The largest fall is 87 
feet, and the scenery is' f uU of grandeur. 

MISTAKE is a ground in law for having a con- 
tract reformed, and may be set up in some cases as 
a defence ; but a mere mistake as to the legal effect 
of a deed or contract is in general not rcg.arded .as 
a ground for redress. When money has been paid 
by a mistake as to some important f.act, it m.ay be 
recovered back from the party to whom it was so 
paid by an .action for money had and received; but 
if the mist.ake was made in a matter of law, it cannot 
be recovered back. 

MI'STLETOE (Anglo-S.ax. misldtan, Ger. mistel;. 
the tan of the Anglo-Saxon name means a tine or 
prong, a shoot of a tree ; mistel is of uncertain 
etymology, but probably the same, in me.aning at 
least, as the L.atin viscus), a genus { Vheum) of sm.all 
parasitical shrubs of the natural order Loranthacca:. 
Tliis order is exogenous, and contains more than 400 
known species, mostly tropical and parasites. The 
leaves are entire, almost nciweless, thick and fleshy, 
and without stipules. The flowers of many species 
are showy. The calyx arises from a tube or rim, 
avhich sometimes assumes the appearance of a calyx, 
and is so regarded by many botanists ; wh.at others 
deem the coloured c.alyx being viewed by them as a 
corolla of 4 or 8 petals or segments. Within this 
are the st.amens, as numerous as its divisions, and 
opposite to them. The ovary is one-ccllcd, with a 
solitary ovule ; the fruit one-seeded, generally succu- 
lent. — The only British species of thfs order is the 
CojniON M. ( F. album), a native also of the greater 
part of Europe, grow’ing on many kinds of trees, 
p.articularly on the apple, and others botanically 
allied to it, as the pear, service, 'and hawthorn; 
sometimes, also, on syc.amorcs, limes, poplars, locust- 
trees, and firs, but very rarely on oaks (contrary to 
the common belief). It is very plentiful in some 
parts of the south of England, its evergreen lc.aves 


giving a peculiar .appe.arance to the orehtirds in 
winter, when the 'bushes of M. are very conspicuous 
among the naked branches of the trees ; but it is 
very local. It is not a native of Scotland, though 
found naturalised in v.arious places. The stems ai-e 
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dichotomous (i. e., divide by forking) ; the le.aves aro 
opposite, of a yellowish-green colour, obovato-lancoo- 
late, obtuse. The flowers are inconspicuous, and 
grow in sm.all heads at the ends and in the divisions 
of the branches, the male and female flowers on 
separ.ato plants. The berries are about the size 
of currants, white, tr.anslncent, and full of a very 
viscid juice, which serves to attach the seeds to 
branches, where they take root when they ger- 
minate, the radicle always turning tow.ards the 
branch, whether on its upper or under side. The 
M. derives its nourishment from the living tissue of 
the tree on which it groavs, and from which it seems 
to spring as if it were one of its own br.anches. The 
berries arc a favourite food of thrushes. Bird-lime 
is made from them .and from the bark. The M. was 
intimately connected with many of the superstitions 
of the ancient Germans and of the British Druids. 
In the northern mythology, B.alder is s.aid to have 
been sl.ain with a spear of mistletoe. Among the 
Celts, the M. which grew on the oak was in peculiar 
esteem for m.agic.al virtues. Traces of the ancient 
regard for the JI. still remain in some old English 
and German customs, as kissing under the M. at 
Christmas. The M. was at one time in high repute 
as a remedy for epilepsy .and convulsions, but it 
seems to possess no decided medicinal properties. — 
Loranthus Europaais, a shrub very similar to the 
M., but with flowers in racemes, is plentifiU 'in some 
parts of the south of Europe, and very frequently 
grows on oaks. — L. odoratus, a Nepaiilese species, 
has very fragrant flowers. 

MISTRAL, hllSTRAOU, or MAESTRAL, the 
Provenjal designation of the Caurus or Corns of 
the Romans, is a north-west wind which at cert.ain 
seasons of the year prev.ails on the south coast of 
France, Its approach is heralded by a sudden 
change of the temperature, from the most geni.al 
warmth to jiiorcing cold ; the air is felt to be purer, 
and more easily inhaled, tlie azure of the sky is 
undimmed by cloud, and the stars shine by night with 
extraordinary and sp.arkling brightness ; this last 
appearance is an infallible prognostic. The Mistral 
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tlien comes in sudden gusts, struggling •witli tlic 
local aerial currents, Fut its fast increasing ^dolence 
soon overcomes all op^iosition. In a few hours, it 
has dried up the soil, dispersed the vapours of the 
atmosphere, and raised a dangerous tumult among 
the waters of the ^lediterranean. The Mistral blows 
with its greatest force from the end of autumn to 
the beginning of spring, and causes much damage to 
the fruit-trees in blossom, and often to the field- 
crops. It is a terror to the mariners of the gulfs of 
Lyon and Valence, and even the most hardy seaman 
makes all haste to a harbour of refuge. 'The most 
probable cause of the !Mistr.al is the derangement of 
atmospheric equilibrium produced by the cold con- 
densed air of tlie Alps and Cevennes rushing in to 
supply the vacuum produced by the expansion of the 
air in the warm southern provinces of Franee, and 
on the surface of the Mediterrane.an. This wind is 
very appropriately denominated by the Italians 
Maestro. 

MISTRE'TTA, a torvn of the island of Sicily, C7 
miles west-south-west of Messina, capit.al of a dis- 
trict. Pop. (1S71) 11,218. It occupies a healthy 
situation near the northern coast, in the vicinity of 
the river Nebrodoii. 

MITAKSHAUA is the name of several com- 
mcntatorial works in Sanscrit, for instance, of a 
commentary on the text-book of the Vedftnta phil- 
osophy, of a comment.ary on the Mlmunsk work of 
ICumilrila, of a commentary on the Br'ihad.'lran'yaka 
(see Veda), &c. The most renowned work, how- 
ever, bearing tin's title is a detailed commentary by 
Vijnfincs'wara (also called Vijninandtha), on the law- 
book of Y.^jnav.alkya (q. v.) j and its authority and 
influence are so gre.at that ‘ it is received in all the 
schools of Hindu law from Benares to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of India as tlie chief 
groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, and 
ns an authority from which they rarely dissent’ (cf. 
two treatises on the Hindu Law of inheritance, 
translated by H. T. Colcbrooko, Calcutta, ISIO). 
Most of the other renowned law-books of recent 
date, such as the Smr'iti-Chandrikh, which prevails 
in the south of India, the Chintflman'i, Virainitro- 
daya, and MayClkha. which are authoritative sever- 
ally in MithiUl, Benares, and with the Mahrattas, 
poiierally defer to the decisions of the M. ; the 
liilyabhfiga of Jimftt.avfihana alone, which is 
adopted uy the Bengal school, differs on almost 
every disputed point from the M., and does not 
acknowledge its authority. The M., following 
the arrangement of its text-work, the code of 
Yhjnavalkya, treats in its first part of duties in 
gonor.al ; in its second, of private aud administrative 
law ; in its third, of purilic.ation, penance, devotion, 
and so forth ; but, since it frequently quotes other 
legislators, expounding their te.xts, .and contrasting 
them with those of Yfijnavalkya, it is not merely 
n commenhavy, but supplies the place of a regular 
digest. The text of the M. has been edited several 
times in India, An excellent translation of its 
chapter ‘On Inheritance’ was published by Cole- 
brooko in the work above referred to ; and its 
explanation of Yfijuavalkya is followed by the same 
celebrated scholar in his Digest of Hindu Law (3 
vols. Calcutta and London, 1801), when translating 
p.assage3 from this ancient author. 

MITE, a name sometimes given to the Acarides 
generally (see AcAnus) ; sometimes only to those of 
them which have the feet formed for walking, and 
the mouth not furnished with a sucker formed of 
laucet-like plates, as in the Ticks (q. v.), but avith 
mandibles. All of them are small creatures; the 
species are very numerous; they feed chiefly on 
decaying animal aud vegetable substances, or are 
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par.asitic.al on quadrupeds, birds, and insects. The 
Cheese M. (Acans? domesliciis, figured in the article 
Ac.uius) is one of the best known species ; another 
is the Flour M. {A. farinas), too 'common among 
flonr, in both of which the body is covered with 
hairs very l.arge in proportion to its size, and 
c.apable of a considerable amount of motion. The 
Sugar iM. {A. saccharinns) swarms in almost all 
soft sugar; but refined and cryst.allised'teug.ar seems 
to defy its mandibles, and is free of it. The surface 
of jelly and preserves, when it has begun to become 
dry, is often covered with multitudes of very sm.aU 
mites. A species of M. is the e.ause of Itch (q. v.) ; 
and many of the lower animals aro infested by 
parasites of this tribe. Beetles may often be seen 
absolutely loaded by a species which preys on them ; 
and bird-fanciers regard with the utmost horror the 
Red M., which Inrlcs in crcWces of cages and 
aviaries, and sucks the blood, and eats the feathei’s 
of their inmates. 

MITPORD, Marv Russule, a well-known 
English authoress, was the only child of a physi- 
ciau, and was horn at Alrcsford, Hants, December 
IG, 17SC. At the age of ten, she was sent to a 
bo.arding-school at Chelsea, and also placed under 
the guidance and tuition of a Miss Rowden, a 
lady of a literary turn, who had already educated 
Lady C.aroline Lamb, and was destined to be the 
instructress of Miss Landon and of Fanny Kemble. 
During the five years she spent here, she rc.a'd 
with avidity, studying the tragic authors of France, 
Shakspearo, and the early dramatists of England. 
At the ago of fifteen, she returned home, and 
before she was twenty, sho published three volumes 
of poetry. These having been severely castigated 
by the Quarterly Review, she' applied herself to 
writing tales and sketches for the magazines. The 
profession she had .adopted from taste she was 
obliged to continue from necessity, for the spend- 
tlu-ift habits of her father, a good-natured but 
careless gentleman, had cxlmusted a competent 
fortune, and left him dependent on his daughter. 
The first volume of Our Village appeared in 1824, 
.and the series of five volumes avas completed in 
1832. Of the more important of her dramatic 
woi-ks, Julian was first performed in 1823; the 
Foscari in 1S2G ; and Rienei in 1828— aR of them, 
and especi.olly the last, with success. Among her 
other important works, are Recollections of a 
Literary Life (3 vols. 1852) ; Atherton (a novel, S 
vols. 1851) and other Tales; and in 1854, sho also 
published a collected edition of her Dramatic Works, 
in two volumes. In 1838, she received a pension 
from government, but neither this nor the growing 
ill-he.alth of her later years, induced her to relax 
her literary industry. She died at her residence, 
Sw.allowfield Cottage, near Reading, January 10, 
1855. 

Successful both as a compiler and an author. Miss 
M. has produced many interesting volumes ; but her, 
fame — if the admiring respect for an amiable lady 
.and a woman of graceful literary genius may be so 
called — rests chiefly on the sketches of country lifo 
which compose Oar Village. These sketches are 
chiefly memor.able for their style, which, if not 
witty, is vivacious, genial, and humorous ; the 
outcome at once of a good heart, an active brain, 
and a fine fancy. 

MITFORD, William, was born in London, 
February 10, 1744, and studied at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, but left the university without taking 
his degree. In 17G1, he succeeded to the family 
estate ; and in 17C9, became a captain in the South 
Hampshire Militia, in which capacity he made the 
acquaintqnce of Gibbon, then a major of the same. 
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by V mlvice and encouragement he u’as induced 
to nn'i' rral:e a history of Greece. M.’s first avork, 
cntiM' li -la Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony 
ill L'lhynays, and of the Mechanism of Verse, 
jVijr/'rii and Ancient, appeared in 1774; hut hy 
far iiis moit imiiortant publication rvas his History 
of (!)■' ‘se, tliu first volume of ivhich appeared in 
ITSl. and the last in ISIS. It is a pugnacious, 
01 ‘inioiiritivc, one-sided, and even fanatical produc- 
tiiin. The author is an intense hater of democracy, 
and can see in Ifiiilip of hlacedon nothing but a 
gii.at state, sman, and in Demosthenes, nothing but 
an oi.atnrieal demagogue. Yet his zeal, which so 
often ieil him astray, also urged him, for the very 
pin po-'e of substantiating his views, to search more 
minutely and critically than his predecessors into 
certain portions of Greek history, and the conse- 
fjuence was that M.’s work held the highest place 
in the opinion of scholars until the appear.ance of 
Thirlwall and Groto. He died February 8, 1827. 

SIITHRAS (cf. Sanscrit Mitrom, friend), the 
highest of the trVenty-eight second-class divinities 
of the ancient Persian Pantheon, the Ized (Zend. 
Yazata) or Genius of the Sun, and ruler of the uni- 
verse. Protector and supporter of man iu this life, 
he watches over his soul in the next, defending it 
acrainsE the impure spirits, and transferring it into 
the realms of eternal bliss. Ho is all-sceing and 
all-hearing, and, armed with a club — his weapon 
against Ahriman and the evil Hews — he unceasingly 
‘ runs his course ’ betiveen heaven and earth. The 
ancient monuments represent him as a beautiful 
youth, dressed in Phrygian garb, kneeling upon an 
o.x, into whose neck he plunges a knife; several 
minor, varying, allegorical emblems of the sun and 
his course, surrounding the group. At times, he is 
also represented as a lion, or tlie head of a lion. 
The most important of -his many festivals was his 
birtlida}’, celebrated on the 25th of Decembei', the 
day subsequently fixed — against all evidence — as 
the birthday of Christ. Tlie worship of M. early 
found its way into Romo, and the mysteries of M. 
{Hierocoracica, Coracica Sacra), which fell in the 
spring equinox, were famous even among the many 
Roman .''o.stivals. Tlie ceremonies observed in the 
initiation to these mj'steries — symbolical of the 
struggle liet^voen Ahiiman and Oi-muzd (the Good 
and the Evil) — ^were of the most extraordinary and to 
a certain degree even dangerous character. Baptism 
and the partaking of a mystical liqmd, consisting of 
flour and water, to be drunk with the utterance of 
sacred formulas, were among the inaugurative acts. 
The seven degrees — according to the number of the 
planets — were, 1. Soldiers : 2. Lions (in the case of 
men), or Hyojnas (in that of women) : 3. Ravens : 4. 
Degree of Perses : 5. of Oromios : G. of Helios : 7. of 
Fathers — the highest — who were also called Eagles 
and Hawks. At first, of a merry character — ^thus the 
king of Persia was allowed to get drunk only on the 
Feast of the Mysteries — the solemnities gradually 
assumed a severe and rigorous aspect. From 
Persia, the cultus of M. and the mysteries were 
imported into Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, &c., and 
it is not unlikely that in some parts human sacri- 
fices were connected with this worship. Through 
Rome, where this worship, after many vain endeav- 
ours, was finally suppressed in 378 A.D., it may he 
presumed that it fmmd its way into the west and 
north of Europe; and many tokens of its former 
existence in Germany, for instance, are still to be 
found, such as the M. monuments at Hedernheim, 
near Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, and at other places. 
Among the chief authorities on this subject are 
Anquetil du Perron, Creuzer, Silvestre de Sacy, 
Lajard, 0. MUller (Dcnlcmuler d. alten Kunst). See 
Guebees, Paesees, Zendavesta. 


MITHRIDA'TES (more properly, Mitheadates, 
a name formed from the Persian Mithras, or Mithra, 
‘the sun,’ and an 'Aryan root da, to give ; hence 
‘sun-given’ or ‘sun-born’ prince), the name of 
several kings of Pontus, Armenia, Commagene, 
Parthia, and the-Bosporus, all of whom have sunk 
into insignificance, -with the exception of M. VI. 
of Pontus, sumamed Eupatoe and Dionysus, but 
more generally known as M. THE Geeat. Little 
is known of his early career. He succeeded his 
f.ather, jirobably about 120 B. c., while under 13 
years of age, and soon after subdued the tribes who 
bordered on the Euxine, as far as the Chersonesus 
Taurica (Crimea), and after the death of Parysatis, 
incorporated the kingdom of the Bosporus with his 
dominions. The jealous behaviour of the Homans, 
and the promptings of his own ambitious spirit, now 
incited him to invade Cappadocia and Bithynia, 
but a wholesome fear of the power of the Great 
Republic induced him to restore his conquests. 
The First Mithridalic War was commenced by the 
king of Bithynia (88 b. c.), who, at the instigation 
of the Romans, invaded Pontus. M. sent an ambas- 
sador to Rome to complain of this treatment, but 
he was sent back with an evasive reply. M. 
immediately commenced hostilities, and his generals 
repeatedly defeated the Asiatic levies of the Romans, 
and he himself took possession of Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, Plnygia, and the Roman possessions in Asia 
Minor, the' inhabitants of which last hailed him 
as a deliverer. By his orders, a great massacre 
of the Romans took place, in which, according to 
one account, 80,000, and according to another, 
150,000 were slam. He also sent throe powerful 
armies to aid the Greeks in their rebellion, but the 
disastrous battles of Chajronoa and Orchomenus 
broke his power in that country. He was, however, 
driven from Pergamus (85 B. c.) by Flavius Fimbria, 
and reduced to the necessity of making peace with 
Sulla, relinquishing all his conquests in Asia, giving 
up 70 war-galleys to the Romans, and paying 2000 
talents. OThe wanton aggressions of Murena, the 
Roman legate, gave rise to the Second Mithridalic 
War, in 83 B.C. M. was whoUy successful in this 
war, but peace was concluded on the status quo, 81 
B.C. M. felt, however, that this was merely a truce, 
and lost no time in preparing for a third,contest, in 
alliance with Tigranes, king of Armenia, the next 
most powerful monarch of Asia. Tigranes seized 
Cappadocia, 76 B.c., and M., in the following year, 
'invaded Bithynia, commencing the Third Mithri- 
datic War. Si. formed an alliance with Sertorius 
(q. V.), and obtained the services of Roman officers 
of the Marian party, who trained his army after 
the Roman manner. The arms of M. were at 
first successful; but afterwards the Roman consul 
LucuUus (q. v.) compelled him to take refuge 
with Tigranes, 72 B.c. Lucullus then conquered 
Pontus, defeated Tigranes, 69 B.C., at Tigrano- 
certa, and both Tigranes and M. at Artaxata, 68 
B.C. M., however, recovered possession of Pontus. 
After the war had lingered for some time, ’Cneius 
Pompeius (see Pojibey), completed the work of 
Lucullus, 66 B.c., defeating M. on the Euphrates, 
and compelling him to flee to the Bosporus. Here 
his indomitable spirit prompted him to form a 
new scheme of vengeance, which was, however, 
frustrated by the rebellion of his son, Pharnaces, 
who' besieged him iu Pantioapaceum. Deeming 
his cause hopeless’, M. put an end to his own life, 
63 B.C. M. was a specimen of the true eastern 
despot, but he possessed great ability, and extra- 
ordinary energy and perseverance. His want of 
success was owing not to his defects as a general, but 
to the impossibility of raising and training an army 
capable of coping with the Roman legions, and his 


system of tactics during the third Mithridatio -war 
plainly shews his thorough conTiction of this fact. 
He had received a Greek education at Sinope, could 
speak no less than 25 different languages and 
dialects, and possessed considerable love for the arts, 
of which liis magnificent collections of pictures, 
statues, and engraved gems were a proof. In the 
estimation of the Komans, he w.as the most formid- 
able opponent they ever encountered, and occasional 
reports of his various successes spread the utmost 
terror among them. 

MITKE, the point or line of union of mouldings 
meeting at an angle. 

lillTRE (Lat. mitra, also infida), the head-dress 
worn in solemn church services by bishops, abbots, 
and certain other prelates in the Western Churcli. 
Tho name, .as prob.ably the om-ament itself, is 
borrowed from tho orient.als, .although, in its present 
form, it is not in use in the Greek Church, or in 
any other of tho cluirchcs of the various c.astem 
rites. Tho avostern mitre is .a t.all, tongue-shaped 
c.ap, terminating in a twofold jioint, which is 


‘cloven tongues,’ in the 
form of which the Holy 
/;'S Ghost was imp.artcd to 

the apostie.s, and is fur- 
^ nislicd with two fl.aps, 

( ^ ] " Ihch fall behind over the 

f ! shoiilder.'i. Opinion is 

1 L much divided as to the 

j ■( H date at which tho mitre 

^ first came into use. 

hfitro. Eusebius, Gregorj* of 

N.aii.anr.us, Epiplianius, 
and others spc.ak of an ornamented head-dress, 
worn in tho churcli ; but there is no very c.arly 
monument or jiictorial representation which c.'cliibits 
any licad-covcring at all resembling tho modem 
mitre. From the 9th c., however, it is found in 
use, .although not universally ; and inst.anccs are 
recorded in which tho jiopcs grant permission to 
certain hishops to wear tho mitre ; a.s, for example, 
l/co r\ . to Anschar, Bisliop of H.ambnrg, in tho *Jth 
century. Tho material used in the manufacture of 
the initrc is a*cry various, often consisting of most 
costly stuffs, studded witli gold and precious stones. 
Tiio_ colour and material differ according to flio 
festival or the service in wliicli tiio mitre is n.scd, 
and tliero is a special pnaj’cr in the consecration 
service of liisliops, used in investing tho new bishop 
avitli Ills mitre. The mitre of the pope is of peculiar 
form, and is called by the name Tiara (a. a-.). 
Although the iiiitro projierly belougs to bishops 
onl3’, its use is also permitted hj- special privilege 
to certain abbots, to provosts of some ilistinguishcd 
cathedral chajitors, and to a few other dignitaries. 
See Binterim, Dcnhicilniinlxitcn dcr KirdiX, 1 B. 
2 Til., p. SIS. 

Tho mitre, as an ornament, seems to li.aa’c 
deseended in the earliest times from bishop to 
bishop. Among tho Cottonian MSS., is an order, 
dated 1st Jiil.v, ‘1 Henrj' VL, for the delivery to 
Archbishop Chichcly of the mitre avhich had heen 
woiai by his 2ircdeccssor. It w.as in some c.ascs a 
veiy costl3’ ornament, Arclibisliop Peclicliam’s new 
mitre, ill 12SS, cost £173, 4s. Id. In England, since 
the Boform.atioii, tho niitro is no longer a p,art of 
the cpiscop.al costume, but it is placed over the 
shield of an arclihishop or bislioii, inste.ad of a crest. 
The mitre of .a bisliop has its lower rim surrounded 
with a fillet of gold ; but the Archbishops of C.anter- 
buiy and York are in tho jiraotico of encircling 
theirs with .a duc.al coronet, a us.ago of late d.ate 
and doubtful propriot3'. The Bishop of Durham 


supposed to symbolise the 
‘ cloven tongues,’ in the 




surrounds his mitre with an earl’s coronet, in conse- 
quence of being titular Coimt Palatine of Diirh.am, 
and Earl of Sedbnrgh. Before the custom w.as 
introduced of hishops impaling tho insignia of their 
sees uath their family arras, they sometimes differ- 
enced their p.atem.al coat by the addition of a mitre. 
Mitres are rare as a charge in her.aldr3>’, hut are 
sometimes borne as a crest, p.articularly in German3', 
to’ indic.ate that the he.arcrs were feudatories, or 
dependencies of ancient ahbo3’S. 

IMITSCHERLICH, EiLn.vr.ti, a distinguished 
Pi'ussi.an chemist, w.as horn at breuende, near Jena, 
in 1791, and died at Berlin in 1S03. In ISll, he 
proceeded to the universit5' of Heidelberg, where 
he_ devoted himself to history, phiIolog3’', and 
oricnt.al l.angnages ; .and lie continued tho study of 
these subjects at Paris and Gottingen. It seems to 
li.avo been at the last-named universit3' that (1S14 
or 1S15) lie first turned his attention to geology 
and mincr.alogy, chcmistr3' and ph3’sics, and it w.as 
not till ISIS, when ho w.as at Berlin, th.at he selected 
chemistry ns his spcci.al study. His observ.ations 
on the striking similarity between tlie or3"st.alline 
form and tlio cncmic.al composition of the arseniates 
and the phosphates, led to liis discovery of the law 
of Isomoriffiism (q. v.), the imiiort.ance of avhich w.as 
so full3- rcco^iscd h3’ Berzelius, tliat he invited the 
3'oung cliomist. in 1S19, to Stoekliolm, avhorc ho 
studied till 1S21, avlicn, on tho death of Klaproth, 
lie was, on the strong recommendation of Berzelius, 
Appointed to tlio vacant chair of chomistr3’ at Berlin. 
One of liis c.arlicst discoveries after his appointment 
w.as th.at of tho double cryst.allino form of sulphur, 
tho first observed case of Dimorphism. See Dimoii- 
rnous. His investigations regarding the formation of 
artifici.al minerals, and his memoirs on Benzine and 
on the Formation of Ether must ho classed amongst 
liis_ most important contributions to clicmistr3’; hut 
it is m.ainl3' on tho discovery of Isomoqfiiism .and 
Dimorjihism th.at liis reputation avill finally rest 
His principal work is liis Lchrhuch dcr Chcmic, 
begun in 1S29, and concluded in 1S41. It has 
jiasscd through five edition", and is especially 
v.aluahle for the clc.ar and simple av.a5* in which 
ho has brought ra.atliem.atics and ph3’sics to bear 
iqion the subject. Ho av.as an honoraia,’’ member of 
almost .all the great scientific societies, and received 
the gold medal from the Royal Societ3’ of London 
for his discovciy of tlio law of Isomoriffiism. 

jMI'TTATT, or MITAT7, the chief town of the 
govemment of Coiirland, in European Russia, is 
situated on the right bank of the Aa, 2.7 miles soutb- 
avest of Riga, and was founded in 1271 b3’tbo grand 
iii.aster of tlie Teutonic Kiiiglits. It w.as amioxod 
to Russia in 1795. Pop. (ISti?) 23,100, the majority 
of whom .aro Germans b3’ birth or dcscoiit, 1000 .are 
Jeavs, .and only a foav Russians. Tho toavn is indiffer- 
entl3- built, tho houses being cliiefl3’- of wood, and 
painted of a green or hroavn colour. Tlie most 
important buildings aro tho old castle — now tho 
scat of tho goa-emor of the iiroarince — four cliuvchcs, 
an .astronoinic.al obsora-.ator3-, a public library, a 
niusciini, and a numhor of educational and charit.ahlo 
institutions. As regards commcrco and industi^q 
tho town occiqiics onl3' the third place in the 
goa’crnmciit, its iirincip.al product being articles of 
japanned iron and tin ; there is an export trade in 
hemp, flax, and corn. M. is the aadntcr residence 
of tho gentry of tlie surrounding countr3’, and was 
for some time the abode of Louis XVIII. 

MI'TTIJIUS, an English l.aaa'-term for a aawlt by 
aadiich .a record is transierred out of one court into 
another. 

MITYLE'KE. See Lesbos. 


MIXED MAEKTAGES— MIXED EACES. 


r.IIXED jMAEEIAGES. In -rarioua countries 
I oi Euroj)C, marriages 'behvecn persons of different 
relicions bcliet have cither been prohibited or put 
under restrictions. The canon larr forbade marriages 
Iiotn'ecn Cliristians and non-Christians ; at one time, 
it merely discouraged, at another altogether pro- 
hibited the marriage of orthodox Christians ■mith 
heret'.es. Subsequently to the Eeformation, p.apal 
I dispensations sverc in use to be granted for marriages 
I betVecn Catholics and Protestants, svith the condi- 
) tion annexed, that the cliildren should be brought 
I up in the Catholic faitln During the latter* part of 
■ the ITlh c.. parents seem to hare been left at liberty 
to make svliat agreement tbej’ pleased on this head; 
I and in default of their making any, it sras presumed 
I that the children ivnuld follosr tho religion of their 
father. In the middle of the ISth c., the validity 
of mi.xcd marriages, even sshen celebnated 1)3' the 
cml magistrate, svas recognised h3' the jjapal court; 
I and under Xapoleon’s rule, tho3' hceame common, 

' ■n-ithout stipulations as to tlic cliddron. The events 
1 of 1S15 restored sufficient influence to the Eoman 
I Catliolic Church, to enable the clergy to put in force 
i a nile h}’ Tvhich they could refuse to celebrate such 
I marriages srithout an assurance that the children 
' svould be brought up C.atholics. By the law of 
1 man)' of tho German states, tho clcrg5nn.an of the 
I bride was the onl)' person who could compolently’ 

I officiate, and an engagement of this Iciud w.as often 
j not only repugnant to tho father as a Proteskant, 

! but illeg.d. Conflicts followed between t!>e civil 
' and occlcsiastic.al authorities, avliioh bare .sometimes 
I been obviated b3' the priest, on wlioni the law 
i impo'es tlie cclobnation of tbo marriage, not pro- 
j noiuicing llio nupti.al benediction, but giving bis pro- 
; senco as a witness along with two other avitnessos 
I avhen the parties declared themselves hnsb.and .and 
; wife — .a kind of marriage whoso v.alidity is per- 
' feotly rc'’ognised by tho canon law. In Spain, 
j marriages between Catholics and Protestants have 
j sometimes t.akon place in this w.a3’, avoiding the 
I stipulations otherwise necessary regarding the 
I children. 

I There w.as, till l,atcl5', a gro.at diversity' in tho 
j state of tho law of mi.vcd marriages in different 
I p.arts of Oermany. Prussia w.as the fir.st state to 
I do away tne former restrictions by tho iccognition 
j of a civil ceremony .alone as that wliicli constitutes 
I _ marri.age in tho eye of the law. Until th.at change, 
tho letter of tlio law provided that tlio children 
i sliould 1)0 brought up in the faith of their f.ather, 
and no compacts to tlio contraiy were allowed. 
Practically, however, tho law avas largely' evaded, 
no one having a recognised interest to object to the 
fnlfilmciit of rucli agreements. In Eav.aria, mixed 
marriages might bo performed cither by Protestant 
j or Cathcrlio clergymen ; and the siiouscs had it in 
tlieir jiower to make avhat arrangements they 
pleased regarding the children before or after m.ar- 
ri.agc ; but if no such arrangements happened to 
] have been made, tlio children wore brought up in 
i tho religion of their father. In Saxony, and a-arioiis 
I other German st.atcs, tho spousoa might, before 
I marriage, make what arraugciiieiits they liked as to 
j tho religion of their children ; hut if tliey' had made 
I none, the law obliged tliem to be brought up in the 
, faitli of tiicir father. A bill for rendering civil 
j marriage obligatory throughout the empire was 
I brought lioforo tlio Ecichstag in 1874, and passed 
I in 1875, thus extending tlio system of Prussia to 
all other German states. Tliis hill cnahlcs men and 
women to he married independently of the comsent 
of the clergy (not .always easily obtained in C.atlio- 
lic districts), or of tbo difference of tbeir religious 
beliefs. It .also allows of cliildren being left mi- 
baptised, and brought up without being assigned 


to any religious denomin.ation whatsoever. In Aus- 
tria, the interposition of the Catholic jiriest is 
required in marriages between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. He need not, however, give the sacer- 
dotal benediction ; his passive assistance only is 
required, cither iji taking the declaration of the 
parties, which is followed by a Protestant ceremony, 
or by bemg present as a witness at the Protestant 
ceremony. MHien the husband is Catholic, all the 
children must be brought up Catholics ; when the 
hnsh.and is Protestant and the wife Catholic, tho 
sons follow the f.ather and the daughters tho 
mother. In Denmark, stipulations may he made 
before or after m.arriagc, and can be altered by 
mutual consent of the p.arents, or, in some cases, even 
after tbo death of one of them. Mixed marriages 
avere, till lately', altogctlicr prohibited in some of the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, but they are now 
authorised in all tho cantons by tbo feder.al laws. 
It is generally tho clergy'man of the husband’s 
creed who officiates, hut at Zurich tho ceremony is 
performed in both chiu-ohes. In most cases, the 
children arc required to be educated in the religion 
of their father. 

In most German states, marriages between Chris- 
ii.ans and Jews or Jloliammedans used to be inter- 
dicted ; but after 1849, the prohibitions avero in 
individual cases dispensed with. In Denmark, sneh 
m.arriages liavo been permitted, on condition of 
the cliildren being brought n]) Protestants. In 
Enssia, the members of Both Greek and Eoman 
commnnious are prohibited from intermarrying avith 
non-CUristians : members of tho orthodox Greek 
Church cannot marry Greek sectaries ; but aadien an 
orthodox Eussian marries a Protestant or C.atholio, 
the benediction must be given in tbo Greek Church, 
and the children h.aptizod in tho Greek communion. 
When the parents are of different religions, but 
neither belongs to tho Greek Church, ante-nuptial 
stipulations avill he gia-cn offoct to ; it none have 
been made, tlio sons follow tho father’s faith, the 
daughters the mother’s. 

In France, tho law rcg.ards marri.age as a purely 
ciaril contract, and recognises only' the oml celebra- 
tion, aa-hicb is completely separated from tho reli- 
gious rite. As the faith of the parents is not t.aken 
cognizance of, questions rcg.arding the religions edu- 
cation of tho children cannot ariso before tbo cia-il 
tribunals. 

The only restriction to aahich mixed mairi.ages 
arc noav subjected in rny part of the United King- 
dom is imposed by act 19 Geo. II. c. 13, applicable 
to Ireland only', that a marriage celohr.ated by a 
Catliolic priest between a Eoman Catholic and a 
Protestant, or a person who within twelve months 
has been or professed to be a Protestant, or between 
two Protestants, is null. 

5IIXED EACES. Tho subject of mixed races 
is one intimately connected with an enlarged 
study' of ethnology. It involves a consideration 
of the phenomena attendant upon tho sexual imion 
between indiridiials belonging to different v.arieties 
of the human race ; as, for instance — adopting tlio 
classification of Blnmcnhach — ^between tho Eui'opean 
and the negro or the American Indian ; or between 
the American Indian and tho negro ; or between 
any of these tliree and individuals belonging to 
the Jlalay and Mongolian varieties. It is well 
understood that siioli unions arc in general proliflo ; 
and not only so, hut that their offspring is likonnso 
prolific ; and this fact is much relied upon by some 
ethnologists, .as an argument in favour of the unity 
of the human race. 'Phey reason thus : Were the 
different v.arieties of mankind distinct species, as 
has been frequently alleged, then it would necessarily 
follow that the offspring of such unions avould prove 
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as unfruitful as those between the horse and the ass, 
the goat and the sheep, the wolf and the dog ; and 
similarly with respect to the hybrids among birds, 
insects, and plants. To sum up, in the words of 
Br Prichard, the best exponent of this school of 
ethnology: ‘It seems to bo the wcU-cstablislied 
result of inquiries into the various tribes of org.anisod 
beings, that the 'perpetuation of hybrids, whether 
of plants or animals, so as to produce new and 
intermediate tribes, is impossible. Now, unless all 
these observations are erroneous, or capable of some 
explanation that has not yet been pointed out, they 
load, u-ith the strongest force of analogical reason- 
ing, to the conclusion, that a number of different 
ti-fbes, such as the various races of men, must cither 
be inc.apable of intermixing their stock, and thus 
always fated to remain separate from each other, 
or, if the contrary should be the fact, that all the 
races to whom the remark applies, arc proved by 
it to belong to the same species.’ Dr Prichard 
further observes, that so far from such unions 
between members of different varieties of the human 
race proving unfruitful, or their offspring imfniitful, 
the very oiiposito is the case, as, for instance, in 
unions between the negro and the European, the 
most strongly marked varieties of our race. * If 
wo inquire,’ ho says, ‘ into the facts which relate 
to the intermixture of negroes and Europeans, it 
will be impossible to doubt tho tendency of the so- 
termed hlulattoes to increase. The men of colour, 
or tho mixed race between tho Creoles and the 
negroes, arc in many of the West India Islands a 
r.apidly increasing people, and it would bo very 
prob.ablo that they will eventually become the 
permanent masters of those islands, were it not 
for tile great numerical superiority of tho genuine 
negroes. In many parts of America, they arc also 
very numerous.' It is to America, indeed, both 
north and south, that um must chielly look for 
tho numerous and varied phenomena resulting from 
this intomiixturo of races ; for there we have not 
only tho negro and the European minding their 
blood, but tho negro and tho Americ.an Indian, the 
European and the Indian, and the offspring of c.ach 
of these with tho offspring of the other, or with 
members of cither of tho parent stocks ; added to 
which, of hate years, the Chinese (of Mongolian 
race or variety) have appeared u|Hin the scene, thus 
contributing greatly to the number of what .are 
termed human hijlirids. All these, liowca'cr, are 
not equally fertile ; and with respect even to the 
JIulattoc.s, it is alleged by uTiters of the hlorton 
school of ethnology that they do not perpetuate 
tlicmsch'cs for many generations. * Nature,’ says 
Squier, rather dogmatieallj’, ‘ perpetuates no human 
hybrids — as, for instance, a permanent race of 
hiul.attocs.’ And Dr Nott, adopting tho classifi- 
cation of species laid doum by Dr Morton — namely. 
Remote Specks, in which hybrids are never pro- 
duced ; Allied Species, avhich jirodiice, inter S'-, an 
unfertile offspring ; and Proximate Species, which pro- 
duce with each other a fertile offspring — is of opinion 
that it is only by the union of southern or dark- 
Ekiiinod Europeans avith negroes that _thorouglil3- 
prolific Mulattocs are oiigcndercd, avhich is not 
the case in unions occurring between individuals 
of tho Anglo-Saxon and negro races. In arria-iiig 
at this conclusion, wo cannot help thinking that 
the author has been helped foraa'ard by the strong 
prejudice existing in tho Southern States against 
.all taint of negro blood. A more imparti.al avritcr. 
Professor Wilson, in his Prehistoric Man, obsera-cs : 
‘ There arc upavards of four millions of jicoplo of 
African blood in the United Skates, and cortainlj' 
not less than ten millions throughout tho continent 
and islands of North and South America, and 
jOC 


of these the larger proportion consists of hybrids. 
. , . . It is impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty how far the hybrid coloured population of 
the United States is c.apable of permanency, 
cither by the development of a fixed hybrid type, 
or by continuous fertility, until the predominant 
primaiy tj-pe reasserts its power, by their return 
to that of tho original aadiite or bl.ack p.arent, so 
long as the mixed breed is constantly .augmented 
in the Southern St.ates by means .at variance with 
tho natural and moral relations of social life.’ As 
it is, the avcight of evidence appears to be in favour 
of Dr Prichard’s view; but until the doctrine of 
hj'briditj' is better understood, and a more satis- 
factory .answer to the vexed question, ‘ What is 
species?’ has been supplied to us, we must deem 
it idle to pronounce dogm.atic.ally on the subject. 
Sec HvmiiD and SrEciES. We conclude with a 
list of half-castes given by Dr Tschiidi, ‘with a 
few additions from other sources,’ jn-inted in tbe 
appendix to Professor Wilson’s valuable work just 
mcntionccL 


White, . 
White, . 
White, . 

Nepro, N. A., 
Kegro, S. A., 
Negro, . 

Negto, 

Ncgio, 

Negro, . 

Negro, 

Negro, . 
Indmn, 
Imlion, . 

Indian, 
Indian, . 

Indian, 
Indian, . 
Indian, . 
Mulatto, , 

Mulatto, 
Mulatto, . 


Uolher. 

Ncirro, 
Indian, . 

Nepro, 
Mulatto, « 

Mestizo, . 

Cblnese, . 

Cuortorono, 
Quintero, 
Indian, • 
Indian, , 

Mulatta, » 
Mestirn, 
Chinese, . 
Zamba, , 

Caartcronn, 
Qaintcronn, 
Mulatta, . 


Cbino-cbolo, 

Caortcrono, 
Quintero, 
Znmba, • 

Slestizn, . 
Chinn, . » 


nuTf-ciitp. 

Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

Chino, 

Canrlcron. 

(Creole, only distinguished 
< from the ^vbite by a pale 
( brown complesion, 
Chlno-blanco. 

Quintero. 

White. 

Zambo or Cariboco. 
Mameluco. 

Znmbo-ncgro or Cubra. 

MulnttO'Oscuro. 

Znmbo-Cblno. 

JZambo - negro (pcffcctly 
I black). 

Mulatto (rather dork). 
Pardoc. 

ChlnO'Oscuro. 

JMcstizo'Clnro (frcqocntly 
( very beautiful). 
CbinO'Cbolo, 

ZambO'Claro. 

(Indian (with short frizzly 
( hair). 

Mestizo (rather broun). 
Mestizo. 

Znmbo. 

fChlno (of rather clear 
( complexion). 

Chino (lalliLT dark). 


MIXTURES arc officin.al prop.arations, extem- 
pore in their n.atttrc, some of which — as, for example, 
Mistura Camphora:, Mistura Crelcc, and Mistm-a 
Ferrl Composita—oxo very extensively used in 
mctiic.al practice, cither as vehicles for more active 
remedies, or for their intrinsic value. 

MI'ZBN, orMlZZEN, the sternmost of tho m.asts 
in a throc-m.astod vessel, and also the smallest of 
the three. Above it, arc the mixon-topmast, the 
mizeii-top-g.allaut-mast, and the mizen-royal. It 
supports the usual ymrils, .and, in addition, the gaff 
and boom of tho Spanker (q. v.). A rear-admir.al 
hoists his pendant at the mizon. 

Although the word raizen is now applied adjcc- 
tivelj'. to the sovcr.al parts, it appc.ars formerly to 
have been tho name of a large triangular sail carried 
in tho stern, and thence to have become the distin- 
guishing title of the mast which bore that saik The 
name is probably from It. mezeano, moan, in the 
middle ; in oiiposition to a square s.ail which lies 
across the vessel. 

BINEMO'NIOS. See jMemouv. 

MNBMO'SYNB, in Classictil ■ klythologj', the 
goddess of klcmorj’, and tho mother of the nine 
Muses (q. v.), whom she here to Jupiter. The 
principal setit of her worship was at Eleuthor.'c, in 
Bceotia. 



5I0A, tlie name given by the New Zealanders to 
t’.io largo wingless or struthious hir^s (see Brevi- 
ri:r.'ND3) of avliich the hones are found imbedded 
in the sands of the scasliore, in swamps, forests, 
river beds, and limestone caves, and of wliich tradi- 
tions subsist among them ns birds living iu their 
countr}'. The largest bones belong to the genus 
Dinorms (g. v.), others to Daiapteri/s: (q. v.) ; and 
with them are found bones of a large bird {Aptornis) 
rcrembling a swan, supposed to be now extinct, 
also of the existing species of Aplcryx (q. v.) and of 
Doioniis (q. V.), much smaller birds. It is gunerally 
supposed th.at no large moas have been seen alive 
since about 1G50 ; but it has recently been again 
alleged that some have been seen, and rew.ards 
have been offeredifor the capture of them. They 
are represented by the New Ze.alandcr3 as stupid, 
f.at, indolent birds, living in forests, mountain fast- 
nesses, &c., and feeding on vegetable food. Their 
feet are s.iid to have been adapted for digging. 
They seem to have been extirpated for the salcc of 
their flesh, feathers, and bones. The eggs were 
eaten. The legdionos of the moas were flUed ndth 
marrow, and not with air, as those of other birds. 

MO'ABIT33.S, a pastor.al people, who inh.abited 
the mountainous country cast of the lower part of 
the Jordan and of the Dead Sea. Their atUus 
was characterised by many very odious rites, among 
which was human sacrifice. In the time of the 
Judgc.s, the Jews were for eighteen j’C.ars under 
the yoke of the JI., who were afterwards made 
tributary by David, but, about 000 u. c., shook off 
their .allegiance to the .Tewish kings, and afterwards 
tool: part with the Chaldeans ag.iinst the Jew.s. 
Their name no longer exists, and the remnants of 
the people have long been included among the Anabs. 

ilOABITE STONE, Tirn, a stone bearing a long 
inscriiition in Hebrew- Plimnioiau letters, discovered 
at Dihfin iu Moab in ISCS. It appears to have been 
erected by hlesh.a, king of hloab, mentioned in 
2 Kings. vii., and the inscription refers to liis wars 
tvith 'Israel (in the 10th o. i!,o.). The negoti- 
ations set on foot for its purchase led to quarrels 
•among the Ar.ab tribes claiming an interest in it, and 
the mem irial was unfortunately broken to pieces. 
The fr.agn.entSj however, were with gre.at difliculty 
collected, and arc now preserved in the Louvre. 

MOAT, the ditch round the ramparts of a fortress, 
may be either wet— L o., full of water — or dry. 
In the latter, which is the commoner case, the dejith 
should not be less than 12 foot, nor the width 
under 2f. The more perpendicular the w.alls, so 
much the greater avill be the obstruction to the 
enemy. In regular avorks, the walls .aro usually 
roveted with masonry, that at the foot of the 
rampart being the scarp or escarp, and that beloav 
the covered way the coimtcrscarqi. See Ditch and 
FoRTmCATIOK-. 

JIOEI'LE, the principal city and only seaport of 
Al.abaraa, United States of Araeric.a, is situated on 
the west side of hlobile River, and at the head of 
Mobile Bay, which opens into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is built with broad shaded streets on .a sandy 
plain, rising gradually from tho river, v\dtU a fine 
eustom-houso and post-office, city hall and market- 
house, theatre. Odd Follows’ Hall, cathedral, 30 
churches, 4 orphan asylums, several hospitals, .-i 
medical college, .?t Joseph’s College (a Jesuit insti- 
tution), a convent of the Visitation, and academy 
for young ladies. M. has sover.al ship-yards, 
foundries, and cotton-presses. Its chief business 
is the export of cotton. The averngo export for 
five y-ears preceding tho Civil War was 032,308 
b.alcs ; in 1874-5, 131,342 b.ales, value 9,054,110 dol- 
lars, were exported. There is also a largo exporta- 
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tion of turpentine, rosin, and tar. Its harbour is 
defended by Fort Morgan. M. was settled by the 
French in 1702.- Fop. in 1870, 32,034. 

MOBILE, a river and bay of Alabama, United 
Stiites of America. The river is formed by tho con- 
fluence of tho Alabama and Tombigbee, 50 m. above 
Mobile, which lies .at its mouth. It is a sluggish 
Btre.am, with low banks and several channels, ff’he 
bay is 30 m. from north to south, and 10 or 12 from 
E. to W. The entrance from the Gulf of Mexico, 3 
m. wide, is defended by Fort Morgan andFort Gaines. 

MO'BILE, hlOBILI'SE, an adjective and verb, 
used respectively in regard to continental armies, 
to designate a state of readiness for taking the field, 
and the act of making ready for such an operation. 
Tho process consists in augmenting a regiment 
from its peace to its w.ar complement, in c.alling in 
- men on furlough, in organising the staff of divisions 
.and brigades, constituting the commissariat, medical, 
.artillery, and tr.ansport services, and in accumu- 
lating provisions and munitions. As tho work 
of mobilising an army causes great and inevitable 
c.xpcnse, it is only resorted to when hostilities 
appear imminent. 

MOBILIER, CnuDiT. On the 18th November 
1852, the French government sanctioned the statutes 
of a ncwb.ank under the name of the SodeH OinCral 
de Credit Mobilicr. Tho n.ame was intended as a 
contrast to the SociClh de Credit Fonder, which are 
of tho nature of land banks, and advance money 
on the security of real or immovable property; 
while tho OrSdti Mobilicr proposed to give similar 
.aid to tho owners of movable property. The 
decl.arcd object of this bank is cspcoi.ally to promote 
industrial enterprises of all lands, such as tho con- 
struction of railways, sinking of mines, &o. Various 
privileges wore conferred upon it under its charter ; 
m especial, it was allowed to acquire shares in 
public companies, and to pay the calls made upon 
it in respect of such shares, by its own notes or 
obligations; .also to sell or give in security all shares 
thus acquired. Tho operations of tho society were 
conducted upon a very extensive sc.ale. In 1854, 
it subscribed largely to tho government loan on 
aceount of the Russian W.ar, to the Grand Central 
Railway Company, to the GenoT.al Omnibus Com- 
pany of Paris, and to various other important 
undertakings. The dividend for this year was 12 
per cent. In 1855, it lent two sums to tho 
government — tho one of 250, and the other of 375 
millions of francs. Its operations wore vast during 
this year, and the dividends declared amounted to 
40 per cent. The directors had not hitherto availed 
themselves of their privilege of issuing their own 
obligations, but this they now resolved on doing. 
Tiiey proposed to issue two kinds — the one at short 
dates ; the other at long d.atcs, and redeemable by 
instalments. Tho proposed issue was to amount to 
240 millions of francs, but tho public became alarmed 
at tho prospect of so vast an issue of paper-money, 
so that, in March 1850, tho French government 
deemed it necessary to prohibit the carrying out of 
tho proposed scheme. Tills w.as a sovero blow to 
tbe institution. In 1850, its diiddcnds did not 
exceed 22 per cent. ; in 1857, they were only 6 per 
cent. ; in 1800, they were 10 per cent. In 1807, stock 
fell greatly, and tho company had to go into liquida- 
tion, The managers, however, retired with largo 
fortunes, Tho shares aro 500 francs, and tho market 
price in J.anuary 1870 was 194 francs. Tlio Crddit 
Mobilicr has undoubtedly lieen highly useful in 
developing tho industrial power of France, but its 
operations have been hazardous, and had they not 
been checked in time, they would in aU probability 
have ended in disaster. 
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MO'CHA, tLe most strongly fortified seaport, 
and once the capital, of the province of Yemen, in 
Arabia. It is situated on the Red Sea, at the head 
of a little hay near the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and 130 miles west-north-Tvcst of Aden (q. v.). AR 
round the shore is a hot sandy waste. The prin- 
cipal trade is in coffee, of which 10,000 tons (of the 
finest quality) are annually exported to Jiddah, 
Suez, and Bombay. Other exports are dates, g;ums, 
balm, ivory, senna, &c. Pop. 5000. 

MOOHA STORES are pieces of agate or of 
chalcedony, containing dendritic infiltrations, often 
assuming appe.irance3 very Bice finely ramified con- 
fervas, &e. They receive the name Mocha Stone 
because, when they first became kno\vn in Europe, 
they were brought from Mocha. Of the same 
nature with M. S. are Moss Agates. The resem- 
blance of the enclosed infiltrations to plants is 
often merely accidental, but it appears to be some- 
tunes really due to plants, which were enclosed in 
tiie cavity in Tvliicli tlie silicious mineral itself was 
formed. 

MO'CKIRG-BIED, or MOCKING-THRUSH; 
(Mimus or Orpheus), a genus of birds of the family 
Merulida:, having a more elongated form than the 
true thrushes, a longer tail, shorter wings, and the 
upper mandible more curved at the tip. They are 

-^fucrican. The best known species, the M. of 
the United^ States {M. polyglottus), is about the size 




human voice. The barking of a dog, the mewing 
of a cat, the crowing of a cook, the caclcling of a 
hen, the crealdng of a wheel-barrow, are all Whin 
the compass of its powers. During its performances, 
it spreads its wings, exp.ands its tad, and throws’ 
itself about, as if full of enthusiasm and enjoyment. 
The M. is vocal at all seasons of the ye.ar. It 
enjoys almost everywhere the protection of man, 
and often makes its nest in a tree or bush close 
beside a house. Two or three broods, are produced 
in a year. The male is extremely attentive to his 
mate, and manifests extr.aordinary courage in 
driving away enemies from fte nest. Mocking- 
birds often assemble on such occasions, and birds 
of prey, far superior to them in size and strength, 
are compelled to retreat. Snakes are killed by 
reiterated blows ,on the head, and cats learn to 
consider the vicinity of a mocking-bird’s nest unsafe. 
^6 food of the M consists chiefly of berries and 
insects. Another species of M. is found in the 
Rocky Mountains, and species of the same genus 
are among the finest vsong-birds of the temperate 
parts of South America. 

MODE, in Music. Every musical passage is 
refemble to and forms part of a succession of smmds 
haimg some .appreciable relation to one another. 
This succession of sounds is called the Scale, and is 
a series of steps leading from a given note called 
the Key-note, or Tonic (q. v.), to its octave. The 
steps or degrees of the scale are of unequal size, 
and on the place of the smaller ones or semitones 
depends the mode of the music. Taking our matimal 



Mocking-bird (Mimus polyglottus). 

of the song- thrush; the upper parts of a dark 
brownish ash colour, the wings and tail nearly 
black, the under parts brownish wlute. The M 
m common in almost .all parts of America, from-the 
^uth of New England to Brazil; north of the 
JJeJaw.are, it is only a summer visitant, but in more 
Eoutheru regions it is found .at all seasons. It is 
one of the most common birds of the West Indies 
fills their groves with 
melody by night, for which reason it is there very 
genCTaUy Icnown as the Nightingale. By day, the 
M. IS fienerally_ imitative, excelling all birds in its 
power of imitation, now taking up the sons; of one 
bird, and now of another, and often deceiving the 
most practised ear by its perfect performance. By 
night, its song is for the most part naturaJ. It does 
not confine itself, however, to musical strains; it 
seeins to t.ake equal pleasure in repeating the 
feathered tribes; aSd in 
domestication readily adds to its accomplishments 
almost any sound which it is 
m-n passing from one to another 

-vT produce au incompar- 

able medley The M. readfly learns to whistle a 
‘=“«fierable length, but there is jio 
weU^authentioated instance of its imitating the 


Major Mode. 


Minor Mode. 


scale, there are only two notes in it which can 
satisfy the e.ar as key-notes— viz., 0 and A In the 
major mode, with C as key-note, the semitone or 
small interval falls between the third arid fourth 
sounds ; in the minor mode, with A as key-note, it 
falls between the second and third sounds ; in the 
former case, the third of the key-note is a major 
third, in the latter a minor third. The minor mode 
further ^ requires to he modified by occasionally 
sharpening its sixth and seventh, in order to be 
pleasing to modern ears. The scale of the major 
mode is derived from simpler harmonic proportions 
than that of the minor. Melodies composed in the 
latter mode have generally more or less of a plaintive 
or melancholy character. For the theory of tiese 
inodes, see Music. Ancient musicians admitted 
o. a ^eater v.ariety of modes. The Greeks had 
six, designated the Dorian, Phrygi.an, Lydian, 
Mixo-Lydi.an, Ionic, and Delian. Tlie Ionic is' 
tbe modem major, the j^olian the minor mode • 
the others .are more or less intolerable to a modern 
ear. They are used to a Rmited extent in the 
music of the Greek Church, .and in the Ambrosian 
Chant. 

MO'DELLING is the process of preparing the 
ormnal pattern or design from which a work in 
scnlptiu-e is to be cast or carved : the technical 
details wiU be found under Sculpture. ModeUino 
m also pr.aotised^by medallists; tbe bead or figure 
intended to be cut in the die being first modelled 
in rehef with wax_ on a piece of slate. Goldsmiths, 
silveremiths, and jewellers al^o model intricate and 
artistic foims and ornaments of pieces of plate, to 
be cast and chased by them, or in which jewels 
are to be set. Wax is the substance used when 
delicacy and minuteness are required. Modelling 
13 also a branch of the potter’s trade. Elaxman 
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mndollccl for Wedgwood numerous figures and 
pnui'3 in wax. For large models, the material 
cinplo 3 -cd is potter’s clay, which, iVhcn used by 
sculptors, is mixed with a portion of sandstone, 
finel_v pulverised, to make it work freely. 

MODENA (anc. Muiina), capital of the former 
duchy of same name, a fortified city of Northern 
Italy, 2*1 miles west-north-west of Bologna. Pop. 
(1&72) 50,690. It stands between the rivers Seechia 
.and I’.anaro, in a pleasant plain, noted for its rich 
soil and sahibrious air, and from its sunoimding 
ramp.arts commands fine views of tho Apennines. 
Although the social life of hi. is somewhat stagnant, 
it is nevertheless a most agreeable city'. It lies on 
the famous Via jBmilia (see EinuAN Provinces), 
by which it is dirided into the old and new city, 
and is connected by a navigable canal with the 
rivers Secchia and Panaro. Amongst the public 
buildings, may be noted tho cathedral of St Gemin- 
ianus, tho patron of tho city, a structure of the 
piimcly Lombard style. The campanile or belfiy is 
one of the great .towers of Italy’ ; it is a squ.aro 
turreted structure, 315 feet in height, its entire 
facade being in white marble. The ducal palace, a 
picturesque structure of tho 17th c., is .adorned with 
an infinity of galleries, courts, and marble arches ; it 
contains tho splendid Biblioteca Estense, numbering 
109,000 voliunes, and 3000 rare MSS. ; also the 
valuable Esto archives, a most import.ant collection 
of medieval records, collections of coins and medals 
of great antiquity, and an observatory'. Schools 
of theology, law, medicine, and mathematics have 
replaced tho university, suppressed in 1821 ; there 
are also fine museums of natural history, a botanic 
garden, theatres, and good public baths. Tho trade 
of hi. is unimportant : tho manufactured products 
are confined to linen and woollen fabrics, leather, 
hats, paper, glass, and pottery, besides sUk manu- 
factured to a much less extent than formerly. M. 
is the birthplace of the gre.at anatomist Fallopius, 
and the antiquary Sigonio. 

The ancient history of M. affords evidence that it 
cnjoy'cd at an early period a considerable degree of 
prosperity ; tho splendour, we.alth, and arts of the 
city of JL being mentioned by Cicero, Pliny, and 
Strabo. .Tn modem times, Jl. has sh.arcd more or 
less the various vicissitudes which befell Italy, and 
participated in tho great internecine feuds of the 
country. In 060, a member of tho gre.at Douse 
of Esto was proclaimed hlarquis of Modena, and 
in 1452 the then reigning marquis avas created 
duke by the Emperor Frederick III. ,In 1796, 
M. formed part of tho Cisalpine Ecpublic, but was 
re.stored in 1814 by the congress of Vienna to the 
reigning family. Tho duchy had at that time an 
area of 2310 square miles, and .a population of 
650,000. In 1848, the Duke of hlodena was tem- 
porarily deprived of Iris rights; and in 1800, the 
popidation definitively expelled their unpopuhar 
ruler, who carried off all the property and valuables 
within his reach, including the sdver handles of the 
p.alace doors, hi. is now a province of the kingdom 
of Italy : .area 1090 sq. m. ; pop. (1871) 273,231. 

MODERATOR, a term used in Scotch ecclesias- 
tical law to describe the chairman or president of a 
Presbyterian church-court. 

MODICA the Mohao of the Saracens, a city of 
tho island of Sicily, in tho province of Val di Kota, 
30 m. from Syracuse. Pop. (1872) 33,169. The city, 
which stands perched amidst rocks, contains several 
fine buildings, and, notwithstanding tho humidity 
of tho climate, tho sanitary condition of the inh.abi- 
tants seems satisfactory’. Tho soil of tho surround- 
ing district is the most productive of Sicily, and 
yields vast quantities of com, tobacco, oil, wino. 
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hemp, which, with cheese, wool, soda, and butter, 

form the chief ex- — 

port trade of tho S 
place. Tho valley 
of Ipsica, or Ispica, 
in the vicinity of 
M, contains re- 
markable rocks, 
in which numer- 
ous dwellings aro 
excavated. 

MODI'LLION, 
an ornamental 
bracket (a in fig.), 
much used in 
classic architec- 
ture, especi.ally in 
tho cornices of 
tho Corinthian and Composite styles. 

MODULA'TION, in Musio. When in the 
course of a melody the key-note is changed, and the 
original scale altered by the introduction of a new 
sharp or flat, such change is called modul.ation. Much 
of tho pleasure of music is derived from a judicious 
use of moduhation. The art. of good modulation 
from ono key to another consists in tho proper 
choice of intermediate chords. Sudden transitions, 
without intermediato chords, should be employed 
but sparingly, and in pconhar circumstances. 
Every piece of musio is composed in a particular 
key, in which it begins and ends, which generally 
predominates over any other keys that may be 
mtroduced in the course of tho composition. 

MODULE, in Classic Architecture, an .arbitrary 
measure for determining tho proportions of the 
various members of the orders. The diameter, semi- 
diameter, or one-third of tho diameter aro_ most 
frequently used; tho first being usually divided 
into CO parts (or minutes), the second into 30 parts, 
and the third into 20 parts. 

MODULUS, a constant coefficient or multiplier, - 
by means of which one scries or system of quantities 
c,an bo reduced to another similar series or system. 
Thus we have tho modulus of Elasticity (q. v.), of 
Friction (q. v.), and of systems of Logarithms (q. v.). 
Tho system of logarithms which is universally 
accepted as tho primary is Napier’s, and from it all 
other systems are deduced in the following ^man- 
ner: Let N bo a number of which tho Napierian 
logarithm is &, e being tho Napierian base, it 
is required to find tho logarithm of N to some 
other base a. Let x be this logarithm, then (sco 
LooAurriuis) N = (? = a», and taking tho Napierian 
logarithms of both sides of this equation, b log..c = 
x1og.,a, or (siuco log.,c = 1) = as log., a, tliereforo 

h . , log..N 1 

— : LCv, log. oN = r' = i « 

' * ^ log., a log. .a 


log..a' 


X log.,N. 


Tills multiplier, or ‘ modulus,’ is independent 

of N, and is therefore constant for tho reduction of 
all Napierian logarithms to tho system whoSe base 

is a. If ff = 10, tho multiplier becomes - 

modulus of Briggs’s, or the common system of loga- 

rithm-. and is equal to 2 . 3025850 a = -• 

MODUS, in English Law, means a peculiar 
custom by which lands becomo exempted from 
payment of tithes on paying somo composition or 
equivalent. 

MO'EN, a Danish island in tho Baltic Sc.a, sep.ar- 
ated from Sceland on the north-west by the Ulfsund, 
and from Folstor on the south-west by tbo OrOnsund, 
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It is 19 miles lonr;, by about 5 miles in average 
breadth. Area, Si square miles. Poj>. about 15,000, 
rvbo are supported by ngricidturc, fisbcrics, and 
commerce. It lias been called the Sndtzcrland of 
Denmark, and is remarkable for the irrcqidaritj' of 
its surface. The soil is fruitful. Its chief town and 
seaport, Stegc, has a population of (1S70) 19C0. 

SICE’IIIS, Law:, the .ancient name of-a sheet of 
•water in Egyjjt, now known as J}itkeC-cl-KerAn, 
or Vl-Korn (‘The Lake of the Promontory’), is 
situated in the province of P.aj’ftm, about 50 
miles -south-avest of Cairo; extreme length from 
north-cast to south-avest, 30 miles; breadth, G 
miles ; it aa’.as formerly much larger. Its aver.age 
depth is 12, and its grc.atest ascertained depth 
28 feet. On the north and avest, its shores are 
rooky, but on tho south, flat and sand 3 a It is 
connected avith tho Nile by a canal called Dahr- 
Jnsnf^ (‘ The Eia'cr of Joseph ’). The aa’aters are 
braeldsb, on account of their being impregnated 
avith tho alkaline s.alts of tho desert, and aa’ith 
tho muriato-of-limo depositions of tho surrounding 
bills. In the time of tho Pharaohs, the rea'cnne 
derived from tho fisheries avas apiilied to the main- 
tenance of tho queen’s av.ardrohe and perfumes. 
Under tho Persians, thej’ avere lot (during the season 
of the inundations, avhon tho canal fed the bake) 
at .-£150 a daja At present, bowoa’cr, they only 
yield about £S4 a j’ear. 

MOi'SIA, an ancient Eoman province, bounded 
b}' tho Danube on tho N., tho Black Sea on the 
E,, tho mountain-chains of Iltcmiis (Balkan) and 
Orlclus on tho S., that of Scardiis and the 
ria’ors Driiius (Drina) and Samis (Save) on 'tho 
W. Tho river Ciabriis (Cibriz) diadded it into 
tavo parts, of avhioh tho Eastern {Ulcesia Inferior) 
is tho prosont Bulgaria, and tho ‘Western [Mccsia 
Superior) is Servia. Its original inhabitants aa-oro 
mostly of Tlu'acian race. G.aiUish or Celtic 
invaders settled in "Western Mccsia about 277 
B.O., under tho name of Scordisci. The Homans 
fii’st came in contact with tho tribes of M. after 
tho conmicst of Macedonia, aadien C. Scribonius Curie* 
forced his av.ay as far north ns the Danube, and 
g.aiued a victory over tho Mossians (75 n.c.), but tho 
country aa’.as not completely subjugated till 29 B. 0 . 
It avas made a Eoman province in tho reign of 
Augustus, and flourished for more than tavo cen- 
turies, but as a frontier provinco it aa’as much 
exposed to hostile ina’asions, and required a line of 
fortresses and stations all along tho south bank of 
the Danube. In 250 A, D., tlio Goths made an 
irruption into tho country, and defeated and sleav 
tho Eoman emperor, Dccius. In tho following j’car, 
.and .about tho end of tlio 4th c,, it avas gia'Cu aip 
to them by tho Emperor ThcodoSius I. Slaa’onian 
tribes settled in hi. in the Gth and 7tU centuries. 

SIQ3SO-GOTHS, the name given to tho Goths 
avho in tho 3d c. settled in Loaver Mccsia at the mouth 
of the Danube. Ulfilas (q. a’.) avas a Mccso-Goth. 
The name, however, bec.amo of more general use to 
designate those avho remained in Mccsia after tho 
groat migration in tho beginning of tho 5th centurj’. 

MOFFAT, Eobeet. See Sorr., Vol. X. 

MO'FFAT, a market-toaa-n and favourite aiaatoring- 
placo of Scotland, in tho county of Dumfries, skancls 
m tho upper p.art of the broad .and beautiful a’allcy of 
the Annan, and is surrounded by hiEs of moderate 
elov.ation. It is taa’o miles from the Bcattock station, 
on tho C.aledonian E.ailu’<ay, and 19 miles north- 
north-east of Dumfries. Among other public edifices 
are the b.aths and tho reading and assembly rooms. 
Tho miuor.al springs, tho principal of avhich, lUce 
that of Harrogate, is saline and sulphurous, are 
highlj’ cclebr.ated ; but perhaps the greatest attrac- 
coo 


tions of the place are its s.alubrious air and exquisite 
environs. During tho season, tho town is incre.ascd 
in population bj- from SOO to 1000 visitom, to 
suit whoso convenience grc.at numbers of elegant 
villas, commanding fine views of the neighbour- 
ing country, have neon erected. Pop. (1871) 1730. 
— ^The hloflat Hills extend between tho counties of 
Lanark and Peebles in the north, and Dumfries 
in the south ; highest summit Hartfell, 2050 feet. 
See Black’s Guide io Moffat. " 

MOGADO'EE, or SUETvEA, a fortified toavn, 
and tho prineip.al seaport of Marocco, 130 miles 
wcst-sciuth-wcst of tho citj" of that name, on tho 
Atlantic Occ.an. Pop. about 20,000. It is tho port 
of the c.apital, and was founded in 1700, on tho 
site of an old Portuguese fort. It stands on .a 
rockj’ promontorj', opposite an island of tho same 
name, long a haunt of pirates, which forms tho 
harbour, and is said to bo tho best built town 
of tho Irinedom. Its streets are regular, though 
naiTO'iv, ancl it consists of two parts, each surrounded 
by water. Tho quarter c.alled tho Fortress cout.aius 
tho custom-house, and tho treasurj’, and is tho 
residence of tho pasha, the vice-consuls, and tho 
Christian merch.ants. Tho town is defended by 
four b.atterics on tho island, and by a fort on tho 
land-side ; the walls aro also defensible. M. is tho 
seat of considerable trade ; it exports olive-oil, wool, 
gum, hides, feathers, gokl-dust, ancl almonds. In 
1873, 114 vessels, of 28,907 tons, entered, and 211 
of 27,913 ions, clo.ared the port. The value of tho 
cargo of those entering was £203,718 ; of those 
cle.aring, £259,930. The imports aro ■wooUons, cot- 
tons, hardware, &c. • 

hlOGU'L, Gheat, tho popular designation of tho 
emperor of Delhi, ns the impersonation of the power- 
ful empire est.ablishod in Hindust.an bj’ the Mongols 
(q. X.), w’ho avere c.alled Moguls by tho Persians. 
The first Gre.at Mogul ■was B.aber, the OTe.at-gr.and- 
Bon of Timflr, -who .founded tho Mongm empire in 
Hindustan in 1520. In 1803, the Gre.at Mogid was 
deprived of his throne ; in 1827, of even tho appear- 
ance of .authority, becoming a mere pensioner of tlio 
British ; and in 1858, Mohammed Bahadftr, the last 
of the dj’uasty, was condemned, and transported for 
complicitj’ in tho Indian mntinja 

MOHA'CS, a market-town of Hungm-y, 110 
miles S.-S.-W. of Pesth, on tho western arm of 
tho Danube. It contains a gymnasium, has an im- 
portant cattle-market, is a station for steam-boats 
on the D.anube, and the seat of considerable trade in 
wine, coal, timber, and agricultural produce. Pop. 
(1869) 12,140. It owes its historic.al importance to the 
gre.at battle fought hero, 29th August 1520, between 
Lewis II. of Hung.ar^’, with 25,000 Hungarians, and 
tho Sulian Soliman, at the head of .about 200,000 
Turks. The b.attlo resulted in the diE.astr'Ous defe.at 
of tho Hungarians, who lost their king, 7 bishops, 
in.anj’ nobles .and dignitaries, and upwards of 22,000 
men. A second battle was fought hero on Aug. 12, 
1GS7, when the Turks in their turn wore defeated by 
.an Austro-Hungarian .army imdcr Charles of Lorraine. 

hlO'HAIR, tho wool of tho Angora goat (see Goat 
and Axgora), a native of Asia Minor. Few animals 
h.ave so beautiful a covering as tho fine, soft, silkj’, 
long, and alwaj’S. pure white wool of this goat. 
Each animal, at the annu.al clip in. April or May, 
3 'ields from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs. of wool. It is only 
within the last 30 j'cars that M. has been in gre.at 
request in Britain, but its development ns an .article 
of trade has been simultaneous with that of alpaca. 
In 187G the amount of mohair and other goats’ hair 
imported avas 5,848,199 lbs.; tho value £711,717. 
See 'SVooLiggf MANinFACTimES. 
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I MOHA'MMnD (Arab. Hit PraUtd*), the name 
i t.'ilci a, at a latf-r period, by the fomvler of Islam. 
I Jb' v,as originally called Ilalahi. lie ■n'as born 
I ."bout the yc.ar S70 A. n., at Mecca, .and av.as the 
! fen of Abdalirdi, of the family of the Ilasbim; .and 
I oi Amina, of the family of Zuhra, both of Ihepowcr- 
I ful tribe of the Korcish, but of a side-branch onl_v, 
I .a; d Therefore of little or no influence. Ilia f.alhcr, 
j a V or merchant, died either before or rhortlv after 
I M.'o birth, whom his mother then (according to a 
I di ubtful tradition) is supposed to h.ave h.audcd over, 
I rfl' r tiie f.a'>liion of her tribe, to a Beduin woman, 

I tiiat stie might nurse him in the B.alnbrious 
.air of the ile=ert. In conserpicnee of the iciieated 
fit' of the child, however, which were aacrilied to 
d'anou', the nurscisent him back in his third yc.ar. 
IVhen .six 3-c.ar.a old, he .al«o lost his mother. Ifis 
grandfather, Abd-Al-Mutallib, adopted the boj'; and 
a\ In'll, two years later, he too died, M.'s uncle, Abu 
Tibli, thouih poor himself, took him into his house, 
and remained his best friend and protector through- 
out his whole life. The accounts which h.ave eur- 
vived of the lime of his youth arc of too Icgendarj- 
a nature to dc.scrvo credit ; certain, however, it 
ccems to be that he at first gained a rcanty livelihood 
by tending the flocks of the Jileccaiis, and Ih.at he 
once or twice accompanied his uncle on hi« joiirncv.s 
to .'Southern .Vr.abia and Syria. In his 2jlb ,vc,ar, lie 
entered tlie service of a rich widow, nainid Ciiailldja, 
likewise descended from the Koroisli, and accom- 
panied her caravans— in an inferior capacit_v,j)erhaps 
as a camel-driver — to the fair.’. Bp to that time, his 
circumstances wore verj-poor. Stiddenl.vhis fortune 
chanc'd. The wcalthj', but much older, and twice 
widowed Chadldja oflercd him her hand, which he 
nccc]it' '1. .She boro him a son. Al-KA«im — whence 
M. adoiited the name Abu Al-K.lsini — .and four 
daughter : Zainab, Biikaija, XJinm Kiilthftm, and 
I'.Uima ; and afterwards a second son, whom he called 
Abd Man.'if, after an idol worshipped among his 
tribe. Both his sons, however, died early. M. con- 
tinued his merchant’s trade at Mecca, but avithont 
much cmrgj-, spending most of hi.s time in .solitary 
contemphations. In his d.'itli j ear, hoi.s said to h.aa'c, 
by chance onlj', been chosen arbiter in a quarrel 
about the ••eplacing of the sacred black (.lone in the 
K.aaba (q. a.); but not before his doth j'c.ar is there 
nnvthing reallj- important to be told of his life. 

I’cfore, bow ever,' entering on the avciglitj- events 
■ of tbe riibsoqiicnt period, it is bj- no me.aiis unim- 
portant to advert to siicli traits of M.’h outward 
ajppearancc as are j'et recoverable. He av.as of 
middle height, rather lean, but broad (dionldcred, 
and rdtogetber of strong build ; slightly curled black 
hair flowed round bis strongly' "developed head ; 
his eyis, overhung avitli thick ej'cl.ashcs, were large 
and co.al-hl.ack ; his nose, large and slightly bent, 
w.a:; well fonned. A long beard added to tlic 
dignity of bis appearance. A black mole between 
his shoulders became aftcrwanls among the faithful 
‘the se.al of proiiliccj'.’ In his av.alk, he moved his 
whole body violcntl}-, ‘ns if descending a moun- 
tain.' IILs gait and ]irc5''nco were .altogether of an 
c.xtremcly imposing n.atiiro. In his dOtli yc.ar M. 
received his first ‘revelation,’ or, in otlicr words, 
l)cc.amc first nav.arc that ho had a ‘ mission.’ About 
Bio j'car GOO A. ji., Christianity had penetrated 
into the heart of Ar.abi.a, through Syria on the one, 
•and Abj'ssinia on tlio other hand. Judaism no less 
played a iiromincnt part in the peninsula, cliiellj' in 
its northern parts, avliich avere dotted over avitli 
Jewisli colonies, founded by emigrants after the 

* Or, according to Dciitsch, arlio.se a-iew is fully cor- 
roborated and adopted by Sprenger in his Lc'tcn unit 
L'.hrc Mohnmmais, in nllnsion to Hag. ii. 7, the 
fin'Jictcd Masiah, 


destruction of Jerusalem ; and round about Yatlirib 
(Medina). Besides Ibcso two .all-important religious 
elements, eea'cral sect.s, remnants of the numerous 
ancient sects avhich bad sprung up everywhere during 
the first Christian centuries : .'Siibians, hlanihcan^ 
ire., on the frontiers of Syria and Babylonia, beight- 
cnod the religious feiancnt avliicli, sbortlj- before tlio 
time of JI., iiad begun to move the minds of tbo 
tlioiiglitfnl. At that time there arose, according to 
undoubted liistorical accounts, sca-cral men in the 
llodj.az (Waraka, Obcid Allah, Othman, Zayd, &c.), 
who preached the fiitilitv of the ancient pagan creed, 
wifli its star-avorship, its pilgrimages, and festive 
ceremonies, its temples and fetiches. It had in 
realitj- long ceased to be a living faith, and oiilj' the 
great mass of tbo people clung to it as to .a sacred 
inheritance from times immemorial. The unity of 
Cod, the ‘ancient religion of Abraham,’ was the 
doctrine promulgated by these forerunners of M., 
.and manj’ of those who, roused by their words, 
beg.an to search for a form of religion which should 
cmbod3* both the traditions of their forefathers and 
a purer doctrine of tbo Divinit5-, turned cither to 
Jiid.aisin or to C!iristianit3’. Tlio principal scene 
of tlicEO missionaiy labours was Mecca, then the 
centre of the jiilgriinagcs of most of the Arabian 
tribes, and where, from limes immemorial, long 
anterior to tbe city itself, the K.aaba (q. v.). Mount 
Aiaf.it, the Valley of Mina, ikc., were held sacred — 
the Korcish, M.’s tribe, having tbo siiiiremo c.aro 
over tliesf sanctuaries, ever since the .'illi century. It 
was under these circumstances that M. felt ‘ moved’ 
to tc.ach .a new faith, wbiuli alioiild (li.spcnso with 
idolatr3’ on the one, as with Jiidai.sm .and Christianity 
on the other haniL lie was '10 years of ago, ns wo 
said, when he received tbe first ‘divine’ communi- 
cation in tbo solitude of the mountain IlirA, nc.ar 
Mecc.a. Gabriel .appe.and to him, and in the n.amo 
of God commandcil him to ‘ read' — that is, to pro.acli 
the tnic religion, and to spread it abroad by com- 
mitting it to writing (Siir. xcn.). IIow far Si. svas 
a ‘proplicf,’ in the common sense of tlio word, h.as 
boon tlie subject of cmlle.ss and utterly futile discus- 
sions in the Christi.an world. Th.at be w.as no auilg.ar 
impostor. Is now .a.s generally recognised ns that 
other once popular doctrine, that ho was in league 
with the devil, is rejected ly thinking men. What 
part his cpileps3- had in his * visions,’ 310 are not 
.able to detcriniiic. C’ert.am it is that, after long 
and p.ainfiil sobtaiy brnoding.s, a sometbing — not 
clearly known to liiinsclf— at times moyed him with 
Mich fearfiill3' rapturous velicmcncc, that, during his 
revelations, ho is said to have roared like a camel, 
and to have streamed with perspiration ; his C3’C3 
turned red, and the fo.am stood ncforc his mouth. 
The voices he lic.ard ■were sometimes those of a bell, 
sometimes of a man, sometimes tbe3’ came in his 
dreams, or they svero haul in his heart. Waraka, 
one of his wife's relatives, svho had embraced 
.Tnd.aisra, spoke to him of the Jewish doctrine, and 
told him the stoiy of the ]Mtrinrch3 and Israel ; not 
BO much ns it is told 111 the Bible, but in tho Mid- 
rasli ; and the gorgeous hues of the legendary poetry 
of tbo latter seem to have made ns deep an impres- 
sion on M.’s poetical mind ns the doctrine of tho 
unit3'of Goil and the morale — in its hroad outlines — 
of the Old Tcst.amcut, together with tho.so civil and 
religious haws, scriptural and or.al, which are cither 
contained .as germs or fully developed in this record. 
Clirislianit3' c-xercised a minor infhicnco upon him 
and his spiritual ofTspring. All Ilia knowledge of 
tho New Testament was confined to a few ajioory- 
h.al books, and svith all tbo deep reverence before 
esns, -whom, togetber with JIoscs, lie calls the 
grc.atcsl prophet, next to himself, his notions of tho 
Christian religion and its founder avero excessively 
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vague. Eor some details on these points, however, a fortified castle of his ovm in the country. Hamza, 
■we must refer to Kokan and MonAJiMtDANisjt. his uncle, and Omar, formerly a bitter enemy of M., 
His first revelation he communicated to no one, it and who afterwards, with M. and Abu Bekr, became 
■would appear, except to Ghadidj.a, to his daughters, the third head of Islam, continued in the meantime 
his stepson Ali, Ins f.avourito slave Z.aid — whom to spread the new doctrine. The Koreish now 
he had probably freed and adopted bj' this time — demanded th.it M. should be delivered into their 
and to his friend the prudent and honest Abu Belcr. hands ; but Abu T.ilib steadfastly refused to com- 
His other relatives rejected his teachings -with scorn, ply ■n^ith their wishes ; a feud thereupon broke out 
Abu Lahab, his uncle, called him a fool; and Abu between their f.imily and that of the.Hashemites, 
Talib, his .adoptive father, although he never ceased, .and M. and .aU the members of his family, except, 
for the honour^ of his family, to protect him, yet nea-er perhaps, Abu Lahab, were excommunio.ated. After 
professed any belief in hL’s avords. In the fourth the space of three years, however, the ‘peace party’ 
year of his mission, however, he had made forty in Mecca brought about a reconciliation, .and M 
prosclj-tes, chiefly slaves and people from the lower was allowed to return. A great grief befell him 
ranks ; and now first some verses wero rea-ealed to at this time— his faithful ■wife Chadidja died, and 
him, commanding him to come forw.ard publicly as shortly afterwards, .his uncle Abu T.alib, and, to 
a preacher, .and to defy the scorn of the unbelievers, add to his misery, the vicissitudes of his career 
With .all his power, he now inveighed against tho had reduced him by this time to poverty. An 
primeval superstition of tho Meccans, and cxliorted emigr.ation to Taif, where ho sought to improve 
them to a pious and moral life, and to the belief in his position, proved a failure ; it was -n^ith gre.at 
an .all-mighty, .all-wise, everlasting indimsible, all- diificidty that ho csc.aped ■«!& his b.aro life 
just, but merciful God, who had chosen him .as ho During this epoch, he had tho well-known dreani 
had chosen tho prophets of the Bible before him, so of his journey to Jerusalem and in tho he<avens 
to teach mankind th.at they shoidd escape tho punish- on the back of the Bor.ak (Mir.aj), tho relation 
ments of hell, and inherit evorhasting life. God’s of which c.aused even his stanchest adherents to 
mercy— this was a primitive doctrine, common to smile at his haUucination. Shortly after his retiwn 
the ■u-hole East— was principally to bo obtained by from T.aif, ho Imarried S.aud.a, and afterwards so 
pr.aycr, fasting, and almsgiving. Tho belief in tho increased the number of his avives, th.at at his 
B.acredness of the Kaab.a .and the ceremonies of tho de.ath ho still left nine, of ■u’hom Ayishah tho 
pilgrimage was too finniy rooted in his and the daughter of Abu Bekr, and Hafsa, the d.aimhter of 
people s mmds not to bo received into tho now Omar, are best known. In the midst of his vain 
creed ; but certain barb.arous habits of tho Beduins, endeavours to find a hearing in his o^wn city and 
such as the lolling of their new-born daughters, those near it, he succeeded, during a pilgrim.a<Je, in 
wero ruthlessly condemned by Mokammed. Tho converting sovenal men from Medina, whose infiabit- 
prohibition of certain lands of food also belongs ants had long been accustomed to hear from the 


pmoiinp usury, ejo., prob.amy being of a somewhat God’s Word, hlessiah: to the Meccans mere sounds 
mter date, l^ethor ho ihd or did not understand ■without any meaning. The seed so'wn into the 
the .art of ■wnting and reading at tho commencement minds of these men boro a fruitful h.arvest. Tho 
of his b^eer, is not miite clo.ar; corkaia it is that next pilgrhnago brought twelve, and the third more 
he pretended not to know it, and employed tho th.an seventy adherents to the. new faith from 
services of amaBxiensos for Ins Koranic dicta, %rliich Medina, and ■aith tlicso lie entered into a close 
at l^rst consisted merely of brief, rbyraed sentences alliance, M. now conceived tbe plan to seek refiic^e 
in tno maMer of tho ancient Arabic soothsayers, in the friendly city of Jvledina, and about 022 
[Korak.] ^^e Meccans did not object to his doings; (ten, thirteen, or fifteen years — according to tho 
they considered him a comraon ‘poet’ or ‘sooth- Afferent traditions — after his first assuming tho 
sayer, who, moreover, was not in his right senses, sacred office) he fled thither, about one hundred 
or simply a bar. Gradually, however, as the families of his faithful flock having preceded him 
number of his converts increased, they began to some time before, accompanied by Abu Belcr and 
pay more and more attention to hia proceedings; reached, not without danger, the town, called thence 


revenues of tho pilgrimages, they rose in fierce year, dates the Mohtammedan Era fHedirahl 
opposition against the new prophet and his ndher- JCow everything was changed to tho advantage of 
j * 1.1 • ^ dared to call their ancient gods idols, tho prophet an'd his religion ; and if fonnerlv the 
and their ancestors fools. Many of tho converted incidents of his life are shrouded in comparative 
slaves and freedmen had to undergo terrible punish- obscurity, they are, from this date, knowm oken to 
ments; and others suffered so much at the hands of their most insignificant details. Eormerly a despised 
their own relatives, that they were fain to revoke ‘madman or impostor,’ he now assumed at once the 
their creed ; so that the prophet himself advised his position of highest judge, lawgiver, and ruler of the 
lollowera to emiCTate to Abyssima. M. himself, city and two most powerful Arabic tribes. His first 
although protected by the strong arm of Abu Talib, caro was directed towards the consolidation of the 
was yet at that^ low-spirited and fearful, new worship, and the inner arrangements in tho 

that ho even raised the idols, -which lufcherto ho congregation of his flock; his next chief endeavour 
iiad represented ns nought, to intermediate hein^ to proselytise the numerous Jews who inliabited 
between God and man— a dictum, however, which tho city, to whom, besides having received their 

Satan, Hiereby principal dogmas into his religion, he made many 
increasing the hatred of his adversanes, at -whoso important concessions also in ^e outer observances ’ 
A 1 A Machzftm, of Isham, and conoluded aUmnoes -svith many of their 

‘ Wnf I ^ ■^^ (c.'iUed by Moh.am- tribes ; hut he was sorely disappointed in his hopes 

Eooiishuess ), and who in eveiy to convert them. They ridiculed his pretension to 
V»o ^tr.o ^ be the Messiah, and SO enraged him by their constant 

^^iwts, that ho soon abrog.ated his concessions, and 
persecutors, and Abu T^b hid him in became their bitterest adversary up to the hour of 
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hU de»ft. TIw mort tmporiMit *ct in the firrf ycsr 
of the Hejijrth waa his pmmision to gp to srar with 
the enemies of W&m in the name m Ood — « kind 
of manifesto chiefly directed against the hlcocans. 
JTot being oMe at finrt to fight his enemies in 
open field, he endcivonred to weaken their power 
hy attacking the caravans of the Korcish on their 
way to Syna. Being sncccssfnl onongh to distttrb 
their trade, and, at the same time, to condndo 
alliances with the adjoining Bcdnin tribes, ho at 
last dared to break even the peace of the sacred 
month of Badjab, and srith this the signal to open 
warfare was pven. A battle, the Ctsti between 
S14 Moslims and about COO Meccans sras fonght 
at Badr, in tho second year of the Hedirah : 

lU,. * .1 A1 ^ ^ a ' ' 


homage of a few minor princes on his sray to tho 
frontiers, and to return srithont having carried out 
his intention. Towards tlio end of the 10th year 
of the Ilcdirah ho undertook, at tho head of at feast 


flocked to M/s eolonra, and ho imccef^fnlly con- 
tipned his expeditions ngiunst the Korehh and the 
Jewish trilics, chiefly tho Beni Keinnkfl, svhoso 
fortified castles ho took After a long siege. Not- 
withstanding a severe loss which ho snffered in tho 
battle near Ohod, in Which ho himself was dangcr- 
onsly wounded, his towct increased so rapidly that 
in the sixth year of the Hcdjrali already he was 
ahlo to proclaim a ptihlie pilgrimago to Meccx 
Although tho bfoccans did not tJlow this to bo 
carried out, ho gained tho afill greater advantage | 
that they concluded a' formal peace srith him, and 
thus recomised him as an equal power and belli- 
gerent. I£o svns now allowed to send his mission- 
aries all over Arabia, and oven licyond tbo fronUers, 
without any hindrance ; nhd in tho following year 
ho had tho satisfaction of celebrating the pugrim- 
ago fof three days undisturbed at Mecca. Shortly 
afterwards, during his expeditions ifgainst the 
Jesvs of Chaibar and Fadafc, bL Very nearly lest 
his life: a Jewess, Zainab by name, a relative of 
whom had fallen in the light against him, placed 
a poisoned piece of roast meat before' him, and 
although ho merely tasted it, 1(6 yet, up to his 
dtoth, suffered from tho effects of the vokou. BUs 
missionaries at this time began to carry his doctrines 
abroa^ fo ChosroMi IL, to Hcraclius, to tho king of 
Abj^sinia. tho Viceroy of Egypt, and tho chicS of 
seVefal.Aisbii^rtovinccs. Some received tho new 
go^I; IruJ Cbosrft Parvis, tho king of Persia, 
anu Amru tho Qhassanide, rejected his proposals 
with BCom, and tho latter had tho messenger 
excented. This was tho canso of tho first war 
between tho Christians and tho Muslims, in which 
the latter were beaten with great loss by Amro, 
Tho bfeccans now' thought the long-desired moment 
of revenge at hand, and broke tho peace by commit- 
ting seycral neW of violcnco against tho Chumites, 
tho allies of Mohammed. Tho latter, however, 
marched at the head of 10,000 men against Mecca, 

> before its inhabitants! had had time to prepare for 
! tho siege, took it, and was pnhlicly reeogmsed by 
; them ns chief and prophet. TOth this mo viototy 
of tho now rch'gion was secured in Arabia. "Wlilci 
bowover, employed in destroying all traces of idolatry 
in tho besieged ci^, 'and fixing .the minor laws 
and eerempmes of the tmo faitb, JL heard of now 
armies which several warlike Arabic tribes marcbed 
against liim, and which were concentrated near Talf 
(GOO).' Again he was victorious, and his dominion 
and creed extended farther and further every day.' 
From all parts flocked the deputations to do homage 
to him in tho name of the various tribes, either as 
•the messenger of God, or at least as tho Wnco of 
Arabia, and the year 8 of tho Hcdjrah was therefore 
called tho year of the Deputations. Onco more ho 
ntado most extensive preparations for a war against 
tho Byantines j but not being abW to bring together 
a suffieient army, he bad to be atiafied wi& tbe 


and tbere (on tbo_Mount Arafat) initrncteil them 
in all the important laws and ordinances, chiefly of 
the pilgrimage; and tho ceremonies observed by 
him on that Occ.asion were fixed for all times, 
pioj.j Ho again solemnly exhorted his believers 
to righteousness and piety, and chiefly recommended 
them to protect the weak, tho poor, and tho women, 
and to abstain from usury, 

Beturned from Mccc.-i, ho occupied himself again 
with tho carrying ont of his expedition against 
Syria, but fell dangerously ill voij' soon after his 
return. One night, while suffering from an attack 
of fever, he went to tho cemetery of Medina, and 
pr^ed and wept npon the tombs, praising the dead, 
and wishing that ho himself might soon bo delivered 
from tho storms of this world. For a few moro days 
ho went abont ; at last, too weak fiirtlicr to visit his 
wives, he chose the house of Aycsliali, situat^ near 
o_ mosque, as his abode during his sickness. He con- 
tinued to take part in the ]iul>lic prayers ns long ns 
ho could ; until at last, feeling that his hour iiad 
come, ho onco more preached to tho people, recom- 
mending Abu Bckr nnd Usma, tho son of Zaid, ns 
tho generals whom ho had chosen for tho army. 
He then asked, like Moses, whether he had UTonged 
any one, and read to them passages from the Koran, 
preparmg the minds of his hearers for his death,- nnd 
exhorting them to peace among themselves, and to 
strict obedience to tho tenets of tho faith. A few 
days afterwards, he asked for writing materials, prob- 
ably in order to fix a successor to fis office ns chief 
of tho faithful; but Omar, fearing homight chose AJi, 
while ho himself inclined to Abu Bckr, would not 
allow him to bo furnished with them. In his last 
w.andorings ho only spoke of angels and heaven. 
He died in the lap of Ayeshah, about noon of Monday 
tho 12th (11th) of tho third month, in tho year 11 
of tho Hcdjrah (Stlx of Juno C32). His death caused 
an immense excitement nnd distress among tho 
faithful, nnd Omar, who himself would not believe 
in it, tried to persnado the people of his still being 
alive/ But Abu Bckr said to tho assembled multi^ 
tudo : ‘‘Whoever among you has served Mohammed, 
let liim know that Mohammed is dead ; but ho who 
has served tho God of hlohammcd, let him continno 
in his service, for ho is still alivi^ nnd never dies.’ 
‘Wbilo his corpse was yet unburied, tho quarrels 
about his successor, whom ho had not definitively 
been ablo to appoint, commenced; nnd finally, Abu 
Bckr received the homage of tho principal Muslims 
at Medina. iL was then buried in tho night from 
tho 9th to tho 10th of June, after long discussions, 
in tho house of Ayeshah, where ho had died, and 
which afterwards became part of tho adjoining 
mosque. 

This, in briefest outline, is JL’s career. 'Wo have 
not ‘been able to dwell, as wo could have .wished 
to' do, with any lengft, either on tho, peculiar 
drcnmstanccs of his inner life, which preceded 
nnd accompanied his ‘jirophetic’ course, nor on the 
jiart which Idolatry, Jnd.-usni, Christianity, and his 
own reflection rcsjocctivcly, boro in tho formation 
of his religion; nor have wo been ablo to trace 
tho process by which his ‘mission’ grew upon 
him, ns it were, and he, from a simple admonishcr 
of his family,- became tho founder of a faith to 
which now nbave 130 millions are said to adhere. 
Tho articles Kokas imd MoHAJiirEDAXisn con- 
tain some farther dctmls on his doctrino and ita 
history. "We have, in addition to the few obscr- 
rations on the point* indicated at tho beginniog, 
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only to reiterate, that a man of i^IoliammecVR extra- 
oidiimry powera and ia not to bo jud^^od by 

a modern coininon-jdaee rtandard ; and that tbo 
mannora and morals of Ida own time nml country* 
must also bo taken into conKidoration. \Vc are far 
from overratin[; his rharncter. lie was at limes 
deceitful, cimiimcr, oven revent^eful and cowardly; 
and generally addicted bey<md limit to jenMialily. 
]hit all this does not justify the ravage and ^illy 
abuse which has been heaped upon liis name for 
centuries by ignorance ninl fanaticism. Kot only 
his ])u1)lic I tation as pro]>hc't, pn\acber, and prince, 
but also bis private character, his amiabilitj*, lita 
faitlifulueps towards friends, his tenderness towards 
ilia family, and tlio frecpjcnt readiness to forgive 
an enemy ; besides tlie extreme ^implicitv of bis 
domestic* life (ho lived, when already in full power, 
in a misorahlo hut, mended his own clothes, and 
freed all his slaves), must betaken into consideration; 
and, to do him full justice, his melancholic tempera- 
ment, liis nervousness, often honlenng on frenry.nnd 
wliicli brought him to tlio brink of aiucide, and bi.s 
being a poet of the highc<t onler, with nil the 
wvaknc^'cs of a po( t developo<l to exc* • <, must not 
he forgotten. Altogether, lus mind contained the 
fltrange.sl imxturo <*f n.'ht and wrong, of truth and 
error, AUhough lus relf-clio en mr "ion was the 
abolition of rupentilion. ho yet believed in Jins, 
omens, clianns, and dreani«, and this is an additional 
reason ngaitr.L tlie, as \v<' raid, n^uv generally aban- 
doned notinn, that he was a vulgar deogiuT, wlio 
by no ineatiM <U'eiv<<l lums.'lf about tlioie n*ve!a- 
tions which lie pnl'-nded t<» have n*c»iv«d. And 
however much the p lignm «‘f I«!am may, nglilly or 
wrongly, bo consuh re I tin* baiu’ and prime cairf* of 
tile Mlt« iuu*''i of ea'iti'rn Rtateiand nations in our 
day, It mu*t, in tin* tin^t plaee, not be b»rgott- n 
that it IS not me* "arilv I“lan» which has caused 
tlie corniplion, ai iml<-d its ethics are for the mo t 
]nrt of the higlu st (ird< r ; and in theMvond pl.acc, 
that .Mohammed is not to b*- mad'* respom ibh* for 
nil the ernmi of lus nice-' Take him all in 

nil, tlic history <•( luunaiuty ha*s r**. a f. w more 
earnest, imble, and uncen’' ‘prophits’ — m.ing llu* 
wonl prophet in tlic broad Imman reuse of om* 
irrt -istibly impelled by .an uuu r juma r to n<linonisli. 
and to teach, and to utter austere and I'ubliim* 
truths, thi* full purport of which is oft* ii unknown 
to lunr elf. 

'J’he mo‘<t imyinrlant Ihiropran biographifs of M. 
are tho '• of Sprenger, Weil, Muir, Noldeke, Ib inaud. 
.See al'o Koj’.an, MniiAsniruAM*-'!. Si nna. 

MOIIAMMIII), the name of f.tur Mill.ans of 
Turkey, of w horn the mo it noted is Moiiammi r> I !., 
Mirnaimd or Tin*. Cnr.vT, th** e<iiujiieror of 

Cniuitanlinojde. lie w.as b »rn at Adnaiiople in 
1-1'iO, and succeeded lus father, Amur.ath 1 1., in 
14o0. liis first acta wen' the nmnb r of bis two 
brothers, and the rupj're'Mon of a reh' lhon in Kara- 
mail. Having thus fecund lums*'U on tho throne, 
he bent all bis energies to the accomplishment of tbo 
great project avhicii had alway.s Imcii kept promi- 
nently in view by his pre<lece‘''-'ors— the eiplun' of 
Conslanlinojile. This city was nf>w tho role n mnant 
of the once mighty cinjure of tlie Cedars ; and .after 
more than a year rp' iit in pn’paratinns, M. com- 
menced the liege. Gill April MGJ, with an army of 
".IS, 000 men, and a llectof .'{"0 vessels. The Greeks, 
aided by a gallant band of 20(K) iilranger?, under 
Gian Justimani, a noble Genoese, long maintained an 
obstinate rcMstanco, On the morning of tho COtb 
May, a combined attack was made by land nml pea 
without fuicci ST ; but the retirement from tbo ram- 
])arli of Ju'jtiniani, who liad lieen pcverely wounded, 
and despaired of a fiuccersful defence, cau.scd .a panic 
Among his followcru, and tho BimuUaticoiw charge of 
COI 


a chosen body of janizaries, avith M. liimself at 
their he.ad, w'.as irresistible. Constantine XIII. died 
in the breach, and tho Turks poured in over liis 
corp*-c to plunder and devastate his c.apital. Jil. 
now transferred tho seat of his government to 
Con.stantinople, and Fought to win back tbo inbabi- 
taiita by jiromising them the free cxcrciso of their 
religion. He next reduced tho kingdoms of I^Iorea 
and Trebizond. offshoots of the Greek empire, 
obt.ained possession of Servia on tho \ death of its 
last prince, and made formidablo preparations for 
the inv.asion of Hiing.ary. Ih-lgrado was the first 
point of attack ; and W'ith 100,000 men, supported 
l»y a licet of 201) shijn on tho lianiihc, M. .sat dow*n 
In'fore its walN. The enormous ordnance which 
had done mich good Fcrvico at Constantinojdc, wero 
employed to hatter the ramp.arN; but the valour, 
pkill, and activity of the defenders foiled his utmost 
cITorts. John JTunyady (q. v.), who, ■with GOOD 
clioHcn troops, had reinforced the garrison, destroyed 
or captured all his ve.'jsel'j, and soon after, by a 
ambb'ii sally, defeated his army, and carried oflf tho 
battering-train, compelling him to raise the siege, 
Gth August M.*ifi. His cntcrpriFc was tho 

invasion of Kpinis, where Scaiulorbeg had hitherto 
miccc'sfully delied the sultan’s pow’or, Threo Turkish 
armic.s were ilestroyed in rayid succession, and a 
fonrtli nnd fiftli under M. Jumsclf met witli no 
greater success; but the death of tbo gallant 
Kpirolc, in MG7, removed tlio only obstacle to 
tho miccc's of the cullan’s plans, and Kjiinis 
w.a'i forthwith nnm xrd to Tnrl:cy, Tho latter half 
of M.V. reign was abo fniitful in important achieve- 
ments, }jut our F{)aco will jx.Tmit only a cursory 
notice of tlicm. He reduced the JChan of tlio Crimea 
to tho conilitinn of a vas^sal, do^)rivcd the Genoc’-c 
of Cafti, nnd the Venetians of hriuH, Utria, Kegro- 
pont, and Lemnos; but tho Knights of St John 
repelled him from llhodis, and tho Venetians ftom 
Scodra. He carried his arms into Italy, and tool: 
Otranto, but die*! in MSI at Xicomedia, while on 
the way to join liis fou I’aja/et, who was warring 
with tho lN*n>ians nnd Ivgyptians. His frequent 
contests with the former of these nations had 
always interfered vi ry much ■with Gif' .sueeo'«:ful 
prosecution of liis designs of conqucr.t in Luropc. 
Si. w.as po-s(s^ed of great .abilities; bo was In.ive, 
( nl''rpri*'ing, nnd lagacious; nor was ho deficient in 
b-arning, for lio iqxila' four lanrpiages fluently, was 
well ven>ed in geograjJiy, .ancii'iit histor}’, and tho 
natural .M*icnees, ,aml was T)ractically acquainted 
with tho fine .arts. Jhit tho Iirillianey of his career, 
and tho occ.vional genero'ity and even m.agna- 
mmity wliich lio rhewed, cannot obliterate tho 
neolleetinn (»f tho-n nets of cnielty nnd troaehcrj' 
whieli have ju'-tly branded him ns tho most ruth- 
le*-s tyrant of tho Houfo of O^man. As the founder 
of the Turki*ih power in lairono, his memory lias 
always been n’vered by the Turks. 

MOHALMMKDAXISM, tho religion founded by 
Moliamnud, or, according to him, tlic onl}' orthodox 
creed existing from the lieginning of the world, nnd 
preached by nil the ]>ro]>hets over Finec Adam. It 
js abo called /."Mia, Jlcsignntlon, entire Submission 
t<» tho avill nnd pn'cojits of Goil. In its exclusively 
dogmatical nr theoretical part, it is /man, Faith; 
in its practical, Dlu^ Kcligion (by w.ay of eminence). 
*lho fundamental principles of the former .are con- 
tamed in the two articles of belief: ‘There is no 
God but God; .and Mohammed is God’s Apostle.* 
The Mohammedan doctrine of God’s nature and 
.altrihutos coincides with tho Christian, in fo far 
as he is by both taught to ho tho Creator of all 
things in heaven nnd earth, who rules and prcscia’ea 
all things, without beginning, omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent, and full of mercy. Yet, according to 
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thfl Mohammedan belief, ho has no oflfhpring: ‘He bird under the throne of God. The souls of the 
bei^ettcth not, nor is ho begotten-* Hor is Jesus infidels dwell in a certain well in the province of 
called anything but a prophet and apostle, although Hadramaut (Heb. Chambers of Death), or, being 
his birth is smd to have been duo to a miraculous first offered to heav’en,_ then offered to earth, and 
divine operation ; and as the Koran superseded the rejected by cither, subj’ect to unspcalpble tortures 
Gospel, so Mohammed, Christ The crudfixion is until the day of resurrection. Concerning tho latter, 
and to luvo been executed upon another jierson, great discrepancy, reigns among tho Mohammedan 
Christ having been taken up unto God before the thcolomns. Mohammed himself, seems _ to have 
decree was carried out Ho will come again upon held that both soul and body will bo raised, and 
tho earth, to establish cvcryw-hcro tho Moslem the ‘Bono Luz’ of tho Jewish Haggadah was by 
religion, and to bo a sign of the coming of tho day him transformed into tho bone A1 Ajb, the rump- 
of judgment Next to tho belief in God, that in bone, which will remain uncorrupted till tho last 
angels forms a prominent dogma. Created*of lire, day, and from which tho whole body will spring 
and endowed with a kind of uacorporcal body, they anew, Mtcr a forty daja' rain. Among tho signs 
stand between. God and man, adoring or waiting by which tho approach of tho last day may be 
ujHjn tho former, or interceding for and guarding the kuown — nearly all taken from tho legendary part 
latter. The four Shief angels aro ‘ Tho Holy Spirit.' of tho Talmud and Jlidrash, where tho signs of tho 
or ‘.^gel of Bovelations ’ — Gabriel; tho special coming of tho Messiah aro enumerated — aro tho 
protector and guardian of tho Jew's — ilichael; the decay of faith among men, the advancing of tho 
‘ Angel of Death ’ — ^Azraiil (Raphael, in tho apocry- meanest persons to highest dignities, wars, seditions, 
phal gospel of Barnabas), and Israffl — Uriel, whoso and tumults, and consequent diro distress, so that 
ofllco it will bo to sound the trumpet at tho Resur- a man passing another's grave shall say: ‘Would to 
rcction. It will' hardly bo necessary, after what God I wero in his place ! ’ Certain provrinccs shall 
wo said under Moiluimed, to point out, in every revolt, and tho builcliDgs of Medina shall reach to 
individual instance, how most of his * religious * Yaliib. Again : tho sun w'ili riso in tho west, tho 
notions were taken almost bodily from tho Jewish Beast wUl appear, Constantinoplo will bo taken by 
legends ; his angclology, however, tho Jews had tho descendants of Isaac, tho Anti-Christ will come, 
borrowed themselves from tho Persians, only altering and bo killed by Jesus at Lud. There wuR further 
tho names, and, in a few cases, the offices of tho take place a war with tho Jews, Gog apd Magog's 
chief angcUc dignitaries. Besides angels, there aro (Jajug and Majuj's) eruption, a great smoko, an 

f ood and evil geiui, tho chief of tho latter being eclipse, tho Mohammedans will return to idolatry, a 
blia (Despair), onco called Azazil, who, refusing to great treasure Avill bo found in tho Duphrates, 
pay homage to Adam, was rejected by God. These tho Kaaba will bo destroyed by ^tho Ethiopians, 
Jin aro of a grosser fabric than angels, and subject to beasts and inanimate things will speak, and 
death. They, too, have different names and offices finally, a wind will sweep away the souls of thoso 
(Peri, Fairies ; Div, Glmts ; Takvfns, Fates, &c.), and who have faith, oven if equal only to a gram of 
arc, in almost ’overy respect, like tho ShGdim in tho mustard seed, so that tho world shaU ho loft in 
Talmud and ^lidrash. A further point of belief is ignorance. Tho time of tho resurrection, oven 
that in certain God-given Scriptures, revealed sue- Mohammed could not learn from Gabriel ; it is a 
ccssiv'cly to tho different prophets. Four only of mystery.' Three blasts will announce it : that 
tho original ono hundred and four sacred books: of consternation, of such tcrriblo powers, that 
viz., tho Pentateuch, tho Psalms, tho Gospel, and tho mothers shall neglect the babes on their breasts, 
Koran, are said to havo survived ; tho tlwee former, and that heaven and earth \yill melt ; that of 
however, in a mutilated and fabified condition, exanimatiou, which wiU annihilate all things and 
Besides these, a certain apocryphal gospel, attri- beings, even the angel of death, save paradise and 
buted 'fy,' St Barnabas, and tho writings of Daniel, hell, and their inhabitants ; and forty years later, 
together with thoso of a few other prophets, are that of resurrection, _ when all men, Mohammed 
taken notice of by tho Moslems, but not as first, shall havo their_ souls breathed into their 
canonical booki Tho number of prophets, sent restored bodies, and iviU sleep in their sepulchres 
at vprious, times, is stated variously at between tivo until tho final doom has been passed upon them, 
and three hundred thousand, among whom 313 The day of judgment, lasting from ono to fifty 
were apostles, and six were specially commissioned' thousand years, iviU call up augels, genii, moo, and 
to proclaim now laws and dispensations, which animals. Tho trial over, tho righteous vviU enter 
abrogated tho preceding ones. These wero Adam, paradise, to tho right hand, and tho -wicked wiU 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed — the pass to tho left, into hell ; both, however, havo hiat 
last fffio greatest of them all, and the propagator to go over tho bridge A1 Sirlt, laid over tho midst 
of tho final dispensation. Tho belief in tho resur- of heU, and finer than a hair, and sharper than tho 
rection and tho final judgment is the next articlo edge of a sword, and beset ivith thorns on either 
of f-aith. Tho dead aro received in their graves side. The righteous ■wRl proceed on their path with 
by an angel announcing tho coming of the two ease and swiftness, but the wicked avill fall doivn 
examiners, Honker and Naldr, who put questions headlong to hell below — a place ffivided into seven 
to tho corpse respecting his belief in God and stories or apartments, respectively_ assimed to 
Mohammed and who, in accordance ■with the answers, Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, Sabians, Magians, 
cither torture or comfort him. This, again, is the idolaters, and — tho low^t of all— to tho hypocrites, 
Jewish ‘ Chibbut hakkebor,’ tho Beating of the who, outwardly professmg a religion, in rcahfy h:^ 
Grave, a hyperbolical description of tho sufferings none. Tho degrees of pain — chiefly co^isting in 
during tho intermediato state after death (purgatory), intense heat and cold — vary; but the Moham- 
Tho soul, awaiting tho general resurrection, entera medans, and all thoso who professed tho unity of 
according to its rank, citner immcdiatdy into para- God, mHJI finally bo released, whUe unbelievers and 
diso (prophets), or partakes, in tho shapo of a green idolaters ■will _bo condemned to eternal pu n is h ment, 
bird, of the delights of tho abode of bliss (martyrs), Paradise is divided from hell by a partition (Orf), 
or — in tho case of common believers — is supposed in which a certain number of half-saints wiR find 
either to stay near; tho grave, or to bo ivith Adam in place. Tho blessed, destined for tho abodes of 
tho lowest hcaycn, or to remain cither in tho well eternal delight (Jannat Aden, Heb. Gan £dcn) — of 
of Zem-Zem, or in tho trumpo^ of tho resurrection, ■which it is, however, not quite certain whether it 
According to others, it rests m the shape of a whuto is created already — first drink of the Pond of 
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llio Propliot, wliicli id nunplicd from tlio rivcm of 
paradise, ■ndiitcr Iban inillc, niul more odorlfrroun 
tlian music. Arrived at ono of tlic eipht patei, they 
will 1)0 met by beautiful j-outbs and aiiocds ; and 
their degree of rigbteousno'’a (prophets, religious 
teacbcm, martyrs, believers) avill jirocnre for them 
the corresponding degri'C of bappim ' i. It may, 
however, not be mi[)ernunua to add, that, aecemling to 
the iMobammedan doctrine, it is not a jiersoii’a good 
worbn or merits acbicli pain bis .sdniitLaneo, but 
solely God’n merey; also that tbe ]>oor will enter 
])ni'adise five hundred j’eai-s before tbo rich ; and 
that tbe majority of tlio inhabitants of licll arc 
women. An to tbe various felicities avbicb await 
tbe pious (and of which there aro about a hundred 
degrees), tiny ais' a wild conglomcr.ation of Jewish, 
Christian, Magian, and other fancie.s on tbo nubjcct, 
to which the I’ro[ihet'ii omi e.xcecdingly nensual 
imaoiuation has added very considcr.ably. Fe.astiiig 
in the most gorgeous and delicious variety, the 
most costly and brilliant garments, odours and 
music of the most ravishing nature, and above all, 
the enjojunent of the Ilfir AI Oyftii, tbo blach-eyeil 
daughtei-s of ]nradi"e. created of jiure iiiii'l;, and free 
from all the bodily sveahue' .es of the female fi'-x, are 
held out as a reward to the commonest inh.abitants 
of paradise, who will always remain in the full vigour 
of their youth and matiliood.* For the e d( erviiig a 
higher degree of recompense, rewanlsv.'ill be prepared 
of a purely (ipirit mil hi ml i. e.,ttio‘beholdingof (lod’n 
face’ (.Shechiiiah) by iiielit and by day. Aieiiaralo 
abode of liappines 1 v, ill abo be re-erved for women, 
but there is comaderable d-rubt a" to tbo manner 
of their enjoyment. That they are not of .a ]iromi- 
nenlly f piritiial natiin', is clear from llm f.tory of the 
I’rophet and the old woman. Tlio latter noheited 
Mohammed to intercede with Cod that alio might bo 
admitted into paradi e, v. liereii]>on ho re^)lled tliatedd 
voiiien wero not allowed in j)aradi‘<‘. which dictum — 
causing her to aveep— he further explained h^’ r.aying 
that they would lir t ho made young ng.iiii. 'The 
last of the jireeept.s of puro faith taught by Moliarn- 
Iiiednnism is the full and iineonditioii.al riihmis' ion 
to God'n decree [1 si.\m|, ami the prede .tiii.atiou of 
good and evil, wlm h is found from the heginning 
iiiscrihi’d on a ‘ jin 'emd table.’ Not only a man’ll 
fortiim s, blit bis dee,l i, nml mmsKpiently bis future 
reward or juinislinient, are irreaoc.ably, and thus 
unavoidably, pre-ordaiiirsl (F.ite): a doetrine wliicli 
ii not, Iioavever, laheii literally I'y o/( Moderns, but 
a.diieh lias no doubt contriliiit*-d largely to the i lie- 
ce l l of 1‘Iani, by im piring iti eh impiniis willi the 
grcate‘'t indifTerenco ,iml eoiitempt for tho dangi-rs 
of warfare ; their destiny being immiitalily (ixed 
under anv circiinutanees. 

’J'iiiis far, hrirfly, tiie Im.aii, dogniatiral or thro* 
retic.al part of Islam. Tlio iJiii, or practic.al ]>irt, 

• ' 'J’lie v.holii I .irlh svill he ns one loaf of bre.ad, wliicli 
God svill reach to them like a cake ; for meat tliey 
svill have tho ox I’sh’liii and tho fish Nun, the lohei of 
svlio'e liven will riiHico revenly thoii'.aml men. livery 
beliover will have ei.ghty thou laml rervants and levonty- 
two girls of jiaradre, Ik lides his oavn former wdvei, if 
111’ rhoiild wi’li for tlio'n^ nml n largo tent of pearls, 
jaeintlis.and emeralds : three hundred (iishes of goMitiall 
ho rot heforo oacli gimst nt oiico, nml tho Inst nior. ol avill 
bo ns gratofiil ni tlie fir.st, Wiiio will lor peniiitfed, niid 
will How copiously, without inohriatiii.g. Tho righteous 
svill 1)0 clothed ill the mo ,t jirecioiis nilks and gold, and 
will ho crowned with crowais of tho most rc'pleiideiit 
icnrli and jewels. If they de.siro children, they fIiiiII 
legct tlieiii, niid n'o them grow up within an hour. 
I’cside i tho ravishing longi of tho angel Inrafil nml llio 
daiighlorii of paradho, tho vory troo.s will, by tho 
1 iistliiig of their houghs, tho clniiging of bells mispendcd 
from them, and tho clashing of their fruits, which aro 
pearls nml cmcrald.s mnko sweetest miisia’ 
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which contains the ritual and moral laws, inculcates 
ns tho chief duties tho following four : prayer, alms- 
giving, fasting, and pilgrimage. 

I’r.aycr, ‘tlio hey of paradise,’ comprises also 
certain religious piirific.ations, ns tlio most necessary 
pre[parations to tho former. Tlicy aro of two 
Kinds; the Ohufl, or tot.al immersion of the body, 
rerpiircd ns a religious ceremony, on Bomo special 
occasions ; and tho WmUi, a parti.al ablution, to ho 
performed immodi.atelj' before tho pr.ayir. This is of 
nrim.ary importance, and consists of tho w.a,shing of 
iinnds, face, cars, and feet up to tho ankles — a pro- 
ceeding generally accompanied nt each stage by 
corresponiling pious sentences, and concluded by 
tho recihal ot tlio O/th chapter of tho Koran. In 
tho c.aso of av.ater being beyond reach, dry dust or 
B.anil may Biipjily its place. ‘ Tho practice ot 
religion being founded on clcanlincs,’ it is not 
siinicient that tho believer himself should be puri- 
fiisl, hut even tho ground or the carpet npon which 
lie pr.ays must ho ns clean ns iic'-ihle, and tho use 
of a special jirayer-c.ariiet (SeggadGi) is thoreforo 
leconiiiiendcd. Kvery alohammcslan is obliged to 
pr.ay five times in the spaco of every twenty-four 
iioiir.s. The jir.ayer (.S.alali) itself consists partly of 
r xtnicfs fiom tho Jlevealed Book, the Koran (Fard), 
partly of piece;! ordained by llio I’rophct without 
allegation of a divine order (Siimi.ah). Tho fir.it 
time of jir.ayer commences nt the Maghrib, or .*11)1)111 
sunset ; the second, at the Ksliii, or niglitf.all ; tho 
third, at tlio Siihh, or d.ayhreal: ; tho fourth, nt tho 
Iliilir, or about noon ; the fifth, at tlio A.sr, or after- 
noon. Tho helievera aro not to commenco their 
pr.ayem exactly nt sunrise, or noon, or sunset, lest 
they might ho confounded with tho infidel Siin- 
worshiiipeni. ’Tlico several times of prayer aro 
annoimced by tho Miieddins (q, v.) from tho minarct-S 
or m.adnchs of tho mosques. Their chant, sung to 
a verv simplo hut solemn melody, sounds linrino- 
nioiisly- and sonorously down tho licight ot tho 
mo quo, through tlie mid-day din and ro.ar of llio 
cities, but its impre.''sii)n is oiio of tho most strik- 
iii'-ly iioetical in tho rtilhie’S of night; so much so, 
tint even many Kiirope.ans cannot helji congratu- 
lating the I’roj'het on his preferring tho human 
voice to eitliir the Jewish f niiniiet-call of the time 
of tlio Temple, or the Ghristian chiireli-hell e Tho 
day-call (the .Vdaii) eniisist.s chiellyof tlio confession 
of faith (God is most great — Mohammed is God's 
npo.lle — come to prayer, come to security) repeated 
several times ; the iiiriit-e.alls (Ula, the lirht ; Fhed, 
tho second), dt •tini d for ])cr'ons who de-iro to 
iHTfonn siiperenigator}’ nets of devotion, are much 
longer. 'J’iio Iwliever often ch.angis his ])osliiro 
during his ])rayer3 ; and a certain niiinher of Mich 
inclinations of head and knees, jirostrations, Ice., 
is called a Beh.ah. It is also necessary that tho 
Face of tho wordiipper should ho turned towards 
the Kihleh, in tho direction of Mecc.a (q. v.), tho 
exterior wall of the mosqno marking that direction 
Ix'iiig distinguished by a nicho (Mehrah). All 
Mimptiioiis and poinjioiis apparel is laid aside heforo 
the believer niiproaelies tho sacred jilnco; and tho 
extreme soleimiit}’ and decorum, tho unafTectod 
linmility, tlio n'.al and .all-ahsorhing devotion which 
perv.ados it, li.avo been unanimously lield up as 
an ex.amiilo to other creeds. 'Women, although not 
strictly forbidden to enter tho mosque, yet arc not 
pr.actic.ally allowed to pr.ay there, lest their pre- 
sence might bo hurtful to tnio devotion. Bo.sides 
fhe.so iirayers, there aro others ordained for spcci.al 
occasions, .as on a pilgrimage, heforo a h.attlo, at 
funerals, during nii eclipse, fee. That tho Moslems 
do not ])ray In Mohammed, hut simply implore liis 
intercession, ns they do that ot tho immcroii.s 
saints, tho relatives of tho Prophet, and tho first 
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propr-sators o£ Islam, need, after wliat ■n'e said rmder 
SjoH-unrcD, not bo dwelt upon here. For the parti- 
culars of the service in the Mosque, the reader is 
referred to that heading. It may be remarked in 
i passing, that Mohammedanism has no clergy in 
' our sense of the word, the civil and religious law 
I being bound up in one. See also Moltau, Mem. 

Xent in importance stands the duty of giving 
alms. These are twofold — legal (Zekah) and vohm- 
t.ar}- (Sadakah ; Heb. Zed.akah, piet 3 ’, righteousness) ; 
but the former, once collected bj* the sovereign, 
and applied to pious uses, has now been pra£ticallj' 
abrogated. The Sadakah is, according to the law, 

I to bo given once every j'ear, of cattle, money, corn, 
fruits, and wares sold, at about the rate of from 
I two and a half qp to twentj' per cent. Besides 
I these, it is usual to bestow a measure of pro- 
visions upon the poor, at the end of the sacred 
month of Eamad.iu. 

The duty of hasting follows. [Fasts.] During 
the whole month of Kamadan, the Moslem is com- 
manded to refrain, from eating, drinking, smoking, 
smelling perfumes, bathing, and every unnecessary 
indulgence in worldly pleasure, from daj’break 
until sunset. From that period tiU the morning, 
ho is allowed to eat, drink, and enjoy himself. The 
Ar-abian years being lunar, it often happens that 
the EamadSn falls in midsummer, when the fast- 
ing, more espeoi.allj' the abstaining from drinking, 
is osccssivel^’ mortifj'ing. Hone are exempt from 
this dutj’ save the sioit, travellers, and soldiers 
in time of war ; hut they are hound to fast an equal 
number of daj’S during some other months. Isurscs 
and pregnant women are entirely free from fasting. 
It is Mohammed’s special and caress desir<^ that 
no one ehould fast who is not quite equal to it, lest 
ho might injure his health, and disqualify himself for 
necessary labour. Of tho other commendable fast- 
days, the Ashura, on tb'e 10th of hloharram (the 
Jewish Jom Kippur), deserves special mention. 
There are veiy few Moslems who do not keep the 
Fiamadin, oven if they neglect their other religious 
duties; at all events, they aU jirotend to keep it 
most strictly, fasting being considered ‘one-fourth 
part of tho faith,’ na^-, ‘the gate of religion.’ 

Of the fourth paramount duty of the Moham- 
medan — ^viz., the pilgrimage to Mecc.a — ^we have 
spoken both under that heading, and, more fully, in 
the article Hajj. SufSce it here briefly to recapitu- 
late, tb.at the Kaaba (q.v.) is to be encomp.assed seven 
times, the celebrated black stone being kissed at 
each round, that hlount Arafat is to ho visited, 
the sacrifice El-Fida (tho Eansom, in memory of 
Ismael’s sacrifice) to he performed, and a number 
of minor ceremonies to be gone through by the 
pilgrim, and that ho who neglects to perform the 
sacred pUgrimage, ‘might as well die a Jew or a 
Christian.’ 

To the ‘positive’ ordinances of Islam may also 
be reckoned the ‘Saghir,’ or minor, and ‘Kehir,’ 
or great festivals. [Festtvaia] Tho first (Al- 
Fctr, or brc.aking the fast), following immediately 
upon the Kamadin, begins on the first day of the 
month of Shawal, and lasts three days. The second 
(Fed Al-Kurhan, or sacrifice) begins on the 10th of 
Dsu’l Heggeh, when the pilgrims perform their sacri- 
fice, and lasts three or foim days. Yet, although 
intended to he tho most important of the two, the 
people have in most places changed the order, and, 
by w.ay of compensation for the previous fast, they 
make the lesser festival which follows the Bamadau 
the most joyful and the longest of the two. The day 
set aside for the weekly day of rest is the Friday 
— not, as is generally supposed, because both the 
Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday were to 
he avoided, but because, from times long before 


Flobammed, the people used to hold public assem- 
blies for cM as well as religious purposes on that 
day. The celebration of the Moslem days of religious 
solemnity is far less strict than is the custom with 
the other Shemitio religions. Service being over, 
the people are allowed to return to their worldlj’- 
afiairs, if they cannot afford to give themselves up 
entirely to pleasure or devotion for the rest of tho 
sacred period. 

Thus far, briefly, the principal positive laws of 
Islam rebating to faith and practice. We Eh.all now 
touch upon the fund.amental prohibitory laws con- 
tained in the Koran. 

First of all, the drinking of wine, which includes 
aU strong and inebriating hquors, as giving rise to 
‘ more eaul than good,’ is rigorously forbidden ; and 
although of late, chiefly through European influence, 
very manj' Moslems have lost their religious scruples 
-on that score, and not only secretly, hdt openly 
indulge in spirits, yet the great bulk of the faithfM 
refuse even to make use of the proceeds of the sale 
of wine or grapes. Some over-scrupulous believers 
even include opium, coffee, and tobacco in the prohi- 
bition ; but general practice has decided differently. 
The prohibitory haws respecting food resemble closely 
those of Judaism: blood, the flesh of sudne, further, 
animals which have died from disease or age, or on 
which the name of some idol has been invoked, 
or which have been sacrificed unto an idol, or 
which Inave been strangled, or killed by a blow, a 
fall, or bj’ some other beast, are strictly forbidden. 
‘Pure’ animals must be slaughtered according to 
certain fixed rules, and the name of God is to he 
invoked before tho operation, without, however, the 
usual addition of the benevolent epithets, since these 
would ill befit the sufferings of a fellow-creature. 
Fish, birds, game are mostly allowed for food, yet 
there are in nearly all cases certain religious cere- 
monies to be observed, before they become fit for the 
believer’s table. 

All games subject to chance (‘ casting lots by 
arrows”) — such as dice, cards, tables, bets, &c, — are 
considered so wicked, that a gambler’s testimony is 
invalid in a court of law. (The Talmud only rejects 
the testimony of the habitual ‘ dice- [Kubia, i. e.. 
Cube] gambler and belter upon doves’) Chess and 
other games depending on skill — provided they do 
not interfere with the regular performance of reli- 
gious duties, and that they are played without any 
stakes whatsoever — are allowed by the majorily of 
.Moslem theologians. Dsury is strictly prohibited. 
Taking interest upon any loan, however large or 
small, or profiting in trade through any question- 
able means, save by buying and selling, is severely 
condemned. 

To prevent the faithful from over falling hack 
into idolatry, the laws relating to images and pictimes 
have been made very stringent. Whosoever makes 
an imitation of any living neing in stone, wood, or 
any other material, shall, on the day of judgment, 
he asked to endow his creation with life and soul, 
and, on his protesting his inability of doing so, shall 
undergo the punishment of hell for a certain 'period. 

The civE and criminal laws of Mohammedanism, 
founded both on the Koran and the Traditions 
{Siinna), are, in some instances, where the letter of 
the written or oral precept allows of various explana- 
tions, or where the case in question is not foreseen, 
interpreted according to the opinion of one of the 
four great masters of Islam : Abu Hanifa, Malec 
Ibn Ans, ShSfei, Ibu Hanhal, within the pale of 
their respective sects. The principal points, how- 
ever, upon which all Mohammedans agree are 
the following : Polygamy is allowed, not, as is com- 
monly supposed, without any restriction, but : ‘ Taka 
in marriage of the women who please J’ou, two, 
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tliree, or four; but if yo fear that yo cannot act 
equitably, one ; or those ■whom your right hands 
have aequired’ — i. e., your slaves. Tliese are the 
explicit -words of the Koran (iv. S), so Ih.at four 
■wives, .and a certain number of concubine shaves, 
is the whole extent to which a IMoslcin m.ay legally 
go. The Prophet’s example proves nothing to the 
contr.ary, since ho was endowed -with special priri- 
legcs, and not subject to the common haw in many 
respects. It is, jnoreover, added, as an adricc, that 
to in, any one or two is quite sufficient for a man, 
if ho apprehend any inconvenience from a larger 
number of wives. A ^loslcm may, if urged liy 
c.xoo.ssive love, or if unable to obtain a wife of his 
own creed, marry .a Cliristiau woman or a Jewess, 
but a Jlohammcdan woman is not, under .anj' cir- 
cumstances, to marr 3 ' an unbeliever. In all cases, 
liowcvcr, the child born of a Jloslcm, whatever 
the mother’s faith, is a hloslem; nor docs the 
wife, who is an unbeliever, inherit at her hus- 
band’s death. Forbidden degrees are : the mother, 
daughter, sister, half-sister, aunt, niece, foster- 
mother, or a woman related to tho faitliful ‘by 
milk in any of the degrees which would prccliido 
his marriage with her, if she were similarly related 
to him by cons.anguinity ;’ tho mother of his wife, 
even if ho bo not nropcily married to tho latter yet; 
tho d.aughter of his wife, if tho hatter still bo his 
Icg.al -vvifo ; his father’s wife and his son’s wife; or 
two sisters at tho same tune; or wives who stand 
to c.ach other in tho relation of aunt and niece ; or 
tho ttncmancipatccl slave, or another man’s slave, if 
ho h avo already a free \Mfc. A simple declanation 
of a man and woman at tho ago of puberty, before 
two avitncs.ses, of their intention to matry each 
other, and tho p.ayinent of part of tho douTy (which 
is indi.spcnsable, and must amount to at le,ast ton 
dirhems, or about live shillings), is sufficient for a 
legal marriage. A girl under age is given aw.ay by 
her ii.atural or appointed guardian, with or without 
her consent- To sco tho face of any woman who is 
neither his wife nor his concubine, nor belongs to 
any of tho forbidden degrees, is strictly forbidden 
to the believer. Divorcu is a comp.arativcly light 
matter with tho Mohammedans. Twice, a man may 
send away his avifo and take her back again with- 
out any ceremony ; the tliird tune, however — if ho 
unite tho trijilo divorce in one sentence .at once 
— ho dare not rcceivo her again in wedlock until 
she have been married projicrly to another m.an in 
the meantime. Jlero dislike is sufficient reason for 
a man to du-solvo the conjugal tics, and his 8.aying: 

* Thou art divorced,’ or * I divorce thee,' together 
with the payment of part of the wife’s dowry, is all 
that is required from him by tho law. A wife, on 
the other hand, is bound to her husband for ever, 
unless she can prove some flagrant ill-u.sagc or 
neglect of conjiig.al duty on his part; .and cvcn"then, 
she forfeits jiart, or tho avliole, of her dowrj-. A 
divorced woman is obliged to wait, like a avidow, 
for a certain period before marrj’ing again : if preg- 
nant, until delivery ; three months, or four months 
and ten days, according to circumstances. If she 
have a youn" child, she is to sucldc it until it bo 
two years old, and tho father is to bear all tho 
expenses of tho m.aiutenanco of mother .and child. 
A woman proving disobedient to her husband, m.ay 
be declared by tlio kadi ‘ nfishizeh,’ i. c., rebellious, 
and the husband is no longer bound to maintain her. 
\ et, ho cannot bo forced to divorce her under these 
circumstances, so that tho woman is generally in so 
sore a^ plight that she is obliged to promise good- 
behaviour for the future, and tho husu.and has then 
either to take her back to his house, or to set 
her free by a formal divorce. On tho other hand, it 
often happens that a -woman prefers a mero separa- , 


tion, to continuing to live with her husband ; in wb ich 
case she gets herself, of her own accord, inscribed 
a ‘ nashizeli.’ If a shave becomes a mother by her 
master, and ho acknowledges the child to be his oivn, 
the latter is free, and the mother is to be emanci- 
pated at the master’s death, and m.ay not be given 
.aw.ay, or otherwise disposed of by him, during his 
lifetime, A freo person, wishing to marry his or her 
slave, must first emancipate this slave; and if the 
slave of another person has been m.arried by a free 
man or wom.an, and afterwards becomes the latter’s 
propcrt 3 -, the marri.ago becomes illegal, and can only 
be renewed by a leg.al contract and emancipation. 

The privilege of primogeniture does not exist in 
the hlohammedan law, but m.alcs gencrallj^ receive a 
double share. A person m.ay not bequeath more 
than one-third of his propertj", unless there be no 
legal heirs. Children, whether begotten with the 
legal wife, or slave, or concubine, or only adopted, 
.and their dcsccnd.ants, are the first heirs; ne.vt come 
the_ claims of wives, parents, brothers, sisters, in 
their order. Where there is no legal heir, the 
propert}' f.alls to the crown. 

Tho law is very lenient towards debtors, tho 
Koran recommending tho creditor to remit a debt 
‘ as .alms.’ Insolvency and inabilitj" to work for tho 
discharge of tho claim, solve all fiMher obligations. 
The most conscientious performance of all private 


contracts, however, is constantly recommended in 
tho Koran. 

Murder is cither punished with death, or bj' the 
pajTPcnt of a lino ' to tho familj’ of tho docc.ascd, 
according to their own Tlc-isurc. There must, how- 
ever, bo p.alliating circumstances in tho latter c.ase. 
The Bedawis, however, have expanded tho law of 
blood-rcvcngo in a terrible m.anner, and up to this 
d.aj’_ tho ‘ vendetta ’ often rages not onlj’ between 
fainilj' and family', but between whole tribes, 
vill.-igcs, and provinces. Unintentional homicide is 
cxi>i.atcd b}' freeing a believer from slaver^’, and 
paj’ing to tho fnniilj' a certain sum in proportion to 
the rank and sex of tho dccc.''scd. Ho -who has not 
tho inc.ans of freeing a believer, is to host for two 
months, by waj- of jicnancc. According to tho strict 
letter of the l.aw, .a man is not liable to c.apit.al 
punishment for killing his own child or an infidel; 
lint, practicallj', no difTercnco is gencrallj' made by 
the Moh.aniincdan governments (cliicll}- the Turkish) 
ill our da}-, hlurdcr is punished with death, and no 
line frees the ciilprit- 

Tlio Mosaic law of rct.aliation, in case of I'nfeii- 
tioiml wounds and mutilation, holds good also for 
Islam; that is (not, .as has ignorantly been sup- 
jioscd, that the corresponding limb of the offender 
13 to bo cut off), a certain proportion.atc fine in 
money is to bo paid to the injurcih Tho p.a}'ment 
for any of the single limbs of tho human body — c.g., 
tho no.se— is tho full price of blood, .as for a homi- 
cide ; for a limb which is foimd twice, like hand or 
foot, h.alf ; for a finger or toe, the tenth part, &c. 
AVomcn and slaves have smaller claims. Injuries 
of a dangerous, or otherwise grievous n.ature, p.ay 
tho full jirico; those of an inferior land, however, 
bring the perpetrator within the prorinco of tho 
hash or cudgel, which is supposed to have ‘ come 
down from heaven, to bo used by tho judge for tho 
promotion of rirtiio and duty.’ 

Tho Koran orders theft — of no less than tho value 
of half-a-crosvn — to bo punished by cutting off the 
chief offending limb : tho right hand ; the second 
theft is punishable by tho loss of tho left foot ; the 
third, of the left hand ; tho fourth, of the right foot, 
S:o. ; but tho ordinary punishments of imprisonment, 
hard labour, and tho bastinado, have been substi- 
tuted in our d.ays. Tho property stolen must not, 
hoavover, have been of c.asy access to tho thief, nor 



mn'^t it have consisted of food, since he may have 
taUen this to satisfy the craving of hia hunger. 

Unchastit}’ on tlie part of a voman»aTOs, in the 
commencement of Islam, punished by imprisonment 
for life, for vhich aftcrw.ards, however, stoning was 
substituted in the case of a married woman; and 
a hundred stripes and a year’s exile in the case 
of an unmarried free avoman; a slave to undergo 
only half of that pimishment. Yet, it is necessary 
that ho who accuses a ‘woman of reputation’ of 
adultery or fornication, shall produce four (male) 
witnesses, and if ho be not .able to do so, he is to 
receive fourscore stripes, nor is his tesfimony 
ever after to be received, for lie is considered an 
‘ infamous prevaricator ’ — unless be swear four times 
that he speaks the truth, and tiio fifth time impre- 
cate God’s vcngcadce if he speak false. Yet, even 
tliis testimony may bo overthrown by the wife’s 
swearing four times that ho is a liar, and iraprec.ating 
the fifth time the a^T.ath of God upon herself, if he 
speak the truth. In the latter case, she is free from 
punishment ; the marriage, however, is to bo dis- 
solved. Fornication in cither sex is, by the law of 
the Koran, to be visited with a hundred stripes. 

Infidelity, or apostasy from Islam, is .a crime to 
be visited by the death of the oflcndcr, if he h.avc 
been warned thrice without recanting. .Severer 
still, that is, not to bo averted by repent.ancc or 
revocation of any kind, is the punishment inflicted 
for blasphemy — against God, Mohammed, Christ, 
Moses, or any other prophet. Instantaneous dc.ath 
is the doom of the onemler: for if apostasy maybe 
caused b}- error and misguidance, ‘ bl.a.s]ihomy is the 
sign of complete wickedness and thorough corruption 
of the soul.’ 

A further injunction of the Koran, for the c.arry- 
ing out of which, however, the time has well-nigh 
gone by, is that of malting war against the Infidels. 
He who is slain while fighting in defence and for 
the projiagation of Islam, is reckoned a martyr ; 
while a deserter from tho holy war is held up as 
an object of exccnation, and has forfeited his hfo 
in this svorld as well as in the world to come. At 
first, .all the enemies taken in battle were mtblessly 
slain ; later, however, it hocaino tlie law to give 
the peop’o of a diflorent f.aitli against avhom av.ar 
was dcclaA’d tho clioioe of throe things: cither to 
crahraoo Islam — in which case they Iiccamc Jloslcms 
at once, free in their persons and fortunes, nnd 
• entitled to .all tho privileges of Moslems ; or to 
submit to pay tribute — in avbich case tlicy were 
allowed to continue in tbeir religion, if it did not 
imply gross idolatry' or otlicrwiso oflended against 
tbe moral law; or to decide tlio quarrel by the 
fortune of av.ar — in which c.aso tlio captia'O aaomcn 
and cbildrcn aa'cre made slaves, nnd tlio men citlier 
slain, unless they became cona'erts at the last 
moment, or otbcravLso disposed of by the prince. 
The fiftli part of the spoil belongs ‘to God,’ tli.at is, 
tbe Sanctuary (Kaaba, &c.), to the apostle and his 
Idndrcd, to tho or|ihan3, the poor, and tho tr.a\-cllcr. 

We need hardly urge, that the Koran is not 
a .systematic.ally arr.angcd code, nnd tliat .all tho 
laaa-s and regulations hitherto enumerated, although 
cont.ained in it, citlier bodily or, as it avero, in germs 
— further developed hy tho Simna (q.v.)— aro to 
a great extent only mentioned in an incidental 
manner, thrown together and mixed up, often in the 
strangest manner, avith the raostlietcrogencous dicta, 
dogmas, moral exhortations, cia-il and crimin.al laaa’s, 
&.C., and arc principally to ho considered ns supple- 
mentary to the existin" laavs and rcgidatioii.s avhicli 
they either abrogated, confirmed, or extended, 
according to tlie pressing demand of circurnstanccs 
during the Prophet’s life. In c-ases for aa-hich sub- 
sequent ages found no aaTitton ndcs laid doaa'n by 


tbo Prophet, traditional oral dicta avero taken .as 
tho norm, and later still, precedents of the Khalifs 
aa-cro binding. Henoo contradictions in theory and 
practice haa'o crept in, according to tho different 
traditions nnd decisions of tho Imams or expounders 
of tho Laav, besides tho various interpretations put 
upon tho hook itself within tho pale of the different 
Mohammedan scots. Tho sooular tribunals, there- 
fore, not nnfrequcntly differ in their decisions from 
tlie judicial tribtm.als ; .and tho distinction hetaa-een 
tho written civil Laaa' of tho ecclesiastical courts and 
the common Laaa-, aided by the cxecutia'c power, is, 
fortunately for tho cause of human culture, and tho 
sprc.ad of ciailisation, getting clearer and clearer 
ea'cry day. 

Th.at part of Islam, hoavea-or, avhich has undergone 
(because not to be circumscribed and defined by 
doctors) tho least changes in tho course of time, and 
avhich most distinctly reveals tho mind of its author, 
13 also its most complete and its most shining 
part — aa'o mean tlio ctliies of the Koran. They are 
not found, any more than tho otlier laavs, brought 
together in one, or two, or throe Surahs, but * like 
gmden threads’ they arc avoa-cn into the huge 
fabric of the religious constitution of Mobammed. 
Injustice, falsehood, pride, rovengetulncss, cajumny, 
mockery', aavarico, prodigality, debauchery, mistrust, 
and suspicion are inveighed ag.ainst .as ungodly 
and avicked; avhilo honevolonce, lihor.alitj', moclcstj', 
forhcar.ancc, patience nnd ondiiraneo, frugality, sin- 
cerity, Etr.aiglitfonv.ardiios3, decency, love of pcaoo 
and tnith, and aboa’c all, trusting in God, and sub- 
mitting to Ills aaall, aro considered as tlio pillars 
of true piety, and tlio pnncipal signs of a true 
belica'cr. Kor must avo omit to point out expressly 
that Mohaniincd never laid down tliat doctrine of 
.absolute prcdcstin.ation and ‘ fatality ’ avbich (lcstroj|3 
all human avill and freedom, since the individual’s 
deeds cannot alter one iota in his destiny either in 
this aa-orld or in tiio next. So far froin it, foolhardi- 
ness is distinctly jiroliibitcd in tho Kor.an (ii. lOG). 
Caution is rccoinmcndcd. Pr.ayer, tho highest cere- 
monial laav of Islam, is modified in case of d.angor. 
It is legal to earn one’s lia'clihood on Friday after 
pray'cr, and to sliorten tho readings in the Kor.an for 
the sake of attending to business. All of aa’hich is 
cnougli to slicav tliat tlio Moslem is not to expect to 
be fed pursuant to a Divine decree aadictber be be 
idle or not On tbo other liand, a glance at tlio 
aa'holc sy'stcni of faith, built on hope and fear, 
reaa'.ards and punishments, paradise and boll, both 
to be man's jiortion according to liis acts in tliis 
life, and the incessant exliortations to virtue, and 
denunciations of vice, aro sullicient to prove that 
aboriginal predestination, such as St Augustine 
taught it, is not in the Koran, wlicro only submission 
to tlio Lord’s will, hope during misfortune, modesty 
in prosperity', and entire conlidenco in tho Divsno 
plans, arc supported by the argument, that every- 
thing is in tile liands of tho Highest Being, and that 
there is no appeal against Ills absolute decrees. 

And this is one instance of tho w.ay in which most 
of Mohammed’s dicta liavo been developed ^ and 

expl.ained both by sectarians and enemies within 

.and without Islam— in suoli a m.aiiner that bo has 
often been made to teach tho very reverse of wliat lie 
really did teacli ; and tliiis monstrosities now foimd 
in his creed, if carefully traced h.ack to their original 
sources, will, in most cases, ho seen to ho tlio 
growth of later generations, or tho very things 
he abrog.atcd. That, again, tho worst side of his 
character, tho often wanton cnielty with which ho 
pursued his great mission, tho propagation of his 
faith, should by his Bucccssors have been tal:cn as a 
thing to he princiiwlly imitated, is not to he wondered 
at, considering how brilliant tho results of tho policy 
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and of tbe Eomau Catholic primate of Eussia and 
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’ A •’ ^ promenade bordered vrith trees, whence a beauH- 

a^rivcr o: ^ erv York, United States, fol vierr of the valley of the Dniener is obtained, 
named from a tnoe or Indmns. It rises in Oneida Pop. (1S6D 33,022, of whom one-third are Jews, 
county, 20 nulss north or Eome, and runs east- There is a larje export trade to the cbi“£ norts of 
south-east into tbe Hudson at VTaterford, 10 miles the Baltic and'Black Seas. 

^ n^er- blOHILEV, or ilO GlkOW, a district town on tbe 

FtiTr"f'nhn^^i?A south-west frontier of tbe government of Podolia, 

-Th. rf ^-aA SA-oramg abun^. European Eussia, is situated on tbs left bank of tbe 

Dniester, 50 miles east-bv-south from Eaminetz. 
Canal and b,ew York Central Eaawa.v. Pop. (1367) 9756. It caries on an active trade 

blOHICAKS, MOHEGAHS, or ilAHICAKKI, adjacent Eussian provinces, and with the 

once a powerful and warlike sub-tribe of Kortb Furkisb principalities of bloldavia and *WalacIiia. 
American Indians, of the great Algonquin family, . - is so mild, that silk and other products 

wbtcb, in tbs 17tb c., inbabited the territory north- ''^orm climates are__extensively produced, 
north-west or Long Island Sound, and east of the 3IOHXEE, JoHXsrr A-niw, one of tbe most Af» - 
II“^°n, now included in the states of Hew tinguisbed modem polemical divines of tbe Eoman 
Yori, C'onneoricut, and Massachusetts. Being Catholic Cburob, was bom of bumble parentage, 
comneHed to give way to tbs conaueriug IroquoS at Igersbeim, in 'Wurtemberg, May 6, 1796. Jfe 
^ntedera^, they _ retired to tbe valley of tbe received bis early education at the gymnasium or 
Housatonic IGvs in Connecticut, and were conse- Mergentbeim, whence, in his 17tb year, be was 
quently one ot tbe first tribes who cams into coUi- traniierred, for tbs bigb er studies, to tbe Lyceum 



of Ellwangen ; and soon afterwards cntered upon 
tlic theological course in the university of Tubingen, 
He received priests’ orders in 1819; and for a snort 
time was employed in missionary duty ; but in 
1820, he returned to coUege-lifc, for two years 
was engaged as classical tutor; but, in 1822, the 
offer of a theological appointment in the university 
of Tubingen, finally decided his choice to the study 
of divinity. He was permitted, before entering on 
his studies, to spend some time in maldng himself 
acquainted with the routine of the theological 
courses of other universities — as Gottingen, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, and Landshut ; and in 1823, he 
entered upon liis new position. In 1828, in wbich 
year ho was also admitted to the degree of Doctor 
of Diidnity, he was appointed ordinary professor 
of theology. His cerliest public.ation was a treatise 
On the Vnitij of the Church (1825), which was fol- 
lowed, in 1827, hy a historioo-theologic.al essay 
on AOmnasius and the Church of his Time, in 
Conflict with Arianism. But his reputation, both 
posthumous and among his own contemporaries, 
rests mainly on his well-known Stfmboltmn ; or 
the Doctrinal Differences Icticcen Catholics and 
Protestants, as represented hy their Puhlic Con- 
fessions of Faith (1832). This remarltablo book 
at once fixed the attention of the theological 
world. It passed through five largo editions in 
six j’ears. It was translated into all the leading 
languages of Europe, and drew forth numerous 
criticisms and rejoinders, the most considcnable 
of which is that of Dr F. C. Baur (q.v.), 1833. To 
this 111. replied in 1834, by a avork entitled. Further 
Pescarches into the Doctrinal Differences of Catholics 
and Protestants. The polemical bitterness evoked 
by these controversies made it desirable that M. 
should leave the university of Tubingen. He was 
invited to Breslau, and also to Bonn, but ultimately 
selected (1835) the university of Munich, then in 
the first flush of its cfficionc}’, under King Louis. 
His first appointment was nominally the chair of 
Biblical Exegesis, but he really devoted himself 
to the department of Church History, in avhich his 
opening course was eminently successful ; but, 
unliappily, a naturally delicate constitution began 
to give _ w.ay under the constant f.atigucs ot a 
student’s ,'ifo ; and although ho continued, imdcr 
all these disadvantages, to maintain and to add 
to his reputation, and although, in 1837, the inmta- 
tion to the Bonn professorship was renewed in still 
more flattering terms, ho gradually sunk under 
consumption, and died April 12, IS3S. His miscel- 
laneous works were collected and published pos- 
thumously, in 2 vols. 8vo (1839 — 1840), by his 
friend, the now celebrated Dr DiiUingcr. M. may 
bo regarded as at once the most acute and the 
most iihilosophical of the modem controvershabsts 
of liis churclu Ho deals more, however, with the 
exposition of the points and the grounds of the 
doctrinal differences of modem sects, than with 
the discussion of the scriptural or traditional 
evidences of the peculiar doctrines of any among 
them. 

hlOTDORE, a former gold coin of Portugal, of 
the value of 4800 reis, or nearly 27«. sterling. It 
was also called Lislonine. 

MOIRE, the French name (formerly mohhre, and 
supposed to be taken from the Eng. mohair, which 
is itself probably of Eastern origin) applied to silks 
figured by the peculiar process called watering. 
The silks for this purpose must bo broad and of a 
good substantial make ; thin and narrow pieces will 
not do : they are avetted, and then folded with 
particular care, to insure the threads of the fabrio, 
lying all in the same direction, and not crossing 


each other, except as in the usual way of the web 
and the warp. The folded pieces of silk are then 
submitted to an enormous pressiue, generally in a 
hydraulic machine. -By this pressure, the air is 
slowly expelled, and in escaping, draws the moisture 
into cimous wared lines, which leave the perma- 
nent marking called watering. The finest kinds of 
watered silks .are Icnown as Moires antiques. — The 
same process has been applied to woollen fabrics 
called Moreen, which is only an alteration of the 
word moire. 

IMOIREE mETALLIQUE, a French term 
applied to tin-plate upon which a peculiar figuring 
hke that caused by frost on windows is produced 
by dipping pl.ates, in a heated state, into nitro- 
muriatic acid, and then washing with water, to 
remove tho acid. When dry, the plates are var- 
nished or lacquered, and h.ave a pretty effect. The 
cheapness and case of the process have made it very 
common for inferior articles in tin. 

MOISSAO, a town of Franco, in the department 
of T.arn-ct-Garonne, on the river T.am, 15 miles 
north-west of Montauban. The church of St Pierre 
dates from the j'ear 1100, and contains some 
excellent c.anings and curious fantastic sculptures. 
M. is the centre of an important trade in grain. 
Pop. (1872) 4827. 

hlO'LA, a city and seaport of the Italian pro- 
vince of Bari, delightfully situated among gardens 
and olive groves, on tho Adriatic, 13 miles from 
Bari. It contains fine churches and other edifices, 
and excellent streets. From all accounts, it seems 
to have exceedingly httle trade of any kind. Pop. 
12,181. 

MOLA'SSES. SeeSno.iR. 

MOLD (anciently jKoufeAko; Welsh, Wyddynig), 
a parliamentary borough in the county of Flint, 
situated on tho Aliin, 12 miles west-south-west of 
Chester. Though Flint is tho county town, the 
assizes and quarter-sessions for tho county are held 
here. The town possesses a good market, a fine 
old church, and several dissenting chapels. It is 
connected with England by a branch of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway. The neighbourhood 
•abounds with mmcr.al wealth, coal and lead being tho 
pnncip.al produce ; it has also numerous interesting 
relics of antiquity — c. g., so-called Druidic circles, 
Roman roads and encampments, Saxon e.arthworks, 
an eminence called Bryn Beili (formerly surmounted 
by a castle), and a castellated building known as 
the Tower of Rhcinallt ab Gniffydd, the two latter 
having been scenes of frequent contentions between 
the English and Welsh. Many old families h.ave 
mansions in the neighbourhood, whoso pleasing 
variety of scenery renders it attractive. Pop. of 
parliamentary borough (1871), 4534. 

MO'LDAU (Bohemian, Vitava), the chief river 
of Bohemia, and an important tributary of tho Elbe, 
rises in tho Biilimorwald Mountains, on tho south- 
west frontier, at an elevation of 3750 above the level 
of tho sea, and flows south-east to Hohenfmth, where 
it bends northward, and pursues that direction to 
its confluence with the Elbe opposite hlclnik, after 
a course of 270 mdes. Its course to tho point of 
confluence is longer than that of the Elbe, and tho 
navigation of that river is gre.atly facilitated by tho 
body of water which it contributes. It receives on 
the loft, tho Wot.awa and the Beraim ; and on the 
right, the Lusohnitz and tho Sazawa. The chief 
towns on its banks are Krumau, Budweis, and 
Prague. It becomes navigable from Budweis. 

MOLDA'VIA AiTD AVALA'CHIA, two states 
forming tho so-called Danuhian Principalities, which, 
since 23d December 1861, have beenimitcd under one 
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prince and one administration, and ofBcially bear 
the single name of Eousiakia or Rumania. Their 
political relations have always been so close, that it 
has been considered best to describe them together. 

1. Moldavia (Ger. il/olf7aw,Turk. Bogdan^^v Kera- 
Mah) is bounded on the N. and E. by Russia, on the 
S. by Walachia and the Danube, and on the W. by 
the Austrian empire. Greatest length, from north- 
west to south-east, 280 miles ; greatest breadth, 
128 ; area, 18,142 square miles. The country forms, 
geographically, part of the great undulating pastoral 
plains or steppes of South Russia, except towards 
the west, where spurs from the Carpathians give it 
a somewhat mountainous character. It is watered 
by the Rruth, the Sereth, and the Danube, and is 
almost everywhere fertile, producing considerable 
quantities of grain, fruit, and avine. The forests of 
M. are also of great extent and importance. But 
the riches of the country consist mainly in its cattle 
and horses, of which immense numbers are reared 
on its splendid and far-stretching pastures ; swine 
and sheep are also numerous ; and the rearing of 
bees, owing to the multitude of lime-trees, is exten- 
sively carried on. The great plagues of the land 
are locusts and earthquakes, hlinerals and precious 
metals are said to be abundant, but they have not 
as yet been worked. There are only a few s-alt-pits 
near Okna, in the Carpathian Mountains. Trade is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the numerous 
Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Russians who have 
settled in the country. The capital of M. is Jassy 
(q. V.) ; but the great centre of trade is Galacz 
(q. V.), where, of late, several British merchants 
have established houses. The principal exports are 
grain, wool, lambs’ skins, hides, feathers, maize, 
tar, tallow, honey, leeches, cattle, and salt (in 
blocks) ; the imports are chiefly the manufactured 
products of Western Europe. M. is divided into 13 
districts, each of which has a prefect or governor, 
a receiver-general of taxes, and a civil tribunal con- 
sisting of a president and two other judges. 

2. Walachia, the larger of the United Danubian 
Principalities, is bounded on the N. by the Austrian 
empire and Moldavia, on the E. and S. by the 
Danube, and on the W. by the Austrian empire 
and the Danube. Length from the western frontier 
to Cape Kaliakra on the Black Sea, 305 miles; 
greatest breadth, 130 miles ; area, 27,500 square 
miles. The greater part of W. is quite flat; but 
in the north, where it borders on Hungary and 
Transylvania, it gradually rises up into a gre.at 
mount.ain-wall, impassable save in five places. It 
is destitute of wood throughout almost its whole 
extent ; and especially along the banks of the 
Danube, is covered with marshy swamps, miles 
upon miles in breadth. The principal river flowing 
through the country is the Aluta, which joins the 
Danube at Nikopol. The climate is extreme ; the 
summer heats are intense; while in winter, the 
land lies under deep snow for four months. The 
principal products are com, maize, millet, wine, flax, 
tobacco, and olive-oil. The vast treeless heaths 
aSbrd sustenance to great herds of cattle, sheep, 
and horses. "As in Moldavia, agriculture is an 
important branch of industry; and the swampy 
districts of the south are haunted by immense 
numbers of wild water-fowl. In minerals — espe- 
cially gold, stiver, copper, and rock-salt — ^the soil is 
rich, but only the last of these is extensively worked. 
W. is divided into 18 districts, with similar officers 
to hloldavia. Capital, Bucharest. The population 
of the two states, according to the Almanack de 
Ootha for 1877, amounts to 5 mil lions. 

Administration. — The ruler of the Principalities — 
styled by the Eumans Bomnu or Domnitor; oSicially 
called by the Sublime Porte, Woiwod (Prince) ; by 
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the Turks generally, Ijauer-Effendi (Lord of the 
Unbelievers) ; and by the Russians, Jlospodar or 
Gospodarj (Prince) — receives his investiture from the 
sultan, but is otherwise independeut. By the treaty 
of Paris (1S5G) and the Convention (1858), JI. and 
W. were politically united under one prince, with a 
special ministry for each country, two elective assem- 
blies, and a central commission, which had its seat at 
Fokshani. But in Nov. 18G1, the sultan sanctioned 
the administrative union of the two ,Btates ; and in 
the following month, it was publicly proclaimed at 
Bucharest and Jassy. The first ruler of Rumania, 
Prince Alexander John Couza, was forced to abdicate 
in 18G6, when Karl I., son of the prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, was chosen his successor. At 
the same time, a new and more popular constitution 
w.as adopted by a constituent assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. The legislative power is vested 
in two houses, a senate and a chamber of deputies. 
The former consists of 76, and the latter of 157 
members, of whom 82 are for W. and 75 for 
Moldavia. The members of both houses are chosen 
by indirect election — i e., the first voters nominate 
electors, who choose the members. AH citizens 
who have reached their 25th year, and who can 
read and write, .are voters in the first instance, and 
every Ruman who possesses a small yearly income 
is eligible for a seat in parliament. The prince has 
a suspensive veto over all laws passed by both 
chambers. He is also chief of the executive, which 
is composed of a council of seven ministers, heads of 
the departments of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, of Finance, of Justice, of Commerce and 
Agriculture, and of Religion and Public Instruc- 
tion. _ J udges are removable at the pleasure of the 
superior authorities. The legal codes are founded 
upon the civil law and the customs of the Prin- 
cipalities ; but though the system of jurisprudence 
has been much amended, many reforms remain to 
be effected, especially in the administration of the 
laws, which is said to be most corrupt. 

Religion. — ^The established religion of Rumania 
is that of the Greek Church, to which nearly the 
whole population belong ; but all forms, of- Chris- 
tianity .are tolerated, and their professors enjoy 
equal political rights. At the head of the Greek 
clergy stand the metropolitan archbishops of hi. and 
W., the latter of whom is primate of Rumania. 
Every bishop is assisted by a council of clergj’-, and 
has a seminary for priests ; the superintendent of 
the preaching clergy is the Proto-papa of the 
diocese. The ecclesiastical wealth of the country 
was formerly very great, but the increased expendi- 
ture that followed the union of the two states 
rendered a scheme of spoliation the only means left 
to the government to extricate itself from its diffi- 
culties — in a word, the convent-properties were 
wrested from the hands of the Greek monks, and 
placed under the administration of the ' state. It 
had been the fashion to establish such convents in 
Turkey as supports to the orthodox faith, and the 
institutions in the Principality itself were richly 
endowed in land and other ways : it was resolved 
to apply the revenues to the relief of national needs, 
such as schools, hospitals, the support of the poor, 
& 0 ., and to give only the overplus to the clergy. 
This has considerably increased the revenue of the 
state. The administration, however, is now put 
upon a better footing. 

Education. — There are upwards of 2000 element- 
ary schools, besides normal schools, gjunnasia, pri- 
vate schools, &c., in all about 2500 schools. There 
are two universities. Education is gratuitous and 
compulsory. There are numerous French boarding- 
schools, and French is now the language of the 
educated circles, especially ladies (as Greek used to 
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ln'I blit the state language and the proper national 
tongue is the Komanio. 

A riii’j. — ^The military force of Eutnanyr is organ- 
ised on' the plan of the Russian armj-, and the staff- 
otllcers are principally Russian. The militia is 
formed by the peasantry in the proportion of tivo 
men for every lOO families ; but along the banks_ of 
the Danube, all the inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms are organised into a military force. By the , 
law of lS72,"all natives of Rumania from twenty to j 
forty arc liable to military service in the standing 1 
annv, four years active and four in the reserve.' 
The' militia is composed of all who h.ave been in the 
standing nnny at any age between twenty and thirty- , 
six. Ilf lb77, the 'entire Rumanian military force 
numbered 1-14, OGS men, but of these only 42,449 
belonged to the regular or ‘permanent’ army. 

Co-nnierc'’. — The total v.aluo of the imports of Ru- 
mani.i in 1S74 .amounted to 92,009,000 let ( = a franc), 
or about 10,700,000 ; .and of the cx])orts, 158,000,000 
lei, or .about £0,320,000. The principal article of 
exiiort is grain, especially wheat and maize. Ru- 
mani.an industry has largely profited by the con- 
Etmetiou in recent years of sever.al lines of r.ailw.ay. 
In 1809, the first lino, 42 English miles in length, was 
opened from Bucharest to Giurgevo on the Danube, j 
and in subsequent years a network of r.ailw.avs was 
completed, connecting the capital with AVestorni 
Europe through the towns of I’ivesti, Buzco, Br.ail.a, 
Tokutch, Roman, .and Suce.av.a, and from thence to 
Lemberg in Austria, In 1875, there wore .also 23G0 
miles of telegraph in the Principalities. The esti- 
mated revenue in 1S7G was .•C.'),91o,000 ; the expend- 
iture, £4,050,000 ; the public debt w.as, in 1877, 

.above £21,000,000. 

J'acc, Lanpitnffc, and LUeralure. — ^TIic_ grc,at ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are known in Western 
Europe as W.alaehs, but they c.all themselves 
Romeni. The W.alaehs, however, are not confined 
to the Principalities, but inhabit also the southern 
part of Bukowin.a, the greater part of Transylvania, 
Eastern Hungary, a part of the Banat, Bess.ar.abia, 
some districts in Podolia and Kherson, and portions 
of Eastern Servia. They are also found in ilacc- 
donia, Albania, and Thess.aly. They arc a mixed 
race, produced by the amalgamation of the Emperor 
Tnajan’s Roman colonists with the origin.al Dacian 
population, and .subsequently modified by Grecian, 
Gothic, Slavic, and Turkish elements. This mixture 
is seen in their language, three-fourths of the words 
of which arc Latin (tkc Dacian has disappc.arcd), 
while the remaining fourth is made up of ayords 
from the other four languages. AValachian litera- 
ture is rich in popular songs; since the IGth c., 
manj’ works in prose and verse have been printed, 
and of late years, two political jonriials in the 
AValacbiau tongue have been established, one at 
Bucharest, and another at Jassy. A Gramviatlca 
Daco-Jlomnna w.as publi.shed by Johann. Alexi 
(Vienna, 1S2G) ; anda/li'sloriaLinguwDaco-liomaiia; 
by Laurianus f\''ienna, 1849). A large Latin- 
Rom.anic-Hungari.an Dictionary was carefidly ex- 
ecuted by the bishop of Eogar.asch, Joh. Bob (3 
vols. IClaiisenbnrg, 1839). 

Social CondUlotx . — Verj' recent statistics on this 
point are not attainable. In M., there are r.athcr 
less, in W., consiiler.ably more than 3000 bojars, 
besides whom there is an extensive inferior nobility. 
In W., every twenty-eighth man is a nobleman ; 
every one hundred and thirty-third, a merchant ; 
and in the capit.al, every twentieth is a merchant. 
The free pe-asants, or yeomen, called JlcsescJis, arc 
not numerous — in all AV., there are under 5000. 
Gipsy communities arc an important clement in the 
population ; upwards of 150,000 of this mysterimis 
race are or were serfs belonging to the rich bojiu-s 
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.and the monasteries. In 1844, about 30,000 were 
em.anoipated, and settled in colonics in different 
aarts of the land : they call themselves Jiomnilschel 
n- Jlomni. The common people are on the whole 
good-humoured, frugal, sober, and cleanly ; murder 
md larceny are almost unknown. Their dwellings, 
liowev'cr, are, as may be supposed, of the most 
wretched description ; composed chietty of inter- 
laced willow-withes, covered with mud, cane, and 
stnaw. 

HUtonj.—lw ancient times, M. .and W. formed an 
important part of Dacia (q. v.j, and the two countries 
have in gcncr.al experienced the same vicissittides. 

At the period of the migr.ation of nations, and in the 
following centuries, they were the scene of the 
struggles between the Gothic, Hunnic, Bnlg.arian, 
and'sl.avic races — the Avan, Chazars, Petschenogl, 
Uzi, .and M.agy.ars, who alternately nded or were 
expelled from the countiy. These peoples all left 
some traces (more or less) of themselves among the 
Romanised Dacian inhabitants, and thus helped to 
form th.at composite people, the modem AV.alaohs, 
who, in the 11th c., were converted to the Chris- 
tianity of the Eastern or Greek Church. Their 
incursions, however, fidghtfully devastated the 
countrj'. In the 11th c., the Kmnans, a Turkish 
race, established in M. a kingdom of their owm. 
Two centuries later, the great storm of Mongols 
broke over the land. It now fell into the hands of 
the Nog.ai Tartars, who left it utterly w.astcd, so 
that onfy in the forests and mountains was any 
trace left of the native W'alachian population. In 
the latter half of the 13th c., a petty AValach chief 
of Transylvania, Radu Negiai of Fogarasch, entered 
AV., took possession of a portion of the coimtry, 
divided it among Ins bojars (noble followers), 
founded a senate of 12 members, and an elective 
monarchy; and gradually conquered the whole of 
AA^alachia. Rather less than a century later (135-4), 
a similar attempt, also successful, was made by a 
AV.alach chief of the Hungaiian Marmarosh, of 
the name of Bogdan, to ro-pcoplo hleldavia. In 
the beginning of the IGth c., both Principahties 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
Porto, and gradually the bojars lost the right of 
electin''^ their own ruler, wlioso office was bought in 
Constantinople. After 1711, the Turks governed 
the countries by Fanariot princes (sec FAiiAiiiOTSh 
who in reality only farmed the revenues, eniichcd 
themselves, and impoverished the land. In 1802, 
the Russians wrested from Turkey the nght of sur- 
veillance over the Principalities. A great number 
of the nobles— through family marn.ages with the 
Faiiariots — ^w'crc now of Greek descent, the court- 
tongue w.a 3 Greek, and the religious and political 
Bvinpatliics of the country w’cro the same, llcnce 
the effort of the Principalities in 1821 to emancipate 
themselves from Tuikish authority, which was only 
the prelude to the greater and more successful 
Btru"glo in Greece itself. In 1822, RuMia forced 
Turltcy to choose the princes or liospod.ars of AV. 
and M. from natives, and not from the corrupt 
Greeks of Constantinople ; and after 1829, to aljow 
them to hold their dignity for life, ihc Princi- 
palities were united, as has been already mentioned, 
under one ruler in 1858, and under one adimmstra- 
tion in ISGl. See Rum.vnia, m Surr., A'ol. A. 

MOLE Louis Mattiiieu, Comte, a IVcnoli 
st.atesmaii’, and a descendant of the famous French 
statesman and magistrate, Matthicu MolcMb. loS4 , 
d. lG53),Ava3 bom at Pans, 24th January 1/81. Uis 
lather. President of the Parliament of Pans, died by 
the guillotine in 179-1 His mother ayas a daughter 
of Maleshorbcs. hi. was for the most part his o\\ n 
preceptor, and displayed a wonderfully 
love of hard avork and independent reil^cotion. 
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In 1S05, lie pulilislied i'ssnis it Morale ei de 
Politique, in wLicli lie vindicated tlie government of 
Napoleon on tlie ground of necessity. The attention 
of the Emperor was drawn to liim ; he was appointed 
to various offices in succession, and raised to the 
dignity of a count, and to a place in the cabinet. 
After Napoleon’s return from Elb-o; he refused to 
subscribe the declaration of the Council of State 
banishing the Bourbons for ever from Ei'ance, and 
declined to tahe his scat in the Chamber of Peers. 
In 1815, Louis XVIII. made him a peer, and he 
voted for the death of Nej*. In 1817, ho was for a 
short time hlinister of hlarinc, but aftenvards acted 
independently of party, and was one of the principal 
onators in the Chamber of Peers. In 1830, he 
berame hliiiister of Foreign Affairs in Louis 
Philippe’s first cabinet, but only for a short time. 
In 1836, he succeeded Thiers as prime minister; but 
in the e 3 ’es of the libcr.al party, ho displayed too 
entire a devotedness to the wishes of the king, 
and thus rendered his ministry very unpopul.ar, 
so that in 1839 he felt it necessary to resign. In 
1840, ho was chosen a member of the Acatlcmie 
Prarifaise. From that time he took little part in 
political affairs, but after the revolution of ISIS 
exerted himself, but in vain, to rally and unite the 
party of order in the assembly to which he had 
been elected. He died at Champlfttreux, 23d 
November IS.'S, M. was fiercely attacked and 
abused in the latter part of his political career, but 
it is not now believed that ho was servile towards 
tho court. Ho detested anarchj’, and believed in 
the noocssitj’ of a strong government; but he loved 
genuine libertj’, and alw.ays placed tho constitution 
above thij king. When Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d’clal oxtlnguisliod tho republic, M. proudly said, 
that henceforth he could have nothing to do with 
politics. 

MOLE {Talpa), a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order Insectivora, and family Talpida:. All the 
'I'alpidat live chiefly underground, and their struc- 
ture is ad.aptcd to their mode of life. In their 
gcner.al form, tho character of their fur, the short- 
ness of their limbs, tho great muscular strength of 
tho fore-parts, and great breadth of the fore-paws, 
the clong.atod head, the elongated and flexible snout, 
the smallness of tho eyes, and tho complete conceal- 
ment of the e.ars, they all resemble the Coomoif M. 
(T. Purop(€a), with which .also they pretty ne.arly 
agree in tho nature of their food, their mode of 
seeking it, their dentition, and the shortness of 
their alimentary canal. — Tho Common M. is abimd- 
ant in most parts of Europe, except the utmost 
north and utmost south. In Britain, it is very plen- 
tiful, except in the north of Scotland; but is not 
found in Ireland nor in some of the Scottish islands. 
Instead of its ordinarj’- uniform black colour, it is 
occasionally found yellowish white, or gray, and 
even orange. Its silky or velvety fur lies smoothly 
in every direction, tho short hairs growing perpen- 
dicular! j’’ from tho skin ; a pecidiavity which preserves 
it clean as tho animal moves either backwards or 
forwards in its subterranc.an g.alleries. The forc- 
p.aws are not only very broad, hut are turned out- 
w.ards, for tho bettor throwing back of tho earth in 
burrowing. They arc terminated by five long and 
strong claws. The phalangeal bones arc remarkable 
for breadth, and an elongated bone of tho carpus 
gives additional strength to the lower edge of the 
pawa Tho two bones of tho fore,ann aro fastened 
together. The shoulder-blades and the clavicles are 
very largo ; and the sternum has an elevated ridge 
as in birds .and b.ats, for the attachment of powerful 
muscles. The muscles which move the head arc 
also very powerful, and the cervical lig.ament is even 
strengthened by a peculiar bone; the M. making 


much use of its flexible snout in burrowing. The 
hinder limbs are comparatively feeble, and the feet 
small, with five toes. The eyes are black and very 
small, capable of being partially retracted and 
exserted. The senses of hearing, taste, and smell are 
very strongly developed in the mole. The cutting- 
teeth are very small and sharp ; the canines long 
and sharp ; the true molars broad, with many sharp 
conic,al elevations. This dentition adapts the animal 
for feeding not only on worms and grubs, but also 
on frogs, birds, and small quadrupeds, Which accord- 
ingly are its occasional prc}', although earthworms 
are its chief- food. Tho hL is an excessively vora- 
cious animal ; digestion is rapid, and no long interval 
can be endured between meals, hunger soon ending 
in death. "When pressed by hunger, it -will attack 
and devour even one of its own land ; and its prac- 
tice is immediately to tc.ar open the belly of any 
bird or quadruped vrhich it has killed, and, inserting 
its head, to satiate itself with the blood. In eating 
earthworms, it skins them w'ith remarkable dex- 
terity. In quest of them, it works its w.ay under- 
ground, throwing up the earth in mole-hills ; more 
rarely in the fine nights of summer it seeks for them 
on tho sm-face of the ground, when it is itself apt 
to be picked up by an owl equally in ivant of food. 
The habitation of the hL is of very remarkable con- 
struction : a IfiUook of earth larger than an ordinary 
mole-hill, and containing two circul.ar galleries, one 
aboi'C the other, with five connecting passages, and 
a central chamber -which h.as access to the upper 
g,allery by three passages; whilst about nine pas- 
sages lead .aw.ay from the lower gallery in different 
directions. The end of a passage entering a gallery 



Mole {Talpa JEuropwa ) : 

n, vertical section of the habitation of the mole ; 6, plan of ditto. 


on one side is never opposite to the end of a passage 
entering on the other. To afford aU facility of 
escape m c.ise of any .alarm, a passage leads at first 
downwards from the central chamber, and then 
upw.ards ag.ain till it joins one of the high roads 
which the keeps alw.a}'s open, which are formed 
by pressing the earth till it becomes smooth and 
comp.act, and are not marked by any mole-hflls 
thrown up, and which not only serve for escape 
when necessarjq but lead to those p,arts of the 
creature’s appropriated domain where the ordinary 
mining for worms is to bo prosecuted. The nest 
in which tho female M. produces her young is not 
this habitation, but is formed generally under ,a 
mole-hill rather larger than usual, -where two or 
three runs meet, and is lined -with leaves and other 
warm materials. The hL breeds both in spring and 
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auti’.cin, r.nd generally produces four or five young way. The M. feeds both on animal and vcf'otable 
at a liirth. I'lie attaehment of the parent moles substances, and often does no sm^ injury to” crops, 
seems to be strong, but transitory. • . The chirping, and sompwhat musical call of the M." 

It lias been sometimes alleged that moles c.at produced in the same w.ay as that of the common 
vegetable as well as animal food, and that they are cricket, is beard chiefly in the end of sprinn- and 
injiirioec to fanners, by devouring c.arrots and other beginning of summer, and only in tbe evenin'r’or at 
roots ; but it ajipcars rather that they only gnaw night. In some parts of England, this sound has 
roots when in tlie way of their mining operations, or gamed it the name of Chur-icorm. Another local 
pcrii.r.p:, al'-o. in quest of grubs whicb they contain. English name is Croaker. — The female M. prepares 
3Iolc ■ are generally regarded as a pest by farmers a ciuious nest, a rounded subterranean cell, about 
and gardeneis, owing to the injury which inole-hiUs ' as large as a hen’s egg, having a complicated system 
do to lawns and pastures, the burying up of young , of winding passages around it, and commimicating 
plant=, and the disturbance of their roots. But they , with it. In this cell, she deposits from 100 to 400 
are c' rtainly of use in the economj' of nature in eggs. Tlie 3 ’onng bve for some time in society. They 
preventing the excessive increase of some other j run activel^g both in the larva and pupa states. The 
creatures ; and probabl}" also contribute to the fer- j M. is xcry combative, and the victor generally cats 
tilitj- of some pasvlires. b_v the coiitmiial tillage | the vanquished. — A species of M. ((?. diVZaciyfa) docs 


Tsed roads of the animals, allied genus {Schizodactfjhis monsiroeus)^ has pro- 
been a distinct trade in digiousl^^ long wings, which, as well as the wing- 
covers, are rolled into spiral coils at tbe tips. 
anai.ed from the old 13ng- iiTctT n* 'i> a m / o 7 at, e 

■ Moxildhvar, 7 . stiil nvov.n- MOLE-RAT (Spalax or Aspalta), _a geniiB_ of 


lilole-catchiug lias long been a disiiiict trade in 
Britain. 

The name hL is "abbreviated from the old Eng- 
lish name ilovldii-arp, or Motdd'mwp, still provin- 
ciallj- used, and which is derived from the Anglo- 


rodent quadrupeds of the family Murkla:, having 
teeth almost bke those of rats, but in many respects 


Sax6n moHc, mould, and iceorpaii, to throw up. f 

Another species of M. {T. cccca) is found in the “ Several form, shortness of 


most soutliorii parts of Europe; very similar to the watI T f ’ 

Common M., but r.athor smaller, .and bami.g the 

finud in ^iorth America. 

\r,in«.^+i,A o.r . 4 t. PocloUan Mamioty Blind Jlaf, Slt'neZy Zannu &c. 

AT* A, ’T mj ^71 • /t'^ ' 7 f Q M M. makes tunnels and throws up hillocks lileo 

j!., or C.vi'n nl. tCIm socJiloris Capc/t.'ns) of South ai „ 1 , a -a , ,, , t, 1 * “-aauw.o .ua,. 

Africa, which in remarkable as the only one of the at 1 ^““thcr 

mammalia that ciJiibits the splendid metaUic rcflcc- "P®"’®"’ Ma l.ayan Archipelago, is as large 

lions so frcqiieiitlv seen in ‘some other classes of ‘c, “ ^ 

.aniin.alsT the Snr.kv AT. To. v.l .and tbe RT,n.vf.sn I ■'‘Iso 


anim.als; the Snriw M. (q. v.) and the ST.ui-.b’OSE . 

'o V 1 of \or"h AVmcriea >uol)‘t, with other species of the same 

' • genus, also natives of S. Africa, which drive tunnels 

JIOLE. See Naevcs. through the sandj- soil, and throw up large hillocks. 

hlOLE-CPvICKET {GrT/llotalpa), a genus of MOLE.SIvIN, See Surr., Vol. X 

insects of the Cricket (q. v.) familj' (Ackelidcc or MOLESTeVTIOAT, in Scotch Lang means disturb- 

GnjlUda), remarkable for bun'owing habits, and for iiig the possession of heritage, and an action of 
tbe great atrengtli and breadth of the fore-legs, molcstatton is a remedy for the trespass. 

The other U gs are also barge and strong, bnt of the JIOLESWORTH, Sin Willi.vii, Right Honouh- 
^ _ ABLE (eighth baronet), English statesman, was bom in 

^ ! ISIO. Lmcally descended from an old Cornish family 

. p ' / I of large possessions (the first baronet avas president 
I /‘Cl "// ''X.A'''” of. the Council in Jamaica in tbe time of Charles II., 

j' ' .and subsequently governor of that island), he early 
i 'Vj < 1 .shewed promise of distinction. His university career 
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C.ambridgc was, however, cut short by liis sending 
.1’'' (under circumstances of great provocation) a cbal- 

, ' ' leuge to bis tutor to light a duel. He continued his 

'i'''”/! I ■' 'I education at tbe university of Edinburgh, and snb- 

' -Ijir , scqucntly at a German university. After making 

tbe usual tour of Europe, he returned homo, and 
'.kj threw himself, in 1S31, into the movement for par- 

- T- ' •. liamcntary reform. B'evt year, although only just 

^ of age, he was elected member of parliamenjt for 

’.Li^ I '■ ' Cornwall (East). He sat for Lccils from 1837 to 

ISll, and then remained out of parliament four 
' yc.ars, during which interval be used to say lie gave 
ilolo-tiricke,, and Eggs (ffryffotofpa radgan's). liimscll a second and sounder political education. 

Ho avas the intimate friend of Bentliam and James 
lorm usual in the famUy. — Tlie best knoovn species Jlill, and aa-as regarded as tlie parliamentary repro- 
(67 vulgaris ) — common in many parts of Europe, and .sentativQ of the ‘ philosophical Radicals.’ Having 
jirctty abundant in some places in England, but been a great admirir of Hobbes, be accumulated 
a-ery local — Is almost tavo inches long ; of a a-clvety materials for a life of the ‘ Piulosopber of hlalmes- 
brown colour ; tbe avings, when folded, do not coa'er bury,’ wbiob remains in MS. imoomplcted. In 1839, 
much more than one-half of the abdomen, although lie commenced and carried to completion, at a cost 
large avlicn expanded It uses its fore-legs not only of many thousand pounds, a reprint of the entire 
for digging burroavs in earth, but for cutting through miscellaneous and voluminous aa’ritlngs of that 
or tearing off tbe roots of plants which come in its eminent author. The publication ovas a a-aluablo 

SIS 


Mole-Cricket, and Eggs (Grgllotalpa. vulgaris). 
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contribution to the republic of letters, and the rrorks 
of Hobbes were placed by M.’s munificence in most 
of our university and provincial public libraries. 
The publication, however, did him great disservice 
in public life, his opponents endeavouring to identify 
him with the freethinking opinions of Hobbes in 
religion, as well as •with the great philosoi)her’s 
conclusions in favour of despotic government. In 
1845, he was elected for Southwark .(wliich he 
continued to represent until his death), and entered 
upon a parliamentary career of the greatest energy 
and usefulness. Ho was the first to call attention 
to the abuses connected with the transportation of 
criminals, and as chaii-man of a parliamentary com- 
mittee brought to light aU the horrors of the convict 
system. He pointed out the maladministration of 
the colonial office, c.vplained the true principles of 
colonial self-government, prepared draught constitu- 
tions for remote dependencies, and investigated the 
true and natural relations between the imperial 
government and its colonial empire. M.’s views, 
although at first impalatablc to the legislature, have 
been adopted by successia’e administrations, and are 
now part and parcel of the colonial policy of Great 
Britain. In January 18S.3, he accepted the office of 
First Commissioner of Public Works, in the admin- 
istration of the Earl of Aberdeen ; and in 1855, the 
post ofSecretary of State for the Colonics, in that of 
Viscount Palmerston. This appointment gave great 
satisfaction to our dependencies; but before he could 
give proof of his administrative capacity, ho was 
(October 22, 1850) struck by the hand of death, 
■while yet in the full \-igour of life and intellect. He 
established the London Itcview, a new quarterly, in 
1835 ; and afterwards purchased the ll'eslminslcr 
Itcvkvi, the organ of the ‘philosophical Eadicals.’ 
The two quarterlies being then merged into one, 
under the title of the London and Westminster, 
hf. contributed to it many able articles on politics 
and political economy. 

MOLFE'TTA o city of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Bari, situated on the Adriatic, 18 miles 
H.-W. of Bari ; pop. (1872) 20,829. The neighbour- 
hood yields excellent fruits, especially almonds and 
oranges, and has extensive olive plantations. Fish 
abound along the coast. The city contains a mag- 
nificent cathedral, and is partly enclosed by walls ; 
it is conjectured that it occupies the site of some 
early forgotten town, from the numerous vases, urns, 
and other relics of antiquity found in its vicinity. 

MOLliSRE, Jean Baptiste (properly, /can Bap- 
tiste Poquehn — the name of Jloliuro not having been 
assumed till he had commenced authorship), was 
bom at Paris, 15th January 1022. His father, Jean 
Poquelin, was then an upholsterer, but subsequently 
became a valet-dc-chainbre to the king. Regarding 
the boyhood of hi., almost nothing is known, but his 
credulous biograpkers have jiut together whatever 
traditionary gossip they could find floating on the 
breath of society. Voltaire, while recording those 
contes popidaires, as he calls them, pronounces them 
ircs-faux. All that wo really are certain of is, that 
in his 14th year he was sent to the Jesuit College 
de Clermont in Paris, where ho had for a fellow- 
student Prince Aimand do Conti, and that, on 
leaving the College, ho attended for some time the 
lectures of Gassendi. Ho was charmed, we are told, 
by the freedom of thought permitted in speculative 
science, and, in particular, conceived a great admi- 
ration for Lucretius, the Roman poct-pliilosophcr, 
whom he undertook to translate. Of this translation, 
only a single passage remains, intercalated in the 
Zlisanthropc (act 'ii. scene 4). About 1C41, he 
commenced tbo study of law, and appears to have 
even passed as an advocate; but the statement of 
51C 


Tallement des Eeaux that he actually ventured into 
the precincts of theology, is generally rejected. 
hL detested priests. So gay, humorous, and sharp- 
e5’cd a humanitarian would have felt quite miserable 
under the restraints of a’monlrish life. In 1645, he 
suddenly appeared upon the stage as member of a 
company of strolling players, which took the name 
of the lllustre The&tre, and performed at first in tho 
faubomgs of Paris, and afterwards in the pro'vinces. 
For the next 12 years, we can only catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of him. He was plAying at Nantes 
and Bordeaux in 1648, at Narbonne and Toulouse 
in 1649, at Lj-on in 1653 (where his .first piece, 
L'Etonrdi, a comedy of intrigue, was brought out), 
at Lyon and Narbonne again in 1655, at Grenoble 
during the carnival, and also at Rouen in 165Si 
During these now obscure peregrinations, he seems, 
although an industrious actor, to have been also a 
diligent student. He read Plautus, Terence, Rabe- 
lais, and the Italian and Spanish comedies, besides 
— ^^vithout which, indeed, all the rest would have 
been of bttle avail — maldng a constant ■use of as 
quick cj’cs as ever glittered m a Frenchman’s head. 
At Paris, by the powerful recommendation of his 
old schoolfellow, the Prince de Conti, M.’s company 
got permission to act before the king, whe was EO 
highly pleased, that he allowed them to establish 
themselves in the city under the title. of the Troupe 
de Monsieur. In 1659, hi. brought out Les PrC- 
eieuscs Pidicides, the fine satire of which— lapsing at 
times, however, into caricature — was instantly per- 
ceived and relished. ' Courage, MoUire !’ cried an 
old man on its first representation; ‘voild lavSritahlc 
eomCdic.' Tbo old man was a prophet. Veritable 
comedy dated in Franco from that night Miinage, 
the critic, is reported to have said to Chapelain 
the poet, as they were going out of the theatre : 
‘Henceforth (as St Rcmi said to Clovis), we must 
bum what wo have worshipped, and worship what 
wo have burned.’ In 1660 appeared Sganarelle, ou 
Ic Coca Imaginaire; and in lOGl, L’ Ecole des Maris — 
partly founded on the Adelphi of Terence, in which 
hi. completely passes out of the region of farce into 
that of pure comic satire — and Les -Fdeheux. In 
tile foliowing year, hi. married Armande-Griisindo 
Bejart, either the sister or daughter (for it is still 
undetermined) of hladeleiue Bejart, .an actress of his- 
troupe, with whom he had formerly lived in what 
the French politely call ‘ intimate relations.’ That, 
however, tiiero is the slightest ground for supposing 
that the great comedian inccstuously married his 
oivn dau^iter, nobody now believes, though the 
revolting calumny was freely circulated oven in 
hl.’s lifetime. His litcr.ary activity continued as 
brisk ns before. Among several pieces belonging 
to this year, the most cclebnated is L'Eeole des 
Femmes, wliich excited, not without reason, the 
most violent indignation among the clergy and the 
devout, for there was an excessive indecency in the 
expression, and the author indulged in a caricatme 
of religious mysteries that could not but bo offen- 
sive. nl. defended himself ■with incredible audaoitj’^ 
in his Impromptu de Versailles. Le Tartufe, woritten 
in 1664, was prohibited from being brought upon the 
stage; but hi. was inmted by his literary friends, 
Bofleau and others, to read it in a semi-public 
manner, which ho did with the greatest appro- 
bation. In 1665, Louis XIV. bestowed a pension 
of 7000 liiwes on M.’s company, which now called 
itself the Troupe du Poi. Next year appe.ared 
Le Misanthrope, the most artistic of all his comedies ; 
shortly after followed by Le Mcdecin Malgre Iau. 
■\Vheu Tartufe was at last brought upon the stage 
in 1069, it obtained a superb success. The truth, 
the variety, the contrast of the characters, tho 
exquisite art shewn in the management of the 
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Incidentsr, tlic Al:)undAncc of llie sratimcnts, and 
tlio •wfmdcrfnl alternations of feeling — -laughter, 
anger, indignation, tenderness, mato ^his, in the 
ojnnion of most critics, JL’s mastcr-piKC, To the 
time Tear belongs Jj'Avare. In 1070 appears 
Le Itouiyeou OentQliommi, a very plsasant satire 
on a very prevalent vice among vealthy tradesmen 
— s-iz., tlio vulgar ambition to pass for fine gentle- 
men. Then ctnusLu Fourhenea de Scaptn (1071), 
folloired by I/ca 'Femmes Savantes (1072), full of 
admirable Jiassagcs; and Lt Malade Jnaginaire 
(1073), the most poiralar, if not the licst of all IL’s 
comctlics. 'While acting in this piece, he -was seized 
•with severo pains, which, however, ho man.agcd to 
conceal from tho audience; but on being carried 
home, Incmorrhage ensued, and he cxirired at ten 
o’clock at night (17ih February 1073). As hL had 
died in a state of excommunication, and -without 
having received the bust aids of rclirion — ^which, 
however, he had implored — the Archbiwiop of Paris 
refused to let him bo buried in consecrated ground ; 
but the king interfered — a compromise was effected, 
and ho -was privately interred in the cemetery of St 
Joseph, lining followed to the tomb by a hundred 
of his friends ■with lighted torches. In 1792, his 
remains were transferred to the hfuacum of French 
Monuments, from which they were removed to 
Piiro Xach.aise in 1817. M. r.inks as the greatest 
French comic dramatist— perhaps the grc.atest of all 
comic dramatists. Among tho best editions of hL’s 
works are those of Auger (1819 — 1823), Aimd- 
Martin (1833-C), Moland (1671), and Dospois (1S7'1 
et seq.). A complete English translation of M.’a 
works is that'by “Van Imun, in C vols. (Edin. 1875-6). 
Tho 'best Ihiographios are by Tasehereau (1625-7), 
and Bazin (1831). The books devoted to M. and 
his -worlcs would thorasolvcs form a largo library. 

MOIiINA, Loms, a celebrated Spanish Jesmt 
theologian, was bom at Cuonsa, in Now Castile, in 
the year 1535; -and having entered the Jesuit 
Society in his 18th year, studied at Coimbn^ and 
was appointed Professor of Theology at Evora, 
where lie continued to teach for 20 years. He died 
at Madrid in ICOO, in tho C5th year of his age. 
M-’s celebrity is mainly confined to tho theological 
schools, ijlis principal ivritings arc a commentary 
cn the Sum,P.a of St Thomas (Ouenga, 2 vols. 1593) ; 
a minute and comprehensive .treatise On Justice 
and, FxffU (Cuensa, 0 vols. 1592; reprinted at 
hfainzin 1659); and tho celebrated troatiso on The 
Fceoneiliation of Grace and Free-will, which was 
printed at Lisbon in 1588, with an appendix, printed 
in the follou'ing 3 ’c.ar. Although it is to the last- 
named work that M.’s celebrity is mainly due, we 
must bo content with a very brief notice of it. 
The problem which it is meant to resolve is almost 
las old as tho origin of human thought itself, and 
had idrcady led, m tho 4th c., to the well-kno-wn 
Pelaoiak ‘CoNTnoVEItsy (q. v.). Tn reconciling 
with the freedom of man’s -will tho predestination 
of tho elect to liappincss, and of tho reprobate to 
punishment, M. assorts, that, the predestination 
is consequent on God’s 'foreknowledge of tho free 
determindtion of man’s ■will, and, therefore,^ that 
it in no way affects tho freedom of tho particular 
actions, in requital of which man is predestined 
whether to pumshment or to reward. God, in M.’s 
■view, gives to all men sufficient grace whereby 
to live VTTtuousl}-, and merit happiness. Certain 
individuals freely eo-operato -with this grace ; cer- 
tain others resist it. God foresees both courses, 
and this foreknowledge is tho foundation of one or 
of the other decree. .Tliis exposition was at once 
assailed in the schools on two grounds — first as 
.» revival of tho Pdagian heresy, inasmuch ns it 
appears to place tho efficacy of grace in the consent 


of man’s will, and thus to recognise a natural power 
in man to elicit supernatural acts ; second, as setting 
aside altogether what the Scriptures represent as 
tho speem election of the predestined, by making 
each individual, according as ho freely accepts or 
refuses tho grace offered to all in common, tho 
athitcr of hu own, prcdestmiition or reprobation. 
Hence arose the celebrated dispute between tho 
Molixisis and tho Tnoinsis. It was_ first 
brought under the cognizance of the Inquisitor- 
general of Spain, by whom it was referred to Poixj 
Clement VIIL This pontiff, in 1697, appointed 
the celebrated congregation, He Avxiliis, to consider 
the entire question ; but notwithstanding many 
lengthened discussions, no decision was arrived at 
dunng the lifetime of Clement; and although tho 
congregation was continued under Paul V., the only 
result was a decree in 1607, pemutting both opinions 
to be taught by their rcspccti-ve advocates, and 
prohibiting each party from accusing the adversaries 
of heresy. The dispute, in some of its leading fea- 
tures, was revived in the Jansenist controversy 
(sec Jansen) ; hut -with this striking diffcrcnce, that 
whereas tho rigorous Jansenists denied tho freedom 
of the ■will when acted on by efficaciotis grace, all 
the disputants in the scholastic controversy — even 
tho Thomists — maintain that, in all circumstances, 
the will remains free, although they may fail to 
explain how this freedom is secured under the action 
of efficacious grace. See Aquinas. 

MO’LINISM, tho name given to the system 
of grace and election taught by Louis Molina 
(q. v.). Tills system has been commonly taught 
in the Jesuit schools ; but a modification of it was 
introduced by the celebrated Spanish divine Suarez 
(q. V.), in order to save tho dootrino of special election. 
Suarez held, that although God gives to all grace 
absolutely sufficient for their salvation, yet ho gives 
to tho elect a grace which is not alone in itself suffi- 
cient, but which is so attempered to their disposi- 
tion, their opportunities, and other circumstances, 
that they infallibly, although yet quite freely, yield 
to its influence. This modification of hlohna’s 
system is called CoNOnuiSlI. hlolinism must not 
be confounded either with Pelagianism or semi- 
Pclagianism, inasmuch as hlolinism distinctly sup- 
poses the inability of man to do any supernatural 
act without Grace (q. v.). 

MOLINOS, Michael de, -was born of noblo 
parentago at Patacina, in the IdngdOm of Aragon, 
December 21, 1627. He received holy orders and 
w-as educated at iPampeluna, and afterwards at 
Coimbra, at which -university he obtained his 
theological degree. After a career of considerablo 
distinction in his native country, _ hi. went to 
Home, where he soon acquired a high reputation 
as a director of conscience and a master of the 
spiritual life. His private character w.as in keeping 
with this public reputation. He steadily declined 
all ecclesiastical preferment, and confined himself 
entirely to liis duties in tho confessional, and in 
the direction of souls. An ascetical treatise which 
ho published, under the title of The Spiritual 
Guide, added largely to the popularity which ho 
had acquired in his personal relations ; but there 
were not wanting many who, in 'the specious, but 
■visionary principles of this work, discovered the 
seeds of a dangerous and seductivo error, .^ong 
these, -the celebrated prc.acher, F. Segneri, was 
the first who ventured publicly to c.all them_ into 
question ; but his strictures were by tho friends 
of hL ascribed to jealousy of tho influence which 
M. had acquired with the people. By degrees, 
however, reports -nnfavourablo to the practic,al, 
results of this teaching, and even to the personal 
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conduct and cliaractcr o£ !M., or of his followers, 
began to find circulation ; and cventnall 5 ', in the 
year 1GS5, ho was oited before the Holy Oflice, and 
submitted to close imprisonment and examination. 
In addition to the opinions contained in his hook, 
a prodigious mas-s of p.apera and letters, to the 
number, it is said, of l’n,000, found in his honse, 
■were produced .against him, and he w.as himself 
rigorously examined ns to his opinions. -The result 
of the trial was a solemn condemnation of sixty- 
eight propositions, partl 3 ' extracted from his Sjtiri- 
tual Gttielc, partljg it woiUd .appear, dr.awn from his 

р. apers or Ins person.al professions. These doctrines 
M. was required publicly to abjure, and he was 
himself sentenced to close imprisonment, in which he 
aras detained until his de.atli in IfiOG, when he had 
entered on his 70tli J'oar. Tlic opinions imputed to 
M. m.aj’ bo described as an exaggeration of the worst 
and most objectionable principles of QuinriSJt (q.v.). 
According to the propositions which were condemned 
bj' the Inquisition, AI. pushed to such an extreme 
the contemplative repose which is the common 
charaotcristio of Quietism, as to tc.ach the utter 
indifl'orcnco of tlio soul, in a state of iierfect con- 
templation, to all external things, and its entire 
independence of the outer world, even of the 

1 actions of the veri’ body which it animates ; inso- 
much that this internal perfection is comp.atiblo 
with the worst external excesses. These conse- 
quences are bj- no ni-ans ojienly avowed in the 
apiritiinl Guiih', but tiny np]>ear to follow .almost 
I nccessarilj' from some of its maxims, and thoj' arc 
G.aid to h.avo been plainl.v contained in the papers 
of Af., avhich were pioductd at hn trial, and to h.avc 
. been admitted by him-.elf. After the death of AI., 
no further trace of his teaching appears in It-al}-, 
but it was revived in more than one form in 
' France. 

' SIOTiLAII, among the Turks, is the title of n 
Buiierior judge. The Alollahs are divided into two 
i classes: the first of these— four in number, from 
whom the Mollalis at the court of the radishali 
are elected, pns-esses jurisdiction over the more 
important pashaliks (.Vdnanoiile, Brusa, P.ain.asciis, 
I Cairo); and the second, who only hold their ollicc 
' for the .space of a lunar ni'inlh at a time, and the 
I lowc.st rank of whom is formed by the naibs, os-cr 
I tlio inferior province", tomis, ami villages. The 
I Alollali is an expounder of civil ami criinin.al law, 
and of the religion of the state; ho is therefore 
necessarily both a lawyer and an ecclesiastic. Under 
him is tlic Cadi or judge, who administers the law, 
and superior to him are the Kadliiasker and the 
Mufti (q. V.). They all arc, however, Biihject to the 
Sheikh A1 Isl.am or supremo Jlufti. In I’crsia, the 
ollice of mollali is siiiul.ar to wh.at it is in Turkey; 
hut his superior is there tin" ‘Sailr,’ or chief of the 
Mollahs. In the states of Tiirke-.tan, the Moll.alis 
h.avc the whole government m their hands. 

MOLIiASSE, .an extensive Aliocenc or Aliddle 
Tertiary deposit, oceiiiiying tlio ceutr.al lake-region 
of Switzerland between the Aljis and the Jura. It 
consists chieflj- of a loose sand, hut at the foot of 
the Alps it usually takes the form of .a conglomerate 

с. allcd ‘K.agcblliic,' which is said to att.ain the 
astonishing thickness of from GOOD to SOOO feet in 
tlic r.higi, near Lucerne, and in the Speer, near 
AVcseii. The raollasso contains a few sliclls and 
some vcgctablo remains, among avhich arc several 
palms. 

AIOLLU'SC-A, one of tho great animal suh-king- 
doms, including so wide .a range of distinct forms, 
that it is difilcnlt to frame a definition that shall bo 
apjdic.ahlo to .all of them. Tho lowest forms, termed 
Polyzoa (q. v.) or Pryozoa, present so strong a 
CI6 


rcsemhlanoe to zoophytes, that until recently they 
were associated arith the latter; avhilst, on the otlier 
hand, in some of tho most highly organised of this 
suh-kingdom, the Cephalopoda, there is a decided 
approximation toavards the amrtebrated scries, as is 
sheara hy tho presence of a rudimentary cartilaginous 
skeleton, and by a pecnli.arity in the development 
of the embryo. The bilateral symmetry of exter- 
nal form aa’hich is almost universal in articuLated 
and a'ertehr-atod animals, is here seldom mot avith ; 
and taking them as a avliolc, the Al. arc ch.arac- 
torised hy the absence rather than hy the presence 
of any definite form. The bodies of these animals 
arc always of a soft consistence — a property to 
aa-liich they owo their name, aadiioh avas devised for 
them hy Cuvier, before avhoso time they avero 
included in the Vermes of Linnams’s arrangement. 
The elieU, when it exists, is not to ho regarded as 
an c.xo-skcleton giaring att.schmcnt to muscles, and 
regulating the form of the animal, hut merely as 
.an append.ago designed for the protection of tho 
body from avliich it derives its shape ; indeed, it is 
only avhero tho body is uncoa'cred hy a shell, or 
aa-hcro tho locomolivo organs c.an he projected 
hoyoiul it, that any .active movements c.an ho 
cficcted. The avhole fabric is enclosed in a thick, 
soft, flexililo skin, called tho mantle, and it is on 
the surface of this envelope that tlio shell is formed 
by the dca'clopmciit and snhsequout c.alcification of 
epithelial cells. In many of the AL, tho shell is 
composed of a single piece, which is usually a spir.al 
tube, closed at one end, and graduallj’ increasing 
in size toaa’.ards tho open extremity, from avliicli tho 
.animal is .able to protrude itsclL Shells of this 
descrijition aro called univalves. In others, tho 
shell 13 composed of two pieces or vaU’cs; attaohod 
to each other at ono point hy a hinge, avhich is 
furnished with an el.astic lig.ament that scn'cs to 
open tho valves, avhen it is not opposed hj’ tho 
.action of tho adductor muscles, whose oiBco it is to 
keep tlio shell closed. Sbclls of this land are 
tenned Viralres. These dilfercDccs in the character 
of tho shell correspond with dilTeronces in the 
conformation of the .animals inhabiting them. The 
biv.alvo AL cxhiliit no traces of a head, and hence 
aro tenned Acephtdons AL ; while the univalves 
h.aa-c’n distinct lic.ad, provided with organs of the 
.spcci.al sen.sos, .and hence, hj' w.ay of distinction, 
some writers li.avc termed them (Aphalophora (or 
head-hearing). Afaii}’ Af. aro altogether unprovided 
avitii n shell, or hnve oiilj- a smalt calcareous plate 
cnihcildcd within tho mantle. Theso nro termed 
naked mollusca. It is worthj- of notice that the 
young mollusc, wliile still in tho egg, is almost alw.a 5 -s 
fiiniishcd with a deh'c.ite pellucid shell, oven avhen 
it is idtim.ately to be naked, in which ca'e tho 
cmhrj'onio .slicll is cast off soon after tho animal 
makes its csc.ajie from tho egg. For the mode of 
formation, &o. of tho shell, see Snixi- 
Tlio movements of ra.anj’ of tho AL arc executed 
by nic,an.s of a muscular slnictnro concentrated in 
.some iiarticiilar part or parts of tho mantle, and 
termed tlio foot. In some (tlio Gasteropoda), the 
foot forms a sort of fiatlcncd disc, by the alternate 
contraction and cxjiansion of dilTurent parts of 
which the .animal can slowly- er.awl forwards; whilst 
in others (the free-moving bivalves) it is a tongue- 
liko organ, which can ho protruded between tho 
valves, .and hj- its Eiicldcn extension, after being 
prcaaonsli’ bent upon itself, c.an enable its possessor 
(tlio common cockle, for example) to take considor- 
ahlo leaps. The foot is also the agent hj’ means of 
which certain Epocics burrow in tho sand or mud, 
and others bore into tho solid rock. Al.any AL, 
however, are firmlj" attached to a single spot, except 
during then' Larval state; and as thej^ do not requh-o 
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I n font, Trc find it eitlier altogether undeveloped (as 
I in the ovstcr), or serving to support a glandular 
I organ, from vliioh filaments of silky or hpmy matter 
1 (called the iy-sas) are secreted, vliich serve to 
I attach the animal (the common mussel, for example) 
to rocI:^‘, stones, &c., beneath the water. Many of 
the subdirisions of the M. present modes of loco- 
motion altogether independent of a foot, as, for 
e.xampln, the Bipliora, which are described in the 
article Tdnic.vta; those bivalves which possess 
a branchial or rc-spiratorj' chamber, into which 
water is dr.awn, and again expelled by muscular 
action, a recoil being thus produced which nerves 
to drive the auimal through the water; the "Piero- 
]Joda (q. V.), which are furnished with a pair of 
broad flattened fins (which may possibly- be regarded 
as a modified foot)oat the sides of the head, by 
means of which they swim with tolerable rapidity; 
and the Cephalopoda, in which the mouth is sm-- 
rounded by a number of arms, which serve not only 
as organs of motion, but for the capture of prey. 

The ncrvoiis system in the M. is developed in 
accordance wnth two distinct ty^ics. In the lowest 
group of this sub-kingdom (the jSIoUnscoids), there 
is only a single ganglion with afferent and efferent 
fibres radiating in every 
direction; while in the 
higher groups there are 
several g.inglia lying 
somewhat irregularly in 
different parts of the 
body, and commnnicating 
by nervous threads with 
a larger mass placed in 
the head, or in the 
neighbourhood of the 
msophagus. This mass 
consists of several ganglia, 
which from their posi- 
tion are termed supraa:- 
sophageal, and is united 
by filaments with other 
ganglia lying below the 
resophagus, so as to form 
a ring or collar around 
that organ. The supra- 
cesophagcal ganglia fur- 
nish the nerves to the 
special organs of the 
senses. Most of the M. 
possess special organs of 
ioucJi, in the form of lips 
or of special lobes around 
the month; of tentacles 
or arms U])oa the head, 
or of cirrhi upon other 
parts of the body; and 
in addition to these 
special organs, the skin 
appears to possess con- 
siderable sensibility. 
TiTien tentacles are present, they are cither two 
or four in number; and they can bo protruded 
and retracted at pleasure, as every one must 
have noticed in the case of these organs (popu- 
larly known as horns) in the snail. Organs of 
sight are not universally present. In many M., 
there is only a single rudimentary eye, while in 
othcra there is a large number of imperfect eyes 
(termed ocelli), which do not of necessity lie in the 
region of the head. In the higher M., there, are 
two eyes, sometimes placed directly on the licad, 
and sometimes on the tentacles; and in the highest 
group (the Cephalopods), the eyes are as fully 
cioveloped as in fishes. 

Organs of hearing, in a simple form, are almost 


always present. They usually consist of round 
vesicles in the noighhourliood of the oosophaveal 
ring, from which they receive a nervous filament. 
They contain a clear fluid and a small concretion of 
carbonate of lime, which is sometimes roimdish, and 
sometimes of a crystalline form, and is in a perpe- 
tual skate of vibration, in consequence of ciliary 
action in the interior of the vesicle. Whether there 
are any special organs of smell and taste in the M., 
is still undecided. 

The organs of vegetative life (of digestion, circula- 
tion, &c.) are much more fully developed in the M. 
than those of animal life. The alimentary canal, 
which presents almost every variety of form from a 
simple cavitj’ to a complicated intestine, is always 



Fig. 2. — -Vn.atomy of the Snail ; 

a, the mouth; hh, foot; e, anus; <fd, lung; (, stomach, 
covered above by the sahvaVy glands; fj, intestine ; o, liver, 
U, heart; t, norta ; j, gastric nrteiy; i, hepatic artery-; 

artery of the foot; mm, abdominal cavity, supplying the 
place of a venous sinus ; n», irrcguliir ennni in communi- 
cation with the abdominal cavity, and carrying tho blood to 
the lung : 00 , vessel carrying tho blood from the lung to 
the heart. 

provided with two distinct openings, a mouth and 
an anus, tho latter being often situated (as in the 
Gasteropoda and Pteropoda) on tho right side of tho 
anterior p-art of the body. The liver is always 
present, existing in a mere rudimentary form in the 
Polyzoa, constituting a large part of the body in the 
acephalous bivalve M. (as the mussel and cookie), 
and a still larger part in the Gasteropoda (as the 
snail), while in the Cephalopoda it is constructed 
upon nearly the same plan as in fishes. Other 
secreting organs, such as s.alivary glands, pancreas, 
.and uriuarj- organs, are also present in the more 
highly developed moUusca. 

U’ho circulation of the blood is effected (except in 
the Polyzoa) by means of a distinct heart, which 
usually communicates with a regular, closed vascular 
system; but in some cases the venous system is 
imperfect, and the blood which has been trans- 
mitted by tho arteries to tho system in general is 
not confined within distinct vessels, hut meanders 
through sinuses or passages excavated in the tissues, 
and t&ough them it reaches the respiratory appa- 
ratus, whence it is transmitted by closed vessels 
(veins) to tho heart. The blood is nearly colourless 
(sometimes of light blue or green tint), and contains 
but few floating corpuscles. In all hut tho very 
lowest M., tliere is a distinct respiratory apparatus, 
which, excepting in the case of the terrestrial 
Gasteropoda (as, for example, the snail), is con- 
structed with a view to aquatic respiration, and is 
composed of hranchia;, or gills. These branohim 
usually consist of a series of membranous plates 
(arranged like the leaves of a hook or the teeth of 
a comb), over which the water flows. They are 
sometimes attached to tho surface of the body, but 
are most commonly enclosed v-ithin the mantle, or 
placed in a cavity in its interior called the branchial 
[ or respiratory chamber. In many of the bivalves, 



Fig. 1. — ^Xervous System 
of the Apb'sia, a Gas- 
tcropodous Mollusc : 
c, cerebral ganglia; thoracic 
or sub-OM'jphagcal ganglia; 
0 , nen’ous collar surround- 
ing the (esophagus; f, labial 
ganglia; v, visceral ganglion. 




tlio openings for tlio ingress anti egress of water aro 
prolonged into tubes or syplions, which aro some- 
times of considerable Icngtb ; the tube through 
which tho water enters being termed the oral 
syphon, while that through which it escapes is 
termed the anal syphon fscc fig. 3 ). In all the 
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rig. 3 . — .\n.ilomy of nn Acephalous Jlolhiso (ilfactra ) : 
ffi, inoutli; /, rtoiiiach; ii, liitcitlnc ; o;, anterior gancHonfl; 
jy, pn-lcriiir siM.;U.inri vitt, imiHiles; a, onus; /i.Iicnrt; 
/, liver I /, foot; rt, fihell; roo, innntio; t, tranclil-r; f, 
tem.sculai r, oral, or regilratory ajption : (, nnul a) plion. 

arjimtio M. c.'jcept tho Cephalopoda, the renewal of 
the water in contact with the surface of the gills i.s 
mainly duo to eibary action. In the nir-brcalliing 
ga.steropodons M. (of wliicli the snails and slugs arc 
well-known ox.atnple.s), tbero is a Tiulinonary sao or 
ling, into wbicli the air ponetrales liy an ojimiiiig on 
the right side of tliu body near the neck. 

TJiere aro considerable dilfcrencc.s in tlie modes of 

proimrinlioii of the mollnsc.s. In tlie Molhiscoids 

tlie I’olyzoa and Tumcala— lliero is both jiropaga- 
tion by gemmation (like that of Zoopli vies, <j. v.) and 
sexual leiirodnction, the sexes being distinct in the 
Polyrna, and united in the same iiidividiml (con- 
filitiiting JIerma]iliroditism, ri. v.) in tho Ifmiicata. 
In the Ijarnellibramlii.ita, or bivalve M., and in the 
Cc]ibalopnda, the lexe.s are separate; while in the 
Gn.steropoda the sexes are most coiiiiiionly r.epar.ate, 
altbongli a considerable iinmberare beriiiapbiodites| 
svbicb, however, rerinirc imifoal impregnation to 
fertilise the ova. Tho eggs vary greatly in form ; 
in Bomo cases, they arc lanl separately, but most 
commonly they aro nggintinated together in a in.sss; 
while in some marine siiecies many eggs aro enclosed 
in a leathery cajisiilc, while numerous ca|isnles arc 
united to form a large ma's. A coniiiaratively few 
AI. produce living oIVspriiig, tho ov.a being retained 
in the oviduct until tho extrusion of tho 3'omi" 
animals. ^ 

Tlio M. aro wiilelj’ dilTii.scd through time and space. 
They wi‘10 amongst tho earliest animal inh.ahitaiits 
of onr globe, and aro cver^-whero found in fresh and 
salt svater (except at great depths), and in every 
laliludo of the earth. Tlio great Jii.ajorilj' me 
inanno animals, and it is in tho Irojiic.sl regions that 
tho largest and most beaut iful forms aro dcvel- 
0]>cd. It i.s impo'.sihlo to form oven an npproximalo 
c.stiniatc of the number of mollusc.s. According to 
(A'yiiojisis (Icr di e! ^{alttrrciehc; crslcr Tlieil, 


1800, p. 77), there aro 10,732 living, 'and 4500 fossil 
species, cxchisivo of Polyzoa ; and it is proh.ahio 
that only a small proportion of tho naked or sheU- 
Ic.'S Af. is j'ot known. 

Tho uses of many species of M. for food arc too 
well known to require notice; and as bait for 
lishing, mussels and some other M. are of great 
value. 

The anim.sls of this sub-kingdom arc divisible into 
the Jrolliiscoids and tho true Mollusca, the former 
being distinguished from the lattor'by the very low 
dovclopment of tho nervous sj’stcm, which is com- 
posed of oiilj' a siiiglo ganglion, giving off nerves in 
different directions ; and by their propagating by gem- 
mation. Tho Molhiscoids aro divisible into : (Jl.sss 
1. Polyzoa or Pryozoa. Pxamiilcs— 

Ji'htsira. Class 2. Tunicata. Examples— P .veWm, 
Saipn. The true Molhisca aro divisihlo into : Class 3. 
PnAciiioroiiA or Palltoiiranciitata. Example — 
'J’ercbralnln. Class 4. L.Axuii.LiniiANCiiiAT.A. Exam- 
ples — Opder, Mussel, Coekle. Class 5. G.ASTEROroDA. 
J'lxnmides— Cowry, Limpet, Doris, Class G. 
PTEROfODA. Examples — Clio, Jlyaka. Cla^s 7. 
CEi’iiALoroDA. E.v.ainplcs — CuUk-fish, Kautilus. 
Tho dislinelivo characters of those classes aro 
given ill separate artiele.s. 

Tho literature of this sulijcct is very extensive. 
Amongst the most important works on the M. 
gencr.ally may ho mentioned Cuvier, MCmoires pour 
serrir d I'l/istoirc cl it r Anatomic deiC MoUusques 
(tree 33 pi. (Pari.s, 1817, 4to) ; Lamarck, I/ist. Mat. 
drs Auimnux sans Vertihres, 2d edit,, par Dc.shayos 
ct Miliic-Ed wards (11 vols. Svo) ; "Woodward, 
Manual of the AroUusca; and tho tliird volume of 
Pronii’s great work, published at Leipsio in ISCl, 
entitled Classen uml Ortlnunycn ties Thwrrcichs ; 
while for information on tho M. of Great IJrit.ain, 
tho rc.ader is csjicei.ally referred to Forbes and 
JIanlej’, Molluscous Animals and their Shells (4 vols. 
Svo) ; Gosso, A Manual of Marine iSooloyy for the 
JSritish Isles; and Alder and Hancock, Mudibran- 
chialc jMollnsea (pnhli.shcd h^- the Il.a.y Socielj'). 

Fossil Afollnsca. — 7’lie hard shells of most M. 
fit them for long ]ircsorvation, and ni.akc them tho 
most ficqnent organic remains in tho fnvsiliferons 
roehs from the Silurian upwards. Tlie tunicata and 
the midihranehialc gasteropods, h.aving no hard parts 
that could ho prei-erved, aro without fu.»sil rojirc- 
scntalivcs ; tlio glassj- and translncent fragile shell 
of the jilerojimla is oiilj’ known fos.sil from a few 
species in tho Tcrtiaiy strata ; unless, indeed, the 
comparative]}- large forms (Connalarla .and Theca) 
from tho older roclcs have been rightly referred to 
thi.s order. Tlio remaiiiliig four orders — tho Cephal- 
opoda, Gasteropoda, llr.acliiopnda, and Lamellihran- 
eliiaf.a — have c.xisted together from the c.arlic.stjicnod. 
Tho totrahranehiato Ceph.alopoda wcic developed 
in gieat ])rofusion and variety in the Pal.-oozoic 
and Secondary periods ; and ns they decronsod, tho 
dihranclii.ate group tool: their ))l.aco, and continued 
to incrc.aso in lumihera until it reaclicd its greatest 
devcln])mcnt in tho seas of our own day. Of tho 
ch.amherod shells like tho pe.arly nautilus, it is 
cstiinated tliat over MOO Ejiccics aro known, of 
which only live or six exist in tho ocean now ; tho 
ciiltlc-fishcs and squids, on tho other h.aiul, .aro 
reprc.sciited in the Secondary and Tertiary rock.s by 
about 100 Eiiccics, w-hilo at least twice as many 
nre known .as li'-lng species. 

Tlie Hving Gastorojioda exceed the fossil in the 
jiroporlioii of 4 to 3. Tliis disproportion will 
iilijicar greater when wo rcnicnihcr that tho fauna of 
the ]iro.sent seas is sot .against the faunas of some 
thirty dilloreiit periods, yet it iiiust not he forgotten 
lliat wo can never ho acquainted with more than a 
fraction of tho entire animal lifo of any hyp.ast 
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nje. Almo't contemporaneoiis the first living 
organisms, this group has gone on increasing to the 
present time, uhen the numbei-s are so great that 
more than SOOO lining species have been recorded. 
A genus of air-breathing univalves has been de- 
scribed bj- Lj'ell, from the coal-measures of Nova 
Scotia. A single species— a modem-looking Physa 
— has been obtained from the Purheck limestone, 
the newest of the Sccondar 3 ’ rooks. They are more 
froquent in Tertiary beds. 

The Brachiopoda, or Lamp-shells, like the nautilus 
group, have their history chiefly written in the rocky 
tablets of the e.arth. Of 1300 knosvn species, »only 
75 are living, .and these are comparatively rare, or 
arc at least found in inaccessible loc.alities, whereas, in 
some periods of the e.arth’s history, as when the chalk 
and mountain limestone beds were being formed, and 
especially during the Devonian period, the indivi- 
duals abounded to an enormous extent. The genus 
Zingula, seven species of which live in the modem 
seas, can be traced through the intervening str.ata, 
down to the first fossiliferous bed, to which, indeed, it 
gives the name of ‘ Lingula Bed but tliis species, 
though e.xtemally not to be distinguished from the 
exi.stmg shell, has a pedicle groove in the ventral 
valve — a character sufficient, perh.aps, for the estab- 
lishment of a different genus. Indeed, none of the 
genera of the Palteozoio rocks still exist ; the want 
of exact infonnation is the onl}' excuse for the 
continued applic.ation of the names of recent genera 
to the ancient inhabitants of the globe. 

The Conchifera have been gradually increasing in 
numbers and impoitance from the earliest period, 
and they attain their maximum development in 
the existing seas. The more simple forms, with an 
open m.'vntrc, are common in the Palmozoic strata ; 
the siphon.ated families, unknown in the older rocks, 
appear in considerable number in the Secondary 
strata, and continue to increase upwards. The 
recent species number about 3000, while the fossil 
are nc.arl}’ twice as many. 

MO'LL WITZ, a village of Prassian Silesia, in 
the government of Breslau, seven miles west of 
Brieg. Pop. 019. To the east of it lies the cele- 
brated battle-field where Frederick 11. of Prassia 
gained his first victory over the Austrians under 
Marshal Ntipperg, April 10, 1741. According to 
the usual account, Frederick, on seeing his right 
wing and centre thrown into confusion and routed, 
put spurs to his charger, and fled from the field; 
but the advance of three battalions of Prussian 
infantry stopped the Austrians, while by this time 
hlarshal Schwerin, who commanded on the Pmssiau 
left, routed the Austrian right iving, and compelled 
the whole to retre.at. The Austrians suffered im- 
mense loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
immediate result of this victory was an alliance 
betw'cen France and Prussia, to dissolve which 
Austria was compelled to surrender the province of 
Silesia to Frederick, in 1742. 

MOLD, a city of the Philippine Islands, on an 
island of the same name, four miles from Iloilo. See 
Philippines. In ancient times, it was a Chinese 
colony, and is now occupied by Mestizos .and their 
descendants, most of them having a mixture of 
Chinese blood. Pop. 10,000. 

51 O L O 0 H (more correctly iloLEcn), also 
Milkom, JIalkoji {their king), from Heb. Mdedi, 
king, the chief Ammonite deity (the Chomosh of the 
5Ioabitcs), whose worship consisted chiefly of 
human sacrifices, purifications, and ordeals by fire, 
mutilation, perpetual virginity, and the lilte ; prac- 
tices specially inveighed against in the Mosaic 
records. Even the stranger who should devote his 
offspring to this idol was to bo put to death by 


stoning. It is not quite certain which was the 

р. articular manner of this sacrifice. Rabbinical tradi- 
tion represents Moloch as a human figure of brass 
or clay, unth a crowned bull’s head, upon W'hose 
extended arms were laid the doomed children. 
A fire within the hollow statue soon scorched 
them to death, while their shrieks of agony were 
deadened by a loud noise made by the priests upon 
various instruments. But although this descrip- 
tion ne.arly coincides with that of the statue of 
the Carthaginian Kronos, and although so hate a 
traveller even as Benjamin de Tudela speaks of 
having seen the remains of an ancient Ammonite 
temple at Gcbal, with the fragments of an idol 
someu’hat corresponding to the above representa- 
tion, yet nothing certain is known about this point 
at present; nay, even the burning of the children 
itself has been questioned ; and it is contended, yet 
without much show of reason, that the victims were 
merely carried through two p}res of fire by way of 
solemn purilic.ation or baptism. It seems, however, 
certain that the worship of M., in whatever shape 
it may have been, was common throughout the 
Canaanite nations. The Carthaginians, through 
whom it was probably spread over the whole East, 
worshipped Kronos in rites of fire and bloodshed ; 
and human beings, children or grown-up persons, 
prisoners or virgms, were, either on certain periodi- 

с. al festivals, or on sudden emergencies, offered up 
throughout almost aU the lands and islands which 
the merchant-people of antiquity may be siqiposed to 
have touched .at. The desenption of the ICronian 
statue, as given by classic.al writers, differs only in 
that small respect from the one given above, that 
the child fell, according to the former, from the 
Inands of the god into a liurniiig fire below, instead 
of being slowly burned to de.atu. On fire-worship 
in general, which is the main idea of ‘ Jloloch ’ — 
probably worshipped originally .as the symbol of the 
sun — wehave spoken under Guebres. The n.ameitself 
gives no clue to its special nature, nor does any com- 
parison -with cognate roots lead any further, iloleeh, 
or hlelcch, is the supreme king or deity of the 
people, who have enthroned him as their tutelary 
god. Naturally, the princes of Ammon are the princes 
of Malcham = their (the Ammonites’) king or god, 
and his priests were high in social rank. 

Respecting the special history of this worship 
among the Israelites, we c.an only say that, although 
we do not see any more reason to presuppose its 
wide spread at early times (on account of the fre- 
quent occurrence of the word ‘ king ’ in doubtful 
passages), than there is the slightest ground for 
assuming (as has been done by Daumer and others) 
that the whole Mosaic religion originated in a 
iloloch-service (a notion which hardly required a 
serious refutation for its instant explosion) — yet 
there is no doubt that it had its secret, although 
few adherents, even before the Canaanite women in 
Solomon’s harem reintroduced it publicly. The Valley 
of Hinnom and the Mount of Olives were the chief 
places of these abominable rites ; the former being 
.afterwards adopted as the name for Hell, even in 
Islam. Not until the time of J osiah was it rooted 
out from among the people. The word has now 
become a designation for a kind of irresistible dre.ad 
influence, at whose shrine everything would bo 
sacrificed, even as the deluded father offered his 
own child to the terrible idol. 

JIOLO'GA, a district town in the west of the 
government o'f Jaroslav, in Europe.an Russia, is 
situated near the confluence of the Mologa and 
Volga, G8 miles west-north-west of Jaroslav. It is 
a town of great antiquity, and first belonged to the 
principality of Rostof, afterwards to Yaroslaf, but 
from 1321 till 1471, it had its own princes. 'There 


MOLTKE— MOLUCCAS. 


iras formerly an extensive fair at lllolog.a. The 
timber-trade, and the earriago of poods by river- 
boats and r.afts, non* ocoapj' tlic m.ajoritj* of tbo in- 
babitnnts. Pop. (1SG7) d/l.J. — I’be river Molog.i i.s 
ono of the links between the Volga and the Xeva. 

MOLTKE, Hr.i,i.MDTi[ vox. See ,‘tcrr., Vol. X 

blOIiU'CCAS, or r.ovAi, r.si..\xi)s, properly so 
called arc Teniate, Tidore, Jlaki.-iii, Motir, .and 
Batjan, lying to the west of Gilolo, and w.aslied by 
tlic Moluce.as Strait or l’.as‘-agc, avbich Ecp.ar.ites 
Cilolo from Celebes. — Teniate, tlie ino->t important, 
is a volcanic moiint.ain with pl.ains at il.s b.asc.' The 
top is in 0°-lS' 30' N. l.at., and 127° 20' 30' E. long. 
Area, 3:P, sq. m. Pop. S.'iOl, of whom 109 are Euro- 
peans. 'J’lie town is on tbo cast side and contains 
the sultan’s palace, the Dutch resideney, Protestant 
church, government school, &c. The island is fertile 
and welt watered ; the natives peaceful. They 
cultivate, rice, cotton, tobacco, !cc., tr.ade with the 
adjacent islands, and build vessels, from the light 
skifT and the tent-boat to the war-galloy of CO or SO 
rowers, carrying two or more pieces of light artillery. 
— 'I'nlore is south of Tcrnate, its north point being 
1” 11' N. hat., and 120“ 7 E. long. Are.a, sq. m. 
Pop. 81.07. 'The i.sland is .a volcano, 5532 feet high, 
and fertile for 3(101) feet. 'I'he natives aro los 
gentle, but more industnnns than tho-c of 'rernate, 
and ddigently ciiltivalo the sod, wc.avc, and llsli. 
They are Mohammedans, and have many mosques. 
The sidtan.s of Tcrnate and Tidore are Miliddincdb^’ 
and subject to the Netlierlands. excrci-in" their 
authoiitv nnd( r the lurvi ill.anee of the 1’e‘ident. — 
M.akian’ltes in 0“ IS';M' N, hit., and I27’2f Mlong., 
is very feitile, \ield.s nnieli sago, rice, tob.acco, 
canaiy-oil, .Vc., ami hai inqiorlant fishings. Pop. 
50(10. 'llic n.ativc.s arc industrious, make good nets, 
spin varus, and wi ave coarse striped fabrics,— Fur- 
ther north, in 0’ 2S' N. ht , and 127° 29' 30" E. long., 
ii Motir, vhi h formirly yielded a coii'iderahlo 
quantity of cloves, and later, .'cut much earthenware 
to all the .Spieo Islands. 

llatj.aii, the only i< maining Itoval Isl.and, lies 
bclnecn 0’ El'-O' 55 .S lat . and 127° 22'— 12S° li 
long., is 50 mile.s in length, and IS in bre.adth, has 
niaiiv mountain peaks from l.'OO to ddOO feet in 
heigfit, the lourcei of nuiin mils nver?. The grc.atcst 
pait of this li'autiful i-hand is cov< rcil with ebony, 
i aliii-wood, and otlur valuable timber trees, avhich 
pivcihelter to nunii mns beauliftil-pliltnaged birds, 
deer, viUl hogs, and reiitilea. tl.a.go, rice, cocoa- 
nuts, tlovi s, lish, and lowls are plentiful, and a 
little collee ii eultiv.ited. foal la abundant, gold 
and eojqier in miali quantities. The inhabitants, 
ISOO, vho are l.ary and -i n*^ual, are .a mixed r.sce of 
Portiigue'c, Spanianls, Dutch, ami natives. These 
islands arc all voleaiuc, Ternat'* being a moun- 
tain, I loping iipvanls to Ji.'itid feet, to which 
Tidore besra a striking re* eiiiblance. Makian is an 
active volcano, svhieh, ro lato .as December ISCl, 
threw forth immeii'c quantitiei of lava and ashes, 
by v.hich .TJG lives wire ln«t, and 15 sillagi *. in part 
or in whole destroyed. Motir is a trachyte iiionn- 
tain, 2295 feet in height ; and Ikitjaii, a chain with 
rcveral lofty peaks." 'Total population of the .^L 
Proper, 23,.Vil. 

'To the roulh-west of Batjan lie the Obi group, 
consisting of Obi M.ajor, Obi Minor, 'Typha, Goii- 
oina, I’ls.ang, and Maya, of which Obi 51ajor, in 1° 
3.V S. lat., iinil from P27° to P2b° E. long., is by far 
the largisst, having an area of 598 rqiiarc mile.s. It 
i.s hilly and fertile, bein'; covered, like the Eniallcr 
islands of the group, avith E.ago and nutmeg trees. 
'They arc uninhabited, and Fcivcas liirking-pl.sccs 
for pirates and escaped conviebs. In 1C71, the 
Dutch built a block-house, c.allcd the Bril ; and a 
few years later, the Sultan of Batjan Bold tbo group 
ti.'g 


to them for 800 dollars ; but the st.ation being found 
unhealthy, the company abandoned it in 1738. 

'TIio Moluccas, or Spice Islands, in the broad use 
of the term, lie to the cast of Celebes, se.attered over 
nearly eleven degrees of lat. and long., between 
3° S.— S° N. lat., and 12C°— 135“ E. long., ineluding 
all the territories formerly ruled over by the sultans 
of 'Tcrnate and Tidore. 'They aro divided into the ' 
residencies of Ambojiia (q.v.), Banda (q.v.), and 
Teniate; a fourth re.sidency being Menado (q.v.). 
Over the northern groups of the Splfie Islands, the 
Kethcrlands exercise .an indiroet government, the 
sultans of 'Tcrnate and Tidoro requiring to have all 
their appointment? of n.ative officials ratified by the 
Besident. The southern groups are directly under 
European rule. The residency of Amboyna contains 
th.at island, Eomoliincs called Lcy-Timor, or Hitu, 
from the two pciiiiisulas of which it is formed, Burn, 
tlie Uliassors group, and the west part of Ceiwm. 
That of B.anda includes the B.anda, Kefling, Key, 
Arm, and other islands, ,al :o the eastern portion of 
Ccr.sm. Under the residency of 'Teroato are placed 
the M. Proper, Gilolo. tho ucighbouring islands, 
and tho iiortli-west of P.apiia. In 1871, pop. of tho 
M. and dependencies, •121 1 Europcan.s and 79.7,SG0 
natives. 

Amboyna, the Banda and Uliasser Islands, chiefly 
supply tlie cloves, nutmegs, and mace which form 
the staple exports. 'The Banda Islands are Kcira 
or Banila-Kcira, Great Banda, Ay or _Way, llhiin, 
lloringaiii, and Goenong-Api, containing an area 
of 5SS Eipiaro miles. In 1837, pop. ClOl, of whom 
•100 avero Europeans ; that of the avliolo residency, 
110,302, including tho e.astcrn p.art of Ccr.am. 'The 
jiriiicipal island of the group is Ncira, Bouth-easfc 
from Amboyna, in 4° 33’ S. lat., niid 130’ E. long, 
reparnted by narrow Btraita from Goonong-Api on 
tlio we.it, and Great Banda on the cast. 'The co.ast 
is Btcc]>, and surmounted by several forts and bat- 
teries, whicb coiiiiiiaiid tbo Etnaits and roadstcaiL 
'The town of Xeirn, on the coiitb sido of tho island, 
is the cajiit.al of tho Dutch residency of Banda, 
has a Protestant clmrcli, Bcliool, and hospital. The 
Baml.a Islands have a rich soil, and .are planted 
with mitmog-tree», producing, in ISGO, iqiwards of a 
inillion ll)?,'of nuti, and 273, 5SG llis. of inaee, 'Tho 
ciiUiire has nearly doubled rinee 1831. Pine-apples, 
tho aaiic, banana, cocoa-nut, and other fmit-trecs 
tiirive, and are abund.ant. Ay is the prettiest and 
most iirodiictivc of the group. Goenong-Api i.s a 
lofty volcano. There arc wild cows, hogs, and deer; 
Fca-caqi .and mackerel, svhich last are dried, and 
form siitli rago the food of tho slaves. The c.ast 
monsoon begins in Jl.ay, and the svest in December, 
ami arc nceomi<aiiied svilli rain .and storms. Tho 
climate is not p.art icularly healthy. 

'Tlio Ulia' eni, avhich, with Amboj'nn, produce tho 
cloves of coiimicrcc, arc Saii.aroiia, Onia or Ilaroukou, 
and Noiisa-Lant. Tliey lie to the cast of Amboyna, in 
3 ‘10' S. lat., and 12S’ 33’ E. longitude, and have an 
area of 107 J Rqiiare miles. Saparoua is the largest, 
and is foniied of two moiiiitaiuoiis peninsulas, joined 
in tho middle by a narrmv Etrip of undulating 
grasiy laud. In 1S51, tbero were 91,121 trees, 
producing 181,1,37 lbs. of cloves. The population 
aiiiouiils'to 11,GG5, of avliom 7310 aro Christians, 
and have 12 Ecliools, with a verj* largo attendanco 
of Echokars. — Oma, separated from Saparoua by a 
Etniit of a league in svidtli, has eleven villages, of 
which Ilaroiika .and Oma aro the chief. It is moun- 
tainous in tho Eoiilh, aud has several rivers and sul- 
pluiroiis Eprings, 'Tlio produce of cloves, in 185-1, 
aranuiitcd to 3S,SG3 lbs. ; and tbo villagers pos- 
Fcssod 45,7-15 cocoa p-alms, besides other fmit- 
trees. I’lio woods abound with deer and wild hogs, 
the rivers with lish. Sago is grown, but not in 



MOLYBDEITUM— MOMENTUM. 


ET’.fficicnt qiir.ntitica to meet tlie ■n'ants of the people, sultans of Tcmate and Tidore have been appomted, 
vdio dra-v further supplies from Ceram. The beau- with less power than their predecessors ; and the 
tiftil viU.a^o of Haroiika, on the west eoast, is the wars with the Alfocrs of Ceram, in 1859 and 18G0 
residence of the Dutch Postholder, who is president h.ave brought them more fully under Dutch rule. ' 
of the council of chiefs. Here is the head office of ht/vt vp-nw'ivrTTaT tvt • jc< 

the clovc-produce. There are two forts on Oma, ® ^ sn lYv < 1 . A. ’ 

sever.al churches, and sin schools, with 700 pnpds. n'f n ” l a , w ici, m 

■n '-TOO 1 ir rri • f i.i lt ^ statc 01 puritv, IS 01 a silvery white colour, has a 

Pop. ilSS onc-haU Christians, the other Moh.-im- strongly metallic lustre, is brittle, and very difficult of 
medans.-^ousa-Laut hes to the south-east of It never occurs native, ^nd its pLcipal ore 

bnparoua It is planted ^nth elove-trecs, which, in bisulphide, which much resembles graphite. 

f’ . T''”A It is also occasioiaUy found oxidised, in mVbdate 

ofoO.O JO cocoa-nut trees. The inhabitants, who t.,. 


f ofi I'Tiin j. j. mi • 1 1 'i 1 1 1 y 4 .i>>uuu wAAu.iac;u., lu iiitJXY uiauipc 

of .^0,0 JO cocoa-nut trees. The inhabitants, who j t- 

j. ’ 1 - ■ j Ml j. X leacL Ine metal may be obtained by roastm<r 

formerly were pirates and cannibals, amoimj; to ^ ^ *. e ■ i ai.® 

' t m • a- j I 1 .1 • the bisuipbide in a tree current of air, when the 

O li9 sou s, are_ all Christians, and Imvc schools m sulpliuroiis acid, and the 

cveiy TiU.age-m lSo9, they were attended by 870 m/:. oxidised into MoKbd.c Acid fATnO.! and 


M. is also oxidised into Moljbdic Acid (AI 0 O 3 ), and 
remains in the vessel. By the action of charcoal, 


fr-i 1 j. t j_t- j_ •1* ■ xeul.iiuD ALi i/Aiu vcaoci. xjv me (lUUiUlJ. ui ullLlrUUHl. 

riie clovc-trce ancUthe nutmeer are indi"enous to ai,... ■ ai ta • i r ai -t * 

all the Spice Islands, but the clovc-cultiv.ation is Aorms thr!e “““Hu 

confined to Amboyna and the UlLassors, the viUo /ATnAi tA 1 ' ^1 evr A\ I ® 

nutmeg to the s/nda Islands. TiU 1824. the ’’'A'*'' 1 ^ 

Dutch proliibitod the planting of tliose trees in : vlh, A Al^^f 1 

other parts, and caused those of native growth to J ' prvstailine'Tir,\vde^ A' ^ ite, glisten- 

be rooted out, in order to prevent smu-lmg and .^"ter. fuses at A red heat, and unites with bases to 
to retain the supply of these spices to the Euro- form well-marked salts, the molybdates, which are 
poan market, ilie Spice Islands arc generally either colourless or yellow. Ablution of molyb- 
healthy both for Europeans and Asiatics ; .and j^te of ammonia is one of the most deUcate tests 
though the plams are sometimes very hot, mountains for phosphoric acid. 

ny'O rtltTT'ixro p/anr ir io Hr /art/al ira 4-la/\ « f . . _ _ _ 


are always near, whore it is plcas.aiitly cool in the 


J - • -D' • 1 .tv' • . M- forms various compounds with sulphur, 

moniiiigs and evenings. Besides the spice-lrees, chlorine, &c., none of which are of any practical 
the bread-fnut, sago, cocoa-nut, banana, orange, importance, except the native bisulphide, 
guavn, plpa^y, also ebony, iron-wood, and other i,r .r x m i t • 

valuable timber-trees, are abundant. The natives of MOMENT, of any physical a::;ency, is its impor- 
some of the islands arc Alfoers j of others, Malays with reference to some s 2 )eoial application, 

on tho coasts, aud Alfoers in the interior. In Thus, the moment of a force apphed (perpendi- 
Ceram are also Papuan no'TOcs, brouf^ht originally to a lever, is the importance of the force as 

from Eali and Papua as slaves. • regards turning the lover about its fulcrum. It is, 

The Ptcsident and other Dutch officials reside in Lever), proportional to the pro- 

the city of Amboyna, the streets of which are broad, of the force by the distance of its point of 

planted 'with rows of beautiful trees, and cut c.ach' from the fulcrum. ^ The moment of a 
other at right angles. There are two Protestant j about any axis (to which its direction is 
churches, a town-house, orphanage, hospital, and | product of the force by its 

theati'c, besides a useful iustitutiou for training * > and a similar definition 

native teachers, with which is connected a printing- down for moment of velocity and moment 

press. Near the city are beautiful promenades aiul momentum. It is easy to see (see Momentoti) 
country-seats. Po[i. 10,500. i ^ ^^7 system of mutually acting bodies the 

In 1S54, the clove-iiroduce amounted to 580,592 moment of momentum about any axis remains con- 
lbs., the number of trees planted being 405,039, of stant, since the equal mutual forces measure the 
which one-third part were fruit-bearing j nutmegs, momentum transferred from one body to another, 
537,8Gllbs.,andmace, 133,980 lbs.; the trees planted and the moments of these forces are in pairs equal 
being 424,573, of which 297,272 were bearing. The opposite. A particular case of this is Kepler’s 
total cost of the nutmegs and mace delivered in the each planet describes equal areas in equal 

Netherlands that year was £30,708 sterling, realising times about the sun. 

£94,400. In 1859, the M. sent to Java for the Moment of Inertia.— 1\\ the rotation of bodies 
account of government, 2012 picols of mace (the 1 i*nnnd an axis, the moment of inertia is the sum of 
picol = 133 lbs.), 81,101 of cloves, 0036 of nutmegs, j products of each particle of the body into the 
and 28 of cocoa-nut soap; the value being £59,416. S9'^3,re of its distance from the axis ; or if M be the 
The produce of nutmegs, in 1851, was 4G3'^309 lbs. ; ^o^y, mj, w.,, &c., the particles composing it, 

in 1859, it had risen to 832,034, and in 1800, to ^2* their corresponding distances 

1,044,657. The clove-crop varies much, as the ^rora the axis, then the moment of inertia of M 
foUowing table will shew : 1856, 617,250 lbs. ; 1857, = + , &c. ; and if a quantity, 

187,093}; 1858, 233,518; 1859, 390,883; 1800, such that ^ ^ 

258,117. Ambojma and Banda have been free ports +, &c«, then k is called the radius of gyration. 

since 1854; hut as government monopolises the See Centre of Gyration. 

labour, there is no fair competition, and the people MOME'NTUIM, or QUANTITY OF MOTION, 
are slaves of the soil, their^ chiefs being paid in pro- is defined b3' Newdon as proportional to the mass 
portion to the produce delivered- moving, and its velocity, conjointly. If we assume 

In 1521, Antonio de Brito first appeared to talcc unit of momentum to he that of unit of mass moving 
possession of the M. in the name of the Idng of with unit of velocity, we shall evidently have, for 
Portugal; and after a long period of ^’iolencc, the momentum of a mass M, moving with velocity 
intrigue, and perfidy, the Portuguese were driven V, the ejqiression MV. And such is the unit gene- 
out by the Dutch and natives, at the beginning of rally adopted. 

the 17th century. The change was of no advantage It is shewn by experiment that, when force pro- 
to the^ natives, for the Dutch, having obtained the duces motion in any body, the momentum produced 
exclusive right of buying all the cloves, at a nominal in one second is proportional to the force— and, in 
value, 'a series of wars ensued, which resulted in fact, force is measured by ike momentum it is capable 
toe subjugation of the Spice Islands. Recently, new of producing in unit of time. Thus, the same force, 
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if acting for one second on each of a number .of 
bodies, produces in them velocities -whicb are 
inversely as their masses. Also ivhen, as in the 
case of falling bodies, the velocities produced in one 
second are the same in aU, ve conclude that the 
forces are proportional to the masses j and, in fact, 
this is the physical proof that the u^eight of a 
body is proportional to its mass. Again, if different 
forces act, each for a second, on the samfi mass, the 
velocities produced are proportional to the forces. 
All these are but different modes of statement of 
the experimental fact, that force is proportional to 
the momentum it produces in unit of time ; which 
forms a part of Ne'wton’s second Law of Motion. 

When two masses act on each other, Newton’s 
third Law of Motion (see Motion, Laws op) shews 
that the forces they mutually exert are equal and 
opposite. The momenta produced by these must 
therefore be equal and opposite. Thus, in attraction 
or impact of two masses, no momentum is lost; since 
what is lost by one is gained by the other. 

The momentum of a system of bodies can be 
resolved (as velocity is resolved) into components 
in any assigned directions, and the mutual forces of 
the system may be thus likewise resolved. Apply- 
ing the previous result, we see at once that in any 
system of mutually acting bodies (such, for instance, 
as the solar system), no momentum is, on the whole, 
either g.ained or lost in any particular direction, 
it is merely transferred from one part of the system 
to another. 

This fact, called the Conserviition of Momentum, 
has caused gre.at confusion in the minds of pseudo- 
physicists, who constantly confound it with Conser- 
vation of Work or Energy, a totally different thing. 

The momentum produced by a force in any period 
of time is measured by the product of the force and 
the time during which it has acted — the energy or 
work done by a force is measured by the product 
of the force and the space through which it has acted. [ 
Momentum is proportional to the simple velocity 
of a body, and can never, by any hnown process, 
be transformed into anything else. Energy, when 
depending on velocity (see FonCE, Conservation 
OF), is proportional to the square of the velocity, and 
is in the natural world constantly being transformed 
from its actual or hinetic form to its potential form, 
and bach again, or to some other kinetic form such 
as heat, and finally must become heat. Momentum, 
on the contrary, is never altered, either in kind or 
in amount. 

In knocking down a wall, or in staving in the 
whole side of a ship, the b.attering-ram of the 
ancients (when constructed of sufficient mass, and 
worked by the proper number of men or animals) 
was probably nearly as effective as the best modem 
artillery. But in making a breach in a wall, or in 
punching a hole in the armour of an iron-clad, mere I 
massive shot with low velocities (such as those of 
the Dahlgren guns) are comp.aratively ineffective, 
however great their momentum ; while an Arm- 
strong or Whitworth projectile, with a fraction of 
the momentum, but with gi'eater velocity, and, for 
its size, much greater Idnetic energy, effects the 
object with ease. 

In many every-day phenomena, we see most dis- 
tinctly the difference between these two affections 
of matter. Thus, a blow delivered from the shoulder 
by a heavy pugUist, even if it be sluggishly given, 
generally floors its man, without doing much other 
injury ; but a sharp stroke administered by a light 
weight, while hardly disturbing the adversary’s 
equilibrium, inflicts serious punishment. 

hlOMMSEN, Theodor, a distinguished writer 
on the history and polity of ancient Home, was bom 
in 1817 at Carding, in Slesvig, where his father was 
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a pastor in the Lutheran Church. M. studied first 
at Altona, and subsequently at the university of 
IGel, where he graduated in arts in 1813. H.aving 
obtained some assistance from the Academy of 
Berlin to defray the expenses of a prolonged course 
of tr.avels, M. spent three yetirs in investig.ating 
Homan inscriptions in Fr.ance and Italj^, and from 
time to time published the result of his investiga- 
tions in the Annals of the Arohmological Institute of 
Home and the Herculanean Academy of Naples. 
The political disturbances of 1848 diverted M. from 
his favourite pursuits ; and for a time he devoted 
himself to politics, taking upon liimself the editor- 
ship of the leading Slesvig-Holstein paper, for which 
he wrote the leading articles in the summer of 
1848. M.'held for a short time a chair in the uni- 
versity of Leipsic, buthis appointment was cancelled 
on account of his strong political tendencies. He 
was made Titular Professor of Law at Enrich in 
1852, and .at Breslau in 1854 ; while, since 1858, he 
has filled the chair of Roman Law at Berlin. His 
attention has long been devoted to those branches 
of arcbmology and ancient history avith which his 
name is now so honourably associated. Among his 
most valuable contributions to these departments of 
linowledge, special mention must be made of the 
following : Die Unieritalischen Dialekle (Leip. 1850), 
Corpus Inscriptionum jfeapolitanarum (Leip. 1851) ; 
his monographs on The Ohronography of the year 354, 
and Roman Coins (Leip. 1850) ; the edict of Diocle- 
tian, UePreitVsiferumF'enairan A. 301 (Leip. 1851); 
Inscriptiones Rcgni Neapolit.-Lalince, 1852 ; Die 
Rechtsfrage zwischen Ccesar tind d. Senat, 1857 ; 
his great work on Roman history, ROm Geschichte, 
6th edition, 1868 — 1870 (ably translated into Eng- 
lish by W. P. Dickson ) ; Rdmische Forsehungen, 
articles on special points of Roman antiquities (1st 
vol., Berlin, 1864) ; ROmisches Staatsrecht (Ist vol., 
Leip. 1871) ; DieErzdhltmgvon CaiusMartius Corio- 
lanus; and his Digesta Jxisliniani Anr/usli (Berlin, 
1868—1870). 

MOMO'EDIOA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Cxiairhitacew, having lateral tendrils, 
and the fruit splitting when ripe. ilf. Balsamina, 
a native of the south of Europe and of the East, 
produces a curious, oblong, much-warted fruit, called 
the Balsam Apple, which, when green, is infused 
in oil, to form a vulnerary much esteemed in Syria 
and some other coimtries. The ripe fruit is a dan- 
gerous poison. The plant is used to form arbours. 
— ^The large, red, thorny fruit of iff. mixta, called 
Qol-kakra in India, is there used for food. — ^iff. 
echinala is called the Gooseberry Gourd, because its 
fruit, which is covered with bristles, is about the 
size and shape of a large gooseberrjL The unripe 
fruit is used for pickling, and is sometimes to bo 
seen in Covent Garden m.arket. 

MOMPO'X, a town of the United states of Co- 
lombia, on the Magdalen.a, 110 miles south-east of 
Cartagena. Here the Magdalena, during its periodi- 
cal floods, rises 12 or 16 feet above its usual level ; 
and the quay and custom-house of M. are briilt 
unusually high, in order to provide against this 
emergency. AU the foreign goods destined for the 
consumption of the VaUey of the Magdalena pass 
through this town. Pop. estimated at 10,000. 

MO'NACHISM (6r. monachos, a monk, from 
monos, alone) may in general be described as a state 
of religious retirement, more or less complete, accom- 
panied by contemplation, and by various devotional, 
ascetical, and penitential practices. It is, in truth. 
Asceticism (q. v.), with the element of religious 
solitude superadded. The institution of monachism 
has, under different forms, entered into several i 
religious systems, ancient and modem. That it was 
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' kno^vn nmong tkc Tew3 before the coming of' our 
' Lord, appears from the example of the prophet Elias, 
and fiom that of the Essenians; and it is probable 
that religions seclusion formed part of th'e practice 
of the X Az.vr.iTES (q. v.), at least in the later periods of 
Jen-ish history. In the Brahmanical religion, it has 
had a prominent place ; and even to the jrresent day, 

' the lamascrii-a of Tibet may be said to rival ih 
numljcr and extent the monasteries of Italy or 
, Spain. The Christi.an advocates of monachism find 
. in the gospel exhortations to voluntary poverty 
(Matt. xix. 21) and to celibacy (1 Cor. vii. 37), at 
once the justification and the origin of the primitive 
institution. Its first form appe.ars in the ])ractice 
! of asceticism, of which we find frequent mention in 
I the e.arly part of the 2d centurjo The qmmitivc 
i ascetics, however, livc^ among the brethren, and it 
I is only in the following century that the peculiar 
' characteristic of monachism begins to appear. The 
1 earliest form of Christian monachism is also the most 
I complete — that already described under the head 
ANcnoRlTES (q. v.) ; and is commonly believed to 
I havcinpartoriginated^inthepersecutionSjfromwhicU 
I Christians were forced' to retire into deserts and soli- 
tary places. The anchorets maintained from choice, 
after the cessation of the persecutions, the seclusion 
to which they had originally resorted as an expedient 
of seouritj'; and a later development of the same 
principle is foirad in the still more remarkable 
psj‘chologio.al phenomenon of the celebrated Piuar- 
SAINTS (q. V.). After a time, however, the necessities 
of the religious life itself — as the atiend.ance at 
public worship, the participation of the siicraments, 
the desire for mutual instruction and edification — led 
to modifications of the degree and of the nature of the 
solitude. First came the simplest form of common 
life, which sought to combine the personal seclusion 
of individuals with the common exercise of all the 
public duties ; .an aggregation of separate cells_ into 
the same district, called by the name Laura, with a 
common church, in which all assembled for prayer 
and public •worship. From the union of the connuon 
life with personal solitude is derived the name 
cenoUte (Gr. hoinos bias, common life), by which this 
class of moidcs is distinguished from the strict soli- 
taries, as the anchorets or eremites, and in avhich is 
involved, in addition to the obligations of poverty 
and chastit}', ■u’hioh -n-ere vowed by the anchorets, 
a third obligation of obedience to a superior, wliich, 
in conjunction avith the iavo foi'mer, has ever since 
been held to constitute the essence of the religious 
or monastic life. The first origin of the strictly 
eenobitical or monastic life has been detailed under 
the name of Saikt Antony (q.v.), who may be 
regarded as its founder in the East, cither by him- 
self or by his disciples. So rapid was its progress, 
that his first disciple, PACnomus (q.v.), lived to find 
himself the superior of 7000. In the single district of 
Nitria, there were no fewer than 50 monasteries 
(Sozomen, Ecdcs. Hialory, 10 . 31), and before long, the 
civil authorities judged it expedient to place restric- 
tions on their excessive multiplication. It seems to 
be admitted, that, in the East, where asceticism has 
al-n’ays been held in high estimation, the example of 
Christian monasliclsm had a poAverful influence in 
foi-warding the progress of Christianity ; although it 
is also certain that the admiration which it excited 
occ.asionally led to its natunal consequence among 
the members, by eliciting a spirit of pride and osten- 
tation, .and by provoking, sometimes to fanatical 
excesses of austerity, sometimes to hypocritical simu- 
Lations of rigour. The abuses which arose, even in 
the e.arly stages of monachism, are deplored by the 
very F.athers who are most eloquent in their praises 
of the ' institution itself. These abuses prevailed 
ehiefly in a class of monks called Saralaitm, who 


lived in small communities of three or four, and 
sometimes led a wandering and irregular life. On 
the other hand, a most extraordinary pictiu-e is 
drawn by Theodoret, in, his Leligious Histories, of 
the rigour and mortification practised in some of 
the greater monasteries. The monks were com- 
monly zealots in religion; and much of the bitterness 
of the religious controversies of the East was due to 
that unrestrained zeal ; and it may be added that 
the opinions which led to these controversies origin- 
ated for the most part among the theologians of the 
cloisters. Most famous among these were an order 
called Acaemriai (Gr. sleepless) , from their maintain- 
ing the public services of the church day and night 
without interruption. See Monophysites, Moko- 
TIIELISM, NeSTORIANS, ImAGE-WoeSHIP. 

It was in the cenobitic rather than the eremitic 
form that monachism was first introduced into the 
West, at Eome and in Northern Italy by Athanasius, 
in Africa by St Ai^stine, .and afterwards in Gaul 
by St Martin of Tours. Here also the institute 
spread rapidly under the s.ame gener.al forms in which 
it is foimd in the Eastern Church ; but considerable 
relaxations ■were gradually introduced, and it -was 
not until the thorough reformation, and, as it may 
be called, religious revival effected by the celebrated 
St Benedict (q. v.), in the beginning of the Gth c., 
that western monachism assumed its pociUiar and 
permanent form. In some of the more isolated 
churches, as, for instance, that of Britain, it would 
seem that the reformations of St Benedict ■were 
not introduced until a late period ; and in that 
chiuch, as well as in the church of Ireland, they 
were a subject of considerable controversy. One of 
the most important modifications of monachism in 
the West, regarded the nature of the occup.ation in 
which the monks were to be engaged during the 
times not directly devoted to prayer, meditation, or 
other spiritual exercises. In the East, m.anual labour 
formed the chief, if not the sole external occupation 
prescribed to the monks ; it being held as a funda- 
mental principle, that for each individual the main 
business of life was the sanctification of his O'wn 
souL In the West, besides the labour of the hands, 
mental occupation was also prescribed, not, it is 
true for aU, but for those for whom it was especially 
calcidatcd. From an early penod, therefore, the 
monasteries of the West, and particularly those of 
Ireland, or of the colonies, founded by Irish monks, 
as Iona and Lindisfarne, became schools of learning, 
and training-houses for the clergy. At a later 
period, most monasteries possessed a scriptorium, or 
■(vriting-room, in which the monks were employed 
in the transcription of MSS. ; and although a great 
proportion of the work so done was, as might natur- 
ally be expected, in the dep.artment of sacred learn- 
ing, yet it cannot be doubted that it is to the 
scholars of the cloister ave owe the preservation of 
most of those among the master-pieces of classic 
literature which have reached our age. 

Tn the remarkable religious movement wliich 
characterised the church of the 12th c, (see Francis 
OF Assisi, Franciscans), the principle of mona- 
chism undenvent a further modification. The spiri- 
tual egotism, so to speak, of the early monachism, 
which in some sense limited the avork of the cloister 
to the sanctification of the individual, gave place 
to the more comprehensive range of spiritual duty, 
which, in the institute of the various bodies of Friars 
(q. V.) which that age produced, made the spiritual 
and even'tho temporal necessities of one’s neighbour 
equally avith, if not more than, one’s own, the 
object of the work of the cloister. The progress of 
these various bodies, both in the 12th c. and since 
that age, is detailed under their several titles. _ It 
I only remains to detail the later history of monachism, 
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properly so called. Tlio monastic institutes of tlie 
West arc .almost all oITshoots or modifications of 
the Benedictines (q.v.) ; of these, the most remark- 
aklo are the CAliTnrsiANS, Cistercians, Grand- 
irONTINES, ClUCNIACS, Pl:E3rON.STRATENSIANS, and 
ahovo all Maurists, or Benedictines (q. v.) of St 
Maur. In more modem times, other institutes have 
been founded for the sera-ice of the sick, for the 
education of the poor, and other simil.ar works of 
morej', which are .also classed under the denomina- 
tion of monks. The most important of these are 
described under their several heads. 

The enclosure within which a community of monks 
reside is c.alled a hloNASTERY (q. v.) — Gr. motias- 
terioii, Lat. mojiaslerium. By the strict law of the 
church, called the law of cloister or enclosure, it 
is forbidden to all except members of the order to 
enter a monastery; and in almost .all the orders, 
this prohibition is rigidly enforced as rcg.ards tho 
admission of fem.ales to the monastorics of men. 
To such a length is this c.airtcd in tlie Greek Church, 
th.at in tho celebr.ated enclosure of Mount Athos, 
not only women, but .all animals of the female sex 
are rigorously excluded. Tiio first condition of 
admission to a monastic order is the approval of the 
superior, after which tiie c.andidatcs remain for a 
short time as posiulants. After this preliminary 
trial, they enter on what is called the novitiate, the 
length of ivhich in difTorent ordei's varies from one 
to throe years ; and at its close, they are admitted 
to the profession, at which tho solemn vows aro 
taken. Tho .ago for profession lias varied at different 
times and in different orders ; tho Council of Trent, 
however, has fixed 10 as tho minimum age. Origin- 
ally, all monks were laymen ; but .after a time, the 
superiors, and by dogi'oes other more meritorious 
members, wore admitted to holy orders. Tho dis- 
tinction of piiest-monlis and laj’-brothcrs has been 
alroady_ c.xplainod under tho he.ad Friar ; but in 
both alike, where the order is one of tlioso solemnly 
approved by the church, tho ong.agcmcnt taken at 
tho final profession is life-long and iiTovocable. 

The monastic institute, from tho very earliest 
time, embraced women as well as men. The former 
were called in Greek by tlio name nonis or nonna, 
and in Latin nonna (from which the English nun), 
as also sanclimonialis. Tiio cloistered residence of 
nuns is called by v.arions names, as Nunnerv, 
Convent, a name also applied to the houses of 
men. Tho general characteristics of tho monastic 
institute for females <aro substantially identic.al 
with those of tho male orders ; and .as tho principal 
v.arietics of institute are detailed under their 
respective heads, it is needless to particularise them 
here. 

It is hardly nccess.ary to s.ay th.at tho reformed 
churches in the IGth c. discarded the practice of 
monaohism, and suppressed tho monastic houses. 
In some of the German st.ates, tho temporalities of 
tho suppressed monastorics were retained, and wei-c 
gr.antcd at plcasuro by tho sovereign, to be enjoyed 
together with tho titular dignity. Some of the 
Gorm.an churches, however, in later times, have 
revived tho institute both for men and for women, 
as has also been done in tho Anglican Church both 
in tho time of Laud and in our own day. In .all these 
Protestant revivals of monaohism, however, the 
cng.agement is revocable .at the will of the indi- 
vidual. At tho French Eovolution, tho monastic 
establishments of France were utterly suppressed ; 
and in most of tho other C.atholic coimtrics of 
Europe, tho example has been followed to a OTcater 
or less extent. In England and Ireland and 
America, on tho contor}', tho institute has made 
rapid progress within tho last 20 yo.ars. Most of tho 
orders, however, introduced into those countries are 
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of the active rather than of tho contemphativc 
class. 

hfO'NACO, a small principality of Ital}-, on the 
co.ast of the hlediterr.anean Sc.a, a few miles north- 
east of the city of Nice. The climate is fine, so that 
oranges, lemons, &c. aro produced in abundance. 
Population (1873) 5711. From tlio 10th to the 
IStli c., hi. w.as hold by the Genoese family 
of Grimakb. In 1815, it was ceded to Sardini.a, 
which, however, recognised its ind 9 pcndonce, but 
reserved to itself tho right of g,arrisoning tho town 
of Monaco. At this period, it consisted of throe 
communes — hlonaco, hlentonc, and Boocabruna, 
with an .area of 52 square miles, and a jiopulation of 
about 7000. In 1818, Mentone and llooo.ahrun.a 
uaire annexed to Sardinia, in spite of a protest by 
his ‘Serene Highness,’ Carlo Honorio, third prince of 
Monaco. Tho ltali.au w.ar of 1859 placed the whole 
territory for a brief period under Victor Emmanuel ; 
but C.arlo Honorio having sold Mentone and Ilocca- 
briina (2d Feb. ISGl) to the French emperor for 
4,000,000 francs, Sardinia was obliged to renounce 
her hold upon them. Tho sovereign prince of M. 
now possesses nothing but tho city and a small 
patch of territorj-, with a total area of G sq. m. ; 
pop. (1873) 57-11. Tho town is a be.autiful iilace 
on a rooky promontory, with 2GG7 inhabitants. 

MO'NAD (Gr. monas, unity), a term borrowed 
from tho Pcrip.atetio philosophy, although employed 
by moderns in a sense difl'erent from that of tho 
Peripatetics, who used it to designate the universe, 
understood in ’the pantheistic sense. By moderns, 
and especially by Leibnitz (q.v.h from whose 
system .alone the name has derived importance, it is 
used to desoribo tho primary clomonts of all matter. 
Tho monads aro simple imcompounded substances, 
without figure, without extension, without divisi- 
bility, by tho aggregation of which all bodies aro 
formed, .and into which .all compounded things may 
ultimately bo resolved. Tho monads are ore.ated 
things, but ns being uncompoundod, aro iudestiuct- 
ible ; and although subject to change, the change is 
but external or relative. They .are of two classes — 
the first aro destitute of -consciousnoss, although 
possessing .an internal activity which is called by 
tho name of perception ; the second possess, in addi- 
tion to perception, a certain consciousnoss, wliich is 
called by tho namo ‘ apiiorccption ’ or conscious- 
perception. The monads of this class aro soids, 
.and according to tho degroo of their consciousness 
is tho distinction between the souls of tho higher 
and those of the lower intelligences. Tho Deity is 
tho Prijib hloNAD, or Mon.ad of JIonads. The 
theory of monads enters largely into the philosophic 
system of Leibnitz, and indeed furnishes tho key to 
much in that system which is othenriso obscure. 

MONAD (monas), the generic name of many 
lands of microscopic organisms, voiy minute, and 
supposed also to bo of very simple organis.ation. 
They appc.ar, even under a powerful microscope, as 
more points, moving rapidly through tho fluid,, in 
which they exist, and often becoming aggreg.ated in 
clusters; or they aro seen to be gelatinous and 
globular, or nearly so, with a tail or thong-like 
filament, by the vibrations of which they move. 
Wlien the fluid is tinted by means of some h.arniless 
colouring matter, tho cxistenco of sevor.al cells or 
vesicles is discerned within tho minute body. 
Ehrenbcrg therefore classed them among Poly- 
.astrio Infusoria (see Infusoria), and no natunalist 
onbtod their right to a place, although one of tho 
lowest, in the animal kingdom. They are now 
univcrs.ally regarded as vegetable, and .are r.ankcd 
among algm. The organisms formerly known ns 
Globe Animalcidcs ( Volvox) are clusters of monads 
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j producer! by gemmation from one, and invested' -witli 
I a common envelope. Monads arc of various colours. 
I Tlieir gemmation takes place according to fixed 
! lav=, ro that the groups assume particular forms, 
I cUaractcristio of Ibe different kinds. Tims, in the 
j ‘ Ereast-pl.ate Animalcule’ (Gonium pccloralc), so 
1 crJlcrl from tlie form avhich the group frccpiently 
present'!, a division takes place into four, and the 
j number Li a group is always cither four or sixteen, 
' a group of .sixteen always dlmding into four parts, 
I each of which contains four monads. — The minute 
moving points often seen under the microscope 
arc probahly often not monads, but sporex or 
germs. 

MOIi A'DITOCK, Gr..urD, a mountain in the 
south-west comer of New Hampshire, United States 
of America, which frSm a base of 5 by 3 miles, rises 
to a height of 3430 feet. It is composed of talc, 
mica, and slate, can ho seen from the State House at 
Boston, and is a landmark at sea. Thirty lakc.s, 
some containing numerous islands, can be seen from 
its summit. 

MO'NAGHAN, an inland county of the province 
of Ulster, Ireland, situated between Tyrone on the 
N., Armagh and Louth on the E., hleath and Cavan 
on the -S., and Fermanagh on the W. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 37 miles; its greatest 
breadth, east and west, is 28 ; the total area being 
GOO squ.are miles, or 319,757 acres, of which 285,883 
are arable. The population, which in ISGl was 
120,310, had fallen in 1871 to 114,970. The general 
surface is undul.atory, the hiUs, e.xoept in the north- 
west and east, being of small elevation, although 
often abrupt ; the mghost point does not exceed 
1254 feet above the sea. It is interspersed with 
lakes of small extent, and for the most part of little 
depth, and although the streams are numerous, there 
is no navigable river within its boundaries. In its 
geological stnicture, the level country belongs to tbe 
great central limestone district ; the rest is of the 
same transition formation which is met with in the 
northern tract of Leinster. No minerals are found 
in a remunerative quantity ; there is a small coal- 
field in the southern border, but it has not been 
found profitable to work. The soil is very varied in 
its character, and for the most part is wet and im- 
perfectly drained, although commonly capable of 
much improvement ; hut in general it is found suit- 
able for the production of cereal crops (with the 
exception of wheat, which is little cultivated), and 
of flax. The totiil area under crops in 1870 was 
139,739 acres. There were 00,569 acres under 
oats, and 12,204 acres under flax. The cattle in 
the same year numbered 85,569 ; sheep, 15,999 ; 
pigs, 32,056. The annual valuation of property in 
1874 was £202,432. M. is well supplied with 
good roads, and is connected by railway with 
Duhliu, Belfast, and Galway, and directly with 
the coast at Dundalk. The Ulster Canal passes 
through the county. The principal towns of this 
county are Monaghan (q. v.), Carrickmacross, 
Clones, and Castle-BIayney. It returns two mem- 
hors to parliament, tlie constituency being, at the 
enumeration of 1873, 5008. M., at the invasion, 

formed part of the grant of Henry II. to De Courcey, 
and was- partially occupied by him ; but it speedily 
fell hack into the hands of the native chiefs of the 
sept MaoAIahon, by whom (with some alternations 
of re-conquest) it was held till the reign of Elizabeth, 
when it was erected into a shire. Even still, how- 
ever, the authority of the English was in many places 
little more than nominal, especially in the north; 
and in the rising of 1041, the MacMahons again 
resumed the territorial sovereignty. The historical 
antiquities of the county are of little interest or 


importance. It possesses frivo round towers, one 
very complete, at Clones, the other at Inniskeen ; 
and there are many remains of the ancient earth- 
works commonly referred to the ante-English period. 
The total number of children attending the superior 
.and primarj' schools in the county of M. during 
1871 was 12,749, of whom S5S6 were Roman 
Catholics. 

MONAGHAN, chief town of the county of the 
s.ame name, is situated on the great north line from 
Dublin to Londonderry, distant from the former 76 
miles north-north-west. Pop. in 1871, 3632. M., 
before the Union, was a town of some importance, 
having a charter from James I., and returning two 
members to the Irish parliament. It is still the 
centre of an active inland trade, and can boast some 
public buildings of considerable pretensions, among 
which are the jaU, market-house, and court-house. 
A Roman Catholic college and a cathedral dedicated 
to St Mac Carthaiu, also deserve special notice. 
The general market is on Monday ; 3 markets for 
agricultural produce are held weekly', and there is 
also a monthly fair. 

MO'NARCHY (Gr. monarchia, from monos, alone, 
and archo, to govern ; hterally, the government of a 
single individual) is that form of government in a 
community by which one person exercises the sove- 
reign authority. It is only when the lung, or chief 
magistrate of the community, possesses the entire 
ruling power, that he is in the proper acceptation of 
the term a monarch. Most of the oriental govern- 
ments past and present, Russia at present, and Spain 
and Franco as they were in the last century, are in 
this strict sense monarchies. The degenerate form 
of monarchy is tyranny, or government for the 
exclusive benefit of the nder. When the head of 
the state, still possessing the status and dignity of 
ro 5 'alty, shares the supreme power with a class of 
nobles, with a popular body, or with both, as in our 
own country, the government, though no longer in 
strictness monarchical, is called in popular language 
a mixed or limited monarchy, the term absolute 
monarchy being applied to a government properly 
monarchical. The highest ideal of government 
would perhaps be attaiued by an absolute monarchy, 
if there were any security for always possessing a 
thoroughly wise and good monarch ; but this con- 
dition is obviously unattainable, and a had despot 
has it in his power to inflict infinite evfl. It there- 
fore becomes desirable that a governing class, com- 
posed, if possible, of the wisest and most enlightened 
in the country, should share the supreme power 
with the sovereign. A limited monarchy has this 
advantage over an aristocratic republic, that in 
difficult crises of the nation’s existence royalty 
becomes a neutral and guiding power, raised above 
the accidents and struggles of political life. 

Monarchy, most usually hereditary, has sometimes 
been elective, a condition generally attended with 
feuds and distractions, as was the case in Poland. 
The elective system is still followed in the choice of 
the pope. Constitutional monarchy may he in its 
origin elective, or combine both systems, as \then 
one family is dieinherited, and the sceptre declared 
hereditary in the hands of another under certain 
conditions. See Kixo, Republic. 

MO'NASTERY has been described under the 
head of Monachism (q. v.) as the generic name of 
the residence of any body of men, or even, though 
more rarely, of women, bound by monastic vows. It 
may be useful, however, to detail the various classes 
of monastic establishments of the Western Church, 
and to point out the leading characteristics of each. 
The name, in its most strict acceptation, is confined 
to the residences of monks, properly, so called, or of 
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ntins of the cognate orders (as the Benedictine), and 
as such, it comprises two great classes,^ the Ahhey 
and the Priory. The former name was given only to 
establishments of the highest rank, governed by an 
abbot, who was commonly assisted by a prior, sub- 
prior, and other minor functionaries. An abbey 
alwaj's included a church, and the English word 
Afvt’iterj although like the cognate German 
it has now lost its specific application, has-its origin 
in the Latin ononaaterUim. A Priory supposed a 
less extensive and less numerous conmumity- It was 
governed by a Prior, and was originally, althourfi by 
no means uniformly, at least in later times, siibjcct 
to the jurisdiction of an abbej’. Many priories'pos- 
sessed extensive territorial domains, and of three, not 
a few became entirely independent. The distinction 
of abbey and priory is found equally among the 
Benedictine nuns. In the military orders, the napne 
of Commandery and Preceptory corresponded with 
those of abbey and priory in the monastic orders. 
The establishments of the Mendicant, and, in general, 
of the modem orders, are sometimes, though less 
properly, called monasteries. Their more charac- 
teristic appellation is Priary or Convent^ and they 
are commonly distinguished into Pro/cssed Houses 
(called also Pcstdeners), Koviiiales, and Colleges, or 
Scholastic Houses. The names of the superiors of 
such hoirses dilTor in the different orders. The 
common name is Sector, but in some orders the 
superior is c.aUed Guardian (as in the Franciscan), or 
jlfasfcr. Major, Father Superior, &o. The houses of 
females — except in the Benedictine or Cistercian 
orders — are called indifferontly Cortrcnl and Humiery, 
the head of which is styled Mother Superior, or 
iteverend Mother. The name Cloister properly me.ans 
the enclosure ; but it is popularly used to designate, 
sometimes the arcaded ambulatory 1 x 111011 runs 
around the inner court of the building, sometirncs, 
in the more general sense of the entire building, 
when it may bo considered as synonymous with 
Convent. 

MOEASTrit (ToLi-MoK.\STin, or Bitoli.\), a 
town of European Turkey, capital of the vilayet 
named after it, is situated in a broad valley of the 
Kiji Iilountains, 00 miles north-north-cast of Jaiiina, 
and about the same distance west -north- west of Salo- 
niki. It is an important place, is the residence of the 
governor-general, and commands the routes between 
Slacedonia and Korthem Albania. The rnhabit.ants 
are mostly' Greeks and Bidgarians. M. has 11 
mosques, and carries on a largo trade with Constan- 
tinople, Saloniki, Vienna, and Trieste. From Con- 
stantinople alone it annually buys goods to the 
value of £1,500,000. Its bazaars, containing more 
than 2200 shops, are well stocked with the products 
of ■Western Europe and the colonics, as also w'ith 
native manufactures. Yet it is one of the worst 
built and most tasteless towns in all Turkey. Pop. 
34,000. 

hlOEBODDO, Evxris Brr.xrr, Lor.n, a Scottish 
lawyer and author, was born at Monboddo, in Kin- 
cardineshire, in 1714, educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, where he displayed a great fondness for 
the Greek philosophers, and aftorw.ards studied haw 
for three years at Groningen, in Holland- In 1737, 
he became a member of the Scottish bar, and soon 
obtained considerable practice ; but the first thing 
that brought him prominently into notice was his 
connection with the celebrated Douglas case, in 
which Mr Burnet acted as counsel for Mr Douglas. 
In 1707, he was raised to the.bench by the title of 
Lord hlonboddo. He died 2Gth May 1799. M.’s 
first work, on the Origin and Progress of Language 
(1771 — 1770), is a very learned, heretical, and eccen- 
tric production ; yet in the midst of its grotesque 
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crotchets there occasionally flashes out a wonderfully 
acute observ.ation, that makes one regret the dis- 
torted and misapplied talent of the author. The 
notion that men have sprung from monkeys, is 
perhaps tKat which is most commonly associated 
with the name of M., who gravely asserted that the 
oranrr.outangs are members of the human species, 
and that in the B.ay of Bengal there exists a nation 
of human creatures with tails, and that we have 
only worn away ours by sitting on them, but that 
the stmnps may still be felt. M. wrote another 
work, entitled Ancient Jfetaphysics, which was pub- 
lished only a few weeks before his death. 

MOHGADA, Dot.- FE.v^-CI3CO be, Cokde be 
O soSA, an historian, and one of the Spanish classics, 
bom 29th December 15S5, at Valencia, where his 
grandfather was then viceroy. Descended from one 
of the greatest f.amilies of Catalonia, he rapidly rose 
to the highest ofnccs in the state, was ambassador 
to “Vienna, and latterly governor of the Ketherhands, 
and commander-in-chief of the Spanish troops there. 
He distingitished himself both as a statesman and_a 
soldier. He fell at the siege of Goch, a fortress in 
the duchy of Clevcs, in 1635. His Historia de la, 
Expedicion de Catalones y Aragoneses contra Turcos 
yGriegos (Barcelona, 1623, and frequently reprinted), 
is a master-piece in liveliness and elegance of style. 

MOKCALIE'EI, a town of Italy in the province 
of Turin, situated finely on the slope of a hill, on 
the right b.ank of the Po, five miles above Turin. 
Pop. 3030. M. is the first railway station between 
Turin .and Genoa, and communicates daily with 
Turin by frequent omnibuses ; it has fine buildings, 
including a palace Lately embellished for the resi- 
dence of King Victor EmmanueL The annual 
cattle-fair held in October, at M., is the most 
important of the north of Italy. 

MOKDO'VI, an episcopal town in Cuneo, one of 
the northern provinces of Italy, situated on the 
summit and shoulder of an Alpine lull, 60 miles 
south of Turin. It is divided into fonr sections : 
the Piazza— encircled by w.alls, and containing the 
chief buildings of the place, and^ the suburbs, 
Carassone, Breo, and Piano del V.alle. In the 
neighbourhood, considerable actirity- exists in cloth, 
silk, and bonnet-straw mamuactories ; but in spite 
of vincy.ards and chestnut woods, the numerous 
remains of ruined buildings in its vicinity impart 
an air of desolation to the locality. The Piazza 
contains a fine cathedral, with rich paintings ; an 
episcopal p.alacc, with a noble gallery of por- 
traits ; and tlie v.arious judicial and cdnc.ational 
halls. Pop. 12, .300. At the battle of hi., on the 
22d April 1796, the Sardinians were tot.ally defeated 
by Bonaparte, and the entrance into Piedmont 
secured to the French army. The province of M. 
is intersected by spurs of the Alps, and con- 
tains rich marble quarries and valuable mineral 
products. 

MOKE'SIA BAKK, the bark of a tree {Chryso- 
phyllum glycyphlecum, or C. Buranheim), of the s.ame 
genus with the St.ar Apple (q. v.), a native of the 
south of Brazil. Tlie bark is lactescent ; but when 
dried, it is thick, flat, compact, heavy, brown, and 
hard, vrith a taste at first sweet, afterwards astrin- 
gent and bitter. A substance called Moncsia is 
extracted from it, which is almost black, at first 
sweet, then nstrihgent, and finally acrid. It is used 
as a stomachic and alterative in leucorrhma, chronic 
diarrhtc.a, &c. It contains, in small quantity, a 
principle called Monesin. 

MOHEY, in Political Economy. This is a word 
in continual use all over the civilised world, and 
perhaps there is none the meaning of which in 
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I cnnnection-n-itlitlieBusinesstlieyliaTemliandismore just as in Europe lie woulcl carry cold or circular 
I distinctly understood by those -n-lio use it ; and yet, notes. They are commodities, lieinc used as orna 
I on t,ie other hand, there is none of which it is more ments by the inhabitants. But they are distributed 
I diflicult to give a comprehensive account' or a strict to an extent far beyond the demand in this shane 
j definition. Presuming, then, that every one knows and that they absolutely constitute money is shewn 
I the practical use of the word in the affairs of com- by this peculiarity in the case of beads, that a parti- 
mon life, the best thing to be done here will be to cnlar colour will pass current, and another will not ■ 
point out a few distinctions which may tend to so that the merchant who chooses the wrong kind’ 
ob-nato confusion m the comprehensive use of the though he have full value in merchandise has not 
, tem as an element in economic science. taken with him a supply of available cash. ’ 

, Money is often spoken of loosely as the same Under the head of Bullion, it is shc'WTi how the 
whiD^with capitaljbiit they are diflerent. Before precious metals are an expensive form of money, which 

nnj'thing is money, it must be such that you c/^n go there is a temptation to supersede by paper-money. 

^ mto the market and immediately use it in purchas- For the various opinions adopted by different classes 
j ing conijmodities or paying dchts.^ The plant of a of economists on paper-money, and the deWces 
. railuay and the machinery of a mill, so long as they for getting over the great difficulty of renderinu 
( arc in full use, are ^apital, and are capital which this land of money secure, and equal in value to 
I probably has once been money — hut they are money bullion, reference is made to the article Currency. 
no longer, because you cannot use them in making It may here be proper to state, that paper-money, 
pajTucnts, 'though they have perhaps become more or-money founded on credit— one of the resources of 
valualile than ever they -were. The confusion of advanced civilisation and complicated commerce— 
capital with money was the mistake made in issuing introduces a class of moneys so extensive and 
the hrcnch assignats on the security of the forfeited various, that it is impossible to mark the limits 
landed estates. Each assignat was a promise to of its extent, or enumerate the shapes it may 
pay j but when payment was demanded, it could not take. An attempt has been made to get rid of 
1 C made, because land was not a medium for all difficulties by saying that a promise to pay is 
m.akmg it It is of the essence of money, then, only tbe representative of money. But if it serve 
that It 13 capable of making immediate paa-ment the purpose of buying or paying debt, it really is 

either to satisfy a seller or a creditor. But an money. No one hesitates in counting a £5 Bank 

article 1^0 money though it will not satisfy of England note as money. But a cheque by a 
everybody ; and articles available as money— even person knoim to have a balance or credit at a 
those_ most universally accepted as such — are avail- solvent bank, is equally money ; and though it 
able lor other purposes. What wo are familiar with is an order to pay, no actual bullion nccd°evor 
ns the most approved form of money— as tbe thing be given for it, for tbe payment may be in notes, 
that will be most certainly received in payment all or tbe holder mav hand it over to his own 
oyer the world— is coin of tho jirecions metals, hanker, in whose accounts it will he credited 
The reason why tho claim of these is so universally to the holder, and debited against the banker 
accepted is, that they do not merely represent value, on whom it is drawn. The special difficulty 
as we shall find other kinds of money do, but they as to paper-money is, that it may bo mistaken for 
really ure value. If the dealer soils a hat for a money when it is none, as in the case of a cheque 

sovereign, he knows that the sovereign docs not not honoured by payment ; or, that it may be of less 

depend, like a pound-note, on the solvency of the intrinsic value than, it professes to be, as when there 
issuer, but that it has got value put into it by is what is called an over-issue (see Currency). 
costing about as much labour and skill in 'brinrfng There are thus great risks attached to the use of 
it into existence as the hat he gives for it. But paper-money ; but there are also risks specially 
even all coins perfectly available for money are not applicable to bullion-money, as light weight, base 
I of the intrinnc value of their denomination. The coin, and the absence of those facilities for detection 
Oliver for mauing 20 shillings is a good deal less in theft or fraud, which are among the advantages 
valuable as a commodity than the gold in a of paper-money. The special risks attending the 
sovereign ; and in the same way, 240 pence, which use of paper have been shewn in practice to be so 
are as money equal to a sovereign, only make capable of remedy by legislative precautions, that at 
a percentage of it in value as merchandise. The present, in Scotland, one-pound notes are taken with 
convenience of their use for small transactions makes less suspicion than sovereigns. On transactions in 
up for depreciation in value of coins of the inferior general, the chance of loss from forgery or insolvency 
metals, when gold is a standard ; and to prevent is deemed less than the chances from light weight, 
incidental abuses, the law limits the extent to which even if the risk of base coinage should not come 
they are a legal tender as good money. into consideration. 

^ Money transactions are distinguished from barter, Making allowance for coins sent abroad or used 
m which one commodity is transferred for another, as metal, the money of Britain is calculated at : 
as where the shepherd, in primitive times, may be gold,seventy-five millions; silver andcopper, thirteen 
supposed to have given the agriculturist a sheep for millions ; and notes, forty-two millions — in all, 
a measimc of com. This distinction is extremely one hundred and thirty millions. But so large is 
useful, since the invention of a circulating medium, the extent of paper-money, in the shape of drafts 
which supersedes the narrow, cumbrous process of and bills, that of these payments, to the extent 
barter, by facilitating transactions of every variety of more than two thousand millions in a year are 
of importance among all sorts of people, is a grand settled at the Loudon clearing-houses, or the estab- 
type of advance in civilisation. Like many otlier lishraents w'here the London banks, and those 
distinctions, however, it has not an absolute line of dealing with them, clear off their mutual obligations 
demarcation. The precious metals hold their value by paying over the balances. 

by their being commodities as well as being money, MONGE, Gaspakd, Comte de PIiluse, a French 
■and coins arc frequently used up for plate _ and mathematician and physicist, yas horn of humble 
]eive cry. Vi here money is only available within parentage at Beaune, in the department of Cote 
one narrow region, Its use verges on barter. In d’Or, 10th May 174G. When only fifteen, he went 
Central Africa, purchases are made and debts paid to study natural philosophy at the Oratorian College 
Jiy strings of h^ds or coils of brass wire. An ivory of Lyon, and afterwards obtained admission into 
mciobant or a traveller Will lay in a stock of these, famous artillery' school at MC*zibres, where 
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lie invented the method linoivn ns ‘Descriptive 
Geometiy,’ ivhieh ivns nt first received with incre- 
dulity, but nfterwnrds with ai-idity, and, for a time, 
iealmisl}’ l:ept secret by the military autliorities. 
- tutor and professor at Meziftres ; 

in 1780, ho was chosen a member of the French 
Academy ; and in the same year, w.as called to 
Paris as Professor of Hj'drodynamics nt the Louvre. 
As a lecturer, he was precise, cle.ar, and, brief; his 
Bt3'lo was a model of scientific rigour, if not of 
liter.aiy elegance. During the he.at of the Revo- 
lution, ho became hlinistcr of hlarinc, but after a 
few months resigned the office. He did not, how- 
ever, retire into obscuritj’, but took chargo'of the 
great manufactories improvised for supplying the 
million of soldiers whom rcpublic.an Franco had 
launched against her enemies, with .arms and gun- 
powder. At this critical period, ho shewed himself 
possessed of a genius equal to the occasion. He was 
eyer3'ivhero, animating, ordering, counselling, and 
directing the patriotic artisans. Yet it is charac- 
teristio of the insane fanaticism that, for a time, 
got the upper hand in France, tb.it M. himself only 
escaped the guillotine on account of his services being 
absolutcl3’ indispensable. After he bad founded the 
Hcofe Polylcchiiiijuc, ho was sent by the Directory 
to Ital3’, and intnisted witli the transport of the 
artistic spoils of the republican armies. Hero he 
formed a close friendship with Bonaparte, whom he 
followed to Eevpt. He now lUKlertook the manage- 
ment of the Egyptian Institute. During the c.vpcTli- 
tion to S3Tia, be performed the greatest services to 
the government c.stabhshcd .it .-Vle.xandria. On his 
return to France, ho resumed his functions as Pro- 
fessor in the Eoolo Pol3'tocliniquc, and, though his 
reverence for Napoleon continued unabated, lie 
hotly opposed his aristocratic and dym.istic views. 
Hie title of Comte do I’cluse (Pclusmm) was con- 
ferred on him by Napoleon, in memory of the 
Egy-ptian cxpedHion. Ho died 2Sth July ISIS. 
M.’s principal works .ire: Tra!l6 EUmentaire dc 
Statique ptb edit. Paris, 1S34); Lc^on.i dc GComClrk 
Descrlpliva (Gth edit. Pans, 1S37) ; and. Application 
de V Analyse d la (JionUh'tc tics Surfaces dtt 1 ct du 
2 -DCgrC {4th edit. Paris, ISUO). See Dupin’s Essai 
Ristoriqnc snr Ics St-rviccscl les Travanx Scicntifiaucs 
dcMongc (Paris, 1819). 

MONGIIY'R, a city of India, c.ipital of a district 
of the same name, is situated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 30 miles west-north-west of Bh.igulpur, 
It is .1 largo and thriving town, and carries on 
extensive manufactures of hardware and firearms, 
which, however, are of vci-y mferior qualit3’. Owing 
to the salubrity of its climate, it is a favourite 
residence of invalided mdit.irv men and their 
families. Pop. (1872) CO.GOS. the district has an 
area of 3913 square miles, with a poji. of I,S12,9SC. 
M. is on tile hue of the East In-lian Railwav. 

MO'NGOLS, thenameof a numerous and widely 
spread branch of the human famil3' — the second in 
the classification of Blumenb.ich, and corresponding 
in almost every respect with the branch designated 
as Turanian by more recent ethnologists.^ See 
TtmANiANS. Under the designation of hi. are 
included not only the hlougols Proper, but the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese, Tibot.ans, T.art.ars of 
all kinds, Burmese, Siamese, J.apanesc, Esqiiim.aux, 
Samoieds, Finns, Lapps, Turks, and even Magy.ir3. 
Collectivcty, they are the great nomadic people of 
the earth, as distinmished from the Ary-ans, Semites, 
and Hamitos; and are the same who, in remote 
antiqiuity, founded wlmt is c.allcd the ‘ Median 
Emjnre’ in Lower Chalda!.a, an empire, accordin" 
to Rawlinson, that flourished .and fell between 
about 2-15S and 2234 n. c. ; that is, before Nineveh I 


became known as a gre.at city. Thus e.arly did 
some of these_ nomadic tribes, forsaking their original 
pastoral habits, assume the character of a nation. 
Another grc.at offshoot from this stock founded an 
_cmpirc_ in China, the earliest date of which it is 
impossible to trace, but which certainly had reached 
a state of high civilisation at least 2000 yc.ars u. c. 
In e.arly Greek histor3’, they figure as Scythians, 
and in late Roman, .as Huns, c.anying terror and 
desolation over the civilised world. In the middle 
.ages, they appear as Mongols, Tartars, and Turks. 
In the beginning of the 13th c., Genghis-Khan 
(q. V.), originally the chief of a small Mongol horde, 
conquered almost the whole of central and eastern 
Asi.a. Hjs sons and grandsons were equally' success- 
ful, and in 1240 — 1241, the hlongol empire extended 
from the sea-bo.ard of China to the frontiers 
of Germany and Poland, including Russi.a and 
Hungary, and the whole of Asi.a, with the exception 
of Asia Alinor, Arabia, India and the Indo-Chinese 
states, and northern Siberia, This vast empire soon 
broke up into a number of independent kingdoms, 
from one of which, Turkestan, arose another tide of 
Mongol invasion under the guidance of Timftr or 
T.amcrlane, who, in the latter part of the 14th c., 
reduced Tiukestan, Persia, Hindustan, Asia Minor, 
and Georgia, under liis sw.ay, and brolie, fora time, 
the Turkish power. On the death of his son Shah 
Rokli, the Mongol empire was subdivided, and 
finally absorbed by the Persians and Usbeks, but an 
offshoot of TiinGr’s family founded, in the IGth c,, 
the great Mogul empire of Delhi. After the decline 
of limClr a empire, the Turkish branch maintained 
the glory of the race, and spread terror to the 
very hc.art of Western Europe. In the Oth c,, 
the jMagy.ars, a tribe of Ugi-ians, also of Mongol 
c.xtraction, under their leader Arpad, cst.ablished 
themselves in Hungary, where, in process of time, 
they became converted to Christianity, and founded 
a Iringdom famous in European history. Seo Tfliits 
and lIuxG.vnv. 

The physic.al characteristics of the M. in their 
primitive sf.ate aro thus described by Dr Latkam in 
b\5 Ecscripllve Ethnology ; ‘The face of the Mongo- 
lian is broad and flat. This is because the cheek- 
bones stand out laterally, and the n.as.al bones aro 
depressed. Tlio cheek-bones stand out laterally. 
They arc not merely projecting, for this they might 
bo without giving much breadth to the face, inas- 
much ns they uTight stand forward. .... The 
distance between the eyes is grc.at, the eyes them- 
selves • being oblique, and their c.arunciila) being 
concc.alcd. The cychrow.s form a low and imperfect 
arch, black and scanty. The iris is dark, the cornea 
yellow. The complexion is tawny, the stature low. 
The cars aro largo, standing out from the head ; the 
lips thick and fleshy rather than thin, tho teeth 
somewh.at oblique in their insertion, the forehead 
low and fl.at, and tho h.air lank .and thin.’ Of course, 
such a descriiition ns this cannot be understood .as 
applying to the more civilised nations of hlougol 
origin, such ns the Turlcs and hlagyars, cspeciaTly 
the latter, who, in physic.al npiicarancc, differ but 
little, if at all, from other European nations. 

In religion, the M. .are, for tho most p.art, 
Buddhists. There are among them, however, accord- 
ing to tho different countries in which they reside, 
aaarious other religions, as Confucianism, Taouism^ 
fire-worship, paganism of different kinds, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity. Tho Jlongol languages, 
avhich aro very numerous, aro described by°Dr 
Lath.am .as being ‘aptotic and agglutinate, rarely with 
true amalgamate inflection.’ In 1S59, according 
to an estimate formed by Professor Dieterioi, the 
M. of aU kinds amounted in number to as many 
as 625,000,000, or about half of the human race. 




MONIMIACE/E— MONITORIAL SYST TCAT . 


j MONIJIIA'CEAS, a natural order of exogenous 
' p!".ut‘-, consisting of trees and shruljs, avith opposite 
I leavi.s destitute of stipules; the bark and leaves 
having an aromatic fragrance. The*flowers are 
'lui'^exu.al. Tlie perianth is somewhat globose, 
divided at the border sometimes into more rows 
j than one. The stamens arc numerous, and arise 
from and cover the whole interior of the tube of 
, the perianth. There are several ovaries, eaeh with 
I one ovule. The fruit consists of seveival ach.-enia, 

! endowed within the enlarged c.alyx. There are 
1 about 40 known species, natives chiefly of South 
j Americ.a. A few are found in New Zealand and 
I Australia. The fruit of the Boldu (CoWoayhtfyrans), 
a 'hrub or sm.all tree, a native of Cliili, is e.aten. 
It i" a little drupe, about the sise of a currant, 
extremely fragrant Yhea dried. 

XvIONITETjR, Le, a celebrated French journal, 
started by the publisher, Charles Joseph Panckouckc, 
5th Ma 3 - 17S9, under the title of the Gazette 
Nalioiiale, ou IcMoniteur Universcl. After the crisis 
of the 10th August 1792, its importance .as .a d.aily 
register of the events which occuiTcd during the 
dark d.a 3 's of the Revolution, immen3el3’ increased. 
■\Yhoover wishes to obtain a complete view of the 
jihenomena of the Reign of Terror, should consult 
Thuan-Grand^ollo’s Gazette Nalionale^ou leMoniteur 
Universcl, commence Ic ijlh Mai YifSi, precede (Cunc 
Introduction hktorique contenant un AlrCge dcs 
anciens Etats-rjenCraux, dcs AssemhlCes des NotaUes, 
cl des principaitx Evincments </ui out amcne la 
ECvolution (179G). In 1809, it altered its form so 
far as to divide itself into two halves, of which 
the first contained the Actes du Gouvernement. 
This change imparted to the joum.al something of 
an offlcial character. After January 1, 1811, it 
dropped the title of Gazette Mationak, regaining 
only that of Monitcur U nivcrscl. After the Resto- 
ration, it became the government organ, which it 
continued to bo until 1SG9, when its olEcial connec- 
tion was discontinued. 

MONITOR, a name given to m.any species of 
saurian reptilos, nearly allied to the tnie lizards, 
from which they differ in h.amng no teeth on the 



palate. Among ^them are some of large size, the 
largest of existing saurians except those of the 
crocodile tribe. The tail of the greater number is 
Laterally compressed, the better to adapt them to 
aquatic habits. They receive the name M. from a 
notion that they give w’aming by a hissinv sound 
of the approach of a crocodile or alligator. Ifor the 
came reason, some of the American species receive 
the French n.ame SauUcgardc. Those of the Old 
■\Yorld form the family Monitorida:, and those of 
America the family Teiidx of some naturalists. 


There are several genera of botk— The JI. or 
VAmuf OP THE Nile (M. Niloticus) is of a rather 
slender form, and has a long tail. It is olive gr.ay 
mottled with black. It attains a length of five or 
six feet. Crocodiles’ eggs form part of its food. The 
TEGUEXiir (Teitis Teguexin) of Bnazd and GuLana is 
of simil,ar size. It preys on aquatic animals. Other 
Large species are plentiful in almost all tropical 
countries. They are powerful animals, have stron" 
teeth, and defend themselves vigorously if attacked! 
Some comparatively small species, feeding chiefly 
on insects, are found in dry situations. Some of 
the Large South American species are used for food. 

MONITOR. See Tunp.ET-Sinp. i 

MONITO'RIAL SYSTEM, or MUTUAL I 
INSTRUCTION. It first occurred to Dr Bell i 
(q. V.), when superintendent of the Orphan Hospital, 
jladras, in 1795, to make use of the more advanced ! 
boys in the school to mstruot the younger pupils. | 
These youthful teachers were called Monitors. The ' 
method was eagerly adopted by Joseph Lancaster 
(q. V.) who, in the lirst years of this century, did so 
much for the extension of popular education ; and 
from him and the originator, the system was called 
indiflerently the Madras and the Lancastrian, as 
well as the Monitorial or Mutiual System. The 
monitorial system is not, as is commonly supposed, 
a method of teaching ; it is simply a method of 
organising schools, and of providing the necessary 
teaching power. At a time when the whole 
question of primary education was in its infancy, 
the state refusing to promote it on the ground th.at I 
it was dangerous to society, and the imblio little i 
disposed to contribute towards its extension, it 
was of great importance tliat a system should be 
adopted which should recommend itself as at once ' 
elTectual and economical. It was manifest that 
even arith the most skilful arrangement of classes, 
a single teacher could not imdertalce the tuition of ‘ 
more than 80 or 90 pupils ; while, by the judicious | 
employment of the cleverer boys under the genor.al 
direction of the master, the school might be made I 
almost self-working, and 300 or 400 children taught I 
where there was only one adult superintendent. | 
The novelty and economy of this plan, and we may | 
add also, its temjiorary success, gained for it a large 
.and enthusiastic support both m Britain and in ' 
Germany. But the importance of the system as an , 
educational agency was universally over-rated, for i 
although it is to be admitted that, under an able and 
I enthusiastic master, boys may be inspired to teach 
I wdl all technical and rote subjects (as, for example, ^ 

' in the Latin .and Greek classes under Dr PilLans of 
the Edinburgh High School), yet it is manifest that , 

' children so instructed are not in any sense of the 
word educated. Their monitor necessarily lacks 
the m.aturity of mind which is indispensable to the 
instructor, whose business it is to arouse in the 
child those mental operations which have taken 
place within himself, and so lead him to an intelli- , 
gent and riational grasp of intellectual and moral 
and physical truths. No amount of priv.ate iustruc- 
tion from the master, no enthusiasm could ever 
enable a boy to do this, and consequently the | 
system broke down, after having done its work i 
by being the engine whereby a large interest was | 
stirred up in the education of the masses, and i 
whereby the requisites of a jirimary teacher were 
brought into view. The reaction against the 
system, liowever, was not so violent in Great Britain 
or in Holland and France, as in Germany. In i 
England, the monitori.al system was modified in I 
such a way as to secure for the master the aid 
of the more clever boys in teaching rote subjects, 
in revising lessons, keeping registers, and supervis- 
ing tho work of those classes not directly imder 
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the master’s tuition. In this "(vay vrere afforded ! against the Dutch; and was deieated by Von 
the means of training for the teaching profession i Eujter in a sea-ficht off Dunhirk, but soon after 
boys who seemed fitted by natural endowment ' gained a bloody victoiy over him off North Fore- 
for the work. Hence the prevalent employment in 1 land. He died 3d January 1670. Guizot describes 
this country of paid momtors and pupil-teachers him as a ‘man capable of great things, though 
(male and female], who are regularly apprenticed he had no greatness of souk’ See Guizot’s Jlon.t, 
to school-managers and teachers, and go forward to Chnte ds la Jlepidilique, SkirmeFs Life of Monk, 
be trained in the normal schools now so numerous. Hlallam’s Consiitiiiional History, and Hacaul.ay’s 
jMONII, Geof.ge, Duke of Albemarle, was History of Enf.and. 
the son of Sir Thomas Monk of Potheridge, in MONKEY {Simia), a Linnrean genus of Mam- 
Devonshire, and was bom at his father’s residence, malia, of the Linnsan order Priinates, and of 
Cth December IGOS. He spent some of his earlier Cuvier’s order Quadrumnna, now constituting the 
years in the service of Holland, rctumeddo Eng- family Simiadee. The avord M. was formerly of 
land when about the age of .30, and served in the almost, if not altogether, the same signification with 
king’s army against the Scots in 1039, attaining Ape; but the name ape is now more generally 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel On the breaking applied to those Simiadee which have no tail, .and 
out of the Irish rebellion, in 1642, he aras appointed no cheek-pouches ; the name hL to those which 
colonel of Lord Leicester’s troops, sent to crush it. have cheek-ponches and long tads, prehensile or 
"When the civil war began, these troops were not prehensile ; whilst the name Baboon (q. v.) is 
recalled, and M. was imprisoned on account of appUed to creatures considerably different from 
being supposed to favoirr the cause of the Parlia- both. The smaller tailless Simiadee are, however, 
meut, but was soon after released. In 1644^ he stUl not unfrequently spoken of as monkeys, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Fairfax, and the term is also sometimes used to comprehend all 
imprisoned in the Tower, from which he was liber- the Simiadee. 

ated, after two years, on his swearing the Covenant. Of aU animals, the Simiadee exhibit the grc.atest 
Clarendon hints that ha sold himself for money, resemblance to man, both in their general form and 
He was now intrusted with the command in the their anatomical structmre. This is particularly the 
north of Irehind. Cromwell had a high opinion of case with some of the larger apes. In none of 
his military talents, and made him his lieutenant- them, however, is there a natur.al adaptation for 
general and commandant of artillery: and the service the erect position so characteristic of man, which 
which he rendered at the battle of Dunbar was so is assumed rarely, and in general only by captive 
great, that he was intrusted u-ith the chief com- individuals, as the result of training and constraint, 
mand in Scotland. In 1653, he was joined unth all of the hL tribe preferring to walli on four feet 
Admiral Blake in an expedition against the rather than on two, but all of them being adapted 
Dutch, and with his division of the fleet, consisting for living chiefly among the branches of trees, or — 
of 100 ships, defeated Admiral Tan Tromp off according to the habits of a comparatively small 
Nieuwpoort, .and fought another battle with him number of species — among bushy cliffs, where they 
off Katwij^ in which the victory was doubtful, make use of the four extremities for prehension, 
but Tan Tromp lost his life. In April 1054, as hands. Most of them le.vp from branch to branch 
Cromwell sent him to Scotland as governor, in with wonderful agility, and some also swing them- 
which difficult office he conducted mmsdf with selves from a branch by their long prehensile tail, 
vigour, moderation, and equity. Even the High- till they can seize hold of another branch. The 
lands, those immemorial ‘ sanctuaries of plunder,’ thumb, in all the four extremities, is opposable to 
as Guizot calls them, were reduced to order. His the fingers, which are long and flexible ; but there 
principal residence was Dalkeith, where he spent are some monkeys which want the thumb of the 
lus leisure hours in gardening, of which he was fore-limbs, or have it merely rudimentaiv-, whilst 
very fond. M’hen. after Cromwell’s death, he saw the hind-limbs are always furnished with perfect 
everything in confusion, and felt his own position hands. In attempting to walk erect, an ape neces- * 
perilom, he crossed the English border, 1st .January sarily treads, not on the soles, but on the sides of ! 
1060, with 6000 men, united his troops with those its feet, which are turned inwards, and the muscles 
which Fairfax had collected for Charles IL, and of the legs do not enable it to maintain an erect 
entered London unopposed, although as yet he position long or easily. This difficulty is increased 
kept his views profoundly secret. His powers of by the way in which the head is affixed to the 
dissimulation and reticence were immense. Every- vertebral column, the occipital foramen being further 
body felt that the decision lay with ‘ Old George,’ back than in man, so that the weight of the head is 
as Ins soldiers used to call him ; every party courted thrown forward, — The face of a M exhibits a 
him ; he was even offered the protectorate; but Grotesque resemblance to that of man; but the 
while he offended nobody, he declined to connect lower forehead, the less perfect nose, and the more 
himself with any of the sectaries, and waited projecting jaws, give it a brutal character. The 
patiently the course of events. His own wish dentition of monkeys is so similar to that of man, 
(though it did not proceed from any very high- that the dental formula for very many is the same, 
minded motive) was to bring back the Stuarts ; although many others have an additional molar on 
and before long, he saw that the nation in general each side of each jaw; but in many, the great size 
was thoroughly with him. On the 21st of F^ruaty of the canine teeth is a marked brutal characteristic, 
he called together the remaining members of the — The digestive organs are generally very similar to 
parhament which had been violently driven out those of man, but in some of the Simiadee, more 
twelve years before, and Charles IL was presently exclusively confined to vegetable food, there is 
recalleiL M. was now made Duke of Albemarle, a remarkable difference in a peculiar and very 
loaded with honours, and intrusted with the highest complicated stihctirre of the stomach. — ^The food of | 
offices in the state. Brtt he soon retired from monkeys consists chiefly of fruits, com, and other ' 
il political affairs. In 1665, when the plague ravaged vegetable substances ; but most of them also catch ‘ 

^ London, and every one fled that could, ‘ Old George,' and eat insects, and even birds, of the eggs of which j 
i as governor of the City, bravely stuck to his post, they are also very fond. In c.aptivitj', they learn j 
I and did what he could to aUay the terror and to eat and drink almost everything that is used by j 
] confusion. Next year, he was employed as second in man, and shew a great fondness for sweet things, , 

■ command of the fleet sent under the Duke of York and for alcoholic liquors. — The skin of monkeys is 
i S32 I 
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pcnomlly covered in all parts mth hair, but some indented only at the mouth of the Usk (which is 
have the face partially naked, and many have navigable for vessels of the largest size to Newport), 
naked callosities on the buttocks.— jMany have and at the mouth of the "Wye, which vessels ascend 
capacious chocic-pouchcs, in which the 3 ^ stow away to Chepstow. The surface is elevated in the north 
food ^which the}' cannot consiunc with sufficient and north-west (the Sugar-loaf is 1856 feet hicrli), 
expedilion, Thej' are mosth’ gregarious, although hut the coast districts, comprising the Wentloog and 
to this there arc some exceptions, hlany of the the Caldecot Levels, arc low and rich, and are^ pro- 
spccies displaj' strong attachment to their mates tected from the wash of the sea by sea-walls and 

and to their offspring. One or two j’oung are earthworics. In the fertile vallej's of the Usk and 

generally produced at a birth. They displaj' a W 3 'c, wheat is the principal crop ; but in the less 

rcmarlaVole propensit 3 ’’ and talent for imitation; favoured localities, barley and oats chiefly are groMm. 

and ibis, with their extreme ngilit 3 ’, their curious Co.al, limestone, and ironstone abound in the mineral 
prvnng disposition, and their love of trick or m’<cliief, district of M., in the north-west of the county, 
makes them veiy amusing, whether in a wild This district, compri''ing 89,000 acres, abounds in 
or a captive state. Many of the stories told of coUioncs and ironworks, and is a perfect network 
monko 3 's manifest also a high degree of intelligence, of railwa 3 ’s. ^1. was a Welsh county until the 
although it may be doubted if the intelligence of reign of Henry VTll, but the ancient language is 
an 3 ’ of the species exceeds that of the dog or the now licard only m a ftw western districts. The 
elephant. Notwithstanding their resemblance to scenery of this count 3 MS unusually beautiful ; and in 


the^ human form, their imitative ]iropon3it3% and no part of England are to be found so many remains 
their intelligence, none of the monl:e 3 's shew the of feudal castles as in the eastern districts of this 
smallest capacity for imitating the human voice ; count 3 ^ The cliief remains are Paglan, Caldecot, 
and their ‘chattering’ is very unlike articulate and Chepstow castles ; and Llanthony and Tintern 
^r^ch. _ ^ ^ abbc 3 's (q. v.). Homan antiquities are numerous. 

The species of this family arc vcr 3 ’ numerous, The county sends two members to parliament, 
butare all confined to the warm parts of the world; MONMOUTH, James, Duke or, natural son 
Australia, however, the South Sea Islands being of Charles II., u-.xs born at Ilotterdam in IC49. 


respect, the most rcmark.ablo circumstince is the Commonwc.altli. She is said to have been treated 
diflorenco between those of the Old World .and as though she had been the king's wife, and was com- 
those of America, the goograplnc.al distnbution mittod to the Tower; but was soon .allowed to retiro 


alone the mme Simiada; is sometimes restricted, M., then ‘Mr James Crofts,’ came to England with 
having the nostrils separated only b 3 ' a narrow the quccn-dowagcr, and was handsomely lodged at 
6G])tuni, and the tail wanting, short, or long% but Hampton Court and Whitehall. Tliesc honours 
neier prehensile; the m^keys of the New M orld were, in aftcr- 3 'cars, referred to by his followers as 
[Fiati/rrhim), the famm’ Cchtda of some naturahsts, justifying their belief that be was indeed the king’s 
having the nostrils widely separated, the tail ahva 3 "S legitimate son. A wealthy heiress, Anne, dau^^hter 
long and often prehensile, most of them having of the Earl of Diiccleuch, was selected fo? his 
also the four additional molar teeth «alrc.'^ 3 ' noticed, uife; and before he bad completed his IGtli 3 ^car, 
winch none of the monkeys of the Old World ho was married to her, and was created Duke of 
possess; but none of them liavmg chcdc-pouchcs, Monmouth. About the year 1670, Shaftesbury put 
Mhich m^ny of the monke 3 's of the Old World M. forward as tlic liead of the popular part 3 % and rival 

Invo. i.ho most interesting genera and species of of the Duke of York (afterwards James II.). At 

M. are noticed in separate articles. period of the Titus Oates’ plot (1678), rumours 

5IOSKEY POTS. See LtCYTHiDACELiE. that the ‘Protestant Duke’ was indeed the king’s 

SIOXK’S-IIOOIJ. See Aco^•ITE. legitimate son sjiread far and wide. The Duke of 

JIOXIv’S KIIUEARB. Sec Dock. Vork w.as compelled to quit the kingdom ; and 

TvTn'v-aroTTmiT v i -i • • . p.arli.ament broimht forward a hill for cxclndin!; him 

JIO XMOUTH, a r.arliamentary and mrmicipal irom the succession, when Cliarles suddenly dissolved 
borough .and market-town of Eng and, capital of the it. A document w.;s at the same time issued by the 
county of the same name, stands amid beautiful solemnly declaring that he had never heeu 

Wvi the ,„.arried to Lucy Waltersr M. waas sent into Scothaud, 

f iRoucester Its j„ ic79, to quell the rehellioa. He defeated the 

M fi r •’ “ Covenanters at Bothwcll Bri.lge ; hut his humanity 

Tot.n!Ffp: 0^ the favourite residence of to the ileemg and wounded waas so conspicuous, 
mine: . aufitlie birtliplacc of Hciiry ^ . tlic jijs recommendations to pardon the prisoners 

of '"’""s "pon Inm the violent 

p 1 - p ^ ° mouth, ^.1 tkat exists of the censures of the king and Lauderdale. Ho ’thus 

fnv n'llm" X w' "’Tt. became the idol of the English Nonconformists, 

town with Newport on the . and Pvoss on the E. 'pi,e return of the Duke of York, and the exile 

in O^ orTno. p!! x‘’r avorkmcn .are ji., soon followed. In Holland, he .aUied him- 

i , TT i- • 1 ■ ( 5/1) oS/9. M. umtesayithNew- self to the le.aders of the Nonconformist party, 

' to parliament. exiled like himself ; and when he was allow^cd to 

hlO^MVIOUTH, a maritime county in the avest of return to London, he was received with such 
England, bounded on the 'S. by the estuary of the demonstVations of joy, that M. felt that he was 
Severn, on tlie W . by Glamorgan, and on the E. by the people’s choice. In 16S0, he made a semi- 
^Tloiicwtei^hirc. Area, 868,399 acres. Pop. (1871) royal progress through the west of England, with 
} J.>,44S. The chief rivers are the Usk, the W 3 ’e on the design, probably, of courting the Nonconformists, 
the eastern border, and the Eumney on the western -who %vere more numerous there than in any other 
border all of which flow soutli into the estuary of part of the countr 3 % except London and Essex. In 
the bevern. The coast-line, 22 miles in length, is 1GS2, lie traversed some of the northern counties. 
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The king and Ids brotlier ^vc^e alarmed ; and JL rras 
arrested at Stafford, and kound over to keep the 
peace. Ho meanly confessed his participation in 
the Rye-House plot, accusing himself and others of 
a design to seize the lung’s person, and subvert his 
government. The king pardoned him, on his soleum 
promise to he a loyal subject to the Duke of Yorlig 
in case the latter should survive the king. In IGSt, 
hL fled to Antaverp, and remained abroad Until the 
death of the kin", avhen ho resolved to embark 
for England. He landed (June 11, 1GS5) at 
Eegis, and issued a manifesto declaring James to be 
, a murderer and usurper, charging him aauth intro- 
ducing popery and arbitrary power, and asserting his 
oavn legitimacy and right bjr blood to be king of 
England. He was received avith groat acclamations 
at Taunton, where he was proclaimed as James II. 
At Eromc, he heard the news of the defeat of 
Argyle, who, at the head of the Scottish eidles, had 
attempted to raise an insurrection in Scotland, 
hloney and men were now abundant; but arms 
were avanting, and thousands avent home for want 
of them. On the 5th July, ho aa'as persuaded, with 
only 2500 foot and GOO horse, to attack the king’s 
forces, which, under the command of the Earl°of 
Eaversham, were encamped at Sedgemoor, near 
Bridgewater. M.’s troops were atnable to cross 
a running stream or aaddo ditch aa'hieh protected the 
camp, and avere mowed doavn by the king’s artillery. 
Their ammunition soon failed ; and M. having set 
a coavardly e.vample of flight, his troops aa-ere 
•slaughtered like sheep. About 300 of M.’s followeta 
fell in the battle ; but 1000 were massacred in the 
pursuit. M. was found concealed in a ditch, and 
aa-as brought to London. He made the most 
humiliating submissions, and obiained a personal 
interadow with James. ‘ He clung,’ says Macaid.ay, 
‘in agonies of supplications round the knees 
of the stern amclo he had avronged, and tasted a 
bitteimoss worse than that of death, the bitterness of 
knowing that he had hiuubled himself in vain.’ 
Even his prayer for ‘ one day more,’ that he might 
‘go out of the avoiid as a Chiistian ought,’ avas 
brutally refused. On the 15th June, he aa-as brought, 
to the scaffold, and beheaded on Tower Hill ; the 
executioner performing his office so unskilfully that 
fia-e bloavs aa-ero struck before the head aa-as severed. 
The ‘ Bloody Assize ’ afterw.ai-ds commenced under 
Judge Jeffreys, avhen M.’s adherents paid a fe.arful 
penmty for their participation in his rash and ill- 
advised rebellion. 

hlO’HO CHORD, an apparatus constructed to 
exhibit the mathematical proportions of musical 
intervals. It consists of a flat board of four or 
• eight feet long, better IG foot, w-here space can bo 
spared. The breadth of the board is according 
to the number of the strings, avhich are from 
two to six. The board is covered w-ith fine white 
paper. A straight line is dr.aw-n from end to end 
■below each string, and each line is accunately 
'divided into the dmereut proportions into which the 
full length of the string, as a fundamental sound, 
harmonically divides itself. See Hakmoxics. The 
strmg is fixed at one end, and rests on a bridge ; 
while at the other end, w-here it also rests on a 
bridge, it is stretched by a tuning-peg, or by a 
wei^t. The sounds from the strings are produced 
by a violin-bow. The monochord is chiefly used in 
filustnating aooustic.al e.xpcriments in the proportion 
of inten-als and temperament. 

MONOCOTYLE'DOHOHS PLAHTS, plants 
in w-hieh the embryo has one and only one 
Cotyledon (q. v.).^ The cotyledon in these plants 
a-aries extremely in form, and is often comparatively 
of great size, but has alw-ays a slit, from w-hich, as 


germination takes place, the gcmmule sprouts. The 
gemmule in elongating assumes an acuminated sh.apc. 
Monocot3-Icdonou3 plants are all Endogenous (q. v.) ; 
except the Dietj-ogens (q. v.), in w-hich the endo- 
genous stnicture is not perfectly exhibited. Thej- 
are also cndorlihal (Gr. cndoii, w-ithin, rhiza, a root); 
that is, the radicle is covered w-ith a cellular sheath, 
and gives rise to fibrils similar to itself in structure. 
The leaves are gener.allj- sheathing at the base, and 
there embrace the stem ; thej- also generally have 
simple parallel nerves connected bj- cro'^s veins, the 
lc.aves of dictyogens alone being reticulated. The 
number of the ]iarts of the flow-er is generallj' three, 
or a multiple of three. The floral envelopes, often 
siJendid, ns in lilies, tidips, &c. — are generallj- united 
as a Peri.anth (q. v.), instead of forming a distinct 
e.alyx and corolla. 'The princiji-al natural orders of 
monocotj-ledonous plants are Grasses, Ct/peracccv^ 
Palms, Orchids, Sciiaminea:, Musacea:, LiHacccc, and 
Iridacecc. The general appearance of mouocotj-lc- 
donous plants distinguishes them almost as per- 
fectly as any stnictural characters. 

Of the fossU remains of the vegetable kingdom, 
the smallest portion consists of monocotj-ledonous 
plants, both acotj-Iedonous and dicotyledonous plants 
being much more abundant. 

MO'HODOIT. See NAnw-iiAt,. 

MOHGE'CIOUS (Gr. monos, one, and oiiion, a 
habitation), the term used in botanj- to describe 
those plants w-hich have the male and female parts 
of fructification {stamens and pistils) in different 
flow-ers, but upon the same plant. The flow-ors of 
such plants are'also said to be moncecious. Monoe- 
cious plants form one of the classes of the Linnman 
artificial system, but many occasional instances of 
moncecious species are to be found in genera belong- 
ing to other classes. Moncecious plants often have 
the flowers in catkins, sometimes the male flow-era 
only; and often in spikes, the m.ale flow-ers some- 
times occupying the upper, and sometimes the 
under part of the same spike’ w-ith the female 
flow-ers, and sometimes distinct spikes upon the 
same plant. Common examples of moncecious 
plants are the hop, box, birch, beech, alder, oak, 
and hazel. 

MO'HOGRAM (Gr. monos, alone, and gramma, 
letter), a character composed of tw-o or more letters 
of the alphabet, often interlaced w-ith other lines, 
and used as a cipher or abbreviation of a n.amo. A 
perfect monogram is one in which all the letters of 
the word are to be traced. The use of monogr.ams 
began at a very early date. They are foimd on 
Greek coins, medals, and seals, and ai e particularly 
numerous on the coins of Macedonia and Sicily. 
Both on coins and in MSS., it w-as the practice to 
represent the names of states and cities bj- mono- 
grams, of w-hich above 500 are Icnow-n, but some 
have not been deciphered. Monograms occur on 
the family coins of Rome, but not on the coins -of 
the e.-wlier Roman emperors. Constantine placed 
on his coins one of the earliest of Christian mono- 
grams, w-hich is to be traced in the recesses of the 
catacombs, composed of the first and second letters 
of XPio-csf (Christus), a monogram w-hich also 
appeared on the Labarum (q. v.), and was continued 
on the coins of the succeeding emperors of the 
East dow-n to Alexander Comnenus and Theodoras 
Lascaris. IVe often find it combined with the first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet (Rev. i. 8), 
as in Eig. 1. Another well-know-n monogram is 
that of the name of Jesus, IHS, from the first three 
letters of IMSsi:;. ' 

Popes, emperors, and kings of Erance during the 
middle ages were in the practice of using a mono- 
gr.am instead of signing their names. Almost all 
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tlie coins of the French kings of the Carlovingian 
race hear their respective monograms, as also do 
those of Alfred and some of the other Saxon kings 



of England. Fig. 2 represents that of Charlemagne, 
a perfect monogran?, in vhich aU the letters of 
Karohts can he traced. 

Painters and engravers in Germany and Italy 
have used monograms to a large extent as a means 
of distingtiishing their works. 
In these, the miti.al letters 
of their names avere often 
interwoven with figures of a 
syraholical character, so as to 
form a rebus on the artist’s 
name. Pig. .3 is the monogram 
of Albert Diirer; Fig. 4, of 
Ludger zum Ring. The first 
typographers distinguished 
their publications by wood-cut 
adgnettes, avhoso invention is 
ascribed to the older Aldus ; 
but besides those, each made use of a monogram 
or cipher, a scries of which, well known to the 
bibliogr.aphor, fixes the identity of the ancient 
editions, German, Italian, and English, from the 




Fig. 



Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


invention of printing down to tho middle or end 
of the ICth century. Fig. 5 is the monogr.am of 
Andrea Turresano d’Asola, father-in-law of Aldus 
Manutius ; Fig. G, of Luca Antonio Giunta, a cele- 
brated printer of 
Venice between 
1489 and 1500; 
Fig. 7, of William 
Caxton. For a 
det.ailed account 




Fig. 7. of the mono^ams 

of early printers 

and others, see Briilliot,Z)ich*07znaire des Monogram- 
7ncs (Miiniuh, 1832 — 1834) ; Horne’s Introduction 
to Blhliogra'phj, vol. ii. ; and Herbert’s and Ames’s 
Typographical Antiguilies. 


jMO'HO GRAPH, a work in which a particular 
subject in tany science is treated by itself, and forms 
the whole subject of the work. Monographs are 
entirely of recent date, and have contributed much 
to the progress of science.^ In botany especially, 
monograiihs of orders and genera are very numerous ; 
and some of them are among the most splendid and 
sumptuous of scientific works. 

jVIO'NOLITH, a monument, column, obelisk, 
statue, or other structure fonned of a single stone. 
In India, there are examples of monolithic temples, 
the whole being cut out of the solid'roclc. 


MON OM A'NIA has loosely been made to represent 
every form of partial insanity ; but has been more 
rigidly defined as that mental condition in which a 
single faculty, or class of faculties or associations, be- 
come diseased, the mind generally remaining healthy. 
Slight and solitary aberrations, such as where a 
savage antipathy to cats coexists with a love for 
human kind; where there appears to be an incon- 
troUable tendency to steal, to squander, to drink, to 
destroy, are of common occurrence, and are supposed 
to be compatible ^vith the exercise of intelligence, 
and with the discharge of many of the or&nary 
duties of life. By a more strict limitation, the term 
has been confined to such affections as involve the 
emotions and propensities alone. It is, however, 
held that, notwithstanding its apparent integrity, 
the whole mind is involved or influenced by the 
presence of such morbid conditions, at least while 
they are predominant. It is undoubtedly difficult 
to point out in what manner the belief, c. g., that 
a particular organ has been transmuted into glass, 
can interfere with or render the memory, or the 
power of instituting comparisons, defective and 
untrustworthy ; yet it is legitimate to receive 
wnth caution eve.ry manifestation of powers so 
constituted that they fail to detect the incon- 
gruities and absurdities with which they are asso- 
ciated; or, having detected the real character of 
these errors, arc unable or unwilling to cast them 
out, or to disregard them. There is much counte- 
nance given to this theory by facts w’hich indicate 
that even trivial forms of mental obliquity are 
connected vnth an unsound organisation ; and that 
particular and rarely recognised monomanias are 
invariably associated with the same structural 
alteration. The unhealthy elevation of the senti- 
ment of cautiousness, for example, csiicciallv where 
it amounts to fear of death, panic, or panphobia, is 
a sjTuptom of disease of the heart and large blood- 
vessels ; while the monomania of ambition, or 
optimism, as it has been styled, is the concomitant 
or tlie general paralysis of the insane. It will bo 
obvious, from the definitions previously introduced, 
that the species or varieties of monomania must 
correspond to the faculties or phases of the human 
i mind, and to their combinations. Several great 
divisions, however, have been signalised, both on 
account of their frequency and of their influence 
upon the individual and upon society. 1. Mono- 
mania of Suspicion, comprehending doubts in the 
fidelity and honesty of friends and those around, 
belief m plots and conspiracies, the dread of poison ; 
and where, as is often the case, it is conjoined with 
cunning, the propensity to conceal, mystify, and 
deceive. This malady has frequently been observed 
in intimate connection ^\^tll cancer and malignant 
growths, 2. Monomania of Superstition and Unseen 
Agencies, whero credulity, mingled with religious 
awe, peoples the external world with spectres, omens, 
mysteries, magnetism ; and the imagination ■with 
horrors or ecstatic reveries. Insensibility to pain, or 
indifference to external injuries, has been observed 
as a characteristic of individuals affected with, this 
disease. 3. Monomania of Vanity, or Euphoria, 
wlicrc display and ostentation are indulged, without 
reference to the position and means of the patient. 
4. Monomania of Fear. 5. Monomania of Pride and 
Ambition- 6. Kleptomania (q. v.). 7. Dipsomania 

(q. v.). If it can be proved that such morbid 
tendencies, as have been here mentioned, and others 
still less prominent, are merely salient points of 
a great breadth and depth of mental disease, the 
plea of insanity may justifiably he employed more 
frequcntl}^ in the consideration of criminal acts. 
— Esquirol, La Monoma7iie; Bayle, Maladies du 
Gerveau; Steiihcns’s Criminal Law of England, p. 92, 



MON ONGAHELA— MONOPOLY. 

MONONGAHE'LA, a river -which rises in the however, -n-as reekoned heretical even by the 
Alleghany hlountains in Virginia, United States of hi. themselves, and was the occasion of a lawe 
America, and flowing north into Pennsylvania, unites recession to the bosom of the Catholic Churcli. 


locks for low water. Vast seams of coal open in its patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch ; and after 
high banks, from which flat boats arc loaded, and the Syrian, Jakob Barad.-Eus (Al-Baradai, died about 
floated down with the cm-rcut through the Ohio 57S), had drawn up for them an ecclesiastical consti- 
and Mississippi. tution, the 3 ' formed "the independent churches of tbs 

hlONOPE'TRAL, a temple formed of an open _ See Armeni.u,- 

ch’cle of columns carrying a roof, and without a cell. the Coptic and Ab^-ssinian churches are 


MONO'PHYSITES, the name given to a widely t ^ . o. , .... 

ramified sect of Christians who hold that Christ - 1 ^ 0*01 OLI, a town of Southern Italy in the 

has only one nature (Gr. monos, one ; phi/sis, nature), Ban, situated on the Adriatic shore, in a 

a human nature become divine, klonophysito views healthy plain, 28 miles east-south-east 

were first decidedly put forward in the controversy ^ I Ofl' It is supposed to be of 

against Nestorius. Cyril having expressed the Greek signifying the 

opinion Eiat the flesh of the Logos was essential to "’“'Isi ^ind has a fort- 

his personality, the archimandrite Eutyches (q. v.) in loj2 by Charles V. The neighbour- 

went on to assert a deification or apotheosis of the crritory yields an immense quantity of olive oil. 
flesh of Christ, and obtained the consent of a synod MONO’POLY, from the Greek, signifies sole 
at Ephesus, in 449, commonly called the ‘Synod of selling or individual selling, and has a'lwaj’s been 
Bobbers,’ to this doctrine ; but ho and his adherents used to e.xpress a limitation to one or more persons 
(at first c.alled after him ELryciiiAKs) wore con- of the right or power to conduct business as a 
deraned as heretics by the Council of Chalcedon in trader. It is generally used in a bad sense to 
4fll. _ It was after this council that the name ilfoiio- express something injurious, but economic science 
physUes began to be used. The decision of the council, has lately very much narrowed the field over which 
however— vis., that in Christ two natures, neither its injurious character is supposed to extend. In 
interfused, changed, nor divided, were imited in one the first place, it must be created by force ; if it 
person, and constituted one hypostasis — was not come in the natural course of trade, it is generally 
calculated to allay, but ratlier to increase discord, beneficial Thus, to a village whore three or foim 
According!}’, the stnfe grew hotter. The Asiatic traders have conducted a sm.all lazy business, draw- 
and Eg}'ptian clergy, strongly opposed to Ncstori- ing largo profits, there comes a capitalist, who sots 
anism, were generally inclined to Monophysite up a largo concern on the ready-money system, .and 
views, and received countenance from the Emperor by selling good articles .at a low r.ate, absorbs all 
Basiliscus. After long, and often bloodji contests the business. He is of course abused .as a monopo- 
botween the supporters of Gie opposite opinions, the list by the ineffective persons ho has superseded • 
M. fornually separated from the orthodox church, but his presence is a blessing to the community 
This separation took place in the first half of the gener.ally. If, however, he had gone to the village, 
Gth c., when the imperial protection hitherto not to compote avith others, but with a roy.al patent 
bestowed upon them was lost by the .alliance of the in his pocket securing to him the exclusive trade of the 
emperors Justin and Justinian with the Latin village, .as ho could sell at his own price, and make 
Church. Besides, they had not maintained unity a fortune without trouble, ho would of course be, like 
among themselves. As early as 4S2, when the the old roy.al monopolists, a calamity to the people, 
^peror Zeno published his famous Henotkon, or A careful distinction must bo preserved between 
formula of concord, it was accepted by sevenal of monopoly and property— tluat is to say, an exclusive 
the more moderate IMonopliysitcs. This roused the right to trade must be separated from an e.xclusive 
indignation of the extremer sectaries ; they renounced right to 770 SSCW— for, while the l.aw of property 
fellowship with their laxcr brethren, and formed a exists, possession will always bo exclusive. If 
sect of their own. They were c.alled and then, a tr.ado can only be conducted with large 

formed the ultras among the Jlonophysites. Con- capital, it must fall to those who either singly, or 
troversies arose also in 519 on the question, whether by co-operation, can comm,and that capital ; and the 
or not the body of Clirist was corniptiblc. The ansu'er to all complaints on the part of others is, 
Severians— adherents of Severus, a dejiosed bishop that since c.apitalists can best serve the public, it is 
of Antioch — affirmed that it was ; the Julianists, or best for the public that capitalists should be allowed 
G.aj.anites, followers of Bishop Juli.anus or G.aj.anus, to do so. The old corn-haws and landed property 
filled it. The former were consequently called conjoined to produce one of the best illustrations of 
(Gr.) Phtharlolatrisls, (Lat.) CornipticoUc (Worship- the distinction. The power of producing grain 
of the corrupt) ; the latter, Aphthat lodoccta: within Britain has always been of necessity limited 
(Believers or Teachers of Incorruption), and some- to those who have, either as owners or tenants the 
times— as an incorruptible body could only be command of the hand. Forfeit all tlie land in tlie 
app.avont, and not real— P/mntnsiaste. The ApMiar- country to-morrow, and proclaim the production of 
todocctce split .ag.ain on this other jioint— whether or grain to bo free, the result would only' be a change 
not Christ’s body was cre.ated ; the Aktisietoi (Gr. of ownership ; for those who by their good-luck 
klizo, to create) asserting that it was not cre.ated, or more probably by their power, got hold of rich 
and the KtUolalrists, that it ma.s. The Severians, old wheat-lands, would produce their grain much 
called also, .after one of their bishops, Thcodosians, cheaper than those who got the poor lands, and 
fin.ally got the upper hand, and excommunicated selling the produce at the s.ame price, would pocket 
their opponents, including another sect, the the diflorence, which would, in fact, just be rent 
Agnoetoi, who denied that Christ as a man w.as gained by them as the new landlords. But when 
omnisoient. About 5G0, the Monophysite Askus- dealers offered the people grain from abroad and 
nagos, and after him the Christian philosopher the corn-laws rendered it impossible to sell ’that 
Philoponus, V’ciitured to speak of the Three gi-aiii in this country, then there was a monopoly in 
Persons in the Godho.ad as Three Gods. This, favour of the home-producer, hai-ing the effect of 


also Monophysite in doctrine. 
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artificiall}' raising prices, and otlienvise disturbing 
trade. 

A deal of legislation U’as rrasted b}’’ oyr ancestors 
in enactments to prohibit people from creating 
monopolies by that fair competition ■which is now 
considered the true healthy development of trade. 
Some account of them and of their repeal will be 
found in the article ENcnossiNG. 'When British 
trade was increasing in the 16th ,c., it founel some old 
powers alleged to be inherent in the royal preroea- 
tive for conferring c.vclusive trading rights, which 
led to much oppression and loss. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s parliament of 1597, a complaint was made 
that, for the benefit of favoured courtiers, oppressive 
monopolies had been granted, not only for the sale 
of foreign hmurics, but for salt, leather, co.al, .and 
other articles of (\rdinary consumption. Queen 
Eliz.abctli said she ‘hoped her dutitul .and loving 
subjects would not take away her preromtive, 
which is the choicest flower in her g.arden, and the 
principal and head pearl in her crown and diadem.’ 
Parliament returned to the charge, however, in 
1601, when, on the reading over of the Hat of mon- 
opoHes, a theatrical scene occurred by a member 
calling out; ‘Is not bre.ad among the number?’ 
and on tliis producing a sens.ation, continuing: 
‘N.ay, if no remedy is found, bread will he there 
before the next parliament.’ In 1621, p.arliament 
took procceding.s against Sir Giles Mompc.sson, 
charged with an oppressive use of his patent’s 
monopol}'. Four years afterw.ards, an act was 
passed limiting this power in the crown. It leaves 
only the right to grant a Hmited monopoly in the 
m.anufacture of his invention to any inventor, and 
tliis is the origin of the i)resent ji.-itent law. See 
I’ATt.s-T. 

M0N0'ST05IA,a genus of Trematoid worms, so 
c.alled from having only a single sucker, which is 
situated autoriorly, and surrounds the mouth. It 
belongs to the Trematoda Digenea (of Van Bcncden), 
all of which present the phenomena of .alternation 
of generations, the earlier or larv.al forms occurring 
chiefly in molluscs, while the perfect avorms are 
found, for the most part, in a-ertebrated animals. 
Among the species of this genus occur It/, jlavum, 
found in waterfowl (the l.arva being the Cercaria 
ephemera, av.vich is common in Planorhis, &a), M. 
vuiiahile, found in a-.arioiis birds, and M. lends. The 
last-namid species derives its specific name from 
its haa-ing been found by Von Nordmann in a lens 
e.\-tracted in a case of cat.aract. Cobbold and 
other distinguished helminthologists are inclined to 
believe th.at this is not an independent species, but 
that it is identical avith the Disloma ophthalmiobhtm 
of Diesing. 

MCNOTHEIShl, the term usually employed to 
denote a belief in the nuracric.al unity [tmiis mtmero) 
of the Godliead, or belief in and avorship of one God. 

It is thus the opposite of Polytheism (q. v.). See 
God. The ‘doctnne of the Trinity’ is thouglit by 
some to be inrorai)atiblc avith the monotheism taught 
b 3 ' Jesus Christ, and is therefore rejected as no part 
of his teaching. Sec Unitahians. Moh.ammed.ans 
and Jeaa-s hold the doctrine of the ‘unity of God,’ 
even more rigorously in some respects than modern 
Christians, at lc.ast they reject avith vehemence the 
least approach to a Trinitarian conception of the 
Deity. The rest of mankind are polytheists. 

MONO TIIELISIM (Gr. mono?, single, and 
thdf.in, to ayill), a modification of Eutjmhianism, 
avhich aa-as introduced after the condemnation of 
that doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon. It con- 
sisted in maintaining that, although Christ had taam 
ncture.s, yet, these natures possessed or acted by but 
a .single avill, the human aviU being 'merged in the 


divine, or absorbed by it. The author, or at least 
the most active propagandist of this doctiinc, was 
bergnis, Patriarch of Constantinople, who obtained 
for it the support of the Emperor Heraclius • and 
its progress was materially forwarded by the silence 
which, at the instance of Sergius, and under his 
representations, the pope, Honorius (q. v.), was 
induced to maintain regarding the question.* Tlie 
doctrine was formally condemned in the sixth 
general council held at Constantinople in the year 
6S0, with which condemnation it is commonly said 
that the early controversies on the incarnation were 
ended. See Euri’curs and Monopiiysites, 

^If^^^OTRE'MATA (Gr. monos, single, trema, an 
opening), the lowest order of mammalia, in many of 
their characteristic points indicate an approximation 
to birds. The skull is smooth ; the brain-case very 
small as compared to the face ; the snout much 
prolonged, and the jaws unprovided with soft 
movable lips, and not furnished with teeth. (In the 
ornithorbynchus, there arc two horny plates in each 
half-jaw, which act as teeth, while in the echidna 
e\'en these substitutes for teeth are wanting.) The 
cranial bones coalesce, as a bird’s, at a very early 
period, and leave no signs of sutures. Tlie external 
ear is altogether absent ; wliile the eyes, though 
small, arc perfectly developed. 

The bones of the shoulder, forming the scapular 
arch, are unlike those of any other mammals, and 
in some respects resemble tliosc of birds, and in other 
respects those of reptiles. At the top of tlie stornuta 
is a T-shaped bone, foi*med by tlie union of the 
two claWcles, corresponding to the furculiLin in the 
bird’s skeleton. Tlio coracoid bones, which in other 
mammals arc mere processes of the scapula, are 
hero extremely largo, and assist, as in birds, in 



The brca^l-bonc and collar-bone of the Echidna. 

(From Milne Edward’s ^oo/o^y.) 
a, acromi or process of scapula ; d, bone corresponding to 
the usual collar-bones of mammals ; h, cavity for the arti- 
culation of the head of the humerus; o, the piolongation of 
the scapula to tho sternum \ co, tho coracoid bone; s, tho 
sternum; c, ribs. 

strengthening the sca])iilar arch ; while the soapulaa 
themselves are prodiited beyond the socket of tho 
liumcrns (the glenoid cavity), so as to articulate 
with the sternum. 

The pelvis is provided with marsupial bones, 
although these animals do not possess a pouch. 

Tho feet have five toes, armed with long nails ; in 
addition to which, the hind-feet of tho males are 
provided with a perforated spur-liko weapon, which 
is connected with a gland. The Australian abori- 
gines believe the wounds made by this spur to bo 
poisonous; but there is no scientific evidence of 
tho fact. 

The ovaries are analogous to those of birds, the 
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right ovary being comparatively undeveloped, 'while 
the left forms a raeemiform mass. The orifices of 
the urinary canals, the intestinal canal, and the 
generative canal, open, as in birds, into a common 
•cloaca, from '\vhioh clrcumstan< c the order jlfojio- 
iremala derives its name. The mammary glands, 
of '\vhich there is only one on each side, arc not 
provided with nipples, but open by simple slits on 
each side of tlie abdomen. 

Tliis order includes only two or three species, all 
n.atives of Australia or Van Diemen’s Land, which, 
however, form two families — the Ornithorliynchidtc 
{see DtJCK-niLi.), and the Jichidnklcc (see Echidna). 

No fossil remains of .any animals of this order 
have as yet been discovered. 

BIONOXEOPA'OEAii, a small natnr.al order of 
exogenous plants, .allied to JUriccx and Pyrolacem ; 
but remarkably differing from both in their habit. 
They ai-e herbaceous plants avith scales instead of 
leaves, and grow p.ar.asitioally on tho roots of pines 
and other trees, in the northern parts of tho ■world. 
The only British species is Monoiropet hypopUys, 
Gometiraes called Yellow Bird's JYesl. Tho whole 
plapt lias a pleasant smell. 

MONEEA'LE, a city of tho island of Sicily, 
province of Palermo, and .1 miles south-west of the 
city of that name, on tlie (lank of a steep hill. 
Pop. 15,501. It has a cathedr.al, a palace, several 
convontu.ll cstaliliahmonts, and possesses a healthy 
climate. Its chief source of we.ilth is its export 
trade in oil, corn, and fruit, almonds being one of 
its most important products. 

MONEO, ALCX.UfDcr., an eminent anatomist, 
and founder of tho modie.il school of Edin- 
burgh, styled primus to distinguish him from his 
son and successor, was born at London, September 
S, 1097. His grandfather. Sir Alcx.inder Monro 
of Bearorofts, a colonel in tho army of Charles II. 
at tho battle of Worcester in 1651, was afterwards 
au advocate at tho Scottish bar; .and his father, 
John Monro, for some years a surgeon in the army 
of King William, in Flanders, on Ic.ai’ing it, entered 
into practice in Edinburgh. Ale.xandcr studied at 
London under Choseldon, at P.iris under Bouquet, 
and at Leyden under Boerhaave, and in 1719 p.isscd 
as a surgeon at Edinburgh. In January 1720, he 
was elected by tho town-council firat Professor of 
Anatomy in the university. Of the establishment 
and building of the Eoyal Infirmary of Edinburgh, he 
was one of the two principal promoters, and after it 
was opened, ho delivered clinical lectures there for 
the benefit of tho students. In Janu.ary 1750, he 
received tho degree of M.D., and in M.arch follow- 
ing w.as elected a Fellow of the Eoyal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. In 1759, he resigned the 
anatomic.al chair to his youngest son, the subject 
of tho following notice, but continued his clinical 
iectures at tho Infirmary. His princip.al works 
arc — Osteology, or Treatise on the Anatomy of the 
Bones (Edin. 1726, Svo) ; Essay on Comparative 
Anatomy (Lend. 1744, Svo) ; Observations, Ana- 
tomical and Physiological (Edin. 1758, Svo) ; and a'n 
Account of the Success of Inoculation of Small-pox 
in Scotland (Edin. 1765, Svo). Ho was sccrctaiy 
of a Society at Edinburgh, which published six 
volumes of Medical Essays and Observations, many 
of them contributed by himself. Two more volumes 
of Essays, Physical and Literary, were subsequently 
issued by tho same Society, under tho name of the 
Philosopliical Society. Dr M. died July 10, 1707- 
He was a Fellow of tho Eoyal Society of London, 
and a member of the Eoyal Academy of Surgery of 
Paris. 

MONEO, Alexander, secundns, an eminent 
physiei.an and medical pirofessor, youngest son of 


the preceding, was bom at Edinburgh, March 24, 
1733. He studied at the imiversity of that city ; 
and in October 1755, obtained the degree of M.D. 
In July follotving, he ■U'as .appointed joint Professor 
of An.atoray and Surgery with his f.ather in the 
university of Edinburgh. He attended for some 
time the anatomical lectures of Professor hicckell 
at the university of Berlin. He also visited Leyden. 
Admitted a licentiate of ‘the Edinburgh Eoyal 
College of Phj'sicians, 1758, ho avas elected a 
Fellow, 1759, and avas afterwards pVesident. On 
tho resignation of his father in the latter year, 
he bec.ame full Professor of Anatomy, and also 
succeeded him as Secretary of tho Philosophical 
Society, which in 1783 avas incorporated by royal 
charter, and took the name of the Kby.al Society of 
Edinburgh. In 1757, he published at Berlin a short 
treatise. Be Venis Lymphaticis Valndosis, in support 
of tho theory, that tho valvular lymphatics oamr the 
avhole of tho anim.al 'body are one general system 
of absorbents ; avhich led to a controversy avith Dr 
William Hunter of London. Among his other works 
arc — On the Structure and Functions of (he Nervous 
System, a large illustrated folio volume (Edin. 1783)’; 
On the Structure and Physiology of Fishes, also an 
illustrated folio volume (Edin. 1785) ; Description 
of all the Bursa: Mucosce of the Human Body (Edin. 
1788) ; and Three Treatises on the Brain, the Eye, 
and the Ear, illustrated by plates (Edin. 1797, 4to). 
He avas a member of the Eoyal Academies of P.aris, 
Madrid, Berlin, Moscow, and other learned insti- 
tutions, and one of tho first Pelloavs of the Eoyal 
Society of Edinburgh, to avhose Transactions he 
contributed various papers. In 1798, his son, Dr 
Alexander Monro, tertius, avas conjoined with him 
in the professorship ; and in 1808 he finally retired 
from the nn.atomie.al chair, and from his extensive 
practice. Ho died October 2, 1817, in his 87th 
ye.ar. 

MONEO, Alexander, ierltus, anatomical pro- 
fessot, son of Dr Alexander Monro, secundus, born 
at Edinbrn-gh, November 5, 1773, aams educated at 
tho High School and university of that city, and 
studied medicine, anatomy, and surgery in London. 
In 1798, ho became joint Professor of Anatomy 
aadth his father, and the following year he took his 
degree of IM.D. In 1803, he instituted the class 
of Praotic.al Anatomy in the university of Edin- 
burgh ; and in 1808 he succeeded his father 
in tlic an.atomical chair. In 1828, he w.as Presi- 
dent of tho Eoyal College of Ph 5 'sioians of Edin- 
burgh; and he contributed many valu.able papers 
to its Transactions. He was also a Fellow of tho 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. He retired from his 
chair in 1847, with the title of Emeritus Professor 
of Anatomy; and thus ended the connection between 
tho college of Edinburgh and the family of Monro, 
which lasted for more than a century and a quai'ter. 
He died .at his scat of Craiglooknrt, near Edinburgh, 
hlareh 10, 1859. He was tlie author of Observations 
on Crural Hernia, plates (Edin. 1803) ; The Morbid 
Anatomy of the Gullet, Stomach, and Intestines, 
plates (Edin. 1811) ; Outlines of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body (4 vols. Svo, Edin. 1813) ; and other 
professional works. 

MONEOE', a city of Michigan, United States of 
America, is situ.ated on the river Eaisin, 2 miles 
from Lake Erie, .and 32 miles south-west of Detroit. 
It is the e.astern terminus of tho Michig.an Southern 
Bailway. It has a large court-house, 7 churches, 
woollen manufactures, flour-mills, &c. Pop. (1874) 
5782. hi. was settled by the French in 1776. 

MONEOE, James, fifth president of tho United 
States of America, was born in Westmoreland 
County, 'Virginia, April 28, 1758. Ho was descended 
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from a Captain ^.lonroe of the army of Charles I., Vho 
emigrated, with other Cavaliers, to Vir^ia. James 
M. entered the revolutionary army at the^age of 18, 
as a cadet, and was present at several battles ; but 
having lost his rank in the army by serving as aide- 
de-camp, he commenced to study law with Jefferson. 
I In 178i!, he was elected to the Assembly of Virginia, 

' and at the ago of 23, to the Executive Council, 
i Next year ho was elected to Congress, where he took 
an active part in the movements for framing a new 
' constitution. He joined with Patrick Henry and 
' other lea din "States’ Eights men in opposing the 
ratification. Ho feared the power and cncroachraent 
j of the Feder.al government. He was afterwards 
j sent by AVashington as minister to France, and 
1 was received with singular enthusiasm by the 
; revolutionary govemnsent. He was, however, soon 
i rec.alled, for having too decided French sympathies, 
j In 1709, he was elected governor of Virginia ; and 
in 1803 sent by Jefferson as minister to Fnance, to 
I purchase Louisiana, which vast territory he secured 
1 for 15,000,000 dollars. He was now employed for 
j several years in diplomacy in England and Spain. 
On the election of Mr Madison to the presidency, he 
was made Secretary of State, and also performed the 
duties of Secretary of AVar. In 1810, liis eminent 
services were rewarded by his being elected Presi- 
dent of the XJnited States by the Democratic Repub- 
lican party, and he made himself very popular. The 
acquisition of Florida from Spain, and the settle- 
ment of the vexed question respecting the extension 
of slavery by the filissouri Compromise, by which, 
after the reception of Missouri as a slave stote, the 
institution was prohibited above the line of latitude 
oG° 30', helped to secure his re-election in 1820. His 
most popular acts, jierhaps, were the recognition of 
the independence of Mexico and the South Ameri- 
can republics, and the promulgation of what has 
since been called the ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ in which he 
declared the American policy of ‘ neither entangling 
ourselves in the broils of Europe, nor suffering the 
powers of the Old AA'’orld to interfere with the 
affairs of the New,’ and that ‘ any attempt to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere, would 
be dangerous to our peace and safety.’ In 1825, he 
retired to h’S scat at Oak Hill, Loudoun County, 
Virginia; but ho still continued in the public 
service. After being twice president, ho acted as 
justice of the peace, a visitor of the university of 
Virginha, and member of a State Convention; but 
a profuse generosity 'and hospitality caused him to 
be ovenvhelmed avith debt, and he found refuge 
aa-ith his relations in Near York, where he died 
in 1831 — like his predecessors, Adams and Jefferson, 
on the 4th of July. He avas an honourable and 
able statesman, though not a speaker or a man of 
brilliant talents. 

MONS (Flem. Bcrqlim), an important town of 
Belgium (formerly fortified), capital of the province 
of H.ain<ault, on the Trouille, 35, miles south-west 
of Brussels. Its fortifications avere renewed and 
strengthened since 1818, but in 1866, in acordance 
with the new arrangement for the defence, of the 
country, they avere demolished) The immediate 
vicinity can be laid under avater by altering the 
course of the Trouille. The Canal de Co'ide con- 
nects the toavn avith the Scheldt, and there is com- 
munication by railavay with Brussels, Valenciennes, 
Charleroi, &c. Its principal architectural ornament 
is the cathedral of St AVaudru, dating from the 15th 
and 16th centuries— a masterpiece of Gothic. The 
chief manufactures are avoollen and cotton goods, 
cutlery, small- wares, and sugar-refinijg. The 
vicinity forms an extensive coal-field, ’vith about 
400 pits. A largo trade is carried on in coals, 
flax, hemp, horses, and cattle. .Pop. (1375) 24,539. 


M, supposed to occupy the site of a Roman 
station, was made the capital of Hainault by 
Charlemagne in 804. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it was frequently the object of contest 
between France and Austria. 

MONSOO'N (Malayan, Musim) is derived from 
the Arabic word Mau^im, a set time or season of the 
year, and is applied to those winds prevailing in the 
Indian Ocean which blow from the south-west from 
April to October, and from the opposite direction, 
or north-east, from October to April. The existence 
of these vunds was made known to the Greeks 
during the Indian expeditions of Alexander, and by 
this knowledge, Hippalus was emboldened to sail 
across the open sea to Muzeris, the emporium of 
Malabar. The monsoons depend, in common with 
all winds whether regular or irregular, on the 
inequabty of heat at different places and the earth’s 
rotation on its axis ; but more particidarly they are 
occasioned by the same circumstances which produce 
the trade-winds and the land and sea breezes, being, 
in fact, the combined effect of these two sets of 
causes. 

H the eqn.atorial regions of the earth were entirely 
covered with water, the trade-winds (see Trabe- 
■wiNDS) would blow constantly from the north-east 
in the north, and from the south-east in the south 
of the torrid zone, with a belt of variable winds 
and calms interjiosed ; the whole system, follow- 
ing the sun’s course, moving northward from 
December to June, and southward from June to 
December. But, especially in the eastern hemi- 
I sphere, large tr.acts of land stretch into the 
tropics, and give rise to the extensive atmospheric 
disturbances for which those p.irts of the earth are 
so remarkable. During the summer half of the 
year, the north of Africa and the south of Asia are 
heated to a higher degree than the Indian Ocean, 
while Australia and South Africa are much colder. 
As the heated air of Southern Asia expands and 
rises, and the colder air from the south nows in to 
supply its place, a general movement of the atmo- 
sphere of the Indian Ocean sets in towards the 
north, thus giving a southerly direction to the wind ; 
but as the air comes from those parts of the 
g'obe which revolve quicker to those which revolve 
more slowly, an easterly direction will be communi- 
cated to the wind ; and the combination of these 
two du-ections results in the south-west monsoon, 
which prevails there in summer. Since, during 
■ndnter, South Asia is colder than the Indian Ocean, 
which, again, in its turn, is colder than South Africa, 
a general motion of the atmosphere sets in towards 
the south and west. As this is in the same direction 
as the ordinary trade-wind, the effect in winter 
is not to change the direction, but only to increase 
the velocity of the trade-wind. , Thus, while south 
of the equator, owing to the absence of sufficiently 
large tracts of laud, the south-east trade-winds 
prevail throughout the year ; on the north of the 
equator we find the south-west monsoon in summer, 
and the north-east in winter ; it being only in 
summer and north of the equator that great 
changes are effected in the direction of the trade- 
wind. 

Similar, though less strongly-marked monsoons 
prevail off the coasts of Upiier Guinea in Africa, 
and Mexico in America. 'The east and west 
direction of the shores of these countries, or the 
large heated surfaces to the north of the seas which 
wash their coasts, produce, precisely as in the case 
of South Asia, a south-west monsoon in summer. 
As might have been expected, the monsoon off the 
coast of Mozambique is easterly, and that off 
the coast of AVest Australia north-w'esterly. The 
trade-winds also suffer considerable change in their 
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direction on the coasts of Brazil, Pern, Bower workmansliip. Tiio monstrance, like the other 
Guinea, ccc» These, though somctinics considered vessels used in the Eucharistic service, is consecrated 
monsoons, are not tnil}' sucli, for they do not hy a bishop, or a priest delegated by a bishop. By 
change thoir directions periodically, so as to bo a peculiar usage ot the city of Lucerne, in Switzer- 
opposite to each other, like true monsoons, hut land, the Eucliarist is always carried in the mon- 
only veer through a few points of the compass, strance, when heinc borne to the side. 

1. _f i-.i ^ ® 


veer inrongn a lew points ot the compass. 
Por a fuller account of these partial deflections, see 
Tn^VDE-WIXDS. 

In April, the north-east monsoon changes into the 


MONSTRO'SITY, in Anatomy. "Wlicn an 
infant, or the young of any animal, comes into the 
world impressed with morbid changes, which occur 

iie^ 1 < •_»_ _ 1 


1 ■ i. 1 L • . ;r '>^1111 iiiiiMua&uu iiiurum uiianges, wnica occur 

; and in October the aoutli-ivost into the only in fatal life, and of 'ivliich it lias never been 
north-east, llicso times dciionding on the course observed that they have originated in the same way 

UflH,! T’/TI' 1 "'■*«> tlio afterbirth, such an infant or young animal is said 

latitude, aio called the lirc.iKin" lip of the inoiisooiis, to be a monster or monstrosity. Monsters were 

."■‘"‘’•■’i’ regarded as prodigies of nature; and in 

linrH^s calm, and by furiotis tempests and the dark ages, tlieir occun-enco in the buman species 
■ ,1 1 -ii . 1 • 1 nsii.ally ascribed to tlic iiitcrooiirso of demons 

win be +1 1 f r It is now perfectly understood tliat 

7r.t il I I •'{"‘I tlio formation of fbose app.arcntly anomalous beings 

'^eat?r tlneit may be aeeountod for by tlie same laws as those 

+^l-e • Hi '‘"'V t''';. ''‘•'"'S'S formation of perfect individiials- 

litv cLmereri T ’ '’"'i' '’ilorcnco being, that tlic.se law.s in the 

-.omitl, /■; case of monstrosity arc more or less arrested oi 

^onntnes. But tbo full bonciits following in tlioir otherwise pen-erted. 

ir r «-'■ I" Amongst the prineip.al causes of monstro.sity mav 

be fnrMbf V I l>c mentioned : 1. Something dclloient or abnormal in 

O tirelv ne fo 1 f f", 'I t’><‘ g<=»eralivc matter of on?orbotli parents, because, 

entirely duo to the monsoons; for if the nortli-v.T.st l.epn kIip,™ in the nrHde 7 f,-nrr„.i..n,v,-cc 


trade-wind had prcvailc<l there throughout the year, 
Central and Wc'>t<Tn India, and inafjy other pfaccs, 
would only have Imm u scorched and bam*n sabaras. 


as has been sheum in the article llEnnoiTAULViss, 
maUormationsnro frequently transmitted fromparonta 
to the children. Here the morbid ch.angc is impressed 
npon the fmlus at tlio moment of iniprcgnation. 2. 


U'l.rt T. r 1 » * t .1 mu .11, uiu iiiuinem/ oi inipregnation, 

inn, T I "f m’','’',"’”’ on the iiion. Somo morbid condition of the matcrn.nl organs or 

fb.r?in!n ^^rr i constitution may c.vcrciso a disturbing inlluonca 

the v?nnnr, monsM..., wliich brings llulhcr „,,„n development. I!. Diseases ami abnormal states 

n tbn’Z^bL .f ‘T-l’ of the placenta, of the membranes of the onim, and 

brin-irf rib tnn fVn“ cm-d, may indneo an aiTcst of dcvcl- 

cnasr^ nf TTiniliflf-!!! ^’*+\ opmcut ; for example, it may he easily understood 

mverserW^^rinr ‘'"'’■‘■I'"'*’ seasons how abnormal sliortiiCES of the cord may f.nvour the 

«-bb f • '1 ''^l ‘"“"“1'“' ‘I'"S origin of llssiire of the abdomen; while a cord of 

fr n. Y'""' .li' proportional length may_ coil round ono of the 

iji U ^ b i K A > C L (Lat. innn'frarc, to i«hcw), extremities, and by constriction may dwarf it, or 


called also O.STi'.ssonv, the .«acred utensil cir.ploj-cd oven amputate it. d. Morliid influences noting 
in the I, Oman Catholic (’hurch for tho pu.vposc of clireetly on the fu'tns, ns mechanical injuries and 
jirosciitiiig the consecrated host for the adon.-tion of diseases afleeliiig it, are the most frequent causes of 
the people, as well u litlo it is carried in procets=ion, malformations. From tho o.'cpcrimonts of scvcml 
as svhoii it is exposed upon the altar on occ.asioii.s of ohscrvei-s, it has been shewn, that by siibinitting 
special Holeiimity and lions’ eggs to v.arions ineclianical iiilhienccs diiriii'' 
bl'jj I'layer. The use of tins incnh.ation, tho development of tho cniliryo maybe 

yr in”ii5tr.anco probably iiitcrniptod, or modified in siieli a manner ns to give 

# i-,r\rr, dates from the c.stab- rise to iii.alfoini.ations ; and many ob.seia’atioiis tend 

Ii liinont of the fe.stival to prove, that mechanical iiilbioiiccs adbeting the 
AIL\ of C'orjms Ohristi in the womb (hichs, blows, or falls) in the early months 

Dull century. It con- o.f pregnancy, jirotluco certain inalformatioiis, bv 
sists of two parts, the causing an arre.st of development. Moreover, tli'o 
font or stand upon fac t, that certain m.alformations usually occur only 
ubicb it rests, and the in \twiii or triplet iircgnaiicics, favoni-s the view, 
repository or caso in that, cci-tain monstrosities are due to pressuie and 
which the host is confined space. 

exlitbifcd. The latter Of 'the various cla'sific.ations of monstrosities, tho 
>v7W\\ cont.ains a small semi- followViig is perhaps the best: 1. Mnlfomiations in 

_ cirenlar holder c.slled which certain parts of tho nonnal body are entiiely 

~ '-'j /'t-s.y.fl the lunula, or crescent, absent,^ or are too small. Q. Mairorm.ations produced 

' ir'-. J'l which the host is liy fusisin or coalcscciico of org.aus. S. Mnlformatioiis 

,, fixed; and it appc.nni in xvliic^i parts naturally united, ns in the mesial lino 

i-uonstrancc. anciently to h.ayc been of tho body, are sei'arated, and clefts or fissures 

of I* cylindrical or occur. *1. jilalformations in svliich natural openings 
tower-shaped fonn, in the central portion of which, are elosq'd. fi. Malformations of excess, or in which 
consisting nf a glass or crystal cylinder, the host cert.uu larts have attained a disproportional size, 
xyas iilaccd. At present, it is more commonly in 0. :Mnlfd'rmatioiis in which ono or more parts have 
tho form of a st.ar or suii with raj’s, tho central an almo^rmal iiositioii. 7. Jlalforiuatioiis ot the 

portion of which i.s of glass or crystal, and serves gcueratiy.-e organs. 

to permit tho host to bo seen. This portion, or 'The J^rst clncs includes (1) coniplctclj’ shapeless 

at least Uio crescent, ys of gold or of silver gilt; malforma’.tioiis, in which the monster presents tho 

the rest is gciior.ally cither of the precious mct.ils, appcai-aiion of a lump or mass, with no indication of 
or at le.astgilt or silvered, althouglp the lower por- deliiiitc or)gan 3 ; (2) malformations wliicli consist of 
tion IS occasionallj’ of bronze arti.sticallj’ wrought, oiilj- a inoi\*c or less rudimentary trunlc, xvith no 
In manj’ cases, it is of most costly materials and head or cxiti'ciiiUics ; (3) truiiklcss monsters, in 


M 
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, Trhicli the inferior parts of the body. are ■n'anfing, 
and little more than a rudimentary head is present, 
■which, instead of neck and trunk, is furnished 'n’ith 
a pouch-like appendage, containing mSimentary 
viscera and pieces of bone; (4) malformations in 
■which the head, and sometimes a part of the upper 
part of the hod}’, are ■u-anting, constituting acephalie 
monsters, which are by no means rare, the number 
of recorded cases in the human subject being over 
100 ; (5) malformations in which the whole head is 
not absent, hut some of its component parts are 
wanting— as, for example, the brain, some of the 
cranial bones, the nose, or the eyes ; (G) cases, in 
which the extremities are absent or imperfect to a 
greater or less degree — for example, they may he 
mere stamps, with the fingers and toes either absent 
or rudimentarj', or th^ hands and feet may appear 
j to exist independently of arms and legs, and to be 
; inserted immediately into the tnmk; (7) cases in 
; which aU the organs may he present, but some of 
I them may be too small — thus, there may be general 
j dwarfishness, or the head or limbs may be abnor* 

I mally small. Hone oj the monsters of this class, 
except those included in the last two groups, are 
viable. 

In the second dais are included such c.ases as (1) 
the various forms of cyclopia^ or coalescence of the 
j eyes; these_ malformations are not very rare in the 

i ' human subject, and are of frequent occurrence in 
pigs and other animals ; although usuall5' born 
alive, these monsters are not viable ; (2) coalescence 
of the lower extremities cither into a common limb, 
■n-hich supports two feet, or into an undefined tail- 
, lil:o mass ; (3) minor amalgamations, ■u'hich do not 
affect vitality, as more or less perfect coalescence of 
, the fingers and toes. 

The third^ class embraces such oases as (1) fissures 
of the cranium, which are generally due to hydro- 
cephalus in tho_ foetus ; (2) harelip and cleft palate ; 
{3) fissures on the neck, whota origin is duo to the 
respinatory clefts— which, during the formation of the 
embryo, appear in the cervical region, not uniting 
at an early stage, as in the normal condition, but 
remaining more or less open ; (4) fissures of the 
vertebral arches of the spinal column, occasioning 
the affection knoavn as spina UJida; (5) fissures of 
the thorax, in vhich case the lungs or heart are more 
,or less exposed ; (6) fissures of the abdomen. 

The malformations of the fourth dass include 
congenital closure of the anus, the mouth, the 
nostrils, &a 

Tlie malformations of the f/th dass ra.vy be 
arr.anged in two divisions, according as certain parts 
are too large, or there are supernumerary organs. 

Tlic dass is very extensive, and embraces 
many varieties. One or more parts may be dispro- 
portionally large — as, for example, the head in cases 
of congenital hydrocephalus; or there may be one 
or several supernumerary organs— a sub-class which 
• presents a very great range, from the simplest cases, 
in which a single joint of a finger is supernumerary, 
to those of a iiighly complicated nature, ■when two 
or even three bodies are united by some one point. 
There may bo a single head and trunk and super- 
numcraiy parts — as,^ for example, supernumerary 
teeth, vertebra! (gimng rise to the formation of a tail 
in the human subject), ribs, mammm, fingers, toes, 
&c. ; or there may be malformations with more 
than one head and trunk— double, or even triplet 
monsters. This sub-class is divisible into two 
grouTO, according as the united individuals are 
equally developed, or as only one is developed ; the 
second being more or less atrophied, and forming a 
juarasitic appendage to the first. As examples of the 
first group, we mention (1) duplication of the head 
and upper part of the vertebral column ; (2) dupli- 


cation of the head, neck, and upper extremities, 
while the chest and abdomen are single, or fused into 
one another (in this group, we must place the twin- 
monster, Eita Christina, -who was bom in Sardinia 
in March 1829, and was brought alive to Paris, 
where she died in the November of that year) ; (3) 
almost complete duplication, with separation of' the 
two bodies, except at a single spot, as in the case of 
the Siamese twins; (4) triplet monsters, such as 
the child with three heads born in 1832 in Catania 
(see Geoffroy St Hilaire, Ilistoire des Anomalies dc 
V Organisation, vol. iii. p. 327). To the second group 
belong such cases as the following : (1) a perfect 
indii-idual may bear on its head another head, with 
traces of the rest of the body ; (2) on a well-devel- 
oped body, a second, smaller and defective one, m.ay 
be situated, which, after birth, does not increase in 
size ; _ (3) in a more or less perfectly developed 
individual, there may bo concealed, commonly in the 
abdomen, parts of a second individual— a condition 
which has received the name of /cans in fcelu, and 
which is most probably caused by the inclusion of 
one germ by another. 

To the sixth dass belong (1) those cases in which 
there is a reversing of the position of the internal 
organs— when the heart and spleen he upon the 
right, and the liver and ececum on the left side ; (2) 
anomalies in the course and distribution of indi- 
■vidual vessels. 

The malformations constituting the seventh dass 
have been sufficiently noticed in the article Hek- 
MArilEODlTISM. 

The term Teratology (from the Greek words th-as, 
a prodigy, and IBgos, a discourse) is now frequently 
apphed to the history and science of monstrosities. 
—For further information on this subject, the reader 
is referred to Geoffroy St Hilaire, Ilistoire des 
Anomalies de V Organisation. (3 vols. 1832 — 1836); 
Otto, Monstrorum Sexcentorum Desa-iptio Anatomica 
(1841) ; and to the article ‘ Teratology,’ by Vrohk, in 
The Cydopwdia of Anatomy and Physiology. 

MONSTEOSITY, in Botany, is a malformation 
or abnormal development of any part of a plant. It 
may take place, however, at any period of the 
growth of a plant, as to any new organ that is 
developed, and sometimes merely affects a parti- 
cular organ or some portion of a plant, as a particular 
leaf, flower, petal, sepal, &c., or the leaves or flowers 
of a particular branch, whilst in other cases all the 
organs of the same kind exhibit the same abnormal 
ch.aracter. As in animals, it is now well known 
that "monstrosities in plants are the residt of special 
conditions affecting the operation of ordinary 
natural laws ; and the study of monstrosities is 
very important in relation to that of the nature, 
development, and metamorphosis of organs. In the 
article Metasiorphosis or Urgans, some of the most 
frequent monstrosities are alluded to. Monstrosities 
in plants are not always, as in animals, reckoned 
deformities. Double fowers afford a familiar examifle 
of an opposite kind ; although with regard to the 
plant itself they have the effect of unfitting it for 
one of the functions of a perfect plant, reproduc- 
tion by seed. 

MONTAGNA'NA, a town of Northern Italy, 
in the promnee of Padua, situated pleasantly on 
the banka of a canal, II Fiumicello, 32 miles 
south-west of Padua. It is still protected by walls 
and towerq, and has a fine cathedral and palace. 
Pop. 7657. Its chief trade is in Epun-sUk, wool, 
hemp, and coarse cotton textures. 

MONTAGNAEDS, or simply Montagite, ‘the 
Mountain,’ the name given to the extreme democratic 
politicians in the first French Eevolution, because 
they seated themselves on the higher benches of 
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the hall in ■wliich the Sfational Convention met. 
Their principal members avere Danton, Marat, 
Eobespierre, St Just, and Collet d’Hcrbois, the men 
■n-ho introduced ‘the Ecifrn of Terror.’ The opposite 
party of the ‘Plain’ {Plainc) mere the Girondists 
(q. V.), mho sat on the lowest benches on the 
floor of the house. After the overthrom of the 
Girondists, this part of the house mas styled the 
‘marsh or swamp ’ {maraii), and included all the 
subservient members whose votes were under the 
control of ‘the Moimtain.’ A few leading men 
pave all its strenptlx and formidable’ cliaracter to 
the party of the Mountain. — After 1S4S, the extreme 
party in the National Asscmhhj, composed of revo- 
lutionary democrats and commimists, sometimes 
flattered itself with the designation of ‘ tho Moun- 
tain;’ hut events proved that it possessed nothing 
of the genius, though it shewed aU the malignity 
of its terrible predecessor. 

MONTAGU, rAwn.Y or. This noble family I 
are said, by Burke, to derive their name, which in 
Latin was aud is always written De Monte Acuto, 
from a place in Normandy; and the first of tho 
Montagus who settled in England was a warrior 
who came over in the train of Robert Earl of 
Moreton at the Conquest. F ive centuries later, wo 
find his descendant, Sir Edw.ard Montagu, Lord 
Chief-justice, in sueecssion, of tho courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Picas under Henry VIII., who 
also appointed him one of the executors of his will 
and guardians of his son Edward. His gr.andson, 
who was a distinguished orator, represented tho 
city of London in parli.ament; and having been 
Lord Cliief-jiistioo of tho Court of King’s Bcncli, 
and Lord Treasurer of tho kingdom, was raised to 
the peerage ns Earl of Jlanchcster. Tlio second carl 
pained distinction as a general in the Parli.amcn- 
tarj' army, and more particularly by his victorj’ over 
Prince Rupert at hlarston Moor; but he scrupled 
to take part in the condemnation and execution of 
Charles, and was one of tho first members of tho 
House of Poors who gave in his adhesion to Charles 
IL on his restoration. This noblom.an’s grandson 
enthusiastically espoused the cause of Wilham III., 
under whom he fought .at the battle of the Bojme, 
and took part in the siego of Lunorick. He w.as 
subsequently sent as .ambassador to Venice, .and to 
the courts of France and A ienn.a, .and eventually 
was raised to the dukedom of Alanchestcr by 
George I. The title is still cnjo 3 -cd bj- his descend- 
ant, tho 7th duke. Other branches of tho M. 
family were ennobled in tho persons of tlie E.arl 
of Sandwich, tho Earl of Halifax, and the Duke 
of Mont.agu, but tho last two titles both became 
e.xtinct before the close of the ISth ccuturj-. 

MONTAGU, Lady Many AVoktlcv, was eldest 
daughter of Evelyn, Earl, and .aftenv.ards (1715) 
Duke of Kingston. She was bom about 1C90, .and 
is said to have received a classical education. MTien 
onlj' eight j-c.ars of age, she was introduced bj- her 
father to the famous Kit-Cat Club, and formally 
admitted a member. Her fond and plcasiwe-loa'in**' 
father allowed her to educate herself. She is even 
said to have taught herself Latin. She became : 
attached to Mr E. AVortlcj- hlontagu, a member of i 
tho House of Commons, whoso cousin, Charles hlon- : 
fagu, w.as created Earl of Halifax, and appointed i 
First Lord of tho Treasury, by George I. As tho i 
match was disapproved of by tho families, she was i 
obliged to elopo before she could marry him. On J 
the accession of George I., she came to London I 
with her husb.and, who w.as a AVhig. Rady Mary’s ■ 
beauty and wit attracted universal admiration at ] 
court. Shp was in habits of familiar acquaintance i 
with Addison and Pope, tho latter becoming her ] 


. enthusiastic admirer, and -miting ‘ flames .and rap- 
, hires ’ for her, until his passion ‘ came to a climax 
1 in an impertinence, and w.as e.xtinguished by a 
3 box on the ear, or some such rebuff.’ In 171G, 

5 Jlr Wortley_ Montagu was appointed ambassador 
; to Constantinople. He was accompanied by 
j Lady !Mar 3 q who, on her joirmey, and during her 
; residence in the Levant, TiTote the well-known 
! Letters, which form one of the most delight- 
i ful boolrs in our language. The wealmesses of a 
i somewhat vain and capricious temper fade into 
I forgetfulness, when we remember the strong sense, 

! enlightened courage, and generous persea’cranco 

• which introduced into Europe the practice of 
I inoculation, which she witnessed in Turk'c 3 '. She 

• had so much faith in its safely-, that she tried it first 
; on her own son. See Ixoculatiox. After her 

return to England, she fixed her residence at Twick- 
enham, and renewed her intimacy with Pope. But 
political soon led to persomal differences, and these 
resulted in one of the most famous literai^^ feiuls of 
the ISth centur 3 -. The immediate occasion of it was 
the publication by Lady Maiy of her Toivn Edo^ucs. 
She w.as ficrccl 3 ' assailed by both Swift and Pope, 
and was not slow to retali.ate. In 1737, she left her 
conntr 3 - and her husband (for reasons that are not 
known), and lived for man 3 - 3 -ears in Italy, chiefly 
at Lovero, in tho province of Venice. Her husband 
died in 1761. Atthe request of her daughter, after- 
wards wife of the Earl of Bute, she returned to Eng- 
land, where she died 21st August 1762. A collected 
edition of her works, with life, was published b 3 ’ 
her great-grandson, tho late Lord Whamcliffc, in 
1836, of which a third edition appc.ved in 1861. 

MONTAIGNE, Michtl ErQtnai de, .a distin- 
guished French moral philosopher, was bom in 
1533, at his paternal homo of Montaigne, in Peri- 
gord. In acoord.anco with his father’s ccconlTic 
ideas on educ.ation, ho was taught, and suffered only 
to speak Latin from his c.arliest infano 3 -, in conse- 
quence of which ho acquired such a perfect mastery I 
over tho language, that when, in his tenth year, I 
ho entered tho coBogo of Bordeaux, his masters, 
Grouchi, Buchanan, and hluret, were almost afraid 
to address him. On the expiration of his course of 
studies, which were directed to law, ho received, in 
1554, tho .ajipointmcnt of councillor in tho p.arlia- 
ment of Bordeaux ; but being possessed of ample 
means, and having no inclination for a public life, ■ 
he devoted himself to tho study of the various 
schools of Greek and Roman philosoph 3 -; and on the 
dc.ath of his f.ather, in compliance with whose wish 
he had made a translation of the natural theology 
of Rn 3 -mimdus Sebondus (Paris, 1569), he retired to 
his anccstr.al estate, where he lived in retirement 
during tho terrible season of religious oppression 
which desolated France for so man 3 ’ 3 -Dars. Durina- 
this period, 1580, ho composed the first two books 
of his celebrated Essais, the third portion of which 
appeared in 15SS, after his return from an extensive 
course of tr.avels, which he had undertaken partly 
to escape from" the pkaguc, and partly for the 
improvement of his oum he rith, and during which 
ho visited Rome, and w.as received -with signal 
favour by the pope. hl.’s Essais, although not 
conceived in tho spirit of a believing Christian, or 
rnarked by the reticence and dehcacy of expres- 
sion which modem refinement demands, are very 
extraordinary productions, not 01113 - for the le.arning 
and sound reasoning which they manifest, but also 
for the fr.ank and liberal tone in which social ques- 
tions are discussed, notwitlistanding that the author 
wrote at a period when religious differences and 
p.ai^ feelings blinded the judgments of men. M.’s 
ethics were those of Seneca and the other philoso- 
phers of ancient times, whose works ho had so 
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tliorouglily mastered ; and, judged from our'point 
ot view, Ills morality is that of a virtuous pagan 
merely ; but when ave bear in mind the tmmoil of 
civd war, and tbo consequent disorganisation of 
Eoeiet}', together aaatb the low ebb of literature in 
France at tliat period, avo must do justice to the 
great merit of the avriter, and the influences for 
good which his avritings exerted. SI. aa-as a constant, 
and occasion.ally a successful mediator between the 
part;,’ of Henry of Ii.aa'arro and that of the Guises, 
and stood in relations of friendship avith men of all 
creeds. He died in 1592, as an aa-oaved member of 
the Church of Homo, in avhoso doctrines he, pro- 
fessed imjilicit faith, notaadthstandin" the sccjitical 
bias avhieli he had through life been .at no p.ains to 
conceal. Numerous ctlitfons have appeared of his 
X's.ais, among aa-hicl^ ave m.a}- instance those of He 
Coste (5 a-ols. Hag. 1727), and Victor Lcclcrc (Paris, 
1S2G). Hc.arly 2U0 years after his deatli, the dis- 
covery avas made at Montaigne of the 113. of liis 
traa-cls, which was imblished at Paris in 177-1, under 
the title of Journal de. VoijaQc de 21. dc M. en 
2 >ar la iS’i/hac, ct T Alhimagnc, Translations 

of the jCaaoi? exist in almost all the Eurojaean 
languages ; the best English translation is that by 
Cotton. The best biographies of II. are by Griin 
(Paris, 1S55) ; Paycn (Paris, 1S5C) ; and Baylo St 
John (Bomb lSo7). 

lIOXTALCr'lsO, a town in the province of 
Siena, Conti al Italy, 22 miles .south-south-cast of 
the town of Siena, stands on a lull m the midst 
of v.alle_v.s, and enjoys a fine equable climate. Pop. 
75-10. The wine of IL is in higli repute throughout 
Tuscany. 

IIOIITALEIIBEP.T, Cn.tni,cj FoRnns. Comti; 
Dit, avas born in April ISIO of an ancient family of 
Poitou. His father avas created a |iccr of France 
under the llcstoration, and for a considerable time 
was minister of the French court in Sweden, llis 
mother was of the Scottish family of Forbes, to 
avliich circumstance may bo ascribed ll.’s remark- 
able familiarity avith the English language, and his 
intimate hiiowlcdge and strong admiration of the 
social and political institutions of Engl.and. Although 
his more advanced studies were carried on in the uni- 
a-ersity of P.vris, a considerable part of his youth avas 
spent in Sweden ; and the first work by avhich he 
avas brought into notice, avas a p,amphlet on Sweden, 
which ho published in his nineteenth year. On 
the death of his father, hi. succeeded to his honours, 
and to his scat in the Chamber of Peers. But his 
earliest public appearance avas in what may be trulj- 
considered as the great l.abour of his life, a joint 
effort in which ho associated himself with the Abbe 
Lacordaire (q. a-.) and other friends, for the purpose 
of taking advantage of the recent charter, by estab- 
lishing a free school for Catholic cduc.ation, inde- 
jiendent, as avcll of the university, as of all other 
state influence. An attcmiit on the p.art of the 
pohee to interfere arbitr.irily avith this project, 
became the subject of a trial before the Chamber of 
Peers, avhich JI. rendered memor.ablo by his first 
speech, one of the most brilliant upon record, and ,a 
clear foreshadowing, not alone of the eloquence, but 
of the bold and uncompromising earnestness in the 
cause of Ids church and of the common interests of 
religious liberty, avhich have const-antly characterised 
his later c.arccr. Of the struggle of the C.atholic 
party in France against avhat they regarded ns the 
arbitrary monopoly of education avhich avas claimed 
for the university, IM. was for many yc.ars the leader 
and the champion ; and in the various avorks in the 
j-reparation of which ho employed all his leisure 
from public duties, his Life of Si Lli-xibeth of 
Hungary, his Life and Times of Si Anselm, and. 


•above all, in an appeal On the Duly of Catholics on ike 
Question of Freedom of Educalion, avhich he avTote 
during a adsit to the island of jMadeira for the 
recovery of his health .in 18-13, ho never ce.ased to 
ada'oeate the same principles. After the revolu- 
tion of ISIS, hi., true to his former professions, 
aa-as one of the first of his party to accept ot the 
new state of things, and to use the actual means 
at his disjiosal for the furtherance of the views 
avhich he had consistently ada-ocated. Ho avas 
elected member of the National, and afterwards 
of the Legislative Assembly ; and for a time 
contrived, avhdo he continued the same lino of 
policj- .03 regards church interests, to give a general 
6up])ort to the government of Louis Napoleon as 
president of the republic. His first break avith th.ot 
government a\as on the question of the iiroposed 
confiscation of the Orleans property ; and after the 
coup d'etat of December, the breach bcc.omc irrecon- 
cil.oble. From that tune, hi. continued to be the 
imjilac.oblo assad-mt of the arbitrary repression of 
public opinion which characterised some measures 
of N.apoleon III. ; and the brilliant and enthusi- 
n.sticall}' admiring pictures, avhich in his Political 
Future of Eugtaud. he has drawn of its social and 
political institutions, derive much of their vigour 
from the coax-rt but p.ilp.ahle contrast avith the 
condition of France avhich iiointsthem all. Besides 
numerous .articles contributed by him to the Revue 
des EeuZ’2Ivnile<y the Eucyclopidic CathoUque, and 
the Currc.-./Kindauty he also w rote : L'A venir poUtique 
de V Anglvterrc (ISo.'i) ; /.<s Moiurs d'Ocvulvnt depuis 
Si Ecnoit jusqu' a .'1 jhninnl (ISfiO — 1807 ; English 
tr.ansI.ation, 5 voL. 1801 — 1S07) ; L'ne Xation in 
dvuil, la Putogne lu 1801 ; L’Eglisc lihrc dons I' Elat 
tihre (1803) ; Le Papi <1 la Pohgnr (1804), &c. Ho 
died 1.3th March 1870. See Memoir by hirs 
Olipliant, 2 a-oK. (1872). 

MONTA'NA, a territory of the United .St.atcs, 
formed in 1801, eatending from hat. 45“ to 49° N., 
and lone. 104° to 1)0' W. It is mostly to the east 
of the Ilocky Mouiitains, and is bounded, N. by 
British America, \V. by W.ashington and Idaho, S. 
by Wyoming, E, by Dakot.a. Its average length is 
470 mile-', it.-, aaer.ige bri.idtli 275 miles, and its area 
14.3,770 sq. milc.s, or 92,010,040 acres, of avhich, in 
1870, 81,074 aaerc under ciiltiv.ation. M. h.as great 
mineral aaealth, not jet fully taken ada-.antage of, 
including gold, silver, galena, copper, coal, and 
jirccious stones. Its j ield of bullion in 1800 w.as 
a-.alucd at 510,500,000; in 1874,94,000,000. It is 
exceedingly avcll avatered, the chief rivers being the 
Jlissouri and Yclloavstone, avith their aflliients, ami 
the Golumbi.a. M. is rem.ark.ably well adapted for 
gi-,azing. Pop. (1870) 20,59.5, chiellj- miners. 

mONTA'NUS, a celebrated hercsiareli of tho 
c.arly Christian Chmcli, ava-s a I’hij-gian by birth, 
.and m.ade his lirst ]iubhc apiie.arancc about 100 A.D., 
in tho village ot Ard.abar, on the confines of I'hrygi.a 
and Mysia. He aa-as brought up in heathenism, 
but embraced Christianity avith all tho fanatic.al 
enthusiasm for avhich his countrymen aa-ero notqd. 

M.’s 8t.and-point aa as, in theory, tho exact opposite 
of tli.at occupied by the Gnostic sects ; yet, in 
practice, it leal to a similar exclusiveness and 
sectarianism. Ho believed in the constancy of 
supran.atural phenomena within the church. Tho 
miraculous clement, p.articularly tho prophetic 
ecstasy, -aa-as not remoa-cd ; on tho contrary, tho 
necessity for it avas greater than ever. Ho con- 
sidered those only to bo true or perfect Christi.ans 
avho possessed the inavard prophetic illumination of 
the Holy Spirit — they were the true church ; and 
the more liiglily gifted were to bo looked upon as 
the genuine successors of tho apostles, in preference 
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to the mere outwardly cousecrated bishops. Thus, 
they formed a religious aristocracy, as arrogant as 
the Gnostics ; the difference between the two 
simply being, that the Montanists prided themselves 
on a kind of inflamed inspiration, and the Gnostics 
on a calm and serene illumination of the reason. 
Neither party wdshed to recede from the Catholic 
Church, but rather to exist as an esoteric body 
■witliin its jiale. It was persecution, caused, no 
doubt, by their own insolent obstinacy, that forced 
them into a sectarian course. M. did not meddle 
directly with the creed of the church ; in fact, he j 
was not a thinker, nor a man of almost any import- i 
ance intellectually. His efforts were confined to 
stirring up the Christians generally to fresh religions 
life — to a belief in a fresh otitpouring of the Holy 
Ghost i At first, M. contented himself with pre- 
dicting fresh persecutions, exhorting men to greater 
strictness and lioliness of life, and annoimcing 
judgments to come upon the persecutors ; but his 
idea of his own mission afterwards became more 
exalted, and he claimed to be in a very special sense 
a prophet of God — the org.in chosen by the Holy 
Ghost to purify, enlighten, and advance the church. 
Among the things on which the Montanists laid 
stress, was an ascetic mode of life, scorn of perse- 
cution, and love of martyrdom ; connected with 
these, and, indeed, flowing from them, w.as an 
aversion to second mamages, and to the restora- 
tion of the LiPSCP (q. v.). Like other enthusiasts, 
they also were firm believers in the near approach 
of the Millennium (q. v.), and in the personal 
advent of Christ. Two ‘ prophetesses,’ Priscilla and 
Maximilla, were associated with M. in his work. 
A decree for the expulsion of M. and his followers 
from the communion of the Catholic Church 
was issxied by Bleutherus, Bishop of Rome. The 
Montanists at once proceeded to organise them- 
selves as a distinct sect. They found a singularly 
able apologist in Tertullian (who became a Montanist 
about 200 A.D.), and continued to exist till the Cth 
•century. 

MONTABGIS, a town of France, department of 
Loiret, is situated at the junction of the canals of 
Orleans and Briare wnth that of Loing, 40 miles 
east-north-east of the city of Orleans. M. has some 
cloth and leather manufactures, and considerable 
trade in corn, cattle, &c. Pop. (1872) 8104. In its 
vicinity is an extensive forest of the same name. | 

MONTAUBAN (Lat. Mans Albamis), a town ! 
of France, c.apital of the department of Tam-et- 
Garonne, is situated in a rich and beautiful country 
on a plateau between the rivers Tam and Tescou, 
32 miles north of Toulouse. It is the seat of a 
bishop, has a fine cathedral in the Italian style, 
finished in 1739, built on the site of a still older • 
monastery, the Mans A urcolus (Golden Hill), and ' 
is a well-built, handsome town. The houses are 
mostly of brick. Besides having considerable 
manufactures, it c.arries on a great trade in wine, 
grain, leather, &e. M. was founded in 1144 
by Count Alphonse of Toulouse, became the 
seat of a bishop in 1317, embraced the Reforma- 
tion in 1572, and suffered severely in the civil 
w.ars th.at ensued. It has acquired historical cele- 
brity as the great stronghold of the Huguenots. 
Protestantism stiU exists here, and maintains both 
an academy and a theological college. Pop. (1872) 
16,635, nearly one-half of whom are Protestants. 

3IONTBELIARD (Ger. Mompdpard), a toTO 
of France, in the department of Doubs, 36 miles 
north-east of Besancon. It lies in a vaUey between i 
the Vosges and Jura Mountains, is surmounted by 
an old chateau, now used as a prison, and carries on 
manufactures of cotton goods, hosiery, and silks, 
fill 


Clocks, watches, and agricultiu-al implements are 
also made. Pop. (1872) 5755. 

MONT BLANC, the highest mountain in 
Europe, and, according to the latest measurements, 
15,781 feet above the level of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is one of the Graian Alps, and is situated in 
the department of Haute-Savoie, France, close to 
the Italian frontier, and 37 miles south of the east end 
of the Lake of Geneva. The vales of Chamouni 
and Mountjoie lie on the west, and thosp of Ferret 
and Allee Blanche on the east side of it. The 
waters which spring from its western slopes are 
dr.ained off to the Arve, and thence to the Rhone, 
while those which rise on the east side are feeders 
of the Dora B.altea, a tributary of the Po.'" It has 3 
snow-clad peaks, and 36 glaciers, of which 16 lie on 
the north, and 20 on the south side. The highest 
summit is a narrow ridge 50 yards by 16, called La 
Basse du Dromedaire, covered with firm snow, and 
very steep towards the north. In 1760, Saussure 
offered a prize for the discovery of a practicable 
route to the summit of Mont B., which was gained, 
in June 1786, by Jacques Balmat, a giude. S.aus- 
sure himself ascended the mountain the following 
year j and the same feat has' since been performed 
by many, especially since Albert Smith published 
the well-known pictorial and dramatic description 
of his ascent in 1851. 

MONTCENIS. SeeCEXis. 

MONT DE PIETE, c.iUod in Italy Moste di 
PietA, a charitable institution, the object of which 
is to lend money to the a’ery poor at a moderate 
rate of interest. It had its origin at the close of the 
medieval period, when all such transactions were in 
the hands of usurers, to whom the necessities of the 
poor were but an inducement to the most oppressive 
extortion. The earliest of these charitable banlcs 
appears to have been that founded at Padua in 
1491, which avas so successful as to lead, according 
to contemporary awiters, to the closing of the 
Jeavish banlrs in th.at city. The first opened at 
Rome avas imder Leo X. ; and the Roman Monti di 
Pietii. ore confessed to have been at all times the 
most successful and the best managed in Italy. 
The institution e.xtended to Florence, Milan, 
Naples, and other cities. The princiole of all aa-as 
to ada’-ance small sums on the security of pledges, 
but at a rate of interest barely sufficient to cover 
the working expenses. Should any surplus remain, 
it avas to be expended for charitable purposes. The 
Mont de Piete system aa-as introduced .also in Spain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and the Netherlands. In 
1873, there aa-ere in France 46 Monts de Piete, mak- 
ing yearly loans of 60,000 francs. It formed the 
model of the Loan Fund Board of Ireland, estab- 
lished by 6 and 7 Viet. c. 91. See PAaa-NBr.OKiSG. 

MONTBBE'LLO CASTE'GGIO, a village of 
Northern Italy, in the proa-iuce of Paa-ia, 23 miles 
east-north-e.ast of Alessandria. It stands in 'a 
plain on the banks of the torrent Schizzola. Here 
the Austrians were defeated by a French army 
under General Lannes, after a desperate conflict, 9th 
June 1800. The title of Duke of Montebello was 
conferred on the a-ictorious French general five years 
later. In May 1859 the Austrians were again 
defeated here by the united armies of the French 
and Piedmontese. See Oasteggio. 

MONTE'-CAsi'NO. See Casino, Monte. 

MONTE'-CATI'NI, a village of Tuscany, situated 
on a spur of the Apennines, 29 miles avest of 
Florence, derives its name from the boavl-shaped 
hiU on which it stands. It is of a-ery ancient origin, 
and was formerly called Castello. In the close 
a-icinity of the town are the famous mineral springs 
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of srmn ’inmc, in liigli repute for their curative Valence. It stands on the slope of a hill covered 
I-roprrlif^, ocpcoially in diseases of the liver and with vineyards. There are factories for silk and 
(iig.-'tioii. llxccliont accommodation can he had hy cotton goods; tanneries, &o. Pop. (1872) 7737. 
visitois both in private establishments and those TiTro-vm-ntar /sTTcrm/anT j. ■ • , 

under covornraent direction. procession 

vT/avTi’ r^Trr r r ti xr i • Of the Eton boys, on \\Tiit-lucsday, to a certain 
.ArONTLCinAEO,a toamofNorthcrnR.alj-,m ^ jlfmdcm) known as the S.alt Hill, near 

vf'; 00 » I'O’Sl't on the doubtless so c.alled 

J, '‘Ui Llnoso, in the centre of an nmplii- because certain of the boys levied tribute (for salt, 

■ °r "i-'oe ^ 1*0 chief manufacture as the plnaase went) from every person present, and 

r “ r "t ' ’ . ''^'■0 <^efooted here ^ven frU any chance passer. Those juvenile tax- 

* 'Cl • . ffiithercrs were attired in fancy dresses of silk. The 

iMONTE CHRI STO, a ^all island, belop^ing ' Ian" and queen, besides many members of the 
I to itvaly, ilG miles south of Elba, It consists of a I nobilit}', frequently honoured the procession with 
tnonntam of granite 1983 feet above the level of the their presence ; and on such occasions, as much as 
son, and is uniniiabitcd^ except b}* v. ild goats aud £1000 has bcc-n collected, which was given to the 
ether aninials. inacccasihlc oxce]»t by one senior scholar to siqiport him at Cambridge. The 

narrow^ landing-place, hi. C. has given name to origin of tlie custom is unknown. It was discon- 
Eiimri's s wcII-knouTi novel. tinned in 1S47. 

T\Tn'Nn'T’XTT?'r:T>A /< 


iModona. laOsTand oS , MONTENE'GKO (‘Black Mountain;), called 

iis a volunteer under his uncle, Ernesto, Count natucs rpnxAf.oiiA, and by the Tiirlra 

:Moutocuculi, in 1G27. Burin" the Tliirtv Years* t»rce names expressive of the 

AV.whe found m.xny opportimitie.s of distinguishing 

lumself, received raiiid promotion, and w.-is employed S'tuatcd botuecii the rm-kish cj’alcts of 

in v.arious services, mUitary and diplomatic ‘in fosm^ .and Albania, and separated from the Adriatic 
10.-.7. he w.a 3 sent to support the king of Pol.and, "'jrro'v strip of land known as the Circle of 

John Casimir, against the Swedes and PfiUdcxy It contains .about 

which he did witi, great efibet, compelling Rf,kf.c/y miles, and is ever^'horc inount.ainous, 

tomakeneaeowilhV-ol.aiul ami tbeinoniitaiiis _ being in most cases clothed with 


which he did witI, great efibet, compelling Rfikf.cA- « cvcr^'liorc inount.ainous, 

to make peace with Poland, and to break I^isalliaiici Wsfref I-'"" 1" l’"’*? ""'f c othed with 

avith the Swedes. In the following year, lie was M I I, ’ r'" '' 

made .a lield-m.ar.di.al, and was sent t5 .aid the D.anes >» tl>c north, is 8500 

ag.ain.st the Swedes, in which ako he was eminently 

aiicocssful. In IGCO, ho commanded the .anuy sent 

to oppose the Tnrl:s, who had broken into Transvl- i ‘ ‘,® cnnntry 'vill n'lnut of, but in au extremely 


feet, and Kntsh Korn, in the cast, 0.300 feet above 
sca-lcvel. Agriculture is prosecuted to the iitiiiost 
extent the country will admit of, but in au extremely 


to oppose the Turks, who had broken into Transvl- " V ’ -n cauvmciy 

vania, and tkilfully kept them in cheek till the r"‘n»t' ' <-• '‘uiiuer. Pho jirodiicts are 

arriv.al of the Pronch, with whose assistance he won Europuan countries in the same 

the great battle of St Gottluard, on the banks of the !^.V‘ i ' r “ feu in.ac i (q. v.), one of the most 
P.aali, 1st August IGGl-tho lli^t decided triumph - •» ' " nnoomiuou. 

of European tactics and discipline over the mere , "'“'•''I’- 

mimhors and daring of the Ottoman hosts. AVhen rul'L . • ar mi r ii 

the w.ar broke out botweeu France and Holland, , ""n.T-, o 

in which the emperor took p.art with HoUand, m! contains only 1 J(W iuh.abitaiits. t ettigiie or Cottinji, 
received the command of the impcri.al army in fft of C^vernnunt, contains between twenty 
1072. He took Bonn, and notwithstanding the ? convent and 

cndc.avours of Turenne to prevent it, circctcd a f''® Montenegro. The 

junction xrith the Piiiico of Orange. In 1G75, ho ^ "'■° ’•"".'‘H®'! i t>‘® '•J' huts, 

was opposed to Turenuo on the Rhine, and they compose them, are rarely provided with chim- 

spent four months in raanrcuvres in w-hich neither "®y®- elevate,! districts are more 
could gain any advantage. After this canipai"n *",^Pl’e^'‘aiice than ci en the mud liovels of Ireland. 
M.spcStthe rem.ainder of his d.ays .at the imperm „ ^Ic®fcnegniis or 3 /, ni.agorzes are Slaves of 
court and in the society of learned men. He was ^lic feervian r.acc, and unniher .about 130,000. They 

himself a man of lc.aniing and various accom- "'V®?"’ "T ■‘"’“"'‘i’ 

pli.shments, and has left works on the .art of w.ar "'•'‘"J-. f®'f ® •■■nent'st tin iiiseh es, n Inch are per- 
on the Turkish w.ar, and on the war of 1GG4, .and tbo hereditary obh.g.atmu of .avenging 

also sonnets. The Emperor Leopold made him ’ ®,®®'’l®,' ^’”'"® ®’^® ^"P' 

.a prince of the empire, .and the 'king of N.aplS ■'‘'•n •''^® c®®® ve.wly for 

bestowed on him the duchy of Mclfi. "lie lost liis T I"' '"p • V'Pl"'" m,™-" *''T ‘f 

life by the f.aU of a beam as he w.as entering Li iz ‘®''' ®®"f®“p’ “"‘I 

with the imperi.al court, ICth October IGS1.° H.s ^l.e pmsts, arc unable to read 

■n-rJfinffo -vt-rv^ *i • • 1 Tx. 1 * 1 or write. In 1S4I, Bc\( ral schools were established, 

l>oFfscrio(o^"^ and the art of printing introduced; but the 

fofnk Turing so unsettled state of the cTiii.try h.as hitherto pre- 
-ast^nskTed bftoNatfn^ 'otc*! i-aproi cm, iit. 'llie.r language Is a 

under the title of ConlLsdW/lSilS "Vci l’^Y8^-l''th"°f 

TiT/av'rw'r'/a T>Aar o . . o ... tlio non-umted Greek Gluircn. In 18/1 the lirst 


was translated into L,atin, and puhli^hc I at Vienna ' , \7 "®c, ■ 'ap is a 

under the title of CoiimicsdariiW, in 1718. ’ I"'®® ®®/ ®V r'l T*'' T i7-i tr°r e 

TLrr\-KTrn 7 ir>r\ T>Anr t/ho non-umted Greek Church. la 18/1 the first 

...1^ .. 41 „ n f flonnslnng newspaper in M. was o.^tahlishcd. 

j’-'P -i ’®, ovlh co.ast of the isl.and of Jama:c.a, PMlkal Divisions and Gonrnmfnt. — M. is dixdded 

Wed bofi p®’’?®"!''-, ® larboiir into the .bstnets of M. Proper, and Brda or Zjeta, 

ard ‘I®Iv‘’‘Iv‘I I'T “ '»ttory, cach o£ thcso being subdivided into four ‘naliies’ 

'ilnre +lnn 1 00 y”™® Or dcp.artnicnts, and tlicso are further subdivided, 

Tinrt Pomilafinn^l^ clear the c.ach subdivision having its own horeditaiy chief. 
5000 ^ P ‘ variously stated at from 4000 to Some ishands in the Lake of Scutari .also belong to 
T\T^>rm-f.TT-*TAT^ . , Montenegro. Until 1851, the head of the govem- 

' ancient town of Prance, ment was the Yladika (‘metropolitan/ or*sihritual 

m the department of Brorao, about two miles from chief*), who, besides liis proper office of archbishop 
ilic ieft bank of tlie Khonc, and 20 miles south of aud ecclesiastical superior, was at the same time 



cHef rnler, lawgiver, judge, r.cd militaty leader. 
This theocratic administratiou becaae (1C!)7) here- 
ditary in the Petrovitch family, hut as the vladika 
cannot marry, the dignity was inherited through 
brothers and nephews. Since 1S51, the two oinces 
have been disjoined, and the adadika is restricted to 
his ecclesiastical office, while the cares or govern- 
ment devolve upon the ‘Gospod.ar’ (‘hospodar’) 
or lord, though the common people stiU apply to 
him the title ‘ sveti gospoda.r.’ which properly 
belongs to the vladika alone. The vladiira Pietro 
PL (1S30 — 1S51) established a senate of twelve 
members, elected from the chief families of the 
coimtry, and in this body the executive power was 
vested. ilfext to the vladika in ecclesiastical 
affairs is the archimandrite of the convent of 
Ostroc. The other public officers, as the Secretary 
of State, the Chancellor, and the local judges, are 
appointed by popular election. From time to time, 
an Assembly of all the adult males of the country 
takes place in a grassy hollow near Cettigne, the 
capital; bnt the powers of this assembly are very 
undefined. For defraying the expenses of govern- 
ment, taxes are levied on each household, the 
income thus raised amounting to 40,000 Austrian 
florins, or £406S. Besides this, the prince receives 
from Russia a subsidy of SOOO ducats (£3733), and 
from France one of 50,000 francs (£1930). As the 
^Montenegrin, even when engaged in agricultural 
operations, is always armed with"” rifle, yataghan,.and 
pistols, an army of 26,000 men can be summoned on 
the shortest notice, and in desperate cases, 14,000 
more troops can be raised. Their intense love of 
independence, and heroism in the defence of their 
country, is worthy of the highest respect; but out 
of their own country, they are savage barbarians, 
who destroy with fire and sword everything they 
caimot carry off. 

There is little trade in M., yet hides, wool, 
venison, dried and smoked fish, mutton and goat 
fiesh, bacon, lard, &o., are exported in considerable 
quantities. These goods are carried to Cattaro by 
the women, aided occasionally by mules, for, owing 
to the absence of roads (a precaution against inva- 
sion), carts are unknown. Austrian and Turkish 
coins form the currency, as M has no mint of its 
OTvn. 

History . — M belonged in the middle ages to the 
great Servian kingdom, but after the dismember- 
ment of the latter, and its conquest by the Turks 
at the battle of Kossovo (1339), the Montenegrins, 
under their prince, who was of the royal blood of 
Servia, maintained their independence, though com- 
pelled to relinquish the level tracts about Scutari, 
with their chief fortress of Zabliak, and confine 
themselves to the mountains (1435). In 151G, then- 
last secular prince resigned his office, and trans- 
ferred the government to the vladika. The Porte 
continued to assert its claim to M., and included it 
in the pashahk of Scutari; but the country was not 
conquered till 1714, and on the withdrawal of the 
Turks soon afterwards, it resumed its independence. 
In 1710, they had sought and obtained the protec- 
tion of Russia, the czar agreeing to grant an annual 
subsidy on condition of their harassing the Turks 
by inroads, and this compact has, down to the pre- 
sent time, been faithfully observed by both parties. 
Another part of the agreement was, that the arch- 
bishop or vladika was to be consecrated by the 
czar. In 1796, the Prince-bishop, Pietro I., defeated 
the Pasha of Scutari, who had invaded JL, -with 
the loss of 30,000 men ; and for the next quarter- 
century we hear no more of Turkish invasions. The 
Montenegrins rendered important aid to Russia in 
1S03 against the French in Dalmatia, and took a 
prominent part in the attack on Ragusa, the capture 
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j of Ciirzola, nnd other nchievements. Pietro 11., 
I who ruled from 1S30 to 1351, made great efforts to 
' civilise his people, and improve their condition. 
' He established the senate, introduced schools, and 
! endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to put an end 
■ to internal feuds, and predatory expeditions into 
the neighbo-aring provinces. Some Turkish districts 
having joined M., the Turks attacked the latter in 
1332, but were repulsed. A dispute with Austria 
regarding the boundary resulted in a war, which 
was terminated by treaty in 1340. In 1351, the 
last prince-bishop died, and his successor, Danilo L, 
separated the religious from the secular supremacy, 
retaimng the latter under the title of Gospodar. 
This step caused the Czar Nicholas to -withdraw his 
subsidy (which avas renewed, and the arrears paid, 
by the Czar Alexander II.), and the imposition of 
taxes thus rendered necessary, caused great con- 
fusion. This was taken advantage of bv the Turks, 
who, under Omar Pasha, inv.aded the coimtry; but 
the intervention of the Great Powers compelled a 
treaty, February 15, 1353. DanUo went in vain to 
the Paris conference in 1357, seeking the recognition 
of Sk as independent. In 1360, the Monteneorins 
excited an insurrection against the Turkish rufe in 
the Herzegovina, which was soon suppressed, and in 
return they were so hard pressed by the Turks, that 
they were glad to agree to a treaty (1362), bv -n-hich 
the sovereignty of the Sublime Porte over M. was 
recognised. Fresh complications caused M to de- 
clare war against Turkey in Jan. 1875, but a com- 
promise was effected. M,, however, supported the 
insurrection against Turkey that broke out in the 
Herzegovina a^little later, and in July 1S7G declared 
war once more. 

MOHTES'O'TT]^, a smaU village of Northern 
Italy, 26 mUes west of (Jenoa, where the Austrians 
were defeated by the French in a great engagement 
on the 12th April 1796. 

MOHTEPULCIA'HO, a city of Italy in the 
province of Siena, 56 miles south-south-east of 
Florence. Pop. about 3000. It stands on a high 
mountain, and is surrounded by medieval walls. 
It has a fine church and several palaces. It is 
supposed to occupy the site of an Etruscan city of 
great antiquity ; and numerous Etruscan remains 
have been excavated in the neighbourliood. The 
wines of hi. are famous throughout It.aly. 

MOHTEREA'LE, a town of S. Italy, in the pro- 
sdnee, and 14 m. H.W. of the to-wn, of Aquila. Pop. 
5014. It stands on a hiU in the midst of a vast 
plain, and has several elegant churches. There are 
vast chestnut-groves near M, which furnish the poor 
inhabitants -with the chief article of their subsistence. 

SIORTEREATJ, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Mame, at the confluence of the 
Seine and Yonne, 4G miles south-east of Paris, -with 
which there is communication by steam-boat. The 
manufactures are earthenware and leather. Here, 
in 1419, Je.an-sans-Peur, Duke of .Burgundy, was 
assassinated, at the instigation and in the presence 
of the Dauphin, afterwards Charles YII. ; and in the 
immediate vicinity, Hapoleon, Feb. IS, 1814, gained 
his last victory over the allies. Pop. (1372) G424. 

MOH TEREY', the most thriving city of Horthem 
Mexico, capital of the state of Yuevo Leon, on the 
San Juan, a tributary of the Rio Grande, 175 miles 
west of MatamOras. It is well paved and clean, 
stands on a broad plain, 1G2G feet above sea-level, 
and is surrounded by beautiful gardens and 
orchards. Pop. in 1369, 13,500. From its situation, 
its facilities for commerce are great ; and it is the 
entrepot for the transport of American goods from 
the Rio Grande, to the inland states of Durango and 
Zacatecas. In the war between the United States 
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r.nil M. cn-pitulated, 24th September 1S4G, 

rfi'r a Fie^o of four days, to the American forces 


under General Taylor. 

MONTE EC's A, the Mans Sylmrs of the 
arcients, is the highest mountain in Europe after 
Jlont Llanc. It is situated in the angle where the 
'.ve~t end of the Pennine meets the Lepontic Alps, 
and sejiaratcs the canton of Yalais from Italy. The 
nrirthern portion of the mountain is highest, .and 
forms nine peaks, the highest of which is forked .and 
pr’ohiitous, ,and attains an altitude of 15,210 feet 
a!'0\a- sea-leveL Many attempts were made to 
a,rrud this pealc, hut none were successful tiUllSBS. 
The mountain appears to consist of mica-slate, in 
some jilaces alternating with gneiss. It is rich in 
metallic ores, and several mines of gold, copper, and 
iron are worked. E'he highest mine is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet above sea-level, and in the 
region of perpetual snow. Rye ripens np to an 
elevation of 0000 feet ; and the vine is found as far 
up as .3200 feet ; but there is a diflereDcc of nearly 
1000 feet in the altitude of the corresponding vege- 
tation on the north and south sides. 

jrO'XTli SAKT’ A'NGBLO, a city of Southern 
Ital}', in the province of Fogsia (formcrl3' Capita- 
nata), 2S miles north-east of Foggia. It stands on 
one of the Gargano group of hills, at a height of 
2790 feet, and has numerous fine churches. It is 
famed for its exquisite hone}', gathered from the 
odoriferous .alpine plants of the mountain. Pop. 
14,936. 

IMO'NTE SAN GIULIA'NO, a town of the 
island of Sioilj', province of Trapani, situated on a 
liigh mountain 4 miles east-north-east of tlie town 
of Tr.apani. On the mountain (anciently Eryx) 
are the remains of a once famous temple of Venus. 
Pop. 6200. 

5IONTI2 SA'RCHIO, a town of Southern lUly, 
in the provineo of Beuevontd, 13 miles north-avestof 
Avellino, on the'-torrent Correo. Pop. 5600. 
i MONTESQTIIEtr, CiiAitias he Secondat, 
Baeoit de la BiihDE et de, one of the most cele- 
brated authors and political philosophers of Ikance, 
hom ISth January 1089, at his father’s chfiteau of 
Bride near P-ordcaux, and descended from one of the 
most distihg lislied families of Gulenne. In lus 
youth he avas a hard student of jurisprudence, lite- 
rature, and philosophy. His love of the chassical 
authors was so great, that at the ago of twenty he 
composed a work intended to shew that they did 
not deserve eternal damnation for being pagans. In 
1714, he avas .appointed a counoUlor of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, and tavo years after, president 
of the parliament. His first (published) aamrk was 
his famous Eeltres Persanes (Par. 1721), in which, 
in the cli.aracter of a Persian, he ridicules, with 
exquisite humour, and clear, sharp criticism, the 
religious, political, social, and literary life of his 
countiynnen. Although he did not spare the Aca- 
demy in these Leitres, he avas admitted a mem- 
ber of it in 1728, and aa’onld have been admitted 
sooner, if Cardinal Fleury had not objected on the 
ground of liis jests against religion. In 1726, M. 
resigned his office in the parliament of Bordeaux, 
and spent some years in foreign countries. In 
England, he spent two years, during avhich he was 
much in the company of Lord Chesterfield, and avas 
treated aadth the greatest respect by the most dis- 
tinguished personages. After his return to Brbde, 
he published his Considerations sur les Causes de 
ia Grandeur el de la P&cadence. des Romains (Par. 
1734), a masterly view of Roman history, expressed 
in a sententious, oracular, and angorous style. It was 
followed,' after a long interval, by his dialogues 
dc SijUa et de Lysimague (Par. 1748), published 


under an assumed name, in which the motives and 
feelings of a despot are slcilfully analysed. In 
the same j'ear appeared lus great work, on which 
he had been engaged for twenty years, the Esprit 
dcs Lois (2 vols. Geneva, 1748), in which it was 
attempted to exhibit the relation between the laavs 
of different countries and their local and social 
circumstances. It was immensely popular. No 
fcrauir than twenty-two editions avere published in 
eighteen months, and it was translated into a'arious 
European languages. The Esprit dcs Lois is a won- 
derfidly good book, considering the age in which 
it .appeared. 'Without adopting Voltaire’s hyper- 
eulogistic criticism, that ‘ avhen the human race had 
lost their charters, ^lontesqiueii rediscovered and 
restored them,’ it may be said that it was the first 
work in avhich the questions of civil hberiy were 
ever treated m an enlightened and systematic 
manner, and to M., more than to any other man, is 
it owing that the science of politics has become a 
favourite subject of study avith the educated public. 
M. died at Paris, 10th Febrnaiy 1755. The collective 
editions of his works are numerous, amongst which 
may be mentioned the complete and careful ones by 
Anger (8 vols. Par. 1819), by Destutt de Tracy and 
Villemain (8 vols. Par. 1827), .and by Lefeba’re (2 
vols. Par. 1839). 

MONTE VI'HEO, Sax Felipe de, the capital 
of the republic of Uruguay, in South America, ia 
situated on the north shore of the estuary of the 
Rio de la Plata (which is hero 60 miles wide), and 
132 miles east-l)3’-sottth from Buenos A3ircs. It 
stands on a small peniiisula, and is surrounded by 
a wall and fortification.s. Tlie houses arc mostly of 
one story, with flat roofs. Tlie only public buildmgs 
worthy of notice are the cathedral and the town- 
hall. The climate is healthy ; but, ns there are no 
rivers near the town, water is scarce, and it is only 
obtainable from wells, or by collecting rain-water 
in cisterns. The bay or liarbonr, which is about Si- 
miles long by 2 broad, I'rescnts excellent facilities 
for building wharfs, docks, &o., is sheltered from all 
but the sontb-west gales, and averages 16 or 17 
feet in depth. The trade of M. V. is extensive ; the 
exports consisting of wool, hides, hair, tallow, salt 
and dried beef, bones, &o. ; and the imports, of 
cotton and woollen fabrics, hardware, also flour, 
wine, spirits, and other provisions. The chief trade 
is with Gieat Britain, hi. V. has steam-commnni- 
cation witli the United States, Rio Janeiro, Britain, 
and. Genoa, and besides these, carries on a consi- 
derable trade with France, Spain, La Plata, and 
Italy. The population in 1862 (inclusive of the 
small suburbs of Cordon and Aguada) was 4.1,765; 
and in 1872, 105,296. In 1871, 1502 vessels, of 
739,607 tons, entered and cleared from the jiort. 
The imports for 1872 .amounted to about £4,000,000 ; 
and the exports to about £3,350.000. For the his- 
tory of M. V., see Ur.UGUAV. 

MONTEZUMA, the name Of t^vo of the 
emperors of Mexico. — M. L, the most .able of the 
Mexican emperors, ascended the throne about 1437, 
and soon after, commenced a war with the neigh- 
bouring monarch of Clialoo, which resulted in the 
annexation of that langdom to Mexico. Tlatelolco, 
Culhixeas, and Tzompahuacan were next annexed. 
Seme reverses which his arms now suffered, led to a 
confederacy of the Tlascalans and two other power- 
ful tribes against him ; but in the war which fol- 
lowed, M’s arms were again signally triumphant, 
and the territories of the conquered tribes increased 
the domain of the now aU-powerful Montezuma. 
After several other snocessful wars, he died in 1471. 
— M IL, the last of the Mexican emperors, before its 
subjugation by the Spaniards, succeeded to the 
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throne in 1S02. Ho had distinguishod liimself ns a 
avarrior during tho reign of liis predecessor, nnd 
after liis accession, carried tho terror of liis arms 
to tho frontiers of Nicaragua and Honduras, llo 
was at tlio same time a member of tho priestly 
order, nnd did not demit his functions on Ins 
ncccssion. Ho devoted Ins chief attention to the 
improvement of tho Ians, nnd of tho internal 
, administration, nnd displayed his t.asto for pomp 
nnd luxury by tho magnilicenco of his household 
nrr.angcraents, nnd a profuso embellishment of his 
Cajiifil. Tliis necessitated heaaw taxation, a\hicb, 
combined avith tho strictness of Ids ndministration, 
led to continual revolts among his subjects, especi- 
ally those avlio had lately come under his sway. 
When Cortes landed in hlexico arith his small army 
in IfllO, hi., blinded by an old jiroiihccj', nnd by the 
strango nppc.aranco of the ina-nders, ncknoaadcdgeil 
them ns beings of a auiiorior order, nnd as liis 
in.astors (see CotiTis). Tho inhabitants of Mexico 
hna’ing risen ngainst Cortes, tho latter caused hi., 
aadio avas then his prisoner, to appear in order to 
pacify them; but being avnunded nccidciit.ally by a 
stono flung from nmongsl the crowd of his own 
subjects, ho so kceiilj* felt tho indignities aadiich ho 
had sufTored, that he repeatedly tore tho dressing 
from his aaonnd, nnd soon nfler died, Juno 30, 
1020. Some of his children adopted tho Christi.an 
religion, nnd his eldest son received from Charles V. 
tho title of Count of hlontoruma. One of his descen- 
dants aaaas a-iceroy of hlctico from 1097 to 1701. 
His hast descendant, Hon hinrsiho de Tontel, Count 
of hlontcruma, aaaas banished from ,‘ipain by Fer- 
dinand VII., nnd nfterav.ards from Mexico, on nccount 
of his liberal oiiinioiis, nnd dic<l at New Orleans in 
1830, 

hlONTPERRA'T, fonncrly an indejumdcnl 
alnchy of Italy, betaaeen I’iialiiiniit, hlilan, and 
Genoa, now fonniiig jiart of tho kingdom of Italy. 
It consisted of taao separate jiortiiiiiB, C.asale niid 
Acqui, Iving betaveen tho hlaritime Alps and the 
I’o, and liaving an area of oaer RKKI square nulrs. 
'JIio capital avas Casale. hi., after the iloavnfnll of 
the Frankish empire, avas ruled by its own mnr- 
graa'cii till the begimiiug of tho 1 Itl'i c( nturj'. This 
illustrious house for a long time disputed tho 
roa'crcignty of I’icilmont aaith tho Hoiiso of R.aa'oy, 
nnd sent to tho cnisades more heroes than any other 
Boa-creign houso in Europe, hlcmbcra of the family 
ruled fimultaneously in M., Iliessaly, nnd Jeni«alem. 
On the death of tho Marquis .Tolm I. in 130.1, his 
Bister, lolandc or Irene, aa ho avas Eiiqiress of Con- 
Bt,antmojde, Bueceeded to hi.; nnd her Becond sou 
liec.amc the founder of tho himily of hlenlferrat- 
Fnlmologus, avhich became extinct in l.'iS.’l, and M. 
pa-ssed to the Gonragas of hlantux In 1031. the 
dukes of .Savoj- obtained possession of a portion of 
hi., nnd ill 1703, avith tho consent of the Gtnnan 
Emiicror, tho remaining portion passed umUr their 
Bway, nnd aaas incorporated aaitli their own domi- 
nions. 

hIONTr01lT,the name of n noble rrench house, 
descended, acconliiig to the most pixdjablo opinion, 
from Baldwin, Count of Flniidcrs, nnd Judith, 
daughter of Charles tho B.ald. AM.auin 2d, Seigneur 
do hloiitfort [a little town hctaaocii I’aris nnd 
Chartres] is the iirst of tho family mentioned in 
historj'. Ho lia-cd in tho first half of tho 11th 
centuiy. His son, Suiox Ist, had for his third a\ifo 
Agnes, daughter of Richard Coiiito d’Evroiix. Hu 
left four sons, of avhom only Ajiauri dth had issue. 
The grandson of this Amaiiri, Siaiox 3d, Biim.anicd 
tho paid, Comto do hlontfort and Evtoux, married 
Amicie, daughter of Robert do Beaumont, Earl 
of Leicester. His second son avas tho famous 
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Simon 4tb, Comte do Montfort, and Earl, of 
Leicester, subsequently Comte do Toulouse. This 
nobleman, so conspicuous in tbe terrible crusade 
ngainst tho Albigcnses (q. v.), avas bom about the 
year lloO. In llOS, ho avent to Palestine at the 
head of a troop of French knights, but failed in 
doing anything ngainst tho Saracens, and avas 
obliged to return. In 1202, ho joined the 4th 
crusade, avhich, howca'cr, had no religions dcsim at 
all (see Crusades), in consequence of aa’hich hL 
abandoned it. In 1209, ho took part in tho aamr of 
extennination ngainst tho Albigcnses. He signal- 
ised himself by his relentless ferocity, and his 
brilliant successes, but avas killed by a stone at the 
siege of Toulouse, 2oth Juno 1218. 

MONTFORT, SLaioN de, Harl of Leicester, 
the fourth son of the preceding, avas bom in 
Franco about 1200. Tho title of Ikirl of Leicester 
came to him by his grandmother, Amicie do Beau- 
mont, sister and heiress of Robert Earl of Leicester, 
but lie did not directly or immediately inbent it, 
for, during the reign of King John, it avas liomo by 
Raiiulf, Eail of Chester. .Some time after tho death 
of Raniilf, M. came to England, nnd offered his 
Bcrviccs to Henry 111. Already ho enjoyed a great 
repuhition ns a avnrrior, and Henry ai as so liiglily 
pleased avith the young French noble, that ho con- 
ferred on him tho title' of Earl of Leicester. Little 
did Henry think that the atranger avas to prove 
ngainst himself a great founder and cbamjiion of 
English constitiition.al liberty. Ho married Elinor, 
sister to King Heniy HI., nnd tho youthful widow 
of that Karl of Pembrolco to whom, more than 
to any other, tho peoido of England owe 'M.agna 
Chart.a. After this in.arriago— avhich avas viewed 
with disfavour by the king— Do M. became a stead- 
fast advocate of tlio English Charter, nnd of the 
liberties of tho iicople. After a-isiting the East, bo 
avas Bent by the icing to nndcrUako tho command of 
Gascony. In 1237, tlio king’s debts avero so great, 
nnd tho rapacity of his foreign relations so unbear- 
able, that the people avero in a state of insurrection. 
Tho b.arons assembled, nnd, under the direction of 
Ho M., held the celebrated jiarliamcnt at Oxford. 
They passed statutes to enforce tho proa-isions of 
^Ingnn Charts. Tho king sworo to observe them, 
but sent forthwith to tho pope praying to be 
absola’cd from his oath. Tho bull of absolution 
arrived. Henry Bct his barons at defiance, shut 
himself up in the Tower, nnd nppc.skd to Louis of 
I'rancc, England avas now in arms. Tlio avholo 
middle cla's looked nji to Ho M. as their champion 
nnd leader, nnd tho avar began avith tho battle of 
Norlbnmjiton. Tho avnrs of the barons, under Do 
M., h.svo been sniicrficlallj- vieaved but ns tho strife 
of turbulent nobles, aaho, in tho absence of foreign 
av.arfare, employed tbcmsclvcs in getting up a 
contest at home. I/itcr researches, however, haa’o 
Blicavn that but for the Btniggles of Do M. 
and tho barons, tho concessions at Runnj-mede 
avoiild Ima'o been a mere avorlhlcss p.srchmcnt. 
At Lcai’cs, tho royal forces avero sign.slly discAm- 
litcd, nnd tho king taken caplia’e. A French 
chronicler, who praises Do JI. ns ‘ noble, cbiv.alroiis, 
and tho ablest man of tbe age,' cxjircssly adds that 
he aaas ‘ backed by the general favour of tho people,’ 
aaho at this time avero so ‘unspeakably trampled 
under foot, nnd deprived of nU their liberties.’ Tho 
conditions exacted from tho king avere, that ho 
should obscra-o hlagna Clmrta and the Charter of 
the Forests ; bo moderate in his c.xpensea nnd 
grants, until his old debts aaerc paid ofh nnd he avas 
cn.ablcd to live on his own property, avith out 
oppression of merchants or tho poor ; nnd that 
Englishmen only should be ohosen counsellors. No 
noav pretensions were introduced, even at this 
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moment of trimnpli, and the constitutional maxim king’s visor at the eye, Henry II. was home insensible 
of respecting tlie jierson of the king was carefully from the CTOund, and so continued for eleven days, 
ujiheid. The queen (Elinor of Provence), who was when he died. M., although blameless, left Prance' 
in France, now occupied herself in collecting a large and soon after embraced Protestantism in England! 
army. To deliberate upon the measures to be 1 On the commencement of the rehgious wars in 1562* 
adojiled at this great crisis, -writs were issued to the he returned to his native country to support the 
shenffs, in 12Gj, by De M., directing them to retm-n Protestant cause, add defended Rouen with great 
two knights for each county, and two citizens or bravery. In the third religious war, he was one 
ljurgc=Ees for every city and borough; and from of the leaders of the Protestants, and gained many 
this time may be clearly dated the recognition of advantages over the royalists in Languedoc and 
the Commons as an estate of the realm in parlia- Bearn. During the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
ment. Guardians had been appointed by the b^irons he happened to be at Paris, and owed his escape to 
to watch over the execution of Jlagna Charla, but the swiftness of his horse, and fled to England. In 
fifty years of encroachment on the part of the April 1573, he appeared off Rochelle with a small 
crown, convinced De hi. that a stronger and more fleet, but failed in accomplishing anything, and was 
enduring security W(^u]d be to commit the care of obliged to retire. Next year, at the head of a 
constitutional freedom thenceforih to the people band of Huguenots, he landed in Normandy, and 
tliemselves, whose interests the barons thus iden- commenced war there ; but being compelled at last 
tilled with their own. Mr Blaauw, who, in his to surrender the castle of Domfront, he was carried 
Barons’ War, presents De hi. almost for the first to Paris ; and .although the general to whom ho 
time in his true character, adds, that ‘ it should be surrendered had assured him of his life, he was 
an honest pride to us in after-times th.at English beheaded, .after long imprisonment, 27th May 1574. 
liberty thus owes its birth to the noblest p.arentage, Brantome describes him as naturally the most non! 
confidence ill the people.’ A second war broke out, chalant and pleasure-loving of men, but that, when 
and this time the popular c.ause was weakened by once he had mounted his saddle, there was not a 
defection and treachery. Prince Edward (after- more daring or vigil.ant warrior in all Christendom, 
wards Edw.ard I.) encountered the barons at Eves- t ■ 

ham, with a greatly superior army. When defeat Y , James, a minor British poet, 

was inevitable, the gi-eat loader refused to flee. He , ® Moravian preacher, was born at Irvine, 

‘fought stoutly like a giant for the liberties of -Ayrshire, November 4, 1771, and .at the age of seven 
England,’ but fell, overwhelmed by numbers. The sent to the Moravian settlement at Fulneok, 
death of De IM. filled the whole hand with raourninir. near Leeds, m order to complete his education for 
Like Cromwell, whose career in many respects eiie Moravian pastorate. At Fulneok, the course of 
resonibles his own, he was denied a grai’e by the ®eems to have been too severe in its character 

royalists, his head being sent to Wigmore Castle for the young poet; the imaginative side of his mind 
and his mutilated limbs to different towns ; but the “no'ived no recomition, and it was only by 
people bewailed their dead champion, and the cler<ry stealth that he read Cowperis poems and Eohinson 
pointed to his glorified spirit in heaven. The m- Much of his leisure time at school w.as 

lluonoo of De I^I. was felt after his death. No baron composition of verses and of music, 

was executed for bearing arms against bis sovereign ^ which he took much delight. In 1789, he ran 
and although the Oxford Statutes were formally ye.ars of various employment, 

rescinded, their spirit rem.ained. See Life, by M. engaged as clerk to Mr Gales, editor of The 

Praift-lifnn . flv.y'l ,7- H T-... Tr»_ __i? ShfiRcld, JRefllSteV^ fOF wlliflb lift !?nnTi ItPO’.on frt ttrrifft 


Creighton (1870) ; .and Simon dc Monifort hy Pauli ^«Ofler, for which he soon began to -write 

translated by Una M. Goodwin (1870). ’ P®ktical articles. In 1794, he commenced a news- 

TiTm«.Tm/--nT-r.TT-r, t -r- , paper of his own. The Sheffield Iris, which he con- 

IVTn Tv TiirOTiKTTT^P .T.imrrfc TT.'rTTvrxT-r. 4.: a x„ _.i:x j.:n -lortr — i -i -r-. 


MONTgtOLriER, Jacques ExiEjpi: and Joseph tinned to edit till 1825, when he retired. During 
^Miciiael, t yo brothers, distingiushed as the the period of his editorship, M. was twice subjected 
inventors of the first kind of Balloons (q. v,). They to fine and imj)risonment, by government. In 1795, 
were the sons of a celebrated ixaper-manufacturer at he was fined £20, and sentenced to three months’ 
Annonay, in the department of Ard^che, and early imprisonment, for printing off some copies of a 
^^aged themselves in the same branch of industry, miserable ballad in which government suspected 
Etienne, after a few successful experiments with the th.at sedition lurked, and in 1796, he was fined £30, 
balloon, repaired to Paris; hut though his discovei-y .and imprisoned for six months, for giving an 
created a great sensation, and was folloaved out in account of a Shefiield riot. He received a govern- 
pr.aotice hy many eminent men, he obtained little ment pension of £150 in 1835, and he died at 
pecuniary aid in carrying on his experiments, and his own house in Sheffield, April 30, 1854. His 
at length retired to his native town, where he principal works are — The Wanderer of Switzerland 
resumed the manufacture of paper, and died at (1806) ; 77te West Indies (1809) ; The World before 
Servieres, in 1799.— His elder brother, Joseph, the the Flood (1812) ; and The Pelican Island, and other 
sharer of his labours and his gloiy, was a man of Poems (1827). A collected edition of his minor 
much genius and little education ; but the two poems appeared in 1851 ; and in 1853, his Original 
brothers ^ were fitted to supplement each other’s Hymns for Puhlic, Private, and Social Pevotionj 
deficiencies, and together they made many discov- closed the series of his publications, 
men, were both received as members of the His poems are melodious, full of picturesque 
French Acadeiny, Joseph invented the hydraulic description, and the gentlest human feeling. The 
&c., and in the latter part of personages introduced in his poems are, however, 
his life, filled a post in the department of Arts and only shadows, or touched with the faintest colour of 
JIanufactures. He died at Paris in 1810. character. But he claims a well-defined position 

MONTGOBIEHY, Gabriel, CoaixE de a French favourite poets of his country by several 

knight of Scottish extraction, and an oflicer in the hynons and minor poems, and by his exquisite 

Scottish Lifeguard of the king of France was bom Home, which commence the third part of 

about 1530. At a tournament given, 30th June 1559, West Indies. 

MONTGOMERY, Robert, a preacher and 
with i hUip of Spam, the king insisted upon young verse-maker, who has gained notoriety, if not fame, 
M. entering tue lists -with him. M. reluctantly com- was bom at Bath in 1807. He graduated B.A. at 
plied, and the shaft of lus broken lance entering the Oxford in 1833, M.A. in 1838, and was ordained in 
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1S35. In 1836, he became minister of Percy Street by astronomers to ivhich this name is applied, as 
Episcopal Chapel, London : he aftern-ards removed the tropical or periodic month (27 days, 7 hours, 43 
to Glasgorv, rrhere he preached for four years, but minutes, 4’7 seconds), reckoned from the moon’s 
returned to London, and resumed ofnee at Percy passing the equinox till her return to the same 
Street Chapel in 1^3. He died December 3, ISoo. point ; the nodal month (27 days, 5 hours, 5 
IL’s u-orks comprise a large number of volumes in minutes, 20 seconds), from ascending node to 
prose and verse, on themes more or less sacred- He ascending node ; the anomalistic month (27 days, 
is best known by his poems. The Omnipresence of IS hours, IS minutes, 37 seconds), from perigee to 
the Deity (1828) has passed through 20 editions, perigee ; and the solar month, which is the twelfth 
But his celebrity may be said to have died with part of a solar year, consisting of 30 days, 10 hours, 
him, and his works have already become p.art of the 29 minutes, and 4 seconds. Distinct from aU these 
lumber of libraries. This result has been brought is the civil or calendar month, fixed by law for ordi- 
about to some extent by the judgment which nary piuposes, and consisting of a fixed number of 
Macaulay passed upon The Omnipresence and other daj’s— from 28 to 31— according to the particular 
works by this author. month. The calendar months, with the number of 

MOHTGO’MERY, a city and the capital of days belonging to each, are as follow ; 

Alabama, United States, is on the left bank of the n«je nim 

Alabama Pjver, 415 miles above Mobile, at the head 1‘ . . 31 7 . July, . . 31 

of steain-boat namgation. The city is very hand- ’ ^"“^ieapjears.) 23 a September, ‘ m 

Eomely built, with elegant residences and gardens 3. Jlarch, . . 31 10 . October, . . 31 

on a cluster of hula, on one of which is a handsome 4. 4pril, . . .30 11 . November, . ,30 

state-house. It has a law-school, several academies, f ' ‘ ' , • ■ 3* 

fourteen churches, five banks, four papers, marble- ' 

works, iron-foundries, and is one of the largest See also the separate months under their own heads, 
cotton-marts in the state. M. is connected with The names by which the months are desimiated 
four lines of railway. It became, in ISCO, the throughout Christendom were given them ^y the 
capital of the Confederate States, and continued Homans; and though Charlemagne in the 9th c., 
to be the seat of government until, on the secession and the French Directory in the end of last con- 
of Virginia, it was removed to Pachmond. Pop. in tury, attempted to substitute descriptive epithets, 
1870, 10,533. the old-established names continue to be preferred. 

MOXTGOMERYSHIPvE, an inland county of MOHTHOLOH, Cn.VELES Tnisr.Ui ni:, Oomte, 
Korth Wales, between Shropshire on the E., and aftenvards Marquis de, descended from an ancient 
the \\ elsh counties, Merioneth and Cardigan, on French family, was bom at Paris, 1782. At the 
the W. Area, 483,323 statute acres, of which age of ten he entered the navy, but exchanged it 
only about 80,000 are under tillage ; pop. (1871) for the army in 1798. His rise was rapid. He 
67,023. The surface is almost wholly mountainous, displayed great zeal on behalf of the First Consul 
a large portion consisting of ble.ak elevated moor- in the revolution of ISthBrumaire, in the canaoitv 


3, 3Iarch, 

4. 

5. May, , 

6 , June, 


(leap years,} 29 

. . 31 

. . . 30 

. . 31 

. . 30 


7. July, 

8 . August, 

9. September, 

10. October, 

11. November, 

12. December, 


a large portion consisting of bleak elevated moor- in tlie revoTnfcion of IStbBminaire, in the capacity 
lands j but toward the English border, there are of chef ^escadron. He served in a number of cam- 
several warm, fertUe, and wml-wooded valleys. The paigns, and was severely wounded at Waf»Tam. 
Severn, the Vymwy, and the Eovey are the prin- iNapoleon made him his chamberlain in 1809.° He 
cipal rivers. The county belongs almost entirely to was made a general of brigade in 1814, and appointed 
the basin of the Severn. The mineral wealth of M. to the chief command in the department of Loire, 
is not great, but copper, lead, and zinc are procured. On Hapoleon’s abdication, hi. remained in France, 
and millstones, slates, and limestone are quarried, but held aloof from the Bourbons. Ko sooner had 
On the uplands, the soil is poor, and suited princi- the Emperor escaped from Elba and landed at 
pally for mountain pasture ; but in the valleys, grain Frejus, than M. hastened to join him. He was 
and flax are raised, ^ Cattle and sheep, and the pure present at AYaterloo, and accompanied Hapoleon 
breed of YTelsh ponies called ‘ Mermis,’ are reared, to St Helena, continuing his devoted attentions • 
The Welsh-flannel manufacture is extensively car- to him till he breathed his last, and being named 
ned on in the county. The capital is Montgomery; in his will as one of his trustees, spared no exertion 
pop. (1871) 1285, from which the county received its to carry its prorisions into effect. Along with 
name, and which was so called from Eoger de Mont- General Gourgaud, he published M6moires pour 
gomery, Earl of Anmdel and Shrewsbury, who, in servir d VHisiolre de France sous Fapolcon, Ccrits 
1093, recaptured the town and castle which had d Ste.-H6Une sous sa diclte (8 vols. Far. 1823). 
been wrested during the previous year by the He afterwards published a work entitled F^cUo de 
Welsh from the founder, Baldwin, beutenant of the la Captivite de Ste,~mUne (LoncL 1847). In the 
Marches to William the Conqueror and William proclamations which Louis Napoleon issued on his 
Eufus. The county.sends one member to the House landing at Boulogne in 1840, !&L was named chief of 
of Commons. The county business is carried on at his staff, and on this account he was condemned'by 
Welshpool and Newto^vn alternately. There is an the Chamber of Peers to 20 years’ imprisonment; 
excellent trade in cattle and horses. Ofia’s Dyke but he was afterwards pardoned. He died 2l8t 
traverses the south-east comer, August 1853. 

MONTH, originally the period of the moon’s MONTI, Yincexzo, the great regenerator of 
revolution round the earth. If this is reckoned modem Italian poetiy, was born lOfch February 
from the position of the moon among the stars to 1753, in the Homan province of Ferrara, and studied 
her return to the same position, the period is called in the university of Ferrara. On the termination 
a sidereal month, and consists of 27 days, 7 of his studies, he repaired to Home (1778), where the 
hours, 43 minutes, 11-^ seconds ; but if from new patronage of friends obtained for him the post of 
moon to new moon, it is longer, being 29 days, 12 secretaiy to the pope’s nephew. During his abode 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds ; this is called a synodic in Rome, he became involved in a bitter squabble 
month (see Moon). The latter period forms one of with Alfieri, whose fame as the master-tragedian of 
the three natiual measles of the lapse of time, and, Italy was then high in the ascendant — a fact wliich 
notwithstanding that its efficiency depends on tho may have been unpalatable to hi., in consequence 
^atc of the atmosphere, it ranks next to the day in of the failure of his own dramatic attempts. The 
importance. There are several other periods used assassination of Basville, the republican envoy of 
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i rnr.cf. .-'.(Tjr lorl to JI. a snliject for liis poem, La 
Ln^i'.ldirn. Hia two Bucceeding poems, tlie j)/u«o- 
(jo'iia aii'i tile I'eroniade, contained tlie bitterest 
invectives against France and Bonaparte; but on 
tile apiicarance of a French army before Borne, if., 
vnth the inexcusable inconsistency which charac* 
terised las pnhtical conduct throughout, hastened 
to cipouse tlie cause of France, and to invoke the 
prot'ction of Bonaparte. M. was Ehortly alter 
j appointed secretary of the Cisalpine Bircetory ; and 
I in 1TS9 repaired to Franco, where he undertook 
i the trauilation of Voltaire’s poetic.al works. On 
I irtiirning to Italy, ho was appointed professor in 
the univerdiy of Baada; and in 1S05, on Bonaparte 
! being proclaimed Icing of Italy, M. was appointed 
I st.ate histcrio,graphcr._ On the fall of the Empire, 
Itf. became the eulbgist of the Austrian possessors 
of his country. In the midst of all these pohtical 
vicissitudes, he pursued with vigour his studies of 
the classics, and accomphshed one of his greatest 
ivories, the translation of the Iliad into Itahan 
verse, hi. died at Milan, 13th October 1828, of 
an apoplectic stroke, and was sincerely lamented, 
notwithstanding the many opponents his hasty 
susceptibility had created in life. The best editions 
of his works are those of Milan (1825—1827, 8 vols.), 
and his Opera Inediie c Bare (hlilan, 1832—1833, 

5 vols,). hi. had a warm admiration of Dante, and 
partook, in some degree, of the spirit of the great 
master. His chief worlcs are distinguished by sits- 
t.ainod giwndeur of imagery and diction, by daring 
flights of imagination, and by the delicao}^ elevation, 
and fire of the sentiments expressed. They are too 
numerous for separate notice, but the best of them 
rank among the noblest productions of Italian 
genius. 

-MONTI'LDA, a town of Spain, in the modem 
province of Cordova, and 20 miles south-south-east 
j of the city of that name.- It stands on a hillside 
rising from the south bank of a tributary of the 
Xeufl, Manufactures of coarse linen and earthen- 
ware are carried on, and oil-mills are in operation. 

A famous wine is grown in the vicinity. M. is 
the birthplace of Gonzalo de Cordova, the ‘Great 
Captain.’ Pop. 15,000. 

MONTdOIB ST DENIS, the war-cry of the 
old Icings of France, said to be as ancient as the 
d.ays of Cloids, and from which the king-of-arms, 
hlontjoie, who had exclusive jurisdiction in France, 
derived his title. 

MONTLU^ON, a town of France, department 
of Allier, is picturesquely situated on a hiU on the 
right bank of the Cher, 40 miles west-south- west of 
Moulins. It has some coarse cloth manufactures, 
and trade in corn, wine, and fruits. It has also 
plate-glass manufactories. Pop. 
(1872) 18,951. At a distance of 10 mUes are the 
wells of Neris-les-Bains, celebrated in the time of 
the Eomans — of whom many traces are left — and 
still much frequented by invidids. 

MONTIMARTRE. See Pauis. 
MONTJIOEENCY, Akxe, first Due de. Marshal 
and Constable of France, bom March 1493, belonged 
to one of the oldest and greatest of the tfoble 
of France. He received, it is said, the name of 
Anne from Iris godmother, Anne of Brittany. 

He distinguished himself by his gallantry and mili- 
tary skill in the wars between Francis L and the 
Emperor Charles V., and was taken prisoner along 
with his sovereign in the battle of Pavia, which 
ivas fought against his advice. He afterwards 
became the leader of the French government, 
shewing great ability in matters of finance and 
diplomacy, and was made Constable in 1538; but 
his rough manners made him an object of dislike to 


many; and the suspicions of the kinv h.i,-in(r ],ecn 
aroused against him, he was suddenly bani>^hed from 
court m 1541, and passed ten years on his estates 
till the accession of Henrj' H., when he came avain 
to the head of affairs. In 1557, he commanded°the 
French array which suffered the terrible defeat of St 
Quentin, in which he was fciken prisoner. Durinv the 
minority of Charles IX., M., with the Duke of Guise 
and the Marshal St Andre, composed the famous 
triumvirate which resisted Catharine de’ Medici. 
In 1562 and 1567, he commanded the royal army 
against the Huguenots, and m both wars gained 
victories over them, but received a fatal wound at 
St Denis, and died at Paris on the following dav. 
12th November 1567. 

MONTMORENCY, Hexei, second Due de, 
grandson of the famous Constable de Montmorency, 
bom at Chantilly, 30th April 1595. His godfather 
was the great Henri Quatre, who always called him 
his ‘son.’ IVlien he was 17 3 'ears of age, Louis XIH, 
niade him Admiral, and he defeated the Huguenots 
in Languedoc, and took the Isle of Ee from those 
of EocheUe. He afterwards gained other victories 
over them, and in 1630 received the chief command 
of the French troops in Piedmont, where he defeated 
the Spaniards, for which he received a marshal’s 
baton. Unhappily for himself he ventured to oppose 
Eichelieu, who had always been his enemy, and 
espoused the cause of Gaston, Duke of Orleans ; for 
this he was declared guilty of high treason, and 
Marshal Schomberg being sent against him, defeated 
him at Castelnaudary, and took him prisoner. Sl., 
although almost mortally wounded, was carried to 
Toulouse, sentenced to death by the parliament, and 
notwithstanding his expressions of penitence, and 

the most powerful intercession made for him for 

example, by King Charles 1. of England, the pope, 

the Venetian Eepublic, and the Duke of Savoy 

was beheaded, 30th October 1632. M. was distin- 
guished for his amiabflity and the courtesy of his 
manners, as weU as for his valour. 

_ MONTO'RO, a town of South Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Avellino, built partly on the slope and 
p.artly around the base of a hill, 12 miles north of 
Salerno. Pop. 4721. It forms the central point of 
several villages, and has large markets and some 
linen and cloth manufactures. 

MONTORO, a pleasant town of Spain, in the 
modem province of Cordova, built on a rocky ridge 
around which winds the Guadalquiver, 26 mUes 
east-north-east of Cordova. It contains one of the 
best hospitals in Andalusia. Hardly any drinkable 
water can be obtained within the town. The heights 
in the vicinity are clothed with ohve plantations, 
and oil is largely exported from this quarter. 
Woollens and earthenware are manufactured. Pop. 
10,500. 

MONTPE'LIER, the capital of Vermont, United 
States of America, is on the Winooski River, 
215 miles north-north-west of Boston. It is a 
picturesque village, with a handsome state-house, 

7 churches, 2 banks, 4 newspapers, iron-foundry, 
flour-mills, and manufactures of carriages, hats, 
lumber, &c. Pop. (1870) 3023. 

MONTPELLIER (Lat. Mons pessulamts or 
\pxidlariim), a city of France, in the department of 
H4rauH. in 43° 36' N. lat., and 3° 50' E. long. Pop. 
(1872) of the town alone, 46,523. Seen from a 
distance,' M. has an imposing appearance, from 
the number of its towers, steeples, and cupolas ; 
but although its suburbs are clean and well built, 
the interior of the old town disappoints expecta- 
tion, being chiefly remarkable for its crooked, dark, 
narrow, and duty streets. The pubUc walks, 
known as those of the Peyrou, and some of 
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the other more elevated points, afford glorious 
views, embracing the Mediterranean, the Alps, 
the Cevennes, and the PjTenees. The most note- 
worthy buildings are the cathedral, the theatre, the 
exchange, the Hall of Justice, the prefecture, the 
observatory, and the university. The last, which 
was founded in 119G, is composed of three faculties 
— ^thatof medicine, founded in the 12th c.^by Ara- 
bian physicians, and still ranking among the best in 
Europe — that of the exact, and that of the physical 
sciences. M. has a botanical garden, the oldest in 
Europe ; a public library of 50,000 volumes, and a 
pharmaceutical school ; admirable museums, natural 
history and fine art collections, &c. The industrial 
products of M. are pigments and other chemical 
preparations, brandy, liqueurs, perfumes, soap, 
corks, sugar, cotton, wooUen, and fine leather goods ; 
and the trade, which is very important, includes, 
besides these articles, wine, seeds, olive-oil, and 
fruits. Kailways to Marseille, Cette, and other- 
ports, besides various canals, facilitate commercial 
and social intercoui-se, and few cities of the empir e 
hold out greater attractions in regard to intellectual 
cultrrre than Montpellier. Its geographical position 
has led to its being selected as a ]uace of residence 
for consrrmptive patients ; but tlie extreme clearness, 
and even sharpness of the air in the more elevated 
par-ts of the town, the occasional occurrence of the 
icy wind known as the Mistral, and the sudden 
accession of overpowering heats, woidd seem very 
materially to counteract some of its long reputed 
advantages, 

jjtONTEEA'L, the largest city of Lower Canada 
and' of British America, lies in lat. 45° 31' N., long. 
73’ 35' W., on the left bank of the St Lawrence, 
18(1 miles above Quebec, and 200 below Lake 
Optario, 400 from New York, and 2750 from 
Liverpool. Its eastern suburb, wliioh is now an 
incorporated village, called Hochelaga, was origin- 
ally the site of an Indian village of the same 
name, discovered in September 1535 by Jacques 
Ca-rtier ; and it is from lus admiring exclamation at 
the view obtained from the neighbouring hill, that M. 
(corrupted from Mont Eoyal) derives its name. | 
The westernmost permanent settlement which the ; 
French obtained in Canada, it was under them 
merely an outpost of Quebec, and continued to be 
such under British rule till 1832, when it became 
a separate port. Since then, the rapidity of its 
progi-ess has been astonishing. By the deepening of 
the shaUower p.arts of the river above Quebec, M. is 
vnow accessible to vessels of over 3000 tons biuden, 
find drawing from 19 to 22 feet. Its harboiu, lined 
with wharfs for a mde and a quarter, at which 
125 ships could lie at one time, is, from its inland 
position (90 miles above the influence of the tides), 
perfectly safe. Situated at the head of the ocean- 
navigation of the St Lawrence, M. has naturally 
beoome the dSput for the exports and imports of aU 
the Canadas. At the same time, the obstruction to 
vessels sailing further up the river, caused by the 
rapids, has been surmounted by magnificent canals. 
The canals connecting M. with Lake Ontario have 
looks of 200 feet by 45, with 9 feet of water on 
the sills ; the locks of the Welland Canal are 
rather smaller. As M. lies also near the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and St Lawrence, it is in 
immediate connection with the vast lumber-country 
adjoining the .former river and its tributaries; 
while a eanal has been projected to connect the 
Ottawa, through Lake Nipissing, -with the Georgian 
Bay in Lake Huron, which, if carried out, will 
probably bring thO produce of the north-western 
states, as well as of Western Canada, through 
M., as it would give sthem an outlet to the ocean 
between 200 and S00\ miles sborter than by the 
SS2 


Erie Canal. But even at present, while naviga- 
tion is open, an extensive daily traffic is carried on, 
by steamers and sailing-vessels of every description, 
with Lake Ontario and the Ottawa district, as weU 
as with the Lower St Lawrence ; and the ships of 
the Montreal Ocean Steam-ship Company, by aid of 
a subsidy from the Canadian government, keep up a 
weekly communication with Liverpool, while at 
the same time the harbour is constantly crowded 
with vessels from other foreign ports,. After the 
navigation of the St Lawrence is closed, the ocean- 
steamers find a harbour at Portland, Maine, which 
is connected ivith M by a railway of 292 miles. 
This line belongs to the Grand 'Trunk Eailw.ay 
Company, and crosses the St Lawrence at M. by 
the celebrated tubular Victoria Bridge, the length 
of which, including its two abutments and 24 piers, 
is above a mile and three-quarters. By the lines of 
the same company, M. has railway communication 
with Upper Canada, the western states, and Lower 
Canada, while the Intercolonial Eailw.ay opens up 
communication with Halifax and St John. Several 
other lines afford direct communication with all the 
important cities and towns in New York state and 
the states of New England. The position, there- 
fore, of M. as a centre of commerce is perhaps 
unequalled, and its rapid advance in consequence 
has placed it, within' the last few years, among 
the first commercial cities of the Amei-ioan con- 
tinent — second perhaps only to New York. Its 
exports, imports, and duties collected during the 
four years previous to 1SG2 were as follows : 1S3S 
— exports, £684,688 ; imports, £2,450,815 ; duty col- 
lected, £334,7 68. 1859 — exports, £G0S,952 ; imports, 
£3,110,714; duty collected, £467,248. 1860— ex- 
ports, £1,204,143 5 imports, £3,060,802 : duty cpl- 
lected, £490,770. 1861 — exports,£2,0S3,147j imports, 
£3,239,515 ; duty collected, £478,695. For the 
year ending June 30, 1870, these items had attained 
the following greatly increased proportions : Exports, 
£3,970,252 ; imports, £5,350,169 ; duty collected, 
£860,000. In 1873, the value of exports was 
£4,935,827 ; of imports, £11,064,129. The value of 
assessed property in 1873 was £12,712,230 ; in 1857 
it was only £4,609,097. The population has risen 
in like manner. In 1840, it was about 27,297 ; in 
1852, it was 57,716 ; in 1854, about 65,000 ; in 1861, 
90,323 ; and in 1871, 107,225. The number of sea- 
going vessels arriving in the port of M. in 1873 
was 422 ; in 1856, the number of sea-going vessels 
was only 232. The harbour is open on an avera,ge 
about eight months, from the latter half of April to 
the beginning of December. 

The most conspieuous building in M., which is 
perhaps also the finest church on the continent of 
America, is the Eoman Catholic cathedral. Built 
in the (lothic style of the ISth century, it com- 
prises seven chapels and nine aisles, and can 
accommodate between GOOD and 7000 people. It has 
six towers, of which the three on the main front 
are 220 feet in height ; and its chief window is 64 
feet high, and 32 broad. There are several other 
Eoman Qatholio churches belonging to the order 
of St Sulpice, to -whose members chiefly M. ow-es 
its foundation, and who still hold the seigniory 
of the island on which the city is built. Adjoin- 
ing the cathedral, is the seminary of St Sulpice, 
to ^which a largo addition has been built -within 
the last few years at a cost of £8000. The 
city contains also some of the largest conventual 
establishments in the world. The general wealth, 
indeed, of the Eoman Catholic Church in M. has 
grown enormous in consequence of the increased 
value of the property given to it during the early 
settlements of the French. The Church of England 
has recently erected, at an expense of above £20,000, j 
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a no^T■ catliedral, which is very chaste in style, 
though somewhat small for a metropolitan see. St 
Andrew’s Olnirch, the most important belonging 
to the Church of Scotland, is also a very chaste 
specimen of Gothic architecture, and cost about 
£10,0(10. At about the same cost, the Methodists 
have built a handsome church in the florid Gothic 
style. Besides the Roman Catholic college in 
College Street, St Mary’s College of the Jesuits, 
and a Baptist college, M. possesses an important 
university under the name of M'GIU College. 
Founded by a bequest of the Hon. James JI‘Gill°in 
1811, erected into a university by royal charter in 
1S21, and reorganised by an amended charter in 
lSo2, it has now, besides its principal, the dis- 
tingiushed naturalist. Dr Dawson, a staff of 20 
professors, and has ap attendance of upwards of 300 
students. M. is supplied with water by magnificent 
worles, which cost about £120,000. The water is 
brought from the St LawTence above the Lachine 
Rapids by an aqueduct five miles long to a pond, 
from which it is forced up by power derived from 
part of its Euiqjlus waters into reservoirs capable of 
containing 20 millions of gallons, and situated 200 
feet above the level of the river. Along the side of 
the ‘Mountain,’ there is a line of mansions, which 
command the view that astonished J. Cartier, and 
which may compare with the suburban mansions of 
the wealthiest cities in Europe or America. M. returns 
three members to the provincial parliament. 

MONTREAL, the large and fertile island on 
which the city of the same name is built, is 30 miles 
long, 10 miles at its greatest breadth, and contains 
197 square miles. Formed by the separation of the 
two channels by which the Ottawa issues into the 
St Lawrence, its surface, except at Mount Royal, is 
only diversified by gentle undulations, w'hich run 
from north-east to south-west, and are named 
Ootcaiix.^ The island forms a county, divided into 
two ridings, the East, or Hochelaga, and the West, 
or Jacques Cartier, each of which returns a member 
to the prorincial parliament. 

MONTRO'SE, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
and seaport on the north-east coast of Scotland, in 
the countj' of Forfar, and situated at the mouth of 
the_ river So ith Esk, about SO miles north-east of 
Edinburgh, and 40 miles south of Aberdeen. It 
stands on a level peninsula between the basin of the 
Esk (an e.xpanse 7 miles in circumference, and dry 
at low water) and the mouth of the river. A fine 
suspension-bridge, 432 feet long and 20 feet broad — 
erected in 182S— 1829 at a cost of nearly £20,000 — 
connects the towu with Rossie Island, which is 
again connected with the mainland by a small draw- 
bridge. The Roy.al Lunatic Asylum, opened in 
1868 at a cost of upwards of £30,000, accommodates 
about 400 patients. Between the town and the 
shore are the ‘Links’ or downs, among the finest 
in Scotland for golfing or cricketing. The harbour 
affords excellent accommodation to vessels of large 
tonnage, there being 18 feet of water on the bar at 
low'-water of spring-tides, and is one of the best on 
the east coast. Two lighthouses stand in a line on 
the north bank of the river, about 400 yards apart ; 
while a magnificent tower, named the Scurdyness 
Lighthouse, erected by the Board of Trade in 1870 
at a cost of nearly £2700 — exhibiting a clear white 
light, visible at nearly 20 miles distance — stands at 
the mouth of the river. Flax-spinning is the chief 
manufacture in the roivn, there being 4 factories of 
about 500 horsc-pow'er in the aggregate, employing 
upwards of 2000 hands, at a weekly cost of about 
£1500. There is also a large saw-mill, giving em- 
ployment to nearly 300 men and boys. Ship and 
boat building, formerly a staple trade of the town. 


has greatly fallen off. Education is well represented 
in the town — the chief institution being the academy. 
In 1875, 1751 vessels, of 108,773 tons, entered and 
cleared the port. Imports — coal, lime, slate, iron, flax, 
and manures ; exports — manufactured goods, salmon, 
herring, dressed wood, and agricultural produce. In 
1875, the total value, of trade was £404,453. Fop. 
(1871) 15,720. M. unites avith Arbroath, Brechin, 
Forfar, .and Bervie to send a member to parliament. 

MONTROSE, Jajies Gkahaji, first Makquis 
OF, belonged to a family that can be traced back 
to the year 1128. Its first notable member avas 
Sib Joun Ge.bme of Dundaff, who fell at the brittle 
of Falkirk, 22d July 1298. Early in the 15th c.. 
Sir AVilbam Graham married for his second wife a 
daughter of Robert III. Robert, the eldest son 
of this marri.age, avas ancestor of the Grahams of 
Ckaverhouse. The third Lord Graham, created 
Earl of Montrose by James IV., fell at Flodden; 
his eldest son at Pinkie. The next in succession 
became adeeroy of Scotland after James VI. had 
ascended the throne of England. His eldest son, 
John, avho succeeded to the earldom in 1616, 
married Lady Marg.aret Ruthven, eldest daughter 
of WiUiam, first Earl of Gowrie, and sister of the 
unfortimate nobleman who gtees name to the 
Cowrie Conspiracy. The issue of this union avas 
fia'o daughters and one son, J-ames, the ‘great 
Marjuis,’ aa-ho was born in 1612, according to 
tradition, in the town of Montrose. His mother 
died in 1618, his father in 1626. In the folloaving 
ye.ar, the boy avas sent to the university of St 
Andrews by his guardian and brother-in-law, 
Archibald, Lord Napier, son of the famous inventor 
of logarithms. He avas an .apt, if not an ardent 
student, and during the two or three sessions of 
his attendance .at college, acquired a very respect- 
able amount of classical knoavledge, besides exhibit- 
ing a genuine predilection for liter.ature, which 
the stormy character of his after-life never quite 
destroyed. In his 17th year, he married Magdalene 
Carnegie, d.aughter of Lord Carnegie of ICinnaird, 
on which occasion he had his portrait painted by 
Jameson, the pupil of Van Dyck For the next 
three ye.ars he lived quietly at Kinnaird Castle, 
pursuing his studies. On attaining his majority, 
he left Scotland, to travel on the continent, visited 
the academies of France and Italy, and perfected 
himself in all the accomplishments hecomhig a 
gentleman .and a soldier. On his return, he was 
introduced to King Charles I., but owing, it is said, 
to the machinations of the hlarquis of Hamilton, 
was coldly received by that monarch, and had 
no sooner reached Scotland, than he joined the 
ranks of the king’s opponents, which at this 
period comprehended the majority of Scotchmen. 
M. came back in the very year (1637) when 
the tumults broke out in Edinburgh on the 
attempt to introduce the Fr.ayer-Book. AVhether 
his conduct at this moment was the result of 
chagrin, or whether he was carried .away by the 
prevailing enthusiasm, or by the persuasions of 
craftier persons than himself, is difficult to sky. 
BaUlie speaks of his having been ‘ brought in ’ by 
‘ the canniness of Rothes,’ a phrase which appears to 
Mr Mark Napier to indicate that he was trep.anned 
with difficulty into joining the League. At anyrate, 
the youthful nobleman soon became to appearance 
one of the most zealous of the Covenanting lords. 
He was one of the four noblemen selected to com- 
pose the ‘ Table ’ of the nobility, which, along with 
the other Tables of the gentry, of the burghs, and 
of the ministers, drew up the famous National 
Covenant (see Covkmahts), sworn to by .all ranks at 
Edinburgh in the spring of 1638. M. was appointed 
in the following summer to agitate for subscriptions 
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in Aterdesnshire, vrhere the influence o: the ' flsrv spirits among the clersr, suvs Gnxlirie, 1 
Marqip of Huntly vras crercissd on the side cf • that then- hires might golW i£’ In the’xoUo-a-Ic; 



- . , . - rreqnentlv 

governor o: Scotland, tacy trere alivays lorced to | eiaminerh nothin; defluite had been proved a'-a''n=t 
disbani M. tivice mk the city c: Ab-erdeon. On them. The accniation that I.L had oS’red to th“ 
the tirst occasion (fl?th March), he comp-:llc-d the kin; to assassinate Arrvle, is not historicallv snb- 

inhabitants to subsaribe the Covenant, but did no ■ ‘ ’ — .. . ... _ 

injury to the city. 


His ‘ too great ’ humanity is 
even lamented by Eaillie. On the second (ilth 
3Iay), he imposed on the city a fine of 10.000 
merks; but though his soldiers pillaged the place, 
he honourably resisted the importunities of the 
nealots among the Presbyterian clergv. vrho vrished 
to expose it to the horrors of coufia;ration. Baillio 
again complains of his ' too great lenity in snarin; 
the enemy’s houses.’ The arrtval at Aberdeen by 
Ee.a of the Earl of Aboyne — Charles’s lieutenant of 
the north — svith some reinforcements, induced ^L 
to retreat, who was foUowod by the carl and the 
Gordon Highlanders. At Meaima Hill, near Stone- 
haven, a battle was fought (ld:h June) between the 
two armies, in whicil M. obtamed a complete 
■victory; four d.ays later, he was again master of 
Aherdcon, after a' fierce stra;;!e at 'the passage of 
tlie Dee. The chirens were ^rickca with alarm, 
expe-otin; S’me bloody punishment for their well- 
known Episropn’uan loamngs, but M. arrccably dis- 
appointed their fears. At 'a suls.-gwat penwh he 
W.-.S upbraided by the Committee of Estates for not 
having bume-l the town on this occasion. Xews 
of ‘the pacification o: Betiviok’ now arrived in 
Aberdeen, and te'rminated the stmg:Ie in the 
north. Charlcj inwted several of the'Covcnantia'’ 
nobles to meet him at Bervaclt, where ho was then 
holding hi® court, and to consult -with him about 
Scottish alTairs. Among those who went was iL. 
and the Presbyterians dated what they remrded 
as his ap.’stasy from that interview. Be that as 
it may, hts pohtical position was certainly diflo- 
rent after his return. In the General Assombly 
which met, August 13, lOoC. under the presidency 
of the Earl of Traquair, as royal commissioner, 
he showed st-mptoms of diiaflection towards the 
Covenant, and was the object of much popular 
obloquy. One night he is said to have found 
affixed npon his chambcr-door a pap-rr bearin; 
these words, /r.T-ic.'ur ermis, rsriij riici.'ur. The 
dissolutioa of the parliament, in June IWO. led 
to an open rupture between the king and the 
Covenanters, and lioth parties prepared to decide 
their quarrel by force of anus. The former 
assembled at York an army of fll.OOel horse and 
foot ; the latter another of flo.OU \ which, under the 
command of Leshe, crossed the Tweed. 21st Aucust 
IWO. M. was the first man that forded the stream. 
The successes oi the Scots, as is well known, soon 
forced Charles to summon a new j>3rli.".mcnt for the 


stantiated, and is intrinsically improhahle. During, 
the next two or three years, he kent aloof, out- 
wardly, from public afmirs, hut he had firndlv 
broken -with the Covenanters, and had privately 
ranged himself on the side of the kin;. The ci'vil 
war in Engbnd had now broken out. and -was bein; 
carried on •with dubious success. Charles and his 
advisers resolved to crush the Presbvterian leaders 
in Scotland, who were abetting the' efforts of the 
English P.arli.amentarians. In the sprin; of 1CI4, 
M,. now raised to the rank of mamnis. left OxforcL' 
where he had been residin; vrith his sovereim, 
and proceeded to Scotland to raise the ro-val5ts 
in the north. The battle of Marston Moor' for iv 
moment p.aralysed him, bat his resolution spse-Iily 
returned. He threw himself into the Hi;h!.ands. 
and after skulHn; about the hi)U for some' time in 
dis;uise, met .at Bl.air- Athol some Irish auxfliarics 
and a body of Hi'hlanders nndcr iiUIaster Maccoii 
Kcitachc hlacdonald, better knotvn as Cc'X-Vto. who 
had forced them way thither from the IVestem 
Isles in hopes cf joinin; him. M. instantlv placed 
himself at their head, and the clans qtncklv luUic-d 
round his st.andard. Marchin; south, "he fell 
snddcnly (1st September) on the C’ovenantin-'rmmv 
comm.andod by Lo.-d Eicho, at Tippemuir, near 
Perth, and gained a complete victorv. ifot a 
single royalist ■was slain. 'The same’nirht, hL 
entered I’crt'a, avhere he remainrd for' three dr.^ 
levying a lice of POW merks on the mhabit.anfs 
He then set out for the north, defeated a force cf 
(Mvenanrers rmder Lord Burleigh at Aberdeen 
(5-sptcml-er 13), and took possession of the citv, 
which was abandoned for' four davs to all the 
horrors_ of tvar. The approach of ixgvie. at the 
head of 4il03 men, compelled M., whose'forces ■were 
far inferfer in numbers and discipline, to retreat. 
He now plunged into the avilds of Badenoah^ 
recrossed the Grampians, and suddenly npj»varodln 
Angus, where he wasted the estates "of more than 
one Coveaantic; nobleman, Havin; obtained fre=^ 



again ■withdrew into the fastnesses of the mountains. 
Argyle, b.afiied in .-,11 his attempts to capture or 
crush _M., returned to Eiinhurgh^ and threw up his 
commission. His opponent, receivin; kinee acces- 
sions mom the Highland clans, planned a winter 
campaign, marched south-westward into the countrv 
cf the Campbells, devastated it frightfuliy, drove 


settlement of the national grievances. Me-anwhAe j Aigyle IiimseH from hircistle at Inveran- and then 
jL. along with several other influential nobles, had whe-cled north, intendin; to attack Inveni’ 


entered into a secret engagement at Cumbernauld, 
for tho_ p-arpose of frustrating what they reganied 
as the factious designs of the extreme Covenantin; 
leaders. Kts coaduc' • — - - 

suspicious. It was 

had been secretly communicating avith the kin;; 
and when the parliament assembled (Xovemb'er 
1G40), he aven cited to appear before a committse. 
The afTrir o: the CiiTr\l'<m(i''tld Bond, discovered 


mess, where 

the Covenanters were jwstc-d in stron; force amd^r 
the Earl of Scaforth. The ‘ Estates ’ at E-dinhui-h 
■"^ere jgreatly alamcd, and raisin; a fresh army. 


ucu m Lnglana, too, had been ; placei it under the command of G'eneral B-’illie 
accident-ally discovered that ho j nr.tuial son of Sir ’WiUirm Eaiflle of Laminvtom 
r-nTnm„T,;n-,r:n,n, -rr-tri, ta.„ I-:-™. I ^Vftcr consulnn; avith Argyle, it aaws arranged 'that 

he should proc-sed by way'of Perth, rmd take in 
front, while Argyle should rallvliis vast armv cf 
■vassals, and attack him in the're.ar. The rovolist 
leader avas in the great glen of Albin— the basin of 

, , , . — I — — — I Caledonian C.inal— on bis wav to Inverness, , 

leagues ; and notnuig came of it, though some i wh-:a he heard that Argyle was foUoaving Mm He . 


by the^ ingenuity of Argyle, aaais bron;ht up; but 
YL defended bis conduct and that "of his col- 
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mstantly turned on his pursuer, fell upon him 
unexpectedly at Inverloohy, Fehruaiy 2, 1G45, and 
utterly routed his forces. Fifteen hufidred of the 
Campbells tverc slain, and only four of M.’s men. 
He then resumed his march northwards, but did not 
venture to assault Inverness — his wild mountaineers 
being admir.ably fitted for rapid irregular warfare, 
but not for the slow work of beleaguerment. Direct- 
ing his course to the east, he passed — with fire and 
sword— through Elgin and Banff into Aberdeenshire, 
which suffered a similar fate. Baillie, and his 
lieutenant. Hurry-, were at Brechin, but M., by a 
dexterous movement, eluded them, captured and 
])illaged the city of Dundee (April 3), and escaped 
safely into the Grampians. On the 9th of May, he 
attacked and routed Hurry at Aiddearn, near Nairn; 
and after enjoying'a short respite with his fierce 
veterans in Badenoch, again issued from his wilds, and 
inflicted a still more disastrous defeat on BaiUie 
himself at Alford, in Aberdeenshire (July 2). 
There was now nothing to prevent his march 
south, and about the end of the month, he set 
out with a force' of from 5000 to COOO men. 
He was followed by Baillie, who picked up rein- 
forcements on bis way, and on the 15th of 
August again risked a battle at Kilsyth, but was 
defeated with frightful loss — COOO of the Covenanters 
being slain, lire cause of Charles was for the 
moment triumphant; hL was virtually master of 
the country. The king formally appointed him 
lieutenant-governor of Scotland, and commander- 
in-chief of the royal forces. All the principal cities 
in the west hastened to proclaim their fidelity, and 
laid the blame of the recent troubles on the unfor- 
I tunate Presbyterian clergy. But affairs soon took 
a very- different turn. Great numbers of the High- 
landers returned home — we might even say, deserted 
— burdened with multifarious plunder ; and the 
Earl of Aboyne \vithdrow with all his cavalry. M.’s 
position in^ a district teeming with enemies, was 
grou-ing critical, and on the 4th of September he 
broke up his camp at Bothwell, and marched for 
the eastern counties, where Charles had informed 
him that the Earls of Traquair, Horae, and Rox- 
bimgh were ready to Join him. In this he was disap- 
pointed, avd on the 13th of the same month he 
was_ surpriied at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, by 
David Leslie, who fell upon the relics of M.’s 
army and his raw levies -with GOOD cavalry— the 
fiower of the Scottish forces then serving in 
England — who had been hurriedly despatched 
home on the news of M.*3 startling successes. Leslie 
completely annihilated his opponent. ‘On PhUip- 
haugh,’ says Sir W. Scott, ‘M. lost the fruit of 
eix splendid victories.’ Escaping from the field of 
battle, he made his way to Athol, and again endea- 
voured, but in vain, to rouse the ffighlands; and 
at last Charles, now beginning to get the worst of 
it in the civil war, was induced to order lu'm to 
withdraw from the kingdom. On the 3d of Sep- 
tember 1G46, he_ sailed for Norway, whence he 
proceeded to Paris. Here he endeavoured, but in 
vain, to induce Henrietta Maria to bestir herself 
on behalf of her husband. The queen coldly received 
all his suggestions, and at last M., in despair, betook 
himself to Germany, in hope of service rmder the 
emperor, but soon after returned to Holland, and 
entered into communications with the Prince of 
■Wales, afterwards Charles 11. It-was here that 
news of Charles I.’s execution reached him. M. 
fainted on receipt of the dreadful intelligence, and 
gave way to_ the most passionate regrets. Charles 
II. now re-invested him with the dignity of lieu- 
tenant-governor of Scotlaud, and M. undertook a 
flesh invasion on behalf of the exiled monarch. 

In March 1G50, he arrived at the Orkneys with 


a small force, and after the lapse of three weeks, 
proceeded to Caithness ; but neither the gentlemen 
nor the commons would rise at his call. He forced 
his way as far south as the borders of Ross-shire, 
where his dispu-ited troops were attacked and cut 
to pieces at a place called Corbiesdale, near the pass 
of Invcrcarron, by a powerful body of cavahy under 
Colonel Strachan. M. fled into the wilds of Assynt, 
where he was nearly starved to death, when he feU 
into the hands of M‘Leod of Assynt, who dehvered 
him up to General Leslie, by whom he was brought 
to Edinburgh. Condemned to death as a traitor to 
the Covenant, he was executed, 21st May 1650. His 
demeanour in his last moments was very noble and 
dignified. 

MONTSERRA'T, one of the Lesser Antilles, 
belonging to Britain, lies 43 miles north-west of 
Guadeloupe, and at a similar distance from Antigua 
and St Kitts. It is about 1 1 miles in length, 7 in 
breadth, and contains an area of 47 English square 
miles. The population in 1871 was 8693, the females 
exceeding the males by 737. About two-thirds of 
the surface is mountainous .and barren, the rest is 
\yell cultivated. The chief products are sugar, 

I limes, rum, and molasses ; but cotton, arrow-root, 
and tamarinds are also exported. The island forms 
a portion of the government of the Leeward Isles, 
and is directly ruled by a jiresident, aided by a 
council and. house of assembly. The chief town is 
Plymouth, on the south coast. The revenue of M. 
in 1874 amoimted to £4G4S, and the expenditure to 
£5038. In 1873, the tonnage of vessels which 
entered and cleared its port was 13,213; and the 
total values of imports and exports in 1874 were 
respectively £23,938 and £33,079. 

MONTSERRAT (Lat. Mona Serratus, so named 
from having Jagged ridges like the teeth of a saw), a 
mountain of Catalonia, in the north-east of Spain, 
.about 30 miles from Barcelona. Its height is 
3919 feet. ‘ Its outhne,’ says Ford [Handbook for 
Spain, voL i. p. 419), ‘is most fantastic, consisting 
of cones, pyramids, buttresses, nine-pins, sugar- 
loaves, which are here Jiunbled by nature in a 
sportive mood.’ The pious Catalonians aver tluat it 
was thus riven and shattered at the Crucifixion. 
Every rift and gorge is filled with box-trees, ivy, and 
other evergreens. From the topmost height, the eye 
wanders over .all Catalonia, and from the sea the ridge 
looks like an immense wall with seven pyramid.al 
peaks. The mount.ain, however, owes its celebrity 
not to its extraordmary appearance, but to the 
Benedictine Abbey built upon it, at an elevation of 
1200 feet, and to the 13 hermitages formerly perched 
like e.agles’ nests on almost inaccessible pinnacles. 
In 1811, the French, under Suchet, plundered the 
abbey, burned the library, shot the hermits, and 
hung the monks (who had given shelter to their 
emigrant brethren at the Revolution). The place 
suffered stiU more in 1827, when it became the 
stronghold of the Carlist insurrection. 

MONUMENT (Lat. moniimentum, from mdneo, 
to remind), anytliing durable made or erected to 
perpetuate the memory of persons or events. The 
chief lands of monuments are described under their 
special names. See Caien ; CROJiLEcn ; Sepulchral 
Mounds , Pillar ; Obelisk ; Pyramid ; Arch, 
Triumphal ; Brasses ; Tomb ; Stupa ; Mauso- 
leum, &c; 

MO'NZA (anc. Modeztia), chief tow-nof a district in 
the province of Milan, stands on the river Lambro, 

10 miles north-north-east of Milan, with which it is 
connected by railway. Pop. (1872) 1G,000. It is 
essentially a tow-n of Lombard growth, and under 
the Lombard sovereigns was capital of their kingdom. 
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Tt owes mucli of its early importance, and its 
chief public ediSces, to Theodolinda, the meat queen 
of the Lombard dynasty. In the middle ages, M. 
was conspicuous for the wealth of its numerous 
citizens and nobles, and the extent of its cloth-trade. 
It has undergone .32 sieges. Tlie cathedral, founded 
in the Cth o. hy Theodolinda, contains many 
interesting memorials of this gre.at queen. The 
famous Iron Crown (q. v.) and regalia of Lombardy, 
employed at the coronation of the German emperors 
as kings of Italy, avere removed from Lombardy by 
the Austrians in 1S59, on the cession of that province 
to ITr.ance. The town has a good gymnasium, a 
theatre, two hospitals, and a philharmonic institu- 
tion. Its present manufactures of cottons, hats, 
and preserved meats are daily increasing. M. is 
surrounded by an exuberantly fertile district, 
which yields abundance of grain, fruits, wine, and 
silk, and possesses great beauty of scenery and 
climate. 

MOON, The, the satellite of the earth, revohang 
round the earth from avest to east in a period of one 
Month (q. V.), and in consequence accomp.anying the 
earth in its motion round the sun. As the moon, 
to an observer on the earth, advances more than 13“ 
to the east daily, avhilst the corresponding advance , 
of the sun is barely 1’, her progress among the 
stars is much more notable than that of the latter. 
This rapid angular motion, the continual and regular 
vari.ation of her illumimatcd surface, aud her Targe 
apparent size (being nearly equal to that of the 
sun), have rendered the moon an object of {general I 
interest ; wliile her importance as the principal 
nocturnal substitute for the sun, and her special 
value to namgators and geographers, in the deter- 
mination of lonmtudes (see Latitude and Longi- 
tude), have rendered the lunar theory the object of 
the most thorough and careful investigation. 

Phases of the Moon . — The first peculiarity about 
the moon that strikes a casual observer, is the 
constant and re"ular change of her illuminated 
surface from a thin crescent to a circle, and vice 
versa, and a corresponding change in the time of 
her appearance above the horizon. These changes 
depend upon the position of the moon rel.ative to 
the earth and the sun (fig. 1), for it is only the half 
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Pig. 1. — Phases of the Moon ; 


A, B, C, D, P, G, H, K, appearances presented by the moon 
to an observer situated at tlio polo of her orbit; 
A', B', C', D', F', G', II', K', * phases ' of tlio moon at the 
end of each eighth part of her course ; S, position of sun ; 
B, position of earth. 

of tho moon facing the sun that is illuminated by 
his raj's, and the whole of this illuminated portion 
can only be seen from the e.arth when the sun, 
earth, and moon are in a straight line, S, A, E, P (the 
line of syzyyies), and the earth is between the sun 
and moon. When tho moon is in the line of syzygies, 
but between the e.arth and the stm, no p.art . of her 
illuminated disc can be seen from the earth, A'. In 
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the former case, the moon is said to be full, and in 
the latter, new. A few hours after ‘ newimoon,’ the 
moon appears a little to the east of the sun as a thin 
crescent, with the horns pointing towards the east, 
and as she increases her angular distance from the sun 
at the r.ate of about 12° daily, the crescent of light 
becomes broader, till, after the lapse of a little more 
than seven days, at which time she is 90° in advance 
of the sun, she presents the appearance of a semi- 
circle of light. O’. The moon is then said to have 
completed her quarter. Continuing her course, 
she becomes ‘ Gibbous ’ (q. v.) ; and at the 15th or 
IGth day from new moon, attains a position 180° in 
advance of the sun, aud now presents the appearance 
known as full moon, E'. From this point she begins 
to approach the sun, ag.ain appearing gibbous, and 
after a third period of more than seven days, reaches 
a point 90° west of him, and enters her last quarter, 
H'. Here, again, she appears as a semicircle of 
light, the illuminated portion being that which w.as 
not illuminated at the end of the first quarter. Tho 
moon now rapidly .approaching the sun, resumes the 
crescent form, but this time with the horns pointing 
westicard, the crescent becoming thinner and thinner, 



Fig. 2. — Crescent Moon. 


till the moon reaches tho position of new moon, and 
dis.appears. From ‘ full moon ’ to ‘ new moon,’ the 
moon is s.aid to bo vianiny; and from ‘ now moon ’ to 
‘full moon,’ waxing. The earth as seen from the 
moon presents similar phases, and has, consequently, 
at the time of new moon, tho appearance of a round 
illuminated disc, and at full moon, is ini-isible. 
This explains tho peculiar phenomenon occasionally 
observed when the moon is near the sun (either 
before or after new moon), of the part of the moon’s 
face which is uniUuminated by the sun appearing 
faintly visible, owing to the reflection upon it of 
strong earth-light. 'This phenomenon is designated 
by tho Scottish pe.asantry as ‘the new mune wi’ 
the.auld mune in her airms.’ At new moon, the 
moon of course comes above tho horizon about the 
same time as the sun, and sets with him, but rises 
each day about 50 minutes later than on the day 
previous, and at,the end of the first quarter, rises at 
mid-d.ay, and sets at midnight, continuing to lag 
behind the sun. AVhen at the full, she rises about 
simset, and sets about sunrise, and at the commence- 
ment of her last quarter, she rises at midnight, and 
sets at mid-day. 

Distance and Magnitude. — From repeated observa- 
tions of the moon’s horizontal Parallax (q. v.), and 
of the occultations by her of the fixed stars, her 
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from the earth has been cstipiated at takes place; hut it n 
MgrUar diameter averages is only annular, for a 
..1 -I) , her actual diameter IS 2153 miles, or a little diameter is less than 
lc,s than ifths of the earths diameter. Her volume conjunction, her latitu 
IS tlierciore about ^Vtl> of that of the earth, and her than the sum of her seir 
denniy being only -577 (that of the earth being sun, a partial eclipse 
.akcri as unity), her mass is only Xth of the earth’s the nearer the moon i« 
nin--, consequently, the force of gr.avity at her tial eclipses are seldom 
r irfnecis so much less than it is at the surface of earth’s illuminated sur 
the earth that a body rvhieh rvcighs 1000 poimds portion of it, which is , 
only 1C3 pounds. the extent of the echi 
“™"/ovoh-es round the e.irth in an occur when the moon i 
e.hptio orbit, vita the earth in the focus; th<? cccen- , moon), are seen equally 
t..city of the elhpse being equal to -05191 of half its surface uhich are tiirnei 
major axis, or more than 3} times that of the earth’s , shadow of the earth wl 
orbit. The p ane of her orbit docs not coincide avith on the side opposite to t 
5 .to angle of .about 3i tiL the nic 

^ • and intersoots it in two opposite points, section of it .at the m 
which arc called the J\ odes (q. v.). The point at ' diameter. If, then the 
to the earth is called her | th.an 33.)' in diameter, h 
anV+l ^ ‘ fnrtlicst from it her node, a total eclipse will 

flj ay e and the hnc _ joining these tw-o points is ' can it be anmdnr as i 
mailed the hue of 'apsides. Were the moon’s orbit ' those of the sun. ’Ever 
i various irregul.aritios moon is seldom quite in- 

w??,n I IS not, the hrimr theory with a f.aint coppL-eoloii 

vould be exceedingly simple; but these perturba- i?otatio«.-The moon, 1 
t.oiis. whioh,^ in the c.ase of tlio planets, jiroduce a .as at present known, rev. 
ocnsiljlo variation in their orbit only after many precisely the same tune ( 
'=■''3® of fl'o nioon, a distinct earth ; she thus presents 
.and .1 cll-marked deviation from her pn-vious course ' and consequently, tliomd 
in a single revolution.^ The rotrograd.ation of her has enabled us to become 
nodes along the ecliptic causes a continual change ' surface th.an with th.at ol 
m t ie plane of her orbit, so th.at if, during one ' our knowledge is coniine 
reioliitioii round the earth, she occults cert.ain stars, I with the sli-dit exception 
at llio lu'xt revolution she will p.ass to one side of ' from her Lilraiwit (q. v.). 
them, and xvill remove further and further from side of the moon next tl 
tuera in each successive revolution. A little con- I inh.abitants, which is vc 
eideration will shew that by_ this continual change would apiio.ar as a liimii 
of her orbit, the moon will, in course of time, pa^s ' immovably fixed in tlieir ■ 
over or occult crery st.ar_ situated within 5’ 24’ 30" , position oiUy to the extei 
of the ecliptic. The motion of the nodes is so r.apid tion. 'The e.arth would t 
e-no an complete circuit of the orbit in a disc about 15 times lar-' 

G/03-39 mc.an solar d.ays, or IS'G years. Another Phydeat J'eatures.—fl 
important ch.-inge m the moon’s orbit is the revolii- as seen from the e.arth 
tioii of the line of apsides, by which the perigee grouiiing of li dit and ’s 
and apogre are continually changing their jiositTon ^ 

rolatii e to the earth and sun, 'Tins revolution is i i i " i . , 

more than twice .as r.apid as th.at of the nodes' 
being performed in 3232-57 mean solar d.ays, or / ■' 

.S-Sosokar ye.ars. As this motion is common to .all i'-' '■ 
the heavenly bodies, its nature and origin will bet '-(v 
trc.atc-d of under the head of I’ertiirb.ations (q. x-.). I ' \ 

Its effect upon the moon is to produce a variation | 7 

in her distance from the earth, independent of that 

produced by her elliptic motion. ' 

L'cUpics.—As the moon in her course passes the ‘ 

aim at the commencement of every (synodic) month, 
and by the middle of the month has placed the 
prth between herself .and the sun, it is evident th.at 
11 she moved in the plane of the ecliptic, there xvould 

bo either a total or an annular eclipse of the sun .at 'W 

[ the commencement, and a total eclipse of the moon in 
the middle of every month. The inclination of lier / ' V 
orbit alloxnng her to pass the sun 5’ 9' to the north 

or south of his track, prevents such a frequent '’fV-' Ip 

occiuTcnce of eclipses. If the moon, when in con- !,? ^ 

junction, is at cither of her nodal points, and at the .■(- , - ; ""’t 'li’-nf'v 

same time near her perigee, a total eclipse of the sun g' '''1 i ■ 

™oon is at the perujec, she is xvithin ! 7 ri„ a m 

miles, and wnon at the apoj/cc, more than 251,009 „ .,v , ■ , 

.miles from the earth ; her angular di.auietcr as measured ' rtrmlssion, fror 

from Hie earth consequently varies from 28' 45" to I 

33 30 , and for a particular day is greatest when she is ' portions ivere named by 
on the meridian, as in this case she is nearer to tho ns seas, lakes, &c., and 


takes place; but if near her apogee, the eclipse 
IS only annular, for at that time her app.arent 
diameter is less than the sun’s. If, .also, at her 
conjunction, her latitude north or south is less 
than the sum of her semidiameter and of that of the 
Eiin, a partial eclipse takes place, and is gre.ater 
the nearer the moon is to her node. These par- 
ti.al eclipses are seldom seen from all parts of the 
earths illununated surface, but are confined to a 
portion of it, which is greater or less according to 
the extent of tho echpse. Lunar eclipses, u-Sich 
. occur when the moon is in opposition (i. e., at fiUl 
I moon), are seen equally from all parts of the earth’s 
surface u Inch are turned ton ards her. The conical 
shadow of the earth which is projected into space 
j on the Slue opposite to the sun, is in length, equal to 
j about times tho moon’s mean distance, and a 
section of it at the moon’s distance is 1® 23’ in 
I dianu^er. If, then, the moon, which is never more 
I than 33* in diameter, Jiappons to be at or near her 
I node, n total eclipse will take place, and in no case 
can it he annular^ as is sometimes the case mth 
J those of the sun. Even during total eclipses, the 
I moon IS seldom cpiitc invisible, but generally shines 
with a faint copper-coloured light. See Eclipses. 

y?o/a^fo».— The moon, like all other satellites, as far 
as at present known, revolves round her own axis in 
precisely the same time that she revolves round the 
, earth ; she thus presents always the same face to us 
, and consequently, though Iier comparative proximity 
has enabled us to become better acquainted with her 
surface than with th.at of any otliei- lio.avenly body, 
our knowledge is contined to one-half of her surface’ 
with the slight exception of the knowledge obtained 
from her Lihraiwn (q. v.). To the inli.abitants of tho 
side of the moon next the earth— if tho moon had 
inh.abit.ant3, whicli is very iiniu-obahle— the latter 
would apjio.w as a liimin.iry about 2’ in diameter, 
immovably li.xed m their sky, or at least changing its 
position^ only- to the extent due to the moon’s libra- 
tion. 'The earth would thus seem to them to have 
a disc about 15 times larger than that of tho sun. 

I hi/sical J'caturc ^. — Tlie surface of the moon, 
as seen from the earth, jiresents a most irret^ular 
grouj.ing of light and shade (fig. 3). The dark 


Fig. 3. — Tho Moon. 

Copied, by permission, from De la Hue’s Photograph. 


_ J *3 wiicn sue IS ' i " — "j curlier ustronomers 

on the menuian, as in this case she is nearer to tlio seas, lakes, &c., and still retain these names, 
spectator by about 4000 miles, than when she is on the althougli there is strong e\ddcnce against the sup- 

lionzon. I rtnqif.mn f.bnf. ■f.bo Tnnrtn rty nf looof fLflf. rtf 


VUV.&V *o OUi.Uil^ CVIU-UUCC ugiliuab LiiU OUp' 

j position that tho moon, or at least that portion of it 
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presented to ns, cont.'iins nny wnter. The brighter 
parts of the moon are mountainous, as is prov^i by 
the fact of their casting shadow's ■when the sun’s 
rays fall upon them otJliquelv, a.nd also bv the 
ragged appearance presented by the interior illumin- 
ated border of the moon, as shemi in tic- ^ an 
appearance u’hich can onlv be satisractorilv 
accounted for on the supposition that the surface 
of the moon is not level, in wliich case the liicher 
jiortions will be illuminated some time before the 
light reaches the level parts ; and it is observed 
that as the illumination proceeds, bright spots 
start up in advance of it, and when the nToon is on 
the wane, these same spots continue to shine for 
some time after the surrounding surface is immersed 
in gloom. The mountains occur either sinclv, 
when they are geneniUy of a circular form, and 
are called erasers, or in groups, wliich are mostlv 
annular, and form a sort of wall enclosing a deep 
depression or plain, in which aro situated one 
or more conical mountains. Tlie craters are not 
unfrequently S or 10 miles in diameter, and some of 
the walled plains measure more than 100 miles 
across, "nic principal mountain range is the Apon* 
nines, which crosses the surface from north-cast to 
south-west, and attains, according to some autho- 
rities, an altitude of about 20,0ob feet, though Sir 
John Herschel gives about 2 miles as the probable 
linut of elevation above the moon's surface. The 
heiglits are estimated iiom a niicroinctric measure- 
ment of the length of their shadows, a method not, 
in this case, susceptible of much accuraev. The 
moon cver\"\vIiero presents tr.iccs of volcanic agenev, 
but no rctive volcanoes have yet been discovered, 

] nor is there any sign of recent volcanic action, 
i Seen through the telescope, she presents a ble.ak. 
j desolat' appearance, ^ntliout indications of animal 
or vegetable existence. She appears to be devoid 
of an atmosphere, or u one e.ust5, it must be of 
exceeding rant}'. 

The inilucncc of the moon in causing Tides (q.v.) 
has long been well Unoum, and tliere is some reason , 
for supposing that she produces a similar efiect on ' 
the atmosphere, combuung with other causes in the ' 
generation of vnnds. Those wmtls wliich prev.-iil 
about the time t>f now and full ni'^on, and at the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes, arc particularly 
ascribed to her inlluence. On the supposition that 
tliC moon might also affect organic nature, cxi'cri- 
ments were institiit^vl by Mead, IToffinann, and 
others ; but no certain results were attained. The 
periodicity which has often been noticed in cer- 
tain diseases, cspoeially in insanity (lionce called 
was long supposed to have some connection 
with lunar infiuenee, and this opinion is held to 
some extent at the present day. The chemical 
effects of the moon’s raj-s are, so far as is at present 
known, feeble, though in particular instances thov 
exhibit an ncfmt'un as powerful as that of the sun. 
Decomposition of animal matter takes place mnre 
rapidly in moonshine than in darkness, and the 
moon's rays, when concentrated, h.avc a sensiblo 
clTcct on the thermometer. 

The best map of the moon is the large and accu- 
rate one of M^I. Baer and Miidler, which presents 
I a most minutely detailed picture of her visible 
surface; the map is 3 feet in diameter. See, for 
! further information, the articles PEr.TUKEATloxs ; 

I LicRATioy ; Nodes; Dvectiox; Metoxic Cycle; 
Tables, Lexar, 

Su/^ersiifiojis regarding the J/horr. — ^Tlie moon was 
anciently an object of worship, and even in the 17th 
c. she was supposed, by the common people of Eng- 
land, to exercise great inflnence over human affaii?. 
The times for killing animals for food, gathering 
herbs, cutting do’a'n wood for fuel, sowinn- seeds of 


various kinds, were all re2:ulated bv the ‘ a;:e ’ cf ' 
the moon, and these set periods vere' considered to , 
[ be a necessary part of practical knowledge, and 
ignorance or nenlect of them to be infallibly pro- 
ductive of loss. There were similarly defined periods ! 
for taking particular medicines, and attempt- ; 
ing the cure cf particular diseases. Many such i 
superstitions p^rcvailcd till a recent period in the 
Higidands of Scotland, favourable or unfavourable 
consequences from any occnrrence being .predicted 
according to the age of the moon at the time it 
happened. Throughout Scotland, the waning moon 
was considered to have an evil infiuenee, and full or 
new moon to be the most auspicious season for 
commencing any enterprise. The same opinion was 
held in Scandinavia and Germany, and the history 
of all nations teems with similar superstitions. See ■ 
the article Eclitses. 

In the Edda, we read that ‘ ilimdilfL'ri h.ad two ' 
children— a son. Mini (moon), 'and a dangbter, Sol 
(sun) .and in German, the moon is masculine and i 
the sun feminine to this day. It was the same in 
Ang.-S.aa:. ; although modem English has in this ’ 
matter followed the classic madhology, in which ' 
rhtebus and Sol are gods ; and Selene, Lima, and ! 
Diana, are goddesses ; Grimm (Djiifsc.’ij Mytholo'jli, 1 
p. CCG) quotes .an old invocation to the ‘ Mew Moon, j 
gracious lord’ (Meucr Mon, holder herr), for 
increase of we.altb ; and down to recent times the i 
German people were fond of spc.aking of ‘frau ' 
sonne,’ .and ‘herr mond’ (‘lady suD,’°and ‘lord 
moon’)._ The s.ame inversion (as 'it appears to us) of i 
gender is found .among the Lithuanians and Ara- i 
bians, and even the ancient Mc-vican Meztle (moon) '■ 
w.a_3 masculine. Among the Slaves, according to | 
Grimm, the moon is m.as., a star fem., .and the sun / 
neuL In Hindu Mythology, also, the moon — Chandra. ' 
or Soma— is a m.al'e deity, represented by one myth ' 
as the son of the patriarch Atri, who procreated £im i 
from his eyes, but by another, as arising from the j 
milk-sca when it was churned by the gods for the j 
.attainment of the beverage of immort.ality. His | 
wives are the 27 daughters of the patriou'ch ' 
D.aksha. known as the nymphs of the lunar ! 
constellations. By one of th'cm[' BohinT, ho had a j 
son Budh.a (not to be confounded with Buddha), 
the regent of the planet Mercury, who begot on j 
111, a son, PnrCirav.as, who became the ancestor of 1 
a roy.al family, hence called the lunar di-n.asta-. — i 
The moon is generally represented as wearing white 
garments, with a mace in one hand, and riding in 
a chariot draim by ten horses or antelope.'. The 
animal sacred to liim is the hare (the Hindus believ- 
ing that an outline like that of a hare is visible 
on the moon); .and the plants under his special 
patronage are a certain v.aricty of the lotus, which 
llowcrs when the moon rises, and the Soma plant, 
or Ascltyie.'' odda. As the receptacle of the 
beverage of immortality, be is thus described in 
the Tishn'u-Purln'a : ‘ The radiant sim supplies the 1 
moon, when reduced by the draughts of the goiis ' 
to a single digit, with a single iwy; .and in^the 
same proportion as the nder of the night is 
exhausted by the celcsti.als, it is replenished ly the 
sun . . . . ; for the gods drink the nectar accumu- 
lated m the moon during hah' the month ; .and 
from this being their food, they are immortal : 
33,000, 3300, and 33 dirinities drink the lunar 
nect.ar. _ When two digits remain, the moon enters 
the orbit of the sun, and abides in the rav c.alled 

Ami In that orbit, the moon is immemed for 

a day and night in the water, thence it enters the 
bmnehes nnd shoots of the trees, and thence goes to 
the sun. . . . , ITIien the remaining portion of the 
moon consists cf but a 15th part, the manes 
approach it in the .afternoon, .and drink tke l.ast 
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portion, that sacred digit ■which is composed of 
nectar. .... In this manner the moon, ■\vith its 
cooling rays, nourishes the gods in the light fort- 
night (or the 15 days of the moon’s increase), the 
manes in the d.irk fortnight (when in the "n'ane) ; 
vegetal dos, with the cool nectary aqueous atoms it 
1 sheds upon them ; and through their development 
it siist.iins men, animals, and insects, at the s.ime 
j time gratifying them by its radiance.’ 

' MOON, Mouotains of the. The ‘ Mountains of 
the Jloon ’ have ever played an important part in 
the history of African geography, and have given 
rise to many eurions hypotheses. Ptolemy, and 
I until lately, many of the ablest geographers, sup* 

! posed that a very high chain of mountams crossed 
I the continent of Africa from east to west ; and 
I they have continued tp shift these mountains from 
j one latitude to another, ranging from 10° north to 
j 10 south, but still keeping them "within nearly the 
same metidion.al boimds. Dr Beke, from his own 
researches and a minute study of the geography 
of Eastern Africa, propoimded the theorj^ that 
the so-called Mountains of the M. run from 
north to south parallel to the coast of Zanzibar, 
instead of from east to west ; forming, in fact, a 
continuation _ of the great Aby.ssinian table-land, 
Md _ embracing the snow-capped mountains of 
Kema and Kilimaudjaro, which have an altitude of 
20,000 feet. 

The _mass_ of mountains discovered by Captain 
Speke in ISoS, round the head of Lake Tanganyika, 
is considered by Iiim, both from its crescent form 
.and its position, to bo part of the Mountains of the 
M. of Ptolemy ; but mountains of this lieight (6000 
to 10,000 feet) could never be snow-clad so near 
the parallel of the equator. 

MOO'NJAH, MUNJAH, or MOONYAH 
(Sacchanim Munja), a grass of the same genus with 
the sugar-cane, a native of India, the leaves of 
wiiich aflortl a, useful fibre, of ’?vhich, ropes arc 
made. The M. grows in vast .abundance in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges, Indus, .and other 
rivers. The fibre of the hi. is very toiwh and 
strong. No proper trial seems yet to ha-ve been 
made of the qualities of the M. fibre, more carefully 
prepared; but considering the facility with which 
it could be obtained in any desirable quantity, it 
seems to deserve attention. — Very similar to the M. 
is the Saba or Sm;r. of Bengal (Saccharum Sara), 
.another species of the s.ame genus, the leaves of 
which are employed in the s.ame way. 

MOONSTONE. See Felspab. 

MOORE, JoHX, M. D., a Scottish physician and 
miscellaneous writer, son of the Rev. Charles 
Moore, an Episcopalian clergyman, was born at 
Stirling, in 1730. ■ Educated at the univcKsity of 
Glasgow, he began the study of medicine and 
simgery under Dr Gordon, surgeon, of that city 
which study ho followed up in Holland, London 
and Pans, and then', .as the partner of his old 
master. Dr Gordon, beg.an to practise in Glasgow. 
As mechcal attendant to the Duke of Hamilton, he 
spent five years in travelling on the continent, and 
on his return in 1778, settled in London In 1779 
he published A View of Society and Manners in 
M ranee, Switzerland, and Germany (Lond. 2 vols 
8vo). In 1781, appeared A View of Society and 
Manners m Italy (2 vols. 8vo) ; in 1786, his Medical 
Sketches, m two parts; and in 1789, Zelueo, a novel 
(2 vols. 8vo)--the principal, or, at anjT.ate, the most 
popular of his worles. His other works are— A 
Journal during a Residence in France, 1792 (2 vols. 
Lond.), descriptive of scenes witnessed while .at Paris 
in tlm autumn of that year as medical attendant of 
the Earl of Lauderdale; A View of the Causes and 


Progress of the French Revolution (2 vols. Lond. 1795) • 
Edward, a novel (Lond. 1796) ; and Mordaunt a 
novel (Lond. 1800, 3 vols. Svo). He also edited a 
collected edition of SmoUett’s works, -with a life of 
the author. He died at Richmond in Surrev Feb 
20, 1802. 

MOORE, Sib Joiet, English general, born at 
Glasgow, 1761, was eldest son of the preceding. 
He entered the army as ensign when only 15, and 
served with distinction in Corsio.a, as colonel ; in the 
iVest Indies, as brigadier-general ; in Ireland durin<» 
the rebellion of 1798, and in the expedition to 
Holland, as a general of staff. He was in Eoypt 
•with the army under Abercromby, and obt.ained 
the order of the Bath for his services in comm.and 
of the reserve. When war again broke out in 1802, 
M. served in Sicily .and Sweden. In 1808, he was 
sent with a corps of 10,000 men to strengthen the 
English army in the Peninsula. He arrived in 
Mondego B.ay, August 19, and assumed the chief 
command on the return to England of Sir H. Burrard. 
In October ho received instructions to co-operate 
with the forces of Spain in the expulsion of the 
French from the Peninsula. He moved his army 
from Lisbon, "with the intention of advancing by 
Valladolid, to unite himself with the Spanish general 
Romana, and threaten the commimications between 
M.adrid and France. But the ap.athy of the 
Sp.aniards, and the successes of the French in 
various parts of the Peninsula, soon placed him in 
a critical position. Yet he had determined to make 
a bold advance from Salamanca to attack Soult, 
when the news reached him th.at Madrid had fallen, 
and that N.apoleon was marching to crush him at 
the head of 70,000 men. M.’s forces amounted to 
only 25,000 men, and he was consequently forced to 
retreat. In December, he began a disastrous march 
from Astorga to Coruna, a route of near 250 miles, 
through a desolate and mountainous country, made 
.almost impassable by snow and rain, and harassed 
by the_ enemy. The soldiers suffered intoler.able 
hardships, and arrived at Coiaina in a very distressed 
state. It was impossible to embark without fight- 
ing, and Soult w.as in readiness to attack as soon as 
the troops should begin to embark. The battle was 
mainly one of infantry, for the cavalry, after 
destroying their horses, had gone on boar^ and the 
bulk of the artiUery, for which the ground was not 
adapted, had .also been ■withdrawn. On the 16th 
January 1809, the French came on in four strong 
columns. A desperate battle ensued. While ani- 
mating the 42d Regiment in a brilliant charge in an 
early stage of the action, M. was struck by a cannon- 
ball on the left shoulder, and died in the moment of 
victory. The French were defe.ated with the loss of 
200() men'; and the funeral obsequies of the deceased 
soldier were performed with melancholy solemnity 
just before the embarkation of his troops. The 
British army in this eximdition lost their magazines 
and 6000 soldiers. A monument was erected to M.’s 
memory in St Paul’s Cathedral 

MOORE, Thomas, the son of a small tradesman, 
who, through the influence of Lord Moira, after- 
wards became a baiTack-master in the army, was 
born in Dublin on the 28th May 1779. At an early 
age, he was placed at a school in which Sheridan 
had formerly been a pupil. In 1793, he was sent 
to the Dublin University, where he ultim.ately took 
the degree of B.A. Before entering the university, 
he had "UTitten verses for a Dublin in.agazine ; and 
while there, he translated the Odes of Anacreon, 
in the hope of obtaining a classical' premium, in 
which, however, he was disappointed. In Dublin, 
he acquired Italian and French, and being fond 
of music, he learned to play on the piano— an 
659 
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accomplishment which was of service to him in his 
future career. 

In ITflS, with his translation of Anacreon in his 
pocket, he came to Xondon to study law, anil 
entered himself in the Jliddle Temple, 'in ISOO. lie 
puhlished his translations, dedicated to Geor::o IV., 
then Prince of Wales. In 1S02, he produced his 
Poetical H'orlM of the Lote Thoni^'i Xi't/e — a volume 
of sweet hut licentious verse, which was a good deal 
blamed, and very avidcl 3 - read. In ISOS^ through 
the intlucnce of Lord Moira, he was appointed to .a 
government post at Bermuda. He arrived there in 
JamiarvlSOd; hut finding his situation disagreeable, 
he committed his duties into the hands of adeputj’, 
and travelled in America previous to his return to 
England. His transatlantic experience seems to 
have cured him of the democratic ideas which he 
had imbibed in Dublin. On his return to England, 
he published Odes and Ppisihs, for which iTc was 
sharplv taken to task in the Pdinhurph Peviete. 
A duel between himself and JefTrej" was the consc- 
■qucnce — over which Ei ron made so much mirth — 
and which rcsidtod m the combat.ants becoming 
the most excellent fi lends. In ISO/, he cngageil 
with Mr Power to produce the Jris’i Mdodics, and 
on this work he w.as engaged at intcirals np till 
1S34. In ISll. ho mamod, and shortly after, he 
wont to reside in Derbj-shire, where in ISIS he jiro- 
duced The Ti'-o]'‘nn<i /V'-f-'/og, full of brilliant f.anci" 
— in which the tO'pes not onh' ghttereil but stung. 

As up to this time he had jiroduccd nothing 
hut fugitive pieces, ho b.-c.ame a-.iMous to emulate 
his brethren, v. In > «t. -te long poems, and published 
in quartos. He lived on an onent.il subject, and 
the ^Icssrs Longm.an agreed t" purchase the poem 
for ."000 guineas In I SI", the long-expected 
Lada PooVi ajipe-arcd — brdhant .as a lirell,v, and 
the whole English world ajipl.audcd. After tlic 
)iublication, he vent to P.vns, where he wrote 
The Piidpe PamVii, which appeared in ISIS. At 
this time, he leanicd that h.s deputy in Bermuda 
had misconducted hinneh", and that he had become 
liable for a l.irgo sum, which was aftenv.irds, 
however, considerablv reduce.l. Lord Lan'downe 
paid the claim, and M. rep.aid his lordship after- 
wards. 

In ISIO, M. went t-a Paris with Lord John Bussell, 
and extended his toiw to Itah-, and saw Lord 
BjTOn at Venice. Ho returned to Paris, where he 
brought his f.am.h-. and fixed his residence till lS2i 
Here ho wrote Thie /.or-s of the AnpdSf which 
appeared in lS2o, and Tb’ Ppiettnan, a prose 
romance, which was not published till IS*27. On 
his return to England, he fixed his abode at Sloperton 
Cottage, near Eowooil, and issued the Memoirs of 
Captain Pod: in 1S21, and the Life of Sheridan in 
1S2J. 

B^’ronhad handed over to , f.ir his own especial 
benefit, a manuscript autobiograi'hy. on the condi- 
tion that it should not see the light till after its 
author's death. BiTon died in lS2t, and as, at the 
request of his lordship’s relatives, the manuscript 
w.as destroy'd, M. then entered into .arrangements 
aiath Murr.a_v to produce a life of the deceased poet. 
The Life of Lord ptjron was publishcil in ISoO ill 
two volumes. 2\ext x'car, he pubhshed the Life of 
Lord Pdicard Piteriera’d. His last important work 
was a Ilis'oiii of Inland, published in Lardner's 
CiHopadia. A pension of iC.SOO per annum was 
conferred on him in 1835. In ISIl, he brought out 
an edition of his entire poetical works. For the 
three years preceding his death, he was nfilicted 
with softening of the brain. He died on the 2oth 
Febiaiary 1S52. His friend. Lord John Enssell, 
published his Memoirs, Journal, and Correstoond- 
cnee, in S volumes (lSo2 — ISoG). 

iC« 


( Despite his popnlari^ during his lifetime, ^L i 
can hardli- ho placed in the rank of great poet’. ' 
. His ’muse is a sp.angled dancing-girl — Hglit, airy, 
graceful, hilt nothing more. His most ambitious 
work. The Lores of 'the Anjds, is far beneath the 
Miltonic, or even the B^Tonic standard. Lada 
Pool'h is brilliant, hut fatiguing. Ho is most sneoess- 
ful in polished satire and the hghter sentiments; 
and his repiit-ation vrill ultimately 'rest on The Tteo- 
pennv Post-lag and the Irish Melodies. 

3IOORFOWL, RED GROUSE, or, iii' boolm of 
natural history, RED PTARMIG.AM or BROV*X 
PTAR^HG.■kX [Lagopus Scoticit^), a bird pecu- 
liar to the British Islands, and afTordin" more 
amusement to sportsmen than anx* other £ind of 
feathered game in Britain. It is "the bird gener- 
ally known in Britain by the name Grouse, 
although not a true species' of Grouse, hut rather 
of Ptarmigan (q. v.). The toes .are complctelv 
feathered, as well as the legs; the hiU is verv 
short, and its base much concc.alcd by feathers. 
The length of the M. is about sixteen’ inches, of 
wWch about four inches belong to the taU. The 
tail is nearlj- snuare. The wings are shorL The 
plumage is of a deep chestnut-brown colour, marked 
on the back and xving-coverts with black spots, and 
on the under-p.arts xnth undulating black lines ; the 
four middle tail-feathers are .also marked with 
transverse black lines. Above the eyes is a naked 





Moorfowl, or Red Grouse [Lagepvs S:ot'.cus). 

space (the cere), of a bright scarlet colour. Tlie M- 
is plentiful in tlic moors of Scotl-and .and the 
Hebrides, Vales, tbe north of England, and Irel.and. 
It feeds on the tender tops of heath, crowherries, 
Iiilberrics, 'cc. ; .and not unfrcqncntl.v visits the 
lields of oats and other grain in the vicinity of the 
moors, p.articularh' when the stooli remain long in 
the field in hate and rain_v harvests. The M. is not 
]• .h'gamous, and pairs in spring, when the plumage 
— ]i,arficul.arh’ of the male — assumes a lighter and 
redder tint. The fcm.ale lax's from eighFto fifteen 
eggs. The nest is on the ground, often under shelter 
of a tuft of heatE The young run .about very soon 
after thej' are hatched. ‘ Grouse ’ remain in coveys 
(broods) from the time thex* are hatched till late in 
the autumn, after xxhich they ‘pack’ or assemble in 
large bodies. — A cream-coloured varietx- of M. is 
sometimes found in the north of Engl.anL — ^The M. 
is' c.asilv domesticated, and breeds readily in an 
aviaiy, if supplied xvith heath for food. 

MOORHEH. See G.u.LI^XI.E. 

3MOORIXG (allied probahlv to Dutch marren, 
to dehay, fasten ; Eng. marline, for fastening the 
sail to the holt-rope ; Lat. mora, dchaj'), a fastening 
to retain a ship in a given position. This max' be 
either by her oxvn anchors, or (which is the more 
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common moomin^ ot tlie term) b}’’ fixed and' per- 
imnont liioy, v.']jig1i, on its pai-t, is anchored to the 
boitoin. A clioin-mooring is Avhere a strong chain 
is stivtclicd for some distance on the boftora, being 
securely anchored or othcr^dse made fast at each 
end. and perhaps in intermediate places. Numerous 
bin^ys are then floated from it, and it becomes the 
moormg-grnitnd for man}’’ vessels. Chain-moorings 
are freipient in all large harbours v’here compara- 
tiv^^ly small vessels require to ride. 

hlOORTSH ARCHITECTURE. See Arabiak 
A.r.cniT£CTURE. 


Chrisbianitj', -n-ero then expeUed from Spain and 
m revenge, founded in 151S the pii-atical states 
of Algiers and Tunis. Theii- subsequent history 
cannot be separated from that of Aimers Tunis 
and Slorocco. = > > 

MOORTJK {Casitarhis Bennettii), a recently dis- 
covered bii-d of the same genus with the Cassowarj' 
(q. V.), of ■which it was at first regarded as a mere 
variety, a native of the island of New Britain. It 
is about five feet in full height, three feet to the top 
of the back, is of a reddish colour, mixed anth 








Mooruk (Cusii'in'u* BcnncHii). 


: MOORS (Lat. ilTann, meaning dark; Spanish, 

I Moro^) are a people -who form the great majority 

of the population of Barbary. Their appearance ^ 

I indic.ates their origi^, -which is a mixture of -.is , ’iSA ' 

I the Jlaiiri (from whom they derive their n.amc), — ^ v' \ 

Niimidians, Phoenicians, Romans, and Anabs, who - \ 

have successively hold possession of the countrj-. - 

In consequence, they are foimd to varj' considerably - // 

in appearance and character in different parts of ^ 

Earhat^q but all shew more or less strongly the 
sjTnptoms of ci considerable infusion of Arabian 

blood. They are a well-formed race, with fine - 

oriental foatiirts, and a mild and melancholy e.x- ' 

pression of countenance. They are more friendly ' 

and sociable than the Bedouins and Berbers, who . ^ ' ' 

inhabit the deserts and mountains ; but are inferior -' 

to them in mental ability, besides being a’oluiituoiis ^ ' 

nnd crueL They constitute, generally spc.aking, 
the_ tradesmen, artisans, mcroh.ants, and agricul- 
turists of Earbary ; lint a considerable number lead ilooruk {C^isuavius Bcnncttii). 

a pastoral life. Tlio dross of the hi. consists of a , , , 

piece of woollen cloth, live oils in length by one and “pclt and has a homy plate in^lc.ad of a helmet- 
a half in breadth, called a ‘ haiqiie,* which is tliroavn protuberance on tlie toji of the head. The 
over the shoulders, and fastened round the body ; f*'*"' ^adi foot is verj’ long. It 

it also seiwes as a coa-ering by night. This, when becomes extremely tame and familiar in captivity ; 
supplemented by a pair of slippers/a red cap, and a “‘■‘T potatoes, maize, or any similar food ; 

hood, constitutes the sole habiliment of the people troublesome by swallowing 

generally. In the toavus, the ‘caftan’ is gcnerallj' ‘Anything, hoavcvtr indigestible, that may come in 
aa-om over the liaiqiie. The hi. employ the Ar.abic 

language, but with many comiptions and dovi.ations MOOSE. See Elk. 

from the original, and these appear to increase hlO'RA (Lat.) is a avord often used in Scotch 

toayards the aa'cst. ^ ^ ],aav to denote delay caused by negligence. In 

As the Ai'ab conquerors of Spain invaded that England and Ireland, the corresponding word is 
country from Africa, \Ylicre they bad largely recruited Laches (q. v,). 

hlORA, a genus of trees of the natural order 
and Arabs a ® “’'h' 0 terms iloors, S.iracens, icynni(nos(r, sub-order C<r,wf/n'«i>fr, containing only 

mI;^! A 1 rrom this mnxed one knoam species, J/. czer/so, disem-ered by Sir E 

race sprung the Mon woes avho were Sebomburgk. and described by him as the most 

permitted by Ferdinand the Catholic to remain niajcstic tree of Guiana. The timber is said to be 

Tr, rnnd-f“ f cxp^lsioii oE thoir_ countrj-men cqu.al to oak of tlie finest qiialitv. It is already a 
on condition of their embracing Christiamtja A considerable article of commerce, ‘under tlie name of 
cruel persecution, which was originated by Philip wood. It is darker than mahogany. It is 

II., drove them to rebellion (150/ -70) and in 15/1. valued for ship-biiUding. " 

many emigrated to Africa ; those Yvho remained ^ ® 

being, to the number of 500,000, e.xpelled in IGIO MORA'CEzE, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
by Bhilij) III. • or, according to many botanists, a sub-order of 

The hi. first appear in modern history' as the Urikea: (q. v.). The hi. are trees or shrubs \rith 
allies of the Vandals in their ina-asion of zVfrica, and rough leaves and sometimes avith climbing stems ; 
avere continually rebelling against the Byzantine tlioy l>AVO a milky juice ; the flowers are a’ery small; 
emperor. They aa'cre next, after a severe striieele, ^Eie fruits of many lloaa ors are often enclosed in a 
conquered and coua-erted by the Arabs in 707.'’'’ln succulent receptacle, or the calyx becoming fleshy, 
1091, they aa-ere summoned by the latter into Spain, Emits of a head or spike become combined 

to aid in stemming the tide of Christian conquest • ‘"E® ®"®- There are about 200 linoavn species, 
and after faithfully supporting the Arab calif of nst'''«s of toiiiperate and tropical climates. Some 
Gordoa-a, &c., till his dominions fell into the hands '’aliiable for their fruit, some for the caoiitcliouc 
of the king of Leon and Castile, they retired in 'rom their milky juice, and different parts 

123S. to Granada, avhere they founded their Idng- °E others .arc applied to various uses. Among the 
dom. The kings of Granada c.arried on a vienroiis ®P®®*®s ar6 figs, mulberries, Osage orange, fustic. 


of the king of Leon and Castile, they retired in o®*"'*’"®'! '‘■®“ EE'®*r imlky juice, and different parts 
123S. to Granada, avhere they founded their Idng- °E others .arc applied to various uses. Among the 
dom. The kings of Granada c.arried on a vieoroiis, ®P®®*®s Eigs, mulberries, Osage orange, fustic, 
and, at the same time, chivalrous avarfare avith the contraycra'a, 

kings of Castile ; hut at length, aveakened by MORAI'NE. The masses of rock which, by atmos- 
mtemal discord, avere compelled to succumb to pbcric action, are separated from the mountains 
Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492. The M., or at bounding the a’alleys along aa'hicli glaciers flow, find 
least that portion of them aa'ho refused to adopt a temporary resting-place on the surface of the ice, 
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at tlie margin of llio glacier, and are earned along 
Tvitli it, but so slowly, that they form a continuous 
line along each margin. These lines of dChris are 
called lateral moraines, "When two glaciers unite, 
the two inner moraines unite also, and form one 
large trail in the middle of the trunk gl.acier, and 
this is called a medial moraine. A large portion of 
these rocky fragments at length, reaches the end of 
the glacier, and here the melting ice leaves it as a 
huge mound, which is known as a terminal moraine. 
See Glacier. 

MOBA'LITIES. Seo Mysteries. 

MOBALS. See Ethics. 

MOKA'BO, a city of Southern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Cosonza, built on a hill in a wild and 
rugged neighbourhood, 35 miles north-north-west of 
Cosenza. Bop. 8350. It has good m.anufacturcs of 
sillc, cotton, and woollen f.abrios. 

MOBAT (Lat. Moratum, Gor. Marten), a town 
of (1S71) 2328 inh.abitants, in the canton of Freiburg, 
Switzerland, on the Lake of Morat, about twelve 
miles from Bern, f.amous for the victory of the 
Swiss and their allies over Charles the Bold, Dultc 
of Burgundy, Juno 22, 147G. The duke, exasper- 
ated by Ids defeat at Grandson, in March, appeared 
before the gates of hi. with 40,000 men. The Swiss 
wore aided by Strasburg, Basel, Colmar, and other 
Bhenish cities, and by Duke llenG of Lorraine, 
whom the Duke of Burgundy had driven from his 
possessions ; but the superiority of numbers was 
greatly on the side of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
ass.ault of the Swiss, however, was very impetuous, 
and their victory complete ; the duke’s camp fell 
into their hands, and ho himself only escaped by the 
swiftness of his horse. 

MOBATIH, Leaxdro Ferx-utuez he, the most 
eminent comic poet that Spain has produced in 
recent times, w.as born at M.adrid, March 10, 1760. 
His father, Nicolas Fernandez do Moratin, was .also 
a poet of Eomo eminence, but having found th.at 
literary labours afl'ordcd a precarious support, he 
arished his son to learn the trade of a jeweller, by 
■which, after his father’s death, he, in fact, for some 
time supported himself and his mother. In 1790, 
appeared his first and best comedy, Kl Viejo y la 
uVina; it avas followed by La Comedia nuora Lil 
Baron, La Moyiynta, and Bl si de las yiiias. lie 
found a poaverful patron in Prince Godoy, aadio con- 
ferred several ecclesiastical benefices upon him, so 
that ho avas placed in circum->tance3 of comp.arativo 
afilucnce; but the Inquisition set its cail eye upon 
the poet, and M. had to ’ aa alk sof tl 3 '.’ Joseph 
Bonap.arto made him chief royal librarian ; but after 
the return of Ferdinand, in lSl-1, hoaa’as dcpria-cdof 
all his offices, and found it e.xpedicnt to take refuge 
at Paris. The latter j’cars of his life aa'oro dea'oted 
to a avork of great Ic.aming, entitled Origenes del 
Teatro Espaiiol (History of the Eiso of the Sx>.anish 
Drama). lie died in Paris, June 21. 1828. His 
works were published in a collective edition (6 a’ols., 
Madr. 1830—1831). 

hlOBA'VA, or, more properly', MAECH (c.allcd 
by the ancients Marus), a river of Austria, has its 
origin on the southern slope of the Schneeborg, on 
the borders of Prussian Silesia, 3882 feet aboa'e sea- 
level. It is the chief ria'cr of Jloraa'ia, to aa'hich it 

g ’ves its name, and floavs south through th.at croavn- 
nd, receiving on the right the Th.ay’a, and falling 
into the Danube, eight miles above Presburg. In 
its loaa’er course, it forms the boundary betaa'cen 
Loaver Austria and Hungary. Its course is 184 
miles in length, and it is naangable from Godnig, 
upaa’ards of 00 miles from its mouth. 
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MOBA'VIA (Ger. Mdhren), a croavn-land of 
the Austrian empire, situated in 48° 40' — 60° N. 
lat., and 15° 5' — 18° 45' B. long.' It is bounded 
N. by Prussian and Austrian Silesia, E. by Hungary 
and Galicia, S. by the duchy of Austria, and W. 
by Bohemia. The superficial area is about 8480 
squ.are miles; and the population in 1870 was 
2,017,974. 

hi. is enclosed and ti'aversed on aU sides by 
moimtains, being separated from Silesia by the 
r.ango of the Sudetes ; from Bohemii, by the Mor.a- 
vian chain ; .and from Hungary, by the Carpathian 
Mountains ; avhile branches of these various chains 
intersect the whole country e.xcept in the south, 
■where the land consists of extensive pkains, lying 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea. The 
numerous small rivers of the interior follow a south- 
east direction, and fall into the hlarch or hloraa'.a, 
from which the country derives its name, and then 
flow together with the latter into the Danube. The 
Oder, .and its affluents the Elsa and Oppa, rise 
among the mountains on the north-east, from 
■whence their course is soon turned directly away 
from the Mor.avian territory. There are few exten- 
sive lakes, but numerous ponds and small streams, 
avhich abound in fish. The more elov.atocl i parts of 
the coimtry are not fertile, and the climate is severe ; 
but in the mountain valley's and on the southern 
plains, the soil is rcmark.ably rich, and the tempera- 
ture more gcni.al than in other European countries 
lying in the s.amo par.allel. M., avhich r.anks as 
one of the richest of the Austrian dominions, has 
h.alf of its area in arable land. It yields fine 
crops of grain, and among tho other natural pro- 
ducts grown for exjiort.ation, wo may instance hops, 
mustard, potatoes, clover-seed, beet-root; and in tlio 
south, maize, grapes, chestnuts, and many other of 
the less hardy fruits and vegetables. Tho breeding 
of cattle and sheep, .and tho making of cheese from 
sheep’s milk, constitute an important branch of 
industry; in tho southern districts of the Hanna 
(a plain famous for its fertility), horses are bred for 
exportation. Geese and fowls are reared in l.argo 
numbers for tho s.ako of their feathers, and tho 
keeping of bees is conducted with gre.at success. 
Tlio miner.al products include iron, alum, saltpetre, 
co.al, graphite, whetstones, sulphur, vitriol, pipc-ckay-, 
marble, and topazes, g.arnets, and other precious 
stones. 

Industry, lic . — The principal br.anchcs of industry 
are tho manufacture of linen and thread, ■which now 
enjoy a Europc.an reput.ation, and those for cotton 
goods at Sternberg. .M. has long been noted for tho 
excellence of its cloths, ll.annels, and other woollen 
f.ahrics, and for its leather goods. The mincr.als of 
M., especially coal and iron, are important, .and .are 
extensively' avrought. Bcet-sug.ar is largely' manu- 
factured. Brunn (q.v.), tho capital, is tho chief 
emporium for the manufacturing trade, and Olmutz 
(q.v.) tho principal cattle-mart. 

Tho educational wants of the province are pre- 
■vided for by' 12 gymnasia and .about 1900 schools. 
Tho former university at Olmiltz is now repre- 
sented by' a theologio.al faculty', and by' a large 
technical institute. Tho m.ajority' of the iicojde 
belong to tho Church of Eome. There .are .about 
50,000 Protestants .and 40,000 Jews. 

In regard to nation.ality', the population may 
bo divided as-- follows: About 500,000 Germans, 
nearly a million and a half of Slavs, and 50,000 
belonging to other races (including Jews). The 
Sl.avs of hi. are' mostly Czechs, with Poles 
and a few Croats. The Czechs are inferior 
in all respects to their brethren in Bohemia. 
The hloravi.an Poles, although inferior to the 
Germans as fegards industry and cultivation, are 
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n pl'v'-if'jJIy -^TcU developed, courageous, and 
I <: ;it' people. 

I //.' ‘jn/. — -M. was anciently occupied by tbe 
I Qinili, ivhri, on tlieir migration in tbe 5tli c. to Gaul 
I and nirpanin, were replaced first b 3 ' tbe Eugii, next 
I b_y tbe Hcmli and Longobardi, and finally bj' a 
I colnnj' of Slavonians, wbo, on tbeir settlement in 
I tbe country-, took the name of Moravians, from tbe 
I river Morava. Cbarlemagne, wbo brought the 
I people under nominal subjection after the}' had 
spre.'.d tbcniEclves over a territory gre.ater than 
1 the present M., constrained tbeir king, S.amoslav, 
1 to receive bajitisni ; but Christianity was , first 
j formally established in tbe middle of tbe 9tb c. 
bj- Cj-ril, wbo must be regarded as the true apostle 
of the land. M. was made tributary to the German 
empire before the cl55e of tbe century ; but in 1029, 
it avas incorporated wntb Bohemia, after having for 
a time been a prey to tbe incursive attacks of its 
Slavonic and Teutonic neigbbom-s. At tbe close of 
tbe 12tb c., M. avas erected into a raargraviate, and 
declared a fief of Bohemia, to be held from the 
croavn by tbe youngpr brauobes of tbe royal House. 
On the death of Loaans II. at tbe battle of Mobaez 
in 1320, il., with all the other Bohemian Lands, 
fell to Austria, in accordance aWtb a pre-existing 
compact of succession betavecn the roj’.al Houses. 
Since then, it has shared the fortunes of the 
empire, and in 18-19 it avas formally separated from 
Bobonu'a, and declared a distinct province and 
croavnland. 

iMORATIAXS (c.allcd also United Brethren, 

I 2Ioraiion Brethren, or Bohemian Brethren), a reli- 
gious community, tracing its origin to the fol- 
joavers of John Huss, wbo were expelled by 

E ersecution from Bohemia and Moravia in tbe 
cgiuning of tbe IStb o., and of aa'hom a small 
corapanj', consisting at first of only ten persons, 
received permission from Count Zinzendorf (q. v.), 
in 1/22, to settle on his estate of Bertbelsdorf, in 
Saxon}'. To this settlement they gave the name 
of Hormbut, whence they are commonly knoavn 
in Germany as HeiTnbuters. It r.apitUy increased, 
not only by the accession of additional Bohemian 
and Moravian refugees, but also of other Christians, 
wbo were attracted bj' the faith and pietj’ which 
remarkably prevailed in it. Zinzendorf joined the 
little brotherhood, devoted his whole estate to the 
propagation of Christianity, and undertook the 
work of the ministry. The doctrines which they 
received being those of the Augsburg Confession, 
it was proposed that they should unite themselves 
with the Lutheran Church ; but a diflercncc 
of opinion existing on this point, it w.as decided, 
as difficult questions still sometimes are among 
the JI., by an ajipeal to the lot ; and the result 
was, that the United Brethren, or Unitaa Fra- 
trvm, as they termed themselves, remained a 
distinct community, and adopted an organisation 
of their own. Till Zinzondorf’s death in 1700, he 
av.as really their leader, and was recognised by 
them as Ord.inarius. After his death, their organis- 
ation was completed by synods held in 1704 and 
1709. 

Tlie M. are recognised by the state in Germany, 
as Protestants attached to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion- They have no symbolical books of their own, 
although they drew up a simple and brief eonfession 
of their faith in 1727, and a brief statement of prin- 
ciples was emitted by a synod held in 1775. 

The M. profess to be connected with the Bohe- 
mian or Moravian Bretlireu of former times by a 
regular succession of bishops. The bishops, how- 
ever, exercise no episcopal authority, and their chief 
peculiar function is that of ordination, of which 
they alone have the power. Every congregation 


is governed by a Conference of Elders. The elders 
arc bound to visit each family once in three months, 
and to report concerning the maintenance of family 
worship, and the conduct of the brethren. It is 
also their duty to visit the sick, and to aid the 
poor with money contributed by the other brethren. 
The whole church is governed by synods, which 
meet — always in Germany — at interv.als of ten or 
twelve years, and are composed not only of bishops, 
but also of other members of the brotherhood. 
Between one synod and another, all affairs are 
man.agcd by a Conference of Eldei's appointed by 
the synod. 

M. .are to some extent scattered amongst the 
gciu ral popiiLation of the countries in which they 
dwell, as Britain and America ; but they prefer, 
where it is possible, to live in colonies, or separate 
societies, and in these they carry out some very 
peculiar parts of their organisation, particularly a 
division into choirs of cliildren, youths, maidens, 
unmarried brethren, unmarried sisters, avidowers, 
and widows, each having a separate leader or 
p.astor. Unmarried brethren, unmarried sisters, 
widowers, and widows, reside in separate houses ; 
married couples in houses of their oavn. Colonies 
of JL exist in England, America, Holland, and 
other countries, but are most numerous in Germany. 
The most important colonies, hoavever, are perhaps 
those in the mission-fields. The Brethren early 
entered on missionary avork, and all the prosperity 
of their church has been evidently connected with 
their earnest prosecution of it. Their first mission 
avas planted, m 1732, in the island of St Thomas, 
in the West Indies ; the missionaries avho went 
thither expressing their resolution to become slaa'cs, 
if necessary, in order to caiTy out their purpose. A 
mission to Greenland, avhich has been eminently 
successful, and may be said to h.avo made Green- 
land a Christian country, was commenced in 1733. 
They haa'c also interesting missions in Labrador 
and at the Capo of Good Hope, and in other heathen 
countries. The M. have at their mission-stations 
about 70,001) converts from heathenism. One of 
the most interesting of their stations is at Sarepta, 
ill the government of Saratov, in Russia, by which 
they arc connected with the Tartars and Kalmucks. 
In .all their settlements, the education of the young 
receives the utmost attention. 

The religious services of the M. .are conducted 
with grc.at simplicity. They meet for worship dady. i 
m the evening, the service being much hke th.at of ! 
a prayer -meeting amongst other Chnsti.ans. Thej' 
use .a litany on the Lord’s D.ay, but extemporary 
praj’er is frequent. The}' admit the use of instru- 
mental music. They maintain the practice of 
av.ashing the feet, both in choirs and in congre- 
gations, before the communion. They meet on the 
Last day of the year, to bring in the New Year 
with pr.aycr and other exercises of rehgion. On 
Easter morning, they assemble in the burying- 
gi'ound to celebrate the resuiTection of Christ, and 
to express their confidence concerning the brethren 
avho li.ave died during the preceding year. .The 
death of a member of the brotherhood is made 
known in the chief settlements by sound of trum- 
pets, .as if for victory ; the melody indio.ating the 
p.articular choir to which the deceased belonged. 
In Boire of the settlements, peculiar dresses are 
worn bj the members of particul.ar choirs. 

In 187-5, there were in Europe 08 congregations 
of M., with 9121 communicants ; and in America, 75 
congregations, with 8315 communicants. Seventeen 
bishops avere lia-ing in 1875, of whom 0 were in the 
United States. There avere 92 mission stations, 
aa'ith 333 missionaries, and above 1000 native assist- 
ants, haa'ing the care of 59,843 communicants. 
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IMOllAY riRTH, an indentation of the German 
Ocean, on the novth-ca!.t coast of Scotland. Its 
north-west shore is formed by the counties of Ross 
and Cromarty, and extends from ICessock Fen-y, 
opposite Inverness, to Tarhot Kess. Its south-east 
shore extends from Inverness to IJurghead, in 
Elginshire. Tile cntranco of the firth between 
Burghcad and Tarbct Ness is IG miles in width; 
and from its entranee to Inverness it is '31 miles 
in extent. Tlio lirth is contimicd westward from 
Inverness by a branch called Beaidy Basin. 

MORAYSIlIllE. Sec Eloissiiire. 

hlORBID APPETITES m.aj' consist of a desire 
which is, in character, natural and necessary to the 
anim.al 000110013% but hccomcs unhealthy when c-xecs- 
sive and irresistible. Of this, the hunger which 
attends marasmus, and the thirst which attends dia- 
betes, may be cited ns illustrations. 'They may con- 
sist further, in a craving for articles or objects not 
in rcalit3’ deleterious or dctiimontal, but which do 
not constitute the ordinary gratification of the 
appetite, such as the desire for chalk and lime 
exiierienccd by chlorotic and hy'sterical women. 
They 11103% thirdly, consist in the longings, often 
complicated with delusions, felt b3’ pregnant women 
and othcr.s, which are injurious, repugnant to 
nature, and revolting. Georget gives an instance 
where a wife coveted the shoulder of her husband, 
killed him m onler to obtain the morsel, and 
E.altcd the body in order to iirolong the hideous 
cannibalism. In such a case, the gross longing may' 
be s.sid to constitute the dise.asc ; but there arc 
others in which it is one of many syinjitoms 
demonstrating the degradation of the mind under 
general disease, .as when the insane devour garb.agc, 
excrcnioiit, or sw.allow grass, hair, stones. — Georget, 
Diet, dc idCdcciiic; Fciieliteralebcn, p. 270. 

SrORBinAH, a maritimo department in the 
north-west of Franco, formed out of ancient Bre- 
tagne. Area, I,CSit,S:!0 acres; pop. (1872) •lfl0,3.*2. 
The coast is iiiiich indented, and has a multitude 
of bays, roadsteads, harbours, .and islamls. Tlio 
Largest island is Bello Isle (q. v.). The dcparlnieiit 
has .a Eoniewhat hilly aiiiiearanec, but towards the 
sea, the land stretches out in rich plains, interrupted, 
however, by great tracts of heath and marsh. 'The 
climate is mild, but moi-,L The soil is not avell 
cultivated, but yicMs siifitcicnt grain for home 
consumption. Tlio heaths all'ord line ]>.astnr.agc, 
and support great herds of horned cattle, sliceji, 
and horses. The rearing of bees is a Bonree of very' 
coiisider.ablo revenue ; as also are tho river and 
coast fi-hcries. The trade in sardines is particularly 
extensive. Tho want of wood is so great, that the 
peasants are obliged to burn dung e.xtensively. 'The 
cliief minor.al is iron, but there arc .almost no manu- 
factures. hr. is divided into tho four arrondis.se- 
ments of Vaiiiies, L’Orient, I’locrmcl, and Poiitivy. 
'The chief town is Vnnncs (q. v.), but tho most 
pojiulous is L’Orient (q. v.). 

hlOTlDAETS. See Dyiu.no. 

hlOHDAUNT, CirAULis, Earl of Peterborough, 
military and naval commander, and one of tho most 
brilliant Englishmen of his time, w.as the son of .Tolm 
Lord Mordaiint, and was born in lG5S,someE.aylGG2. 
He served as a boy' in tho navy, and then entered 
the armya IIo took part .against James II., and 
avas made Earl of Monmouth by William III., suc- 
ceeding afterwards to tho earldom of Peterborough, 
as heir to his uncle. During tho war of the Spanish 
Succession, tho English government determined to 
send an expedition to Spain. It w.as placed under 
the command of M. ; .and in June 170D, lio anaved 
in Lisbon with 5000 Dutch and English Eoldioi'S. 


After baking on bo.ard the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, who claimed tho Siianish crown, the ( 
armament jirocceded to V.alenci.a. Here M., with I 
characteristic daring, conceived tho idea of making 
a dash .at Madrid, and finishing tho w.ar at one 
blow. Ho w.as overruled by tho archduke and tho 
Prince of Hesse, and compelled to besiege Barcelona, 
which was defended on one side by the sea, and 
on the other by the strong fortifications of Monjuioh. 
By a coup dc main, ho m.ade himself master of 
Monjuich. Barcelona fell, and M., with a h.andfid 
of men, entered ono of tho strongest cities of 
Europe. IIo pushed his successes into tho interior. 
Sever.al towns submitted. IIo marched to Valencia 
in the depth of winter, and at the head of 1200 
men defeated a Spanish force of -1000. 'The Spani.ards 
sent a large army into Catalonia, and a French fleet 
ajipeared off B.arcclona. ^I. harassed tho enemy's 
army, and putting himself on board tho English 
squadron, directed a movement which, had it been 
executed a few hours earlier, would have resulted in 
the capture of the whole French fleet. Tho French- 
men put to sea, and Barcelona was saved. M. again 
wished to march tow.ards Lladrid, but his plan for 
gaining possession of tho capit.al was once more 
rejected by' Charles. IIo accordingly left the army 
in a fit of pique, and went to Italy. In 1707, ho 
returned to V.alencia as a volunteer, and gave 
excellent advice, which was not followed. Ho was 
recalled to England, and from that moment tho 
tido of fortune ran strong .against tho Austrian 
cause. Few generals have done so much avith means 
so small, or uisjdaycd equal originality or boldness. 
His fertility and activity’ of mind wore admirably 
seconded by a most intrepid spirit. His splendid 
talents, on tho other hand, wore disfigured by 
v.ainglory, and a morbid craving for novelty and 
excitement. Ho loved to fly round Europe, and avas 
said to have seen more kings and postilions than 
any’ other man of his day. On his return, ho made 
common cause avith the I'orics, to spite the Duke 
of Marlborough, and received tho Garter and other 
dignities for his services. On tho accession of 
George I., ho av.as np]ioiutod commandor-in-chiof 
of the nav.al forces of Great Britain ; but avas never 
again employed in active scra’icc. Ho died at 
Lisbon 2.7th October His avitty. yet nffco- 

tionato letters to Pojic, .Savift, Prior, itc., give a 
lino insight into his private character. Sec Eliot 
Warburton’s Jlfcmoi/' 0 / Charles ihordauni, Dari of 
PeUrhorouph and Monmouth, with Selections from his 
Corrcyjondencc, 2 vols. (IS.").!). His charactor has 
been sketehed by Horace Walpole, in his Catalogue 
of Jloijal and Mohlc Authors ; and with still greater 
force and picturesquencss'by Jlacaulay. 

MORE, Sill Tiiojr.as, Lord Chancellor, and one 
of England's avorthicst sons, avas born in ^lilk Street, 
London, in 1-17S, son of Sir John More, Justice 
of tho Queen’s Bench. Ho avas educated .at St 
Anthony’s .School, 'Thrcadncedlc Street ; and in his 
fifteenth year avas placed in tho house of Cardinal 
Morton, Archbishop of C.anterbury, aa'ho used to say' 
of him : ‘ 'This child hero avaiting at tho table, avho- 
soever shall lia'o to see it, avill proa’o a marvellous 
man.’ Dean Colet, too, avas avont to s.ay' : ‘ There 
av.as but ouo aa’it in England, and that avas young 
'Thomas Itlorc.’ In 1-197, kl. avent to Oxford, avhoro 
he made the friendship of Erasmus. Ho then 
aiiplicd himself to the law, and studied first at How 
Inn, and .afterwards at Lincoln’s Inn. Ho aa'as 
.appointed reader at Furnia'.al’s Inn, avhoro ho 
lectured for throe years. At tho accession of Hemy 
AHIL, his professional jn-actioo aaaas consider.able, and 
ho also held the oflico of judge of the Sheriff’s Court 
in tho city' — his income from these sources being 
equia'.alont to £-1000 or £5000 of our present moneya 
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He -(rent on sevexal missions abroad for tbo' kin", 
and in lolG avas made a privy-conncillor. Hia 
public life no'.v began. He bec.amo^so gre.at a 
favourite v.’ith Henry VIII., tbafc, in the words of 
Erasmus, ‘ the king would sc.arcely ever suffer 
the pliiiosophcr to quit him.’ Henry visited him 
uninvited at Chelsea, and w.alked with him by the 
hour in his g.ardcn, ‘ holding his arm .about his neck.’ 
Yet i\t. had a true insight into Henry’s character, 
for beinx congr.atulated on the king’s favour by his 
son-in-I.aw, Roper, he replied : ‘ If my head would 
win liim a castle in France, when there was w.ar 
between us, it should not fail to go.’ M. is the first 
person in British history distinguished by the faculty 
of public sjicaking, and remark.ablo for the success- 
ful eniplo 3 'mout of it in parliament ag.ainst a lavish 
gr.ant of money to tbe crown. Being elected Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 152.3, he indicated the 
ancient liberties and privileges of the house against 
Cardinal V'olscj’-, who r.ather feared than liked him. 
In 1520, when the prosecution was ojicncd against 
'VVolsoj’, the king delivered the Great .Seal to JI. at 
Greenfrich, constituting him Lord Chancellor, a 
dignitj’ that had gcncrail.y been held by ecclesiastics, 
and had never yet been filled by a common larvyer. 
When ho was se.ated in his Court of Chancery, his 
father. Sir John Jlore, who was nearly ninetjg was 
the oldest judge of the King’s Bench. It w.as a beauti- 
ful spoctaclo to ‘ see the son ask the blessing of the 
father every day upon his knees, before he sat upon 
his own seat.’ Unlilro the haughty Wolsej’, whom 
no suitor could approach without offerings, M. sat 
daily in an open hall, that ho might receive in 
person the petition.^ of the poor. Ho desp.atchcd 
the causes so speedily and diligently, that on .asking 
for the next, he was told tli.at none remained. 
Honrj- in vain endeavoured to obtain M.’s authority 
for his divorce ivith Catharine of Aragon, and his 
marriage with Anno Boleyn, upon which he had set 
his hc.a'rt. As soon as the progress of the marri.ago 
was so far adv.anccd that the active co-operation of 
a chancellor was required, hi. obtained leave to 
resign the gre.at seal. When the Iting ‘ by no gentle- 
ness could avin him,’ his favour turned to fury. M. 
refused to take an oath which pledged him to the 
lawfulness of the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
He was committed to the ToWer, where he remained 
thirteen months. On the Gth of May 1535, he was 
brought to trial at AVestminster. It has been triilj' 
said that ‘ no such ciUprit had stood at .any European 
bar for a thousand years.’ He was convicted by 
the most flagrant perjury and injustice, and sen- 
tenced to the savage punishment for high treason. 
He suffered death in the Tower, July G, 1535. In 
the avords of Addison : ‘ The innocent mirth which 
had been so conspicuous in his life did not forsake 
him to the last. Wlien ho laid his he.ad on the 
block, he desired the executioner to wait until he 
had removed his bc.ard, “ for th.at had never offended 
his Highness.”’ His head was phaced on London 
Bridger but aa-.as taken doavn .and preserved by his 
f.avourito d.aiighter, the admirable Jlargarct Roper, 
the story of whose tenderness and devotion wUl live 
as long as the English language endures. His 
Utopia is the conception of an imaginary coramon- 
u-c.alth, in which opinions are expressed of great 
boldness and originality, and especially favourable 
to freedom of inquiry, even in religion. He, how- 
ever, wrote ag.ainst the Lutherans, and corrected 
the hIS. of Henry’s answer to Luther. The terse- 
ness and liveliness of his s.ayings, his sweet temper 
and affectionate disposition, his blameless life, his 
learning and probity, combine to m.ake a union of 
perfect simplicity with moral .and intellectiual great- 
ness, which will for ever endear his memory to his 
countrymen of every sect and party. 


MORE, Hannah, the daughter of a village 
schoolmaster, near Bristol, was born in 1745. She 
avrote verse at an e.arly age ; and in 1773, she 
published a pastoral . drama entitled The Search 
after Happiness; and the year after, her tr.agedy of 
Jtegiilus. Under the idea that she was possessed of 
dr.amatic talent, she avas introduced to Garrick, and 
through him became acquainted with Dr Johnson, 
Burke, .and Sir .Toshua Reynolds. Deeply impressed 
aadth the importance of religion, she gradually 
resigned her ambition to shine as a avriter for the 
stage, and after the publication of her Sacred 
Dramas, she retired to the country, and busied her- 
self with the composition of works of a more serious 
and practic.al cast, the best remembered of aa'hich 
are, Calebs in Search of a ll'i/c, and The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain. She died at Clifton, on September 
7, 1833. Her Memoirs and Correspondence avere 
iniblished in the folloaving year, in four volumes. 

MORE'A, the name borne by the ancient Pelo- 
ponnesus (q. aa) since the middle ages, if not from 
as early a jicnod as the 4th eentury. It is usually 
said to be derived from morns, a mulberry— the 
outline of the peninsida be.aring a resemblance to 
the leaf of that tree; others, however, such as 
F.al!mcr.a 5 'er, trace it back to the Slavic word more, 
the sc.a, avhich nearlj' encircles the More.a. The M. 
forms the most southern part of tbo kingdom of 
Greece, and is divided into the nomarchies of 
Argolis, Corinth, Laconia, Messenia, Arcadia, 
Acuaia, and Elis. 

Overrun by the Goths and Vandals, it bec.ame .a 
prey, in the second half of the 8th c., to bands 
of Sl.avio invaders, who found it wasted by war and 
pestilence. Gradually, however, those barbarians 
were subdued and Grecianised by the Byzantine 
emperors, nevertheless, the numerous names of 

f ilaeos, rivers, See., in the M. of Slavic origin, prove 
low firmly they had rooted themselves, and that 
the Morcotes .are anything but pure Greeks. In 
1207, the peninsula was conquered bjr French 
knights, and Achaia was formed into a principality 
with all the feudal institutions of the west. After 
1261, the Byzantine emperor, Michael VIII. P.ahe- 
ologus, reconquered part of the country ; but the 
principality of Acliaia remained in the family of 
Villch.ardouin till 1346, when the male lino became 
extinct. Various claimants now arose, and much 
strife and confusion ensued. At length, in 1460, 
the greater portion of the M. fell into the hands of 
the Turks, who retained possession of it down to 
the period of the Greek revolution, except from 
1G87 to 1715, when it was held by the Venetians. 
The long struggle between the Turks and Venetians 
diminished the population so much that in 1719 it 
had only 200,000 inhabitants, and the plagues of 
1750 .and 1782 even reduced it to half this number. 
After the French Revolution, however, it began to 
increase ; at the outbreak of the War of Independ- 
ence, in 1827, it had reached 300,000, of whom only 
one-sixth were Turks ; and in 1870, it was 645,389. 

MOREAU, Jean Victoh, the greatest general of 
the French Republic, except Bon.ap.arte, was born, 
11th August 1763, at Morlaix, in Bret.ague; was the 
son of an advoc.ate, and was sent to study law at 
Rennes. He took the side of the Revolution, was 
chosen to command the battalion of volunteers from 
Rennes, served under Diimouriez in 1793, and 
displayed such military talent, that in 1794 he was 
made a goncr.al of division. His father was put to 
dc.ath by the guillotine under the Reign of Terror, 
and hi. hcsit.atcd for a moment, but resolved tluat 
he could not withdr.aw from the service of his 
country. When Piehegrii fell under suspicion, tl.e 
Directory appointed M., in the spring of 1796, to 
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tlie oRief command on tlie Eliine and Moselle. He 
crossed tlie Rhine at Kchl, defeated Latour at 
Rastadt, and the Archduke Charles at Ettlinnen, 
and drove the Austrians hack to the Danube. But, 
omng to errors in the plan of the campaign, against 
ivhich he had in vain remonstrated irith the 
Directorj’, M. found himself in danger of being cut 
off from the Rhine, and Twas obhged to m-ake a 
desperate effort to regain that river, ■n-hich he 
accomplished, notuathstanding great difficulties, by 
a march of forty days. This retreat established his 
reputation for generalship more than all his previous 
victories. 

A suspicion of participation in the plots of 
Pichegru led to his being deprived of his command, 
after the coup d'elat of ISth Fructidor. In the fol- 
loviug year, he succeeded Schfirer in the command 
of the army in Italy, when it avas hard pressed by 
the Russians and Austrians, 25,000 men being 
opposed to 80,000. By a retreat conducted with 
consummate skUl, and in course of which he even 

ained victories, he saved the French army from | 

estruction. The Directory, nevertheless, deprived 
him of the chief command, and gave it to Joubert. 
But hi. remained with the army, and aided that 
young general to the utmost ; and after his 
death at Novi, again assumed the command, and 
conducted the defeated troops to France. The 
noble disinterestedness of M.’s character, his mili- 
tary talent, and his political moderation, induced 
the party which overthrew the Directory, to offer 
liim the dictatorship of France, which he declined, 
and lent his assistance to Bonaparte on 18th 
Brumaire, Receiving the command of the army of 
the Rhine, M. gained victory after victory over the 
Austrians in the campaign of 1800, and at last won 
the great and decisive battle of Hohenlinden (q. v.). 
A strong feeling of mutual distrust now arose 
between M. and Bonaparte, who sought in vain to 
win him to himself; and M.’s country-seat, to 
which he retired, became the gathering-place of the 
discontented. Bonaparte surrounded him with spies, 
and lOre long he was accused of participation in the 
plot of Cadqudal (q. v.) and Pichegru against the 
life of the First ConsuL He was arrested, brought 
to trial, and found guUty on 10th June 1804, 
although the evidence against him was utterly 
insufficient. But Bonaparte could not venture upon 
a sentence of death, and a sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment was therefore pronounced, which was 
commuted into banishment, and M. went to America, 
where he settled in New Jersey. Regarding with 
great dissatisfaction the whole of Bonaparte’s fur- 
ther career, he thought it his duty to France to give 
his aid to the allies in the campaign of 1813, and 
leaving the United States in the company of a 
Russian agent, ho landed at Gothenburg, had an 
interview with the Crorvn Prince of Sweden, the 
former General Bernadotte, and accompanied the 
emperor of Russia and the lung of Prussia in the 
march against Dresden, where, as he stood with the 
Emperor Alexander on a height at Raecknitz, on 
27th August, a French caunon-baU broke both his 
legs. Amputation was performed, but he died at 
Laun in Bohemia, 2d September 1813. 

MO'RECAMBE BAY, an inlet of the Irish Se.a, 
on the north-west coast of England, separates the 
main portion of Lancashire from the detached 
portion of Furness. It is about 10 miles in average 
breadth, and is 16 miles in length. It receives the 
Kent, the Keer, and the Lune. The depth of water 
in the bay is never great except in the channels of 
the rivers ; and when the tide is out, the water 
entirely withdraws for the time, and there is a ro.ad, 
although a dangerous one, across the sands from 
the vicinity of Lancaster into Furness. 

5G6 


MOREE'N. See Moiee. 

MORE'L (Morclidla), a genus of fungi, of the 
di\-ision Ilymmoinyteles, haiung a fistular stalk, and 
a roundish or conical piletis, the upper siufacc of 
which is divided into an irregular not- work of cells 
or jiits, and bears the hymenmm. 'They grow on the 
groimd, and have a more or less agreeable smell and 
taste. Some of them are reckoned among esculent 
fungi, of which the best known is the Commox jM. 
(M. esaclenta), a fungus rare in Britain^ but common 



in many parts of the middle and south of Europe. 
Its stalk is only about an inch high, and it has a 
roimdish, oval, oblong, or conical, yellowish or broum 
pileus. It is nutritious, and not difficult of digestion ; 
but is chiefly used in sauces and gravies, on account 
of its pleasant flavour. It is used .either fresh or 
dried, and is often brought to market in a dried 
state. It grows in laivns, and .among fallen leaves 
in the thinner parts of woods where the soil is light, 
and makes its appearance in spring. It malies 
exCeUent ketchup. In Germany, the M. is highly 
prized, and as it very often springs up when part of 
a forest has been burned, the forests of Germany 
were often destroyed for its sake, tUl this practice 
was restrained by severe pen.alties. Its cultivation 
has not been attempted, although probably it would 
not be difficult. — ^A very similar species is Jf. patula, 
which is used in the same way; as is also the 
Bohejhan M. (Jf. Boltemica), which has a stem 
4 — 8 inches high, and a thimble-shaped, obtuse, 
white-margined pileus, with longish narrow pits of 
many v.arious forms; abundant in Bohemia, and 
when dried in a b.aker’s oven, a considerable article 
of export. The name M. (Morchd) is extended in 
Germany to some of the edible species of Helvdla 
(q.v.). • - 

MORE'SQUE. See Arabesque, Grotesque. 

MO'RETON BAY, on the east- coast of Queens- 
land, Australia, is formed inside the islands of 
Moreton and Stradbroke, the former 23 miles, and 
the hatter 35 miles in length, and both about 5 
miles in greatest breadth. It is 65 mUea in length 
(lat. 27° — 27° 55' S.) by 23 miles in greatest 
breadth. Its shores are rich in soil, and admir.ably 
ad.apted for agricultm-e. Its appearance is rendered 
picturesque and be.autiful by the numerous islets, 
some of them cap.able of profitable cultiv.ation, with 
which it is dotted over. Into this b.ay five navi- 
gable rivers, the Arrowsmith, Logan, Brisbane, Fine, 
and Caboolture pour their waters. The entrance 
at the north end is practicable at aU times for 
vessels of the largest size; the entrance betaveen 
Moreton and Stradbroke is narrow, and loss safe. 

MORETON-BAY CHESTNUT [Caslanosper- 
mum Auslrale), a tree of the natural order Legumi- 
noses, sub-order Papilionacece, a native of Queensland, 
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Austin.li.i. It attains a height of 70 — 100 feet, has 
v.-ide-spii-aJing branches, pinnate leaves, and largo 
raCLi-.ies of beautiful red and yellorv flowers. The 
jiods are six or seven inches in length, add the seeds 
are in rize and quality somewhat like chestnuts. 

hlOl.’GAX, L.vdy (Sydnuy), w.as the daughter of 
.a theatrical m.anager, named Owenson, who settled 
in Huliliii. It is usually stated th.at she av.as born 
in 17SG, Imt as she refuses to teU the d.atc of her 
birth, ‘ because dates are so cold, false, and erro- 
neous,’ the reader of her autobiography will do avell 
to .add about ten yearn to her age. Her father fell 
into pccuniar 3 ’ ilifliculties, and the clever, bold, and 
livela" j-oung avonian resolved to support the fortunes 
of the f.aniilj’, iirst as goa’crncss, ami then .as .author. 
She a\Totc 77ie IPi'^f Irish Girl in IShO. A ladj-- 
novelist aras then r.^rc, and Iri'h subjects were less 
haekncj'cd than they h.aa’e since become. S 3 ’dno}' 
Owenson obtained a footing in the hou-iehold of the 
Jfarquis of Abcrcorn, in whoso cst.abhrliment her 
future husband. Dr J1 organ, held the post of private 
]'h 3 -sician. The Lord Lieutenant was jiersuadcd to 
make a knight of Dr Morgan, amt the newly 
wedded jiair set up for themselves in Dublin. Hero 
eIic -wrote the O'Donncl. The opening of tho con- 
tinent in ISM .attracted the Morgans to P.aris. Lady 
JL obtained admission into the highest societ 3 -, corre- 
sponded M-ith scvor.al celebrities, .and wrote a work on 
i’Voiire, which M-as e.agorl 3 ' received, and vcheiiieiitl 3 ’ 
praised and censured W critics of different political 
ojiinions. In ISIS, the Morgans went to Italy — the 
wife to sketoh manners, Eccncr 3 ’, and societ 3 ', avhilc 
Sir Charles was to contribute chajiters on politics, 
cciencc, and education. Lad 3 'M. w.as received with 
great ho' pitalit 3 ’ bj’ the Italian nobilit 3 ’, and the 
foreign a-isilors at Home. Her ItnUj .appe.ared in 
1S21, and proved one of the most Bticcessfiil and 
remunerative of her works. In 1821, the Morgans 
came to London, and in 1S25, Lady ^I. began to 
keep a diar 3 ', which contains some amusing bits of 
liter.an,’, fashionable, and political gossip. Her 
reputation ns an authoress became obscured, but she 
continued to tho end of her career to assume the 
twofold character of tho lad 3 - of f.ashion and the 
woman of genius. She succeeded in obtaining 
from the Vfliig govcnimcnt a pension of £.300 .a year, 
in ackiiow.'cdgment of her litcr.ary merits, and 
partl 3 ’', also, in recognition of the unjust and virulent 
attaclm to which she had been subjected for h.aving, 
•in her earlier ivories, exposed tho uTongs of her 
native coiintr 3 '. She died in 1879, Laving continued 
bu.sy with her pen and her tongue to the hast ; and 
leaving behind a great mass of correspondence of 
little intrinsic value and interest, which, with a 
memoir, her autobiography, and di.ar 3 ’, was published 
in 1802, in 2 vols. Her descriptions of high life 
have much racincss and vigour, and her Irish 
ckctches — the famous ‘ Jug-d.ay,’ in The O'Briens 
and the O’Thhrrli/s, deserving upeci.al mention — aro 
jicrhaps tho best account of that raoket 3 ', humorous, 
Ecntimenl.al existence which was at once the charm 
and bane of Ireland, and wliich has but lately 
p.vssed .aw.ay. 

MORGj^'A'TIC lilARPvIAGE (Goth, morgjan, 
to curtail, limit), sometimes cMcd Left-handed mar- 
riage, a lower sort of matrimoni.al union, -which, as a 
civil engagement, is coinjiletcly binding, but fails to 
confer on tho wife the title or fortune of her hus- 
band, and on tho children the full status of legiti- 
macy or right of succession. The members of the 
German jirincely houses have for centuries been in 
tho practice of entering into marriages of this kind 
with their inferiors in r.ank. Out of this us.age has 
gradually sprung a code of matrimonial l.aw, 1 ) 3 ' 
I'-Iiioh the union of princes with persons of lower 


rank, in other than morgan.atic form, involves 
serious consequences, especially towards tho lady. 
The penalty of de.ath was aotiialty enforced in the 
case of tho bcaiitifid and imfortiinate Agnes Bor- 
nauor (q. v.). In thoTCth and 17th centuries, a 
fashion began .among German princes of taking 
a morganatic ivife in addition to one -who enjoyed ' 
the coniiilete m.atrimoiiial status — Landgrave Philip j 
of Hesse setting the example, with a very quail- | 
lied disapprobation on the part of tho leading I 
Reformers. An energetic attemjit was made in 
tho first half of tho last century by Anton I 
Ulrich, Duke of Saxe-Meiningcii, to upset the 
established jiracticc, and obtain for his mor- | 
ganatic wife the rank of dntbess, and for her ' 
children the right of siiecession. In deference to , 
the united ojijiosition of the m hole princedom of 
Goruianv’, the cmjieror refused tho duke's suit, 
declaring that there coidd be no marriage in princely 
families without ‘ Ebenburtigkeit,’ or eqii.ahty of 
birth. In the present ccntniy, morganatic mar- 
ri.agcs are by no means on the decline among tho 
German reigning houses— one of the best known 
and most remarkable instances being the union of 
the hate Archduke John, the ‘ Roichsvcrwcser’ of 
1S18, noth the daughter of the postmaster of Aiissoo, 
in St 3 ’ria, .afterwards created Countess of Mor.an. 
Morgan.atic marriages are recognised not only among 
the princely families, but among the higher aristoe- 
r.ac 3 ' of tho cminre ; and in Prnssi.a, oven tho 
‘ Nicderc Adel,’ or inferior gentry, may contract 
unions of this kind. A sort of left-handed or 
‘ h.and-f.asted ’ marnage M.as recognised in early 
limes in the Highlands of Scotland, and Ireland: 
the hand-f,asted bride could be jiiit aw.a 3 ', and a fresh 
union formed, with the full status of matrimony. 
Unlike the case of Gt rman morganatic m.arn.ages, the 
issue were often accounted legitim.atc, even to tho 
jirejudicc of the children of the more regular union 
th.at followed. Tho Royal Marriage Act, 12 Geo. 
HI. c. 11, reduces to a jiosition somewhat like that 
of morganatic unions every marriage m tho royal 
family' of Great Britain not previously ajijiroved by 
the sovereign under the Great Seal, provided tho 
jmnee entering into it is under 23, and every such 
marriage of a jirincc above 20 which is disapproved 
by p.arii.aincnt 

MORGA'RTKN, a mountain slope on tho cast 
margin of Lake Egcri, m the canton of Zng, Switzer- 
land, h.as acquired a woild-widc celebrity as tlic scene 
of a great nctory won by the .Swiss Forest Cantons 
over the Austrians, Gth December 1.315. The Swiss, 
who had comm.and both of the narrow jiass which 
wound between Morgarten Hill and the lake, and of 
the adjoining heights, numbered only 1400 men, while 
the Austrians amounted to 15,000, and were led 
by Duke Leopold, brother of tlie German Emperor. 
ttTicn the Austrian troojis had fairly entered tho 
iiass, those of the Swiss posted on the rocks .above 
liurlcd down great masses of stone, which threw 
tho enemy’s cavalry into confusion, besides lulling 
immense numbers of them. Their comrades who 
iicld the jiass. taking advantage of the disprder, 
now charged the Austrians repeatedly, and utterly 
routed them. Only a few cscajied, among whom 
-was Duke Leojiold himself. 

MORGIIEN, RAniAci. Saxzio Cavai.ieue, a 
f.amous engraver, was born .at Florence, Juno 19, 
1758. His first instructor in tho art of engrav- 
ing was his father, who, according to some, was 
a German, or tho son of a German. Tho indi- 
cations of talent that ho g.avo were such ns to 
induce his Lather to place him under Volpato at 
Rome. Ilis progress then bec.ame very marked. 
Raphael’s celebrated figures in the Vatican of 
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‘Poetry’ and ‘Theology,’ rvere engraved by him 
in 17S1 ; and he aftervards produced a suc- 
cession of engravings of a very high class from 
many of the master-pieces of art : amoncst these 
may he enumerated his prints from Eaphael’s 
‘Madonna della Scggiola;' the ‘Madonna del 
Sacco,’ by Andrea del Sarto ; the ‘ Transfiguration,’ 
by Raphael ; the ‘ Duke of Moncado,’ by Van 
Dyck ; and by his burin. Da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper,’ 
notwithstanding its decay, has been rendered with 
such consummate skill, as to lessen the regret felt 
for the evanescent condition of the original work. 
He accepted an invitation from the Grand Duke to 
reside at Florence, with a pension of 400 scudi, and 
a free residence, imder condition of keeping a public 
school ; and received marked attentions from the 
Emperor Kapoleon, to whom he dedicated his 
engraving from the ‘Transfiguration.’ M. died at 
Florence on Sth April 1S33. He had married a 
daughter of Volpato’s in 17S1. His Life, with a 
portrait, and a catalogue of his works, was pub- 
lished by his pupil, Xiccolo Pahnarino. From this 
work, it appears that he has engraved 73 portraits, 
47 religious, and 44 historical and mythological 
pieces, 24 views and landscapes, and 13 vignettes, 
crests, &c. — 201 in all The works of M. will 
alwaj’s hold a very prominent place in the his- 
tory of eugrarTng. About the middle of last 
century, Strange had added a new feature to 
the art, by introducing, in a remarkable way, 
what is technically called by engravers ‘colour,’ 
or the art of producing by rnanagement and 
variety of line, a te:cture or qua.lity that compen- 
sates to some extent for the want of the actual 
colours in a picture. This influenced the style of 
Volpato, Cunego, and other Italian engravers of 
the period, who imitated, though with no very 
great success, the brilhancy produced by Strange. 
M., however, went far beyond these Italian en- 
gravers, for in his works ho united much that was 
good in the engravings of Strange with a more 
correct and a purer style of drawing, and thus 
brought out in a verj’ mgh degree all the import- 
ant qualities for which those 'master-pieces he so 
skilfully rendered, are distinguished. 

hlORGUE, a French word, denoting the itmer 
wicket of a prison, at which persons accused or 
condemned are kept for some time, in order that 
the jailers and turnkeys may examine them at 
their leisure, so as to be able to recognise them 
when occasion requires. Hence the application of 
the word to a certain building (La Morgue) in the 
‘City’ (La CilC) of Paris, situated on the Quai dii 
Marche jieuf, where the dead bodies of persons 
unknown, found either in the river (Seine) or in the 
streets, are exposed to public view for three days. 
The corpses are put under a glass case, on a sloping 
slab of black marble. They are wholly naked, 
except across the middle, which is covered with a 
piece of leather. The clothes are hung on the wall 
above. When a corpse is recognised, it is handed 
over to the relatives or friends of the deceased, on 
payment of costs and dues — otherwise, it is interred 
at the ex^iense of the city. The nurpber of bodies 
yearly exposed in the Morgue is about 300, of which 
five-sixths are those of males. 



MO'BIOH, an iron or steel head- 
piece worn by a man-at-arms in the 
days when armour was used. It 
was distinguished from the helmets 
of the knights and esquires in having 
neither visor nor beaver. Under 
the Horman laws, every yeoman between certain 
ages was bound to keep his morion ready for service. 
MORISOH, Robert, M.D., one of the most 
5CS 
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eminent botanists of the 17th c., was a native of I 
Aberdeen, and having home arms as a royalist 1 
in the civil wars, retired to France about IGoO, and 
became superintendent of the garden formed .-t 
Blois by Gaston, Duke of Orleans. After the 
Restoration, he was appointed by Charles IL one 
of his physicians, and ‘botanist royal,’ and became 
Professor of Botanj' at Oxford. He died in 16S.3. 
His great work is Planiarum Hisforia VnirersPh 
Oxoniensis (2 vols., 1076 — 1099). He also wrote on 
umbeUiferous plants. 

aiORISO'IIIAIflSM, a name freely used to 
designate the distinctive tenets of the Evangelical 
Union (q. v.), but never accepted by that religious 
body. The system of doctrine so designated is fully 
enunciated in an authoritative document entitled 
Doctrinal Declaration, which was issued by the 
Evangelic.al Union Conference of 1S5S — not as a 
fixed creed, but as a testimony to their distinctive 
faith. Being a recoil from the dominant Calvinism 
of Scotland, it is of the Arminian type, but without 
any hatitndinarian savour. The charge of Pela- 
gianism often urged against it is indignantly repu- 
diated by Evangehcal Unionists, and, with reference 
to some modern aspects of Calvinism, is by them 
spiritedly retorted. It is a form of doctrine, in 
fact, which very nearly corresponds to that type of 
Evangelical Arminianism which obtains among the 
lYesleyans. Like that, it originated in an element 
of revival ; and now, after the laj>se of a generation, 
these same tenets are largely insisted on by revival 
preachers of the orthodox bodies at the present day. 
This coincidence is explained by the felt need, in aU 
efforts to bring men to religions decision, to give 
prominence to the universalities of gospel grace, the 
duty of immediate faith, and the importance of 
peace with God as a subjective condition of the 
Christian life. It was these, and especially the 
doctrine that Christ died as an atonement in the 
same plenary sense for all men, which led to the 
separation, in 1841, of the Rev. James Morison of 
Kilmarnock (now Dr Morison of Glasgow) from 
the United Secession Church, and of other_ three 
ministers at subsequent sjmods, and to the_ forma- 
tion by them of the Evangelical Union in May 
1843. A Theological Academy was at the same 
time instituted, presided over by Dr Morison, at 
which from twenty to thirty students annually 
receive training for the ministry. Many of these 
have gone to England, and some have attained good 
positions among the Konconformists there. The 
Evangelical Union now embraces about fourscore 
ministers and churches, all Independent in polity, 
but many having ruling elders. In brief, the most 
distinctive doctrme of Evangelical Unionists is that 
which they prominently exhibit as the three gre.at 
universalities of gospel grace — namely, the Dhrine 
Father loves all, the Divine Savioiu- died for all, the 
Divine Spirit strives for the salvation of alL Believ- 
ing in the entire freedom of the human will, they 
hold predestination to be conditionaL On such 
cardinal doctrines as the Trinity, Atonement, J usti- 
fic.ation, and the like, they symbolise with other 
bodies known as EvangehcaL 

AIORLAIX, a se.aport of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, -45 miles north-north-east of Quimper. 
Vessels of 400 tons can reach the quays of the town. 
Fop. (1872) 11,536. 

MOTUIOKS,* or, as they c.aU themselves. Tits 
Church of Jesos Christ of Li.tter-dat Saes'ts, 
are a religious sect founded by a native of the 
United States, named Joseph Smith. Smith was 
the son of a farmer, and was born in the town of 

* The origin of this name will appear in the sequel. I 




Sharon, Windsor Gormty, Vermont, 23d BeO-cmber 
1S03. AVhcii he had reached the age of ten, hia 
parents removed to Palmyra, in the state of New 
York, and four j'ears later, to the toVn of Man- 
chester, .about six miles off. The reputation of the 
family is said to have been of the worst kind ; we 
are told that they avoided honest l.ahonr, were 
intemperate, untruthful, and suspected of sheep- 
stealing and other offences. These accusations are 
gcmr.aUy denied by M., hut Smith himself partly 
admittctl them, affirming that ho ‘had never done 
anj-thing so had as was reported of King D.avid, 
the mo.n according to God’s own he.art.’ Kcyjrthe- 
Icss, a rude sensual religiosity appe.ar3 to have been 
mixed up rvith his more carn.al conduct. There is 
I tlie most satisfactory evidence — that of his enemies 
I — to shew that |rom an early period he was 
regarded as a vision.ary and a fan.atic. Tliis fact is 
of the utmost importance as affording a clue to his 
real character, aud an explanation of that other- 
wise unaccountable tenacity of purpose and moral 
heroism displ.aycd in the midst of fierce persecution. 
A mere impostor— i. c., a person who did not, in 
some sense or other, partly' believe in his own 
mission, but who, on the contr.ary, felt that he was 
simply the liar and cheat that people called him — 
woiild h.avo broken down under such a tempest of 
opposition and hate as Smith’s preaching excited. 

‘ When about fourteen ye.ars of age,’ Smith says, 
' I began to reflect upon the importance of being 
prepared for a future state.’ Ho then describes how 
he went from one religious denomination to another, 
but could find nothing s.atisfactory — nothing but ‘ a 
great clash in reh'gious sentiment.’ Then he bog.an 
to withdraw into secret places, to spend hours in 
pr.aycr and medit.ation, and to receive angelic visits. 
Tlie second of tlioso happened on the evening of the 
21st September 1S23, when it seeraed as though the 
house was filled rnth ‘consuming fire.’ In a moment, 
a ‘ personage ’ stood before him, ‘ rvith a countenance 
like lightnmg,’ and ‘ visible to the extremities of the 
body,’'” who ‘proclaimed himself to bo an angel of 
God.’ He informed Smith of various important 
particulars, as, ‘ that his sins were forgiven, and his 
prayers heard ; tluat the covenant which God made 
with ancient Israel was at hand to be fulfilled ; that 
the prepa. atoiy work for the Second Coming of the 
Messiah was speedily to commence ; that the time 
was at hand for the Gospel to be pre.ached in its 
power and fulness to all the nations ; and that 
Smith w.as chosen to bo an instnunent in the hands 
of God, to bring about some of his purposes in this 
glorious dispensation.’ Besides all this, the angel 
gave him, by way of appendix, ‘.a brief sketcli of 
Hie origin, progress, civilisation, laws, and govern- 
ments’ of the aboiiginal inhabitants of America — ‘of 
their righteousness and iniquity ; and the blessings 
of God being finally withdrawn from them.’ > He 
was also informed where some plates were deposited, 
containing an abridgment of the records of the 
ancient prophets th.at had c.xisted on the American 
continent. The angel appe.ared to Smith thrice th.at 
night, and afteiavards paid him many visits. He 
told him where the records were deposited, ‘ on the 
west side of a hill, not far from the top, about four 
miles from Palmyra, in the county of Ontario, and 
ne.ar the mail-road, avhich leads thence to the httic 
town of Manchester.’ Ho advised him to go and 
view them, avhich Smith did ; but the prophet was 
not yet holy enough to obtain possession of them. 

At length, after duo disciplin.ary probation, the 
angel of the Lord, on the 22d of September 1827, 
placed in Smith’s hands the wonderful records. 
They were engr.aven on plates ne.arly eight inches 
long by seven wide, a little thinner than ordinary 
tin, .and bound together by three rings running 


through the whole. The volume was altogether 
about six inches in thickness, a part of which was 
sealed. The characters, letters, or hieroglyphics 
upon the unsealed part were small, and beautffully 
engraved. They represented an unknown language 
called the ‘Keformed Egyptian.’ Along with the 
records was found a cunous instrument, called by 
Smith ‘ Urim and Thummim,’ consisting of two trans- 
arent stones, set in the rim on a bow fastened to a 
re.astplate. By means of these stone-spectacles, 
God enabled him to understand and translate the 
ancient records into such humble English as the 
‘prophet’ (who had received almost no school- 
education, .and could read with difficulty) was master 
of. The records contain the primitive history of 
America, from its first settlement by a colony that 
came from the Tower of Babel, at the confusion of 
langii.ages, to the beginning of the 5th c. of the 
Christian ora. These primitive colonists were called 
Jarcdites ; they w-ere a wicked and bloody race, and 
finally, like the Kilkenny cats, mutually destroyed 
each other, milhons being slaughtered in the final 
conflicts. Silence again settled doivn upon America. 
But a new race c.ame directly from Jerusalem about 
600 n. c. These consisted of Lehi and his ivife ; his 
four sons, Laman, Lemuel, Sam, and Nephi, together 
with their four -wives ; two ‘ sons of Ishmael,’ and 
their two -iWres ; Zoram, a servant, .and his wife ; 
in all, sixteen men and women. They are sup- 
posed to have landed on the coast of Chili. After 
the death of Lehi, quarrels broke out among the 
brothers. The Lord had appointed Nephi to 
be the ruler of the new race ot colonists, but his 
elder brothers would not hear of it ; as a punish- 
ment for which, they and aU their posterity wero 
condemned to have dark skins, .and ‘ to become .an 
idle people, full of mischief and subtlety, which did 
seek in the wilderness for beasts of prey.’ They aro 
the ancestors of the American Indians, who are thus, 
according to Smith’s records, simply bad Hebrews. 
The descend.ants both of Nephi and of his rebelhous 
brothers, increased and multiplied, but wero almost 
continually at war with each other. In the time of 
Nephi the second, an .awful earthquake announced 
the Crucifixion. Three days afterward, Christ him- 
self appeared out of heaven ; shewed the Nephites his 
wounded side and the print ot the nails ; instructed 
them for forty d.ay3 hi the truths of Christianity ; 
healed the sick, blessed children, administered the 
sacrament, and planted churches, with apostles, 
prophets, pastors, teachers, and evangelists — the 
same order, the same priesthood, the same ordin- 
ances, gifts, powers, and blessing as was enjoyed on 
the c.astcm continent. Hostilities, however, between 
the Nephites and their dark-sldnned brethren con- 
tinued to rage as fiercely as ever ; gradually the purity 
of their faith dechned; and finally, in 384 A. D., a 
deeisivo conflict took place at the hill Cumorah, in 
Western New York, where the Cliristian Nephites 
were nearly annihdatcd ; miracles now ceased, and 
unbelief gradually became supreme. Shortly before 
this, however, a prophet ealled MoniuON had been 
commissioned by God to write an abridgment _of all 
their prophecies, histones, &c., and to hide it in the 
earth, till God should see fit to bring it forth, and 
‘ unite it with the Bible for the accomplishment of 
his purposes in the last d.ays.’ This is the famous 
Book of Moumox, believed by the followers of 
.Smith (hence called Moniioxs and Mormonites) to 
be of equal authority with the Jeivish and Christian 
Scriptures, and to form an indispensable supplement 
to them, containing God’s revelations to the New, 
as tho others to the Old World. In 420 A. D., they 
wero finally so.aled up where Smith found them, by 
Moroni, one of tho few survivors of the battle of 
Cumorah. 
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The Tvay in wliioli Smith translated "nras as Jemx Chritt of Latter-day Saints yras first organised 
foUor\Ti : ho sat behind a blanket hung ncTo«i the in the term of Jlancheatcr, state of New York, 
room to l:cej) the sacred records from profane Smith was fiercely attacked by the leaders and 
eyes, and read olT by the help of ills * Unm and preachers of the erther religions denominations, bnt 
Ihummiin,' to one Oliver Cowdery, wlio nTote down i no kept his ground stubbornly, argued pretty wdl, 
what the invisible ‘ prophet ' pave as a translation j and w^cn argument failed, had recourse to a style 
—Smith himself bein';, as he confcs''es, but a *i>oor of zealous prophetic asseveration, which is generally 
writer.’ A farmer, of the n.amc of Martin Harris, irrenistible with weak and ignorant peopla If the 
supplied Smith s\ith the n(CC-'’ary funds to get j orthodox preachers, however, could not bafile him 
the work printed. The Look of Mormon finally in Bpccch, tliey knew how to inflame their hearers 
npi>earcd before the world in IS.T), with the n-amos with the most ferocious animosity against the new 
01 Oliver Cowdery, M.artin Harris, and l).avid sect ; and in January 1631, Smith and his followers 
Y'hitmrr apjiendcd to a rtatement, that an angel of considered it prudent to remove to n distant part of 
Cod had come down from heaven and ehewn them j the countrj-. They established themselves at Kirt- 
the oricinal jilatea. This was immediately followed ' land, in Ohio, which was to be the scat of the New 
U]) by the teetiinony of eight other w'itncsjcs, among ' .7ern«alem. They now maile immense progress. 

St horn w'cro Smith's own father and two brothcni j Their mbsionaries were full of zeal (none more so, 
(rnsjH'ct'-d, bowevir, it must not lie forgotten, of { however, than Smith himself), converts were made 
lieing addirtrd to phteji-Btoaling and other nefarious . in great numbers, and churches were established in 
jiractirra), who afiirmeil that ■ .Tosrph .Smith, junior,’ I the states of Ohio, I’ennsj-lvania, New York* 

, lir.d shewn them the mysterious plato. Tlic-c, ' Indiana, Illinois, &c. Still the eyes of the new sect 
' however, are the only j>ersons v.lio have been so j turned wcstwanl — to the region of the great prairies, 
privileged. No other* bnrnan lieing has ever seen | where they might l>o allowed to work out their 
them. Like Mnepherron'a 0»'<iaiiic M.^^.S., they | system in peace and freedom. In the autumn of 
have never lieen forthenming. howiver loudly lb31, a colony was cabablishcd in Jackson County, 
demanded, and of hate years, all know le<lgc of them ' Mis'Oiiri, which a ‘revelation’ given to Smith 
li.vs Isvinmo traditional. . assured the Saints was ‘ the land of jiromisc and 

Attention was Ei>on drawn to the newly- published ^ the jdacc for the city of Zion.’ I.and was largely 
work, and a contres'. rsj- npnin'g np regarding its bought; preaching was vigorously carrieel on, a 
n.sl authorship. Ihld'-mn' w.as brmi/ut forw.snl by j jirinting-press w.ss established, a monthly perioelical, 
the opi>oucnts of Smith to rhew that with the T/.' Mominy and Lrening Star, and a weekly 
excijition of certain illiterate and ungrammatical newspajicr. The Upper Mitsouri AdrertUer, were 
interpolations. Iteanng on nligious matters, the , startc*! to propagate the doctrines of the new sect; 
fo c.alleii of Mormon sv.as re.ally liorrowetl or , cs'cryavhcro sv.as sdsihle a spirit of industry, eohricty, 

r.tolcii marly r'rba'in from a M.‘'. romance written ' order, and cleanlincis. It is only fair to the JL 
tiy a ntioiiilam ch rpaanan, named fiolomon Si>3lding, * to state these things. Account for it how arc may, 
v.'ho dual in 181C. It Ls umi'c<'i'ary to go os-er tlio | they were, in m.any imjiortant respects, morally, 
arguments pro and eon. f-'ufllco it to say, that ant !- 1 soci.ally, and industrially, far in auvancp of their 
Mormons generally think tlum conclusive; while ' ncighlumrs. ^\^lcn Smith returned to Kirtkmd, he 
the ‘.‘•'.lints’ coas'alcr the whole story of Sjiahling'fl ret up a mill, a store, and a bank, and continued his 
MS. rominco a e<rand.a!nus f.ahricalion. Al>out iiropa'gandist labourj with great success, hut not 
1625, f^milh Wame acf|ti.aintcd witli one Sidney witliout savage iiersecution ; thus, for example, on 
Higdon, originally a comi>o5itor and jccachrr, Imt the night of March 22, 16,32, a mob of MctbotlLsts, 
who by this time bad licgiin to promulgate a sjeanea . IJaptist-s, Camjibcllites, and other misccU.aneous 
of incipiint Mnrinonism, and had tnan.agml to found zc.alots, broke into the propbcl’s bouse, tore him 
n bttlo sect of bis own. It Ls conjectured by the , from bis wife’s arms, burried him into an adjoining 
ojijionent-s of Mormoni'm tint Ili'gdnn (into wbo'c [ meadow, and tarred and featbered liim! Sidney 
bands .‘•paliling's niin.ar.ce is snjijK-eed to bavc Higdon avas similarly bandied, nnd rcndcrtal tern- 
fallen for ronv time) gave it to bis new a.»’oeiato fo J i>orari!y ins.anc. , Smith, however, undaunted by 
further bis ptiipo'os, nnd th.at the latPr — in whose this brutal trc.atmcnt, prvacbed next cLay with bis 
coni there may base lecn (.uxonling to our theory j * llcsh all ccarifir d and defaetd,’ nnd proved the folly 
of bis ebaraeter) romi' rinln ami gross relip'ous | of jicrsecntion by b.ajitising three new converts in 
notions and feelings — di vised the ungrainm-atical I the afternoon. Mc.anwhilc, the brctlircn in Missouri 
interpolations. This thenrj- ncipiiros romc pro* I continued to pro'jicr, hut this very drciimstanco 
liability from the fact, that tlu*e religious passages ■ deepened the animosity towards them of all who 
do not refer to old-avorld faiths and the praetie's of . avere not Mormons. Whispers also Iiegan to I>c 
nn nneient ritual, hut to quite mo'h’ni questions, j spread nlioiit Ihtir indulging in a community of 
such, wo nro told, ns wire rife in tho nllagea of wives. Tlic nimnnr svis not true, but it probably 
M'estern New York oleiut 16.30. Cah-inism, I origimat/al in Higdon’s thcoiy of the ‘spiritual wife,’ 
Hniveraalism, Mcthmllsm, Milhn.ari.ani*Tn. Hom.an j which Smith at first denounced, but afterwards 
Catholicism, are dL'Cus'td, if not in mime, jet in ' accepted, and thereafter c-immenccil 'se.aling wives’ 
reahtj-. Infant b.ajitism is condemned ; so, strange ' to himself in some mj-sterioiis way that Gentiles 
to ray, nro jolyganiy nnd frc<'-Tn.asoniy. 1 cannot yet fathom. Tiiis first step towards poly- 

Umleteire'l, nevertli'le-s, by exposure, ridiailc. ' gamy— a doctrine not yet revealed, however (in fact, 
nnd Imstilily, i‘’mith nnd his asaoci-ales jK'rrcve*rcd contrary to the ‘revealed’ doctrine on^tho subject), 
in pre.aeiiing their ‘ doctrine,* wliich was a new materially hcljicd to Infiamc Uie hostility of the im- 
Amerieariired j>)ia.se of rnillenari.anism, T3icy piilsiveniid unscrupulous backwooelsmcn. Sccrctsoci- 
d'fl.ared that tlic milleimimn wxs close at h.aml, dies (according to Smith, composed ’of the b.ascst 
that the Indians were fr>on to Ik. converted, and of men’) were formed to expel the if. from Missouri; 
that the N, w ,h nisalem- the fiiinl g.athering-pl.acc their jicriodicals were stojijicd, tiieir printing-press 
<if the Saints — was to lie roinewliere in tho heart of confiscated, their bishops tarred and feathered, and 
the Ainf riean continent. The ‘ prophet’s ' house ‘ w.as { numberless other outrages were committed. Finally, | 
Irequfntlvlx-etbymobs.nndcvil.dfsigningpciTons; the haple«S_‘ Saints ’ were comiwlled to flee across 
reveral tiin's ho was shot at, and verj* narrowly } the ^iLssouri Hiyer, nnd men, avomcn, nnd children 
f-'caji' d but Ids fearle's courage continued to bring 1 bad to encamp in the open wilderness on a wintcr- 
I biin disciphs ; nnd on April C, 16.30, tlie Chtindi of{ night in 1633. 'i'bey subsequently settled in Clay . 
I Ito I 
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Count}', in tho same state, wBere they remained 
iipwi.rds of three years. In July 1834, they were 
•v'nsitod b}’ the ‘prophet’ himself, accompanied by 
100 porsons, mostly young men, and nearly all 
priests, deacons, teachers, and officers of the church. 
Uurinr v. brief residence of one week among them, 
hi aceomplishod much in the way of vigorous 
oiuanisation ; ne.vt year, 1835, a further step was 
in the development of a hierarchy by the 
institution of a body of apostles — twelve in number 
— who were sent out to preach the new doctrines 
among the Gentiles. One of these twelve was the 
f.nmous Brigham Young, who had become a convert 
about the close of 1832, and had soon shewn himself 
to be a man of wonderful sagacity and force of 
character. He was ordered doun cast among the 
Y’ankces, and made^ numerous converts even among 
this acute people. In 1837, Orson Hyde and 
Hebcr C. Kimball were despatched as missionaries 
to England, avhere they received large accessions to 
their numbers, especially from the masses in the great 
manufacturing and' commercial towns, Manchester, 
Liveqiool, Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow, .and, above 
all, from the mining districts of South Wales, where 
Jlormonism, in some places, almost competed for 
popidarity with Methodism itself. Since then, they 
have extended their strange evangelisation to the 
East Indies, Australia, the islands of the Pacific, 
Egyiit, P.alestine, Turkey, and almost every country 
on the continent of Europe. 

About the close of 1837, or the beginning of 
1833, the bank at Ivirtland stopped payment, and 
proceedings avere taken against the prophet and 
others for swindling. Luckily, just at this 
moment, he received a ‘ revelation’ to depart into 
hlissouri, which he instantly obeyed, with all the 
more alacrity that internal disorders had painfully 
manifested themselves in the new colony. These 
were at last he.aled; but the conflict between the 
Saints and the other hlissourians became fiercer, 
moi-e envenomed, more sanguinary than ever, assum- 
ing, in fact, almost the proportions of a civil war. 
The prophet and Eigdon were thrown into prison, 
and finally, towards the close of 1838, the whole 
bod}' of Saints, about 15,000, quitted Missouri, and 
took refuge in lUiuois. Here they obtained a grant 
of land in the vicinity of the little town of Com- 
merce, a name which the M., in obedience to a 
‘revelation’ gh'en to Smith, changed to Nauvoo, or 
The City of Beauty. The country was a mere 
'wilderness when the M settled in it : it soon began 
to rejoice and blossom as the rose. Lieutenant 
Gunnison (a most intelligent and impartial WTiter) is 
forced by facts to be eloquent in praise of Mormon 
industry, and gives us a perfectly enchanting picture 
of the new colony. The legislature of Illinois 
gnanted a charter to Nauvoo ; a body of Mormon 
militia was formed,, imdcr the name of the Nauvoo 
Legion, of which the prophet was appointed com- 
mander ; he was also appointed mayor of the city, 
and was thus supreme in all matters civil and mili- 
tary, as well as religious. But the doctrine of 
‘ se.aiing wives ’ once more roused the wrath of the 
neighbourhood, and serious disturbances took place, 
the ultimate result of which was that the jrrophet 
and his brother Hyram were thrown into prison at 
Carthage. After a short time, it began to be 
I rumoured that the governor of the state was desirous 
of letting the two Smiths escape, whereupon o band 
of ‘ roughs,’ about 200 in number, broke into the 
jail, 27th June 1344, and shot them. Disastrous 
as this termination of his career was to Smith him- 
self, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that it 
rvas a most fortimato thing for the system which he 
I founded. ‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
tho church.’ A halo of soleirm and tender glory 


now encircles the memory of one who stood greatly 
in need of this spiritual transfiguration. It may 
here be stated that it cannot be shewn that .Smith 
was a polygamist, in our sense of the word. Years 
after his death, Brigham Young produced a paper 
which he said was a copy of a ‘ revelation ’ made to 
Joseph at Nauvoo, commanding him to take as 
many wives as God should give him. But it was 
not till August 20, 1852, at a public meeting held 
in the Salt Lake City, that the ‘revelation’ was for- 
m.ally received. 

Smith’s death created great agitation and con- 
fusion among his followers. Sidney Ptigdon and 
others aspired to succeed him, but the Council of 
the Twelve Apostles imanimously elected Brighiam 
Young, and events have shewn the wisdom of their 
choice. The legislature of lUmois having revoked, 
in 1845, the charter given to the city of Nauvoo, and 
tlie hostility of their neighbours not having in the 
least .abated, the Saints resolved to emigrate far 
beyond the boiind.aries of civilis.ation, and to seek a 
new home amid the solitudes of the Rocky Jloun- 
tains, where they might pass their lives in unmolested 
peace. Explorers uere sent out to examine tho 
country, and brought back a favourable report of 
the Great Salt Lake Valley. See Gheat Salt Lake, 
Salt Lake City, and Utah. In Ecbmary 1846, 
the first emigrants crossed the ice-bound Mississippi, 
settled for a year in Iowa, and then marched under 
the strictest discipline across the great wildernesses. 
Agricultural operations were commenced almost tho 
instant they arrived at the shores of the Salt Lake. 
The cheerfulness, inteUigence, and ze.al exliibited 
on all sides, were truly admirable. The world has 
never seen swifter, more active, more glad-he.arted 
colonists th.an these singular ‘ Saints.’ It would bo 
unfair to shut our eyes to such facts. In judging 
Mormonism, we must keep them constantly in view, 
to prevent us from forming mere abstract .and theo- 
retical decisions, which will not in the least affect 
the future of Mormonism. Brigham Young .arrived 
in tho Valley, July 24, 1847, and the main body of 
the M. in the autumn of 184k The Salt Lake Gity 
was soon founded, an emigr.ation fund established, 
and settlers poured in fi-om all parts of Europe and 
America ; and perhaps a greater .amount of physical 
comfort was enjoyed here than in any other part of 
the world. In 1850, the government of the United 
States admitted the region occupied by the M. 
into the Union, as a territory, under the name of 
Utah, and Brigham Young was appointed governor 
b_y President Fillmore. District judges were also 
appointed by the federal government, but these were 
looked upon with great suspicion and mistrust by 
the Saints, who finally drove them out of the country 
in 1851. Brigham Young was now suspended from 
his office of governor, and Colonel Steptoe of the 
United States .army was appointed his successor. 
He arrived in Utah in 1854, but found it prudent 
after some time to withdraw from the country. 
During the next two years, the collisions between 
the United States officers and the Saints became 
more and more frequent, and in the spring of 1856, 
the whole of the former were forced to flee froin the 
territory. A new governor, Alfred Gumming, was 
appointed by the authorities at Washington in 
1857, and also a new superintendent of Indian 
Affairs ; besides, a force of 2500 men was sent to 
enforev obedience to the laws of the United States. 
The Saints attacked their supply-trains, and com- 
pelled the enemy to winter at some distance from 
the Salt Lake. In the early part of next year, 
negotiations were entered into between the con- 
tending parties ; the M. submitted to the feder.al 
authority, and the feder.al troops were allowed to 
encamp on the western side of Lake Utah, about 
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forty iiiilo!! from Salt Lalro City, where they re- 
mained till 1800, wlicn tliey withdrew. After the 
close of the Civil War, the United Statea Beeincd 
determined to inaiat on ita anthority. A h’ederal 
governor waa again ai)|iointeil, and polygamy was 
declared in 1871 to he a eiiininal jmaetiee contrary 
to the laws of the United .Slates ; ISrighain Voting 
was even arrested. One of the most nottihle events 
in the recent history of the M. took place in the 
year of ISrigliam Vonng’H detith (1877). .T/thii 1). 
Uee, a hlorinon hishojt, was hronght to trial and 
exeented for his share in a crime till then nninvesti- 
gated. In 18.77 0 jiarty of M. and Indians, under 
Uee’s command, assaulted a tr.aiu of 150 non- 
Mormon emigrants at Alountain Meadows, near 
Utah, and massacred every soul of them.- The 
complicity of the leaders of the church w.as not 
]noved, hut I..C 0 had been cle.arly the immediate 
instigator of the deed. 

] I icrarchiml Oryanlmlion. — Mormonism is a pure 
theocracy ; its priesthood, who rule in iiiatters tem- 
jioral and ccclesiaslic.al, are divided into various 
orders. 'I'iio highest is Iho Invul I'rcs'uUndj, composed 
of throe persons, who are the siiecessors of I’eter, 
il.aincs, and John in the Cospel Church. Of these, even 
Brigham Young was noininally only primun inter 
pares. 'J'ho first pi esideiicy is elected hy the body of 
the chureh, and possesses Hiipreme aiitliority. _ The 
neoniid ofTico in point of dignity is that of Patriarch, 
held .at present hy the nephew of .Tosoph Smith, 
whose chief duty is to adininistor hlcssitigs. Then 
follows the cotiiieil of ‘The Twelve,’ whoso functions 
arc of great iiraotical imporlaitco. They ordain .all 
other ollicors, elders, priests, teachers, and deacons ; 
they baptise, .admiiiiater tho sacraments, and t.ako 
the lead in all meetings. Next come tho Scrnitio 
(of avhom there are many). 'I'hcy arc under tho 
dirccUon of tho *'i'welvo Apostles’ — .and aro tho 
great prop.agandists, nnssionarie.s, mid jirc.achers of 
the body. Tho fifth order is that of /fii/h-prkst.s, 
composed usually of men advanced in years. Their 
duty in to oHici.ato in all the olliecs of tho church 
when there aro no higher authorities iircsent. After 
tliesccoino tho Pi.ihnp.i, who aro ‘overseers’ of tho 
clinrch chiefly in seeiilar m.alters, nttendiiig to tho 
regiiitratinn of liirths, niariiages, and de.atlis, tho 
Biijiport of ‘literary concerns’ (siieh ns ncwsp.apers 
and magazines), lioiisc-viaiting, tho scttleincnt of 
jirivato gricv.aiiecs, and tho caro of tho poor. In- 
deed, according to llixon (iVew America, vol. i., p. 
2011), ‘a liishop’s main fiinctioii is to see that no 
man in his ward, in his comity, is in w.aiit of food 
and raiment.’ The duties of the Elders arc not very 
precise ; they aro charged with tho oondiiot of 
niecting.s, ami exercise a general siirveillauco over 
tho Priests, who correspond to tho ‘ fixed ininisfry ’ 
of other sects, i. c., they pre.aeh, exhort, mid ex- 
)iound tho Scri|)lnrc3. The lowest orders are tho 
j'cachers and Deacons ; the former .arc siiiijily as- 
sistants to tho priests, elders, ami hishop.s, and 
act as catechists j tho latter .aro chiirch-collectors, 
treasurers, .to. — Tho whole priesthood is divided 
into two classes, tho Mclehisedek and the Anronic. 
'To tho first belong tho ofliees of apostle, seventy, 
patriarch, high-priesf, and elder ; to tho second, 
tlioso of bishoi), priest, teacher, mid deacon. 'The 
latter can ho held only liy ‘ literal dcscciidmils of 
Aaron,’ who arc pointed out by siieci.al revelation. 

Doctrine. — The Saints aro .almost incredibly 
materialistic in their doctrines. Their Godhc.ad is 
formed on Bnddliistio in inciplcs. While professing 
to believe in tho Trinity, they explain that God w.as 
once a man, who has, however, so adv.auccd in 
intelligenco and power, that ho may now bo c.alled 
(comparatively speaking) perfect, infinito, &o., but 
that ho has still the form and figure of a man ; he 
bit 


has even ‘ legs,’ as is evident (s.ays Mr Pr.att, ‘the 
leading scholar of tho Mormon Oluirch ’) from his 
appearance to Abraham ; though ho has this ad- 

v. aiitagc over his creature, that ‘ho can move up or 
ilowii through tho air without using them.’ Christ 
is tho ofispriii” of tho ‘ matori.al ’ union, on tho 
jilains of Balcstiiic, of God and tho Virgin hlary — 
tho latter being duly married after betrothal by the 
angel G.abricl. Yet ho is believed to have had a 
previous existence, to h.avo even made tho universe 
out of ‘ unformed chaotic matter as old .as God,’ and 
his worship is enjoined ns Lord of .all. i.Tho P.ar.a- 
clcto is vaguely described, but is also matori.al. It 
would ajipoar, however, that thero is an older 
'J'rinity, that of ‘ Elohim, Jchov.ah, and Michael, 
which is Adam.’ Adam, again, is declared to bo 
tho ‘god’ of .Tesiis Christ Jesus Christ, tho god of 
.Tosc|>h .Smith ; and Joseph .Smith is now tho god 
of this generation ; but the whole afl.vir is a mass of 
imiiilelngiblo rubbish. Tho human intellect pro- 
b.ably never sank into more abysmal nonsenso ; all 
that can ho definitely set before tho mind is, that. 
M. believe th.at by faith, obedience, holiness, any 
man may rise into a deity, ami acriuire tho 
power of m.aking, pcojiling, and ruling a ‘ world ’ 
for over I 'J'ho second article of tho Mormon creed 
.affirms that ‘men will bo punished for thoir own 
sins, and not for Adam’s trangressions ; tho third 
.article states that ‘ through tho atonomont of Christ, 
all mankind m.ay bo saved by obcdicnoo to tho laws 
and ordinances of tho Gospel.’ Tho fourth article 
adirms these ‘ordinances’ to bo: 1. Faith in the 
Lord Jesus. 2. Bopentanco. 3. Bajitism. J. Im- 
(losition of hands by tho "itt of tho Holy Spirit. 
5. 'Tho Lord’s Supper, administered knooliiig. 'The 
Saints, who aro much averse to strong drinks, 
iiso water instead of wino in tho saor.amont, which 
is taken every week. 'The fflh article declares 
that ‘men must bo c.alled to tho work of God 
by insiiiration ; ’ tho sixth, that tho same organi- 
ii.ation must now exist that existed' in tho primi- 
tive ehurch ; tho seventh, that miraoiilous fiifls — 
‘ discerning of sjiirits, prophecy, revelations, visions, 
healing, tongues,’ ko. — have not cc.asod. 'Tho 
‘ discerning of spirits ’ led Smith, or rather his 
friends Kigdon, Pratt, itc., who arc understood to 
bo tho real aiifhors of tho mct.aphysics, into a 
variety of curious speculations. 'They boliovo that 
tho soul of man was not crc.atod, but ‘ coexist"!! 
cijual with God.’ 'Tho ci;/hth articlo is decidedly 
libcr.al ; it expresses .a belief that tho word of Cod 
is recorded not only in tho Bible and tho Book of 
hlormon, but in ‘ all other good books.’ As for tho 
contradictions that exist in the fiast, thej' aro ad- 
mitted, but it is alleged that they aro ‘corrup- 
tions,’ and that they can bo removed by any 
iirophct’s inspired explanations. On tho other 
ii.aiid, tho Btatcmcnt that tho Saints protend to 
h.avo a now and inspired translation of tho Biblo 

w. as dollied by Brigham Young in a conversation 
with Dixon (A'cio America, voi. i., p. 210-217). 'The 
ninth .article expresses a belief in all th.at God has 
revealed, is rcvc.aling, or will yet reveal. 'The tenth 
affirms tho literal gathering of Israel, tho restora- 
tion of tho 'Ton 'Tribes (tho ‘American Indians,’ 
who arc, in conscipicnco, treated with considerable 
humanity by tho Saints ; tho Negro, on the other 
hand, being excluded from tho klormon Church, as 
a descendant of Cain), tho establishment of tho New 
Zion on tho western continent — tho millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, and tho transformation of earth 
into .a Paradise. 'The eleventh articlo maintains ‘ the 
literal resurrection of tho body.’ 'The tnrljth 
article asserts tho .absolute liberty of jiriv.ato juilg- 
meiit ill matters of religion; tho thirteenth dccl.aies 
it tho duty of tho Saints and all others to bo 
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‘subject to tlie powers tliat be,’ whether monavcli- 
ioal or republican." The fourteenth and hist is 
worthy of being nnivcrsally accepted : ‘ We believe 
in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, 
virtuous, and upright ; and in doing ^ood to all 
men ; ’ also that ‘an idle or lazy person cannot be a 
Christian, neither have salvation.’ 

Tlie groat social peculiarity of the sect is their 
practice of polygamy. It was not so, however, at 
llrst. rdgdon, Kimb.all, Pratt, Hyde, and Young 
are its tnie originators ; Emma, wife and widow of 
the prophet, stoutly denied that her husband ever 
had any wife but herself. Young’s ‘revelation ’ she 
declared to be a fraud, and in consequence she with- 
drew to hTauvoo. Her four sons followed her, and 
have now founded a monogamic Mormon com- 
munity, called the Jo^ephites. Another branch of 
the M. (who altogether may number 200,000 
souls) has leeentl}' settled at Inde[iendence, Mis- 
souri, the jiroposed site of the ‘IS'ew Jerusalem.’ 
hfeanwhile, at Salt Lake City, the practice of 
polj’gamy is encouraged on the ground that the 
r.ank and dignity of the Saints is proportioned to 
the number of their wives and children. A defence 
of the practice is also set up on moral grounds. M. 
a'sert that their community is free of the horrible 
sin and viciousnoss that prevail elsewhere ; fornica- 
tion and adultery, with their guilty p.assioiis and 
abandoned conduct, are declared to be unknown ; 
their wives are asserted (Burton and others arc very 
strong on this point) to be happy, virtuous, and 
healthy, and they challenge comp.arison in regard to 
their domestic and social purity and felicity with 
any monogamic community in the world. Dixon 
(aVew America, vol. i, p. 243) even sings a sort of 
pman on their virtues : ‘ Their streets are clean, 
their houses bright, their gardens fruitful. Peace 
reigns in their cities. Harlots and drunkards are 
unknown among them. They keep open more 
common schools than any other sect in the United 
States.’ 

See Booh of Mormon (1830) ; Booh of Doctrine and 
Covenants, consisting of select ‘revelations’ given to 
Smith (1832) ; The Pearl of Oreat Price, also by 
Smith (first published, Liverji. 1851); Journal of 
Discourses, by Brigham Young and others (1854 et 
seq.) ; The Exploration and Survey of the Oreat Salt 
Lahe, by Cantain Stansbury (1S4‘J) ; The Mormons, 
or Latter-day Saints, by Lieutenant Gunnison of the 
United States Topographical Engineers (1852) ; The 
Mormons, by CoL T. L. Kane (1850); The Mormons, 
dr Latter-day Saints, with Memoirs of the Life of 
Joseph Smith (Office of the ^National Illustrated 
Libr.ary, London) ; Voyage au Pays des Mormons, 
par Jules Kemy (1860) ; The City of the Saints, 
by Pi. E. Burton (1861) ; Dixon’s New America 
(1807) ; and Busch, Geschichle der Mormonen 
(Leips. 1870). 

MOBlMY'RIDiE, a family of raalacopterous 
fishes, allied to the Esocida;, or Pike family ; having 
lonjdsh compressed bodies, and a slender tail, 
swelling out at the origin of the caudal fin. The 
skin of the head is naked, enveloping the gill-covers 
and gUl-rays, leaving only a slit for gill-opening. 
Tlie mouth is smalL All the known species inhabit 
the rivers of Africa. The SnAKr-NOSED Mohmyrus 
[Mormyrus oxyrhynchus) is regarded as one of the 
best fishes of the Nile. It is caught by lines baited 
with worms. The M. are nocturnal fishes. Tliey 
are sometimes represented on Egyptian monuments, 
and seem to have been held sacred by the ancient 
Egyptians. The modern Egyptian name is Mizdeh. 
Some of the species have electric organs. 

MOB NY, CnAJiLES Auguste Louis Joseph, 
CojiTB de, a Erench statesman, of the second 


Empire, regarding whose parentage the biographical 
dictionaries published under imperial censorship are 
strangely silent. It is, however, imiversaUy believed 
that he was the son of Queen Hortense and of the 
Comte de Flahault, an.d consequently half-brother 
of Louis Napoleon. He was born in Paris, October 
20, 1811. The Comte de Morny, a French noble- 
man resident in Mauritius, received 800,000 francs 
to adopt him as his son ; but he was educated by 
bis ‘grandmother,’ Madame de Flahault; and 
Queen Hortense left him at her death, in 1837, 
an annuity of 40,000 francs. M. entered the army 
in 1832 as a sub-lieutenant, and is said to have 
shewn at this early period a predilection for meta- 
jihj'sics and theology, which is indeed sufficiently 
surprising, if true, considering his subsequent 
thirst for material gratifications. He served with 
some distinction in Algeria ; but he soon abandoned 
a military life, and in 1838, made his debut in the 
world of industry as a manufacturer of beet-root 
sugar, and published a pamphlet on the subject. 
Ever after that time, he was mixed up in all sorts 
of commercial and financial speculations — railway 
companies, canal companies, French and foreign 
mining companies, credit societies, industrial enter- 
prises, &c. Chosen a deputy in 1842, he quickly 
attoined a prominent position on account of his 
aptitude for dc.abng with financial questions ; but 
events shewed that he was not free from the 
reckless spirit of an adventurer, and his daring at 
times excited a suspicion of enormous swindling 
somewhere. After the revolution of 1848, ho 
became attached to the cause of his half-brother, 
and was the leader of the subtle and treasonable 
policy of the Elysee. He took a prominent part in 
the coup delut. His role was to exhibit sang-froid, 
and to throw the republican leaders off their guard. 
Nor did he fad of success. He passed the evening 
of December 1 at the Optra Comique, and yet, by 
six o’clock next morning the deed was done, and M. 
was Minister of the Interior. In 1854, he became 
president of the Corps LegUlahf and was ambas- 
sador to Eussia during 1856 — 1857, where he 
married the rich and handsome Princess Trubetskoi. 
The result of his Russian mission was the establish- 
ment of intimate pohtical relations between the two 
governments, and a commercial treaty advantageous 
to both countries. He died May 1865. 

MOBO'CCO, or hlAROCCO, called by the natives 
Mnghnb-el-Ahsa, ‘tlie extreme west,’ or briefly 
Maghrib, an empire or sidtanate in the north-west 
of Africa, is bounded on the E. by Algeria, on the 
N..and W. by the Mediterranean Sea and Athaiitic 
Ocean, and on the south by a line which runs from 
Cape Nun (hit. 28° 45' 43" N.), in an easterly 
direction through the Sahara to the Algerian frontier 
in long. 2° E. At the present day, M. includes 
the three former kingdoms of Maghrib, Fez, and 
Tafilclet, and contains about 260,000 English 
square miles, witli a population of which the 
estimates vary from 2,500,000 to 8,000,000. 
The country is generally mountainous, the Atlas 
(q. V.) range traversing it in several parallel 
chains from south-west to north-east, and senfiiiig 
out numerous spurs to both the coast-country 
and the desert. There are, however, many level 
tracts throughout M., especi,illy at its western 
and eastern extremities, and on the borders of the 
desert. The central range of the Atlas forms the 
water-sl.cd separating the streams which flow 
into the. Atlantic and Mediterranean from those 
which run southward to the desert. The former 
•rivers have the shorter course and less volume, but 
they are perennial ; while the latter become dry in 
summer, and. even when running are lost in the 
sands of the Sahara. The chief rivers are the 
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Miiluya, ■with its tributary the Sliaref, ■whicli drains recite portions of the Koran, and this quantum of : 
the north-east of the country, and falls into the education is pretty generally diffused among the 
Mediterranean after a course of 400 miles ; the jicople, but the art of printing is unknown, and the i 
Kos, Oom-a-beg, Bu-Eegreb, Tensift, Suse, and arts and sciences are at a very low ebb. 1 

Assaker, the last forming for part of its course the The only industrial arts prosecuted to any con- , 
southern boundary of JL, drain the central and siderahle extent are the manufactures of caps, fine 1 
■western districts, and fall into the Atlantic ; the silks, and leather. In the production of this last, the i 
Draha, Bileli, Ziz, and Gir, irrigate the dry plains of Moors far surpass Europeans, and are able to render j 
Tafilelet, and the first-mentioned then empties itself any kind of leather extremely soft and white, by , 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The subsequent courses of the use, it is said, of two species of plants foimd in | 
the other three rivers are not j’et well ascertained. the country, .and unkno^wn to Europeans. They | 
The climate between the central r.ange of Atlas also excel in the production of brilliant colours j 
and the sea is temperate, the thermometer seldom in leather. The yellow leather is made in JI. ^ 
falling lower than 40° F., or rising above 90° F., Proper, the green in Tafilelet, and the red in j 
owing partly to the regulating influence of the Fez. There is .an important c.ar.avan-trade between .’ } 
sea-breeze, and the shelter afforded by the moun- hL and -Sudan, and also ■with Mecca and the I 
tains from the scorching avinds of the desert ; but Levant. The principal exports are wool, hides, j 
in the south-east districts, extremes of heat and gr.ain, cattle and sheep, leather, salt, &o.; and the 
cold are said to prevail, and rain is there unknown, imports, cotton, linen, and muslin goods, sugar, tea. 
Among the chief products of the country are coffee, hardware, 'gold-dust, indigo, ivory, &c. 
wheat, barley, rice, m.aize, durra, and sugar-cane; and Mules, horses, and camels, form the intern.il means 
among fruits, the fig, pomegranate, lemon, orange, of transport. Much of the Arabian trade is carried 
.ind d.at6 are common ; while cotton, tobacco, on by coasting- vessels between Tangier and Egypt, 
hemp, &c., are largely produced both for home use as the carriage across the desert is very costly. At 
and export. M. is supposed to be rich in mineral the present time, two-thirds of the entire taade of 
tre.isiwes ; plentiful supplies of copper are obtained M. is in the hands of British merchants, 
at Teseleght, near the source of the Assaker, and The army consists of between 20,000 and 30,000 
gold and silver occur in several places. Iron, men, of whom one-half .ire negroes ; there is also a 
antimony, lead, tin, and rock-s.ilt, the last three sort of militia, amounting to 80,000 or 100,000 men, 
in considerable quantity, are also found, ©■wing to whieh is occasionally called out. The na^vy is now 
the character of the country and its thin popul.ition insignificant; but in former times, espoci.illy in the 
(35 to the English square mile), M. is much 16th and 17th centuries, it was very formid.ible to 
infested with wild animals. Lions, panthers, hyenas, the maritime powers of Europe, and was chiefly 
wild-bo<irs, and various kinds of deer, gazelles, &c., occupied in piratic.il expeditions. See Kipp. 
abound in suitable localities, and occasional devas- The history of hi. is, generally speaking, similar 
tations are committed by locusts. Ostriches are to that of the rest of Barbary (q. v.) do^um to tho 
found in Tafilelet. The Moorish horses, formerly so end of the 15th century. About that time, it was 
famous, are now much degenerated. The breeding formed into a monarchy, and not^nithstanding 
of sheep, oxen, goats, camels, mules, and asses, internal divisions, enjoyed 'considerable prosperity, 
forms an important item of national industry. Oxen and the confines of the empire were extended as f.ir 
and bulls are chiefly employed in field-labour. south as Timbuktu. This empire fell to pieces, and 

The inhabitants, like those of Barbary in general, was succeeded in 1647 by th<at of the Sherifs of 
consist of Moors, Berbers, Arabs, Negroes, and Jews, Tafilelet, who conquered both M. Proper and Fez, 
■with various intermixtures between these races, and united the whole country under one govern- 
More than two-thirds of the population belong to ment. This is the present ruling dynasty. In the 
the race commonly called Moors, the remaining middle of the 17th c., the empire of M. embraced 
third consisting mainly of Berbers or Amaziyehs part of the present pro^idnoe of Algeria, and extended 
(including the Berbers of the Riff Coast, and the south as tar as Guine.a, where it came into collision 
Shellulis of the Great Atlas) ; Jews, estimated .at with the Portuguese settlements. Since the com- 
340,000 ; and negroes. Very few Europeans reside mencement of the 19th c., the rebellions of the ■wild 
in Morocco. The state of civilisation is very low, mountain tribes, the disturbances in Algeri.a, and 
and many of the Amaziyehs are complete savages, difficulties arith foreign states, caused by the aggres- 
Excepting the Jews and the few Europeans, the sions of the Biff pirates, have greatly retarded the 
avhole population is iMohammed.an. Negroes are avell-conceived measures of the various rulers for 
brought into the country as slaves from Sudan. the development of the resources, .and increase in 
M. is divided into four territories — Fez, Morocco, ci^vilisation of hlorocco. In 1814, the slavery of 
Suse, and Tafilelet. For convenience of adminis- Christians was abolished; and in 1817, piracy was 
tration, the empire is subdmded into 33 governments prohibited throughout hlorocco. In 'lS-44, M. took 
or districts (‘ ammala ’), each under the superintend- part in the war of Abd-el-Kader against the French, 
ence of a ‘ c.aid,’ whose chief duty it is to collect the in the course of which Tangier was bombarded and 
imposts ; but the semi-independent tribes are ruled hlogadore occupied ; but peace was concluded in the 
by their own chiefs, and scarcely acknowledge the same year. In 1851 and 1856, complications took, 
authority of the sultan. The government is purely place with France concerning some French vessels 
despotic, and in the absence of ■written laws, the which had been plundered by thq Riff pirates, bnt in 
will of the sultan and his subordinates decides each c.ase compensation was given by the sult.an. In 
everything. The public officials eke out their 1859, the Sp.anish government, smarting under .a 
aUowanoes by practising extortion on those under series of similar outrages, demanded compensation, 
their ch.arge, and are in turn plundered by their and also an apology for an insult to the Spanish 
superiors. The sovereign of M., called by Europeans flag at Ceuta; and^on the sultan’s disclaiming all 
the Emperor of hi., is knoi^m among his subjects as responsibility for these acts, war was dechared by 
sultan, and assumes the titles of Emir-ul-mvmenin, Spain, October 22, 1859, and a large force imder 
or ‘ Prince of the Believers,’ and Khalifeh-allali-fi- hlarslial O’Donnell invaded Morocco. Two battles 
chalhihi, or ‘ Vicegerent of God upon Earth.’ The were fought, several ports were bombarded, and 
title is hereditary in the male line, but does not Tetu.an t.aken, and on March 25, 1860, the sultan 
necessarily descend to the eldest son. yielded. A treaty was accordingly signed, April 

Education consists in learning to read, write, and 27, 1860, by which the sultan ceded some portions 
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I of Ilia tcrritoiy, paid'20,000,000 piastres towards the 
I expciifo o: tlie war, and granted several commercial 
} prn il( ces to Spaniah merchants. 

jMOllOCCO (Arab. Marakash), the cajiital of the 
empire of the same name, is situated in the south- 
west of tl’.o country, 4 miles south of the river 
Tensift, and at the north end of an extensive and 
fertile plain. It is surrounded by a strong lime-and- 
eartii wall SO feet high. -The town is ill built, the 
stice*^' narrow, irregular, and unpaved ; the houses, 
generally built of the s.ame materials as the wall, are 
one .story high, with fl.at roofs, and narrow openings 
instosfl of windows. A large portion of the jpace 
within the w.alls is occupied with gardens,, open 
areas, and market-places. In the hazaar and market- 
place. a largo miscellaneous trade is carried on. hi. 
jiosscsses 20 mosque.Sj ot which G are remarkable for 
their size and elegance. There are several fanning 
and leathor-dj’eing establishments, some of them of 
great extent. The population is estimated at about 
00 , 000 . 

On the south of the city, outside the walls, stands 
a palace of the sultan of M., occupying a space of 
about ISO .acres. 

M. was founded in 1072, and reached the summit 
of its prosperity in the 13th c., when it contained 
more than 700,000 inh.ahitauts, since which time it 
has been r.apidly decaying. It is now half in ruins. 

hlORO'H, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Seville, and 37 miles south-east of the city of that 
name, on the Guadoira. It is built on irregular 
aoclivifies, and contains the remains of .a once 
.almost impregnable castle, erooted by the Moors on 
Roman foundations.- The inhabitants are engaged 
in the culture and prop.avation of olive-oil. Pop. 
0000. 

MO'PiPETH, a markot-towii and parli.amentary 
.and munioip.al borough of England, in Northumber- 
land, Is situated on the Wansbeok, 15 miles north of 
Newcastle. Of the principal buildings, the parish 
ohui'oh date.s from the 14th o. ; the Erco 6r.ammar- 
school of Edw.ard VI., founded in 1552, has an 
income from endowment of £G50 a year ; the town- 
hall was erected by Sir John Vanbrugh. Flannel 
is mamifactiured ; breaving, malting, and tanning are 
carried on, and iron foundries and corn-mills are in 
operation. M. returns' 2 members to the House ot 
Commons. Tlie pop. of the parliamenfary borough 
in 1871 Wiis .30,239. 

M O' B P H B U S (litcr.aUy, the ‘ shaper ’ or 
‘fashioner’), in the Classic hlythology, the son of 
Somnus (Sleep), and the god of dreams. He is so 
named, heoanse he shapes or moulds the dreams 
th.at -visit the sleeper. He is first mentioned by 
Ovid, and is represented as an old man with wings, 
pouring somniferous ampour out of a hom. 

MO'BPHIA (CjiH.pNO, + 2 Aq) derives its 
name from Morpheus, in allusion to its narcotic 
properties. It is the most important of the alkaloids 
existing in opium, of which it constitutes from Jth 
to -jVth by aveight. It occiurs in combination aa-ith 
meconic, .and sometimes a\-ith sulphurio acid. It is 
obtained in short rectangular prisms, containing tavo 
equivalents of av.ater of crysfallisation, which are 
expelled at a gentle heat, avheu the morphia melts 
into a resinoid substance. Morphia is soluble in 
about 1000 parts of cold and in 400 of boiling avater ; 
boiling .alcohol dissolves it freely, but it is insoluble 
in ctber and chloroform. Its solutions have a bitter 
taste, and change the yelloav colour of turmeric 
paper to brown. Morphia is not so c.asily detected 
in o.ases of poisoning by opium as Meconic Acid 
(q. V.). The folloaving are the ordinary tests for it : 
concentrated nitric acid, avhen applied to a crystal 
either of morphia or of one of its salts, produces an 


orange colour. A mixture of nitric and sulphm-ic 
acids coloitrs it green. When it is mixed with iodic 
acid, iodine is liberated, which may be recognised by 
its brown colour and by the well-known st<aroh-test. 
A neutral solution of percblorido of iron produces a 
beautiful blue colour. 

Morphia is the only opium-alkaloid which is 
soluble in lime-watgr, and this property afibrds 
one of the best means of extracting it. A watery 
infusion of opium is boiled rvitb milk of lime, filtered, 
mixed with powdered sal-antmoniao, and again boiled. 
By this means, the lime is converted into the 
hydrochlorate (or, more correctly, into chloride of 
calcium), the ammonia is volatilised by the heat, 
while the morphia is precipitated in a crude form, 
which admits of easy purification. 

Morphia combines with acids to form crystallis.ahle 
salts, which are readily soluble m water and in 
.alcohol. Of these, the Ilydrochlorate (Muriate) and 
the Acetate, especially the former, are much used in 
medicine. 

The therapeutic uses of morphia and its salts are 
very similar to those of Opium (q. v.); but the 
preparations of morphia are preferable to opium and 
laudanum in bemg less liable to occasion nausea and 
headache. The ordinary dose of morphia, or its 
hydrochlorate or acetate, when given to an adult to 
allay pain or induce sleep, ranges from a quarter of 
a grain to half a grain. 'The British Pharmaoopceia 
which is now published (January 1SG4), and which 
supersedes the Loudon, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Pharmacopcoias, contains a solution of tbo hydro- 
chlorate of morphia, in which there is half a grain 
of the salt in one drachm of the solution ; hence 
the ordinary doses of this solution range from 30 
minims to a drachm. Tbo pharmacopoeia also 
contains morphia lozenges and morphia and ipooa- 
cuan lozenges, in each of which there is one-thirty- 
sixth of a gram of hydrochlor.'ite of morphia. 

MOEPHO'LOGY. Soo Metamorphosis op 
Orgahs. 

MO'BBIS-DANCE, a peculiar and fantastic 
species of dance, commonly practised in the middle 
ages, and existing at the present day among the 
country peoide in several parts of England- Its 
origin is ascribed to the Moors, tuongh the 

enuine Moorish dance (the fandango of the present 

ay) hears little resemblance to it. The chief 
i performer was the hobby-horse, so called from the 
light frame of wickerwork which was fastened 
round his body, and supplied with a pasteboard 
head and neck, so as to give him the appearance of 
a man on horseback. Bells were also attached to 
his anldes, and the great art consisted in so mortng 
the feet as to produce a rude kind of concord. Tho 
other principal actors, after a rude fashion, personi- 
fied the characters of Maid Marian, tho Queen of tho 
May, Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, the Fool, &c. ; and 
the pcrformauce was .accompanied by rude music, 
and the clashing of swords and staves, and was tho 
chief amusement at parochial festivals. 

MOBRISA'NIA, a village of New York, United 
States, in Westchester County, on the New York 
and New Haven Radway, and about ten miles 
north of New York. It has been mostly built 
within the last twenty years, and is chiefly occupied 
by persons doing husmess in New York. Fop. 
(1870) 19,609. 

MORRISON, Robert, D.D., the founder of 
Protestant missions in China, was horn of Scottish 
parentage at Morpeth, in Northumberland, 5th 
January 1782. He studied at ono of tho Inde- 
pendent colleges, and in 1805, he was sent to 
Macao and Canton by the London Missionary 
Society, to learn the Chinese language, and to 
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translate the Bible into it. He reached Canton in 
September 1807, and in the course of a Year was 
appointed translator to the East India Cniiipanv’s 
factory at Canton. By the year 1SI4 he had com- 
pleted the translation and printin" of the whole of 
the Kew Testament. I'onr years lat'-r, by the help 
of Mr (aftcrw.irds Dr) Milne, he had done the s.anie 
with the OldTc'tameut; and in lS22,hc completed 
and printed his oreat C'/.bir.sc Jildioiiarii at an 
exjieusc to the East India Company of £15,000. In 
ISIG, he acted as interpreter to Loid Amherst. In 
ISIS, he established an .^nslo-Chinese College at 
hlalacc.a for English and Chinese Literature, and 
for the propagation of Cimstianity. After a resi- 
dence ot 17 yearn in China, he returned to Eneland 
in 1S21, and brought with him .a collection of 10,000 
books in the Chinese toiiipic. In 1S2G, he returned 
to China. In 1S3I, he accomjianicd Lord Napier to 
Canton as intcrjireter, and died there 1st August. 
Besides the woiks already nientioucd, he is the 
author of Horn I'iiiiiriv (Lend. 1S12), being trans- 
lations from the jiopular hterature of the Chinese ; 
a Chinese Graiimiir (.‘ieranijiore, ISl-I), and C'hin'ic 
J^HsccUarui (1S25). In ISoO, his avidow published 
Jlimoirs of t/d Lij> and Lahuurs of Jlubrri Morrhon. 

MO'RRISTOAVN, a vill.ge of New J.rsea-, 
United .St.ates of America, on the M'liippany Liver, 
and the Morris and Essc.v llailu.ay, 23 miles west of 
New' Yc'rk, on an elevated plain, commanding a 
lino ^irosjicot. It has a court-house, 2 banks, S 
churches, and several literary institutions. Pop. 
(1S7U) 0G74. 

MORSE, M'ALR C.-^. or .SEA-HORSE ( Trklynd), 

genus of amphibi"us niaimualta of the family 
Phocida:, agreeing with the rest of that family— th'o 
seals— in the general form of the body and limbs, 
but avidely dilfering from them all in the licad, 
which is remarkable for the enormous development 
of the canine teeth of tlio ujiiier jaw, .and the tumid 
appearance of the imi^/le eau'cd by the magnitude 
of their sockets, and by the thieliu-ss of the upper 
lip. These great canine teeth form two tusles 
directed downwards, and the lower jaw becomes 
narrow in front, so as t<> pass hetween them. There 
are no caniiio teeth in the lower jaw. The incisive 
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tooth arc small, si.x in the upp"r j.aw, and four in the 
lower, mostly disapjieanng fruiii adult animals. The 
molars— at iirst, live on each side in each jaw, hut 
fewer in the adult — are simple, and not large ; they 
have the crowns obliquely avom. The nostrils, 
as if displaccl by the sockets of the tusks, ojicu 
almost iijiwards, at some distance from the muzzle. 
The eyes are small ; and the cars have no auricle, 
or, in popular language, there is no car. — There is 
only one known species {T. rosmarm), sometimes 
c.allcd the Ar.cric IValeus, an inh,abitant of the 
i7C 


I Arctic seas and of the colder parts of the north 
temperate zone. It soinetimes attains a size greater 
I than that of the largest ox, and the tuslis arc some- 
times two feet, or even thirty inches long ; hut the 
I oiJinaiy length of the tusks is only about one foot. 
I The M. is a p-egarious animal, and is often scon in 
I peat herds, which sometimes leave the water to 
I rest for a avhile either on the ice or on the land, 
I where, however, their movements are a'cry awkward 
and clumsy, and the hunter assails them with much 
j greater piospect of success than in the water, 
llimdrcds have thus been killed at one time, although 
the adventure is not ■nnthout danger, as they must 
be assailed with sjicars. their hide being thick 
enough to resist even a rifle bullet. The M. uses its 
tusles for protecting itself or yonng from attaci:, 
for combating with its enemy the polar-hc.ar, for 
aiding it in climbing upon ice ; but princip.allj', it 
is supposed, for tearing sca-wced from submarine 
roclis; tb.at being, there is every reason to think, the 
principal food of the animal, although it is supposed 
also to prey on molluscs, crustaceans, and other 
marine animals. The female M. shows great afTco- 
tiou for her young, and will defend it to the last 
' e.xtre'mity ; the young also remains beside the mother 
I even after she is killed. A\'hcn one of these animals 
is attacked, the rcct of the herd — at least if in the 
water — h.asten to its assistance. The M. is very 
capable of being tamed. — It is much sought after 
b}- tbc inliabitants of the most northern parts of the 
world for its skin, thongs of which seem to have 
been generally used in former times for ropes and 
c.ablos— esteemed so valuable, that the Finlanders 
paid tribute in this article ; whilst its oil— not very 
abundant — is employed like seal oil ; and the tusks 
arc very much valued as ivory, being superior in 
compactness to those of the clcjihant. The flesh is 
coarse, but is eaten by the Esquimaus. The young 
M. has not largo tusks like the adult. 

The hi. has occasionally been scon on the British 
I coasts, probably transported on icebergs from the 
I north. 

' The name M. is from the Russian Morfs or Lapp 
The name Il'itfriis is Norwegian (//rnf-rO'’, 
AVh.ale-horse). Another Norwegian name is Mosnar, 
suppo-cd to bo from the Teutonic tvs, horse, and 
mar, the sc.a. 

! r.IORSE, S-VtiriL Finlev Beues::, LED., Ac., 
I .‘\ineric.an artist and iuviiitur, was the eldest son ii. 

' Rev. jedediah hlorse, D.D.. geographer, and was 
born at Charlcstou-n. Ma«sacbusetts, April 27, 1791. 
I Ho graduated at Yale College in ISIO, ami visited 
I England with the Amcrioau painter IVashington 
1 Allston, to stuily painting with him and Benjamin 
I AVe-t. In 1S13, be received the gold medal of the 
I Adcljilii Society of Arts for his Iirst effort in sciilp- 
■ lure, tlic ‘ Dying Hercules.’ Returning to New 
I A'ork in 1S15, he bcc.amo the first president of the 
' National Academy of Design, and was appointed 
1 rroic’snr of the .-Vrts of Design iu the university of 
the city of New York, lie did not give his entire 
attculioii to art, hut was interested in chemistry, 
and especially in electrical and galvanic experi- 
ments ; and on a voyage from Havre to Now York, 
in 1S32, he conceived the idei. of .a magnetic tele- 
graph, which ho exhibited to congress in 1837, and 
vainly attempted to patent iu England. His claims 
to priority of invention over Piofcssor AVhcatstoiic 
in England have been the subject of eonsidcrahle 
controversy. Sec TELruE-WH. Ho struggled on 
with scanty means until 1S13, when, as he had 
almost yielded to despair, congress, at midnight, 
and the last moments of the session, appropriated 
30,00U dollars for an experimental line between 
AVashington and Baltimfirc. For his telegraphic 
inventions, hL was rewarded by tcstimoni.als. 
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, ].nMr”r' I r-’iers of nobility, and -n-ealtli- Several 
L .r. • joined in presenting him a purse 

o! 4 Hi fni’ifo, and banquets were gjven Mm in 
anil Paris. The recording instrument in 
use in Ainerica is Ms invention. 

l\rOP.SHA'>'SK, a district town in tbe centre of 
the gov- raiment of Tambof in European Eussia, 5G 
j ni'', -• -lortb of Tambof, is situated on the leftb.ank of 
tin- T"”a. a f‘'odcr of the Oka. Its population in 1SG7 
I w 1 '> SIP. il. is the port for shipment of the com 

I of t'.i.- piorinccs of Simbu'sk and tiaratof, the sMp- 
■ ni'.’ir- annu.all}- amounting in value to 5,000,000 

riiijb 5. There is also a largo market for the cattle 
and sliccp of the south-east prorinces, the avcra<re 
cnnu.--l supply being 20,000 c.attlc .and 100,000 
sh-eti; -•’Iso for melted grease, of which 1,500,000 
moles worth is .sci't yc.arly to St Petersburg and 
JIoscow. The trade of the town itself is of^little 
imjiort.ance, the cMef establishments being so.ap- 
boilerics, flour-mills, and sailcloth m.anufactorics. 

MOltTATlilTY, Law or. W’liilo there are few 
future events the date of whose arrival is more 
uncertain than that of death to any one man, on the 
other hand, the average duration of a multitude of 
human lives is found to he in accordance "with a 
law- wMch operates .as surely as that of gr.aa’itation. 
If it be asked how many hves must wo have, before 
avo can depend on obtaining from them a duration 
cqurd to the general average, the only answer that 
can ho given is, that the more wo have the more 
nearly must avo .approach to this result; the fluc- 
tuation idtimatel 3 - becoming so small as to bo prac- 
tic.all}* of no effect. So long ago as early in the 
17th c., a certain John Graunt of London published 
avliat he c.allcd A’ufuraf and PoVttical Obvn'aUom 
on the JJi/h of ^rorlalilij. This aa-ork has been called 
‘the earliest moa-ement in economical arithmetic, 
and the closest approximation to the data on which 
life-assurance is founded.’ About the same time. 
Sir M illiam Petty gave to the aa-orld many curious 
calculations and speculatious on the same subject. 
In 1G93, Dr Halley published the Breslau tables of 
mortality, and this aa-as the first avork aa-Mch re.ally 
raised the subject to the rank of a science. 
Halley’s speculations had, hoavcver, been preceded 
by tboso o' P.isail in Franco, and of De Wit in 
Holland ; ai.d tbo latter famous man is probablj’ 
entitled to be considered as tbe first avho has 
applied the doctrine of probabilities to the a-.alnation 
of life in the question of annuities. His tre.atise 
avill he found in the second vohune of the Amirance 
Magazine. H.allcj-’s tables arc printed in the Phil- 
aophlcal Transactions for 1GP3, Ho. 19G. In 171.3, 
J. B^ernouilli’s important avork was published; .and 
in 174'2, Dr Price, aa-ailing himself of the principles 
laid doaam hj- H.allcj', and of data preadously pub- 
lished by ‘John Smart of Guildhall, London, Gent.,’ 
gn.vc tables of mort.ality for London. In 1740, M. 
Deparcioux published at Paris his Pssai sur les 
ProbahihUs de la Vie Mnmaine, in aa-hich he gaa-e 
six aaaluablc tables. In one of these, computed 
from the registers of different religious houses, it 
avas shcaa’n, for the first time, that female life is 
Buperior^to male. In 1770, appeared the first edition 
of Price’s Observations on Iteversionary Payments. 
The speculations of Buflbn, Simpson, and De Moiarre 
aiiout the same time avere of much importance, 
ilortality tables are tables sheaving the operation of 
the laav of mortality. The correct method of fram- 
ing tliem is by analysing and collating accun-ite and 
Eulficiently extensive statistics of life and death. 
9'hey enable us to form a fair estimate of the 
imniher of human beings avho will die at the end of 

II gi ven period out of a given number alive at the 
beginning of it ; and hence, the chance of life and 


de.ath to the individual, and the mean duration of 
life at any age. Tables shewing the mean duration 
of life haa-e been constructed in two ways : Ist, From 
statistics of deaths alone ; and 2d, From statistics of 
life and death. By the first plan, they would he 
deduced as folloaa-s : Suppose, on searching a parish 
register, that ave found recorded 100 deaths of 
children in their first year, we should assume that, 
on an a\-erage, A a year of life aa-ould have fallen to 
each. This gives 50 years of life among 100. If 
we found that GO had died in their second year, 
assigning one j-ear and a half to each, aa-e should 
h.aa-e GO x I’S = 90 years among the GO ; and so on 
for ca’ery age up to the oldest on the register. The 
sum of ail the j-ears enjoj-ed, diadded by the 
numbers avho have enjoyed them, aa-ill give the 
me.in diu-ation of hfe from birth ; and the sum of 
all the years enjoyed after a given age, diadded by 
the numbers avho have enjoyed them, avill give the 
mean duration at the given age ; in both eases as 
ne.arly as the data enable us to give it ; but the 
data are insufiicient. Suppose we found by a regis- 
ter for 1873 that 100 children had died in their first 
year and one man in his OGth, it is plain that, to 
make this ratio a fair one, there ought to have been 
as many births in 1778 as in 1873. If there have 
been onl}' half as many born at the former date as 
.at the latter, then we must put two lives into the 
calcul.ation to make it correct ; and we must pro- 
portion our results similarly at all intennediate 
ages. Again, suppose four de.aths .at age 23 to ho 
registered, we cannot tell how many of those bom 
in 1850 may have emigrated from one parish, nor 
do we know how many bom elscwdiere in that j’c.ar 
may have come into it. For the ride and formula 
for obtaining the mean duration of life imder the 
second method, wliich is an .absolutely certain one, 
see Life, Me.i..s’ Duhatiox or. The following are 
the t.ablc3 now most generally used by assurance 
and annuity olSces in tins country : I. The North- 
ampton (Dr Price’s). This table was framed by Dr 
Price from the register of burials in the p.arish of 
All Saints, Northampton, 1735 — 1780. Bemg con- 
structed on de.aths alone, it has, as was to have been 
expected, proved faulty. It gives the probabilities 
of life too low at the j-ounger and middle ages ; and 
those offices which still use it — and there are a good 
many — have some difficulty in keeping themselves 
right. II. The New Northampton (Nos. 1 and 2). 
Tlicsc tables were constructed by Dr Farr. See 
Eighth Eeport of the Kegistrar-geueral for England, 
pp. 277 — 348. No. 2 is based on the deaths alone 
in Northampton during the seven j-ears 1S3S— 1S4-1. 
In its results it .agrees almost exactly with that of 
Dr Price. No. 1 was deduced from a comparison 
of the de.aths during 1838 — IS‘44 with the census 
returns of 1841. It differs widely from No. 2 and 
from Dr Price. By the two latter, the mean dura- 
tion of life is respectively found as 24'SS years 
and 25'18 years. By No. 1, it is 37 5 years. III. 
The C.arlislc. This table was constructed from 
observations made by Dr Hej-sham at Carlisle, 1780 
— 1787. It is now generally understood th.at-the 
mortality in towns is understated at ages 15—35, 
owing to the immigration of healthy men and 
avomcn from the country. Again, the female popu- 
lation of Carlisle was excessive during the period in 
question, and the extent of the observations was 
limited. On-ing to these facts, this tahid gives 
r.athcr too low a rate of mortality, and is a little 
irre^lar in its graduation. In a table prepared by 
W. T. Thomson, Esq., in a Eeport on the Ministers’ 
Widows’ Fund of the Church of Scotland, 18G1, he 
shews that the lives of the Scotch clergy are about 
half a year better up to 44 than the C.arlisle ; at 45, 
they are equal; and at 45 to 80, they aro half a year 
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■worse. Thereafter they vary. The -vrido-vrs are 
half a year bettor up to Gl, equal at G2, and nearly 
BO to' 'the end. Probably the Carlisle gives a fair 
mortality rate for a healthily ciromnstanced popu- 
lation. iV. The Government. These were computed 
by Mr Pinlaison on the lives of 22,000 nominees for 
goveniment .annuities. They are chiefly import.ant 
as gmng a view of the v.aluo of fem.ale hfe, but this 
view is one which differs widely from those given 
either by the ‘ Experience ’ or by the ‘ English ’ ! 
table. At .ago 20, for instance, the mean dnr.ation 
of fem.ale life is, by the Government table, 5.J years 
more than the m.ale ; by the Experience, it is 4 
years less. In some measure this wide divergence 
m.ay perhaps be accounted for by the fact that the 
Government results are deduced from annuitants, 
the Experience from assured lives. The experience ' 
of late yc.ars has, however, led to some modification 
in the relative v.alucs of male and female life in 
government tables. V. The English (Nos. 1, 2, and 
3). No 1. is deduced from the living by the census 
of 1S41, and from tho deaths .at corresponding 
ages in tho same year. See 5th and Gth Reports ot 
the Registrar-general for England, avhere the tables 
will be found, and their construction explained. 
No. 2 is deduced from tho living in 1841, and from 
tho deaths in tho seven yc.ars 1838 — 1814. No. 3 is 
deduced from tho population in 1841 and in 1831, 
and on tho deaths for the 17 years 1838 — 1834; 
male and fciiialo life being c.alciil.ated separately and 
in combination. These ‘English’ tables iirobably 
give tho results of tho aver.age mortality of Eng- 
land more corrcotly than any others which avo 
h.avo. They are tho result of enormous labour on 
the part of Dr Parr. Tho observations were taken 
on tho plan rccommondod by Professor dc hlorgan 
and hir Grifiith D.avics. VL The Experience. 
Those were prepared by a committee of eminent 
actuaries on tho data afiorded by tho combined c.x- 
porienoo of 17 lifo-assuranco offices. The objec- 
tions to which they arc liable are, th.at certain lives 
having been luoro than onco assured have appeared 
twice or oftener as elements in the calculations; 
that the .average term over which tho observation 
of the offices extends is only eight .and <a h.aU yc.ars; 
and it is .probable that the mortality avhieh wall 
prevail in assHr.anco societies ■when they li.ave 
reached maturity is somewhat understated. Sec 
letter by Dr Fair in Appendix to 10th Report of 
Picgistrar-gcnoral, p. 11. Further, tho data lor old 
ages avore deficient, and this of course affects the 
W’hole. Many curious results are brought out by 


this table. It shews that ‘town’ assured life is 
supci-ior to ‘ country ; ’ that female assured life is on 
the whole inferior to male ; and that Ksh life is 
worst of alL At age 20, ‘toavn’ mean duration is 
41 ye.ars, 2 months ; country, 40 yc.ars, 4 months ; 
Irish, 34 ye.ars, 11 months. The observations of 
the Standard Assurance Company do not, howea’cr, 
bear out these results ; and they .are doubtless so 
largely affected by the elements of Oare in Seke- 
tion as to render it impossible t^^ found on them 
any conclusion of practical value. A new set of 
‘Experience’ tables avas pubhshed iu 1872, based 
on the mortality experiences of twenty offices, 
ten English and ten Scotch They do not shew 
any avidely different results from the former 
Experience tables. These form a very a-aluable sot 
of tables. They gia-'o the results of English and 
Scotch experience united, and of Scotch separately. 

In all tables deduced from the experience of 
assurance .and annuity societies, the fact of selection 
must not bo lost sight of, either iu using them for 
tho sake of comp.arison, or as tho basis of other 
tables. Actmarios, however, seem to bo gener.aUy of 
opinion that the selection exercised by assurance 
societies docs not re.ally lower their rates of mor- 
tality below tho general average ; without selection, 
their r.atc would be above the general mean ; for, it 
will bo observed, that tho public are continually 
selecting .aaainst the offices by offering inferior lives, 
and good lives often surrender their policies, whilo 
lives 'U’hich h.avo become bad h.ardly over do so. 
Again, tho value of medical examination gradmahy 
disappc.ars, and in ten 3 'ears at most it is quite 
lost. Five to seven yo.ar-s is indeed now hold by 
tho assurance offices to exhaust its value. See 
Minutes of tho House of Commons’ Committee on 
Assur.ance Associations, 1853 ; and Life.contin- 
cency T.ables by E. J. Farrcn, pp. iii. — ^xiii. 
Though female life is, as a whole, undoubtedly 
superior to male, yet as there are more critic.al 
periods in it, it is prob.ahle that tho public may 
more frequently select it than male life ng.ainst tho 
societies. A valuable report on the Madras Jlili- 
tarj- Fund (London, 1SG3) gives tables constructed 
on the mortalitj' r.atcs prevailing among the officers, 
■naves, and widows interested in the fund. As they 
have been prepared by eminent men on vcr 3 ' ample 
data, thc 3 ’ will prohabl 3 ’- bo very valuable to societies 
transacting business in India. Tho following is a 
view of tho me.an dur.ation of life, at the beginning 
and at each decennial period, according ■to some of 
the tables mentioned above ; 
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Esousa Lira T-icle.— D a Takb. 


Jlulmnd Female imjelja,. 
combined. I 


XonTiiAMrroK. 

Catilisle, 

Goveunmkkt, 

7lBtc find Tcmale 

ZJsl« end remale 


eomblijcd. 

combined. 


Or Trice. 

OrllcjTibaau 

JKS. 

Ycari. Slotubt. 

Year*. Zdontlir. 

Yearr. 

25 2 

33 9 

55 C 

39 9 

■18 10 

51 1 

33 5 

41 C 

41 0 

23 3 

34 4 

37 7 

23 1 

27 7 

31 1 

18 0 

21 1 

24 4 

13 3 

14 4 

17 4 

8 7 

9 2 

11 0 

4 9 

!; C 

C 6 

2 5 

3 3 

2 10 

0 0 

2 3 

0 C 

Loth Sexex. 

HcthEexM, 

Female life. 



2G C 

20 0 

13 7 

6 G 

4 11 

2 9 

1 C 

UT9. 



In tho present article, we have considered the law other monetary transactions. The wider ■view of 
of mortality, chiefly as it bears on insurance and the subject, as amrying ■with occupation and in 





















- -oj and countries, Trill bo illustrated had orders from Padre PoUetti, inquisitor-in-chie£ 
v’l 1' I I’i’ ’!■ "d (.f A'itat, Statistics. at Bologna, to carry off his son, Edgar, svlio had 

'.'f (■’'S’ ' T” Prsirviv! been Surreptitiously baptized into Christianity by a 

.‘j 1 .J.-V .. I ^ _ Roman Catholic maid-servant. The inquisitor svas 

JTOi:T.\i:. a piece of artillery svliich diffcm from •n-aited upon by some friends of the family a little 
- c-ii” in the large diameter of its bore in pro- after midnight, Tvho implored delay. He infonned 


■ the p- j. 'tile mryrtrihe the object .aimed at in alccdiirc tiir‘nc.vt evening.’ The .archbishop, how- 
I direction more or lo's a-erli- ever, vas ‘absent ’ from the citj% and next evening 

i '' ' c.al. The object for which tlic p.apal c.arbinoors entered the house and ‘tore the 

j I niort.ars .are intended is the child out of his father’s arms.’ Tliey carried him to 

j ' . disch.arge of Live SiyiLLs Rome, where ho was immured in a convent. The 

' /', ''.\ ('l-.y-l pr care.ases. As the bereaved father immediately followed, obtained 

I /.“ r \ \ jn-ojei'lilo has a large dia- scvcRil interviews with Cardinal AntoncUi, and 

! " _ meter, and, ixcept in r.ire offered to prove that the servant who said she had 

I ' 1 ^ 1 itislances, .a Very great range b.ajitizcd Edg.ir had tiinied out to be a worthless 

'j unnecessary, a oompar.a- prostitute, h\ing in sm with Aiistiaan ofEcers. The 

< \ ti''elynnallchargc of iiowder cardinal dcchned to interfere, on tliD ground tliat the 

\ _ \ requisite. 'I’o ^vo thi« its case did not come under Ins junsdiction, and recom- 

\/ ‘ po\ycr and coiicen- mended Signor Mortara to apply to ‘the proper 

I tration, it is confined in a trihiinals.* After some weeUs had passed, the child 
, ' hcinisplioricnt clnniher at was removed to Alatn, whitlior his father and mother 
j T*’ C ,j ,j the lower end of the hore, ^Iso went, ami saw Edgar in .a church amon/; a 
but of less diameter. The number of ]>ncst 3 . but bad no opportunity of 

IH-Tncii with fibcll complctclj’ clones this fijicnkiog to him. They returned to Eomc, onco 

Londin J Ajqu iv.tii?. chamber ; a'Ud when the ' more soiiglit the presence of Caithnal Antonclli, and 

ensues, 1 ‘cceives its jircvailcd upon Inm so far that ho ordered the child 
full ft.rce on iti ctnitic. lu the Eritidi service, the . to be brought back to the citv, and allowed his 
ordin-’ry nmrtar.. ranso m dinmctor of l.om from | parents eeveral times to converfe’e with him. These I 
to L’t inch* a, 'Jhe IJldiicli mortar k flKwn in , interviews arc desenbed as a^iomsing, and Edgar 
tlu* r.nuoyrd figure. ^ I earnestly entreated his father and mother to take 

L*'rg'T mortars have, however, bern tried at him home, but this of course u as .a hopeless request, 
tune's, as nt the sioi:e of Antucrji Ciladtl ju 1S52, He had been baj»ti/ed, ami bajdism, no matter by 
•^yhen tne 1 ronch brought one of 21-inelie-j bore to whom administciod, vas an inviolable rite, which 
tho aUacI;. monster, owing to its unvicldmcss laid the Catholic Clmrch iindiT the solemn obhga- 
and otlur caive*, was .a failure. Larger still than tion of protectim; its son from the snares of parental 
this though porliaps more manageable, is Mr mfidebty. It dared not give him up. Signor 
^lallet 1 g’*oat dOuiicli mortar, constructod^in JJorlarannd his wife had to go away \nthout their 

of irnn ]virti V elded logether, and now at oolwich, 1 olnJd. Tiio ca^ie soon bci.amo l;nown throughout 
ratlier a~ a cu^lo^lty than lor uso.^ As loaded shells Europe, and excited great indignation, more particu- 
areorimuerse weight, so heavy, mdeed, as in larger. larly in England. The EMuigehcal Alliance drew 
cabbies to involve the apparatus depicted in the ' up a protest, which was signed by the Archbishop of 
fig. fco dopont them in their places, and the mortar Cantcrbuiy and aboic twenty other bishops, by a 
i.s fired at liU'ii elevations, the recoil 13 60 gTeyit and large number of peers, members of parliament, 
Fo iic.'iro' A crtical tliat no cnrn.ygc could withstand . beads of l olleges, and minibtcr.'n of the gospel, by 
the shock; it is iicce^sarj’, thcrefqic, that the • ^jp^vards of a luindrcd inayom and provosts, and by 
mortar slioun be mounted on a solid iron or timber , many other inlluential lajnnen. It was presented to 
bed, by the trunnion'*, which are placed behind the I/jrd John Ku^SidJ. Tlie JJntisli Jews presented 
brcecii, and fupjiortcd in front by massive blocks another. 2sothinir, however, was illcetud bythc.se 
of v.'ood. This arrangement renders the apparatu<* c:b»rt.s. E.lgar xMortara remained, of liis own 
so ho.avy tlnit mortars of large 6iac are rarely choice, the result would bcem t<i prove, in the 

111 Jicid operations, tlicir ordin.ary iiodlioiis being Ji.muIs of the Ileinan Catholic Cluuch authorities, 
in deiciisive or ciego worlzs, and m mortar- JIc was educated for the jincsthood, became an 
ve^ er. . , Augustine monk of the monastery Notre-Dame do 

_ :\Ioie w-ieldv, however, arc the Conhom mortar.^, | Bcauch^^nc, and preached his first seimon in 1874. 
invrnua by the Eutch enpneer of that name, for ) Tlio narmtivo, which created such excitement ns 
rkaiing the covert-way or ditch of a fortress. This I echoed this boy’s name over all the world, was at 
mortar i. nifncicutiy bmall to be managed by one . the time taken by the judicious as an ex pai'lc 
man, and is accounted UEcfuI in siege or defence i st-atement ; no authr>riscd CNpo'-itiou oi the facts, 
opcra.iuiis. Jiio Irench uno a siinilar Lilliimlmn ' on tlic jart of lliu Koihah niithontiea, bavinq over 
orfliianoe iiiiflor tlio clcnomin.ition of pierriera or been made niiblic 

T' MORTAR- VESSEL. .1 class of gun-boat for 

ctnietccl lor mountain warfare t a mule carries tho x* ’ ^ i ® 

mortar, .another tl.e bed, and a third is Imkn with Bc-a-senoce n.ortara and m some c.ases pro- 

tbo projectiles. The use of n.ortani is diminislan.^ T’''} Btvan.-pnvv.. 1 he mortars .aro usually 
.at the prc-,cnt time, dongalcd shells of great Tveight the Largest cahhrt, Id-meh. To cnahlo the 
heing now thrown from rifled cannon. ^ ® I"'''!"'’'' “"‘I to resist the 

^ recoil frcii; the nearly perpendicular explosion of so 

ISIORTAHA, EnaAi’., a Jewish hoy, whose c.aso great a piece of ordnance, tho a'csscl has considcr- 
rrc( iilly attracted great and painful interest through- able breadth in proportion to her length. The 
out Ihirope. Tiie facts are as follows ; On the mortar is slung nmidshipa in a massive bed. The 
C.Id of .Tune 18S8, Signor Momolo Mort.ar.a, a m.aiiu- ancient form of mortar- vessel w.as tho ‘bomb- 
l.aelnrerniHlwlioles.alcinerchnnt of cloth in Bologna, ketch,’ convenient because of tho length of deck 
.and liy religious profession a Jew, retuniing lionic aritliont a mast. Tho present vessels originated 
a jout ten o’clock at niglit, found his liousc in the during tho Russian war, and were fotmd serviceable 
p'.-v<.ision of tlie police, who informed him that they at the bombardment of Sveahorg. 
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MORTGAGE— MOET^tA.rN. 


MO'RTGAGE, in Englisli Law, is the temporary 
pledging of land in security of a debt ; and as tiro 
land cannot bo delivered into tbo creditor’s hand, he 
acquires a hold over it by a deed called an inden- 
ture, or deed of mortgage. The ordinary form of a 
mortgage-deed resembles an absolute conveyance, 
but it contains a pro^-iso that if the money borrowed 
is repaid within a certain time, then the mortgagee 
shall reconvey the land to the mortgager -or borrower. 
There is a mode of executing a mortgage without 
any deed, which is common avith bankers and others 
who lend money. This consists in the borrower 
taldng the title-deeds of his laud to the banker, 
who keeps the deeds and lends money on the faith 
of them. This is called an equitable mortgage by 
deposit of title-deeds, but in point of fact is as good 
as any other mortgage. Mortgage deeds do not 
require in England to be registered, except in 
Middlesex and Yorkshire ; and hence a person not 
unfrequently mortgages his property two or three 
times over, though the security is insufiicient for all 
the debts. But in general this ean only happen by 
the carelessness of one or other of the mortgagees, 
for the first mortgagee ought to have the title-deeds 
in his possession, and ought not to part avith them, 
as they are his chief protection. A mortgagee can 
assign his mortgage security to another person, who 
thereupon stands in his shoes. If the money is not 
paid at the time originally appointed in the deed, 
then interest becomes due, and the deed is held 
as a security for both principal and interest. The 
remedy which the mortgagee has if the money is 
not paid at all, or not pabd after due notice, is three- 
fold. The mortgagee may exercise tbo power which 
the deed always contains to sell the estate and pay 
himself out of the proceeds. Or the mortgagee may 
enter into possession, and draw the rents and^pay 
himself by instalments. Or he may foreclose’ the 
mortgage — i. e., he commences a suit in the Court of 
Chancery, the effect of which is to allow a short 
time to the mortgagor to pay the debt, failing which 
the court ivfll order it to be sold to satisfy the 
debt. Another remedy is for the mortgagee to sue 
the mortgagor for the money in an ordinary action. 
All these remedies may be pursued at one and the 
same time. Sometimes when a second and third 
mortgage are given over the same estate, w'hich is 
often done when the estate is large, compared with 
the money borrowed, it happens that the third 
mortgagee gets a prior title to the second mortgagee 
by buying up the first mortg.ige. On doing this, 
he can tack the third mortgage on to the first by 
the doctrine Imown as the tacking of mortgages. 
As a general rule, if notliing is said, the moi-tgagor 
or bonwer pays all the costs of the mortgage 
transaction. Until the estate is sold, or the security 
foreclosed, the mortgagor has what is called the 
equity of redemption, i. e. he c.an at any time, on 
payment of the debt, compel the mortg.agee to 
reconvey the property to him. Mortgages in Eng- 
land are not a first-class security, and hence trustees 
who are not specially authorised by their deed or 
will to invest in mortgage security do it at their 
risk, it being assumed that the only investment 
which is absolutely safe is government stock. In 
Scotland, mortgages are generally called bonds and 
dispositions in security, and form a higher and 
better security than in England, owing to there 
being a regular system of registration of deeds 
affecting land ; and hence trustees are entitled to 
invest their funds there in mortgage secinity, which 
is considered as safe as government stock, and 
less liable to fluctuations of interest. In Scotland, 
there is no such practice as mortgaging lands with 
banks by merely depositing the title-deeds. See 
Bond, DisrosiiioN in Sectoitk 
esD 


MORTIFIOA'TIOIT, in Scotch Law, is a term 
used to denote lands given for charitable or public 
uses. IITien lands are so given, thej' are in geneml 
formally conveyed to the tnistees of the charity, to 
be held blench, or in feu. When mortific-ations are 
given in general to the poor, without naming parti- 
cidar trustees, they fall under the administration of 
the Court of Session. By tlie statute 1C33, c. 6, it 
was declared unlawful to alter any mortific.ations, 
and the managers were rendered liable to be called to 
account for malversation. Any pe'fson entitled to 
the benefit of the fund c.an pmsue actions of this 
kind. 

MORTIFICATION, in Medicine. See Inplaji- 

MATION. 

MO'RTIS CAU'SA DEED, in Scotch Law, is a 
deed which is made with a view to come into effect 
on the de.ath of the maker. Since in Scotland land 
c.annot be conveyed by will, as in England, it is 
necessary to execute an ordinary deed of convey- 
ance, and to reserve the m.aker’s liferent, and to 
keep it in his own possession until his death — i. e., 
to suspend its effect during the life of the granter. 

MO'RTISE AND TE'NON (Fr, mortaise, probably 
from Lat. mordere, to bite ; tenon, from tenir, to 
hold), a form of joint in C.irpentry. The tenon 
is a projection, generally rectangular in form, on 



the end of a piece of wood, cut so as to fit exactly 
into a deep groove (called the mortise) out in 
another piece, so that the two are united at a 
required .angle. The framing of doors, shutters, 
and such pieces of joinery, is usually fitted together 
with mortise and tenon joints. 

MO'RTMAIN, THE Statutes op (Fr. mart, dead, 
and main, h.and). The object of the statutes of 
mortmain is to prevent priests and others from 
importiming a dying man to convey his land for 
charitable pm-poses. Hence, though a person can, 
up to the last hmu- of his life, if possessing, sufficient 
knowledge of avh.at he does, devise by will all his 
land to individuals absolutely, it is otheravise-if he 
intend, to give the laud to trustees for a charit.able 
purpose, as to build a church, or school, or hospital. 
The statute of mortmain, 9 Geo. II. o. 3G (173G), 
reciting that public mischief had greatly increased 
by many large .and improvident dispositions made 
by languishing and dying persons to charitable 
uses, to take place after their deaths to the dis- 
inherison of their lawful heirs, enacted, that in 
futm-e no lands or sums of money to be laid out 
in laml shoidd be given to any person or body, 
unless such gift or conveyance should be made or 
executed in presence of two witnesses twelve 
months before the de.ath of the donor or gr.anter, 
and be enrolled in the Comt of Chancery within 
six months after the 'execution. Therefore, a per- 
son on death-bed cannot in England give land, -or 
money to buy land, for a charitable piupose. It 
can only be done in the life of the donor, at least 
twelve months before his death; and the property 
must be completely alien.ated, so that ho has no 
further control over it. The deed must have a 
present operation, and must not reserve any 


'ro'l totlio donor; it must Lg done at oucc, and 
lori-vcr. Tlic policy of this statute has sometimes 
, boon f]''^_tin;i< d. and several 'U'ell-known modes of 
ovau;n_- tlie st’itute have been adopted frflm time to 
time. Tlic act has been held to applj' only to land 
locally ritnated in England ; and hence, if the land is 
. sitnated in Scotland, or the colonies, or abroad, a 
V. ill convoying it for charitable pur[)oses vill receive 
ctro. t. In Scotland, the mortmain act had no appli- 
cation ; but it avas not needed, as the common law 
of 8: ;land aim put a similar check on the aliena- 
tion i f land on death-bed, avhich, hoavever, has 
I'll n abolished 1)3’ statute. See Be vtii-bed, Injes- 
T \cv. 

] JICBTOX, SAMriTL Gnor.oig ikD., jVmcrican 
ph-c.’ii’i.’.n and ethnologist, snn of an Irish emi- 
grant, was born in I’^iiladclphia, .Tanuary 2G, 1709. 

• lie studied medicine in I’hiladclidna, Edinburgh, 
and Paris, and in 1S24 settled in Philadelphia, 

] where he contributed pajicrs on phy.siolog3' and 
I craninlogv to scientific journ.als. In ISot, he 
, visited the dVost Indies, and made obscrv.ations 
, on the dcv'doijment, of naces. In IS-dO, he w.as 
' appointed Professor of Anatom}’ in the Pcnnsy’l- 
' vania dlodical College, and published his great 
work. Crania Americana, based on his collection 
of SOT classified skulls. In IS-ll, he published 
Crania based on the collection of 

George 11. Gliddon, Esq. ; and in 1S49, his hast work. 
An Jl'u-trnt"! liiplrm of T/nman Analomn, Sjwrial, 
Gaicrni, an'l ^^ia• 0 'copk. lie died at Philadelphia, 
Jila}’ Id, ISdl. dl. m.a}’ be regaialcd as the llr.st 
American who endeavoured to idace the doctrine 
of the original divcrsit.v of m,ankiml on a scientific 
basis. S"e the dlenioir of M. prefixed to Kott .and 
Gliddon’s y'l//)' s of Manlind (Philadeli>hia, 1S54), a 
work largely illustrated by selections from his 
unedited p.ap' rs. 

MOllTOX, PornTii E.vr.L or (.Taoies BoucLas), 
regent of Scotland, w.as the second son of Sir 
George Bougies of Pittendricoh, and in l.'io.T suc- 
ceeded, in right of his aWfe, Eliz-abcth, d.aughtcr 
of the third carl, to the title and estates of the 
earldom. He early favoured the cause of the 
Picformation, and in 15.77 avaa one of tlic origin.al 
Lords of tha Congregation. Sworn a jiriv}' coun- 
cillor in 150'. he w.is appointed Ixird High Cli.an- 
cellor of Scotland, Januar}’ 7, 1503. Having been 
one of the chief conspir.ators against lli/no, the 
It.alian S' crotar}' of Queen Jil.ar}’, on his .aasacsina- 
tion. full March 1500, he fled with his associ.atcs to 
En'.;land, but, through the interest of the E.arl of 
B'dhwell, soon obtained his jiardon from the queen. 
Though jirivy to the design for the murder of 
B.arnlc}’, on the marriage of the queen to llothwell, 
be joined the confederac}’ of the nobles against her. 
Ho a'.-.as present at Carberr}’ Hill, avhen llothwell 
part' d from the queen, and after M.ar3’’s imprison- 
ment in the Ca"tlu of I>ochlcven, he was restored to 
the oflico of High Chancellor, of v.hich he had been 
deprived, and constituted Lord Hi'gh Admiral of 
iScotland. On the death of the E.arl of Mar, in 
October 1572, ho avas elected regent of the kingdom. 
His rapacity and avarice made him obno.xions to 
man}’ of the noblc.s, and as the young king, 
James VL, desired to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, Morton resigned the regency in JIareh 
1570. Subscquentl}r obtaining posse.ssion of the 
castle of Stirling, avith the percon of the king, he 
recovered his authority, but av.as .accused of parti- 
eijiating iu the murder of B.arnlcy, and being tried 
and condemned, avas beheaded at Edinburgh, June 
2, 1.5S1. 

I MOSA'IC, the art of producing artistic designs 
by .setting sm.all square pieces of stone or gkass of 


diflerent colom-s, so as to give the effect of painting. 
Both the origin of the .art, and .also of its name, .are 
buried in obscurity ; it av.as, hoavever, much prac- 
tised by the ancient Rpm.ans, especially for orna- 
mental pavements, specimens of aa’hich are almost 
alaa’ays found avhcnea'er the remains of .an old Roman 
villa are discovered. Under the Byzantine empire ; 
it aa'.as also much used for the ornamentation of 
churches, in aa’hich it formed a large portion of the 
aaaU-decoration. It aa’.as re-introduced into Italy 
for the latter purpose about the middle of the 13th 
c. by Andrea T.ati, avho learned it of some Greek 
.artists employed .at Venice m decorating St Mark’s. 
.Since then it has been especially an Italian art, and 
to such aa’ondcrfiil perfection has it been brought, 
that most minute pictures are produced by it. 
Within quite recent years, mosaics of surpassing 
bc.auty, both m design and materi.al, have been 
produced by Russian artists in the Imperial Glass 
il.anufactory of Russia ; those shewn in the Russian 
dep.artmeiit of the International Exliibition (1802) 
have probably never been surp.a3sed. The pieces of 
glass of evciy shade of colour are technic.aUy c.allcd 
smalts; they arc generally opaque, and are set in 
cement in the same manner as tiles or p.avemcnt. 
Some fine pieces of mosaic pavement have lately 
been produced in this country by Messrs Minton 
it Co. of Stoke-ujion-Trent, and by Messrs Maw of 
Broscly, proving that the art only wants suflioient 
eiicoiu-agement to obtain a high position. In Italy 
there .are two vciy distinct varieties of mosaic work 
— i. c., the Florentine .and the Roman; the former 
is entirely formed of pieces of stone or shell of the 
iiatiir.al colours, .and is hinited m its ,a]i)ilic.ation 
chiefly to floral and .\r.ibcsque dc.signs. Tlie hatter 
is made of the glass smalts mentioned .above, 
and h.as so wide an api'lioatioii, th.at most of the 
finest p.aintiiivs of the best old masters have 
been ciqned iii nio-aie, and the inctiircs so t.akcn 
form the .almost imperisliablo decorations of the 
finest churclioH of It-aly. The manufacture of the 
opaque gla-s or smalts for making the little square 
pieces called tessene, of which the ]ncturcs are 
composed, H a very important one, and is c.arried 
on 111 the Vatican, m here 25,000 shades of the vari- 
ous kinds of coloured glass arc jiroduced. 

MG.SAIC GOLB. ,Sec Tin. 

MUS.'VIC 5VGOL, See .Srrr., Vol. X. 

MOSAYLIMA. .See .Slit., Vol. X. 

JIO'SCOW, an important govcrninent of Centr.al 
Rin-.si.a, lies immediately south of the govem- 
iiwiits of Tver and Vladimir. Area, 12,552 sq. in. ; 
jioji. (ISTO) 1,772,024. Tlie surface is level with 
the cxccqition of a tract in the south-west, which is 
elevated. It is watered by the Moskva and the 
Kli.aznia, while the Oka forms a i>ortion of its 
southern boundary. The soil, jiriiicipally cl.aycy, 
with some sandy and stony tracts, is, on the whole, 
unfertile, .and barely siipidies loc.al consumption. 
Few of the governments of Russia, however, equal 
th.at of JI. in inannfaetures and general industry. It 
contains mimiaous cloth, silk, brocade, chintz, paper, 
and other factories. China-ware is manufactured 
from the cl.ay dug up in the district of Gjelsk. 
Many of Its villagis carry on special branches of 
m.anuf.acturc, of which pins, glass beads, and small 
looking-glasbcs for Asia is one. White limestone 
is quami'i, .and is much used for building in the 
capital ; yellow marble quarries occur on the banks 
of the Ok.a. Peat is extensively used as fuel in the 
factories. Among the places historically celebr.atcd 
arc the monastery of St Sergius, founded by one 
of the first Jluscortte princes, and famous for its 
silver shrine, said to be the richest in the world ; 
and the village of Borodino (q. v.). 
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MOSCOW (Euss. Moshcd), tlie ancient capital of 
Eussia, and formerly the residence of the Czars, is 
situated in a highlj'-cultivated and fertile district on 
the Moskva, 400 iniles south-east of St Petersburg, 
with which it is in direct communication by rail- 
way. ^ Lat. 55° 40’ N., long. 37° 33' E. Pop (1S71) 
611,970. Previously to its being burned in 1S12, 
M. was perhaps the most irrcgularl 3 ' buUt city in 
Europe, and that distinction to a gre.at; extent it 
stiU retains ; for, as the main object' in 1813 was 
to build speedil.y, the streets rose again on the old 
model, undulating and crooked, and consisting of 
alternating houses, the most varied in character and 
pretentions. Many improveinents have, however, 
been recently accomplished in the city. Gas-pipes 
have been laid along the streets ; letter-boxes are 
placed at frequent intervals ; the Eomanzofif Place, 
formerly so dirty, has been converted into a splendid 
square, with an ornamental garden, and the old 
obelisk, the former monument of the Place, 
standing in the centre, with water fountains 
on each side. The general view of the town, 
especially that obtained from an eminence on 
its southern side called the Si)arrow Hills, is 
eminently original and picturesque. Its himdreds 
of churches and convents, surmounted by gilt or 
variously-coloured domes ; its gardens and boule- 
vards; and, above all, the high waUs and crowded 
yet statelj'' towers of the Kreml or citadel, produce 
a most sti'iking effect. The Kreml, situated on the 
northern bank of the river, forms the centre of the 
town, and around it, with a radius of about a mile, 
is a line of boulevards, extending, however, only on 
the north side of the riv'er. Outside of this line, 
and concentrie with it, is another line of boulevards, 
\vith a radius of a mile and a half ; while beyond aU, 
and forming the ghdle of the city, is the outer 
rampart, with a circumferenee of 26 English miles. 
The Kreml comprises the principal buildings, as the 
Cathedral of the Assumption of the Virgin, founded 
in 1326, a small but gorgeously-decorated edifice; 
the Cathedral of the .Mchangcl Michael, containing 
the tombs of all the Czars down to the time of 
Peter the Great, who changed the royal burial-place 
to St Petersburg ; the Church of the Annunciation, 
the floor of which is paved with jaspers, agates, 
and carnelians of various shapes ; the tower of 
Ivan Veliki, 200 feet in height, and surmounted 
by a magnificent gilded dome, from which, as from 
all the domes of M., rises the ‘ honourable cross ; ’ 
the Czar Kolokol (Icing of bells), the gre.atest 
bell in the world ; several palaces, and collections 
of ancient arms and other antiquities ; the arsenal, 
surrounded by the splendid trophy of 850 cannons, 
taken from the French ; and the senate. The walls 
of the Kreml are sunnounted by IS towers, and 
pierced mth 5 gates. In the toavn, the chief build- 
ings are the cathedral of St Vassili, remarkable for 
its peculiar architecture ; the Gostinoi Dvor, or 
Bazaar ; and the Exchanges. The Temple of the 
Saviour, which was commenced in 1812, to per- 
petuate the memory of the repulse of the French 
invasion, is not yet completed ; but when finished 
it wfll be a magnificent architectural feature of this 
ancient capital. The university of M., the first in 
Eussia, founded in 1753, is attended by 1800 
students, and contains a library of 160,000 volumes, 
museums of natural history, and a botanical garden. 
As intermediate educational establishments between 
the parish schools and the university, there are 
provided 5 high schools or gymnasia for males, and 
3 for females ; special establishments are the 
technological, the agricultural, the oriental, 2 com- 
mercial, and 3 military schools. There are several 
learned societies in M., wliioh is also the seat of a 
metropolitan, one of the three highest dignitaries of 
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the Eussi.au Church. The public museum and 
library, which was removed from St Petersburg in 
1861, occupies a large and handsome building, 
formerly a palace, is rich especi.aUy in ancient 
Slavonic MSS., and has about 200,000 vols. 

M. communicates bj' rail Wia 5 ’' with St Petersburg, 
Nijni-lfovgorod, Koslov, fcc. It is the seat of an 
extensive manufacturing and commercial industry ; 
it imports largely, and carries on a consider.able ex- 
port trade, especially with Asia. Its trade is chiefly 
in hides, le.ather, oils, wool, grease, isinglass, wax, 
honey, feathers and down, potass, soap, iron, and cop- 
per ; cotton from Asia, silks from Georgia, Persi.a, and 
Bokhara ; Caucasian madder, home and Turkish 
tobacco, furs, tea, chemicals, and all the products 
of Eussian manufacture, of which hi. is the actual 
centre. The chief manufactures are woollen and 
worsted goods, siUcs, brocades, d 3 'eiug, imnting, 
tanning .and skin-dressing, iron, copper, and silver 
works, and chandleries. 

M. is of ancient origin for a Eussian town. Its 
site was bought by Yuri Dolgoruki, in the 12th c., 
and a fortress built. In the 14th c., not onty had 
it become the capital of the Eussi.an religious world, 
owing to the residence there of the metropolitan, 
but it had .also become the actual capital of Mus- 
covy. In 1368, 1370, and 1372, it suffered from the- 
inroads of the Lithuanians ; in 1381, it was sacked 
by the T.art.ars. From 1415 to 1501, it was, on 
four separ.ate occasions, partially destroyed by fires ; 
and it was burned to the ground by Devlet-Girey, 
Kli.an of the Crime.an T.artars, in 1571. It w.as 
t.akon by the Poles in 1610, .and rem.ained in their 
ossession till their expulsion by the Eussians under 
linin and Poj.arsky in 1612. In 1682, 1689, and 
1698, it was the theatre of the revolts of the Strelitz. 
In 1812, from the 14th September till the 24th 
October, it was in the hands of the French. 

MOSELLE was formerly a frontier depart- 
ment in the north-east of France, but the greater 
part of it was taken by Germany after the war 
of 1870 — 1871. The small portion left to France 
was joined to the department of Meurthe. Joint 
population (1872) 365,137. It is watered by 
the Moselle .and its tributaries ; is richly wooded, 
and yields .abundance of gr.ain, fruits, and wine, 
though the last is of an inferior quality. Agri- 
culture is in .an advanced condition; roads are 
ilumerous, and the river-navigation import.aut. 
Coal, iron, and building-stone are the most valu- 
able minerals. There are also linen, woollen, 
le.ather, glass, p.apier-m&ch6, and other manufac- 
tures. 

hlOSELLE (Ger. Mosel), an .affluent of the 
Ehine, rises in the Vosges Mountains, Fr.ance, at an 
elevation of about 2260 feet above the level of the 
sea, not far from the sources of the SaOne. Its 
course is north-westerly as far as Pont-il-Mousson, 
in the dep.artment of Meurthe, avhero it becomes 
navigable ; then north to ThionviUe, near the French 
frontier; after which it proceeds, in a north-easterly 
direction (latterly, with many zigz.ag picturesque 
.windings), through Luxembiwg and Ehenish Pmssi.a, 
joining the Ehine at Coblent*. On its w.ay, it passes 
the towns of Eemiremont, Epinal, Toul, Pont-il- 
Mousson, Jletz, ThionviUe, and Treves. From Metz 
to Treves it flows through a broad v.alley, enclosed 
by rounded vine-bearing hills. Its entire length 
is upwards of 330 miles. Its principal tributaries 
are the Meurthe,’ the Scille, and the Sarre on the 
right: and the Orne, the Sure, .and the K3’’1I on 
the left, ffhe wanes grown in the basin of the 
MoseOe are noted for their lightness and their 
delicate aromatic flavour. The inferior kinds aro 
liable to acidity. 





I ' j (Ilcb. jiTtflieU; LXX. nnd Vulg. Moij'ses; 

' Ec’vjit.^^ ■ or ^^e -nv ; Co'pLMo-ushe, i.e., drawn out 
1 Oitio r. cr). projiiiot and legislator of thelsraelites, 
born rli'i’it KiOn r,.c. in Egypt (’Heliopolis), dnring 
I tlie period of tlicir hard Condage. His father was 
' Ainrain, hi*- mother Jochehed, both of the tribe 
, of Lc'.i. Tile tale of his birth and early education 
has, by trailition (Manetho, Philo, Josephus, jMid- 
rash. &e.), received a much more extraordinarj’ 
legend. .ry character than is found in Exodus ; while 
the m.m features are, on the whole, the same in 
them alL And there is no reason to doubt the 
tmtliiulne.ss of an account which shews us hi., lilce 
many other supreme benefactors and ‘ suns * of 
mankind, stiuggling against an apparently adverse 
fate, nay for very hfc, from the instant of liis birth. 
The weU-kuown narrative, to which late traditions 
! (contrined in Philo, ^Josephus, the Fathers, &c.) 

have supplied questionable n.ames and dates, is that 
' M.’s mother, unable to hide the child — which was 
I to have been dro'wned at its birth— longer than for 
I the space of three months, put it into a basket of 
I papyrus, and hid it among the Hile rushes, Miriam, 

I his sister, w.atching ' it from afar. The king’s 
I daughter (Thermuthis, or Morris ’), coming down to 
the river, observed the weeping child, and was so 
struck with its bcaiity, that she allowed Miriam to 
fetch a Hebrew nurse, Jochehed. Grown up, he was 
sent to the king’s palace (Heliopolis) as the adopted 
son of the princess, and here seems to have enjoyed 
not onlj' princely rank, but also a princely cdvic.ation. 
He is also said to have become a priest, imder the 
name of Osarsiph or Tisithen, and to have been 
a mighty adept in all the sciences of ‘ Egypt, 
A.ss3Tia, and Chaldea;’ to have led Egyptian armies 
against the Ethiopians, defeated them, and pursued 
them to tlieir stronghold, Saba (Meroo) ; tins place 
being delivered into his hands by Tharbis, the 
lung’s daughter, whom he subsequently married. 
The Bible contains nothing whatever about the 
time of his 3'outh. He first reappears there as 
the avenger of a Hebrew slave, ill-treated by an 
Eg3q)tian overseer. Threatened by the discovery 
of this bloody act, he escapes into Midian, where 
he is hospitably received by Jethro, the priest, and 
married his daughter, Zipporah. He stayed for 
many ye.ars in Midian, tending the fioclrs of his 
father-in-law. This most sudden transition from 
the brilliant and refined life of an Egyptian court, 
of which ho had been brought up a prince, to the 
state of a poor, proscribed, exiled shepherd, together 
with the influences of the vast desert around him, 
must, in M.’s mind, have produced a singuhar revo- 
lution. The two names which he g.ave to his sons, 
strikingly express part of avhat filled his soul — a 
feeling of gratitude for his salvation from the 
avenging hand of justice, and the deep woe of his 
exile. 'The fate of his brethren went now to his 
heart with greater force than when he was a prince 
and near them. There rushed upon his memory 
the ancient traditions of his family, the promises of 
Jehovah to the mighty sheikhs, his forefathers; 
that they should become a great and a free 
nation, and possess the ancient heritage of Canaan ; 
why should not he be the instrument to carry out 
this promise? Tlie Ehje aslter Ehye (I am that 
I am) appeared to him while his mind was.occupied 
with such thoughts, and himself put the office upon 
his shoulders. A new king had succeeded in 
Eg}^)!, his old enemies were either de.ad or had 
forgotten him, and M. returned to Eg3'pt. Together 
with Aaron, his brother, the man of small energy 
blit of fine tongue, he consulted about the first steps 
to be taken with the king as well as with their own 
people both of whom treated them at first with 
suspicion, nay, ivith contempt. 


After ten distinct plagues (more or less akin 
to natiual phenomena peculiar to Egypt), the last 
being the death of aU the firstborn. Pharaoh con- 
sented to let his slaves go free, ‘ that they might 
serve their God.’ hi. Very soon had occasion to 
. prove that he was not only the God-inspired 
Liberator of his people, who, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment had braved the great king and 
his disciplined armies, but that he possessed all 
those rarer qualities which alone could enable a 
man to mould half-brutalised hordes of slaves 
into a great nation. Calmness, disinterestedness, 
patience, perseverance, meekness, coupled with 
I keen energy, rapidity of action, unfailing courage — 
I ‘ -wisdom in council and boldness in war ’ — con- 
I stituted the immense power which he held over 
! the himdreds of thous.ands who knew no law in 
' their newly-acquired liberty, and who were apt 
I to murmur and to rebel on any or no provocation. 
Nor -ivere the hostile Bedouin tribes, whose terri- 
tories the new emigrants approached, easily over- 
come with imtr.ained warriors, such as formed the 
ranks of M.’s army. The jealousy of certain elders 
fostering seditions within, added to his unceasing 
vexations ; and to fiU the measure to overfloiving 
indeed, his own brother Aaron, whom he had made 
his representative during his temporary absence on 
the Mount of Sinai, himself assisted in the fabrica- 
tion of .an idol. His sacred office as legislator he in 
reality first assumed in the third month after the 
Exodus, when, after many hard and trying marches 
and coimtermarches — from Goshen to Succoth 
(’Latopolis, the present Old Cairo); thence, by a 
detour, toEtham (IR.amlieh), Pi-hachiroth (?Bedea), 
through the Bed Sea, to the Desert of Shur (?A 1 - 
Djofar), Marah, Elim (Wadi Gh.arandel), Desert of 
Sin (Wadi Mocatteb, or Wadi Al-Shcikli), Dophka, 
Alus, Raphidim (near the Makkad Sidna Mousa) — 
made more trying by want of food and of water, 
by encounters -with Ph.araoh and the Amaleldtes, 
having arrived near the Mount of Sinai, he made the 
people encamp aU round, and ascended the summit 
of the moimtain by himself. On the incidents con- 
nected with the ‘ Revelation ’ made to the whole 
people, we need not dweU any more than on any 
other part of this weU-known narrative. Suffice it 
to point out briefly, that the tendency of the whole 
Law was to nmke the Hebrews a people ‘ consecrated 
to the Lord,’ ‘ a holy people, and a kingdom of 
priests,’ i. e., a people of equals both before God and 
the Law. Three distinct p.arts compose this Mosaic 
Constitution. The doctrine -with respect to God 
.and" His attributes ; the ‘ S3imbolical ’ Law, as the 
outward token of His Doctrine ; and the Moral and 
Social Law. The Decalogue forms a kind of summary 
of all the tliree : the existence of Jehovah as the 
Absolute Being, the liberation of the people and the 
prohibition of Polytheism, and the Representation 
of the Di-vinity by visible images (i.— hi.). While 
the institution of the Sabbath, the symbol of 
creation and the Creator, forms the basis of all 
religious observances (iv.), the remaining part of the 
laws relate to the intercourse among the members of 
the hiunan commonwe.alth ; the gratitude of chUdren 
is inculcated ; murder, adulteiy, theft, false witness, 
coveting of others’ goods ai’e prohibited. The 
groundwork of these regulations had indeed been 
a special iiiheritance in the family of the Abraham- 
ites from the earliest times ; but the vicissitudes 
of fortune, the various migrations, and the enor- 
mous increase of this family, and its being mixed 
up for long years with the surrounding idolaters, 
had obliterated nearly all traces of the primeval 
purity of creed in the populace. The wisdom dis- 
played even in the minor regulations of the Mosaic 
dispensation, with respect to their adaptation 
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to tlie peculiarity of tlie race, the climate, the 
political state of the country which they were to 
inhabit ; in the hygienic regulations, and the roles 
which treat of the social and domestic relations ; 
and, above all, the constantly-reiterated caution 
from mixing again with other nations, such as 
they found them in Canaan — and the neglect of 
which subsequently proved their ruin — is traced 
to a direct influence of Jehovah, generally indicated 
by the words, ‘And God spake to Moses, speak 
unto the children of Israel.’ An ample Eitual, in 
connection with the Tabernacle, or constantly- 
visible symbol of a Divine DweUing ; the allegory 
of an ever-new covenant represented by Sacrihees, 
Prayers, Purifications, kept the supreme task of 
being priests and a holy people unceasingly before 
the eyes of the nation. The tribe of Levi (q. v.), 
to a certain degree acted in this respect as perma- 
nent representatives ; and not to Moses’s sons, 
but to his brother Aaron and his descendants, was 
intrusted the office of High-priest. 

MTien on the eve of entering into the promised 
land, the people broke out in open rebellion, and 
threatened, by a spoutaueous return to the land 
of slavery, to undo the entire work of M.’s life. 
Convinced that they were not as yet fit to form a 
commonwealth of their own, the Liberator and 
Lawgiver had to postpone, for tlie long space of 40 
years, the crowning act of his work ; and, in fact, 
did not himself hve to see them taking possession 
of the hallowed territory. How these years of 
nomadic journeying through the Desert (El-Tyh 
or Al-Tyh Beni-Israel) wore spent, save in rearing 
up a now generation of a more manly and brave, 
as woU as more ‘ civilised’ stamp, we can only con- 
jecture. All those who had left Egypt as men were 
doomed to die in the desert, either by a natimal 
death, or by being suddenly ‘cut off,’ in conse- 
quence of their openly defying ^L, and through M., 
Jehovah. The apparent lack of incidents during 
this period has indeed furnished grounds for various 
speculations on this subject, and critics have tried 
to reduce it to a much shorter space, without, how- 
ever, being able to prove their point. Even 
Goethe, with more ingenuity than knowledge of the 
subject, has endeavoured to prove the ‘ forty’ to be 
a mythical round number, the real time being two 
years. The testimonies of the Hebrew prophets 
and historians, however, are perfectly unanimous on 
the subject (cf. Jos. v. C ; xiv. 10 ; Amos, ii. 10 ; v. 
26 ; Ps. xcv. 10, &c.), and modern criticism has 
mostly endorsed the number as in keeping with the 
circumstances. On the first month of the fortieth 
year after the Exodus, we find M. at the head of an 
entirely new generation of Hebrews at Kadesh, in 
the Desert of Phoran or Zin. Here his sister Miriam 
died. Here also, for the first time, M., seeing the 
new generation as stubborn and ‘ hard-necked ’ as 
their fathers, is recorded to have despaired of the 
Divine Providence ; and his disobedience to the 
letter of the command given to him, ‘ to speak to 
the rock,’ is alleged as the reason ‘ that his bones 
too had to fall in the desert.’ His brother Aaron 
died at Hor (near Petra, according to Josephus and 
St Jerome), whither the Israelites had gone next. 
Hot long afterwards, M. once more had occasion to 
punish with relentless severity the idolatrous tend- 
encies of the people (Baal Peer), thus shewing that 
age had had no power of making him relax his strong 
rule over the still half-savage and sensuous multi- 
tude. Having finally fixed the limits of the land to 
be conquered, and given the most explicit orders to 
Joshua, to Eliezer, and the chiefs of the ten tribes, 
respecting its division, he prepared the people for 
his own impending death. Ho recalled to their 
minds in the most impressive language, their mira- 
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culous liberation, and no less miraoidous preserva- 
tion in the desert. Their happiness — their life — 
was bound up, he told them, in the Divine Law, 
communicated through him by Jehovah. A recapi- 
tulation of its principal ordinances, vdth their 
several modifications and additions, and reiterated 
exhortations to piety and mrtne, form the con- 
tents of his last speeches, which close with one of 
the grandest poetical lijunns. The law was then 
handed over to the priests that they might instruct 
the people in it henceforth ; Joshua was installed as 
successor (while his own sons sunh into the obscu- 
rity of ordinary Levites), and he blessed the whole 
people. He then ascended the hlount of Nebo, 
from whence he cast a first and last look upon the 
land towards which he had pined all his life, and 
on which his feet were never to tread. He died 
upon this mountain, 120 3 ’ears old, in the full vigour 
of manhood, according to the Scriptures, ‘ and no 
man knew his burial-place up to this day ’ — so that 
neither his remains nor his tomb were desecrated 
by ‘Divine honours’ being superstitiously paid to 
them. 

This is a summary of M.’s life as derived from 
biblical as well as non-biblical ’ sources. The latter 
— except, perhaps the very doubtful traditions of 
Manetho — belong, whatever m.ay be the date of the 
respective documents of the Pentateuch, to a much 
later age, and bear the air of tradition and legend, 
grown out of those very documents, so plainly on 
their face, that they are of about the same import- 
ance for historical purposes as the cj’olo of hlidrash- 
sagas that have gathered around M., and wliich are 
reproduced variously in Moslem Legendaries. On 
his office as a ‘ prophet : ’ — what was the special 
nature of his revelations, how far the doctrines 
promulgated by him were .traditional among the 
Abrahamites, and how much of his laws is clue to 
Egyptian influences ; yhether part of them was first 
inaugurated by later generations and ascribed to 
him, or -whether others were never carried out at 
all: on these and similar questions which have been 
abundantly raised, more especially in recent times, 
wo must refer for fuller information to the special 
works on the subject. Some notices of the more 
important points -will be found under Genusis, Jews, 
Pentateuch-, Decalogue, &c. There seems, how- 
ever, but one conclusion. The brief span of human 
history of which -we have any knowledge, shews 
few, if any, men of M.’s towering grandeur — eveh 
with all the deductions that the most daring 
criticism has yet proposed. 

MOSHEIM, Johann Lohenz von, a distin- 
guished church historian of Germanjq was born at 
Lubeck on 9th October 1694, and studied at Kiel. 
In 1723, he became ordinary professor of theology 
at Helrastedt, from which he was removed in 1747 
to a similar office in Gottingen. Ho died Chancellor 
of the University of Gottingen, 9th September 1755. 
His theological works are numerous, amongst which 
are a work on Bible morality, SUtenlehre cler Heili- 
r/en Sclirift (new ed., continued by J. P. IMiller, 
9 vols. Helmst. 1770 — 177S) ; and Discourses, Heiligm 
Reden (3 vols. Hamb. 1732, et seq.). But his most 
important contributions to theological literature 
are in the department of ecclesiastical history, 
in -which his InstHuiiones Historice Eccleslaslicoa 
(Helmst. 1755) is familiar to every student as a 
work of great learning, fulness, and accuracy. It 
has been translated from the original very elegant 
Latin into English and other languages. The best 
English translation is that by Dr James Murdock 
(3 vols. New York, 1832), of which there are many 
reprints. Besides this, M. is the author of In- 
stiiuiiones Hisloriee Christiana: Majores (Helmst. 
1763) ; JDe Rebus Chrislianorum ante Constantiimm 




i Co7nmcr’'nri! (Helmsf. 1753) ; Disserlathnes ad xlist. 
, perlwentcs (2 vols. new ed. Altona, 

i 17G7) : rnd Vfrsuck einer unparteiiscJien Ketzerge- 
szhkiit^ (2 voh. Helmst. 1740 — 1748). His stand-point 
is that of lil)cral orthodoxy; yet he is essentially 
dogivalir, and p.ays more regard to the mere ‘opinions’ 
of men than to the character and genius shining 
through them ; hence, his CIturch Historg is far 
iufenor in point of richness, depth, and snggestive- 
nc's to tliat of Heander. 

jMO.SOSAU’HUS (Meuse Lizaed), a genus of 
huge marine lizards, whose remains occur in rocks 
‘ of cretaceous age. Tliree species .are knomi, A>ne 
' from the upper chalk of Sussex, a second from the 
I cretaceous beds of North America, and the third 
from the Maestricht beds. This last {M. Hofmanii) 
was first known from ^ nearly perfect head dug out 
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of St Peter’s Jlount iu 17S0, and popiil.arly called 
the great animal of hlaestricht. Originally the pro- 
perty of Hofman, it was taken from him, in virtue 
of some clause in their charter, by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Maestricht, who, iu their turn, were 
compelled to give it up to the victorious French 
army, and by them it was removed to Paris. It is 
said that the French catmoniers, when preparing for 


the siege, had instructions not to point the artillery 
towards th.at part of the town in which the precious 
specimen was deposited. This head is four feet in 
length, and the animal to which it belonged is esti- 
mated to have been 25 feet long. The total number 
of the vertebrae was 133 ; they were concave iu front 
and convex behind, and were fitted to each other by 
a ball-and-socket joint; admitting of easy and univer- 
s.al flexion ; the sacrum seems to have been wanting. 
The limbs were developed into four large paddles, 
and these with the comparatively short and strong 
tail, the bones of which were constructed to give 
great muscul.ar power, enabled the animal to move 
quicldy through the water in pursuit of its prey. 
The jaws were furnished with a single row' of strong 
conical teeth. Cuvier first shewed the affinities of 
the animal. It is most nearly related to the modern 
monitor, but differs from all modem lizards in its 
' peculiar adaptations for an ocean life, and in its great 
sizo. The largest living lacertian is only 5 feet in 
length, and of this a large proportion is made up by 
the kail ; the M., with its short tad, is estimated to 
h.ave been at least 25 feet long. 

MOSQUE, a Mohammedan house of prayer. The 
word is derived, through the Itali.an mosAea, from 
the Arabic mesjid, a place of prayer. The form of 
the oldest mosques (at Jerusalem and Cairo) is evi- 
dently derived from th.at of the Christian Basilica, 
the nai’thex being the origin of the court, with 
its arcade, and the eastern apses representing 
the principal buildings of the mosque facing hiccca. 
The original forms became, however, entirely oblit- 
erated m the progress of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture, and the mosques, with their arcaded 
courts, gateways, domes, and minarets, became 
the most characteristic edifices of Saracenic art. 
Wliercver the Mohammedan faith prevailed, from 
Spain to India, beautiful examples of these build- 
ings exist. They vary considerably in style in 





is generally a platform (Dikkeh), Eurrounded by a 
parapet, avith a desk bearing tbe Koran, from avbicb 
portions are read to the congregation. The lh*c daily 
prayers (see MoiiAsmEDANisji), avhich are generally 
said at home — cspeeially by the better classes — on 
areek-d.ays, are s.aid in th.e mosque b}' the whole con- 
greg.ation on Fridays, the da 3 'S of AJ-Gnmah, or the 
Asscmbl}’, the Moslem Sund.aj's, together avith some 
additional praj'ers, and .at times a sermon is super- 
added to the service. It is not customary for avomen 
to adsit the mosques, and if the 3 '- do, they are sepa- 
r.ated from the male worshippers. The utmost 
solemnit 3 ’ and deconun are presera’-cd during the 
service, although in the hours of the afternoon (aa'hen 
there is no worship) people are seen lounging, diat- 
ting, ea’cn engaged in their trade, in the interior of 
the sacred huilding. On entering the mosque, the 
Moslem takes off his shoes, carries them in his left 
hand, sole to sole, and putting his right foot first 
oa’cr the threshold, ho then performs the necessary 
ablutions, and finishes by putting his shoes and any 
arms he m.a 3 ' have until him upon the matting before 
him. The congregation generall 3 ’ arrange them- 
selves in roaa’S parallel to tli.nt side of the mosque in 
which is the niche, .and facing that side. The chief 
officer of a mosque is the Nazir, imdcr whom arc 
two Imfims, a kind of religious official, in no way to 
be compared with what we understand by a clcrg 3 ’'- 
man of a creed, but who performs a certain number 
of religious rites, as long as the Nazir allows him to 
do so, .and who, being very b.adly remunerated, 
p:enor.all 3 ’ has to find some other occupation besides. 
There are further many persons attached to a 
mosque in a lower eapacit 3 ', as Mueddins (q. v.), 
Bowwabs (door-keepers), &c., all of whom are paid, 
not b 3 ' contributions levied upon the people, but 
from the funds of the mosque itself. The revenues 
of mosques are derived from lands. With man 3 - of 
the larger mosques, there are schools, academics 
(hledressohs), and hospit.als connected, and public 
lutoheus, in which food is prepared for the poor. 

MOSQUI'TO (Span, (tnat), a name very goncralty 
given to the most troublesome species of Culcx, and 
allied genera. See Gnat. The name M. is given, 
according to Humboldt, in some parts of tropical 
South America to species of Simulia, which arc 
active during the da 3 ', whilst species of Cider, active 
chiefly during the night, .are c.alled Zancudocs; but 
these hatter are the mosquitoes of other countries 
geuer.ally. The name was probably firet used in the 
West Indies, avherc it particularly designates a species 
(C. Mosquito) very similar to the common gnat, but 
not quite so large, with black proboscis, and marked 
avith silvery avhite on tlio head, thor.as, and abdomen. 
It abounds in the warm parts of America, especially 
in marshy districts and in the a’icinit 3 ' of stagnant 
waters. It and similar species extend even to 
a'ery northern regions, appearing during the heat 
of summer in prodigious sw.arms. Simd.ar species 
are found also in similar situations in almost all 

S alts of the avorld, and are .almost as great a pest in 
upland as avithin the tropics. The bite which tlicy 
inflict is p.ainfid, and their incessant sh.arp buzzing 
prevents sleep. In India and other countries, beds are 
proidded with mosquito airtains of gauze, which are 
closely dr.awn, to protect the occupant, avhile the 
natives who c.annot av.ail themselves of such pro- 
tection, smear their bodies avith oil. So numerous 
arc mosquitoes in some localities in South America, 
that the avretched inhabitants sloop avith their bodies 
covered over with sand three or four inches deep, 
the head onl 3 ' being loft out, which they coa-cr with 
a handkerchief ; and traa’dlers haa'o been obliged to 
h.aa’o recourse to the same expedient. Eamn thick 
clothes afford at best a very partial protection 
from mosquitoes being readily penetrated by the 
SBC 


proboscis. Mosquitoes are readily attracted to a 
I lamp, and perish in its flame j but avhero thc 3 ' are 
numerous, a lamp only c.auses addition.al sai’arms to 
congreg.ate to its neighbourhood imtil it is extin- 
gnisheel, as is often a-ery soon the case, by their 
dead bodies 

MOSQUITO COAST, MOSQUITO TEEKI- 
TOBY, or MOSQUITIA, formerl 3 ' a nath'o king- 
dom, under the protectorate of Britain, lies on the 
cast coast of Centr.al America, h.aadng Honduras on 
the north, Nic.aragiia on the west,'and Costa Bica 
on the south. The area is estimated at 15,000 
English squ.are miles, but as 20,000 miles of con- 
tested territor 3 ' lie betaveen it, and Hondur.as and 
Nicar.agna, its extent aa-ould be more correctly gia-en 
at 25,000 square miles. The coast is loav, aadtli many 
b.a 3 's and lagunes, and possesses a number of good 
haibours. The two principal rivers are the Bio do 
Segovia (which rises avithin 35 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean), and the Bio Escondido, both of avhich flow 
into the Caribbe.an Se.a. The climate is i'ain 3 ', and 
the temperature, considering the latitude, is cool 
and equal, the tliermometer seldom rising aboa'o S2“ 
or foiling below 71°. On the aadiole, this territory 
is one of the most he.alth 3 ' parts of Centr.al America. 
Ague is not unusually common, epidemics are 
exceedingly rare, and avhite people aa’ho do not 
rcoldessl 3 ' expose themselves enjoy the best health. 
The savamp 3 ' grounds are general^ covered with 
dense forests, in avhich d 3 ’e-avood 3 and timber-trees 
of gre.at analue aboimd. Bice, maize, manioc, and 
other tropical plants, are cultiv.ated. The country 
abounds in deer of a’orious .kinds, half-wild horses 
and oxen roam in the saa'.annahs, avhich are coa-ered 
aa'ith taU grass, and alligators and serpents are 
common. The chief exports .are mahogany, cocoa, 
ginger, s.arsap.ariUa, and tortoise-shell, but the whole 
trade is inconsiderable. The inhabit.ants are of 
a’.arious races, the gi-c.ater portion being aboriginal, 
but m.an 3 ’ are a cross between the native Indians 
and I'unaavay negroes; they do not number more 
than from 10,000 to 15,000 in all. Their chief occu- 
pations are himting and fishing, but a little agricul- 
ture and c.attle breeding are also practised. 

The hi. C. was discovered in 1502 b 3 ' Columbus, 
and though never conquered, was claimed b 3 ' Sp.ain 
till about IGGO, when the king, with consent of Ids 
people, placed himself under the protection of Britain. 
British colonists at different times attempted to 
found settlements in v.arious parts of the country, 
but from various c.auses avere soon after compelled 
to withdraw. Of late 3 -ears they have met with 
more success. The foothold Britain thus obtained 
in Centr.al America was viewed with gre.at jealousy 
by the United States, who left no me.ans imtried to 
effcot her exprdsion. During the British protectorate 
a sort of constitution.al government w.as established, 
consisting of a legishativo bod 3 ’-, and regular jury 
courts. In Jul 3 ’ 1S50, the United States and Gre.at 
Britain bound themselves b 3 ’' the Cla 3 ’ton-Bid o'er 
trcat 3 - ‘not to ocoup 3 ', fortif 3 ’, colonise, or exercise 
dominion over the M. C., or 003 - part of Central 
America;’ and in November 1S59, Britain ceded the 
protectorate of M. C. along with the Bay Islands to 
Honduras, a proceeding which g.ave rise to much 
discontent among the natives of the coast, and a. 
complete rebellion of the islanders. However, b 3 ’' a 
subsequent tre.at 3 ', concluded 26th Janu.ary ISCO, 
the whole territory avas fin.all 3 ’ handed over to 
Nicaragua. 

MOSSES {Mttsci), an order of aoot 3 dedonous 
plants, consisting of mere cellular tissue without 
a-essels, and distinguished from Ilepatkm (q. aa), 
the order avith which they are most nearly allied, 
by h.aving alwa 3 -s a leafy stem, and an oporoulated 




r or Mccfi), vhicli oijen'jat 

■t’i" • ' . rv'\ : ■ i.Ii'il with spores arranged around a 
r.r:,‘^~ It '-i.in {r'J'ividla). The capsule is covered 
Iiya h' ti'. iV- ■';/•, v.'t ) ; and ivhcn it is ripe,and has 
throvM t.iT t’u‘ cal^'jitra and operculum, exhibits 
arjun ! if in'uith a single or double roiv of rigid 
jiroc "i or numerous, but always cither four 
ora ' r f four, colIectivel 3 ' called the prnslojne. 

j"i' e 1. ; 111 inetiv.' organs are viewed by many 
boiaiit ' ■ , female flowers or f,h'!Uid!a ; whilst 
-(■pro in organs of another kind, sometimes 

found on the same plant, but more gcnerallj' on 
dietin'’! jfanl', are regarded as male fiowera or 
on'/.'., i iif. The-oe are minute cj’lindrical Ea»s, 
occurn”;; in the axils of the leaves, or coileeted into 
a hen'l 'neic :r] bj' variously’ modified leaves at 
the .'•lUiimit of the stem, and fin.-'lly bur-sting and 
di.sehr "ging a great number of spherical or oval 
vesicles, througli the transparent walls of which, 
when moi.'tcncd with water, filaments {.sperma- 
tozm'h) coikd up within tliem may be seen 
wliocling rapi'lly roimd and round. As the sacs 
merely di' charge these vesicles and perish, it is 



I Moss. 

(rrom Stark’s llasscs.) 

! 1, pcvfocf lil.at; a, hranclics clothed with leaves; 6, ecta, or 
: fj'itEtilL; r, capsule; (7, operculum, or lid. 2, Iiinnch pro- 

div'hip- ftehate heads, having masses of 'male' flowers, and 
filaments in ccntic. a, spore of moss,' germinating, 4, spore 
of moE’ in a more advanced state. 

Eupposed that the spermatozoids contained in them 
may efl’ect tlie fertilisation of the spore-producing 
capsules ; hut this wants confinnation, and their 
pai-ticular office as reproductive organs is not yet 
fully’ arcertainc'd. — None of the III. are large plants, 
many are very small. Many have elongated stems, 
often branching ; others have the stem scarcclj’ 
developed, so that they’ seem to consist of a mere 
tuft of leaves. They are generally social in their 
manner of growth. Xhoj’ arc among the first plants 
which begin t6 clothe the surface of rocks, sands, 
trunks of trees, &c., adaipting inorganic matter for 
the support of higher kinds of vegetation. They 
love moisture, and arc generally more abundant in 
cold and temperate than in hot climates. They 
struggle for e.xistence on the utmost limits of vege- 
fa’fiou in the polar regions and on moimtain-tops. 
Tlie'y dry’ up and appear as dead in a very dry state 
of the .atmosphere, but revive VYhen moisture returns. 
Some of them grow in bogs, which they gradually 
fill up and consolidate. They are of great use in 


protecting the roots of m.any plants from cold and 
from drought, and afl'ord harbour to multitudes of 
insects. Some of them supply food for cattle, parti- 
cularly’ for the reindeer, when nothing better is to 
be obtained, and a wretched Idnd of bread is even 
made by some of the dwellers in tbe Arctic regions, 
of species of Spharjmim. Some are astringent and 
diuretic, but their medicinal virtues arc unimportant. 
jVmong the other principal uses to which they are 
appliccl by man are the paciring of things liable to 
he broken, the littering of cattle, the covering of I 
garden plants in winter, and the stuffing of the open I 
space in roofs to moderate the heat of attic rooms in j 
summer and their cold in winter — perhaps the most j 
important use to which they are ever put, at least | 
in Britain, and to which, as the benefit is great and j 
easily attained, it is wonderful th.at they are not j 
much more frequently aiijilied. The abundance of | 
M. in meadows and pastures is disagreeable to | 
farmers. The best remedies are proper di-ainage, | 
the application of bmc, and the liberal use of other 
manures, by wliich the sod m.ay be eerichecl, so that 
better plants m.ay grow with sufficient luxuriance, 

I upon which the M. are choked and disappear. 

Several thousand species of M. are known. Many 
of the M. are very beautifid, and tlicir capsules and 
other organs are interesting objects of study, even 
with an ordinary magnifying-glass. 

MOSTA'K, a town of European Turkey, capital 
of Herzegovina (q. v.), on the Narenta, 45 miles 
south-west of Bosna-Scrai. It is surrounded by 
embattled walls, coiitains ten mosques, a Greek 
church, and a famous Koman bridge of one arch, 95 
feet ill span. Sdli, grapes, and w me arc produced, 
and knife-blades and weapons are manufactured. 
M. is also a place of considerable trade. Pop. 18,000. 

MO' SUL, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Al-Jezireh (ancient Mesopotamia), is 
situated on the right bank of the Tigris, opposite 
the ruins of ancient Nineveh (q. v.), and ISO miles 
up the river from Bagdad. It is surrounded by 
walls, and is still in a more flourishing condition 
than most Turkish towns, on account of its caravan- 
trade with Diarbekir, Bagdad, and Aleppo, though 
its prosperity is nothing to what it formerly was. 
During the Middle Ages it supplied aO Europe with 
its rich manufactures— mushrt. S', according to Marco 
Polo, got their name from this town ; now, on the 
contrary, the bazaars of M. are filled with the 
manufactures of the West. The principal causes of 
its diminished importance are the rise of Abushehi’ 
(q. V.) as an emporium of trade, and the opening up 
of the new sea-route to India by the Isthmus of 
Suez. M. is the scat of a Jacobite patriarch, and 
was formerly the great metropohs of aU the Meso- 
potamian Christians (the Nestorians, the United 
Chaldieans, the Jacobites, &c.), but war, pestilence, 
famine, Mohammedan proselytism, oppression, and 
incessant anarchy, have greatly reduced their num- 
bers. Pop. estimated at from 18,000 to 40,000, of 
whom about a fourth are Christians ; 1500 Jew’s ; 
the rest Mohammedans (Arabs, Kurds, and Turks). 

MOTACI'LLIDiE. See 'Wagtail. 

MOTA'ZILITES. See Sen-., VoL X. 

MOTE'TT, a name applied to tw’o different forms 
of musical composition — 1. A sacred cantata, con- 
sisting of se’reral unconnected movements, as a solo, 
trio, choru-, fugue, &c. ; 2. A choral composition, 
generally also of a sacred character, beginning with 
an introduction in the form of a song, perhaps ivith 
figurative accompaniment ; after wliich follow’ 
several fugue subjects, with their expositions, the 
whole ending either with the exposition of the last 
subject, a repetition of the introduction, or a speci.al 
final subject. A motett differs in this respect from 


MOTH— MOTHERWELL. 


a double or triple fugue, that the subjects never 
appear siruultaneonsl^-, but are introduced one after 
the other. In one form of the motett, the successive 
phrases of an entire chorale are treated as so many 
fugal subjects. 

MOTH, the popular name of all the insects 
included in the section S^'oclxtrna of the order 
Lepidoplera (q. v.). The 3 * formed the genus PbaJana 
of linnKUs, but are now distributed into many 
genera and families, the species being e.’ctremcly 
numerous. Among them are the veiy largeA 
Lepidoplera, and also the smallest. They are 
distinguished from Harvk-moths, and from most of 
the butterflies, by their bristle-shaped antennm, 
tapering from base to apex. The antennaj are 
frequently feathered or pectinated, especially in the 
males. The proboscis is generally similar to that of 
butterflies ; but there are some groups of moths in 
which it is merely rudimentarj', and these are 
supposed to take no food after they pass from the 
larva state. The thorax is genenally shorter and 
more robust than in butterflies; the tibiae of the 
legs often bear a kind of spur ; the wings are held 
either in a horizontal or in an inclmed position when 
at rest ; or, as in many of the smaller moths, are 
wrapped round the body. The two wings of the 
same side are generally hooked together in repose 
by means of bristles on the margin. The females 
of a few species are wingless. — Moths are generally 
nocturnal, although to this rule there are a few 
exceptions. They often exhibit great richness and 
beauty of colours, although in brightness of colour 
they arc not generally equ.al to butterflies. Their 
food is similar to that of butterflies. — They lay 
groat numbers of eggs, which exhibit v.arietics of 
form and colour as great as those of the insects 
themselves. Their caterpUlars are more widely 
various in form and characters than those of butter- 
flies; differing from each other in the number of 
their legs, and in horns, protuberances, caudal 
appendages, hairy covering, &o. Some are social 
both in the larva and chrysalis state ; forming, on 



A, the belt of eggs; B, the caterpillar; C, the pupa in its 
cocoon ; D) the moth. 

their entering the latter state, very curious nests. 
The chrj's.alis of a moth is never angular nor 
furnished with protuberances, and is generally 
enveloped in a silken cocoon, pretiy close and 
compact ; although some moth chrj-salids are found 
in a mere space filled with threads which cross each 
other in various directions. Silk- worm (q.v.) moths 
are among the insects most xtseful to man ; but 
moths in general are regarded by him as injurious, 
the larvm of many feeding on leaves of various 
kinds, and often destroying valuable crops; and 


the larvm of some small species proving verj- 
destructive to clothes, books, &c. The largest and 
most splendid moths inh.abit tropie.al countries. 
Some of the most interesting and important kinds 
of moth arc noticed in separate articles. Eotwith- 
st.anding a popular dislike of motlis, observation 
of their habits and of the richness of the colour of 
.manj- of them, is a favourite pursuit of naturalists. 

MOTHER CARETS CHICKEH, a n.ame 
famili.arlj' given by sailors to the Storm Petrol ami 
other small oceanic species of Petrel (q.v.). — The 



Mother Carey’s Cliickon, or Storm Petrel [Pi'occUarla 
pclaoica). 


name JIother Carey’s Goose is, in like manner, 
given to the Great Black Petrel or Gigantic Pnlmar 
{Procellaria gigantea) of the Pacific Ocean ; a bird 
of about three feet in entire length, with very 
long wings, and blackish gray plumage, a raven- 
ous feeder on dead whales and all other animal 
garb.age, and which also kills and preys upon other 
sea-birds. 

MOTHER OF PEARL, the shells of the large 
bivalve mollusc Melcagrina. margarilifera, which 
also produces the precious pearls. See Pearl. These ' ' 
shells .are collected in vast numbers in tlie tropical 
seas, chiefly on the coasts of Cejdon, hlanilla, Cuba, 
Panama, and the South Sea Islands. Those from 
Panama are small .and thick, and are kiiown in 
commerce .as ‘ bullock ’ shells ; those from Al.aniUa 
are finest in qu.aht 3 ', often ns much .as a foot 'in 
diameter, round, .and fl.at. There are two varieties 
— the avhite or silver-lipped, and the black-lipped. 
So enormous is tho trade in these shells, th.at the 
imports of this eountiy alone amount to 3000 tons 
per annum, the v.alue of avhich is uoar] 3 ' £100,000. 
Although l.arge quantities of these shells are con- 
sumed in inlay'ing fancy wood- work, papier m^clio, 
and in making knife-handles and other small orna- 
mental objects, by far the greater portion is required 
for making buttons, chiefly in Birmingham. 

INIOTHER WATER, hlOTHER LYE. See Lye. 

MOTHERW'ELL, Williasi, a Scottish poet '.and 
antiquar 3 ’, avas born in Glasgoav, 13th October 1797, 
and eduo.ated chiefly at the grammar-school of 
Paisle 3 ', avhere, in his fifteenth y-ear, he eutered 
the office of the sheriff-clerk. At the age of 
taventy-one, he avas appointed sheriff-clerk depute 
of the county of Kenfreaa-. In the folloaadng year 
he published his first work, the Ilax'p of llenfreic- 
shire, containing biographical notices of tho poets of 
that district, from the IGth to the 19th centinya 
This aa-ork was but tho prelude to one of f.ar greater 
import.ance — his Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, 
which appeared at Glasgoav in 1827. In 182S, he 
commenced the Paisley Magazine, in aadneh some of 


ij'> iiii'-'t oridnal pieces first sarv tlio light, and' in 
t'ln f’r.]'- yi '.r accepted the editorship of the Paisley 
Ach-n-' ■ r. a Conservative journal. In 1830, he 
b-'cam" c.litor of the Glasyoio Courier. HTe died in 
that city, November 1, 1835, at the early age of 38. 
M. displays in his best moods (hut only then) a 
I rich, br.intifnl, and strong imagination, great Tvarmth 
I and tenderness of feeling, .and a thorough knov- 
ledge of the language of a^poet. His Jennie Mori^on 
1 is nnsurpr-'sjd tor the mingled p.athos and pictur- 
j e=r|ue ' .autt' of its reminiscences of bo 3 'ish love; 
TIa Sv-rnl-Chant of Thorstein Eaudi is perhaps the 
most lieroic rune in the English tongue ; and the 
little ]iiece beginning, ‘Jly'heid is like to rend, 
IViUi.',’ has seldom been read v.-ithont tears. An 
enlarged edition of his poetical remains, with a 
memoir, was publishec^in London in 1819. 

MOTIIEItlVELL, a town of Scotland, in Lanark- 
shire, 11 miles from Glasgow. Its progress, which 
of late j-ears has been very r.apid, is ch'ieflt- due to 
the coal mines in its neighbourhood. Pop. (1861) 
2925; (1871) G01.3. 

IiIOTHEHlVOIlT (Lcommts Oardtoca), a plant 
of the natur.al order Labiaice, found about hedges 
and in waste places in Europe, and now abundantly 
naturalised in some parts of Horth America. It is 
1 not verj’ common in Britain, and probablj' has been 
i introduced. It is perennial, has a branched stem 



about tl'U'ee feet high, stalked leaves, the lower ones 
3-lobcd, and crowded whorls of reddish - white 
flowers. The calyx has five pungent spreading 
teeth. The upper lip of the corolla is shaggy on 
the upper side, the lower lip trifid. The anthers 
are sprinkled with shining dots. The plant was 
formerly in much use as a domestic pectoral 
medicine, but is now comparatively little employed. 
It h.i3 a strong, but not agreeable smell.— Other 
species of the s.ame genus are found in Europe and 
the north of Asia. 

_ jilOTIOH, L.rw.s of, are the fundamental prin- 
ciples connecting force and motion inlthe physical 
universe; and are obviously to bo derived from 
o-periment alone, since intuitive reasoning cannot 
possiblj' give us any information as to what may or 
may not be a law of nature. Though these haws are 
derh-ed from experiment, it cannot be said that we 
have any very direct experiment.al proofa of their 


truth — our most satisfactory verifications of them 
are derived from the exact accordance of the results 
of calculation with those of observation in the case 
of such gigantic combinations of mutually influenc- 
ing bodies as that of the solar system ; and it is by 
such proofs that they must be considered to have 
been finally established. 

They seem first to have been given systematically 
and completely by Newton, at the opening of the 
Principia; but the first two were Icnown to 
Galileo, and some of the many forms of a part 
of the third w-ere kno%vn to Hooke, Huyghens, 
tVren, and others. We shall give them here in 
order, with a few brief comments, shewing their 
necessity .md their use. 

First, then, we naturaUy inquire, what matter 
would do if left to itself ; and, by considering cases 
in which less and less external force is applied to a 
body, we are led to the st.atement called the first law 
of motion : 

1. Every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it may he compelled by imirressed forces to change 
that state. 

This expresses simply the inertia of matter — i. e., 
a body cannot alter its state of rest or motion ; for 
any such alter.ation external force is required. 
Hence the definition of Force (q. v.), as that which 
changes or tends to ch.ange a body’s state of rest or 
motion. 

Now, how does the ch.mge of state depend on the 
force which produces it ? This is obviously a new 
question, to be resolved by experiment; and the 
answer is the second law of motion : 

2. Change of motion is proportional to the 
impressed force, and takes place in the direction of 
the straight line in which the force acts. 

Newton’s silence is as expressive as his speech. 
Nothing is here said about the previous motion of 
the body, or about the number of forces which may 
be at work simultoneously. Hence, a force produces 
its full effect in the form of change of motion, 
whether it act singlj', or be associated with others; 
and whatever, moreover, be the original motion of 
the body to which it is apphed. Hence, there is no 
such thmg as equihbrium of forces ; every force pro- 
duces motion — and what we call equilibrimn is not 
the balancing of forces, but the balancing of their 
efiects. Hence, the absurdity of attempting to 
found the science of Statics on .any other basis than 
is to be derived from the second law of motion; 
which, in fact, leads us at once (by the Parallelo- 
granl of Velocities, which is a piuely geometrical 
conception) to the Parallelogram of Forces, and 
thence, with the help of the third law, to the whole 
subject of Statics. The second law also supplies 
the means of measuring force and mass; and of 
solving any problem whatever concerning the motion 
of one particle. 

But more is required before we can study the 
motion of a system of particles — as a rigid body, or 
a liquid, for instance ; or a system of coimected 
bodies. Here there are mutual actions and reactions 
of the nature of pressure or of transference of energy 
(see Force) between the parts — and these are 
regulated by the third taw of motion: 

3. To every action there is always an egual and 
contrai'y reaction : or, the mutual actions of any two 
bodies are always equal and oppositely directed in the 
same straight line. 

Thus, thS mutual pressure between two bodies has 
equal, but opposite, values for the two. The tension 
of a rope is the same throughout, and tends as much 
to pidl back the horse at one end as to pnll forward 
the -canal-boat at the other. The earth exerts as 
much attractive force on the sun as the sun exerts 
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on tlie earth — and the same hw applies to the other 
attractive and repulsive forces, as those of dectricily 
and magnetism. 

But Newton goes much further than this; ho 
shows, in fact, that action aud reaction (subject to 
the third law) ma}’ consist in work done hy a force, 
instead of the mere force or prcssime itself. From 
this form of the third law we derive at once the 
prineijilo of Virfual Velocities (q.v.), which in its 
application to macliinos is f.amiliar as ‘ What is gained 
in power is lost in speed.’ But we also derive the 
gi-aud princijilc of the iudestructibility of work or 
energy: at all events in the case of the ordinary 
mcclianical forces — and this must ho reg.ardcd .as 
one of the gr.andest discoveries wliich science owes 
to Newton. It is truo that ho merely mcn(!o7is it, 
and then abruptly p,asscs to another subject; yet 
wo can hardly exaggerate the value of this single 
i-cmark. Experiinoutoi-s, mainly Dnay and Joule, 
have since shewm that all the ph 3 -sic,al energies, as 
heat, light, cleetricitj’, &o., are subject in their 
transformations to the third Law of motion, and 
thus the sj'stom constructed b 3 ’ Nen-ton for j 
oialinary d 3 'namic.al purposes, is now found to rule 
the most mysterious of the aflections of matter. 
For a development of this, see our article on 
Foitcc. 

5IOTION, Amm.vl. Motion or progression is 
that function by which an .ai\inial is able to trans- 
port Uself from place to jilacc. It is enjoy-ed 
e.xclHsivcl 3 ’ 1 ) 3 ’ animals, there being nothing strictly 
an.alngous to it in the vegetable' kingdom. The 
organs eniploj’od in locomotion are of two kinds, 
the pasdre and the aclirc ; the former including all 
those textures which form the skeleton, and 1 ) 3 ’ 
ayhioh its segments are united, ns fibrous .and areolar 
tissue, synovial membrane, cartilage, iibro-cartilage, 
and bone, while the latter inclndos the muscles with 
I the nerves, which couvew to them the mand.atcs of 
I the will. 

I Before proceeding to notice the difTcrent modes of 
I progression of men and auiiiials, it may’ be expedient 
' to s.ay’ a few wortls on standing, or the natural atti- 
I tilde of .an aninial. This attitude depends upon tho 
forin_ and functions of tho limbs, hlost of the tcr- 
I rcslrial mammals and tho rciitilcs (excepting the 
I serpents), both of which use four feet in avnlking, 
have tho backbone (tho vertebral column) nearly 
horizontal (being only slightly concave downw.ards), 
j and resting, at tho sainc time, both on the fore and 
I hind legs. Birds, whoso anterior extremities arc 
I intended for flight, stand upon the posterior limbs 
I only’, .although in their case, too, tho backbone is 
j gcuer.ally nearly horizontal when tho animal is at 
j rest. Sian alone suands erect with his head 
j Eujiporlcd on the summit of tho nearly’ a’crtical 
I vertebral column. Some other auim.als (monkevs, 

I hares, kang.aroos, &c.) can rise more or less erect, 
j but in their c.ase tho .attitude is obviously not the 
I natural one. 

I In standing, it is requisite that tlio limbs should 
be so arranged that tho centre of gravity’ may’ fall 
I within the space included by tho feet, li tho centre 
I of gravity’ does not fall within this sp.acc, tho animal 
I cannot stand, but must fall to th.at side to wliich 
tho centre of gr-arnty inclines. On this account 
I ceitain aquatic birds (the albatross, for example), 
which have tJicir feet placed very far back, caimot 
use them for walking. If an animal has four legs, 
it is not jieocss.ary’ th.at they should have the broad 
base, whieh is essential in bipeds. IVe see that 
most quadnipcds have comparatively small feet, 
while birds are furnished with long toes, which, 
when spread out, form largo bases of support. 
Moreover, the flexor muscles of the toes arc so 
arranged that tho weight of tho body causes them 
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to contract firmly, and hence birds are enabled to ! 
sleep standing arithont any effort. 

Walking is the most common foi-m of progression. 
When it is .accomplished by tavo legs only’, as in 
man, tho body is inclined forwards, carrying the 
centre of gravity in that direction ; and while one 
log supports the body’, the other is thrown forward 
to prevent it from falling, and to sustain it in turn. 
Hence, w.allcing has been defined to bo a oontimial 
falling forwai-ds, intcmiptcd by the projection of 
the leg. Those writers who li.ave espeoialiy studied 
tho theory of walking (Borelli, tho brothers Weber, 
and Bishop) have divided the time of a step into 
two portions — i. c., th.at in which one leg only rests 
on the ground, and that in which both legs rest on 
tho groimd. The period in wliich both feet are on 
the ground is shorter than that in which the body 
is supported by one leg only. During tho time the 
body is supported by’ one leg, tho other leg savings 
from behind fonvards, without the active intor- 
V’entjou oi its muscles, but by’ tho mere force of 
gravity — ^in short, like the pendulum of a clock. 
When this leg is again placed on tho ground, the 
first interval ends, and tho other — i. c., tli.at in 
which tho body is supported by’ both legs — begins, 
and of course terminates with the raising of tho 
other leg. Tho time that the body’ is supported by 
both legs diminishes as tho velocity’ increases, and 
vanishes ns the w.alk merges into a lam ; while, on 
the other hand, it att.ains its maximum in extremely 
sloav w.ilking, when it is found by c.xporiment to 
.'imount to half the time in which only’ one leg sup- 
ports the body. Tho grc.atcst velocity of walking 
is attained when tho time of a stop is equal to hidf 
tho duration of the motion of the sunnging leg, 
and tho velocity in wall-ing of any’ given person 
dejicnds on tho time taken in making each step; 
and on tho length of tho stops ; and both of these 
arc, again, dependent on tho height .at which tho 
centre of gravity’ of the body’ or tho heads of the 
thigh-bones are carried above the ground; for as 
the height of tho latter diminishes, tho length of 
tho step is increased, while its time is diminished, 
and rice rersd, Tho best w.alkcrs are incap.able of 
aenuiring a speed of more than seven miles an hour; 
ami even this speed c.annot be kept up for any 
length of time. The w.alking of quadrupeds is a 
similar process to that of bipeds, except that tho 
body .always rests on at least two logs. The limbs 
arc raised in n determinate order, and usually’ in 
such a manner that the hind-leg of one side succeeds 
the fore-log of the opposite side. 

Jlantiing consists of tho same succession of motions 
as walking ; but these motions are so accelerated, 
that there is a period between tavo steps when tho 
body’ is not suiqiortcd on either leg ; and this con- 
stitutes the essential difference between the two 
paces. It requires a far greater expenditure of 
muscul.ar force than walkinu, and cannot bo long 
maintained without considenable exhaustion. First- 
rate runners can accomplish a mile in a few seconds 
under four minutes and a half, and ten miles in 
an hour. (Lovett in a match arith Frost, aa’hich 
came off on the 22d of March 1S52, at Copen- 
h.agon Fields, ran 10 miles 2.)0 yards, in J2’ 53" 

.and Deerfoot ran 11 miles 740 yards, at Brompton, 
in an hour). In quadnijiods there .are a-arious 
paces besides aa’alking, avhich are knoaam as trotting, 
cantering, .and galloping; and as ca’cry’ono is famUiar 
aa-ith the ordinary' pacM of the horse, avc shall take 
that animal as our illustration. In trotting, tho 
horse moa’cs its legs in pairs diagonally’. Thus, if the 
left fore and right hind leg be raised, and ada’anced 
lirst, the right fore and loft hind leg aaall bo raised 
the insLint the others reach the ground. In fact, in 
trotting, the lirst qiair are actually raised before the 


ot’"r li‘ •• 1 ('o'a tlie ground, so that there is a 
' j ii'.t:rval when all four legs are raised ahove 

' lb" p ■’!>'. at the same time. The Telocity acquired 
by m .-iju’ tl'.e k_’s in pairs (as in running), instead 
oi cor. cutively (as in valking), depends upon the 
circuiu r^nce, that in trotting each leg rests on the 
groimd (''11 in; a short time and savings diming a 
long fill v,'hile in ivaUcing the siring occupies a 
'■boit p.ii' d, and the rest a comparatively long one. 

, 111 ■; {lie animal, after advancing the tivo 

i forc-lrj one .-'fter the other, brings fonvard the 
1 tivo l. n'l-lcgs simidtaneously ; and ivhen this 
I morcii'int ii'greatl 3 ’ urged, the fore-legs are raised 
tog' tic.r, ns ivell as the hind-legs, and the pree 
tir u lie 'omes the fjallop. 

. In 'nr], the horse raises the fore-legs from the 
ground, and propels the body upwards and forwards 
h_v the hind-legs alon^. This act in the horse is, 
however, mainli’ the result of education, and those 
animals that leap or spring upon their prey (as the 
members of the cat tribe) crouch before leaping, in 
I order to throw the hod}' forward 'with the grc.atcst 
po?.-ible force, by first bending all the limbs, and 
' then suddenly extending them. As the liind-legs 
are, however, the essential agents in leaping, wc 
observe that in those anim.als whose n.atnral mode 
of progression is leaping — as frogs, hares, kangaroos, 
&c. — the hind-logs are much longer, and more 
mn-cul.ar than the fore-legs. Lc.ipiug is a common 
mode of progression in many shoi-t-lcggod birds 
(blackbirds, thnishcs, finches, 6parrow.s, fee.), in 
•which the step uonld bo extremely short if per- 
formed b}' moving the legs altematoly. There is 
r.l:o a large number oi insects, such as grasshoppers, 
fleas, to., who-e ordinary mode of progression is by 
Ic.aps ; and it is in this class of anim.als that the 
leaping power i' developed to its greatest extent. 
The com’n''ii fic.a, for c.xample, can le.ap 200 times 
its oivn le!i',kh. 'WhUo liens, locusts, and grass- 
licpptTj leap by moans of their long and strong 
I hind-legs ; other insects, as the PotfHnrf(r,orspring- 
I tails, pn'aesi a forked tail, which they bond beneath 
I the body, and which, when suddenly extended, 

I propels them to a considerable distance. 

1 CUmhin^, is merely walking on an inclined or 
1 vortical surface. It is usually accomplished by 
I moans of sharp nails or claws, as in the cat-trihe, 
j tiio lizards, £:e In many birds, as the woodpeckers, 

I parrots, iS:c., the toes .are an-aiigcd in tavo divisions, 
so as to grasp branches in the manner of a hand. 

' Bears and sloths use their arms for climbiDg, while 
I monkeys use their hands, and in some cases their 
I tails. It is onh' in a very few cases, as in the sloth, 

, that thii is the ordinar}’ method of progression. 

I Tiie act of Jl’finy in the bird is accomplished by 
the simultaneous action of the two anterior limbs, the 
ai-ings, much as le.aping is by that of the tivo posterior 
lirat.;. See I'LnNO ; Eir.ns. JIany attempts have 
been made to estimate the velocity at which dif- 
ferent bird? can lly. 'Whether, as has been stated, 
the eider-duck cr.n fly 00, and the hawlc ISO miles 
in an hour, is very questiomahlo ; hut it li.as been 
ascertained that carrier-pigeons c.an adcomplish from 
SS to ‘12 miles in th.at time. 

The hats are the only mammals which possess a 
true power of flight. For a description of their 
organs and mode of flight, wo muA refer to the 
article Bat, where will also ho found a notice of 
the f.slce claims of some other mammals, as the 
.?o-called flying-squirrel, to the possession of true 
flight. Similarly, the actions of the fl 5 'ing lizard 
•••nd of the flying-fish are not true flight. In no 
ck-?s of animals is the mechanism of flight so perfect 
ns in insects. The dragon-fly, for example, can oiit- 
I strip tlio .sw.allow ; and can do more in the air than 
any biid, as it can fly backwards and sidelong, 


to right or left, as well as forwards without turning. 
The wings of insects, of which there may he either 
one or two pair, are analogous (as instruments of 
motion) to the feathered wings of birds, but are 
regarded as homologous to (or in theu- essential 
nature) branchiaj or respiratory organs. For details 
regarding the mechanism employed in theh’ aerial 
progression by insects, see Insects. 

Swimming is the mode of progression employed 
by most aquatic animals. It mainly differs from 
fl}'ing in this respect, that water bemg much more 
dense than air, and the body of the animal being 
nearly of the same weight as the water it displaces, 
very little effort is required to keep the animal from 
sinking, and hence almost the whole of the muscular 
force can be employed m progre^slOU. In fishes, 
the locomotive organs consist of the fins and tail, 
the latter being the great propelling organ. The 
swimming of a, fish has been correctly compared 
to the motion of .a boat propelled by a single oar or 
scull at the stern. In the same manner as n suc- 
cession of strokes alternately right and left propels 
the boat straight forwards, so the lish advances by 
strildng alternately right and left with its tail. 
The c.audal fin, in which the tail ends, is vertical in 
fishes, and is usti.ally considerably forked, when 
there is great speed. The ventral fins are for the 
purpose of kceiung the lish in its proper position, 
with the back upwards, as is shewn by a weli-laiown 
expel imcnt of Borelh, uho, after cutting off those 
fins, restored the hving fish to the water, when it 
rolled from side to side like a drunken man. The 
air-bladder with which many fishes are provided, 
and wliich they can ihstend and contract at ]ileasure, 
facilitates their swimming by enabling tlicm to 
modify their specific gi.ivity. Most terrestrial 
mammals, excepting man, swim at once the first 
time they find themselves in deep water. The 
reason of this is, that their limbs move in water 
precisely as tliey do on land, and no new action 
cither as regards direction or order is required, as is 
the case -until man, to enable them to swim. Those 
which frequent the uater, ns se.als, otters, and 
bc.ivci's, have webbed feet hkc ducks and other 
p.nlmipcd birds, the toes being united by membranes, 
which, whin cxp.nnded, act as paddles. A large 
number of invertebrate animals move chiefly by 
swimming. Thus lobsters move by means of a 
vertical motion of the tail, and many of the crabs by 
nio.nns of their posterior legs, which are fashioned 
like oars. Many insects swim with their legs, 
which arc fringed ivith hairs to give additional 
surface. The cuttle-fish uses its long aims as oars, 
and darts through the water with extreme rapidity ; 
while other molluscs erect sail-hko organs, by which 
they arc propelled along the surface of the water. 
SwunilNG, as a gymnastic exercise, is described in 
a Ecpar.ato article. 

Kotiecs of the more special modes of progression 
will ho found under a variety of heads. Seo 
Crustacea, SenrENTs, Worms. 

MOTION, in Plants. See Irritability and 
SroRE. 

MOTI'V'E, or M0TI'\^0, in a musical composi- 
tion, means the pnncipal subject on which the 
movement is constructed, and which, during the 
movement, is constantly appearing in one or other 
of the parts, cither complete or modified. In elabo- 
rate and loi.g compositions there are also secondary 
motives. 

MOTBE'ir, John Loxilrop, LL.D., D.O.L., &c., 
American historian, was horn at Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, April 15, 1814. After graduating .at Har- 
vard University, he spent a year at Gottingen, 
another at Berlin, and travelled in Italy and other 
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arts of Southern Europe. Eetuming to America, 
e studied larr, and rras admitted to the bar in 
1837 ; but preferring literature, he UTote a historical 
romance, entitled Morion's Hope (1839), -nhich had 
little success. In 1840, he received the appointment 
of secretary of legation to the American Embassy 
to Eussia, but soon resigned, and in 1849, published 
another rmsuccessful novel, entitled Merry Mount, 
a Romance of the Massachusetts Colony. He attracted 
attention, however, by some valuable historical 
essays for American reviews, among which may be 
mentioned one on De Xocqueville^s Democracy in 
America, and another on ‘ Peter the Gre.at ; ’ and 
having planned a history of Holland, he proceeded 
to Europe for m.aterials, and after five years’ labour, 
published in ISoG The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
In 18C0 appeared a continuation of it : The History 
of the United Netherlands from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort. M. was appointed in 
1861 United States minister at the court of Vienna, 
a post from which he was recalled in 1867. In 
1869 he was sent as minister to the court of St 
James, but was recalled the following year. In 
1874, he published The Life and Deatfi of John of 
Barneveldt, Advocate of Holland; with a View of 
the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty 
Years’ War (2 vols.). He died 29th May 1877. 

MOTEI'L, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Granada, and 35 miles south of the city of that 
name, in a productive district 3 miles from the sea. 
Agriculture and fishing are the principal employ- 
ments of the inhabitants. Pop. 14,000. 

MO'TTO, in Heraldry, a word or short sentence 
which forms an accompaniment to a coat-of-arms, 
crest, or household badge. Mottoes were originally 
attached to the badge when the family had one, or 
to the crest whore there was no badge. In later 
heraldry, the practice is to place the motto in an 
escrol either over the crest or below the shield. A 
motto is sometimes a religious or moral sentiment, 
as ‘Gardez la foi,’ ‘Humanitate;’ it is not unfre- 
quently a heroic exclamation or war-cry, ‘ Courage 
sans peur,’ ‘ Forward.’ lu a great many cases it 
bears reference to the crest, badge, or some bearing 
of the escutcheon ; thus, Stuart, Earl of Moray, has 
for crest a pelican wounding herself, and for motto, 

‘ Salus per Christum Eedemptorem ;’ and not a few 
mottoes are punning allusions to the family name — 
as Scudamore, ‘Scuto amoris Divini;’ Vernon, 
‘Ver non semper viret;’ ‘Fare, fao,’ for Fairfax; 
and ‘ Time Deum, cole regem,’ for Coleridge. Two 
mottoes are sometimes used by the same family — 
one above the crest, the other below the shield. 
The motto, ‘ Dieu et mon Droit,’ which accompanies 
the royal arms of Great Britain, is supposed to have 
been a war-cry, and was used in England at least 
as early as the time of Henry VI. Its origin has 
been assigned to a saying of Eichard I.," ‘Not we, 
but God and our right have vanquished France.’ 

MOU'FFLON, or MU'SMON (Oafe or Caprovis 
Musimon), the wild-sheep of Corsica, Sardini.a, 
Cyprus, Greece, &o. It is about the size of a small 
fallow-deer, covered with hair and not with wool, 
except that hair of a somewhat woolly character 
appears in winter. The upper parts are brownish, 
the under parts whitish; the hair of the neck is 
long ; the tail is very short. The horns of the 
male are very large, approaching to those of the 
Argali. The M. lives chiefly in the higher parts of 
mountainous regions, and is not easily approached 
by the hunter. 

MOULD, or MOULDINESS, the common name 
of many minute fungi which make their appearance, 
often in crowded multitudes, on animal and vegetable 
substances, either in a decaying or in a living but 


morbid state. To the naked eye, they often seem like i 
patches or masses of fine cobweb, and are discovered ' 
by the microscope to consist of threads more or less 
distinctly j ointed, sometimes branched. Some species 
of hL occur on many different substances ; others 
seem to be peculiar to substances of particiU.-ir 
kinds, as decaying pears, decaying gourds, &c. 
Some of the moulds 
belong to the suborder 
of fungi called Physo- 
mycetes. See Ftjxor. 

One of these is the 
CosnioN M {Mucor 
mucedo), so plentifully 
found on fruit, paste, 
preserves, &c., in a 
state of incipient decay, Common Mould (iMucor 
the progress of which mucedo), highly magnified. 
it hastens. It consists 

of cobweb-like masses of threads, from which 
rise many short stems, each bearing at the top 
a roundish membranous blackish spore-case. — A 
nearly allied, and also very common species, is 
Ascophora mucedo, which forms a bluish hi. on 
bread. From a spreading cobweb-like bed rise 
long slender branches, terminated by spore-cases, 
of which the vesicle collapses into tbe form of 
a little pileus . — ^An interesting species of M., 
remarkable for its luxuriance and beauty of colours 
— at first white, then yellow, with orange sporo- 
cases, then shining green or olive, and with threads 
often several inches long — grows on fatty sub- 
stances. — Other species of M. are ranked among 
Hyphomycetes, a suborder of Fungi, having a 
floccose thallus and naked spores. One of these is 
the Blue M. {Aspergillus glaitcus), which imparts to 
cheese a flavour so agreeable to epicures, and 
perhaps marks it as in a condition most suitable for 
promoting the digestipn of other aliments, of which 
epicures eat too much. Advantage is often taken 
of the fact, that a small portion of cheese affected 
with M. ■will speedily infect sound cheese into which 
it may be introduced. It is one of the few cases in 
which the propagation of these fungi is ev'or desired 
and sought after by man. — Snow M. [Lanosa niva- 
lis) is found on grasses, and especially on barley 
and rye beneath snow, often destroying whole crops. 

It appears in white patches of a foot or more in 
diameter, which finally become red as if dusted with 
red powder. 

Even li-ving animals. are liable to be injured by 
fungi of this kind. SiUt-worms are killed in great 
numbers by one c.alled Muscardine (q. v.), or Silk- 
worm Eot. Such fungi are sometimes developed 
on the mucous membrane and in internal ca'vities of 
vertebrated animals ; and on the bodies of iuverte- 
brated animals, as the common house-fly, which, in 
the end of autumn, when it becomes languid, often 
dies from this cause. Even strongly-scented sub- 
stances, if moist, are liable to be attacked by M- of 
one kind or other ; nor are strong poisons, either 
animal or vegetable, a sufficient safeguard. Asco- 
phora mucedo springs up readily in paste full of 
corrosive sublimate ; and the mycelium of moulds is 
found in strong arsenical solutions. The only sure 
preventive of M. is dryness. Many of the moulds 
vegetate in liquids, but do not attain their perfect 
development, only appearing as filamentous and 
flocculent mycelia. The Vinegar Plant (q. v.) is an 
instance of thisTdnd. 

Mildews and Moulds are very nearly allied. 

The rapidity with which these fungi are produced 
is marvellous. ‘In favourable circumstances, a 
plant will pass through every stage of growth to 
perfect maturation of its seeds in less than two 
days, the threads which sustain the ripe sporangia 
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and 3 -ct so delicate, as to make it 
nriTM l t]. it tJic\' can remain erect.’ — {Berkeleiii. 

IMOl LTt, t!i<- model or iiattcrn from avliicU 
vorlwi: a i-'.-i'iito mouldings, ornaments,,&c. Also, 
tile f-ln.’H' or l)cd in which metal and other castings 
are mafic. 


HI (IT.' jiDIXGS, the curved and plane surfaces 
nccl O'- onnmcnts in cornices, panels, arches, &c., 
aiifl in ail enriohed apertures in hnildings. In classic 
archil' 'jiiirc the moiddings are few in nnniher, .and 
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definite!}' fixed in their forms. There arc ci<:ht kinds 
of tlic*!o regular mouldings, viz., tlic Cyma,llic Ovolo 
(or Ecliinus), tlio Talon, the Cavetto, the Torus, the 
Astragal, the Scotia, and the Fillet (q, v.) ; and each 
of these mouldings has its proper jilacc assigned to 
it in each order. ‘'See Column. In Gotliic architec- 
ture, and all other stjdcs, the mouldings arc not 
reduced to a system ns in the Greek and Koinan 
.styles, l)ut may ho used in every variety of form at 
the pleasure of the artist. Certain forms gcncnally 
prevail at one period in any style. Thus, in Gothic 
architecture, the date of a' building may in many 
instances be determined by the form of the mouldings. 
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Yarious Mouldings. 
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Tlie Norm.in mouldings were very shnplo in outline, 
•md fierjucntly enriched -n-ith the zigzag and billet 
ornaments, h’ig. 1 is .a common Norman form. 

^ In the early hjnglish stylo, the mouldings are also 
simple in outline, and are usnallj- arranged in rect- 
angular divisions, ns in ■ fig. y, and consist of 
. Itoriiatc rounds and hollows. In Into examples 
stylo, the fillet was introduced (fig. 2), and 
1. Jd 


led to the more elaborate form of mouldings diiriu" 
the Decorated jicriod (fig. 4). ^ ° 

The mouldings of the perpendicular style are 
generally flatter and thinner than the preceding, 
and have large hollows- separated by narrow fillets, 
which produce a meagre cliect. * 

Each of these styles has its peculiar ornaments 
and style of foliage ; and when these are used along 
with the mouldings, there is no difJicnlty in dete^ 
mining the approximate date of a budding. 

MOTJLINS, a town of France, capital of the 
department of Allier, on tlic right bank of tlie river 
AlJicr, here crosscMl bj' a handsome stone bridge of 
l.'j arches, lies 213 mdes, by radway, south-east of 
Pans, and 93 mdcs nni-th-wcst of Lyon. M. was 
formerly the c.apital of i>ourl)onnais. It is a clean, 
well-hiidt town, with pretty promenades. The 
I>rincipal buddings arc the rathechwl of Notre Dame 
(for the onlari^enicnt of which the sura of one and 
half million Irancs was granted in 1S52), the 
museum, the theatre, the public library containing 
20,000 vols., the ne\v town-house, the Palace of 
iTustice, and the college. Of the old castle, built by 
the Due do Bourbon in 1530, only a square tower 
remains, which is used as a prison. M. carries on 
trade in coal, wootl, iron, gram, wine, oil, and 
c.attlo. Pop. (1S72) 17,S.30. 

IMOULIMKI N. a town in tlie province of Tenas- 
serhn, Bntisli Burm.ih. situated on the Gulf of 
Martaban, in the east «»f the 15ay of Bengal, at the 
junction of the livers Salween, Gyne, and Attaran, 
HI IG^ 29 N. lat., and 97' 3S E long. M., one of tlio 
healthiest stations in Iiulia, is .a pretty specimen 
of an eastern town. It is divided into live districts, 
each of whicli is umhr a goung or native liead of 
police. The streets are, for the most p.art, sliadcd 
with trees, ]>nncipally of the acacia tribe, and the 
glossy jack is often seen half covering a native 
house, its great fruit, as large as a chdd’s liead, 
ripening in the sun. Tlic jirmcipal street, about 3 
miles in length, runs due north and south, and parallel 
with the river Salween. The native houses are 
constructed in tlic usual Bunnan style of bamboo, 
and a thatch made of tlie leaf of the water-palm. 
All arc raised on piles, according to tho universal 
custom of the country. .Men walk about with the 
green paper chattah, or Chineso umbrella, used 
throughout the provinces ; the gharic^ or India cab, 
dashes along, the attendant imp revelling in lieat 
ami dust. 

M. 13 backed by a fine range of hills, on whose 
heights lla.sh tho gilded spires of mnumcrablo 
p.agodas ; and licro, too, arc built many pretty resi- 
dences, commamhng a lino view of the towm, river, 
and adjacent country, winch for picturesque beauty 
and varied scenery has few equals. .M. boasts 
v.ariou.s churches, chapels, and missionary establish- 
ments, several charitable and educational institu- 
tions, substantial barraclis, a general hospital, public 
library, &c. Vessels drawing 10 feet of ■water 
can come up to M., uinhu’ charge of pilots from 
Amherst, and at spring-tule ships of any tonnago 
may reach the town. Tiie rise and fall of the water 
is at tliat tune from 20 to 23 feet. Tho population 
of M. is steadily, if slowly, on the increase. In 
185G, it was 43,083 ; in 1872, it had reached 4G,242. 
Of these, divided accoiding to their religion, about 
27,000 were Buddhists, 11,000 TIindus, GOOO Mus.sul- 
inans, and 2000 Christians. The mean teiiipcratiirc 
of M. for tlie year 1872 was 7S“— the highest being 
90® in April, and the lowest Gl° in January. As to 
nationality, besides tlie Burmans proper, the in- 
habitants of M. inchulo Eurasians or half-castcs, 
Talicns, Chinese, Shans, Karens, Armenians, Jews, 
Malays, and natives of Hindustan. 

M. possesses great facilities for ship-building, and 



many fine vessels liavc lately been constructed in 
tlie building-yards of Tavoyzoo and Hopoon. The 
principal exports from are teak-timber and rice ; 
the imports consist of general merchandise, chiefly 
piece-goods, liardware, provisions, and sundries. 

See The Tenasserhn and Martaban Dlrcciory ; 
Winter’s Ske Months in British (Loud. 

1S5S) ; Marshall’s Four J'cars in Bitrmah (Loud. 
ISGO) ; Blue-Bools. 

^lOULTING is tlie term applied ty naturalists 
to the periodical cxiunation, or throwing oIF.of 
certain structures, wliicli are for tlie most part of 
an epitlielial or epidermic character. Thus, in a 
considerable numher of the Ariiculala, the external 
covering is thrown off, and replaced many times 
during life. In some of the minute Entomostracous 
Crustacea of our pools, a process of moulting, 
similar to that which occurs in crabs and lobsters, 
occurs every two or three d.a3’s, even when the 
animals seem to have attained tbeir full growth. 
In the cr.abs, in which the process has been carefully 
observed, the cxuvium, or cast-off shell, consists not 
onlj' of the entire c.xteinal covering, including even 
the faceted membrane which forms the anterior 
coat of the compound cj-cs, hut also carries avith it the 
lining membrane of the stomach, and the plates to 
whicli the muscles arc attached. During groMdli, this 
moulting takes place as often ns the bodj' becomes 
too largo for the shell; and after the animal has 
attained its full size, it is found to occur at least 
once a 3’car, at the reproductive season. During 
the cari3’ growth of insects, spiders, centipedes, &o., 
a similar moult is frequently repeated at short 
intorv.als, hut after tho3" have attained their full 
size, no further moulting takes place. In the Ferle- 
Ira/a wo have cxamiilcs of as complete a monlting, 
and replacement of now skin, among frogs and 
serpents as occurs in tho ArtioiUata, the whole 
cpidonuis being thrown off at Ic.ast once, and, in 
somo instances, sevor.al times 3-carl3’. In birds, the 
feathers are periodically cast off and renewed ; in 
mammals gciicrnllv, tho hair is rcgnlnrl3' shed at 
.certain periods of tho 3'ear; and in tho deer tribe 
tho casting oft and roiiewnl of tho antlers must be 
regarded as a special example of moulting. In man, 
the continual exuviation of tlie outer havers of the 
cpidcniiis is a process analojoits to tliat which 
takes place on a more general scale in the lower 
anhnnls. 

hlOUTiTRIE, Fonr, a fortress on Sullivan’s 
Island, at the mouth of Cliarlcston Harbour, South 
Carolina, celebrated for the repulse of a British 
squadron commanded by Sir Peter Parker, January 
2S, 1/70, The fort, at that time, was hastily' built 
of Palmetto logs and sand, with 31 guns and 435 
men. The sjiongj^ wood of the jialmetto was foiiml 
to resist the cannou balls perfectly. The fort was 
afterwards rebuilt, and in April ISGl, took part 
in the reduction of Fort Sumter, and the commence- 
ment of active hostilities in tho civil tov of 
Bceession. 

MOUKD (Lat. mimdns), in Ileraldry, a repre- 
sentation of a globe, surmounted 
witli a cross (gencrall3') p.attCe. 
As a device, it is said to Imve 
been used by tbo Emperor 
Justinian, and to have been 
intended to represent tho asccn- 
danc3' ChristiaDit3' 
world. The r03'al crown of 
England is siirmoimtcd b3’ a 
mound, which first appears on 
Mound. tho seal of WiUiam the Con- 

_ queror, tlioiigli tho globe 

without the cross was used earlier. 
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hlOUNT, in Heraldry. AVhen the lower part of 
the shield is occupied ivith a, representation of ground 
slightl3- r.-iisod, and covered with grass, this is called 
a mount in'b.ise; c.g., Argent, 
on a moimt in base, a grove of 
trees ppr. — Walldnshaw of that 
Dk, Scotland. 

MOUHT VE'RNOK, tho 
seat and tomb of (leorge 
Washington, first President of 
the United’ States of America, 
on the right hank of the river 
Potomac, in Virginia, 15 miles 
below Washington. The resi- Mount, 
denoo of Washington, finely 
situated on the rising hank of tke river, and his 
tomb, with an estate of 200 acres, have been pur- 
chased by a patriotic society of ladies, to be kept 
as a place ot public resort, and a memorial of the 
‘ Father of his coimtr3’.’ 

MOUNTAIN ASH. See Eowan. 

jMOHNTAIH LIBIESTOXE, the basement rook 
of the carboniferous series iu the south of England 
and in Wales. It consists of a calcareous rock loaded 
with marine remains, tho greater part of the rook 
being made up bodity of corals, crinoids, and shells. 
It has a variable thickness, sometimes rcacking as 
mucli as 000 feet. In the north of England and in 
Scotland, the marine limestones are not separated 
from, hut alternnto witli tho coal-bearing strata. 
See C.VMoxiraious System. 

BIOUNTAIHS. The number and altitude of 
the moimtains of the globe are so groat that they 
form almost cvor3'ivhcro prominent objects, and 
operate to a largo extent in modifying the climatic 
conditions of cver3’ country in the world. Yet the 
amount of solid material so raised above the ordi- 
nary level of tho land is not so much as might he 
cxpcotccl. Eemcmhcring that elevated plateaus of 
great extent occur in several regions, and that the 
general surface of the earth is considorahl3’' higher 
than the sea-level, it h.is been estimated that were 
the whole dry land reduced to a uniform level, it 
would form a plain having nn elev.ation of ISOO feet 
.above the sc.a. And v.'oro tlicso solid materials 
scattered over tlio avhole surface of tho globe, so as 
to till up tbc bed of tbe ocean, tbc resulting level 
would be consider.abl3' below the present surface of 
tbo sea, inasmuch .as the mc.an height of the dr3- 
land most prob.ab]3' docs not exceed one-fifteenth 
of the mean depth of the bed of the ocean. 

Jlomitains, and cspcciaU3’ mountain-ch.ains, sub- 
serve important uses in the cconom3’ of nature, 
especially in connection with tlie avater system of 
tho world. The5’' arc at once the great collectors 
and distributors of avatcr. In tho passage of 
inoisturc-cliargcd aaands across them, the moisture 
is jirccipitatcd as rain or snow. Vnien mountain- 
r.angc3 intersect the coursff of constant avinds by 
thus abstracting the moisture, they qiroduce a moist 
countr3’ on the avindaa’aial-sidc, and a comp.aratively 
dry and arid one on the leeavard. This is'cxem- 
pUlicd in tho Andes, the precipitous avestern surface 
of aa’hich lias a different aspect from tho sloping 
eastern plnins ; and so also the greater supply of 
moistm'o on the southern sides of the Himalayas 
brings the snoav-lino 5000 feet lower than on the 
northern side. Above a certain height tho moisture 
falls ns snow, and a range of snow-clad summits 
avould form a more cffectu.al soji.aration hetaveen tho 
plains on either side than aa'ould tho widest ocean, 
avere it not tliat transverse a'alle3's are of frequent 
occurrence, aadiich open uj) a p.as3, or av.ay of transit, 
at a lea’cl below the snow-line. But even these 
would not prevent the range being an imp.assable 
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tlip t'’miierato regions contained as lofty 
nioanr .T s as t'le tropics, lloimtain-rangcs, liow- 
, <1 -r in lieiglit from the equator to the 

1 ]iolra in rcl.-ilion to the snon'-linc. 

The num rons attempts that have heen made to 
, general:--' rn the distribution of mountains on the 
I globe luive hitherto been almost nnsuccessful. In 
America, tin nio::ntains take a general direction 
more or le.-: parallel to the meridian, and for a 
diitanr ' r : S-oS(t miles, from Patagonia to the Arctic 
Ocean, forin a vast and precipitous i-ange of lofty 
mountains, avhich follow- the coast-lino in South 
Amcric.;, and spread someavhat out in North Apie- 
rica, jiresenting cvcrjwvhere throughout their course | 

, a lcnd(-nc3- to separate into tavo or more parallel 
ridges, and giving to the avhole continent the 
^ character of a precipitous and lofty •mestem border, 
grridually lo-n-ering iiito an immense c-viaanso of 
eastern lowlands. In the Old World, on the other 
hand, there is no single -well-defined contimioits 
chain connected avith the eoast-Iine. The principal 
I ranges are gi-ouped together in a Y-shaped form, 

1 the general direction of wliich is at right angles to 
the New’ Wijrid chain. TJic centre of the s^-stem 
in the Himalayas is the highest land in the hemi- 
, sphere. Prom this, one arm radiates in a north- 
1 cast direction, and terminates in the high land at ; 
Bejring Straits : tlie other two tako a westerly 1 
course ,- iho one a little to tlio north, through the < 
Caucasus, Carintliians, and Aljis, to the Pyrenees ; < 
the other more to the south, through the immense 
Cham of Central jVfrican mountains, and tenninatmg i 


at Sierra licone. hlost of the principal secondary 
ranges haa-e generally a direction more or less at 
right angles to this great mountain tract. 

inquiry into the -origin of mountains is one 
that has received not a little attention. Geologists 
have shewn that tlio principal agents in altering 
the surface of the globe are denudation, w-hich is 
alw-ays abrading and carrying to a loaver lea-el tho 
e.a-posed surfaces, and an internal force avhich is 
raising or depressing the existing strata, or brin-in" 
imstratificd rocks to the surface. Whether Uie 
changes are the small and almost imperceptible 
alterations now taking place, or those recorded iu 
I the might5' mountains and deep a-allcys everyaa-here 
existing, dcniid-itiou and intermal force are the great 
producing causes. These give ns two great classes 
of moiint.ams. 

1. Mountains produci'd hy denudation. — The 
extent to avhich denudation has altered the surface 
of the globe can scarcely he imagined. AH the 
stratified rocks are produced hj- its action ; but 
these do not measure its full amount, for many 
of these beds have been deposited and denuded, 
not once or twice, but reiieatcclly, before they 
re.ached their present state. Masses of rock 
more indurated, or hotter defended from the avast- 
ing cuirents than those around, servo as indices of 
the extent of deniiJatioii. The most remarkable case 
of this kind, avith which ai-c are acquainted, is that 

of the three insulated mountains in lloss-shiro Suil 

Veinn, Coiil Bog, and Cmil More {fig. 1)— which are 
about 3000 feet iiigli. Tho strata ot the mountains 



FiS- 1. Sail Ycmn, Coni Bog, .and Coul More.— From Murchison's Sduria ,- London, J. Murray. 


are honzontal, like tho courses ot masoniy in 
py-ramid, and their deep red colour is in strikir 
contrast avith tho cold bluish hue of the gnei: 
winch forms the iilain, and on aa-hose uptumc 
I edges the mountam-heds rest. It seems vci 
probable, as Hugh Miller suggests, that avhen tl 
I formation of avluch these are relic.s (at one tin 
I considered as Oldlied Sandstone. hut now determine 
I “y Aodenck hlurchison as being older tha 
I fciilurian), avas first raised ahoa-e the waa’es 
1 covered, with an amazing thickness, the whol 
tmrfaco of the Highkands of Scotland, from Be 
, Lomond to the JIaidcn Paps of Caithness, hut thr 
Kubsequont denudation savept it all away, cxccr 
m circumscribed districts, and in detached locaUti 
hlic those piTamulal hills. 

2. Mountains produced hy internal force.— liics 
.ye of rea-ornl kinds, (a.) Mountains of ciectior 
in wbioh the internal force is confined to a point, s 
to rj.cak, having tho means of exhausting itsel 
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through .an opening in the surface. The lava, scoriro, 
and stones ejected at this ojiening form a conical 
projection avhich, at least on the suriace, is composed 
of stnata eloping away from the crater. Volcanoes 
arc mostly isolated conical lulls, yet they chiefly 
occur in a somewhat tortuous linear series, on 
the mainland and islands avhich enclose the great 
pacific Ocean. Vesiu-ius and the other European 
a-olcanoes are unconnecteil avith this immense vol- 
canic tract. (6.) But tho internal force may ho 
ililTiiscd under a large tract or zone, avhich, if 
it obtain no relief from an opening, will he elevated 
in the mass When tho uphoaa-al occurs to any 
extent, tho strata are Buhjeotod to grc.at tensiom 
If they can bear it, a soft rounded mountain-chain 
is the result ; but generally one or more Ecries 
of cracks arc formed, and into them igneous 
rocks arc pushed, which, rising up into mountain- 
chains, elevate the stratified roclis on their flanks, 
and perhaps as parallel ridges. Thus, tho Andes 
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consist of tliG stratified rocks of various ages, lying 
in order on tire granite and porphyry of ■vvliicli the 
mass of the range is composed. Tlie position of the 
strata on such mountains supplies the me.ans of deter- 
mining, rrithin definite limits, the period of upheaval. 
The newest strata tliat have been elevated on tlie 
sides of the mountain when it was formed, give 
a date antecedent to that at which tlie clev.ation 
took place, while the horizontal str.ata at the, base of 
the mountain supply one subsequent to that event. 
Thus, the principal chain of the Alps w.as raised 



Pig. 2. — Principal System of the Alps : 

1, GranUio rocks; 2, Pateozolc; 3, Secondaiy; 4, Tertiary; 

0, Recent. 

during the period between the deposition of the 
Tcrti.ary and that of the older recent deposits, 
(c.) But there is yet another w.ay in which the 
upheaving internal force openates, viz., where it 
does not act at riglit angles to tlie surface, but 
rather oliliquoly, and, ns it were, pushes tlie solid 
str.ata forwards, causing them to rise in Imge folds, 
which, becoming permanent, form parallel ranges of 
mountains. The crust of tlie cartli, in its present 
solid and brittle condition, is tlms curved, in a 
greater or loss degree, by the shock of ovciy cartli- 
quake ; it is well known that tho trembling of the 
o.arth is produced by tlio progress of a w.ave of the 
solid cnist; that tlio destruction of buildings is 
caused by the undulation ; and th.at the w.avo Ims 
boon so oridont, that it has been described as pro- 
ducing a sickening feeling on tho ohsorver, as if tho 
land were hut tliin ice heaving over water. This 
mode of mountain formation Ims been explained, 
when treating of the Appalachians (q. v.), which 


pig. D. — Tho System of the Nclhcrlands : 

2, Silurian; 2, Coal Measures; 3, Kew Red Sandstone; 4, Oolite; 

5, Chalk. 

were thus formed. Many other ranges have had 
a similar origin, as some in Belgiuiu and in tho 
Southern Highlands of Scotland, .is has been 
suggested by Mr Carrutliei-s. 

It is evident that in tho last two classes the 
parallel ridges were produced at the s.imc time. 
jElie dc Beaumont generalised this, maintaining 
that all p.ir.illel ridges or fissures arc s^chronoits ; 
•and on this ho based a system of mountain-stnicturc, 
which is too universal and too geometrical to be 
true. Tlie synchronism of parallel fissures had been 
noticed by Werner, and it is now received as a first 
principle in mining. The converse is also held to he 
generally true, that fissures difiering in direction 
differ also in .igc; yet divergence from a centre, 
and consequent want of parallelism, as in the case 
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of volc.inoes, may he an essential characteristic of 
contemporaneity. Nevertheless, Elie de Beaumont 
classified the mountains of the world according 
to this parallelism, holding that the various gi-oups 
are synchronous. The parallelism does not consist 
in having tho same relations to the points of the 
compass — for these, as regards north and south, 
would he far from par.allel — ^hut is ostim.ated in its 
relation to some imagin.ary great circle, which being 
di'awn round the globe would divide it into equal 
hemispheres. Such circles lie called G-rqat Circles of 
Eefcrcncc. But beyond this, he went a step further, 
.and proposed a more refined classification, depending 
on a principle of geometrical symmetry, which he 
believed lie had discovered among his great circles 
of reference. It is to he feared, However, that his 
geometrical speculations have little foundation in 
n.ature. 

hlOURNB MOUNTAINS. See Bowi.-, Couxrr 

OF. 

MOURNING, a particular habit worn to express 
grief, cspeci.ally for the decease of friends. The 
usages reg.arding mourning have varied much .at 
different times and in difl'erent countries. Among 
the Jews, the duration of mourning for the dc,ad was 
generally 7, hut sometimes protracted to 30 days ; 
and tlie external indications of sorrow consisted in 
avcepiiig, to.aring tlie clothes, smiting tho breast, 
cutting off tho hair and heard, lying on tho ground, 
walking h.arofoot, and abstaining from avashing .and 
anointing tliomsclves. Among the Greeks, tho 
period was 30 days, except in Sparta, where it 
was limited to 10. Tlio rcl.ativcs of the deceased 
secluded themselves from tho public eye, wore a 
co.arso black dress, and in ancient times cut off thoir 
hair as a sign of grief. Among the Romans, tho 
colour of mourning for both sexes was black or dark- 
blue under tho republic. Under tho empire, tho 
women avorc aa-hitc, black continuing to ho tho 
colour for men, aa’ho did not cut off tho hair or 
be.ard .as in Greece, klen avore thoir mourning only 
a few days ; avomcn a year, avhen for a husband or 
parent. Tlie time of mourning avas often shortened 
oy a adetory or other happy public ca-ont, tlie birth 
of a child, or the ocounence of a f.amily fostia’al. A 
public calamity, such ns a dcfo.at, or tlie death of 
an emperor or person of note, occasioned a public 
mourning, aa'hieh ina'ola-ed a tot.al cess.atiou of busi- 
ness, called Justitium. In modern Europe, tlie 
ordinary colour for mourning is black ; in Turkey, 
a'iolct; in China, aihito; m Egypt, yelloav; in 
Ethiopia, brown. It avas aa-hitc in S]iain until 149S. 
Mourning is avoru of different depth, and for 
difierent periods of time, according to the nc.amess 
of relationship of the dcce.ased. On the death of a 
soa-crcign or member of tho reigning house, a court 
mourning is ordered ; and in tills country, it is- 
usual at tlie same time to recommend the adoption 
of .a general mourning. 

In Scotch Law, if a husband die, whether sola-cnt 
or insola-ent, the avidoav aviU ho entitled to a prefer- 
ahlo p.ayraent out of tho assets for mournings 
suitable to his rank. And the same pria-ilcgo 
niiplies to mournings for such of the children as are 
to .assist at the funcr.al. In England, there is no 
such pria-ilego or distinction. j 

MOUSE (Mus), a gemis of rodent mammalia 
of the family Murida: (q. a-.), h.aving three simple 
molar teeth in' each jaaa', avith tuhorculated sum- 
mits, the aippcr incisors avedge-shaped, the loaa-er 
compressed and pointed, the fore-feet with foau- 
toes and a rudimentary thumb, the hind-feet five- 
toed; the tail long, nearly destitute of hair, and 
scaly. This genus includes Eats (q. v.) and mice ; 
the smaller species bearing the latter name. — ^Tho 


Common JI. [M. muscitlus) is perhaps not originally 
Bi'iti«h, although now so abundant everywhere. It 
accompanies man wherever l^e goes, and readily 
colonises every region, arctic, tempicrate, or tropical ; 
its great fecundit 3 ', common also to most of its 
congeners, causing means to he emploj'ed every- 
where for the prevention of its excessive multipli- 
cation. Aristotle made the experiment of placing 
a pregnant fem.alo M. in a closed vessel filled with 
grain, and found in a short time no fewer than 120 
mice in the vessel. Of c.ats and raoiise-tr.aps it 
seems imnccessarj' here to speak, and eqnalli’ unne- 
cessary to give a description of the CMnaioii mouse. 
Tiiere are several varieties of this species. That 
gcncr.allj’ found in houses is smaller, .and not bo 
dark in colour, as that common in hams .and farm- 
j-ards. A wjiite variet}’ sometimes occurs, and has 
been perpetuated in a half-domesticated st.ate. The 
common brown kind is, however, at least as easilj’' 
tamed, and readilj’ becomes familiar enough. A 
pied variety’ is not luicominon in India. — Jliich 
li.as been written about the .singing powers of the 
M. ; it being assorted, on the one hand, that mice 
not unfrequcntlj’ show a strong love for music, 
and a power of imitating the song of birds ; whilst, 
on the other hand, it is alleged that the singing of 
mice is mcrelj' the consequence of thro.at disease. — 
The M. makes a nest like that of a bird in the 
wainscot of a w.all, among the chaff or feathers of 
a bed, or in anj’ similar situation. The litter is 
generally from six to ten in iiuinbor. — The Wood 
iM., or Long-t.viixd Fif.ld ^I. (If. fyh-alkiis), is a 
little larger tlian the Common Mouse. Its tail is 



1, TIaivo-t Mouse (illifi 7ucs!’oyinx] ; 2, Long-tailed Field 
Jloiise (.1/ua eiilnUictis). 

longer ; its cars are also longer ; its muzzle natlicr 
longer ; its under-parts lighter in colour, than in 
Cio common mouse. It is .abundant throimhout 
Britain and the temperate parts of Europe, .and is 
a giaevous pest in gardens .and fields. It lays up 
Btores of grain and other food, either in thick tufts 
of grass, or just under tlio surface of the earth. 
The quantity of food laid up in such stores is often 
wonderfully large. Tlie Field JI. is timid, gentle, 
nnd easily tamed.— The smallest British Jl., and 
the Bmallost British quadruped, is the llAnvrsT 
il. (J/. rn'e-ssorius), of which the liead and body 
arc only 2.1 inches in length, the t.ail being almost 
equally long, and to some degree iirehcnsile ; the 
general form elongated and slender, the head narrow, 


the ears not large. This species is not uncommon 
in some p.arts of the south of England; it is also 
found in the south of Scotland, although less 
frequently. Ft makes its nest among the stalks of 
whe.at, reeds, or other grasses, weaving together the 
leaves and p.anicles of grasses, the leaves being for 
this purijoso cut into shreds by its teeth. The nest 
is a very curious structure formed by mere inter- 
twining, rrithout cement of any kind. It is gene- 
rally suspended among the stalks. It is glohiUar, 
or nearly so, and entrance to it is through an 
opening, which almost completely closes up again. 
— A still smaller species of M. (M. pumilus) is found 
ill the south of Europe. — An American species, the 
WniTE-rooTED JI. (Jf. Icucopus), common in most 
arts of North America, and intermediate in its 
abits between the Common M. and the Field M., 
is said to depart from houses whenever cither 
the cat or the brown r.at appears in them. — The 
Barhary M. (AI. Barbartis) approaches in size to 
the r.ats, and is distinguished by its longitudinally 
striped fm-. 

Tlie name M. is often popularly given to animals 
considerably (bfferent fiom the true mice, as tho 
Voles (q. V.). 

MOUSE-EAR CHICKWEED [Ccraslium), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Cartjophjllacea:, 
having five sepals, five bifid petals, ten stamens, five 
stj’Ies, and a c.ajisulo bursting at tho top irith ten 
teeth. The species arc numerous, natives of tom- 
Iicratc .and cold countries in all parts of the world. 
Some of them are among tho most common weei 
in Britain ; others, having larger flowers, are occa- 
sionally planted in flower-borders and on rock- 
worlcs. The form and hairiness of tho leaves of 
some of the British species have given rise to the 
popular name. 

MOUTH, Di.seases op the, occur in different 
forms, but usually begin with inflammation of the 
mucous membrane. Tho inflammation may be 
equally diffused, or may bo chiefly or entirely 
conlined to the mucous follicles. When diffused, 
it m.ay either present no peculiar secreted product, 
or the surface may bo covered -with a curd-liko 
secretion, or with patches of false membrane. It 
may furtlier he attended with eruption, ulcer.ation, 
or gangrene, anj' one of wliich may impress a special 
cli.aracter on the disease, or it may present peculiar- 
itic.s from tho nature of its exciting cause, as when 
it accompanies sciiny, or is the result of mercurial 
action. 

The following nre the principal forms of inflam- 
mation of the mouth, or stomatitis (Gr. stoma, the 
month), as it is termed by nosologists. 1. Common 
Diffused Inflammation, which appears in reddened, 
sonicwliat elevated patches, and sometimes occupies 
large portions of the surface of the mouth. It is more 
coiiimonlj' .a complication of other diseases than an 
original affection. When of tho latter character, it 
is generally caused by the direct action of irritants, 
as by scalding drinks, corrosive substances intro- 
duced into the mouth, accumulated tartar on the 
necks of the teeth, itc. In ordinary cases, cooling 
and demulcent liquids (such as cream or almond 
oil) applied locallj’, an occasional Balino cathartic, 
witli a soft and chiefly farinaceous diet, constitute 
the I'diolo of the necessary treatment. 

2. Diffused Inflammation, with curd-like exudation, 
is aliiiost entirely confined to infants, and is described 
under its popular name of Tiinusir. 

- 3. Inflammation of the Follicles, and Eruption or 
Vesicular Inflammation, are described in tho 
article Apth^e (q. v.). 

4. In Ulcerative Inflammation, Cancrum Oris, or 
Canker, an ulceration often of considerable size, 
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■witli a grayisli surface and an inflamed edge, apjiears 
on tlie gums, or inside of tlie cheeks or lips. The 
swelling of the adjacent parts is often so consider- 
able, as to be apparent externally. There is a 
copious flow of saliva, and the breath is very offen- 
sive. The disease generally occurs in children 
from two to six years of age. The ulcer may 
continue for weeks, or even months, but alwa5-3 
yields to treatment. The febrile E 3 ’mi)toms and the 
constipation which are usually present, must be 
combated in the ordinary way. Pcrluaps the best 
general method of treating the disease is by the 
administration of chlorate of potash (four or live 
grains in sweetened water every four hours), and by 
frequently washing the mouth with a weak tepid 
solution of chlorinated soda. 

5. The preceding affection is sometimes the first 
stage of a much more serious affection — ^viz., Gan- 
f/rme of the Mouth, which usually occurs in children 
hetweeu the first and second dentition. A sloughing 
ulcer forms upon the gums, or some other part of 
the mouth. Tliis slough spreads, the brc.ath becomes 
extremely fetid, the disease extends to the alveolar 
processes, and the teeth arc loosened and f.all out. 

I Inability to take food is followed by exhausting 
I diarrhoea, and death is tlie usual termination. 

' Unless taken in the c.arly stage, when tonics and 
the local application of caustics may be service- 
able, the disease is generally fatal. 

Other affections of the mouth arc noticed in the 
articles S.tLiVATios and Sci'RVv. 

MOVABLES, in Scotch law, is the technical 
I tciTO to denote personal as contradistinguished from 
heritable properQ', one of the mam distinctions of 
I property being between these two classes. Ucri- 
I tago goes to the heir-at-law in c.aso of intestaej', or 
what is equivalent^ to it, and mov.ables go to the 
next of kin. See Kix. The term movables is thus 
not confined to corporeal things, as furniture, cattle, 
goods, &o., but includes debts, bills of oxch.angc, 
rights of action. Sic. 

MOVIKG PLAET {Deamodiutn ffyrans), a plant 
j of the natiu-al order Leguminosec, suborder Papilion- 
I acccc, a native of ludia, remarkable, as .are also some 
I other species of the same genus, for the spontaneous 
I motion of the le.avcs. The leaves arc ternatc, tlie 
I latcr.’.l leaflets much smaller than the terminal one. 
These lateral leaflets arc in const.ant motion, being 
elevated by a succession of little jerks till they meet 
above the terminal leaflet, and then moving down- 
wards by similar rapid jerks to tho leaf-stalk. 
Sometimes one leaflet is in motion and the other at 
rest. Sometimes .a few ma\' bo seen moving, whilst 
there is a partial cessation in the other leaves of the 
I plant. A high wind causes this cessation more 
than anything else ; the movements are more languid 
I in a very hot dry day, and are to be seen in their 
perfection in wann moist weather Tho termin.al 
leaflet does not remain absolutely at rest, although 
I its movements are not like those of tho lateral ones, 
I but oscillates slowly from one side to the other. 

Concerning these remarkable movements, nothing 
' more than tho fact that they take place can yet be 
' said to be Icnown. 

I MO'XA is a peculiar fonn of connter-imtation 
I which was early practised in the East, particularly 
by tho Chinese and Japanese, from whom it w.as 
learned by the Portuguese. One or more small 
cones, formed of the downy covering of tho leaves 
of Artemisia Moxa (as used by the Chinese), or of 
the pith of various plants (ns of the common sun- 
flower), or of linen steeped in nitre, aro placed on 
the skin over the affected part, and the ends remote 
from tho skin aro ignited. The combustion gi-adually 
proceeds tlu'ough tho cone aud forms a superficial 
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eschar on the skin. The siu-rounding parts must bo 
protected by a pad of wet rag, with a hole in it for 
the mox.a. 

It may bo employed with advantage in certain 
forms of neuralgia (especially obstmate sciatica) and 
jiaralj'sis, and in chronic diseases of the joints. It 
is not much used in consequence of its apparent 
severity, but tho pain is not so great as might bo 
expected, and, according to some of its advocates, is 
less than often attends blisters. 

MOZAMBI'QUE, a territory on the east coast 
of South Africa, nominally belonging to Portugal, 
and placed under a governor-general, although the 
actual possessions of Portng.al consist only of a few 
stations, and her authority in the country is incon- 
sider.able. It extends from Cape Delgado, in hat. 
10° 41' S., to Dclagoa Baj', 20° S. The chief river, 
the Zambesi, divides it into two portions — M. proper 
on the north, .and Sofala on the south. Area c.sti- 
mated at 2S.S,500 square miles ; pop. 300,000. 'These 
figures, however, arc only to be considered approxi- 
mative, ns the country has no definite boundary 
to the west. Tho coasts, which comprise large 
tracts of cultivated soil, yielding rich harvests in 
rice, aro fringed with reefs, islands, and slioals, and 
between Dclagoa B.ay .and Capo Corrientes, and 
from M., tho principal st.ation, to C.apo Delgado, the 
shores are high .and steoj). 'The forests yield valu- 
able orn.amontal woods ; ivory is obtained from the 
hippopotami that haunt the marshes ; and gold and 
copper aro found and worked. Tho elephant, deer, 
and lion inhabit tho jungle ; crocodiles aro found 
in tho rivers, ami numerous flamingoes on tho 
coasts. The rainy season lasts from Xovombor to 
hlarch. The summer heat is verj’ great, and tho 
climate, wliich is fine in the elevated tracts, is 
unhealthy on tho low shords and tho sw.ampy 
districts. Besides numerous fruits and vogotablcs, 
tho grains aro rice, millet, maize, and whe.at. The 
government .is in a most incfilcient st.ate, being, in 
most places, more in tho hands of native chiefs than 
of the Portuguese. In former times the slave-trade 
was carried on hero extensively ; .and from IS-IG to 
1837, four govcmors-general were removed bj’ their 
government for countenancing, if not actively 
eng.aging in' it. The colony is divided into si.x 
districts, and is nilod by the governor-general and 
his secretary, assisted bj^ a junta. Beligion and 
education are supervised by about twelve Homan 
Catholic priests, but seem to bo at the lowest ebb. 
Fish and turtle .arc caught in groat quantities on 
the islands and reefs ; pearl-fishing is a source of 
considcr.ablo profit ; cattle, sheep, and goats are 
numerous, and tho principal exports aro grain, 
gold-dust, hone}’-, tortoise-shell, cowries, gnras, and 
amber. The Portuguese arrived hero in 1497, 
attracted by rumours of the wealth of tho eountry 
and tho e.xcellence of its piorts. The prinoip.al 
settlements arc hlozambiquc, Quilimane, Sena, and 
Tetc. 

MOZAMBIQUE, the c.apit.al of the Portuguese 
territory of tho same name, is situated on a small 
coral island, on tho eastern coast of Africa, close to 
the shore, in lat. 15° 2' S. It is defended by three 
forts, is well built, and contains a l.arge square in 
which the palace of the governor and the custom- 
house .are the chief buildings. Pop. 8500, of whom 
7000 aro slaves, 270 Cliristians, 102 Banjdans from 
Hindustan, and 1150 Arabs. In former times all 
the markets of tho world were supplied with 
slaves from Mozambique. Its eommerce, now 
inconsider.able, is chiefly with India, and is c.arried 
on by Arabs. 

MOZAMBIQUE CHAENBL, between 
the island of Madagasc.ar and the south-eastern 



c'li't of Africa, is about 1000 miles in length, 
anil about 400 in average breadth. At its northern 
c.xtrc-mit 3 ’' are the Comoro •Islands. Over the 
northern portion the monsoons blow. Black wlmlc; 
3 'ichdng .spermaceti, abound. 

:»rOZAEA'BIAll liITTJKGY, a liturgy— traced 
I Inch b\’ come to the apostles, but bj' the m.ajority 
I of writers to St Isidore of Sevilla, who redacted 
I it, in co-opcr.ation vrith the Fathers of the 4th 
Council of Toledo, C33 — originally in use among 
tlioic Christian inhabitants of .Spain (Muzar.a- 
bians, Jlcstaiaabians, lilustar.abians) ivho remained 
faithful to their religion after the Ar.abic conquest. 
It is also c.alled the Gothic Liturgy, and differs in 
romo respects from the Eoman. Gregory VIL first 
compelled most of the Spanish churches aud convents 
to adopt the common uniform liturgy of the Eomish 
Church. Six Jfoz.ar.abic congregations .alone, chiefly 
in Leon and Toledo, were allowed to retain" their 
ancient ritual, hut it .soon feU into disuse even 
among these. Archbishop Ximenes of Toledo 
expressly founded a chapel at Toledo, in 1500, in 
which mass' was to he s.aid according to the Moz- 
arabi.an m.anner, lest it might entirely fall into 
oblivion. He further caused a number of learned 
priests, Alfonso Ortiz among them, to collate aU the 
different Mozar.ahi.an liturgic.al MSS. to be found in 
the different churches, chapels, and convents, and 
finally, there was edited, under his auspices, the 
ilfi'-aij htislum secundum lic/julam Beati Isidore 
Bic'um Mozaralkum (1500—1502), v,-hich has, how- 
ever, b}' some unfortunate accident, remained incom- 
plete. A whole third of the church-year is left out 
cntirelj’. The peculiar affinity of this liturgy with 
the G.allioan on the one, and the Greek on the other 
hand, m.akes its stud}’ extremely important for the 
history of the ancient Church. 

I.IOZAET, JoiI.lNK CHT.ySOSTOSI WoLrCANG 
GoTTLirn, one of the gi'c.atost of music.aT composers, 
was born, 27th January 1750, at Salzburg, avhere 
his father was sub-director of the archiepiscopal 
chapel. His extraordin.ary musical talents were 
cultivated to the utmost by his father. At the age 
of four he played the cla\nchord, .and composed a 
number of minuets and other pieces .still extant. 
'IVhci.' only six years of ago, his performances were so 
remarkable, th.at his father took liim .and his sister, 
who possessed simil.ar gifts, to iluuich and Vienna, 
where they obtained every kind of encouragement 
from the Elector of Bavaria and the Emporpr 
Er.ancis I. In 17G3 and 17G4, the Mozart famUy 
visited Paris and London. At the age of seven, 
young Moz.art surprised a pai-ty of musicians, 
including his Lather, by taking part, at sight, in a 
trio for stringed instruments. Symphonies of his 
own composition v.-cre produced in a public concert 
in London ; , and whilst there, ho composed and 
published six sonatas, and made acquaintance with 
the works of Handel, recently deceased. Two yc.ars 
later, wherf but twelve years of ago, he composed the 
music for the religious service, and for a trumpet 
concert at the dedication of the Orphan House 
Church in Vienna, and conducted it in presence 
of the imperial court. In 1769, at the .age of thir- 
teen, ho was appointed director of the Prince Arch- 
hisho]) of S.alzbi;rg’s concerts ; and in the same year 
tnavclled with his Lather to It.alyj where he created 
an unheard-of enthusiasm by his performances 
.and compositions. Ho composed the opena of 
Mitlmdales at hlilan, in October 1770, and it was 
publicly performed there in Hecemher of that year. 
At the age of sixteen, he was the first chavcfinist 
in the world ; he had produced, two requiems and 
a 'st.ah.at mater, numerous offertories, h}TnDs, and 
motetts, 4 oper.as, 2 cantat.as, 13 S}’mphonies, 24 


pianoforte sonatas, not to speak of a vast number 
of concertos for different instruments, trios, qiiar- 
tetts, marches, and other minor pieces. In 1779, 
he w.a3 appointed composer to tlie imperial court 
at Vienna, where he then fixed his residence, and 
there the musical works were composed upon which 
his gi-e.at ' Lame chiefly depends. His office in 
Vicmia, however, was rather honorary than lucrative, 
and he lived by concerts, musical tours, teaching of 
music, and the small profits derived from the sale 
of his published works, till an offer of a lariio 
s.alary made to him by the Idiig of Prussia led the 
emperor to give him SOO florins a year. His ^-eat 
opera of Idomenco was composed in 1780, with a 
view to induce the family of JIaclemoiselle Con- 
stance Weber, afterwards his wife, to consent to 
the marriage, which they had declined on the 
ground of his reputation not being sufficiently 
established. This opera forms an epoch not in 
the composer’s life only, but in the history of 
music. In constniction, detail, instniment.ation, 
and every imaginable respect, it was an enormous 
advance on .all previous works of the land, and 
established his repute as the greatest musician 
whom the world had seen. Die Entfilhrung aus 
dem Serail followed. His six quartetts, dedicated 
to Haydn, appe.ared in 1785, and in 178G Le nozze 
di Figaro. In 1787, he produced his chef-d'ceuvre, 
Don Giovanni, which, though received with enthu- 
siasm at Prague, was at first beyond the compre- 
hension of the Viennese. Cost fan IvUi appe.ared 
in 1790. To 1791, the last year of his sliort life, 
we owe Zauherflote, La Clemenza di Tito, and the 
sublime requiem composed in anticipation of 
death, and finished only a few days before his 
decease. He died on 5th December 1791, aged 35. 

In the intervals of his greater works, M. composed 
the majority of the orchestral symphonies, quartetts 
and qiiintetts, which are an almost indispensable 
part of the programme of every concert in the pre- 
sent d.ay, besides masses as familiar in England as 
in Catholic Europe, innumerable pianoforte concertos 
and sonatas, and detached vocal compositions, all 
of the most perfectly finished description. To 
Haydn M. always acknowledged his obligations ; 
but H.aydn’s obligations to M. are at least as 
gre.at. Haydn, though bom twenty-four years ear- 
lier, survived M. eighteen years, and aU his greatest 
works, -written after M.’s de.ath, be.ar manifold traces 
of M.’s influence. M. is the first composer in whose 
works all traces of the old tonality dis.appear ; he is 
the father of the modern school. ‘ No composer has 
ever combined genius and learning in such perfect 
proportions ; none has ever been able to dignify the 
lightest and tritest forms by such profound scholar- 
ship, or at the moment when he was drawing most 
largely on the resources of musical science, to appear 
so natural, so spontaneous, and so thoroughly at his- 
ease.’ — Hullah, See Holmes’ Life of Mozart (Lend. 
1845) ; Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart (Leip. 185G). 

MOZY'E,a town in the south-east of tjie govern- 
ment of Minsk, in European Eussia, 150 miles 
south-south-east of Minsk, is situated on the left 
b.ank of the Pripet, a tributary of the Dnieper. It 
is a town of considerable antiquity, and pilayed a 
rather important part in the wars between the 
various Eussian princes, previous to the Tartar 
invasion. It was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Tartars in 1240. Under the Polish rule it w.as the 
chief town of a district, and remained so after its 
annexation to Eussia in 1795. 150 h.argcs and 200 
rafts are annually freighted here with goods to the 
amount of 500,000 loibles. Pop. (18G7) 5250. 

MSKET, also uTitten hITSCHE'THA and other- 
wise, one of the most ancient Georgi.an toiras, in 
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MTZBNSK— MUCOUS MEMBRAOTiS. 


tlie present government of Tiflis, and about 10 
miles north-nortb-'wcst of the town of that name. 
It is said to have been tbo scat of tbe Georgian 
kings down to tbe 5tli c., and contained tbe first 
Cbristian cburob of Georgia, built during tbe first 
half of tbo 4tb century. In tbis cliurcb the 
Georgian kings were crowned and buried. Tbe 
site of M. is now marked by a few buts. 

MTZENSK, a torni of Russia, in tbe government 
of Orel, OtG miles soutb-soutb-cast of St Retersburg. 
It is situated on tbe Zusba, wbicb communicates 
tbrougb tbe Oka with tbe Volg.a. The old catbc- 
dral,' built on a steep rock, gives picturcsqnencss to 
tbe town. M. receives bistorical mention as far 
back as 1147. Its trade, chiefly with St Petersburg 
and klosoow, amounts in value to upwards of 
1,000,000 rubles. Pop. (1807) 13,373. 

MU'CILAGE, or BASSORIN (C,;H,„Ojo), is a 
modification of gum wbicb is insoluble in water, 
but when moistened with it, swells up into a 
gelatinous mass. It is contained .abundantly in gum 
tragac.antb ; and many seeds, such as linseed, quince 
seed, &C., and certain roots, such as those of 
tbe marsh m.allow, furnish it in large qu.antity. 

I Alk.alies render it soluble in w.atcr, and convert it 
into true gum; and prolonged boiling in water 
produces tbo same ollcct. Nitric acid converts it 
into mucio and o.v.alic acids. 

MU'COUS MEIIBRANES and MUCUS, 
Under tbo term Mucofs .SvSTi;3t, anatomists include 
tbo skin, mucous membranes, and true glands, all 
of wlucb are continuous vitb one another, and arc 
essentially composed of similar parts. As tbo skin 
and the glands are described m spcci.ol ai'ticlcs, it 
only remains to speak of the great internal mucous 
tracts. Tlicso are tbe .alimentary mucous membrane, 
tbo respir.atory mucous membrane, and the genito- 
urin.ary mucous membrane. 

Xlio alimcnlar!/ mucous mcmhraiic commences at 
the lips, and not only forms the inner coat of tbe 
intestin.al c.anal from tbo mouth to tbo anus, but 
gives off prolongations wbicb after lining the ducts 
of tbe various glands (tbo s.abvary glands, tbe liver, 
and tbo pancreas) uliose jiroducts arc discharged 
into tbis canal, penetrate into tbo innermost rcccisscs 
of these gl.ands, and constitute tbeir true secreting 
clement. Besides tbeso larger ofl'sets, we find in 
tbo stomach and small intestine an infinite scries 
of minute tubular pr.'lonuations, the nn.atomic.al 
an'angement and fuiKtion of wbicb are described in 
tbo article Digestion. 

The respiratory murous inrmitranc begins at tbo 
nostrils, and under tbo name of .sc/iitdderian or 
pUmtary maniiraiic, lines tbe nasal cavities, from 
whence it sends on cither siile an upw.ard prolonga- 
tion tbrougb the lachrymal duct to form the con- 
junctiva of the eye ; backwards, through tbe 
posterior narcs (tbo communication between the 
nose .and tbo throat), it sends a prolong.ation tbrougb 
tbe Eustachian tube to the middle car (the cavity 
of tbo tympanum), and is continuous with tbe 
pb.aryngc.al mucous membrane (which is a portion of 
tbo .alimentary tract) ; it then, instc.ad of passing 
down the ccsopb.agus, enters and forms a lining to 
tbo larynx, trachea, and bronchial tubes to their 
terminations. From the continuity of these two 
tracts, some writers describe them as a single one, 
under tbe name of tbo gastro-piilmonaiy tr.act. 

Tbe genito-urinartj mucous membrane commences 
at tbo genito-uriiiary orifices, lines tbe excretory 
passages from tbe generative and urin.ary ormaus, 
and is tbo cssentiid constituent of tbe glands of 
botli. See Kidnea', for example. 

We thus see that mucous membranes line all i 
those passages by which internal p.arts commimicate 
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with tbe surface, and by wbicb matters are either 
admitted into or eliminated from tbo body. As a 
general rule, they are soft and velvety, and of a 
more or less red colour, from tbeir great vascularity, 
but they present cerfc.ain structural peciUiaritics 
according to tbe functions which they are required 
to discharge. In aU the principal, parts of tbe 
mucous tracts we find tbo mucous membrane to 
present an external l.aycr of Epithelium (q. v.) rest- 
ing on a thin, transp.arent, homogeneous membrane, 
wbicb from its position is termed |;be basement 
membrane, and ■bcne.atb this .a stratum' of vascular 
tissue of variable tliickncss, avliicb usii.ally presents 
cither outgrowths in the form of papillae and vilb, 
or depressions or inversions in tbe form of follicles 
or gl.ands, or both. Tbe follicles are almost invari- 
ably present, but tbo papUlae and villi are limited 
to the abmentary or gastro-intcstinal mucous 
membrane. ‘The mucous membranes,’ says Dr 
Carpenter, ‘ constitute tbe medium tbrougb avbich 
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Diagram of tbo Structure of an Involuted 
Silicons Slombrano : 

Shelving the continualion of it» elements in the follietcs 
anil villi : 

F, r, two follicles; 5, basement membrane; c, submiieons 
tissue; e,e, epithelium; r, vascular layer; ii, nerve; V,iillii5 
coiereil luth epithelium; Y', villus, iihose epithelium Las 
been slicil. 

no.arly .all tbo material changes are effoclod that 
t.ako place between tbo living organism and tbo 
exterii.al world. Thus, in the gastro-intcstinal 
mucous membrane we find a provision for reducing 
tbo food by means of a solvent Iluid poured out 
from its foiliclcs ; whilst tbo villi, or root-like fila- 
ments, wbicb arc closely- sot upon its surface 
tow.ards its upper part, are spoci.ally adapted to 
absorb the nutrient matcri.als thus reduced to the 
liquid state, Tbis same membrane, at its lower 
part, constitutes .an outlet tbrougb which are cast 
out not merely the indigestible residuum of tbe 
food, but .also the excretions from numerous minute 
gi.andul.-D in the intestinal w.all, wbicb result from 
tbo decomposition of tbo tissues, and which must 
bo separated from them to prevent further decay. 
Again, tbo broncbio-piilmonary, or respiratory 
mucous membrane, serves for the introduction of 
oxygen from tbo air, and for tbe exhalation of w.ater 
anil carbonic acid. And, lastly, tbo mucous mem- 
branes are continuous with the cell-lined vesicles 
or tubes of tbo v.arious glands, which arc tbe instru- 
ments whereby tbeir respective products are elimin- 
ated from tbe blood.’ Although tbo v.arious kinds 
of epithelial colls disebargo a speci.al office in rela- 
tion to tbo peculiar function of tbo mucous mem- 
br.ano upon wbicb each kind occurs, yet they aU 
serve one gcncr.al purpose — namely, that of protect- 
ing tbe surfaces on wbicb they are placed. Tbis 
protecting power is increased by tbe presence of tbo 



, cretirm known as miicu?, wliicli onlinarily fonns 
j an t';tr<‘raoIy thin laj’cr on these membranes, hut 
i wlicn tliey arc in-itated or inflamed, is secreted in 
very considerahlo quantitj’. Tlie exact mode of its 
formation is still a disputed question, but it is 
fronerally believed to bo the product of the c^adual 
iohition of the uppermost epithelial cells. Besides 
actiri" both mechanically and chemicallj’ as a shield 
to higlily sensitive membranes, it has other uses, 
amnii^'=t which two ma 3 'be especially mentioned — 1. 
It communicates to the s.alivarjq and prob.ably to 
other glands, properties which arc not possessed 
either lij’ itself or by the jmre glandular secretions ; 
j and 2. It serves to eliminate a consider.able quantitj' 
of nitrogen from the sj'stera. This nitrogen is con- 
I tained in the miian, which forms from 2'4 to 9 per 
cent, of nasal and bronchial mucus. This mucin 
contains 12 bl per cent, of nitrogen, and is the 
Bubstance which gives to mucus its viscid and 
tenacious character. Normal mucus is devoid of 
cmell and taste, and almost, if not quite, neutral ; 
and hence its constant presence in the mouth gives 
rise to no disagreeable sensation. 

IMU'DAR {Calotropis), a genus of shrubs of the 
natural order AscUpiadacecc, distinguished by a 
coronet of line blunt processes adhering to the base 
of the filaments. They are natives of the East 
Indies, and the bark of the root, and the inspiss.ated 
milky juice of some of them, are much used there 
as an alterative, purgative, emetic, and sudorific 
medicine. The medicinal properties of Iff. have 
boon well known in India for many centuries, and 
have begun to attract the attention of European 
physicians. It is found of great v.alue in elophan- 
tiasio, and in leprosy and other obstin.ate cutaneous 
di.sea'C.s, as well as in some spasmodic affections, 
and in sj-philis. — ^The species most common in the 
•south of India is Q. gipanlca; in the north, C. 
IlaniiUonii ; whilst O. proccra, said to have an 
extremely acrid juice, extends into Persia, and even 
into Syria. 11. is very common in India, sjninging 
up in uncultivated ground, and often troublesome 
in tliat which is cultivated. It is a large shrub, 
with stems often thicker than a man’s leg ; and 
broad fleshy leaves. It grows where almost nothing 
else will, on very dry sands, and r.apidlj' attains a 
large site. The silky down of the i)ods is used for 
making a soft, cotton-like thread ; but is short, and 
not easilj' spun. The inner bark also yields a strong 
and useful fibre, which makes excellent cordage anil 
fishing-lines ; but the mode of preparation hitherto 
used makes it costlj'. — The inspissated milky juice’ 
of II., collected by making incisions in the bark, is 
used as a substitute for caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 
It becomes flexible when hc.ated. — The M. of 
medicine contains a principle called Mudarine, on 
which its medicinal virtues are supposed to depend, 
and which possesses the rare property of gelatinis- 
ing when heated, .and becoming fluid when a"ain 
cooled. 

MU'DKI, usually spelled JIoodicee, a small town 
of north-west Hindustan, 2S miles south-east of 
the Sutlej, and 70 miles south-east of the city of 
Lahore, on the Pi.avi. It has a pop. of about 0000. 
Here the first battle in the Sikh avar of 1S4-5— 1840 
was fought (ISth December 1S4.5), when the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough repulsed the Sikhs, and Sir 
Bobert Henry S.ale, ‘ Fighting Bob,’ was killed. 

IMTIE'DDIH' the Arabic n.ame of the 

jMohammedan ofiioi.al .attached to a mosque, whose 
dutj’ it is to announce the different times of praj'cr. 
His chant (Adan) consists of these words, repe.ated 
at interv.als: ‘Allah is most great. I testify that 
there is no God but All.ah. I testify that Moham- 
med is the Apostle of Allah. Come to prayer. 


Come to securitj'.’ Prayer is better than sleep ’ 
is added in the morning, at the Sulli or Fc^r. 
See Mou.v.3t3iED.vxi,s3r.] ‘ Allah is most great 
There is no deitj- but jUIah ! ’ Besides these remilar 
c.alls, tryo more are chanted dui-ing the night for 
those pious persons who wish to perform speci.al 
nightly devotions. The first (Ula) continues, after 
the usual Adan, in this manner : ‘ There is no doitj- 
but All.ah ! He h.ath no companion — to Him 
bclongeth the dominion — to Him belongeth praise. 
He giveth hfe, and causeth death. And He is 
living, and shall never die. In His hand is blessing, 
.and He is .almighty,’ kc. The second of these night- 
calls (Ebed) takes place an hour before daybreak, 
.and begins as follows : ‘ I extol the perfection of 
Allah, the Existing for ever and ever: the perfection 
of All.ah, the Desired, the Existing, the Single, the 
.Supreme,’ &c. The office of a M. is generally 
intrusted to blind men onlj', lest they might, from 
their elevation, have too free a view over the 
surrounding terraces .and harems. The harmonious 
and sonorous voices of the singers, together with the 
simplicity and solemnity of the melody, make a 
strikingly poetical impression upon the mind of the 
hearer m daytime ; much more, however, is this tho 
case whenever the sacred chant resounds from tho 
height of the mosque through the moonlit stillness 
of an c.astem night. 

MU'FTI (Ar.abic, Expounder of the Laid). The 
Turkish grand Mufti is the supreme head of the 
Ulemas (servants of religion and laws), and li.xs, toge- 
ther with the Grand Vizir (VTzir Azim), the supreme 
guidance of tho state, nominally ruled by the sultan. 
His is the chief spiritual authoritj', and in this cap.a- 
city he is also denominated Sheildi-.al-Islam (Lord of 
the Faith). The Imims (priests), however, cliosen 
from the body of the Ulemas, are, from tho moment 
of their offici.al appointment, under the authority of 
the ICislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs. The 
better class of the Ulemas .are tho teachers and 
expoimdcrs of the l.aw, from among whom the 
MoUahs and Cadis are elected. The Turldsh laws 
have their basis in the Koran ; the Mufti thus, as head 
of the judges, acquh-es a spiritual authority. His 
also is generally the office of girding the sultan with 
the sword at his ascension to the throne, a ceremony 
which takes place at the Jlosqiie of Ejmb, and 
which is equal to our ceremony of coronation. The 
Mufti is elected and may be deposed by the sultan, 
and his position has in modern d.ays lost much of 
its former dignity and importance. His Fetwa, or 
decision, although attached to the imperial decrees, 
imparts to it but little addition.al weight. Nor is 
his orvn dictum in things spiritual always considered 
as 'finally binding. The only prerog.ative of hluftis 
.and Ulemas 'U'hich has hitherto remained untouched, 
is their being exempt from bodily or otherwise 
degr.ading punishments ; nor can t'neir property ever 
be conlisc.ated, but descends to their successors. 

BIUGGLETO'NIANS, a sect th.at arose in 
England about the year 1G51, and of which the 
founders were John Reeve, and Ludovic IMuggletou 
(bom 1607, died 1697), obscure men, but who 
claimed to have the spirit of prophecy. Mug- 
gleton was a journej'man tailor. He professed 
to be the ‘mouth’ of Reeve, as A.aron was of 
Moses. They affirmed themselves to be the two 
wilne.ises of Rev. xi. Thej' .asserted a right to 
curse 'Oill who opposed them, and did not hesitate 
to declare eternal damnation ag.ainst their adver- 
saries. They favoured the world with a number 
of public.ations, one of which — particuharly directed 
to the P.arliament and Commonwealth of England, 
and to His Excellency the Lord General Cromwell 
— was entitled a Eemonstrance from the Eternal 
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MUHALITCH-MULBEEKT. 


Qod. Tlie prophets were at that time imprisoned 
as nuisances ‘ in Old Bridewell.’ Another pub- 
lication avas a General Epistle from ike Ilohj Spiri', 
dated from ‘ Great Trinity L.ane, at a Chandler’s 
Shop, overagainst one Jilr hlillis, a Brown Baker, 
near Bow Lane End, London.’ [The first com- 
plete edition of M.’s works was published in 1750 ; 
another edition appeared in 1832.] The hi. denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; they_ held anthro- 
pomoiphist opinions; and to all this they added 
many str*ange doctrines of their own, as that the 
devil became incarnate in Eve, &e. The hi. existed 
in England as a sect till more than one-fourth of 
the 19th c. had passed aw.ay ; but the census of 
1851 shewed no trace of them, and they are 
I supposed to he now completely extinct. 

I MUHALI'TCH, or MUALICH, a town of Asia 
hlinor, in Anatolia, 13 miles south of the Sea of 
I Marmora, and 37 miles west of Brusa, picturesquely 
‘ situated on low hills. It is largo and straMling, 
! contains about 1500 houses and three or foiu- Idians, 
and is the sc.at of a considerable trade, chiefly in 
I exporting silks, wool, and fruits to Constantinople. 
Pop. 11,000. 

I SIU'HLBEIIG, a town of Pnissi.an Saxony, 
situated on the Elbe, 3G miles south-east of Wittcn- 
I berg. Pop. (1871) 32-1-1. Here, on 2-lth April 15-17, a 
j batuo was fought between Johann-Eriednch, Elector 
of Saxony, and the Emperor Charles V. — a battle 
fraught with the most important results to the 
' cause of Protestantism in Germany. The battle 
was soon decided in favour of the emperor, Johann- 
Ericdrich was taken prisoner, and his territories 
were handed over to hlaurico, the representative of 
the duc.al family of Saxony. From this time till 
j 1552, the Cathohos were triumphant in Germany. 

' MUHLHAtl'SEN, an ancient city of Prussia, in 
the principality of Eichsfeld, on the TJnstrut, SO 
I miles north-west of Erfurt. It ranked in the middle 
I ages as an important imperial free city, and is still 
an active centre of commerce. It has manufactories 
for linen and woollen good-*, starch, anise, and saffron 
j worlts, and car|iet and leather factories. Pop. (1871) 
19,510. M. was deprived of its raunicip.al inde- 
' pcndenco in 1803, and made over to Prussia, with 
; which it has since remained incorporated, cxeepting 
I for a short period during the predomin.anco of 
, French inlluenco in Germany, when, at the sugges- 
tion of Napoleon, it was included in the kingdom 
of Westphalia, but it was restored to Prussia in 
I 1S13. 

' MUTPLHEIM, the name of two manufacturing 
towns of Bhenish Prussia, distingiiished from each 
j other as rV. an dcr Ehnr, and M. am Rhein, The 
! former, situated on the river Ilhur, 10 miles north 
' of Dusseldorf, is a flourishing town, chiefly important 
I on nccoiiiit of its trade in Ilhur coal. Excellent 
river-steamers are built here. Sandstone is c.xten- 
sivoly quarried, and ironworks and machine-faetories 
are in openation. Cotton-spinning, weaving, print- 
ing, tanning, and jiaper-making are carried on. Pop. 
(1871) 1-1,207. il, am Rhein, nearly opposite 
, Cologne, carries on extensive manufactures of silk 
I goods (employing GOO looms) ; there .are dye-worirs 
and paper and oil mills in oper.ation, and considcr- 
, able tr.ade and commerce. Pop. (1871) 13,511. 

, MUI'EBTJEN, in Scotch Law, is the crime of 
' setting fire to heather. Neither owners nor tenants, 

I except in high and wet lands, are entitled to set fire 
to heather between 11th April and 1st November, 
though at other times they maja And persons who 
wilfullj* fire heather are liable to be fined and 
1 imprisoned. In England, maliciously setting fire 
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to heaths is one of the heads of the generic offence 
of Arson (q. v.). 

BIUKDE'N, or MOHKDEN, in lat. 41° GO’ 30" 
N., long. 123° 37' E., the c.apital of Sheng-king, the 
chief province of Manchuria. Its Chinese name is 
'Tungtien-foo, signifying affluent capital, a transla- 
tion of the Manchu Jloukden, meaning jfouris/iiny. 

It lies on a bwanch of the river Liao, about 500 
miles north-e.ast of Peking. 'The town is sur- 
rounded by a wall about 10 miles in circumference, 
including an inner w.all 3 mjles in circuit, enclosing 
the emperor’s summer residence. Grc.at p.ains have 
been taken by the emperors to enlarge and beautify 
this the metropolis of the Manchu race, but with 
only partial success. The family residence and 
place of sepulture of the founders of the reigning 
dynasty is Hingking, .about 60 miles cast of Jluk- 
den. It is iilcasantly situated in a mountain valley 
near the palisade whicli sciiarat'-s the province from 
Kirin. 'The emperor Kienlung rendered himself 
celebrated among his subjects, and the city of M. 
better known .abroad, by a poetical eulogy upon 
the city and province, which was printed in 64 dif- 
ferent forms of Oliineso writing. In 1631, M. 
became the seat of government of the Manchu 
emperors, and is now the se.at of several superior 
tribunals of a Chinese viceroy of the first ranlc. 
Nineteen lo.ague3 from SI. is its port, Niuchwang, or 
Ncwchwang (more correctly known as Ying-tz,'"i.c., 

‘ camp ’ or ‘ military station’), which has been opened 
recently to foreign commerce. It is shallow, diffi- 
cult of access, and during many months of the year 
closed by ice. Piibo, cattle, and drugs arc its chief 
exports.^ The trade with Great Britain is steadily 
developing, and forms already about one-third of 
the whole. According to the consular reports for 
1875, the total v.alue of the exports for that year 
amounted to £895,900 (only £13,300 for foreign 
ports) : the tot.al v.aluc of imports was .-£911,500 
(£580,000 from foreign countries), Co.al and iron j 
are worked in the province, and .are boginhing to I 
find .a market in Newchwaug. i 

MGLA'TTO. See Mixed Pv.acis. 

MU'LBEBKY (Morus), a genus of trees of the 
natural order Moracca:, natives of temperate and 
warm climates, with deciduous Icave.s, unisexual 
fio-u'crs in short, thick spikes, a 4-parted perianth, 
containing either four stamens or one pistil arith 
two styles, the pci-ianth of the female flowers 
becoming succulent and closing over the small 
pericarp, the whole spike coalescing into an aggi-o- 
gate fruit. — The Co.auiox bl., or Bi..\ck M. (ilf. 
nigra), is a native of the middle parts of Asia, but 
w.as introduced into the south of Eiwope more than 
a tliouE.and years ago, and is no-u’ almost natur.alised 
there. It is a low tree, much branched, with thick 
rough h.ark, and broad heart-shaped le.aves, which 
arc unequally seiT.atcd, and very rough. It is 
cultivated in the middle parts of Europe, and 
succeeds well in the south of England, but in the 
northern jiarts of Brit.ain it requires a wall. The 
perianth and stigmas are roughly ciliated, and the 
fruit is of a purplish-black colour, with dark red 
juice, fine aromatic fliavour, and subacid sweet taste. 
The fruit is much esteemed for dessert; an excellent 
preserve and a pleasant fight wine .are made of it. 
The tree often produces its fruit in iirodigious 
quantity. The wood is employed in cabinet-work, 
but is not of much value. The le.aves are sometimes 
used for feeding silk-worms. The Black hi. lives 
long ; trees stUl existing in England arc known to 
be more than 300 years old. It is propagated by 
seed, by suckers, by ,laj’ers, or by cuttings. It 
succeeds best in a rich light soil. — The AYliiTE hi. 
(ilf. alba) is a native of China, and has been thcro 


' T'lnntctl fr6m timo itnmemoriiU for ilie sake of its 
I Ilsvcs, which are the best food for silk- worms; on 
I which account also it has been cultivated in the 
Eoutii of Europe since ahonf 1340. In North 
America it docs not succeed further north than lat. 
•i;i , being somewhat more imp.atient of frost than 
the Black ilulherr}*. 'Nie perianth and stigmas are 
smooth ; the fruit is almost white, and is much less 
jialatable than that of the Black Zil., although in 
this respect there is great difference among the 



Common ilulbcrry (iiror.is mpra) ; fiaiit, leaf, and 
female flower. 


many varieties. A rob made of it is useful in sore 
throat. Tiio best variety for feeding silk- worms, on 
account of its rapid growth and .ahundaut leaves, is 
that called the PniLirpreE hluujEERv. In India, 
the AVhite il. is treated as a hush, and cut down 
twice a year; the shoots, stripped of their leaves, 
being thrown away, although the hark has long 
been used in China and J.apan for maldng p.ai)er. 
It grows readily from cuttings. Bho root has a 
considerable reputation .as a vermifuge. — ^The Bed 
hi. (B. ruhra), a native of North America, abounding 
particularly on the lower parts of the Missomi, 
endures severe frosts much better than cither of the 
preceding, and is therefore preferred for cultivation 
in some p.arts of Europe. Its fruit is deep red, and 
ahnost as pleasant as the Black hlulberrja The 
wood is much more valuable ; being iine-grained, 
strong, and adapted even for sliip-huilding. The 
tree attains a height of GO feet or more. — The 
t.'PLA.;; hi. (Hf. Imlica) has black fruit of a delic.atc 
flavour, and the leaves are extensively used for 
feeding silk-worms in China, Cochin-Chma, and 
Bengal. — JE atro-purpiirea has been introduced 
into India from China for feeding silk-worms. M. 
J^taurUiana^ a native of hladagascar and hlauritius; 
M. celti'li/oUa and M. coi-yUfotia, Peruvian species ; 
M. Talarica, a native of Central Asia; ilf. lavigala, 
tile species most common in the north of India; 
and juT. Oaslwurlana^ a native of Cashmere, produce 
pleasant fruit, iff. diilcis, a native of the north of 
India, is said to bo superior in flavour to all others. 

The Paper hi. (Broussonclia papyrifera) differs 
from the true ninlberrics in having the female 
flowers collected in a globular mass. The tree is of 
moderate size, or, in cultivation, a bush of 6 — 12 
feet high; with le.avcs cither simple or lohed, a 
native of India, Japan, .and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, hut now not uncommon in pleasure- 
grounds in Europe .and North America. The islanders 
of the Pacific cultivate the Paper hi. with great 


i care. They make a kind of clothing from the hark, 
using for this purpose the hark of small branches 
; about an inch in diameter, which they macerate in 
i water, and then scraping off the epideianis, press 
and beat the moist slips together. The paper also, 
which is used in Japan and many parts of the East, 

I is in great part made from the hark of the young 
1 shoots of this plant, which for this purpose is 
boiled to a pulp, and treated somewhat in the 
same w.ay as the pulp of rags in Europe. When the 
shoots are cut, new ones spring up very rapidly. — 
Silk-worms eat the le.aves of the paper miJberry. 
— ^The fruit is oblong, of a dark-scarlet colour, 
sweetish, hut insipid, 

MUBBEK, GEE.\jtD JoHAiTNES, a distinguished 
living chemist, was bom in 1S02 at Utrecht, where 
his father was practising as a physician. After 
obtaining the degree of Boctor of Medicine at the 
university of his native town in 1S25, he commenced 
the practice of his profession at Amsterdam, where 
he was appointed to teach botany, .and subsequently 
chemistr 3 ', in the newly-established medical school 
of that city. In 1841, he was elected professor of 
chcmistiy at the university of Utrecht, in conse- 
quence of the abihty he liad displayed in various 
memoirs published in the Butch scientific journals. 
He is best knomi to the general reader as the 
discoverer of Protcine (q. v.), which he maintains to 
he the main ingredient of albumen, fibrin, casein, 
&C. ; but the existence of which as an independent 
chemical compound is at the present day not 
generally admitted. He is the author of numerous 
excellent worlis on physiological and agricultural 
chcmistiy, on tho chemistrj' of wine ana beer, on 
diet and nutrition, &c., which, in consequence of 
their being written in Butch, are far less known in 
this country than they deserve. His Chemislry 
of Vegclable and Animal Physiology has been trans- 
lated into English by Br Fromherg, and his Chemistry 
of Wine by Br Benco Jones. 

MULE (L.at. mnlus, supposed to he connected 
ndth Gr. molos, labour, and inth Eng. moiij, a. 
hj-brid animal, the offspring of the male ass and the 
mare, much used and valued in many p.arts of tho 
world as a beast of burden. The ears are long ; tho 
head, croup, and tail resemble those of the ass 
rather than those of the horse ; but in hulk and 
st.ature the JL approaches more nearly to tho horse. 
The M. seems to excel both tlio ass and the horse 
in iutclligcnce; it is remarkable for its xiowers of 
muscular endurance ; and its sure-footedness parti- 
cukirly adapts it to moimtainous countries. It has 
been common from very ancient times in many 
parts of the cast ; and is much used also in most of 
the countries around the Mediterranean Sea, and in 
the mountainous parts of South America. Great 
care is bestowed on the breeding of mules in Siiain 
and Italy, and those of particular districts are 
highly esteemed. In ancient times the sons of 
Icings rode on mules, and they were yoked in 
chariots. Tliej' are still used to draw the carriages 
of Italian cardmals and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. Both in Spain and in South America, mules 
employed to carry biu'deiis are driven in troops, 
each preceded by an aiumal — in South America, 
usually an old mare — called the madrina, or god- 
niolher, to tlie neck of which a little heU is 
attached, and the mules follow with the greatest 
docilltj'. AVhen troops mingle in their halting-places 
or elsewhere, they are readily sep.irated, as they 
recognise at once the sound of their own bell. 
Mules are comparatively little used in Britain, 
although it is atlogcd that work is doue at less 
expense by the employment of mules than by the 
employment of horses. 
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As in other hyhi id nnimals generally, males are 
more luimeroiis among mules than females ; in the 
proiiortion, it is said, of two or three to one. There 
is no instance on record of ofTf-pring produced l>y 
two mules ; hut instances occur, although rarely, 
of their producing ofr-.pring avith the horse and 
aa'ith the ass. The M. is avry sujicrior in sire, 
strength, .and hcauty. to the hinnj', the oflsiirin" of 
the male horse and the female ass. 

SlULK See .SriN.vixo. 

IMULIIAUSIIX (I'r. n town of Oer- 

many, m the impcrul territory of Alsacc-I>orr.ainc. 
l’o]<. (ISTo) dSi.llo. M. IS hiiilt on a small island 
hetween the 111 and the llhone and llliiiic 0.inal, 
and is an important station on the Slrashurg and 
liascl line of railway. It lies in a fertile, avell- 
av.atored district, and ranhs as one of the iiio-t 
active centres of tiadc in .\Isace ; while it is also 
tile scat of a tnhmial of commerce, and of various 
mercantile and trade unions, which have exer- 
cised a henelicial iiilliienc*' on the iinlnstrial 
activity of the country. Its nninerons niamif.ac- 
tories produce sii]uiior woollen and line c.imliiic 
goods, excellent Icat'.ir, iimr.-ci <i, and c.aqicts ; ill 
addition to \ihiili. fs pi lilting and dye works for 
cotton, iiinsliii, woi'l. and -ill, f.ihiic- are .aliiin,t 
nnriv.illed in regard to tlic di Iicacy of the eolours, 
.and elegance of the pattcrii.s employed. M. has 
e.xU'iisivo hliaching w Mrh«, and 13 iiotid for its 
cotton and wooll. o -t 'cl.ing maimfaelorie’, its 
Iirti\irii.s and dctill'i,. ■, -t.iieh and (tr.rw Works, 
and for iti ir'Ciwoik-, m which locomotives ami 
various forms of ttcam < iigiin s are cxteinivcly 
Tiiaiiiifactiiri d TLi -e m innl.n'ttirc-, together with 
corn, wine, and hr in i\, toriii llio staple articK i of 
its Very extensile tr.ide. 

M. early .sei|uired coiniiicr. lal imporUiic •, having 
h.-n 1 recti d into n fn- ■ iiiiih n.al iity hy Itinhdph of 
Ilaji-hiirg 111 I'JT." Hi -idaig with romc of the 
.‘-wi-, c.iiitoiis 111 tile 1 ith 0 , It was cti.ihled to mam- 
tain 11 cirtim ihgrie of neutrality in the finds 
Iictweeri the iiiipie and rr.uiee. In I.V’.1, M. 
.adopted tin- Itea.iiicl l.iitli It riiiiaine.l a pait 
of the circle oi tin 1 pp' r UUme till IV'.'t', "hen it 
was incorp ir.it' il with I'r in >• It h. r.anie a town 
of the til iiiian liiiii. re att- r lii" w ir oi ItiTO ISTl. 

MVIX. after the l-h i.f "-kie, the larg.'it of the 
Inner llehinh I.. 1 .n. . t.i the i .'iiiity of Argyle, .and 
IS wa-ln d 0:1 tin- W. end S. hv the .\tlantie. and 
linninli'il on tie- N 11 hi the .'-■iiind of Mull. Iti. 
triangular in • li.ipi , In'llow -I .'ii tin- v.i t .Milehy ail 
ink t of (he .\tl.ant'.', .ami i- d- eplv iiiilciiteil by i ".a- 
Jnclis, fif whnhtln priii pil .ir.' [.oclniia Kcal .and 
J.ocli Sereid.’.ii. .\rr.a iilrnit 'J.'iT.mni statute .".cn-s, 
of which I'J, 17<l are .ai.ilili . nop- 1 1 *>7 1 '. cxeln-ive of 
the in nglihoiiriiig nh t-, .'•'.117 It- .■iirf.aee is for the 
most pirt occupied hy nniiiiitanis, g. u'-rallv rounded 
in oiitliiic, .and n-iiig 111 lien .More ;;lst leit high. 
Of its fre-li-wat- r l.ihe", l-oeh lirisa and Loeh I5a 
are the ihief. Wood ahiuiinls 111 the north; hut 
owing to the geiier.aily tame iharaotcrof the inoiin- 
tains, the gic.at .str. tclns of iiumri.aiid, .and the 
ah ence of will ih liiud lallcy.s, the [ceiicry, with 1 
the e.xcci'lion of that on the co.ast, is iiniiiferestnig. 
Tlie laud iiiiiler initii .itioii occiiiai chielly on the 
i hores and at the In ail i of tin’ several lochs. The soil 
is niiilsii 'lly fertile ; hut the great liiiniidity of the 
climate, and the fiei|iicney and aaoleiice of the g.ih s. | 
reiidir it aliiio-t wholly unlit for .agriculture. The 
land 1 1 priiieii'.ally laid out in stoek-l.ariiis, and great 
iiiuiihcr.s of cattle, .-hcep, and Imr.ses are reared .and 
expnrt''d. t’linf town, Tohormory (pop. loll), in 
the north. 'I'lie harhonr of Tohcniiory is one of 
the lust .and nksst in the Hehrides. A low-waater 
jeer was eoiiipletcd here in March ISGI. It ciiahlcs 
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steamers to land in any state of the tide. The 
.‘s'omid of Mull, 20 miles long, hy 2 miles in average 
bre.adth, sejiaratcs the island from tlio mainkand of 
.Vrgylcshire on the north-east. 

MUX/L17K, Jorr.tx'x, historian of Switzerland, 
was horn 2d .T.anii.ar}’ 1752, at SchaiTh.ausen, where 
his father w-as ckrgj-maii and rector of the gj’m- 
nasinm. ITo studied at Gottingen under Heyne, 
Schldzcr, Walch, and others. In 1772, he avas 
appointed professor of Grccic at Schaffliausen, and 
in the same ye.ar piihlished his first work, Bdliim 
C'imhricum (Znr. 1772). Already he had commenced 
to devote his leisure hours to the investigation of 
Swiss chronicles and documents. I5y the advice of 
liis friend Ijoiistcttcn, ho avent to Genca'a in 177-1, 
aadieie he hcc.ame a pria'.ato tutor; and also (177S) 
delivered a scries of lectures on ‘ Uiiivcrs.al His- 
tory,’ afterwards piihlished in 21 a-nliinios. In 17S1, 
he was c.allcd to the Collegium Caroliniim at Cassel, 
as professor of st.atistics, and .a little earlier ]inh- 
lishcd the lirst a-olnmo of his great avork, O'l'^diiditc 
ih'r Sdivuztr. In 17SG, he was appointed librarian 
.and councillor of .skate to the Hlcctor of M.aiiiz ; here 
he linishcil the 2d volume of his .Swiss History; his 
Ddr.-t' Uunp d'-t /'ilr.-f- nkifiifk? (Leip. 17S7)*; and 
Jinr/c ztr- h r })omh> rnn (Fr.ankfiirt, 17S7). In 17G2, 
he avent to Vienna, avhcrc the limp’ror Leopold 
gave him a silnalion in the privy council, and, in 
ISfti', appointed him lirst imperial librarian. In 
ISbl, In- left Vienna for I'.eriiii, avhcrc he avrotc 
Ut’i'rili’’ Gc'diidit'' J'r!' drich'n I., Udi'-r d'n I'rUr- 
J'ri i/i< a tUr Altai I'olhr, rcr-iuc/t ul'-y die 
BiUnriauuiU'ii dir Vorirdt, and an nddition.al 
volume of his .'iwi.ss Ilistorj’. Introduced to Kapo- 
Icon after tlic hattlo of Jena, he av.as appointed hy 
him (lSt)7), haaing hccii prcaaoitsly dismissed fiom 
the rrus-ian service, secret.arj- of stat-- in the near 
kingdom of 'Westphalia; hiit died at Ca«sel, 2nth 
M.ay I'-UG. M.'s iVKiiim'fi'-.V ll'tr/.c avero piiliU-hed, 
27 vo!.. .Stuttgart, ISIO— ISIG; new CiUt. -10 a-ois. 
KS.71 — 1835. ' 

MULLl'.n, Kaui. Ormirn, one of the mo-t 
•gtni.il, richly inidili', .and industrious ola-'ic.al 
ari’ln o]ogist3 of niodcni times, avas hom 2''th 
.\iigu-t 17!'7, .at T.ricg, in Sih -ia. Ho was the son 
of a ckrgyiii.aii. .and leccivcd a c-anfiil idii-'ati-m. 
He stiidiid at Jlrc-kaii and Ihrliii. His te-t" for 
philological and .archa'ologic.al studies v.is early 
dcachipid. Tin- tir-t fruit of his lo.arniii-g ai.as the 
jmhiic.ation of the A'ji't' I'f'inn t J/d a- (Hcrl. 1817), 
after which he .>-0011 received an .ajipoiiitmi.ut to tlio 
ytinjdid' .ww in llri-laii, avlnre his h-i-nre heurs 
w’crc devoted to a grand .att-.mpt to .analyse the 
’.vholc circle of Gnek myth--. In ISlt*, he obtained 
an archa.'nlo'gic.al chair in Guttingi ii ; and to tlior- 
oiigbly ]irc]i.ire biiiisolf for it, aa ited the collections 
in Germany, l-'r.ance, and liii'gkiiid. His great 
de-ign av.as to embrace the aibole life of ancient 
Grooeo, its art, iiolities, imlii-try, religion, in one 
alarm and vivid eoncciition— in a avord. to cover tlie 
.skeletons of niitirpiily avith llc-b, .and to make the 
drj' bones live. SVitb this a'iew, he lectured and 
avrotc avith a tine earnest aniniatioii, until the polltie.al 
troiihlcs in Hanover made his jio-ition uiicomfort- 
ahle. He oht.iiiK'd pcniiissioii to travel, and made 
tours in Greece and Italy, hut unfortunately died of 
an iiiti-riiiittciit fever at Athens, on 1st August 
1810. ^I.'s literary and scholarly activity stretched 
over till’ avhole licid of Greek antiipiity. Wo are 
iiidchted to him for many new and striking cluei- 
datioiis of the geography and topography, literature, 
grauiiiiar, iiiythologa', iiianiicrs and customs of the 
aneiciits. His avork on (he Dorians {Die Dorhr, 
transkated into Eiigli-h by Sir George Coriiavall 
Lcavis and Henry TuffneU) forms the 2d and od 



vci]";. of Ins'' Geschichte Hdlm. Stdmmc und Staaten 
(tiL'.r and improved cd. 3 vols. Bresl. 1S44) ; 
Li'S treatise Uebcr die Wohnsitze, Abstammung und 
uitfrc^ Gcschichle des Macedon. Volks (Berl. 1825) ; 
liis JJlniikcr (2 vols. Bresl. 1823) ; and liis maps of 
Gr''ece, are works of the liiglrest importance in the 
departments of ancient liistor 3 ' and etlmolocrj'. His 
Hiwdhnch der ArcMolorjle der Kunit (Bred. 1830, 
."d ed. 1S4G ; English hy Leitch, London, 1850) is 
full of learning and of acute original ohservations. 
His Prolegomencii zu eincr wissenschaftlidien. Mytho- 
logic (Gutt. 1825) led the way to a strictly historical 
explanation of the ancient mj-ths. TVe work hy 
wliich ho is proh.ahly best known in England is his 
IllJory of the Litcrahtre of Ancient Greece (Bond. 
IS 10), undertaken at the request of the British 
‘Society for Gic Didnsion of Useful Knowledge.’ 
M. died hefoie finishing it ; what he had finished 
was translated into English Sir George Cornwall 
Lev is and Hr Honaldson, the latter of wliom ebn- 
tinued the work from where it left off— at the age of 
Ale.x-ander— down to the taking of Constantinople. 
The German original was pubUshod b^' M.’s brother 
(Bresl. 1841). ' He shewed himself also an acute 
and judicious critic in his editions of VaiTO, De 
Lingutl LatinA, Ecstus, De Significalionc Verhorum, 
&c. ^ His contributions to periodicals, encyclo- 
p.'odias, &c., were likewise numerous and valu- 
able.— MuLLlin, JuLTtJS, brother of the prcccdin-r, 
was bom at Brieg, 10th April 1801, educated at 
Breslau, Gottingen, and Berlin, and after holding 
several offices, finally became a professor of theology 
at Halle. His best known worlr. Die Ohrisllidic 
Ldtrc von der iSiinde (The Christian Doctrine of Sin; 
Enolisb, Edin. 1850), is considered by theological 
critics the most acute and profound treatise written 
in modem times on this mysterious subject. 

j'lUHLER, Johann, one of the most eminent 
physiologists of the present centurj', was bom at 
Coblenn on 14th JiUy 1801. Ho began to study 
with a view to orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; but in 1819 ho abandoned his theo- 
logical studios, and devoted himself to medicine, 
taking, in 1822, the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Bonn. AATiilst yet a student, ho "WTotc for a prize 
the treatise Da Despiralhnc Pattis (Lcip. 1823). 
He became, in 1824, a tutor; in 182G, an extraor- 
dinary, and ill 1830, an ordinary professor of physio- 
logy and anatomy at Bonn; and in 1833, succeeded 
Rudolphi as professor of anatomy at Berlin. His 
physiological researches were most industriously 
prosecuted, and wore rewarded by many discoveries,' 
which obtained for liim a high reputation in the 
scientific avorld. His works are numerous, and 
many of them occupied -with p.articidar topics in 
zoology and comparative anatomy. He died of 
apoplexy at Berlin, April 28, 1858. Among the 
most important are — Zvr vergleidienden Physiologic 
des _ Gecichlssinns des Mensdten. und der Thicre 
(Leip. 182G) ; Grundriss der Vorlesungen uber die 
Physiologic (Bonn, 1827) ; Grundriss der Vorlesungen 
liber allgemeinc Pathologie (Bonn, 1829) ; De Glan- 
dularuvn, Secernenlium Slructura Penitiori caruntguc 
prima P ormutione in Iloniinc alque Animalibus (Leip, 
1830); Udter die organisdicn Nerven der erectilen 
mannlichen GesddedUsorgane, &c. (Berlin, 1835) ; and 
Handhuch der Physiologie des Menschen (2 vols. 4th 
ed, Coblenz, 1851), ‘Manual of the Bhysiolouy of 
hlan,’ which has been translated into French 
and English, He was also the author of a 
largo number of dissertations on a variety of sub- 
jects connected ndtli physiology, the most important 
of which have been separately published. His latest 
investigations, on infusoria, were published in 18C0, 
The most eminent living physiologists of Germany 
received their training in his school, 


SIULLER, Fmeduich Max (Maxiotlian), one 
of Die most eminent living orientalists, was born 
at Hessau in the duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, Gth 
Dceember 1823, His father, AVUhelm MuUer dis- 
tinguished not only for his worth as a man and 
his extensive and thorough scholarship, but as one of 
the first German lyric poets, was librarian of the 
ducal hbrary, but died prematurely, October 1827 
M- received the elements of his education at Dessau' 
and then went to Leipzig, where, under Professor 
Hei-raanu Brocldiaus, he began the study of Sanscrit- 
Tliishc soon chose as his special pursuit; and the 
first fruits of his labours appeared in a translation of 
the IPitopadesa (Leip. 1844). In 1844, he went to 
Berlin to study under Bopp and Schelling, and con- 
sult the Sanscrit MSS. to be found there. In Paris, 
whither he repaired in 1845, he began, at the insti- 
g.ation of Burnouf, to prepare for an edition of the 
Rig-Veda, with the commentaiy of S^yandciirya. 
With this view, he came to England, June 1846, to 
examine the MSS. in the East India House, London, 
and the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; and, on the 
recommendation of the late Professor H. H. Wilson, 
"the East India Company commissioned him (1847) 
to edit the Rig-'V’eda at their e.xpenso. The first 
volume of this great nudcrtalcing, printed at the 
Oxford University press, appeared in 1849; and 
the sixth and concluding volume was published 
ill 1874. In 1850, M. was appointed Deputy 
Taylorian Professor of Modern Languages at Ox- 
ford ; m 1854, ho snccecded to the professorship ; 
and in 1858, was elected a Fellow of All Souls. 
While pursuing his labours connected with the 
Rig-'Vedn, M. has published treatises on a variety 
of philological topics, which have done more 
to awaken in England a taste for the science 
of language in its modern sense (see Grammar) 
thap the labours of any other single scholar. In- 
heriting the poetic imagination and fire of his 
father, M. has at command such a felicity of illus- 
tration, that subjects dry under ordinary treatment, 
become in his hands attractive. He has published 
a translation into Gennan of ICfdidfisa’s llegha-dAla 
(IConig. 1847) ; The Languages of the Seat of IFar 
in the Past (2d ed. Loud. 1855) ; Comparative Myth- 
ology (in the Oxford Essays for 185G) ; History of 
Aneient Sanscrit Literature (2d ed. Lend. 18G0) ; 
Lectures on The Science of Language, delivered at 
the Eo 3 'al Institution, 'London, in 18G1 ; a second 
scries, delivered in 18G3. In 18GS, he dehvered the 
Rede lecture at Cambridge, ‘ On the Stratification of 
Languages ; ’ and, in 1870, at the Royal Institution, 
London, a course of lectures ‘ On the Science of Reli- 
gion.’ Chips from a German Workshop, in 4 vols., 
were published 1SG8-75. He is one of the 8 foreign 
members of the Institute of Franco, and has received 
the degree of LL.D. from Cambridge and Edinburgh. 

MU'LLET (Mugil), a genus of acauthopterous 
fishes, the type of the family Mugilidee, In this 
family, the body is nearly cylindrical, the scales 
arc large ; there are two widely separated dorsal 
fins, the first of which has only four stiff sharp 
spines ; the teeth are extremely fine ; the gullet is 
closed by an extraordinary development of the 
pharyngeal bones, so that only soft and thin food 
can pass down it ; a branch of the stomach forms a 
kind of gizzard. The best known of this family 
belong to the genua Mugil, of which there are many 
siieciep. They have a small mouth, with a fold or 
crest in the under lip, which fits into a correspond- 
ing notch in the upper one. The Common M., or 
Gray M. (M. capito), is found in the Mediterranean, 
and along the western shores of Europe, as far as 
the southern and south-eastern shores of England, 
but becomes rare' further north. The Common 
M. is usually about fifteen inches in length, but 
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sometimes two feet. The colour is steel-gray on 
the back, with bluish and yellowish reflections ; the 
belly silvery white ; the flanks with six or eight 
longitudinal lines of rosy bromi. It often ascends 
rivers, generally selecting soft or fat substances for 
food, and often seeking food by thrusting its mouth 
into the soft mud. It is most readilj- taken by a 
bait of the boiled entrails of fish, or cabb.age boiled 
ip. broth. It is easily reared in ponds, and readily 
answers the c.all which usually summons it to be 
fed. It is highly esteemed for the table. — A very 
nearly allied species, also called Geat M. (jlfi 
cephalus), a native of the Mediterranean, is ^s- 
tinguished by having the eyes half covered with an 



Common, or Gray Mullet (.iriifftl capita). 


adipose membrane, and by a large triangiilar scale 
pointing backw.ards, just over the origin of each 
peotorai fin. It attains a larger size than the former 
species, sometimes ten or twelve pounds weight. It 
enters the moutlis of rivers at certain seasons, and 
ascends into the fresh water. It is the most 
esteemed of all the mullets, and was in great request 
among the .ancients. Enormous prices were given 
by the Eomans for unusually large mullets, the 
price increasing, lil:o tliat of diamonds, far more 
rapidly th.an the size. hluUets are used fresh, 
salted, and smoke-dried. A preparation of their 
roe, called Botarcha, is in great esteem as a condi- 
ment in Italy and the south of France. Mullets 
are often caught in the Mediterranean by angling 
from a rook, with a bait of paste, when they have 
been preriously attracted to the spot by macaroni 
thrown into the water. — A third species of Gray 
M. (jl/. dido) is not unfrequent on the coasts of 
England, and even of Scotland. It is remarkable 
for its large flesly lips. It swims in great shoals. 
In the Mediterranean, it sometimes attains the 
weight of eight poimds. — The Amcricau M. (ilf. 
albiila) is very like the Common M., but more 
slender, the tail largo and forked. It abounds 
about the Bahama Islands, and extends far north- 
wards. It is highly esteemed for the table. 

The name hi. is also given to the genus Mtillus 
of the family Fercida. See Surmxtllet. 

MUEIiET, or MOLLET, in Heraldry, is a charge 
in the form of a star, generally with five points. 



Mullets. 


intended to represent a spur-rowel, and of frequent 
occurrence from the e.arliest beginnings of coat- 
armour. Gudllim, Sir George Mackenzie, and 
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Kisbet lay it down that mullets should always be 
pierced to represent the round hole in which the 
spur-rowel turns, but this has been by no means 
uniformly attended to in practice. Much confusion 
exists in blazonry between mullets and stars; in 
England, the rule most generally adopted is, that 
the mullet has five points, whereas the star has 
six, unless any other number be specified. Kisbet 
lays down a canon nearly the converse of this, 
which has never been adhered to ; and in Scottish 
heraldry the same figure seems to be often blazoned 
as a mrillet or a star, according as it aocomp.anies 
military or celesti.al figures. The mullet is the 
mark of cadency assigned to the third son, ‘ to incite 
him to chivalry.’ The word mrdlet is occasionally 
used in heraldr 3 ’^ for the fish so c.allcd. 

MULLIKGA'R, chief town of the county of 
Westmeath, in Ireland, is situ.ated on the great 
western road from Dublin to Galw.aj-, distant from 
the former, mth wliich it is connected by the Eoi'al 
Canal and the Midland Western Bailwaj’, 50 mUes 
north-north-west. Its population, in 1871, was 
5103, of whom 4090 were Roman C.atholics/ SS6 
Protestants of the Episcopal Chiuch, the rest mem- 
bers of other denominations. It is the centfe of a 
poor-law union of 48 divisions, comprising an area 
of 208,401 acres. jSI. is a place of little historical 
interest, although its immunities date from the 
reign of Elizabeth. Its public buildings are in no 
way remarkable, but it possesses several schools; 
among the number, one recently endowed for 
general educ.ational purposes. It is without matm- 
factures, but has considerable celebrity as the site 
of several of the most important horse and cattle 
fairs in Ireland. 

MUTjLIOK, the upright division between the 
lights of windows, screens, &c., in Gothic architec- 
ture. MuUions are rarely met with in Korman 



MuUion : 

Window from Carliolo Cathedral. 


architcchtre, but thej' become more frequent in the 
Early English style, and in the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular are very common. Thej' have sometimes 
small shafts attached to them, which carry the 
tracery of the upper part of the tvindows. _ In late 
domestic architecture, they are usually plain. The 
fig. shews muHions (a, a) supporting tracery. 

MULREADY, William, r>.A. was bom at Ennis, 
in Ireland, about the j-ear 1780. When a boy, he 
went to London with his p.arents; at the age of 
fifteen, entered as a student in the Koy.al 
Academy, and made' good progress, aiming at 
first at the classic style, or what, according to the 
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servitudes, being .1 kind of burden on tbc lands. Suck 
a right is unknown in England, except sometimes 
in old manors. 

MUM, a peculiar kind of beer, formerly used in 
this country, and still used in Gennany, especially 
in Brunswick, where it may be almost rcg.arded as 
the national drink. Instead of onlj* malt being used, 
it is made of malt and wheat, to which some brewers 
add oats and bcan-mcal. It is neither so whole- 
some nor so agreeable as the common ale or beer. 

hlUSIMY. See EjiBALMih-G. 

MUMMY-WHEAT is said to be a variety of 
wheat produced from grains found in an Egyptian 
mummy. But no good evidence of this origin has 
been adduced— in fact, it is as good as proved to 
be impossible ; and the same variety has long been 
in general cultivation in Egypt and neighbouring 
countries. The spike is compound — a distinguishing 
character, by which it is readily Icnown, but which is 
not altogether permanent. It is occasionally culti- 
vated in Britain, but seems more suitable to warmer 
regions. 

MUhlPS, THE, is a popular name of a specific 
infl.ammation of the salivary glands described by 
nosologists as Cijnanchc Parolideca, or Parotitis. In 
Scotland, it is frequently termed The Branl:s. 

The disorder usually begins with a feeling of stiff- 
ness about the jaws, which is followed by jiains, 
heat, and swelling beneath the car. Tlie swelling 
begins in the parotid, but the other salivarj' gl.ands 
(q. V.) usually soon become implicated, so that the 
swelling extends along the neck tow.ards the chin, 
thus giving tlie patient a deformed and somewhat 
grotesque appoaranoo. One or both sides may be 
affcctod, and, in general, the disease appears first 
on one side and then on tiie other. There is seldom 
much fever. The intlaniination is usually at its 
highest point in three or four d.ays, after which it 
begins to doeliue, supjiuration of the glands so.arcely 
ever occurring. In most cases no tre.atment further 
than antiphlogistic regimen, duo attention to the 
bowels, and protection of the parts from cold, by 
the application of llannol or cotton-wool, is required, 
and the patient conqiletely rccovere in eight or ten 
d.ays. 

The disease often originates from epidemic or 
endemic influences, but there can bo no doubt th.at 
it spreads by contagion ; and, like most contagious 
diseases, it seldom affects the same person twice. 
It chiefly attacks children and young persons. 

A singidar circumstance connected with the 
disease is, that in many cases the subsidence of the 
swelling is immediately followed by swelling and 
p.ain in the testes in the male sc.x, and in the mamma; 
in the female. The inflammation in these glands 
is seldom very jiainful or long continued, but 
oocasion.ally the inflammation is transferred from 
these organs to the brain, when a comparatively 
trifling disorder is converted into a most perilous 
disease. 

SIUECHIIAUSEK, Kakl EninDEicii Hier- 
ONYJIES, Bahon von, a member of an ancient and 
noble German family, who attained a remarkable 
celebrity by f.alse and ridiculously exaggerated talcs 
of his e.xploits and adventures, so that his name has 
become iirovcrbi.al. lie was born in 1720, at the 
family estate of Bodenwerder, in Hanover, served 
as a cav.alry officer in the llussian camp.aigns against 
the Turks in 1737—1739, and died in 1797- A 
collection of his marvellous, stories was first pub- 
lished in England under the title of Baron Mfmch- 
hausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Jlussia (Bond. 1785). The compiler 
was one Rudolf Erich Easpe, an cxp.atri,ated country- 
man of the baron’s. A second edition appeared at 
CDS 


Oxford (17SC) under the title of The Singular 
! Travels, Camjmigns, Voyages, and Sporting Adven- 
tures of Baron Munnihhousen, commonly pronounced 
Munchausen; as he relates them over a bottle mhen 
surrounded by his friends. Several other editions 
rapidly followed. In the same year (1780) appeared 
the first German edition, edited by the poet Burger ; 
the latest— entitled Bes Freiherni von Miinchhausen, 
tvundcrharc Beisen und Abenteuer (1849 and 1855) 
— ^is enriched by an admirable introduction by 
Adolf Ellisen, on the origin .and sqtirees of the 
famous book, and on the kind of literary fiction to 
which it belongs. Ellisen’s father knew the splendid 
old br.aggart in his latter days, and used to visit him. 
Nevertheless, although Easpe may have derived 
many of his narratives from il. himself, he .appears 
to h.ave drawn pretty l.argcly from other sources. 
Several of the adventures ascribed to the baron are 
to be found in older books, particularly in Bcbel’s 
Facelice (Strasb. 1508) ; others in Castiglione’s Cor- 
tegiano, and Bildermann’s Utopia, which arc included 
in L.ange’s Belicice Academica: (Heilbronn, 17C.5). 
M.’s stories still retain their popularity, especially 
with the young. 

MU'NHANE EGG. In manjr heathen cosmo- 
gonies, the world (Eat. mundus) is represented as 
evolved from an egg. The production of a young 
animal from what neither resembles it in foian nor 
in properties, seems to h.ave been regarded as afford- 
ing a good figure of the production of a well-ordered 
world out of chaos. Thus, in the Egyptian, Hindu, 
and J.apancso systems, the Creator is represented as 
producing an egg, from which the world was pro- 
duced. The same notion is found, in variously 
modified forms, in the religions of many of the ruder 
heathen nations. Sometimes a bird is represented 
as depositing the egg on the primordial waters. 
There arc other modifications of this notion or belief 
in the classical and other mythologies, according to 
which the inhabitants of the world, or some of the 
gods, or tlio powers of good and evil, are represented 
.as produced from eggs. The egg appears .also in 
some mythological systems as the symbol of repro- 
duction or rcnov.ation, as well as of orc.ation. Tho 
Mund.ano Egg belonged to the ancient Phtnnician 
system, .and an egg is said to h.ave been an object of 
worship. 

MUNGO, St, the popular name of St Kenti- 
gcin, one of the three gre.at missionaries of the 
Christian faith in Scotl.and. St Nini.an (q. v.) 
conv'erted the tribes of the south ; St Columba 
(q. V.) was the apostle of the west and the north ; 
St Kentigern restored or cst.ablishcd the reli- 
gion of the ‘Welsh or British people, who held the 
country between the Clyde on the north, and the 
furthest boundaries of Cumberland on the south 
(sec BRETfS AND ScOTs). He is said to have been 
the son of .a British prince, Owen ab Urien Eheged, 
and of a British princess, Bwjmwen or Thenaw, the 
daughter of Llcwddyn Lueddog of Hinas Eiddyir, or 
Edinburgh. Ho was born about tlie year 514, it is 
believed at Culross, on the Forth, the site ‘of .a 
monastery then ruled by St Scrf,_ of whom St 
Kentigern bec.amc the favourite disciple. It is 
said, indeed, th.at he was so generally beloved by 
the monastic brethren, that his baptismal name of 
Kentigern or Cyndeyrn, signifying ‘ chief lord,’ w,as 
exchanged in common speech for Mungo, signifiung 
’lovable’ or ’dear friend.’ Leaving Culross, he 
planted a monastery at a place then called Cathures, 
now known as Glasgow, and bee.ame the bishop of 
the kingdom of Cumbria (q. v.). The nation would 
seem to h.ave been only partially converted, and the 
accession of a new king drove St Kentigern from 
the re.alm. Ho foiuid refuge among the kindred 



people of ^Valea, and there, upon the banks of 
anoflier Clyde, he founded another monastery and 
bishopric, ^Yhich still hears the name of his dis- 
ciple, St Asaph. Hecalled to Glasgow by a new 
him;, llyddcreoh or Eoderiok the Bountiful, Ken- 
tigein renewed his missionary labours, in which he 
v.Ms cheered by a visit from St Columba, and djiiig 
about the year COl, was buried where the cathednal o'f 
Gla-igow now stands. His life has been often written. 
A fragment of a memoir, composed at the desire of 
Ilerbei-t, Bishop of Glasgow, between 1147 and 1164, 
has been printed by Jlr Cosmo Innes in the liegis- 
trum Episcopaius Glasgttensis. The lo'igcr life by 
•Toedine of Furness, written about llSl^ w.is imb- 
lislied by Pinkerton in his Vil'f Aniiqitai Sanctorum 
Scolkv. It .appe.als to two still older lives. The 
fame of St JCentigern is attested by the many 
churches which still bc.ar his n.ame, as well in Scot- 
hand as in the north of England. The church, of 
Ciosthwaitc, where Southey rs buried, is dedic.atcd 
to him. The miracles which ho was believed to 
have wrought were so deeply rooted in the popular 
mind, that some of them sjuamg up again in the 
ISth 0 . to grace the legends o'f the Cameronian 
inartyns. Other's are still commemorated by the 
armorial ensigns of the city of Glasgow— a hazel-tree 
whose frozen branches he Icindled into a flame, a 
tame robin which he restored to life, a hand-bell 
which ho brought from Homo, a salmon which rescued 
from the depths of the Clyde the lost ring of the 
frad queen of Cadyow. Hor is it St Si. only 
whoso mcmo_ry survives at Glasgow; the p.arish 
church of ‘St Enoch’ commemorates his mother, 
St Tlionaw ; and it is not many years since a neigh- 
bouring spring, which still boars her name, ce.ascd 
to bo an object of occasional pilgrimage. 


IiITIHI, a Sanscrit title, denoting a holy s.age, 
and applied to a great number of distinguislmd 
poi'.son.agos, supposed to have acquired, by dint of 
.'vusteritics, more or loss divine faoidties. 

hlU'IilCH (Ger. Miinclien), the capital of Bavaria, 
is situated in 48’ 8' N. lat.,'.and 11° 35' E. long., in 
the midst of a barren and flat elevated plain, at a 
height of .about 1700 foot above the level of the se.a. 
Pop. (1871) 100,478, about 90 per- cent, being 
Eoman Catholics, 0 per cent. Protestants, and 1 per 
cent. .levs; (1875) 19.3,024. JI. lies on the left 
bank of the Iser, and consists, in addition to the old 
town, of five suburbs, and of the three contiguous 
districts of Au, Haidliausen, and Oborgiesing. By 
the efforts of ICing Ludwig I., who spent nearly 
7,000,000 th.alers on the improvements of the city, 
M. has been decorated with buildings of almost 
every style of architecture, and enriched with a 
larger and more v.aluable collection of art-trc.asurcs 
than any other city of Germany. It possesses 42 
churches, of which all but two or three are C.athoIic, 
and of theso,_the_ most worthy of note are: the 
cathedral, which is the see for the archbishopric 
of Muriich-Ereising, built between 14GS— 1494, and 
remarkable for its two square towers, with their 
octagonal upper stories, capped by cupolas, and its 
30 lofty and highly-decorated ■windows ; the church 
of the Jesuits, or St Michael’s, which contains a 
monument by Tliorwaldson to Eugene Beauhamais ; 
the Theatinor Kircho, completed in 1767, and con- 
taining the burying- vaults of the royal family; the 
beautiful modern church of St hlariahilf, with its 
gorgeous p,ainted glass and exquisite wood-carvin <»3 ; 
the round church, or Basilica of St Boniface, with°it 3 
dome resting on 64 monoliths of gray 'Tyrolean 
marble, and resplendent with gold, frescoes, and 
noble vvorks of art; the cruciform-shaped Ludwig 
Kirohb, embellished with Cornelius’s fresco of the 
Last Judgment; and lastly, the Court Chapel of All 
299 '■ 


S.aints, a perfect casket of art-treasures. Among 

S?ieb buildings, a descri],tion of 

which would fill a volume, we can only briefly refer 
to a few of the more notoble; as the theatre, the 
oTff “"^capable of accommod.atin- 

2400 spectatprs ; the post-office; the Buhnies-halte° 
the new palace, including the older royal resi- 
dence, the treasury and oh.apel, antiquarian collec- 
tions, &c. ; and the IConigsbau, designed by Klonze 
in imitation of the Pitti Palace, and built .at a 
cost of 1,250,000 thalers, containing J. Schnon-’s 
frescoes of the Nibelungen ; the Banqueting Halls 
rich in sculpture by Scinvanthaler, and in gr.and 
fresco .and other p.aintings. In the still incomplete 
suburb of Maximilian are situated the old Piiiako- 
thek, or picture-gallery, erected in 1830 by Klenze 
containing 300,000 engravings, 9000 dr.awings, .a 
collection of Etruscan remains, &c. ; .and immedi- 
ately opposite to it, the new Pin.akothek, com- 
pleted in 1853, and devoted to the works of recent 
artists ; the Glyptothek, with its twelve galleries of 
ancient sculpture, and its noble collection of the 
works of the gre.at modem sculptors, as Canova. 
Thorwaldscn, Schadow, &c. Among the gates of 
M., the most beautiful .are the Siegesthor (‘The 
G.ate of Victory ’), designed after Constantine’s tri- 
umphal .arch in the Forum, and the Isarthor with its 
elaborate frescoes. In addition to these .and many 
other buildings intended either solely for the adorn- 
ment of the city, or to serve as depositories for 
works of art, M. possesses numerous scientific, 
htcrarj’, and benevolent institutions, ahke remark- 
.able for the nrclutectiu'.al and artistic beauty of 
their external .appearance, and the liber, al s])irit 
vvhich clmnactorises their internal organisation. The 
library, wliich is enriched by the biblical treasures 
of numerous suppressed monasteries, contains 
about 800,000 volumes, of which 13,000 are incuna- 
bula, with nearly 22,000 hISS. The university, 
with which that of Landshnt was incorporated in 
1826, and now known .as the Ludwig-Maximilian 
University, comprises 5 f.aculties, with a staff of 116 
professors and teachers. In 1876 the number of 
matriculated students attending the university 
was 1203. In association •n-ith it .are numerous 
medical .and other schools, a library containing 
200,000 volumes, aud various museums .and cabinets. 
M. has an ably-conducted obsei-vatory, supplied with 
first-rate instruments by Fraunhofer and Eeichen- 
bach; 3 gymnasia, 4 Latin, 1 normal, various mili- 
tary, professional, polytechnic, and p.arish schools, 
'of which the majority are Catholic; institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and crippled, and for 
female^ orphans, besides numerous hospit.als, asy- 
lums, infant schools, &c. ; an academy of sciences ; 
royal academies of painting, sculpture, music, &o. ; a 
botanic garden, parks, public walks, .and gardens, 
adorned with historic, patriotic, and other monu- 
ments, and designed for the celebration of annual 
and other national fairs and festivals ; spacious ceme- 
teries, &c. M. is mainly indebted to Ludwig 1. for its 
celebrity as a seat of the fine arts, as the greatef num- 
ber of the buildings for which it is now f.amed were 
erected between 1820 and 1850, although, under his 
successors, Maxumli.an II., and Ludwig 'll. (ascended 
the throne in 1864), the progress of the emboUish- 
monts of the city has been continued on an equally 
liberal «cale. M. is somewhat behind m.any lesser 
torvns of Germany in rcg.ard to literary advance- 
ment .and freedom of speculation, while its indus- 
trial activity is also inferior to its state of hioh 
artistic development. It has, however, some emi- 
nently good iron, bronze, and bell foundries, aud is 
famed for its lithographers and engr.avers, and its 
optical, mathematical, and mechanical instrument- 
makers, amongst whom Utzsohneider, Fraunhofer, 
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and Ertl have acquired a ivorld-widc renown, hi. is 
noted for its enormous breweries o! bavarian leer; 
and has some good manufactories for cotton, wool, 
and damask goods, wax-cloth, leather, paper- 
hangings, can-iages, pianos, gold, diver, and steel 
•w.ares, &c. 

Tlio present name of this city cannot be tr.accd 
further than the 12th c., when Henry the Lion 
raised the Villa Muitic/icn from its iwevious obscurity, 
by establishing a mint within its precincts, .and 
rnakin" it the chief emporium for the salt avhich 
was oEtained from Halle and the neighbouring 
districts. In the 13th c., the dukes of the Wittels- 
bach d 3 -nasty selected hi. for their residence, built 
the Ludwigsburg, some parts of whose original 
structure still exist, and surrounded the town with 
avails and other fortified defences. In 1!>27, the old 
tou-n avas nearly destroj’cd by fire, and rebuilt by 
tlie Emperor Liidavig of Bavaria very much on the 
plan aa-hich it still exhibits ; but it avas not till the 


close of last century, when the fortific.ations were 
razed to the ground, that the limits of the town 
were enlarged to any extent. The last fifty arcara 
indeed comprise the true history of M., since within 
that period all its finest buildings haa'o been erected, 
its character as a focus of artistic activity has been 
developed, its population has been more than 
doubled, and its material prosperity augmented in a 
proportionate degree. 

MUNI'CIPAL AKCHITECTUJflE, the style of 
the buildings used for municipal purposes, such as 
town-halls, guild-halls, &c. These were first used 
when the towns of the middle ages rose in import- 
ance, and asserted their freedom. Those of North 
Italy and Belgium were the first to move, and con- 
sequently we find in these coimtries the earliest 
and most important specimens of municipal archi- 
tecture during the middle ages. It is only in the 
‘ free cities ’ oi that epoch that town-halls are found. 
We therefore look for them in v.ain in France or 
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Leather-Sellers’ Hall, London. 


England till the development of industry and know- 
ledge had made the citizens of the largo towns so 
wealthy and important as to enable them to r.aiso 
the municip.al pov.’cr into .an institution. IMicn 
this bcc.ame the case in the 15th and ICth centuries, 
we find in these countries abund.ant instances of 
buildings erected for the use of the guilds and cor- 
porations and the municip.al courts. Manj- of these 
still exist .along with the corponato bodies they 
belong to, especially in London, where the halls are 
frequently of great magnificence, hlany of these 
corporation halls have recently been rebuilt by the 
wealthy bodies they belong to, such as the Fish- 
mongers, Merchant T.aylors, Goldsmiths, and other 
companies. !Municip.al buildings on a Largo scale for 
the use of the town councils and m.agistratcs liavc 
also been recently erected in many of our Largo 
towns, which had quite outgrown their original 
modest buildings ; and now no town of imporf.anco 
is complete without a grc.at tomi-hall for the use of 
the inhabitants. 

Municipal buildings .alw.aj's part.ake of the char- 
acter of the nrcliitccture of the period when they 
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are erected ; thus, we find in Italy that they are of 
the It.ali.an-Gothic stjdo in Como, Padua, Vicenza, 
Venice, Florence, fee., during the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries. In Belgium, during the same 
period, thej' .are of the northern Gothic stjde, and 
are almost the only ro.aUj' fine specimens of the 
civil architecture of the middle ages we possess. 
The Cloth-haU at Ypres, and the town-li.alls of 
Bnisscls, Louvain, Bruges, Oudenarde, &c., the 
Exchange .at Antwerp, and many other markets, 
lodges, ii-alls, &C,, testify to the early importance of 
the municipal institutions in Belgium. 

It is a curious fact, that in France, whore the 
towns became of considerable importance during 
the middle ages, so few municipal buildings remain. 
Tliis arises from the circumstanee, that the rc-sources 
of the early mimicipaliti'es of Fnance were devoted 
to aid the bishops in the erection of the grc.at 
French c.athcdrals, and the townspeople used these 
c.athedrals as their halls of assembly, and even for 
such purposes ns masques and amusements. 

Of the English corpor.ation halls, those which 
remain arc nearly all subsequent to the 14th c.. 
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from whicli time to tlie present there are very 
many ojraraples. The Guild-hall of London is one 
or the earliest. The present buHding Avas begun in 
1411, and was built chiefly by contributions from 
the trades ‘ companies ’ of London. Of the town 
halls recently erected, those of Manchester, Lir-er 
pool, and Leeds are amongst the most important. 

MTTNIGIPA'LITY, MUNICIPAL CORPO- 
RATION (from Lat. munkeps, from miiniis and 
c.y,o.b, one who enjoys the rights of a free citizen), a 
town or city possessed of- certain privileges of local 
rclf-goyornraent ; the governing body in juch a town. 
Municipal institutions originated in the times of the 
Roman empire. The proa-inci.al towns of Italy, 
Avhich were from the first Roman colonics, as .also 
those wliich, after having an independent existence, 
became membsrs of the Roman state, though sub- 
jected to the rule of an imperial governor, -u'cro 
allo wed to enjoy a right of regulating their intcrn.al 
.affairs. A class of the inhabitants called the curia, 
or dccurione% elected tivo ofllcers, called duumviri, 
whose fimctions were supposed to be analogous to 
those of the consuls of the impcrl.al city, .and avho 
exercised a limited jurisdiction, civil .and criminal. 
There was an important functiou.aiy in every muni- 
cipality called the defensor dvUatis, or advocate for 
the city, the protector of the citizens against arbi- 
twary acts on the p.art of the imperhal governor. 
In the later ages of the empire, the Lecurlons 
wore subject to heavy, burdens, not compensated by 
the honour of the position, which led many to endca- 
"vour to shun the office. The municipal system 
decljned ivith the decline of the empire, yet it 
retained vit.ality enough to bo afterwards rcsiisci- 
tat'xl in union with feudalism, and -with the Saxon 
institutions of Britain. Some cities of Italy, Prance, 
and_Gni-many have indeed' derived their present 
magiAtraoy by direct succession from the days of 
imperial Romo, as is notably the case with Colovne. 
The bishop being a shield between the conquerore 
and the conquered, in many cases discharged the 
diitio.s or obtained the functions of tho dtfensor 
civUatk. To the north of the Alps, under the feudal 
system, he became officially tho civil governor of 
tho city, ns tho count was of tho rur.al district. In 
Southern Europe, where foud.alism was loss vigor- 
ous, the lUiinicipalitios retained a large share of free- 
dom and self-government. 

Of the cities of the middle ages, some were 
entirely free j they had, lihe the provincial towns of 
Italy before the extension of the Roman conquests, 
a_ constitution independent of any other powerZ 
Venice, Genoa, Plorence, Hamburg, .and LUbcck, aU 
stood in' tliis position. Next in dignity were tho 
free imperial cities in Germany, which, not bein<» 
comprehended in the dominions of any of the 
princes, were in immediate dependence on the 
empire. Most of these cities rose into import.ance 
in the l-lth c. ; and their liberties and privileges 
were fostered by the Pranconian emperors, to afford 
some counterpoise to tho growing power of the 
immediate nobility, NUrnberg was especially 
celebrated for its stout resistance to tho House of 
Brandenburg, and the successful w.ar which it 
waged with the Franconian nobility. In En-^land 
the more important cities were immediate vassals 
of the crown; the smaller municipalities sometimes 
owned a subject superior, sometimes a greater 
municipality for their overlord. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons, the English burghs were 
subject to the rule of an elective officer, called the 
‘.Rortreve,’ who exercised in burgh functions simi- 
1-ir to those of the shiro-reve in tho shire. The 
Norman conquerors recognised tho .already existing 
prirdloges of the towns by granting them charters 
-lii'jtead of a sliire-reve, a viscount was placed by 


each shire, and a bailiff instead of the 
former elective, officer over each burgh. In th» 
Hrger towns, the bailiff was allowed to assume the 
Norman appeUation of Mayor. The municipal 
franchise seems to have been vested in aU the 
resident and trading inhabitants, who shared in tho 
p-ayment of the local taxes, and performance of 
local duties. Titles to freedom were also recognised 
on the gi-ounds of birth, apprenticeship, mamam 
and sometimes free gift. ° ’ 

In iffi the iMger towns, the trading population 
came to be divided into guilds or trading com- 
p.;inies,_ through membership of which companies 
adnussion was obtained to the francliise. Eventu- 
ally the whole community was enrolled in one or 
other of the guUds, each of which had its property. 
Its by-laws, and its common haU, and the coiumu- 
mty elected the chief officers. It was on the 
wc.althier and more influential inhabitants that 
municipal offices wore generally conferred ; and the 
practice gradually gained ground of these fimction- 
.anes perpetuating their authority -without appe.-!!- 
ing to tho popular suffi-.age. Contentious and 
disputes arose regarding the right of election, and 
eventu.illy the crown threw the weight of its influ- 
ence into the scale of self-elective ruling bodies 
As the gre,;iter municip.alitics grew in strength, we 
find their right recognised to appear in p.arliament 
by means of representatives. The sheriffs were 
considered to have a discretionary power to deter- 
mine which tomis should, and which should not 
hivve thm privilege of representation. Tho sove- 
reigns of the House of Tudor .and Stiuart acquired 
the habit of extending the right of parliamentary 
representation to burghs not in the enjoyment of it 
while at the same time, by granting or renewing to 
them municipal charters, they modeOed tho consti- 
tution of these burghs to a self-elcctivc type aud 
restricted the right of voting in the choice of a 
representative to the governing body. During the 
reign of William HI., Anne, and the earlier 
Georges, the influence of the crown was largely 
employed in calling new municipal corporations 
into existence, wath the view of creating additional 
parliamentary support for the ministiy in power. 
The burghs of Scotland had a history much like 
that of the burghs of England ; their earlier 
charters -were mere recognitions of already existing 
rights, and were granted to tho inhabitants at Large 
In the course of the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
-municipal siiffr.age fell gradually more and more 
into the h.ands of restricted bodies of men, until 
act 1409, c. 5, g.ave to the councils the right of 
appointing their successors, the old and new council 
together electing the office-bearers of the corpora- 
tion. This state of things continued till ISHS, not 
without much compl.aiut. In the Scottish burghs 
the several trades possessed a much more exclumvo’ 
monopoly than in England. Along with the out- 
cry for parliamentary reform arose au outeiy for 
municip.-il reform ; and a separate municipal reform 
act putting an end to tho close system was passed 
for each part of the empire. Tho English act (5 
and G Will. IV. c. 70), entitled ‘An act to provide 
mr the regulation of Jlunicipal Corporations in 
England, conferred the franchise on tho owners 
and occupiers of property within burgh, with certain 
qualifications ns to property, residence, &o.' This 
constituency elected the councillors, and from tho 
body of the councillors the mayor and aldermen 
were chosen. _ Act 32 and 33 Viet. c. 55, limited tho 
requisite period of residence to one year’s occupa- 
Uon, and the ballot -u-as introduced by 35 and 30 
Viot. c. 33, in municipal as in parliamentary elec- 
tions. Act 3 and 4 Will. IV. made an entire change 
in tho mode of electing, councils in Scottish burghs 
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W’liicli already liad a council, and conferred councils 
on burghs avhich had none. A vote was given to 
every OHO who had resided six months in the bur.;h, 
or within seven miles of it, and jiossesscd the 
requisite qualification to exorcise the i>.arliamcntaiy 
franchise : a projicrty qualification .simil.ar to avhat 
conferred the i)arliamentarv fr.inchise being reqiiiied 
in burghs that did not send or contribnle-to .eend a 
member to parliament. The Munioip.al Elections 
Amendment Act (Scotland) ISOS, has placed the 
municiiial franchise in the hands of .all registered 
voters to return a member of parliament, and in the 
case of burghs not reiircicnted in parliament, in the 
hands of all pLr.->ons possessing similar property 
qualifications ; and act .*>.'1 and .'1 1 Viet. c. has 
provided for the cbt.ablishment of_ a municip.al 
register in burghs not rciiresented in jiarliament. 
An excmjition, under 1! and d Will. IV. c. 70, of nine 
small burghs from the operation of the new system 
lias been done .aw.ay with. Towii-comicillor.s must be 
electors residing in or carrying on bnsine.ss in the 
bnrgli. They remain in olllce tliree years, and elect 
fniin their own iiiiniber the provo-tt and bailic.s. 
The English act of V'lll. It"^. abolishcil the exclnsivo 
jirivilog'es of the gtiiMs, but the-e monoiinlics con- 
timied'in Scotlaml till Is.'i'.), when they were swept 
away by 9 and III \'iot. c. 17. The Irish tnimicipal 
Fvstein, which li.id b. on imported reaely-iinde from 
England, w.as assinul.ited to the altered English 
system by fl and -I \'Kt, e. Ins'. 

MU'KIMEXl’-IIOUSE, a strong fire-proof 
nip'irtmcnt or building suited to ci*iitaiii archives, 
p.aiiers, and other v.ihiabUs. 

JIU'N.TEET (lUthia ronfi/ofm or mntijt'Ui), a 
species of Madder (q. v.), of wliicii the root yields 
ail e.xccllcnt red <lye. The jdaiit diireni from the 
common madder ti’i its more di.stinotly quadrangu- 
lar stem, its cordatc-obloiig leavc.s commonly in 
fours, and its rod berriej. It is a iiativo of India, 
Cliina, .Tapan, Ci iitral .\sia, ainl Siberia. The root 
has long been used iii India as adbrdiiig a red dye; 
ami is 'now an artiele of export to Europe, .as .a 
substitute for madder. 

JIU'N.STEn, the largest of the four jiroviiiec.s 
of Ireland, occiqiies the tontli wct, and is bounded 
on the N. by Conii.aiiglit, on the E. by Leinster, 
and on the \V. and .S. hy the Atlantic. It contains 
tlio six counties of Clare, Corh, Kerry, IjimerieU, 
'Tipperary, and W.itertnnl, and the country is 
<lt.scribed iimler thebe Innil'e Area, C,0CI,.”i79 
statute acres. 'Tim ]i(ipul.atioii of the jiroviiioe, 
stliicii in ISII sva.s Iiiglier than that of .any of the 
other provinces, w.ai Hlmnii to be, in 1671, 1,.'>1I9,-1S.'>, 
or •1.'>!l,7'b'i less th.aii that of l ister, now the most 
jioiniloiis of the pioviiiei-. 

SIUK.STEIt, chief town of the district of the 
oanie name, as svi II ns e.ipital ol .all Westph ili.a, is 
situated in .'ll' .a.'i N. lat , and 7' -In E. loii".. at 
tile coiilUiciice o[ the Aa with the Mmisler C.uial, 
(J.'i miles iiortli-e.vit of Diisseldorf. 'The pojnil.a- 
tioii in 1S71 w'.as 21,Sl.'i ; in 167.'>, .‘ir>,.73d. M., 

wliicli is a bishopric, and tlie se.at of a military 
council, a high court of ajipcal, and other goveni- 
nieiital tribunals, is one of the li.aiidsoinest towais of 
Wc.stplmlia, retaining numerous remains of medi- 
cv.al arcliitcctlire, wliosc quaint pictiirc'qiiencss is 
enhanced by tlic numerous trees niul shady allfos, 
ly wliicli tlie squares ami streets are ornamented. 
Among its M clmrclies, of wliicli tlio majority are 
C.atliolie,tlic most noteworthy arc the c.atbcdm], built 
between the Kith and l.'ith cciilurie.s, and desjioiled 
of all its iiitcmal decorations by the An.abaptists ; 
Our Lady’s Cimrcli, w-illt its noble tower ; the 
splendid Gotliio cliurch of St Lambert, in the 
markct-phace, finished in the 13tb c., on the tower 
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of wbtcli may still bo scon the three iron c.ages in 
which the bodies of the Anah.aptist Ic.aders, .John of 
Leyden, Knipperdolling, and ICrcchting, were sns- 
peiided, after tliey had suffered the most homhle 
martyrdom ; and the church dodio.ated to St Lud- 
gerus, the first bishop of JI., with its singidar 
round tower, siinnoniitcd by an octagonal lantern. 
The Gothic town-hall ]iossossc3 historical interest 
in being the spot .at wliieh, in IG-IS, the Peace of 
AVestphalia was signed in a large hall, which has 
lately been restored, and- which contains portraits 
of all Iho ambassadors who wore parties to the 
treaty. 'TIio palace, built in 17G7, is bummnded by 
fine jilcasure-grouiids, including liorticultur.al and 
bot.anie.al gardens, connected with tlie academy ; 
and these, with the ramp.art?. avliicli, since the Seven 
Yc.ars’ AVar, h.ave been converted into public w.alks, 
form a great attraction to the city. INI. is well jiro- 
vided with institutions of cliarity .and beiievoleiico. 
Tile old Catholic university of JI. was dismembered 
in ISIS, and its funds ap])ortioncd to other educa- 
tional establishments ; and the present academy, 
which comiirises a Catholic theological and a idiilo- 
sophic.al faculty, is now the jiriucipal school. It has 
a library of 50,000 voliiincs, a natur.al history 
ninseiim, and various coltcclioiis of art .and .antiquity 
connected with it. M. has one gymnasium, a nonmal 
school for fem.alo Ic.achers, and a number of towai 
schools. 'The industrial products of Jil. iiiohido 
leather, woollen fabrics, tlire.ad, st.arcli, and sugar, 
besides which there are good c.arrlagc manufactories, 
hroweries, ami distilleries. 'TIio trade is limited to 
the produce of the country, the iirineipal of which 
are the noted AA'c-stjiIialian li.am .and .'.amsages. 

M. w.as liiiowii under tlic name of Miiiiigardevordo 
in tho time of Cliarlcniagiie, who, in 791, appointed 
it .as the sec of the new hislioji of tlie .Saxons, SL Lud- 
gerns. 'Tow.arils tlic middle of tho 11th c., a mon- 
astery W'.as founded on tho spot, which in course of 
time derived its present name from its vicinity to tho 
iiiinster, or monastery. In the ]2tli c., tho hisliojirie 
w.as elevated into a princijality of the cmiiire. 
Til the Lull c., tlie city W'.as incorporated in the 
JInnsc.atio League; .and in 1.",'I2, it declared its .adlie- 
sion to tho lleformed faith, nolwitlist.amling tho 
violent oiqiositioii of the chapter. Uuiiiig the ye.irs 
iri.'t.J amt LA.’iG, M. w.as tlio scene of the violent 
politico-religious moveiiioiit of tlic Anahipti.-ts, 
when tho excesses of tlie.so pretended reformers 
worked a violent reaction in the minds of tlic ])eople, 
which had the effect of restoring the ]ire=tige of tlio 
eiiiseop.al power ; .and .altliougli the citizens occ.asion- 
nily ni.ade good their ntfempted aeis of opposition to 
their spiritual riilei-s, they were finally rcdiieud to 
Mihmission under Eisliop Cliristnplier Boriihard of 
St Cl.all, who having, in IGfi'2, built a strong citadel 
within tlic city, transferred the episcop.al place of 
residence tliilher from Koe.sfeld, where it Iiad been 
cst.ablislicd by earlier bislunis. In tlic Seven Yc.ars’ 
AA'.ar, M. w.as rci.e.atedly besieged and taken ly liotli 
tlio belligerent parties. 'Tlio bishopric of JiI., wliieh 
since 1719 had been merged in the .arclibisbopric 
of Cologne, altliougb it retained a spcci.al form of 
government, w.as sconl.ariscd in 1803, .and divided 
among various royal houses ; but Rubscquontly 
shared in the common fate of other German pro- 
x'inccs, and w.as for a time incoriiorated witli Franco. 
'The Congress of Vienna gave tho greater part of 
the princiliality to Prussia, a small portion being 
apportioned to the House of Oldciibiirg, whilo 
liniiovcr acquired possession of tho Minister tcixi- 
tories of the mediatised Dultcs of Aremhcrg. 

jMU'N'TJAK {Ccirus vtunfjac, Cervtilus vagi- 
nalis, or iSliiloccru.i mnnljac), a species of deer, 
abundant in J.av.a, Suiii.atr.a, and other isl.ands of the 
same region. It is .about ouc-lifth larger than the 




ri'obuek, ■n-fiicli it considerably resembles in form. 
Tlie horns are remarkable, as there springs from the 
comimn Ijase of each an additio;ial horn, which is 
abont an inch and a half in length; the principal 
horn, which is simple, curved, and pointed, being 
about five inches in length. The fem.ale h.is no 
horns. The m.ale has large canine teeth or tusks. 



which also are wanting in the female. — ^Allied species 
are found in India atid China. 

hrijyZEIl, Tnoju-S, one of the lo.aders of the 
Anab.ajitists (q. v.), was born at Stolbcrg, in the Harz, 
took his degree at Wittenbeft .as Master of Arts, and 
for some time preached the doctrines of the Eefor- 
mation in Zwick.au and other places. Ere long, 
however, he adopted mj-stic adows, .and decl.aimcd 
against what he c.alled the ‘ sendlo, litenal, and half ’ 
measures of the Eoformers, requiring a radical refor- 
ination both in church and state according to his 
‘ inward light.’ . He proclaimed .an entire com- 
munity of goods, and incited the popidace to 
plunder the houses of the wo.althy. Muhlhauseu 
fell for a time under his savay, .and that of another 
fanatic named Pfeifer, avho joined him. lie took .an 
active pai-Kin the Peasant War, and inil.amcd the 
spirits of the insurgents by the avildest speeches .and 
songs ; but they avere utterly dofc.atod on 15th M.ay 
1525, after a severe conflict, at Frankonhansen, by 
the Elector J ohn and Duke George of S.axony, the 
Eandgr.ave of Hesse, and the Duke of Brunsm'ck. 
M. fled, but av.as taken and carried to MUlilhausen, 
where he u'.as beheaded along with Pfeifer and a 
number of others. Ho shewed no dignity or courage 
in the closing scenes of his life. Sec Strobel’s LdTcn 
Schriflm vnd Lchrcn Thom. Munzer's (Niirnb. 1795) ; 
Seidera.ann’s Thom. Munzer (Dresd. .and Leips. 1842) ; 
and Heinrich Leo in the Evanncll^che Kirmcnzalunq 
(Berk 1S5G). 

MUHiE'lSrA, a genus of m.al.acopterous fishes, of 
those to avhich the name Eel is commonly given, 
the whole of the cols being sometimes included in 
the family jlPuramidir. See Ell. The true ilfitrirn® 
haa-c no fins, except the dors.al and anal, avhich 
are low and fleshy. They haa’o one row' of sh.arp 
teeth in each jaav. The head is a-ery large, .and 
the jaaa'S are moa-ed with grc.at power. The IvL of 
the Eomans, or Munnv [M. hdena), abounds in the 
jMediterranean, and is sometimes of large size, four 
feet or more in length, golden yellow in front, and 
purple toav.ards the tail, be.autifully banded and 
mottled. It is much thicker in proportion to its 


length th,an any of the fresh- water cels. Its flesh 
is white and highly esteemed. It prefers s.alt-aa-ater, 



but can accommod.ate itself to a fresh-water pond. 
Tlie ancient Eomans kept and fed it in via-aria. 
The storj' of Vedius Pollio feeding his murmnas 
with offending shaa’es is avell knoavn. This JI. has 
been caught on the British shores, but a’ory rarely. 

Allied to the genus M. is the genus Sidera, found 
in the Pacific. 

MURAL CROWX, in Heraldry, a crown in 
the form of the top of a circular toaver, masoned and 
embattled. It is mc.ant to represent the croavn 
avhich aa’.as given by the Eomans ns a mark of dis- 
tinction to the soldier avho first mounted the avails 
of a besieged toavn, and fixed there the st.andard of 
the army. A mural croaan supporting the crest, in 
place of a wreath, occurs in 
the achioa'oments of several 
of the English nobility, and 
in various grants of arms 
made in the early part of 
the present century to Mural Crown, 
officers who had distinguished 

themsoh'es in the avar. Viscount Beresford, in con- 
sequence of his gallantry at the b.attle of Albuera, 
obtained .as crest, issumg out of a raur.al crown, a 
dr.agon’s head with its neck pierced through by a 
broken spear, the head of the spe.ar point downw.ards 
being held in the mouth of the dr.agon. 

MURAT, JoAdiDi, king of Naples, avas the son 
of an innkeeper .at La Bastidc-Fortunihre, nc.ar 
C.ahors, in France, and avas born there 25th jiaroh 
17C7 or 1768. He was at first intended for the 
]iricstliood, and aotu.aUy commenced the study of 
theology and canon law .at Toulouse, but entered 
the army, and being threatened with punishment 
for insubordination, deserted, and after spending 
some time at home, proceeded to Paris, where, it is 
said, he was for some time a waiter at a cafG, but 
soon obtained admission into the Constitutional 
Guard of Louis XVI. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he was made a sub-lieutenant in a 
cav.alry regiment. His g.allantry and exti'erae 
repubUoanism soon won him the rank of colonel 
He attached himself closely to Bomaparte, under 
whom he served in Italy and in Egypt, signalising 
himself in many battles ; rose to the rank of a 
general of division (1799) ; returned with Bona- 
p.arte to J'ranco ; and rendered him most important 
assistance on the 18th Bramaire, by Aspers- 
ing the Council of Five Hundred at St Cloud. 
Bonaparte now intrusted liim with the command 
of the Considar Guard, and gave him his youngest 
sister, Caroline, in marriage. M. commanded tho 
cavalry at Marengo, where he greatly distinguished 
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himself. On the estnhlishment of the French Empire, 
he TOs loaded with honours. Ho continued to com- 
mand the cav.alry in the armies led hj’ the Emperor, 
.and contributed not a littio to the victory at Atister- 
litz, .and to many other a-ictories. In ISOG, the 
newly-erected grand duchy of Berg (q. v.) w.as 
bestovred upon him. On 1st August ISOS, he was 
procl.aimcd Wng of the Two Sicilies by the style of 
Joachim I. Hapolcon. He took possession of Naples, 
but the Bourbons, through the suiiport of Britain, 
retained Sicily. 

M. possessed the qualities requisite for a general 
of cavalry rather than those of a king. Ho was 
vorj' deficient in politic.al sldU and energy ; but by 
the modor.ation of his government, he won the 
hearts of his subjects. Eh'cn his love of pomp and 
show, and the thoatric.al splendour of his equip- 
ment, which were a subject of mirth in Fnance and 
Germany, r.ather gratilied tho Ne.apolit.ans. He 
endured with difficulty tho 5'oko of N.apoleon, which 
left him littio but the outward show of ro3'alty. 
In tho expedition against Russia, ho commanded 
tho whole cavalry, but on its failure, he returned 
to Naples, anxious and discontented. Ho joined 
the French army again in 1813, but after the battle 
of Leipzig, withdrew to his own dominions, deter- 
mined on breaking tho French fetters with which 
ho w.as boimd. Ho concluded a treaty with Austria, 
and a truce with tho British admiral, and promised 
tho .allies an aiixiliary corps. Ho hcsit.ated, how- 
ever, even after his new course seemed to have been 
docisivelj- adopted; aud finding his position insecure 
after Najioleon's overthrow, ho entered into private 
communications with him at Elb.a. On the 
Emiieror'a return to Franco, M. placed himself at 
tho head of an armj’ of 40,000 men, and com- 
menced a hasty war .against Austri.a. Ho was 
defeated .at Ferrara, 12tii April 1815, and again 
at TolenUno, 2d Maj’. IVith a few horsemen ho 
flod to N.aplcs, where .all w.as insurrection and com- 
motion ; llicnco to tho island of Ischia, mid found 
his way to Franco, whilst his wife and childi-cn 
took refuge in tho British fleet. After Napoleon’s 
fin.al overthrow, ho found refuge in Corsica, from 
which ho proceeded in a foolhardy manner with 
I a few followers to tho coast of Naples, anil pro- 
claimed himself king and liberator, but was pre- 
I Bontly taken jirisoncr, and after trial bj- a court- 
I martial, w.as shot in a hall of the castle of Rizzo, 

( on 13th October 1815. See LGon.ard Gallais, ///.doirc 
i dc Joachim Mural (Paris, 1828), and Coletta, 
Hinloire dcs Six di.ruicr3 muis dc ta Vie dc Joachim 
Murat (Paris, 1821). His widow assumed the 
title of Countess of Lipona, and resided in the 
neighbourhood of Trieste, where slio died in 1839. 
His two sons went to tho United States, where 
tho elder, Natollos Aciiillc JIurat, settled in 
Florida, and jmbhshcd a number of works on the 
constitution and politics of his adopted countrj'. 
He died 16th April 1847. The j’ounger, N.aroLCox 
Luciex CnARLES, married an zVmcrican lady in 1827, 
but Buflered several reverses in fortune, and Madame 
Jlurat was obliged to open a boarding-school for 
tho support of herself and her husband. Twice he 
attempted to return to Franco secretly (in 1837 aud 
1814), but failed on both occasions. The Revolu- 
tion of 1848, however, opened tho country to 
him. Ho attached himself closelj’ to Prince Louis 
N.apoleon ; and was in 1849 French Amb.assador 
Extraordinary at 'Turin. In 1852 ho was made a 
senator ; and in 1853 be received tho title of prince. 
The Italian revolution appeared to present some 
chanees for him, but nothing came of these. He 
was made prisoner bj' tho Germans at Metz in 1870. 

MURATORI, Ludovico Antonio, a celebrated 
antiquary and historian, was bom at Vignola, in 


tho duchy of Modena, October 21, 1072. From a 
very c.arly period, his predilection for historical and 
literary pursuits began to manifest itself; and, 
having entered into holj'- orders, without, hoivover, 
accepting any eoolesiastic.al office, his life was devoted 
partlj" to the literature of his profession, but mainly 
to resc.arches in history, both sacred and profane, 
cspeciaUy the history of his native country. In his 
22d j'car, he was appointed one of the librari.ans of 
the Ambrosian Library at Mil.an, a post which has 
since received equal celebrity from, a successor not 
unworthy of tho fame of M., the iUustrious Angelo 
Mai (q. v.). Here he gave to the world his first pub- 
lication, a collection of inedited Greek and Latin 
fragments, under the titles of Anccdola Grccca and 
Aiiecdota Latina. But his most important labours ( 
were reserved for tho capital of his n.ative duchy, 
whither, in 1700, he was rec.allcd by the Duke of 
Modena, to take charge of the celebrated D’Este 
Library, and of tho ducal archives ; his only eccle- 
siastical preferment being that of provost of the 
church of St Mary, at Pompos.a. From the date 
of his return to Modena, JI. began to devote himself 
more exclusively to It.alian histoijg cspeciaUy to 
the history of mediov.al It.aly; and his labours in 
this dep.artment extended over the gi-c.ater part of 
his life. It w.as not until the yc.ar 1723 that tho 
first volumo of his gre.at coUcclion, Benim Itali- 
carttm Scriplores, appo.arcd, and tho work proceeded 
at regular interwals for nearly thirty j’cars, tho last 
of the twenty-eight folio volumes which compose 
it bc.aring the date of 1761. This immense publica- 
tion, which was produced by the joint contributions 
of the princes and higher nobilitj’ of Italj*, embraces 
a range from tho 5th to tho ICth c., and contains 
aU tho chronicles of Italy during that vast period, 
illustrated with commentaries and critical notices. 

It was accompanied by a collection of dissert.ations 
illustrative of tho religious, litorarj', social, political, 
roilit.ary, and commercial relations of tho sever.al 
states of Italy during tho period, in 0 vols. folio, 
1738 — 17-12, a work which, although far from being 
exempt from errors, is still regarded ns a treasure- 
house of mediov.al antiquities. While engaged in 
these prodigious Labours, M. c.arricd on an active 
literary correspondence with tho scholars of the 
various countries of Europe, and contributed essaj’s 
not unfrcquontli’ to tho prmcipal historical -and liter- 
arj’ academics, of most of wluch ho was a member. 
He was tho first, moreover, to undertake a general 
Historj- of It.aly from the commencement of the 
vu]g.ar era dawn to his own time. It is in 12 
vols. 4to, and still retains its value as a book of 
reference, having been continued bj* Coppi dou-n 
to the ye.ar 1819. In his c.apacity of archivist of 
tho Dulio of Modena, ho compiled, in two vols. 
folio, the Antiquities of the crMste I'amil)/ (1710 — 
1740), as weU ns a series of historic.al and polcmic.al 
trc.ariscs on cert.ain territorial questions in dispute 
between tho House of hlodcna and the court of 
Rome. To the department of classic.al scholai-ship, 
JL’s collection of Inscriptions (C vols. folio, 17S9 — 
17-13), which, in this point of v-iow, was a necessary 
supplement to the collection of Grutcr and the other 
antiquaries who had preceded him, is still aclmow- 
Icdgcd ns a most important contribution ; and he 
has also left works of standard merit in the depart- 
ments of jurisprudence, of litcr.aiy criticism, of 
poetry, of biogr.aphj^ and even of the history of 
medical science. In tho studies of his own pro- 
fesrion, as well liturgic.al and historical, as dogmati- 
c.al and even ascetical, M., although he did not 
follow tho method of the schools, was hardly less 
distinguished than if ho had made these the pursuit 
of his life. Some of his opinions were regarded 
with disfavour, if not directly condemned ; but his 


I vinclicafion o£ himself, addressed to the learned 
I Pope Benedict XIV., drew forth a warm and 
^ honoiirahlo testimony to tho uprightness of his 
! motives, -which, without approving of the opinions 
i to which exception had been taken, declared them 
I ■‘^ree from tho imputation of being conti-ary either to 
, tho doctrine or to the discipline of the church, 
i Although hL’s life was essentially that of a scliol.ar, 

I yet liis e.xaotness in discharging tho duties of a 
, parish priest was beyond all praise, .and several 
I of tho existing charit.ablo institutions of Pomposa 
I were founded by him. He died at Modena, 
j Jainiary 2S, 1750, in his 7Sth yo.ar. -“His worlcs, 
j which it would be tedious to emimer.ate in full 
detail, fill 4C a-olumes in folio, 34 in 4to, 13 in 8vo, 
and many more in 12mo. Some of these are 
I posthumous, 0nd were published by his nephew, 
G. F. Mur.atori, from whom we also have a life of his 
distinguished uncle, in 4to, jirinted .at Omer, 175S. 
j JIURCHISOH, Sir. Podertck Ijipev, geologist 
.and geogr.apher, was born at Tarradale, Poss-shire, 
in 1792. Ho was educated at the Gr.ammar-school, 
Durh.am, and -having a bias for military life, next 
studied at the hlilitary College, Marlow. He 
entered the army at an e.arly age, .and ser\’ed as 
an officer in the 3Gth -Eegimont in Spain and 
Portugal. He was placed on the st.alf of bis 
imole, Gonenal Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
then obtained a captaincy in the Cth Dragoons. 
Quitting tho army in ISIO, he devoted himself to 
science — more especially to geology. He .afterwards 
travelled iu various parts of tho globe. He found 
tho same sedimontar}- str.’.ta lying in the earth’s 
crust beneath tlie old red sandstone in the moun- 
tainous regions of Korw.ay and Sweden, in the vast 
and distant provinces of the Eussian empire, and 
.also in America. Tlie residt of his investig.ations 
was tho discovery and establishment of tho Slurian 
sy.stem, which won for him the Copley Medal of 
the-Eoy.al Society, and European reputation as 
a geologist. His subsequent exposition of the 
Devonian, Poimian, and Laurentian systems in- 
cre.ased and confirmed his reput.ation. He explored 
several parts of Germany, Poland, and the Car- 
pathians ; and in 1S40 he commenced a geological 
survey of the Eussian empire, under tho counten- 
ance oL tho imperial government. M. de Verneuil 
was associated with him in this great work, com- 
pleted in 1S45. Struck with tho resemblance iu 
gcologic.al structure between tho Hr.al Mountains 
and the Australian chain, hi., in his anniversarv 
address in 1844, first predicted the disooveiyof gold' 
in Austra'Ua. In 1S4G, six years before that met.al 
was practically worked, he addressed a letter to tho 
President of the Eoy.al Geologic.al Society of Cora- 
w.an, inciting the unemployed Cornish tin-minei-s to 
emigrate and dig for gold in Australia. He w.as 
elected President of tho British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1S4G ; President of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society in 1844 and 1845 ; was 
re-elected m 1857, and continued to hold that post 
till 1870, -udion he was compelled to resign it by jiar- 
alysis. His anniversary addresses to the geographers 
were of grc.at interest and value. Perhaps no man 
of the present century’’ has done more to promote 
geogr.aphical soicnco at home, and Idndle tho spirit 
of adventure among those engaged in Arctic explora- 
I tion on the one hand, and Afric.an discovery on tho 
other. In 185.5, he succeeded Sir H. Do la Bccho in 
the office of Director of tho Museum of Pnactical 
Geology. Ho was a D.C.L. of Oxford, LHD. of 
Cambridge, and a Vice-president of tho Eoyal 
Society. Ho w.as kiiighted in 1840, made K.C.B, in 
18o3, and a baronet in 1863. Prom the Emperor of 
Eussia ho received the Grand Cross of St Anne, and 
also that of St Stanislaus. He died 22d October 


1871. The greater portion of his contributions to 
science were published in the Transactions of the 
Geological and other Societies. His principal works 
were The Silurian (1S3G) ; The Geology ofjlnssia in 
Europe and the Ural Mountains, in 1845 (2d ed. 
1853). He .also published volumes on the Tertiary 
Deposits of Dower Styria, etc. (1830), the Geology of 
Cheltenham (1834), &c. — See Life of Sir Doderieh M. 
bj’ Arch. Geikie, LL.D. (1875), and obitu.ary notice 
by Sir Henry Eawlinson in Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xvi. No. 4. 

MHECHISO'NIA, a genus of fossil gasteropodous 
mollusca belonging to the family Haliotidce, and so 
named in honour of Sir E. I. Mm-chison. The genus 
consists of at least 50 species, all which are charac- 
teristic of the Palmozoic roclcs, occurring in the 
series from the Lower Silurian up to the Permian. 
The shell differs from the large genus Pleurotomaria 
only in being very much elongated. Lilce it, the 
whorls are sculptm-cd and zoned, the aperture is 
channelled in front, and the outer lip is deeply 
notched. 

MIT'ECIA, a former province of Spain, now sub- 
divided into the smaller provinces of Albacete and 
Murcia, is situated in the south-east of the peninsula. 
It is bounded on the N. by New Castile, on tho E, 
by Valencia, on the S. by the Mediterranean, and 
on the W. by Granada, Andalusia, and New Castile. 
Area, 10,311 sq. m. Pop. (1870) CG0,040 (of modern 
province, 430,OG7). In tho N.-E., the pro'vince is 
p.artly level; but in tho S.-W., it is composed of 
peat valleys, high plate.aus, and mountain ranges. 
The co.ast comprises stretches of desert. The prin- 
cipal river is the Segura, which flows through the 
middle of the province from W. to E. On the whole, 
M. is not very productive, and never ■will be, 
on account of tho failure of avater, partly c.aused 
by tho destruction of the forests. The only fertile 
districts are tho valleys of tho Segura, and the side- 
a’alleys of Lorca, Albacete, Chinchilla, and Almnnsa. 
Tho Esparto avastes have remained uncultivated 
since the banishment of the Moriscoes in ICIO ; and 
the c.anal of M, which is intended to irrigate the 
arid Campo de Cartagena, is not yet finished. M. is 
one of the most thinly peopled districts of Spain. 
The north yields wheat and barley; the south, 
maize, fruits, ■wine, oU, silk, and hemp. Goats, 

! sheep, and swine arc reared in gre.at numbers. In 
metals, salt, and mineral springs, M. is abundant ; 
it has also many smolting-worlm for iron, lead, and 
cojiper ores, brimstone and alum. Tho roads, how- 
ever, are in the most avretched condition, and 
industry in general is still in a backward state. 
The province was frightfully devastated by a great 
c.artbnuake, 18 — 21 Alarch 1829. M. avas con- 
quered by the Arabs in 711; after the fall of the 
califate of Cordova, it boc.ame an independent Arab 
kingdom, but, six years afterwards, was subjugated 
by King Ferdinand HI. of Castile in 1241. 

MHECIA (the Eoman Murgi), a large, important, 
and ancient town of Spain, capital of the province 
of the same name, on tho left bank of the Segura, 
and nc.ar the junction of that river avith the San- 
goncra, 50 miles south-west of Alicauto. It stands 
iu the midst of a beautiful and luxuri.antly produc- 
tive Imerta or garden, 16 miles in length, and from 
7 to 8 miles -wide. This huerta forms a portion of 
what is called the a’ale of M. ; is well watered, has 
a bright green appearance even in ■winter ; produces 
avheat, fiax, iiulse, and vegetables, and grows innu- 
merable mulbeny, orange, fig, and palm trees. The 
streets of M, are narroav but clean, and tho houses 
are g.audll}' painted in pink and yellow. Its 
squares are filled avith c)q)ress, orange, lemon, and 
other southern trees. It is the see of a bishop 
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EufTra^an to Toledo ; tlio cathedral is Eunnounted 
by a tower bc^im in 1522, completed in 170G, and 
cro\vnc(l by a dome from whicli a ina^iificcnt view 
is obtained.^ The citj' contains few objects of 
fine art, a circumstance which is accounted for hy 
the fact that, on the occaMon of its bIc^o by 
Sebastiani, that general, after jiromiHing that persons 
and jiropcity aliould be respected, ent(Wd the town 
23d Ajiril IHIO, and rilled it of its wealth and art- 
treasure-?. Silica, linens, baskets, mats, and cordage 
are manufacturc(l, and oibmills, tanneries, and other 
worlca arc in operation. Top. 

iMURDEU is the crime of hilling a hnman being 
of malice aforcthonght, and is juunshablc with deatli. 
It is immaterial wliat incatis are employed to eflect 
the ohject, Rlachstone says tliat the name of innr* 
dor, as a crime, was aneientlv applied only to the 
Boeivt killing of another, which tho wonl moinia 
cignilici in I lie Teutonic language. And among tin* 
ancient Ooths in Sweden and Denmark, the whole 
vill or neighhourliood was punished for tin* crime, if 
the murderer was not jliscuvered. Murder is definc<l 
by Coke thus: ‘When a person of Bound im*mory 
and di«crition unlawfully killelh any reasonable 
civattire in being, and under tlie Iiing’a peac<*, with 
malice aforethought, either (Xpre-i or im]>IiMl.’ 
Almo t ever>' woid in this deliiution ban been the 
iubjicl of di'^cu- uon m tlu* numeroin ca- --s that 
havi' occurred in the law-court’, 'i'he murderer 
mud he of rtMind in'-m<iry or disrretion ; i. e., he 
mil' t In* at baet I I in of a^e, .and not a Imintio 
or idiot. 'I’iie act mn .1 In- d-me unlawfully, i. e., it 
must not 1"' m ; ■ If drf* no*-, or fiom otluT jnstitialde 
c.au-e. 'I'lie pT''>n Kilk-d mtrt be a leeonable 
creature, and b'-nci- killing a ebikl in tin* wmiib is 
not imirder, but is pum haljle m anotin r wav (‘-■ee 
i Im'am Til ■ 1 ’ eiUia! tiling m murder IS that 

it b" done inabcioii ly and d< liln-ratoly ; and h-nci*, 
in ea'.'i of Iiot bl lo.i and Bculilm the oireiie.- is 
goji. nilly inamdaiU'liler <.nly. Killing bv dn-dling 
is dun mnitb-r. for it i » <leb’berat<*. It is not n-*c»-.. 
lary, in njd'r to cn-iitute murder, that tin* mnr* 
(b'nr lull the nun le* intomUd, provided In* bad a 
delib- rat'* dt ign to riouder uum* one. 'J’liti.s, if 
one : bo'tts at A, and run ■ i bun, but lull t It, tbi i 
is liuiid* r, b'‘c.an‘" of tie* previous ft lonioiis intent, 
y.bieb tli“ law tr.aii'f'-ri from one to tie* otb* r. So 
if oil'* layi pni (in for aiel I>, again* t ^^hoI;l tin* 
jjf'i' o;t'T Im'I no filontous intuit, tak**i it, and is 
hilled. Him u innnh r. rornn rlv, m Kngl.unl, the 
Ibn'‘lit (>{ (’kr-y (<j. % ) v.ai allowed in ea" i of 
murder, till it v..vi alntb-ded by 7 and S Deo. IV. 
c. 2't. The only t c nt* lu''* on innnU rcr.* i » now d'-atli, 
avliicdi ii carru d <nit by lianging. I'ornnTlv, tie* 
iiiuriltrir *.\as dirtcUd aft* r d'-atb to be hung on 
a^ gibb« t in cluins inur the plats* tif the crime. 
1 ornurly, a^'^, <li' *Lcti"M v..is addtd as pait of the 
t ' ntoiice, and the e\t cuti'Ui was to take plae.- on th«* 
day iie\t but one afl's* : ent''nee. Ib.L now an int* rv.il 
af a foitni'dit uuially takei place, and the body is 
buried in the jtreeincti of llie jtrron. Att'-mpti 
to murder wa re until rtccnlly piinishsble in Knglaml 
lik'* cajiital f'dony ; but now attuiijdi to innrdt.rare 
jiunisbable tjidy with penal ceivitudo fur life, or for 
not le i than three yi.iiv. 

IMU'Kl'X, a Liiinreaii genus of gasterojmdous 
inoibr'cs, of wliieb lias now* been formed the f.amily 
jlfifnW'kr, belonging to the order I^^fini^jnnir/iif'fa 
of Cu\i'r. 3'he rexes are distinct; the animal lias 
a bros'l foot,oftc-n much CNpanded; the eyes are not 
on rlalks ; the idieli has a rtraiglit canal in front, often 
prolongisl tbrnngb ]iart of a very long beak ; no canal 
beliind. 3'he J/tn'i'-it/fr all j>rey on other InolIn‘:e'^ 
boring tbrongh the i bolls with their hard-toolheil 
jirobo cis. The name Rock-siii:ll ia often given 


to m.iny species of ; and some, from the length 
of tho beak, arc called Woodcock-shell. Some 
liave tho .shell beset w’itli long and regularly arranged 
.spines. The whorls of tho shell 'arc marked -with 
ridges, or vario’.-^. Some species of M. arc found on 
the British coasts. Species arc found in all parts of 



Woodcock-Shcdl {^^^lrc.c tcnui^pina). 


the world ; the largest .are Iropic.al. The ancients 
obl.iined their jinrple dye (see 'rviiiAK rcnrLr) from 
Bpi'cies of M.. p.articularly J/. tninrnli/<i and M. hnni- 
<lnrU. The Vi:.s*i*s Come of the Indian seas is M, 
.a very d«licatc and be.autifiil Bhell, with 
man^* long thin rjunc-s. Fus-iil ^^ur^('i'{<T. arc niimc* 
rolls, but arc fcarcely found in any formation older 
than the eocene tertiary. 

MUIUyXIDl', Pnrpurato of Ammonia, or Roman 
Purph*, a curions colouring matter obtained from 
gunnu. It is niinilar to tlio }mrplo dye or 'J’yrian 
jmrplo (d the nneieiils, which was made from a 
Bp‘'ei' 1 of Murtr — hence its name. Miirc.xido is 
a prtulurt of uric acid, and as tliin exists in ahun* 
dance, and in a very free state, in gnano, that 
mat' rial has been found one of the bc.st rourccs 
fnun which to obtain it One J^^occ^:; used by 
Mr Rnmii'-y of Mancbeder, the chief manu- 
faoturrr of this material, to produce mmvxide, is 
to di* -olve uric aetil in dilute nitric acid, and aft«T 
evaporating for .••ome time at a temperature a little 
i>ln»rt of boiling, whil't still hot, to add a .‘light 
exce'M of ammonia. 'I’wo coinjiounds aio foimed 
by this proe* “*i, Alloxan and .Mlovantin, and their 
mutual 1 . action on ea<*li olh' r n'sults in tho forma* 
tioii of tho boaiitiful minute green m'^lallie-hu tred 
ery-*takof imirexiilo, which, in combination witli some 
of tho comi>ound ! ru’ load and inercury, yi'dd ino^t 
brilliant red and purph* dye« 3’iie lue or muioxide 
was becoming extonsive until the di-^ovory of the 
aniliin* colour’, the greatu* brillianev of which has 
eln cIumI its employment. Mnrexido is used in print- 
ing both cotton and f-ilk goods, which, under tlio 
iiaiin* of the * Jbnnan-pnrple f>tylo,' lias been brought 
to great perfection by revtral largo linns. 

IMURl.VTlC ACID. See IIvDr.ociii.or.ic Acid. 

iMU'lllDAb a family of rodent quadrupeds, 
containing many genera and a x'cr}* large number of 
Bpeciei, distributed ovir all parts of the world, and 
of wdiicli rats and mice ma\* be regarded ns tyj’ical 
examples. To this family belong ali^o voles, lorn* 
mingi, iloimicc, jerboas, marmots, il*c. The M. arc 
<'f the rectiou ui rodents having distinct el.avicles. 
I'li'W have three or four molars on each tide in 
eaoh jaw, the molans at first furnished with rounded 
tubercles, which wear down till they exhibit more 
ronghein d crowns. The typical M., and tho^’c most 
nearly allied to them, liave Fcaly tails. Marmots, 
dormice, jerboas, have hairy tails. There are 
great diversitica of Btnicture and habits among tho 
Alurid.'o. All of them feed on vegetable food, but 
many of them are ready also to eat animal .sub- 
Btaiice.s. — The liinitH of tho family M. arc very 
dincroutly etated by difi'eront naturalists. 


jMTJKIIjLO, BaktholOjIe Esteeas', xvas bom 
r.l S'-vilJo, and baptized Jan. 1, IGIS; and after 
r. ctiving some education, u’as. placed •\vitb bis 
nlative, Juan del Castillo, to study painting. 
Having saved a little money, avbicb be made by 
ininiing religious pictures for exportation to South 
.•\niiTica,. be ivent to JIadrid in 1G41, being then 
in bis 24tli year, was favourably noticed bj' bis 
j c^'b-brated townsman, Velasquez, and through bis 
iniii.ence, was enabled to study the c?ir/s-^<euvre of 
Italian and Eiemish art in the roj’al collections. In 
IGl.G, be determined to return to Seville, though 
advised to proceed to Home by Vebftquez, who 
ofl'ercd him letters from the king. After settling in 
Seville, be received numerous important commis- 
sions, and was soon acknowledged as the head of 
tlie school tbeje. In 1G4S, 11. married a lady of 
fortune ; he now maintained a handsome establish- 
incut, and bis bouse was the resort of people .of 
taste and fashion. The Academy of Seville was 
founded by him in IGGO, but be filled the office 
of president only during the first year. He fell 
from a scaffoid when painting in Cadiz on an 

r. ltar-pieoo for the Church ot' the Capuchins, 
returned to SeviUe, and soon after died from 
the injury bo received, April 3, 1G32. In early life, 
he painted many pictui-es illustrative of humble 
life ; in these, the manner was darker and less 
refined than that exhibited in his later pictures, 
which aro mostly .scriptural or religious pieces. In ! 
the LmuTO, and in England, there aro about forty I 
of his works. Sir David Wilkie, who greatly 
admired and carefully studied the Spanish school, 
has remarked, in reference to it : ‘ Velasquez and 
hlurillo aro preferred, and preferred with reason, to 
nll tho others, as the most original and character- 
ristio of their school. These two great painters aro 
remarkable for having lived in the same time, in the 
same school, painted for the same people, and of the 

s. -jme ago, and yet to have formed two styles so 
different .and opposite, that the most unlearned can 
Ec.arccly mistake them; Murillo being all softness, 
while Velasquez is all sparlde and a’h'acity.’ 

MTJllO'M, or JIOOEOM, a toavn in the south- 
east of the government of Vladimir, in European 
Russia, 70 miles east-south-east of Wadimir, and 
sitiuated on the right bank of the Oka, a tributary 
of the_ Volga. Pop. (18G7) 11,2SG. The chief 
industrial establishments are tanneries and sail- 
cloth and linen factories. The fisheries on the 
Oka Euppljr the surrounding country. M. is also 
noted for its orchards and kitchen-gardens, the 
latter of which supply a great portion of Russia 
with cucumber-seed of the first quality. Gypsum 
quarries in the neighbourhood are extensively 
worked during winter. There is a large trade in 
avheat, flax, linseed, and timber. M. has a very 
picturesque appearance, and was formerly sur- 
rounded by_ impenetrable forests. It is frequently 
mentioned in the old national ballads, and is one of 
the most ancient towns of Russia. 

MU'RRAIIT is the generic term loosely used to 
•designate a variety of diseases of domestic animals, 
but more correctly restricted to the vesicular epi- 
zootic, popularly known as the mouth and foot 
disease. It is a contagious eruptive fever, affecting 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry; but rarely com- 
nrunic.ablo to horses or men. It is characterised 
by the appearance of little bladders or vesicles in 
the mouth, on the lips, gums, and tongue; on the 
udder, and in the inlordigital space; causing 
inability to cat, and drivelling of saliv.a, heat and 
swelling of the udder,- and lameness. The disorder 
1 uns a fixed and definite course usually in eight or 
ten days. Good nursing, comfoi-table lodgings, and 


a liberal supply of soft, easily digestible food, are 
the chief requisites for speedy recovery. A hax.ative 
may be given if -needed. The mouth may be washed 
out twice daily with a mild astringent solution, 
which may be made with half an ounce of alum, 
ordde of zinc, or sugar of lead, to the quart of water. 
The udder in 'milch cows, in which the complaint is 
usually most serious, shoidd be bathed with tepid 
water before and after milking, which must be 
attended to very regularly ; and the feet kept clean, 
and washed occasionally with the lotion used for the 
mouth. 

MURRAY, or MOR.'l.Y, Jajies Stewart, Earl 
or, sometimes c.allod the ‘ Good Regent,’ -was the 
natural son of James V. of Scotland,- by hlargaret, 
daughter of Jolm, fourth Lord Erskine, afterwards 
udfe of Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven. He was 
bom about 1531, made Commendator of the priory 
of St Andrews in 1538, and subsequently of the 
priory of MUcon (in France). He joined the 
Reformers in 1556, and .almost immediately became 
the chief of the Protestant party in Scotland. In 
1561, he was sent to France, to invito Queen Mary 
to return to her Idngdom ; and on her arrival, 
he became her prime minister and adrdser. In 
February 1562, he was created Earl of Mar; but 
that e.arldora having been claimed by Lord Erskine, 
the title of Earl of Moray was conferred upon him 
instead a few months aftorw.ards. Strongly opposed 
to the marriage of Mary with Lord Darnley, 29fch 
Jidy 1565, he endeavoured to oppose it by an 
appeal to arms; but ho was easily put to flight by 
the 'queen, and obliged to t.ake refuge in England. 
He did not return to Edinburgh till the 10th March 
1566, the d.ay after the assassination of Ricoio, in 
which he was an accomplice. In April 1507, he 
wont to France, but was recalled in August of the 
same year by the lords in arms against the queen, 
when he found Mary a prisoner in Lochleven, and 
himself appointed regent of the kingdom. After 
the escape of the queen, he defe.ated her forces. 
May 13, 1568, at Langside, near Glasgow, and was 
afterwards one of the commissioners sent to Engl.and 
to conduct the negotiations against her. By his 
prompt and vigorous measures, zeal, and prudence, 
he succeeded in securing the peace of the kingdom, 
.and settling the affairs of the church, but was 
assassinated at Linlithgow by Hamilton of BothweU- 
haugh, January 21, 1570. 

MURRAY, John, the name of three generations 
’of English publishers, aviU for ever remain associated 
with the palmiest daj’s of English hteratnre in the 
18th and 19th centuries. The founder of the house, 
John M’Mmray, avas born in Edinburgh about 
1745. He obtained a commission in tlxe Royal 
Marines in 1762, and in 1768 was still second- 
lieutenant, when, disgusted with the slow'ness of 
promotion, and panting for a more active career, he 
purchased the bookselling business of Mr Sandby, 
opposite St Dimstan’s Church, London ; and, 
dropping the Scottish prefix, became a 'book- 
seller and pubhsher at ‘ 32 Fleet Street.’ He 
brought out the English Bevieio, and published the 
elder Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, &c. He 
could himself wield the pen, as some pamphlets 
remain to testify. He died November 16, 1793, 
and w.'is succeeded in due time by his son JoHR, 
who was left a minor of fifteen at his father’s death. 
One of the earliest hits of John the. second was hirs 
RundeU’s Cookery-book, ■which proved to be a mine 
of we.alth — ^more productive, perhaps, than Ohilde 
Harold itself. He became connected with Thomas 
Campbell and Sir Walter Scott, and in 1808 — 1809, 
projected the Quarterly Eeview, a Tory organ, in 
opposition to the Whig Edinburgh Eeview, then in 
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the height of its influence. The first number was 
published February 1, 1S09, under the editorship of 
William Gifford. The new periodical was com- 
pletely successful, and brought M. into commimic.a- 
tion not only with the chief literati, but also with 
the Conservative statesmen of the time. A still 
more fortunate acijuaintance was that with Lord 
BjTon, whose ChiUle Harold was published by INI. 
in 1812. M. now removed from Fleet. Street to 
Albem.arle Street, where the business is still carried 
on. Here Byron and Scott first met, and here 
Southey made the acq^uaiutanee of Crabbe. Almost 
all the literary magnates of the day were ‘four 
o’clock visitors ’ in Albemarle Street. Byron’s 
pleasant verse has described the scene : 

‘ The room’s so full of wits and bards, 

Crabbes, G.ampbells, Crokcrs, Freres, and Wards.’ 

M.’s dinner-parties included politicians and states- 
men, as well as authors, artists, and dilettanti. M. 
paid Byron nearly £20,000 for his works, and his 
dealings with Crabbe, Moore, Campbell, and Irving 
were princely. The second John hL died in his 
65th year, in 1843, and was succeeded by his son, 
John hi. the third. Born in 1808, be was educated 
first at the Charter House, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh University. The age of B3Ton had gone 
by, when, in 1843, he succeeded to the business of 
his father and grandfather. A more jyractical and 
realistic HRe had succeeded, and the ‘ Home and 
Colonial Library,’ issued to beat off foreign and 
Americ.an piracies, was the precursor of the cheap 
railway and other literature of the present day. A 
lively and vigorous competition, arising out of the 
wants of a new era, has somewhat altered the rela- 
tion of the great publishing houses. That of Albe- 
marle Street no longer ranks first in the extent and 
variety of its transactions, but many of the greatest 
works in history, biography, travel, art, and science 
have issued from the Albemarle Sfteet press under 
the riSgime of the third Murray. Among his later 
successes may be mentioned Dr Livingstone’s Travels 
and Last Journals, Smiles’s Life of Oeorge 
Stephenson, and Charles D.orwin’s Origin of Species 
hy natural Selection. His handbooks of continental 
travel have lately been supplemented by handbooks 
of English counties, and these, it is understood, owe 
much to the personal assistance and superintendence 
of the present'head of the famous house of Murray. 

MUEEAY, Lixdley, an Enghsh grammarian, 
was bom at Swatara, Lancaster County, Pennsyl-’ 
vania, U.S., in 1745. He was educated at an 
academy of the Society of Friends, and, on his 
father’s removal to New York, was placed in a 
counting-house, from which he escaped to a school 
in New Jersey. He then studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar at the age of 21, and com- 
menced a good practice. Dirring the revolutionary 
war, he engaged in mercantile pursuits with such 
success as to accumulate a h.andsome fortune. 
His health failing, ho came to Engl.and and pur- 
chased the estate of Holdgate, near York, where he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. In 1787, he 
published his Power of Religion on the Mind, which 
passed through seventeen editions. His Grammar 
of the English Language was issued in 1795, and 
was followed by English Exercises, the Key, the 
English Reader, Introduction and Sequel, and a 
Spelling Booh There can be no stronger indicjition 
how entirely the systematic study of the English 
language was — until recent years — neglected by 
scholars, than the fact that M.’s Grammar was for 
half a century the standard text-book throughout 
Britain and America. M. wrote an autobiography 
to the year 1809, which was published after his 
death, February' 1C, 1826. 
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MU'EEAY EIVEE, the principal river of South 
Australia. See Austbalia. 

MITESHEDABAT), a town of India, c.apital of .a. 
British district of the same name in Bengal proper, 
is situated on the left bank of the Bh.agratti, a branch 
of the Gances, about 124 m. N. of Calcutta. On the 
opposite siSe of the raver stands Mahiuagar, usually 
reckoned a part of M. The town occupies a great- 
space, being several miles both in length and 
breadth, but the buildings are for the most part of 
mud. It contains two palaces : the one, old and 
gloomy ; the other, constructed after the European 
style, and of great beauty, was completed in 1840. 
Situated on the most frequented route by water 
from Calcutta to the North-West Provinces, the 
trade of M. is important Formerly, it was the 
capital of Bengal, and so wealthy’, that Clive com- 
pared it with London. Pop. (1871) 46,182, of whom 
about 60 per cent, are Hiudus, and 40 per cent. 
Mohammedans. 

MUEVIETDEO, a small town of Spain, in ‘the 
province of Valencia, and 18 miles noi-th-north-east 
of the city of that name, on the left bank of the 
Palancia, and two miles from its mouth. Pop. about 
6000. It stands on the site of the ancient Sagimtum 
(q.v.). 

MUEZUTI. See Fezzab". 

MUSA'CEiE, a natural order of endogenoijs 
plants, the largest of herbaceous plants, generally 
destitute or amost destitute of true stcms,_ yet 
resembling trees in appearance, and sometiines 
rivalling p.alms in stotriincss ; the long shedthing 
bases of the leaf-stalks combining to form a false 
stem. The blade of the leaf has many fine par.allol 
veins proceeding from the midrib to the margiu. 
The flowers are congregated on spadices, which are 
protected by snathes. The fririt is either a S-valved 
capsule or fleshy. — The species are not numerous; 
they are natives of warm climates, in which they 
are avidely distributed, and are of great value to the 
inhabitants of tropical countries ; the fruit of some, 
particularly of the genus Musa, being match used 
for food, whilst the fibres of the leaves are employed 
for cordage and for textile purposes. See Plan- 
HAirt , Banana, and Abaca. A very interesting 
plant of the order M. is the Tbav'Bi.lee’s Tbeb 
(q. V.) of Madagascar. 

MUSAUS, Johann ELtBL Ahohst, a German 
writer, born in 1737 at Jena, where- he strrdied 
theology, was nominated to a country church, but 
prevented from entering upon the ciwe committed 
to him in consequence of the opposition of the 
p8as,antry of the parish, who refirsed to receive him 
on the ground that he had been once seen to dance. 
In 1763, he received the appointment of tutor to 
the pages at the ducal court, and in 1770 he became 
professor at the Weimar gymnasium. His first 
literary production, -whioh appeared in 1760, was a 
parody of Eichardson’s Sir Cha7-les Grandipn, Which 
was at that time extravagantly admired in Ger- 
many. The success of this satiric.al squib was com- 
plete ; but as liter.ary fame did not bring with it a 
corresponding amoimt of pecimiary .reward, M. was 
compelled to gain his living by other means than 
writing ; and an inten-al of more than eighteen 
years elapsed before he found leisure to reappear as 
an author. In 1778, he published his Physiogno- 
mischen Reiseji, in which he endeavoured, by a good- 
natured yet striking satire, to counteract the absurd 
uses to which the Germans of his day had turned 
L.avater’s system. This, like his previous work, 
was pre-eminently successful, and encouraged by 
the marks of popular favour with which it was 
received, he haid aside his incognito, and continued 
to devote himself to authorship. In 1782, appeared 




ii;!! cliirni'm!; version of German folk-lore, under 
I tlie t’rlo of Volhsm&rdien der Deiitsdien, which 
profe- r’d to be merely n coUeofjon of popular tales 
not-' I dr,v.-n from the lips of illiterate old countrj' 
I peopk ; but these tales were tinctured with such a 
' blendinc: of penial humour, quaint fancy, and stronp 
frii''', that they have become a classical work of 
; their kind, popular amonq persons of every ape and 
i cla'='. His satirical sketches, entitled Freund Heins 
' Hr^ddninigcn in Holbehi’s Manicr (Winterthur, 
1763), maintained his reputation as one of the 
' Eimiphtlicst and most genial satirists of his country. 

Under the name of Schellenberg, he began a course 
' of tales, Slraussfedern (Bcrl. 17b7), which, however, 
ho did not live to complete. He died in 17S7. His 
I MorpHsdie Kiuderldapper appeared the year after 
] his death, while his other posthumous uTitings 
were edited ill 1/01, with an interesting notice of 
j the author, bj' his relative and pupil, A. V. 
j Kotzebue. hL’s style was at once correct and ele- 
I gant. adapting itself with singular flexibility to the 
I various subjects which hc^^handled; while the 
I unatiuoted geniality and frank loting nature which 
I are lellectcd ih all he UToto, have deservedly made 
, him one of the moat popular writers of his day in 
j Germany. 

j hlUS/E'US, one of the ancient Greek poets of the 
1 mj-thio period, is said to have been the son of 
I Eumolpus and Selene ; according to othci-s, tho son 
and pupil of Orpheus. To liim was ascribed the 
mtroduotion of the Elcusinian and other mj-sterics 
into Greece, and tho ordering of many religious 
rites. He was among tho ancients .also tho reputed 
author of a number of poems, oracles, purificatory 
verse?, a war of tbo Titans, a theogony, hj-mns, &c.; 
but of the few versos which remain the authenticity 
is very doubtful. — A. later 'ilosxcs, avho probably 
flourished about the end of tho sixth c. of tho 
Christian era, was tho author of a very pleasing 
.amatory poem, in Greek, entitled Hero and Lcandcr, 
discovered in tho 13th c., of which tho first edition 
avas pubUsliod by Aldus hlanutius about 1494, and 
of avhich there have been many subsequent editions. 

MU'SCiE VOLITA'KTES is the term applied 
to ocular spectra, which appear like flies on the 
•wing, or floating black spots before the eyes. There 
are two .'duds of musem volitantes — the one a per- 
fectly harmless kind, while the other is sjTnptomatio 
of one of tho most serious diseases of the eyes, viz., 
amaurosis. 

'\\T!oevcr will look through a minute pin-hole in 
.a c.ard at tho clear sky may see floating before bis 
sight a number of translucent txibes or fibres, and 
m.any little beads, of avhich some arc separate, some 
attached to tbo tubes, and some apparently within 
them. Some of tho tubes or fibres are straight, 
others looped or taa-isled, and others again forked. 
All tliese objects are bright in tho middle, and 
bounded by fine black lines, beyond and p.amllel to 
which may be seen an appear.ancc of coloured lines 
or fringes. The doubbngs and crossings of the 
loops or knots in the ta\-isted fibres appear as black 
points. Though the eye be fixed, these bodies 
change their position with greater or less rapidity. 
Kov.-, in ordinary light and vision all these objects 
are imperceptible, unless the knots or fibres happen 
to he larger than usual, when they constitute the 
harmlc.s3 kind of musca: volitantes. The black lines 
and fringes are phenomena of the inflexion or diffrac- 
tion (q. v.) of light, which are never seen except in 
divergent rays, and all muses vmlitautcs h.aving such 
•fringes must be situated at a greater or less distance 
from the retina ; and there are conclusive reasons for 
helierag that they occupy the vitreous Immoor, 
:ind cannot therefore portend amaurosis j whereas 


those black spots which have no fi-inges, and which 
do not move, or ■which move only ■with the motions 
of the eye, arc points in the retina which are insen- 
sible to light, and are therefore to he dreaded as 
S3-mptomatio of danger to vision. To decide, then, 
whether the muses volitantes are or are not indi- 
cative of danger, the patient should fix his eye on a 
white surface (as a sheet of letter-paper) after a 
sudden shake of the head; if they sink gently 
downwards, they are innocent. It shoifld perhaps 
be added, that though they seem to descend, they 
mnst in reality he ascending; flo.ating up iu the 
vitreous humour as far as the cellular partitions 
formed by the hyaloid membrane wiU permit. See 
Eve. For fm'ther information on the differences 
between the innocent and the dangerous forms of 
muses volitantes, the reader is referred to an article 
by Sir David Brewster in the Norili British Beview 
for November 1S5G. 

_ jMU'SOABDINE, or SILK-'WOEM ROT {Botry 
Us Bassiana), a fungus (see Botrvtis) which grows 
on silk-worms, and often kills them in great num- 
bers. It consists of erect branching threads, ■with 
clusters of spores at the end of short lateral branches. 
The spores of this fimgns germinate even on health- 
ful siUc-worms, and in cireumstanccs otherwise most 



favourable to their healthfuluess. They germin- 
ate also on the caterpillars of other lepidopterons 
insects. When this pest appears among silk- worms, 
its progress cannot he checked by any means known. 
For prevention, it is most important that the silk- 
worms be not overcrowded. 

MUSCA'T, or MASKAT, an independent Arab 
state, forming tho sea-coast of Ornln, in Eastern 
Arabi.a. It extends from the Strait of Ormus to 
the island of Moseirah, and nowhere exceeds 150 
miles in width. The coast and interior are both 
sterile, but tbe country is studded with very fertile 
oases. The capital is Muscat (population, G0,000), ou 
tho Persian Gulf, a fortified town, surrounded with 
gardens and date-p.alms. It has a very good har- 
bour, which, in the winter months, is reckoned the 
best refuge in the Indian Ocean, and is a most im- 
portant centre of trade, where the productions of 
Europir, of Africa, and of the East are exchanged. 
The principal exports are Ar.uhian coffee and pearls 
obtained from the Persian Gulf ; but wheat, dates, 
raisins, salt, sulphur, drugs, and horses are also 
exported. The independence of Omiin dates from 
761, when the people elected a sovereign of their 
own. For 900 years the Imaums were elected for 
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personal merit, and afterwards from members of a 
ruling family. SI. was taken by Albuquerque in 
1507, and remained in tbe bands of the Tortugnese 
till 164S, when tbe Arabs recovered possession of it. 
Tbe Imaums afterwards made extensive conquests 
in E.astern Africa, including Zanzibar, Mombas, 
Quiloa, &o. In 179S, tbe 3 ' acquired possession of 
tbe coasts of Laristan and Mogistan, the islands of 
El Kisbim and Ormus, and tbe town of Bender Abbas 
in Persia, p.ajdng to the Sbab a rent or tribute of 
6000 tomans. The state was verj; prosperous under 
tbe wise and mild sway of Said Seid, the late 
Imaum. He ascended the throne in 1S03, at tlie .age 
of 1C, and reigned till bis death in 1S5G. He w.as 
long a faitliful ally of England. In 1S54, the 
Imaums were driven from their Persian dependencies, 
wbieb in their opinion belonged to them in per- 
petuit}’’ so long as they paid tbe rental. They 
rco.apturcd Bonder Abbas, but in consequence of 
English interference, they were compelled to con- 
clude .a tre.aty with Persia in April 1S5G. This 
is said to have broken the heart of the old Seid, 
avbo died on lOtb Oct. 18.50. He appointed his sou 
blajid to Eucoced him in Zanzibar, and bis son 
Thnwany to succeed him in bluscat. The latter 
avas murdered by his sou Salim in 18GS, who reigned 
for a short time, but was driven out hj- bis uncle, 
S.aj'cd Tukj’. In consequence of the unsettled 
state of all'airs in M., Persia b.as assumed the 
government of Bender Abbas and the Persian coast 
territori'. See Z.axzin.ar. aiul IV.ait.ams. — Sec //«- 
iory of the Imaums and .'ll of Oman, by Sabib- 
ibn-Razik, from the .Xrabic, by Rev. G. P. Badger 
(1871) ; biarkham’s Ilintonj of P>.rsia (1S7-1). 

MU'SCATEL (Ital. vtoscado, musk), the name 
given to inanj' kinds of sweet and strong French 
and Italian wines, avhetber white or red. Amongst 
the finest are the white Rivcs.alt and red B.agnol 
avines from Roussdlon, and the Luucl from the 
Pyrenees, the Lacrymai Cbristi and Carigliano of 
Naples, &c. 

MU.SCATl'NE, a city of Iowa, U.S., is on the 
west bank of the blississippi, 100 miles .abo\-e 
Keokuk, and 32 south-east of Iowa citj'. It has a 
largo trade bj’ the river, and several railroads, three 
steam Hour-mills, planing-maobincs, four large saav- 
mills, avhich annually [irodiico about 30,000,000 
feet of timber, besides shingles, &c. There are 14 
churches, schools, newspapers, &c. Pop. (IS70) G71S. 

MU'SCHELKALK (Gcr. shcU-limc), the middle 
member of the Triassic, or New Red Sandstone 
period, the beds of which arc entirely absent from 
the British strata. Being typically developed in 
Germany, the foreign name has been univers.allj- 
adopted to designate them. They consist of (1st) a 
series of compact, grayish, regularly-bedded lime- 
stone, more than 300 feet thici; ; and (2d) alterna- 
tions of limestone, dolomite, marl, gypsum, and 
rock-salt, nearly 300 feet thicl:. Tlio limestone 
abounds in tho remains of Jlollusca. The palaio- 
zoio Goniatites .are replaced by the Ceratitcs, a 
remarkable link between them and the Secondary 
Ammonites. Ceratitcs are distinguished by the few 
sm.all denticulations of the inner lobes of the suture. 
Tho heads and stems of Lily cncrinitcs (Encrlmis) 
are also abundant in these strata, and tho remains 
of g.anoid fish have also been met witlu 

IWU'SCr. See hlosscs. 

MUSCICA'PIDAS, a family of birds of the 
order Jnscssoves and tribe Dentiroslrcs, of avhich 
the gre.atcr number receia’e the popular name 
Fly-cateher (q. v,). The limits of the family are, 
hoavover, a-ory variously defined by different orni- 
thologists. The M. are mostly inhabitants of tho 
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warmer p.arts of the world, in which they are very 
avidely diffused. The species are very numerous. 

MU'SCIDiB, a family of dipterous insects, 
haa-ing a short, thick, membranous proboscis, geni- 
culate^ at the base, entirely retractile so as to be 
concealed avithin tho mouth, and terminated by two 
large lobes (see House-ply) ; the antennte three- 
jointed ; the thor.ax avith a transverse suture. The 
species are very numerous, and amiversally distri- 
buted. More than SOO are found in Britain, among 
avhich arc the avell-knoavn House-fly', vBloav-fly, &c. 
The lara’aj are Maggots (q. v.). Although some of 
the M. are troublesome, none of them are so much 
so as species of some other allied families. 

MUSCLE AL-D MUSCULAR TISSUE. 
Muscular tissue is specially distinguished by its 
contr.actile poaver, and is the instrument by avhich 
all the sensible moa-ements of the animal body are 
performed. When examined under a liigh magni- 
fydng power, the fibres of aadiich it is composed are 
foiiml to exist under two forms, which can be dis- 
tinguished from one another by the presence or 
absence of a-ery close .and minute tr.ansa-ersc bars or 
stripes. The fibres of the vohmlarij muscles— or 
those avhose moa'cments can be influenced by the 
•vvill— ns avcll as tho fibres of the heart, are striped; 
aa'hilo those of the inrolimtary muscles — the muscu- 
lar structures oa-er avhich we haa'C no control-^as, 
for example, the muscular fibres of the intestinal 
canal, tho uterus, and the bladder, .are unsiriped. 

On examining an ordinary a-oluutary muscle with 
tho n.akcd eym (a muscle from one of the extremities 
of any anim.al, for cx.ample), avo observe tlint it 
presents a fibrous appe.arancc, and that the fibres 
are arranged avith great regularity in the direction 
in u'hich the muscle is to act or contract (for it is 
by' their iiilierent power of coutr.aoting that muscles 
act). On closer examination, it is found th.at these 
fibres are arranged fUscieuU, or bundles of a'.arious 
sizes, enclosed in she.atlis of areolar tissue, by 
avhich they are at tlio same time conneoted anth 
and isolated from those adjoining them ; and avhen 
tho sm.allest fascienhts, a'isiblo to the naked cyo,_is 
examined with tlio microscope, it is seen to consist 
of a number of cylindrical fibres lying in a parallel 
direction, and closely bound together. These primi- 
tive (or, as some avriters term them, the_ ultimate) 
fibres present tavo sets of marldngs or sfi-icc— viz., a 
longitudinal and a tr.ansa-erse set. The fibres, avlicu 
sep.arated from each other, frequently' split longitudi- 
nally' into fdn-illcc, as is seen at one of tho ends of 
fig. 1. Sometimes, however, avhen a fibre is c.xtended. 



Fig. 1. — ^A Fasciculus of Striped Musculiar Fibres, 
showing longitudinal clc.avage : 

Magnified 300 diaraclers. 

it separ-ates in tho direction of tho tr.ansa'erse strira 
into a series oLdisos, as is shcaam in fig. 2. Either 
cleaa'ago is equally natural, but the latter is the' 
least common. Hence, observes hir Boaa'man, aa’ho 
has specially investig.ated the minute structure of 
a'oluntary muscle, ‘it is as proper to say' that the 
fibre is a pile of discs as that it is a bundle of 
fibrillm ; but, in fact, it is neither tho one nor the 
other, but a mass in aa'hose structure there is an 
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intimation ol the existence of both, anti a tendency 
10 clcavf in the two directions. If there were a 
general disintegration along all* the lines in both 



Pig. 2 . — A Fascicolns, similarly magnified, shewin** 
transverse cleavage : » 

The lonpitudinal lines are scarcely visible: 
a .and b, uibC! ne'e ly detached ; b\ a detached disc, more highly 
magnified, shewing the falcons elements, 

directions, thA-o would result a .series of particles, 
which in.ay ho termed primilive particles or sarcoits 
chiiicii's, the union of which constitutes the mass 
of tlie filire. These elementary particles are arranged 
and united together in the two directions, and the 
resulting discs, as well as fibiillffi, are equal to one 
auother in sire, and contain an equal number of 
particles. The same particles compose both. To 
detach an entire flbrilla is to abstract a iiarticle of 
every disc, anti vice versa.’ ‘ The fibres are supplied 



Pi". 2 {his). — Attaolmient -of Tendon to Muscular 
Fibre in the Skate. 


I of an inch in the female. The average distance 
'between the stria:, or the size of the sarcous elements, 
la the human 'subjeot is irVtnrtli of an inch, the 
extremes being vc c c hnd w ti'c of -h of an inch, 
according to the contraction or relaxation of the 
fibre. The form of the fibres is pol 5 ’gonal, their 
sides being flattened against those of the adjoinintr 
fibres. Each fibre is enclosed in a transparent, very 
delicate, but tough and elastic tubular sheath, which 
cannot always be readily seen, but is distinctly 
shcivn stretching between the separated fragments 
of a fibre which has been broken within it,%r its 



Fig. 4. — Muscular Fibre broken across : 

Shewing the untorn sarcolcmma uniting the fragments, 

tougliness -ndll often resist a force before which its 
brittle contents give way. This tiibtilar sheath is 
known as the sarcolemma or myolemma — the former 
term being derived from the Greek words sarx, 
flesh, and lemma, a skin or husk ; and the latter, 
from tho Greek words iiids, a muscle, and lemma. 

It was for a long time hcheved that tho contrac- 
tion of a muscle was associated with a change in the 
direction of each fibre from a straiglit line to a 
sinuous or zigzag course. Tho investigations of 
Mr Bowman liave, however, shown that this view is 
erroneous. He has proved that in a state of 
contraction there is an approximation of the trans- 
verse striai, and a gener.il shortening with a simul- 
taneous thickening of the fibre, but that it is never 


with vessels, and nerves wliich lie in the intervals 
between them, and .are attached by their extremities 
tlu’ough the medium of tendon or aponeurosis to the 
parts ivhioh they are intended to move. Aggregated 
in parallel sorios, of greater or lesser size, and 
associated with nerves, 
vessels, tendinous struc- 
tures, &c,, they form the 
various JIuscles, which 
are for the most p.art 
solid and elongated, but 
are sometimes expanded 
(as in tho di.apliragin) 
into a membranous 
shape. Tho length of 
the fibres is usually 
.about th.at of the muscle 
in wiiich they may 
occur, and may vary 
from two feet or more 
(in the sartorius muscle) 
to less than two lines 
(in tho shapedins muscle 
in the middle ear) ; 
while their width a’aries 
from 

au inch, being Largest 
in crustaoe.ans, fishes, 
and reptiles, avhoro 
their irritability, or 
property of contracting 
under the action of a 
stimiilns, is most endur- 
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3. — Transverse (Sections 
of Striped Jlusclo that had 
been injected .and dried: 

JIagnilied 70 diameters. 

A, from the frog; 11, from tlic 
dog; a, a, sections of tho 
injected capillaries, shewing 
the position tlicy occupy 
among tho fibres; a', a capil- 
lary scon longitudinally ; I, b, 
section of elementary fibres, 
shewing their angular form 
and various sire. These 
figures shew that tho vascu- 
larity is greatest when the 
elementary fibres aro smallest. 

ing, .and smallest in 
birds W'here it is most evanescent. Their average 
width in man is about -rirrtlt o£ an inch, being 
about y^d of au inch in the male and 
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Fig. 5. — Fragment of an Elementary Fibre (from tho 
Eel) partially contracted in water : 

Magnified 300 diameters. 

a, nnconlracted part ; b, contracted pat t, along tho border of 
which tho sarcolemma Is raised from tho surface by the water 
that has been absorbed, that has thereby caused tho contrac- 
tion, and by it has been expelled from the contractile mass. 

thrown out of the straight line, except when it has 
ceased to contract, and its extremities are acted on 
by tho contraction of .adjacent fibres. 

Muscles grow by .an increase, not of the number, 
but of tho bulk of their elementary fibres ; and kir 
Bowman believes ‘ that the number of fibres rem.ains 
through life as it w.as in the fmtus, and that the 
spare or muscular build of tho individual is deter- 
mined by the mould iii which his body was origin- 
ally cast.’ 

The stnicturo of the invohmtary or unslripcd 
muscles must now be considered. This form of 
muscular tissue most commonly occurs in the shape 
of flattened Ixands of considerable length, but of a 
width not exceeding or troWtlt of .an inch. 

These bauds are translucent, and sometimes slightly 
grauul.ar, and are usually marked at intervals by 
elongated nuclei, which become much more apparent 
on the addition of acetic acid. Ktilliker has shewn 
that every one of these hands or fibres is either a 
single clongtited cell (a fibrc-cell) or is a fasciculus of 
Buch cells. (They are represented in fig. 2, d, in the 
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^lTticle Celts, under the title of Conlraclik fibre cells.) 
These fibres have not usually fixed points of attach- 
ment like the striated fibres, but form continuous 



Fig. 6. — Fibres of Dnstriped Muscle : 
a, In their natural flatc; i>, when treated with acetic acid, 
wlilch reveals tlic c.^ftcnce of corpuscle!; c, corpuscles or 
nuclei detached. This and the preceding diagnuns arc copied 
from Bowman. 


investments around cavities tvithin the body— such 
as the intestinal canal, the bladder, the uterus, the 
blood-vessels, &c.— or aro dispersed through the 
substance of tissues, such as the sldn, to trliich they 
impart a contractile propertj’. 

The chemical composition of ordinary (or volun- 
tary) muscle is dcscriljod in the article Flesh. It 
is only necessary to add that the fibrilla;, or tlio 
sarcous elements of winch they aro composed, consist 
of a substance termed SYKTOXnn; (q.v.), which 
closely resembles the fibrino or co.ngulating const!' 
tiiont of the blood ; and that the same syntonino is 
also the main constituent of the unstriped muscles, 
or at all events of their fibre-cells. Like the hlood- 
fibrine, it exists in a fluid form in the living tissue, 
and only coagulates or solidifies after death. 

Our limited space prevents even an allusion to 
the arrSngement and distribution of blood-vessels, 
nerves, and areolar-tissue in muscular structures ; 
and wo therefore pass on to the consideration of the 
muscles and their functions, 

JIusclcs var 5 - extremely in their form. In the 
limbs they aro usually of considerable length, 
surrounding the bones and fornaing an important 
protection to the joints; while in tho trunk, they 
are flattened and broad, and contribute vcpi essen- 
tially to form the walls of the cavities which they 
enclose. There is unfortunately no definite rule 
regarding tho nomenclature of muscles. Muscles 
derive their names (1) from their situ.ation— as the 
temporal, pectorals, glutmals, !cc . ; or (2) from their 
direction — as the rectus, obliquus, &c., of which there 
may be several pairs— as, for example, rectus femoris, 
rectus abdominalis, rectus capitis, kc . ; or (3) from 
their uses— as the masseter, the various flexors, exten- 
sors ; or (4) from their shape — as the deltoid, trapezius, 
rhomboid, &c. ; or (5) from tho number of their divi- 
sions— as the biceps and triceps ; or (0) from their 
points of attachment — as tho stemo-cleido-mastoid, 
tho genio-hyo-glossuB, the stemo-thyroid, &c. In 
tho description of a muscle, we express its points of 
attachment by the words origin and insertion ; the 
former being applied to tho more fixed point or that 
towards which tho motion is directed, wliile the 
latter is applied to the more movable point The 
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application of these terms is, however, in many 
cases arbitr.aty, as many muscles puU equally 
towards both attachments. Muscles opposed in 
action are termed antagonists, this antagonism being 
in most cases required by the necessi^ that exists 
for an active moving power in opposite directions. 
Thus, by one set of muscles, the fiexors, tho limbs 
are bent; while by a contrary set, the extensors, they 
are straightened. One set, termed the muscles of 
mastication, closes tho jaws, while another set opens 
them ; and probably every muscle in the body has its 
antagonists in one or more other muscles. 

Tfie skeleton, which may be termed the locomo- 
tive framework, may be regarded as a series of 
levers, of which the fulcrum is, for the most part, 
in a joint — ^viz., at one extremity of a bone— the 
resistance (or weight) at tho further end, and tho 
force (or miisde) in the intermediate portion. In 
most cases, in order to preserve the necessary form 
of the body, muscles are applied at a great 
mechanic.ll disadv.intage as regards the exercise of 
their power ; that is to say, a much larger force is 
employed than would suffice, if differently applied, 
to overcome the resistance. The two main sources 
of this disadvantage lie in the obliquity of the inser- 
tion, and consequently of the action of most muscles, 
and in the muscles being lisually inserted very near 
the fulcrum. The first of these disadvantages is in 
m.iny cases diminished 
by the enlargements of 
tho bones at tho joints, 

(See fig. 7, A.) The ten- 
dons (f) of the muscles 
(m) situated above tho 
joint arc usually inserted 
immediately below the 
bony enlargement, and 
thus roach the bone that Fig. 7. 

is to 1)0 moved (o) in a 

direction somewhat approaching tho pcriiendicular. 
If this enlargement did not e.xist (as in fig. 7, B), tho 
contraction of tho muscle, instead of c.iusing the lower 
bone to turn upon tho upper one with comp.iratively 
little loss of i)owor, would do little more th.an c.auso 
the two ends of the bones to press upon each other. 
The second mechanical disadvantage is compons.ated 
for by gain in the extent .and velocity of movement, 
and by the .avoidance of the gro.at inconvenience 
of having the muscles extended in straight linos 
between tho ends of jointed continuous levers. 
Thus the bones of the forearm (&, c) are bent upon 
the bone of the arm (n) by tho biceps muscle (d). 
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which arises close to the head of the batter, and is 
inserted at e, at a short distance from the elbow- 
joint, which acts as the fulcrum of the lever c. By 
this arrangement, .a contraction of a single inch in 
tho muscle moves the h.and (/), in the same time, 
through the extent of .about 12 inches, but then tho 
hand moves through every inch with only about 



the iT.-cIfth part of tliepo’sver exerted by the muscle. 
I j-jy the binction of two or more levers in one dh-cc- 
I tion, as lu the different segment? of the extremities, 
I the extent and velocity of their united actions are 
I communicated to the extreme one. Thus a blow of 
! tl e ii'-t may he made to include the force of all 
I the muscles engaged in extending the shoidder, 
I oil nw, and wrist. 

I The great and characteristic property of muscular 
■ ii'Sue — that of shortening itself in a particul.ar 
I direction when stimulated — is called conlraclMihj. 
! The stimulus maj' he direct irritation by mechanic.al 
j means, or by galvanism, or by some clfemical sub- 
stance, but in the Iri-ing body the muscul.ar fibres 
I are, in most cases, made to contract by the imme- 
d'atc influence of the nerves distributed among 
1 them, which .-ve consequently termed motor nerves 
j (see Ifimvous System), and are under the influence 
1 of the will. By an exertion of volition, we can 
j contract more or fewer muscles at once, and to any 
' degree, within certain limits ; and as a matter of 
I fact, there is hardly any ordinary movement per- 
, formed in which several muscles are not c.aUed in 
I plaj-. But every voluntary muscle is also subject 
I to other influences more powerfid in their operation 
than the will. The movement of the features tmder 
the impulses of passion and emotion arc more or 
less involuntatqq as is shewn by the very partial 
power the will has of restraining them, and the 
extreme difficulty of imitating them. 

Manjr movements ensue involtmtarily when cer- 
j t.'o'n impressions, which need not necessarily be 
I at'-ended with consciousness, are made on the sur- 
I free of the bod}', or on any part of its interior, 
either by external or internal causes. Such move- 
ments are termed rcjlex, and are noticed in the 
article ivpi’.votJS Sy'Stem; "Our space precludes us 
from noticing the individual groups of muscles in 
the human body. Several important groups are, how- 
! ever, noticed under Ae.m, Eve, Foot, Leg, &c. 

I mU'SeULAR FORCE. She Sorr., Vol. X. 

hltfSES, in the Classic hlythology, divinities 
originally included amongst the Xymphs, but aftcr- 
•ward.s regarded as quite distinct from them. To 
them was ascribed the power of inspiring song, and 
poets and musicians were therefore regarded as their 
pupils and favourites. They were first honoured 
j amongst the Thracians, and as Pieria armfnd 01}^!- 
us wa3_ the original seat of that people, it c.ame to 
e considered as the native country of the Muses, 
j wlio were therefore called Pkrides. In the earliest 
period their number was three, though Homer some- 
times spc.aUs of a single muse, and once, at least, 
alludes to nine. This last is the number given by 
ncriod in his Tlieopony, who also mentions their 
names— Clio (q. v.), Euterpe (q. v.), Thalcia (q. v.), 
Melpomene (q. v.), Terpsichore (q. v.), Er.ato, Poly- 
h}'mnia (q. v.), Urania (q. v.), and C.alliope (q. v.). 
Their origin is differently given, hut the most widely- 
spread account represented them as the d.aughters of 
Zeus and FInemosync. Homer spc.aks of them as 
the goddesses of song, and as dwelling on the sum- 
mit of Olympus. They are also often represented as 
the companions of Apollo, and as singing wliile he 
played upon the lyre at the banquets of the Immor- 
tals. Various legends ascribed to them victories in 
musical competitions, particularly over the Sirens 
(q. V.). In the later classic times, particular pro- 
vinces were assigned to them in connection w-ith 
different departments of literature, science, and the 
fine arts; hut the invocations addressed to them 
appear to harm been, as in the c.ase of modem 
writers, merely formal imitations of the early poets. 

I Their worship amongst the Romans was a mere 
j imitation of the Greeks, and never became tnily 
national or popular. Among the places sacred to 


them were the wells of Aganippe and Hippocrene 
on Mount Helicon, and the Castalian sprinv on 
Mount Parnassus. ° 

HUSE'UM (Gr. monseion), originally the name 
given by the ancients to a temple of the Muses, 
and afterwards to a building devoted to science 
learning, and the fine arts. The first museum of 
this land was the celebrated Alexandrian Museum 
(see Ac.VDE3rv). After the revival of learning in 
Europe, the term museum was sometimes applied 
to the apartment in which any kind of philosophical 
apparatus was kept and used ; but it has long been 
almost exclusively appropriated to collections of the 
monuments of antiqmty and of other things inte- 
restirig to the scholar and man of ' science. In this 
sense it began to be first used in Italy, and probably 
iu tbe case of the famous Florentine Museum, 
founded by Cosmo de Medici, which soon became 
a great and most valuable collection of antiquities. 
Hotbing analogous to tbe museums of modern times 
existed .amongst tbe ancients, tbe greatest collections 
of statues and paintings which were made in tbe 
bouses of wealthy Romans having been intended for 
splendour rather than for the promotion of art. The 
name soon ceased to he limited to collections of anti- 
quities, and sculptures, and paintings ; collections 
illustrative of natur.al history and other sciences now 
form a chief part of the treasures of many of the 
greatest museums, and there are museums devoted to 
particular branciies of science. Of the museums of I 
Britain, the British Fluseum (q. v.) is the greatest; ' 
that of O.xford, founded in 1 ( 579 , is the oldest. — i 
The museum of the Vatican, in Rome, contains ‘ 
immense treasures in sculptures and paintings, and 
also in booles and manuscripts. — Tlie museum of I 
the Louvre in Paris, that of St Petersburg, and 
those of Dresden, Vienna, Flunioh, and Berlin, .are 
amongst tbe greatest in the world. The usefulness 
of a museum depends not merely upon the amount i 
of its tro.asnrc3, but, perhaps, even in a greater j 
degree upon their proper arrangement ; and whilst ' 
great collections in tbe chief capitals of the 'world 
are of incalculable importance to science, its interests 
are also likely to be much promoted by those local 
museums, still unhappily not numerous, which are 
devoted to the illustration of all that belongs to 
p.articular and limited districts. Museums appro- 
priated to tho illustration of the industrial arts — 
their raw material, their machines, and their pro- 
ducts — and of everything economically valuable, 
are of recent origin, but their importance is unques- 
tionably very great. Pre-eminent among insti- 
tutions of this kind in Britain are tbe South Ken- 
sington JIuseum in London, and the Museum of 
Science and Art in Edinburgh. 

MU'SHROOM, or AGAE-IC {Agaricits), a genus 
of fungi, of tbe suborder llymenomycetes, having a 
hymenium of unequal plates or gills on the lower 
side of tho pilcue. Tbe species are veiy numerous. 
Many of them are poisonous, many are edible, and 
some are among the most esteemed fungi. Tbe 
species most esteemed in Britain is tbe CoMJioir 
M. {A, campestrh), a native also of most of tbe 
temperate regions both of tbe northern and of tho 
southern hemisphere, and of which a very large 
and fine variety occurs in Eastern Austr.alia. It 
is found during summer and autumn (hut chiefly 
in autumn) in pastures, orchards, vineyards, &c. 

Its pileus is regularly convex, becoming almost flat 
when old ; fleshy, diy, white with a tinge of yellow 
or bro'wn ; of a silky smoothness on the upper sur- 
face, or somewhat scaly, hut never warty ; thickly 
set on tho under side avith very unequal gills, which 
in a young state are pink, and afterwards become 
dark brown. The pileus is attached by its centre 
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to the top of the stem. The stem is of a firm fleshy 
texture, and iotvards the top is surrounded hya more 
or less distinct white membranous ring, the remains 
of the curtain or vail {inditshim), which in a young 
state extends to the pileus, and covcis the gills. 
This M. is gathered for the table when young, Ijeing 
preferred when the vail is still unbrohen, and the 
unexpended pilous has the form of a ball or button ; 
but both in this state, and afterwards, whilst it 
shews no sjTnptoms of decay, it is i\scd for malting 
Ketchup (q. v.). It has a very pleasant smell and 
taste, and the flesh, when bniiscd, assumes a reddish- 
brown colour. — Very similar to it, and often sold 
instead of it in London and elsewhere, but rejected 
by all skilful housekeepers as unfit even for making 
ketchup, is the St Gtouoe's Agabic {A. Gcorgii), 
sometimes called whi'ccaps, frequent in moist pas- 
tures and near buildings in all parts of Britain. 
This species is easily distinguished by its larger 
size — the pileus being sometimes IS inches broad — 
its coarser appearance, its rather disagreeable 
smell, the yellow colour which its flesh assumes 
when bruised, and the lighter colour of its gills. — 
Caro must bo taken not to confound the Common 
hi. with tile' white variety of A'jariats phalloides, 
a speeies not uncommon in Britain, chiefly in woods 
and on the borders of woods, which is verj' poison- 
ous. Perhaps it is the possibility of this mistake 
which has led to the prohilntion of the Common SI. 
in Romo, where many kinds of esculent fungi arc 
brought in great abundance to the market, and 
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(rrom Sonciby's English rung!,) 

I. Pamsol Afr.aric (.,1. ],roccnis) j a, yonnp 2. Orancc-mllkcd 
Aenrio (A. ileliciosiis); b, young. 3. Wliilo Field Agaric 
(A. rirginens ) ; c, young. 

where a special officer supei-intends the sale of 
them. A. p/in//oWcs is, however, easily distin- 
guished by the ring at the bottom of the stem, the 
white colour of the gills, the warts on the upper 
surface of the iiilous, and the powerful smell, which 
becomes extremely disagreeable as the M. grows 
old. — Another species of hi. much in use for the 
table is the FAiijY-r.iXG hi. {A. oreadcs), sometimes 
called Scotch Bonnets — the Champignon of the 
French. It is common in pastures in Britain and 
most p.arts of Europe, often forming Fairy Rings 
(q. V.). It is much smaller than the Common hi., 
the pilous being seldom more than an inch broad, 
the stem taller in proportion. The stem is solid, 
fibrous, and tough, ■noth no ring ; the pileus smooth, 
fleshy, tough, convex, with a more or less distinct 
boss {umbo) in the centre, of a watery-brown colour; 
the flesh white. The odour is strong, but agreeable. 
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This hi. is used for ketchup, and is also dried and 
powdered for use at table as a savoiwy addition 
to sauces and stews. It is constantly brought to 
market in England. It is liable, however, "to be 



Hg. 2. 

(From Sowerby's English Fimgi.) 
i. St George's Agaric (A. neorgi!)-, ri, young. B. Common 
Mushroom (A. cnmpistns) •, r, young. 0. Fairy-ring 
Mushroom (A. oreailcs) ; /, young. 7. Ctarana phalloides ; 
g, young. 

confounded with several poisonous species ; but 
only one of them, A. dcaibatins, forms fairj' rings, 
and this may bo readily distinguished by its dis- 
agreeable odour, by its becoming grayish-brown in 
zones when soalccd in’ water, by the margin of the 
jiileus being at ilrst rolled inwards, and by its veiy 
lino dingy whitish gills. — The other edible species 
of hi. or agaric are numei'ous, but they are chiefly 
used on the continent of Europe, and scarcely at all in 
Britain, although some of them are common British 
plants. — ^Tho Or.Axnn-yriLKni) Agabic {A. ddi- 
ciosiis), which grows chiefly in fir-woods and among 
junipers, has a viscid pileus, four inches or moi-o 
broad, at first or.augc, afterwards pale, the gills and 
juice orange, the giUs running down the stem, the 
smeU .and taste agree.able.— The hloussET.ox (.il. 
jintmdiis) is common in woods and pastures, parti- 
cidarly on sandy soils. It has a })ileus about 2 — i 
inches broad, conve.x, yellowish-white when young, 
the gills at first white, and afterwards flesh-coloured. 
The odour is agreeable. It is much esteemed on 
the continent ns an article of food. — The P.in.rsOL 
Ag.VRic [A. procerus) is found in pastures, espe- 
cially under trees. It loves s.andy soils. It is remark- 
able for its long stem, S — 12 inches high, avith a tliick 
spongj' ring. "The pileus is 3 — 7 inches broad, at 
first obtusely conic, then bell-sha]iod, covered with 
brown scales. The taste and smell are pleasant. — 
The White Field AG.vrjc [A. virgiimis) is one of 
the most common of British species, growing in 
p.astin'e3, arith viscid or satmj’ white or aadiitish 
com-ex pilous, fully an inch broad, stem nearly two 
inches long, and light chocolate-coloured distant 
gills, which run down the stem. It grows either 
singly or in-groups — The Anise hi., or Sweet- 
scented Agabic {A. odorus), grows in shady woods 
and dells among moss and decaying leaves. It has 
a slightly convex pileus, about three inches 'broad, 
with p.ale gills. The odour is like that of anise. — 
Tlie Ivory M. {A. eburneus) is found in woods, with 
ileus 2 — 3 inches broad, of a gr.ayish-yello^y colour, 
road giUs, and a rather long and somewhat scaly 
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I st"’ 1 — T ho Smoky M. {A. /umosits), -vritlx pilcns 
1 n"*.c<*-f:ray above, the gills and stalk yollowish, is 
oc-miii'M in lir-w’oods. — All thes6 are edible, and 
I iiio’L or less pleasant and nuti-itious. Finer than 
3nn ,L of them is the IjirniiTAL M. {A, c(vsarhts), the 
/i f' '.tilhig of the Germans, a species found in loamy 
I parts of Furopc, with orancro pilciis 

I ami iJgli ter yellow stem and gilh ; but, uiiliappil}^ 
it aiit to bo confounded with the very poisonous 
jl.-»r7,i(ri (q. V.) vutscaiia, 

3'iie CoMjroN- hL is frequently cultivated both in 
the opi*n garden and in houses “or sheds. To "row 
it in the open garden, beds are prc])arc(f, generally 
of rarth mixed with horse-dung, partly fresh and 
j>ai*tly from old liotbeds, and aie raised into rid"es 
almo>.^fc as hish as broad. To gi-ow it in honik 
boxes arc fillcdimih altcraato layers of half*rottcn 
borsL-dun" and of straw, with a surface layer of 
line inoiihh But of each 'of these methods there are 
many diirorcnt moclilieations, none of wliicli can 
Jiciv he detailed. In both, the production of mush- 
rooms IS Eoinetimes left to tlie cliaiicc— often almost 
a cortaintj’ of 'Spaivn (mycelmm) or spores existing 
in tlie dung or earth; sometimes, to iiierease the 


the middle, the tension rem.aining the same the note 
produced is Uviee as high in pitfh, au^s ca&he 
octave to the note produced by tlie wliolo strin-. 
El eiy vibration of the one corresponds to tivo of 
the other, and there is hetivceii a note audits octave 
a far closer relation than between any two other 
notes; they go together almost as one sound and 
are considered to a gi'oat extent as one musical 
sound. In the diatonic scale, familiar to every 
con-eot car, there are six notes, heaiinrr certain 
harmonic relations to the fundamental note, inter- 
posed between it and its octave; and as we 
ascend, the notes arrange themselves in similar 
successions of sevens, each set an octave hi'^her or 
double the pitch of that which preceded it The 
seven notes are designated by the names of the 
fust seven letters of tlic alphabet, the same letter 
being used for any note and its octave. For 
another notation also in use, see Solmization. 
lalung C for the fundamental note, we have for our 
scale 


]irolj.il)ihty of a speedy .and .abundant crop, earth is 
introduced into the bed or box from a pasture 
Kiiow'i to ho rich in mushrooms, and AI. sp.awn is 
.also frequently planted, which is either collected 
aviicre mushrooms grow, or produced by artificial 
means, often .ajipe.aring and being prop.ag.atcd ex- 
tensively without the devcloiiinent of the At itself, 
the almost cert.ain production of At sp.awn in heaps 
of shghtly-fermcnting liorsc-dimg, straw, and c.arth, 
has been often urged as .an .argument in favour of the 
etimvocal goncr.ation of fungi, but the minuteness 
and multitude of the spores may more reasonably 
bo iirgo.l on the opposite side. 

All' SIC (Gr. vwuM'i;, from monsa, muse; Lat. 
vunicci), a combination or succession of sounds 
having the property of pilch, so arr.angod ns to 
please the c.ar. The pleasure derived from music 
arises from its exciting .agreeable sensations, and 
raising iile.asmg mental images and emotions. Apart 
from words, it expresses passion and sentiment, and 
Jinlfcu to words, it loses its v.agueuess, and becomes 
a hcautif'il illustration of language. 

The do,'trino of musical soumU is based on the 
principles of Acoustics (q.v.). Sound is conveyed 
through elastic media by waves, not of .alternate 
elevation and depression, but of .alternate con- 
densation .and rarefaction, in which it is the 
form, the condition of the groups of iiarticles that 
progresses, not each indiridual particle. 'Wlieii a 
senes of vibrations recur on the ear .at precisely 
equal inten’al.s of time, following each other so 
c osely that each cannot ho separately distinguished, 
tlie rt .lilt IS .a miisic.al sound or note. The sound 
ctaios to have a musical character wlien each mU- 
sation I.S individiiallj' audible, as is the case when 
there ill 0 fewer tluaii about sixteen be.ats in a 
Eeco.ad. The ;^.avily or sharpness of the sound 
13 called us intch, and depends on the miraher 
of vibrations in a given time. A succession or 
progres-sion of musical sounds following each other 
constitutes melody ; the difference in pitch between 
any two of them is called an intcn-.al. Where 
two or more musical sounds, whoso rel.ativo nitch 
IS properiy proportioned, arc heard simultaneously, 
the icsult IS a chord, and a succession of chords 
constitutes harmony. 

AVheii .a vibration is communicated to a strimr 
stretched botiyeon two points, tlie result is a musical 
note, uhoso pitch is dependent on the length of the 
s-ring and the degree of tension applied to it: the 
shorter the string, and the greater the tensirn 
* pitch. If the string be divided in 


CDEFGABCDEPGABC, &c. 

The scale may bo extended up or down indefinitely, 
long as tlie sounds obtained continue to be 
musical. The satisfaction .and sense of completeness 
winch the ilmtomc scale gives the ear, arise from 
its being founded on collect Inrmomc principles. 
Ihe quiility called harmony is produced by a 
coincidence of vibrations ; notes arc more har- 
monious the oftener their waves coincide. Besides 
the octave, two of whose w.ivcs coincide with 
one of the fund.amental, there are other intervals 
Imrmonions, though in a less ilogrco. Bividiiu^ 
our string into tlireo parts instead of two, wo 
have a note higher than the octave, which 
may ho lowered by an oct.avo by malting the 
string two-thirds of the original length, and pro- 
duces a wave of which throe coincide with two of 
the fundamental. Is ext to the octavo, this note 
stands m_ the most iiitimivto relation to the funda- 
mental ; it^ is called the dominant. Dividing the 
string by fii-e, and lowering tlie note two octaves, 
.another harmonic is got, c.alled the mcdmnt. In 
contradistinction from both these, the fimd.imcntal 
note (or .any of its octaves) is c.allcd the tonic or 
key-note. O being t.akcii .as the key-note, E is the 
mediant, and G the dominant. These three notes 
when struck simidtancoiisly, foiin the harmonic 
tnad, and stand to each other in the relation of 1, 
S, A {numbers indicating tho number of vibrations,’ 
which are inversely as the length of tho strin"), or’ 
reducing fnactions to integers, in the relation of 
4, 5, G. AYlien a musical string is vilir.ating, these 
sounds arc heard on close observation more or less 
distinclly.aabnating along with it, the cause hoinr^ a 
spontaneous division of tlie string into aliquot p.arts, 
producing subordinate vibrations simultaneously 
with ^the princijial vibrations. But the dominant 
may in its turn be the tonic fiom wliioli another 
triad of tonic, mediant, and dominant is taken, 
forming a sc.ilc of triads e.xtending indefinitely up 
and down, .and it is from three such adjacent triads 
that the diatonic scale originates. Its elements are 
the triad of the tonic united with the triads which 

stand in the most intimate relation to it viz. 

those immediately above and below it ’ 

FAC, CEG, GBD. 

F is tho note wlioso dominant is 0 (tho tonic), 
and thoroforc, in respoet of C, it is c.alled the sub- 
dominant. A is tlie mediant of tlio subdominant 
F, and therefore c.allcd tho submediant. D is tho 
doniiniint of the domiii.aiit, .and is called tlie super- 
tonia B, the mediant of tho dominant, is called the 
Ie.ading note. We li.ave soon that tho notes of each 
triad stand to each other in tho reliition of 4, 5, G. 
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Preserving tliis proportion, and multiidying to avoid 
fractions, e liavo 

P A C E G B D • 
as IG, 20, 2t, 30, 30, -15, 01 

IVo must multiply P and A by 2, and divide D by 
2, to bring them within tho compass of an octas c, 
and then wo havo 

C D E P G A B 0 
as 21, 27, 30, 32, 30, -lO, -10, -IS 

Xheso arc tho degiccs of tho Diatonic Scale, which 
are indicated by the nhitc hejs of tho pianoforte, as 
in tho liguro in tho following column. 

The iuterv.d CD is commonly c.allcd a second; CE, 
a thud; CP, a fourth; CG, alil'th; CA, asi.xth;_ and 
CI3, a seventh; CC being, .is alrc.idy seen, an eighth 
or octavo— names corresponding to tho position of 
tho notes on tho key-board or m tlio diatonic scale, 
but having no relation to tho proper proiiortioual 
numbers .already given. Thu intervals of tiro third, 
fifth, .and sixth (counting from tho key-note), owing 
to tho inoro intimato h irmouio rcd.ition of tho notes 
belli ecu winch they lie, allord moro s.itisf.ictiou to 
tho ear than tho otliei-s, or are, .as it is called, tho 
most perfectly consonant interi.als. Inter\-als inav 
ho counted from .any note .as v, ell .as tho tonic. UP 
is called a third as well .as CD, although thejO 
intcri.ils arc nuerpi.al. Wo m.ay h.aio mterv.als 
bejond tho octavo; they are, ho, icier, aubjt.anti.ally 
hut repetitious of those below, CD, a ninth, being 
also a tecond, and so on. 

I It is often di ur.iblo in tho c mrso of a imuic.al 
I comiKuilion to chango the ke..-uotc, iihieh imolvcs 
I tire furinalion of a diatonic tc.vlc on some other note 
' than C, m iihich c.aso iie arc s.iid to nuidiihto from 
I ono ke-y into .another. .Vs tho iiiten.als CD, Dll, 
' EP, ikc., are by no means .ill esiual, Uio notes aihieh 
I wo h-aio .already got mil not do for a sc-alo founded 
on any otiur tome than C. Tho ratios of tho 
intefi.ili ill the' diitjuic EC.ale, expre— cd in numbers 
I by logirithnu, arc : 



51 -IG 2S 51 -IG 51 23 


.M lliat light it would appear that in keyed 
I initriimeiits there mil it bo a l par.ato row of keys 
I for uaeh t uiic, but iir.ietically this is found not to 
j ho necessary. If D inste.ad of U bo taken .as key- 
note, 11, G, and .V arc lonio approach to tho correct 
’ Eccond, fourth, and fifth, but P and C are greatly 
too low in pitch for a proper tliinl and tcveuth. 
With Bonio note i taken as key-note-, tho eorre ipu.ad- 
cuco is greater, iiith others it ii le-s. Tho diltie-ulty 
is overeomo by a syjtein of 00114 ^ 01111-04 c.illed 


Tomperaraent (q. v.). Ilouglily speakiu", ave havo 
in tho diatonic scale an alternation of tavo long 
intervals, a short inteiaral, three long intervals and 
a short interval. Tho long intervals 51 and 
-IG arc styled tones, and tho short interval 28 
.a semitone. Wero the tones all equal, and the 
semitone exactly half a tone, a note interposed 
in tlie middle of each tone, dividing tho seven , 
intervals into twelve, would make it immaterial 
where tho scale began. A system founded on this 
supposition is tho remedy actmally adopted in most 
kcyctl instruments, and tho inaccuracy produced by 
tlna compromise is not bulficieutly great to offend 



tho c.ar. Tiio interposed notes, indic.atcd by tho 
black keys of tho pianoforte (sco fig.), complete what 
is c.illed tho chromatic sc.ale, consisting of twelve 
intervals approximately cqu.al. 

Tho notes of music are represented in ordinary 
notation on a series of live parallel lines, c.allcd tho 
staff. On these lines, and in tho foursp.accs bctiieen 
them, rn.irks are placed indicating tho notes, which 
nro counted npiiarJs, beginning with tho lowest 
hue. Eve-i-y lino or e]uc'o is c.allcd a degree, tho 
atrll consisting of nino degrees. 



When moro than nine notes .arc loqiiircil, tho sp.accs 
below and above tho staff arc Uocil, and the scale is 
cxtciulcil by means of short added lines, called Icgor 
lines. Tho pitch of the notes on tho sc.ilo is deter- 
mined by a liguro called a clef (c/uris, a key), iilaccd 
at tho beginning of tho staff on a particular note, 
fi-oiii which all tho others are counted. Tho clefs 
inojt in iwo arc tho b.ass, tenor, and treble clefs, 
repre-'Cntcd on tho notes P, 0, and G rcipoctively 
(jeo Cj-ltr). Tho tieblo and b.ass clefs only aro used 
nr musio for keyed in.Htnimcnts, and when .r staff is 
required for each h.iiid, they aro joined together by 
a brace, tho upper staff fvir tho right hand, tho lower 
for the left Tho .iscenJing scale in thc.o clefs is rj 
follow s : 


I 


I 


CDEFGABCDEPG.VBC 
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These notes correspond with tho white kcy.i of 
the piaiiuforto or tho diatonic scalo when C is 
koy-noto, no allowaiico being iiiado for tho black 
keys, which, .ai wo havo seen, divide tho tones into 
BeinitoneJ, Those beuiitoncs winch do not occur 

avitli C as key-noto aro reprcjciited by the signs ^ 
(sharp) .and b (llat). Tho sign ii, prefixed to a note. 


elevates it a seiiiitono in tho scale, raising, for 
example, F to F sh.irp. b lowers the note by a 
scmituiio, depressing 1! to B llat 1)1100 a note 
which luas been clov.ited by a shaip, or depicssed by 
a llat, is to be restoied to its oiigmal place, tiio 
tharaclcr (natural) is prefixed to it 

Tho names of tho iutei-v.il3 correspond to tho 


I 


I V oprcoT of tlio staff, but it baa been seen tbat 
j ir-tjr7n!^ of tlio same name are not necessarily 
■ 'fi'ial. If tlie sign of a flat or a slmi-p be prefixed to 
j e.thcr note of an interval, it still preserves its name 
of tliircl, a fifth, &c. ; but to distinguish intervals 
i of the same degree, the qiialifying epithfcts of major 
t and ininor, augmented and diminished, arc useeb 

I 


The diflerent keys in music are best understood 
by reverting to the scale of triads, on ivliioli the 
diatonic scale is founded. Taking a series of triads 
of whicli the dominant of each is the key-note of the 
nc.xt, ive obtain the folloiving scale, exteuded both 
upwards and doimwards from C : 


r r'o Gil Bb Db F Ab C Eb G Bb D F A 6 E G B D Fij i. E G| B D|* F,|i Aji cji Ejjl Gji 


Key of C * 


Key of G, one shnrp 


Key of r, one flat 


Key of EL two flaii 


Rry of T), two 


K«7 of ri,, three Qitt 


Key of A, three sharps 


Key cf AL four flats 


Key of E, four sharps 


Key ofDL Are flats 


Key of D, flee sharps 


K-y »Ix Cau 

Each tried is composed of the hoy-noto, its mediant, 
scale of each key is composed 
oi the tiiad of tlio key-note, with the triad imme- 
diatcly preceding and tbat immediately following it. 
Each l:oy is succeeded by the key of its dominant, 
and if we begin with the l:cy of 0 (in the middle of 
the scale), each key acquires an additional sharp till 

v,'o reach the key of F^ irith sLx sharps. These arc 

rto sharp ke3's. _ If, beginning again ivith the key of 
C,_WG go bade instead of forward in the scale of 
tiiads, wo obtain the flat keys j each key has an 
additional flat to that above it, till wo come doini 
to the key of Gb with sLx flats. Tliis key in instru- 
ments with temperament is c.xactly the same with 


Key of r^, sU sharps 

that of Fji, and on this account it is not generally 
found convenient to extend the keys beyond six, or 
at most seven, sharps or flats. G^ with seven sharps 
is the same as Db with five flats, and Cb with 
seven flats is the same as B with five sharps. In 
music WTitten in these keys, double sharps and 
double flats occur, which are indicated by the 
characters x and bb respectively. In writing music 
in any key with sharps or flats, it is usual, mstead 
of prefixing tlio sharp or flat to each note when 
required, to place the shaiqis and flats belonging 
to the key together after the clef, on the degree to 
which they belong, and such collections of sharps or 
flats arc called the signature. 


-P-r . 

T-i:- 

SiosATcnrs or riic Sdarc Kevs. 

jj#.. 
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G 

^ ’ 

D 

1 .-b 
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u oJizz±=r — 

A E B 

SlCKATUntS OF THE FlAT KeyS. 

# L 

^2 =2-. 

F 

Bb 

i=!-32 -JLp.:. a 

Eb Ab Db 

—21^=5=: 

Gb 


A .‘•harp or flat introduced in a composition which 
does not ajipcar in the signatm-e, is prclixed to the 
note, and called an accidental. 

The diatonic scale and keys above described 
belong to what is called the major mode; there is 
also another mode in use called tlse minor mode. 
In the minor, as in the major mode, the diatonic 
scale and the keys are based on tlic scale of triads. 
Each of the triads already considered consists of 
two unequal intervals, called a major third and 
minor third. Supposing we begin with the minor 
instead of the major third, wo have a succession of 
chords taking tlicir minor third from one triad and 
their m.ijor third from another. These compound 
chords are c.alled minor triads. Their proportion 
is as 10, 12, 1/}, and out of three such consecutive 
minor triads the scale of the minor mode is con- 
Bti-uctod. 

1 


f) F A 0 E G B 
80, 90, 120, 144, 180, 210, 270 

JIultiplying D and F by 2, and diriding B.by 2, 
to bring the whole within the compass of an octave, 
wc have : 

ABCDEFGA 
120, 133, 144, ICO, ISO, 192, 210, 240. 

The rcalo here represented is what is known as 
the descending scale of the minor inode. AITion 
the seventh of the scale ascends to the eighth, it 
becomes sharp, as the proper leading note or sliarp 
seventh to^ the tonic. This sharp is, liowevcr, 
always omitted from the signature, and placed 
accidentally before the seventh wliich it is to 
elevate. In order to avoid the harsh intonml of 

the augmented second (from F to G"), it is usual in 
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the asocncling scale to make tko sixth sh.arp also, ascending or aceidontnl scale of the minor mode has 
in order to accommodate the seventh ; thus the two notes altered from the signatiu'c. 


AscnsDiso Soti.n, 


DsSCKNDIMO SC.W.E. 






Each minor scale is c.allcd the relative minor to the Each minor sc.alo is also called the tome minor to 
maior scale on its right hand in the scale of triads, the major scale on the saine hey-noto, from which it 
with which it lias the same .signature : thus the diders in flattening the third of its thme. and in the 


relative minor scale to C major is that of A minor. 
C major E A Ci E G B D 

A minor 1) F A C E G B 


de'.cciidiiig scale also the third of its siihdoininant 
and dominant. The tonic minor scale to 0 major is 
C minor. 





C5 


As the descending scale rcgnlalc.s the signature, sharps less in its signature than its tonic 
each tonic minor has three Hats more, or three major. 



In this last example, 1'^, Iljj, and E^ aro all 
considered sliavps in contrast with FJ, I’7, and E? 
of the minor scale. 

iiinsie.al notation, the relative dura- 
tion of notes is indieated liy their form. Eotes 
may ho open or close ; they m.ay eonsist of a head 
only, or of a head and stem. Where there is a 
stem, it m.ay he turned up or down, according to 
convenience. Tlio Bemihreve, the longest note in 
ordinary music, is open, and coii'.i'.ts of .a head 
only (O). Tile minim is an o]>eii note with a stem, 

half the length of a semihreve ; the crofcliet is a 
close nolo with a stem, half the length of a minim 
f ; the quaver is a close note with .a stem and hook, 
half the length of a ciotcliet a qu.avcr is further 
divided into two somlqiinvers avitli two hooks S; 

p ' 

four dcmi.scmiqu.avcrs avitli three hooks ; and 

eight semi-demi-somiquavers avitli four hooks jj . In 

sloav religious music, an open square note, c.alled a 
lireve , Bometimes occurs. Tho scmibrei'o is 


I cqiiia’.alciit in time to tavo minim.s, four crotchets, 
eight qiiaa'crs, sixteen semiquavers, thiity-two demi- 
semiquavers, and sixty-four seini-dcnii-scmiquavers. 
The notes formed avith hooks m.ay ho grouped 


together • I" '’ocal 

music thi.s is not done except avlien a group is to ho 
sung to one sj-llahlc. When a dot is jihaced aftci- .a 

note j’ ’ it is lengthened hy one-half ; avhen taa'O 

dots, ^ ’ it is lengthened hy tliree-foiirths. 

Ever}’ piece of miisio is divided into portions- 
equal ill time, c.alled rac.asiires, avliich are 
sep.ar.atcd from each other hy vcrtic.al lines c.alled 
liars. Tho term liar is often loosely used to 
denote the measure ns aa'cll ns tho line. The exact 
length of tho mc.asure is indicated hy a sign at 
tho hoglimiiig of tho inoa’emeut. lu common 

time, indicated hy tho sign each measure 

I includes a semibreve, or its cquiv.alont made up in 
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ii'-it"'; lower value: !((' 


-Mi other measures of time have for their signatures 
t", -o I'ieiiit-. jilaccd as a fraction, one over the other. 
Tl.'- figures of the denominator are cither 5?, 4, 8, or 
30, which stand for minims, crotchets, quavers, and 



wfp When there are three minims, crotchets, or quavers 


rf a s-mibreve); the numerator indicates the acn were are ruree mmims cro.cne^ 
numl>or of these fractional parts of a semibreve m a measure, the pie ce m sa id to he m triple time, 
contained in each measure. There is ar.bther form ■ H 

oi common time besides that already noticed, wliich its signature being — »;> — 4. - or — 

is called half-time, has a minim or two crotchets in 


When two or four measures of triple time are 
united in one measure, the movement is said to be in 
compound common time. Its usual forms are 


indicated by the signatures ^ 


and _Q__ . 


In the first, there are three submeasures of three 
crotchets ; in the second, two submeasures of three 

quavers 

Compound triple time occurs whore there are nine 
notes in a measure, either erotohets, quavers, or 
semiquavers, grouped in threes. Its signatures are 


and A amriety occa- 

sionally occurs in simple or triple time by the- 
measure note being divided into throe, or even five 
or seven, instead of two parts, which are grouped 
together, sometimes with the figure 3, 5, or 7, placed 


above them 




.3_Q- _o- 


Thc object of the division of musical passages 
into measures is to indicate their rhjdhm, a quality 
forming an essential element in the pleasure derived 
from music. Notes of music, Hlce words or syllables, 
are accented or unaccented. The principal accent 
is given to the first note of a measure. Of the four 
measure notes in common time, the third has also a 
subordinate accent, as bas the third measure note in 
triple time. There are occasions when a strong 
accent, or emphasis as it is called, is laid on the 
part of the measure which is usually unaccented ; 
this the composer indicates by the Italian terms 
rinfm-sando, s/orzato, abbreviated rinf., sf. 

When in the cowse of a movement silence is 
required for a time, this is indicated by a rest or 
rests corresponding to that time ; the breve, semi- 
breve, minim, &c., have each their respective rests, 
which are represented as foUow’s : — 

Quatcr. Semiquatcr. DemUscrol- ScmWeml- 
quaver. tcmiquavcr. 


A rest may, like a note, he dotted to indicate the merely indicates that they arc to he played smoothly 
..addition of half to its length. n n a 


The double bar w[|— consists of two strong vertical 

lines, placed at tbe end of a musical composi- 
tion, and .also .at other parts (not necessarily 
coincident with the end of a measure) where a 
strain or rhetorical division of a movement ter- 
minates. When dotted on one side, all the 
measures on the side with the dots are to be 
repeated from the hegiuning, or from the antecedent 
double bar. 

A tie is an arch placed between two notes on the 
same degree, to indio.ate that instead of the two 
notes written, one note is to ho played of the 
length of both. IVhen the last note of one 
measure is thus connected with the first of the 
ne.vt measure, the former, though naturally the 
naaocontod note, acquires the emphasis — 



AWien the same arch is drawn over two or more notes 
not in the same degree, it is called a slur, and 


or fluently [leffato) 1 .. 

I 0 

When notes are to he played short, distinct, and 
detached {staccato), a dot is placed over them. A 
dash implies a greater, and the union of dot and 
slur a less degree of staccato — 



The pause placed over a note indicates a delay 
in the time of the movement, .and a continuance of 
the sourd made on that part of the measure. 

The Various degrees of softness and loudness 
which ocour in a piece of music are indicated by the 
letter / for forte, loud ; p for piano, soft, also pp 
for pianissimo, very soft ; mf for mezzo forte, r.ather 
loud, and ff for fortissimo^ very loud. A gradual 
increase of loudness is denoted by the word 
crescendo, or the sign ; and a diminution from 
loud to soft by the word diminuendo,^ or the 
contrary sign >. Many other expressions are 
oiscd in the body of written music, indicating 
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slowness, quiolcncss, anrl the clinr.nctrr-of cxcciilioii. 
'i'lio most imiiortant of tlicin aro cxiil.ohic<l timler 
Bojiaralo .irticfcs — .as nro tlio v.arions musical graces 
or cmbeUislimcnta mulor tlie n.ames of tlie 

Aiipogi.attira, Heat, Shake, ami Tnni. Among 
nbbrevi.aUons in frequent u'o .are a line tlr-aavn over 
or under .a remibreve, or Ihrotigb tbc stem of a 
minim or crotcliet, to diviib' it into qu.avir.s; or 
.a double line, to divide it into remiqiinvers. Tivo 
minims may be connected to indicate tlieir repeti- 
tion as qu.avers. Thu.s — 


Wiltlm, 



Ifarmnint . — We liave mentioned that avbeu .a 
siring is struck, its liannnnie! are more or less 
distinctly lu'ard along v.-itli it. Tliia .arises from 
the string i |i(nit.ani'oieily dividing it .elf into .aliquot 
parts— as one-lialf, one-tliird, 0110.1.1111111, oiic-liftb, 
onc.si.xtli, one-..oventb, .kc., of the atring. 'J'lie 


Every key contains svilbin itself two other triads 
be-id.'S that of tbo l:cy-note — viz., those of tho 
subdominant and dominant, avhioh have tbo siib- 
doinin.ant and dominant of the key-note rospootively 
for their fniidamental basses; and the feeling of 
ratisfaction produced by tho diatonic scale arises 
out of the fact, that its notes belong to a progres- 
sion of chords formed on a fundamental bass 
suggested by the car. This fundamental bass is 
here indicated on tlie lower st.'lf — 



The lelalive position of the notes of a chord, and 
coiwcquentl3’ its intervals, m.aj- ho altered hj' 
r.aising one or more of them .an oet.avo; and, on the 
whole, the nearer the intervals niijiroach to their 
iiositioii in tile harmonio scale, tho jmrer is the 
li.amionj’. Clo-e, in contradistinction to disiicried 
linnnoiij', is when tho notes of a chord are ro 
near that no component note could bo jilaccd 
between them. When tbc fundamental ba'S of .a 


nmnber.i C, !t, d, !>, ( 1 , 7 . ••apr>- ■ mg tbc nlativc cliord cc.ascs to be its lowo.st note, tbo chord is r.aid 
number of viliratmus 111 a gin n time, are a measure — . 


of the pitch of tie- m.'.i, and pi d proporlion.allj' 
to one .another, or in the i.Tin of a fnai thui, tlew ate 
a me; are of the mt. ri il. 'I'he prune mimhers 
2 , .'!, .'i, ami 7 . ami thur .eiiip'miidi, eonstitiite the 
harinntiivs of a nui.i.-.al round, no diM-ien bj* a 
liiglier prune nunilsr 11 (ohr.ible to the eir along 
v.’ith the fiind.aiii' nt il note, ami no found correa- 
Jiondiiig to aiicli due loll 11 aiidililo in tie' vihr.ition'. 
of a rtring — 



, to be inverlcd. 


Thus j^fe- and 

rj tJ 


mo invcniions of tbc common chord, but not 
where tho. fimd.anicnt.al h.asi is ttill 

tie' low( -t note. 

Tlie minor triad i'-, .as we have reen, a compound 
chord. Mho e ratio ii 20 , 21 , IJI). tahing its minor 
third from the triad hiioiv. .and its major third 
' fiom tlie triad above. Its fiindann iital Iia's 
is tlie 1,1 v'-iioto. The n.lii»r mole has, like tiio 
[ major, three triad i in e.ieli lay— t'mve of tlie tonic, 

■ inbtloiiiiiiaiit, .and dominant; and tho lehinr com- 


The degr.’i I of tti,. haniionic male coiei-t of 
intirv.ahi .In r. '-in • in a 'n-oimlnea! nitio from the 
octave to the niiimr tone, 1 1,- - 


man choid ndiiiifi of the s.mie invirions .as the 
major, ly making the tliird or liiVn the lom'.t note. 

Tile fii.it revi n nnt.-s of tlie liarnionic i .'.ale con- 
tain the olinrd neat in cniiaonanco ti fiie eoininon 


I 1:2 Octave. (i : 7 tlr.ive think 

2 : 'i I'litli, 7 : S 't'. le- maaimil''- 

fJ : -J I'oiirth. ti • tl 'tone m ijor, 

4 : .T M.ijnr tliinl. fl • 1(1 Tone minor. 

!> : ti Minor think 

Other int< rv.ah more or h a coiuonant .am to b.' 
I found in the baiinome 'ede, of v.ltieii th.- mot 
' imi>ort.ant is 4 : 7, tlie gnue :.>ventli. I'li.m tin. 
I reale is derived the triad, Mhteh are h.ive 'i- 11 to be 
1 tho foundation of the di.atoiuc -■’i.ale, anil aim the 
whnlu thenrj' of choid'i. 

'J'lie lir. t live note, i.f tlie harmonic !c.al.' .are the 
I compom nt part 1 of the major common chord, bv 
far the 1110 it coiisoiiaiit . hold th.at can be pmdiie. tl 
ly live link". Mei’hiling octav."', il 1 i.s-.ntial 
note! are the in.ajnr tiiad, 0 E ( 5 , or 4 . ~i, f>, v blob, 
ns already leen, eoie.ist'i of a liftli divided liarmoni- 
calli" into major tliird and minor lliink Tbo root 
on v.lueb .a chord i'l fnrmed, or tlie note ly wbii-e 
divi' ion into nliqiifit puts the iiote-i of tlw clionl 
nro jiiudnced, is c.iUmI it i fiind.amt ntal In''-', and 
tbo fundamental b.ai, of the tri.id U K (1 ii C. The 
common cliord is the triad M'itli the addition of tbo 
octavo of tbo root; it.s iiroportions are 4 , 5 , C, S, 
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olionl. tile c liord of tlie revi iilii or dominant 
barmoiy. llejeeting octave-, it is liio barmonio 
Iri.a.I V. itb the nihlition of the gi.ive seventh, 
4 , .', 0 , 7 , 0 E t; I’.'a, or (J 11 fi I’, and admits of three 
iiivi 1 -ioii", according ns the third, tlflli, or rcventli 
il t ih.'ii instead 01 th" root ns tho lowest note. 
Tliii chord h. loii'^s to tho Iny of which it i fnnd.a- 
meiila! note is tho dominanl ; and in or.hr li 
i-itisly the car, it rcqiiirca to lee followed ly a 
n lohition into tlie coiiinum cliord of tlio key, or 
one Ilf iti in\i r. ion •, th" major third ri-ing .a (.eiiii- 
tnne to tile k.ev-note, .and the cevciitb de.-cending 
line <h-grce— 



The dominant .seventh note is Hatter ly .an inter- 
val of ().'!, (It than the snhdoniin.ant of the kej’, 
though the two are not di-,tiiiguishablc on kej-ed 
instillments, Tlie chonl of the dominant seventh 
il the mine in llic tonic minor ns in the major 
mode, but dilVer.s in its resolution, in rcsiiect 
that it dcsceuili a tone instead of a semitone 



.'luoras: 
h^\* to 


— g — ej II of ilic dominant, tlic snperfconic 

5 g— g= ■ . The dominant harmony dominant harmony, and becomes domi- 

-ff — 

lumorons means o£ modiJating from one nant of the new key -/{fs ^ — [ 


numerous moans o£ modulating from one nant of the new key ^ „ 

another, i'or example, the addition of a — 1' 

at seventh to tlio common chord of a key, 

a modulation into the key of the sub- other modulations, we must refer to works ou the 
^ _ theory of music. 

g — — TJio follov.'ing more complex harmonics are rdso 

nt .inv— — % g o” Inmodnlat- in general use — 


1, the chord of the added ninth, consisting -of 
the dominant harmony (its root generally omitted) 
with the fifth of the adjacent triad above. 2, 3, and 4, 
the different forms of the added sixth, or chord of 
the suhdominapfc 2 is the triad of the suhdomi- 
nant, with the third of the adjacent triad below, or 
rather its octave ; 3 is the triad of the snhdominant, 
minor mode, with the third of the adjacent triad 
below; and 4, the same triad noth the third of the 
tonip major to the adjacent triad below. 5, tho 
diminished seventh, a compoimd of the character- 
istic notes (B F) of tho dominant harmony of the | 
major mode with those (O'! D) of the relative 
minor. C, 7, and 8, tho augmented sixths, all domi- 
nant harmonies, resolving into the major tonic. 
6, caUod tho Italian sixth (P A'D^), is a compoimd 
of tho charaotoristio notes (A Dji) of the dominant 
harmony of tho minor mode (B D|i F A) inverted, 
with the dominant seventh note (F) of the major 
triad (0 E G) below, for 'a bass ; 7, tho French sixth 
(F A B D^), the same as the last,- with the addition 
of the octave to the fundamental bass ; 8, the 
German sixth (FAC Dj.;), compounded of tho 
charaotoristio notes of the domin.ant harmony of the 
minor mode inverted, with tho dominant sevenths 
of the 'nu jor triads below and above. 

AU classical harmonies can be reduced to the 
chords enumerated, varied by inversions, omissions, 
suspensions, and pedal basses. A pedal bass or 
organ-point is a bass note sustained tbrongb a 
progression of chords, to only the first and last of 
which it is the proper bass. The pedal bass of tho 
tonic is often used with the chord of the dominant 
seventh, the added ninth, and the diminished 
seventh, and occasionally with other chords : some- 
times the pedal harmonies are taken on the domi- 
nant instead of tho tonic, and the holding note 
sometimes occupies an upper part instead of tho 
bass — 




A musical composition consists of a succession of 
notes or of chords subject to certain laws. Like 
discourse, music h.as its phrases, periods, and pune- 
tnation. IVheii a piece of mnsio contimies in the 
same key, it is said to move by progression, a term 
used in contradistinction to modulation, where the 
key is changed. Progression in music of two parts 
is of three kinds — oblique, when one part repeats or 
holds on the same note, while the other moves np 
and domi ; direct, where both parts move in the 
same way; and contrary, where one moves up, and 
the other down. Consecutive chords should in 
general ho connected, either as having some note in 
common, or as being the chords of closely connected 
keys. There are certain chords which require a 
specml resolution — i. e., they must be followed by 
certain other chords ; and there are certain progres- 
sions which, from harshness, are in ordinary cases 
to be avoided, more p.artioularly consoeutivo fifths, 
and consecutive octaves, the latter, however, being 
admissible w hen used merely to strengthen a part. 
Modulation is generally effected by introducing 
the chords common to both keys, and the secret 
of good modulation consists in tho skilful choice 
of intermcdi.ato chords. Every regular piece of 
music is composed in a particular key, in which it 
begins and ends, and which predominates over all 
the other keys into which it has modulatei The 
keys into which a key most readily modulates, 
are those most nearly related to it — viz., tho 
dominant, the snhdominant, and tho relative and 
tonic major or minor. Wo have seen how modula- 
tion may take place by introducing_tbe dominant 
harmony of the new key or one of its inversions, 
and in this way the entire harmonic circle of the 
keys can he made, either by ascending or descending 
fifths ; but in order to effect this change, it will be 
necessary, on reaching the key of with seven 
sharps, to substitute, by what is called an Enhar- 
monic (q. V.) change, D? with five flats, or vice versd, 
which on instruments with temperament produces 
no real change on the pitch, but merely on the 
names of the notes. 

The arrangement of chords which the ear natu- 
rally expects at the close of a strain is called a 
cadence ; it corresponds in music to the period 
which closes a sentence in discourse. It is perfect . 
when the harmony of the dominant precedes the 
harmony of the key-note, and imperfect when the 
harmony of the key'-note precedes that of the domi- 
nant without its seventh. 

The imperfect cadence is the most usual termi 
nation of a musical phrase, or short succession of 
me.asures containing no perfect musical idea. A 
portion of melody formed of twojegular phrases, 
and containing a perfect musical idea, is c.alled a 
section, and its regular termination is the perfect 
cadeneo. 
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MUSIC— MUSK. 



Music is produced by the human voice, and by a which nothing analogous seems have existed 
vaiiuty of nitilicial instnunents. For the axiidica- among tho nations of antiquity. 'JClio c.arly music of 
tion of tlio voice to mnsic.il purposes, see Sisoisc. tho Christian Cliurcli was probably in part of Greek, 
Slusicxil instruments are cl.issilictf as stringed instru- and in part of Uebrow origin. The cliomlo was at 
mciits, wind instruments, and instruments of per- first sung in octaves and unisons; St Ambrose and 
ciission. In some stringed instruments, as tlio Gregory tlio Great directed their attention to its 
pi.inofoite, tho sounds aio produced by striking tho improveiaent, and under tliem some sort of harmony 
strings by Itoys ; in others, as the liarp and guitar, or counterpoint seems to have found its way into 
by dr.iwing them from the position of rest In a third tho selTico of tho church. Further advances were 
class, inelnding tho violin, viola, violoncello, and iiiado by Guido 'of Arezzo, to whom notation by 
doiiblo b.ass, tho strings are put into vibration with lines and spaces is due, but the ecclesiastical inusio 
a bow. In wind instruinenls, tho soniul is pruduced had still an uncertain tonality and an uncertain 
by tlio agitation of an enelojed coluiuu of air ; some, rhythm. Franco of Cologne, in tlio 13th o., first 
113 the flute, claiioiiet, oboe, bassoon, flageolet — indicated tho duritioii of notes by diversity of form, 
instrnnients of uood, and tho trunqiet, horn, comet- Tho invention of tlio organ, and its uso in accom- 
a-niston, fee., of metal, aio iil.iyed by tho bre.atli ; in panyiiig tho chorale, had a largo shaio in the dovel- 
otliei-a, .as tho organ, harmonium, and coiiceitina, opinent of harmony. Along wth the miisio of tho 
tliu wind is produccil by other means. In tho two cfmreh, and independently of it, a secular music 
hast-named iiistrumeuts, tho sound is produced by was making gradual advances, guided more by tho 
the notion of uind on fieo vibrating springs or reeds. c.ar th.an by science ; it seems to have had a moro 
luslruiucnts of peioussioii aro such .as tho drum, decided rhythm, though not indicated as yet by 
kettle-di mu, cymbals, .Vo. The chief peculiarities of bars. Thu airs which have become national in 
the mote important musical instruments arc noticed diirereiit countries were developments of it, but it 
in sji.elal artielu. _ had its chief scat in Belgio Gaul ; and the reconcL- 

Musical eonniositioiu aro cither for tho voice, li.ation of mnsic.al sclcn?o with imtsic.al art begun 
with or without iustiinuental aecoinp.aniniciit, or for in Fl.amlcrs by Josiiuin Uoprls in tho loth c., was 
instruments only. Of vocal music, tho iiriiicipal completed in tho ITth c. by Palestrina and his 
foniH may bo cl.assed .as elmreh music, chamber school at I’ome, .and reacted eventually on tho 
music, diam.iUo puiaio, .aud_ popular or nalioiial ccelesi.astic.al style. .Tho opera, wliieh appeared 
music. Thu (ir>t iucludes plain soug, faux-bourdon, nearly contemporaneously witli tho lleform.ation and 
tho chorale, tho .anthem, tho sacreil cantata, tho roviv.al of letters, greatly enlarged tho domain of 
lu.xss and requiem of tho ltom.au Catholic Chtia*h, music. Italy advanced in melody, and Germany in 
and tho oratorio. Muc-al clnambcr imuie includes harmony. lustrumcnt.al music occupied a moro and 
cantat.is, lu.ulrig.ils, and their modern successors, more prominent place. Corelli’s compositions ex.altcd 
glees, ns also recitative I, ari.as, ducts, trios, qinartetts, tho violin. Lulli and ll.amc.an, uith their b.allet- 
choniaes, and gciicadly all forms, accompanied or like music, seized tho ch.aracteribtics of French taste, 
nn.accomp.a.iied, which .arc chielly intended forsm.Ul till tho Ccrni.au Glllck drove them out of tho Hold, 
circles. Ur.im.atic music coiuprclicmls music united Tho scicntilic nnd majestic fiigiio reached its highest 
avith sceiiie roprcseiit.itiou iu a variety of ways, in perfection under J. S. B.ich, The cliangcs lutro- 
the ballet, tho mclodr.ima, tho vaudeville, .and the diiccd iu t'cclc3i.astic.al musio in England at tlio 
opcni, iu uhich l.a,t, musio supjdics tho jilaco of Ilcstoratiou gavo biith to tho school of Purcell; 
spoken ilialogiie. Iiistniiiieut.il imisiu may bo com- and a little Liter, Engl.iiul adopted tho Gcnu.au 
posed for one or for moro instruments. Tho rondo, Ifaiidul, who av.is tho precursor of Ilaydn, iIoz,art, 
tho concerto, tho soii.ati, and tho f.aiit.isia generally Beethoven, Spohr, and alcudelssnlin. 'Tho princip.al 
belong to tho former el.ass ; to tho latter, sympho. fact in recent musical history is the movement uith 
iiies anil overtures for an oreheslr.i, and instni- which the iiamo of W.aguer is connected, h.aving for. 
mental eh.ambcr music, iiieliuling duets, tiios, qnar- its aim the production .and perfection of a ti no 
totts, and other comiKisitions for several iiistniments, imisic.il drama, in which, uuliko tlio open, tho 
where each Lakes tlio lead in turn, the other parts Mords nnd musio shall bo of equal imirarlaiice. 
being .aceompanimeiits. Thcso and other forms of Seo I’cpusclTs 'J'rcaltsc on J/armoivj, C.alcolt’s 
compojition will ho found noticed sep.ar.itely. J/iisicof Cliaintnar, Hawkins' and Burney’s Iliisiortj 

llUlonj oy' JTiisic. — A cert.iin sort of music .seems o/ JTtisic, Mar.x’s Allijciiieiiia Schuk dei- Jliisil-, 
to have e.xjsted in all coimtiies ami .at .all times. Brown’s IJkiiieiilj of jfiisknl Science, and Cliam- 
Even instrnment.d musio is of a very early dato : hers’s Jn/urmntion/ur llic Peoitk, Kos. flG-97 (1S75). 
representations of iiiuaic.al instruments occur on tho MUSK, or MUSK DEER {Afoedtus moscJmiiie), 
Ezypti.in obelisks and tombs. 'Tho musio of tho ^ rumin.aiit quadruped, tho typo of the family Jfos- 
Hobrows IS supijoscd to have had a dcHited rhythm cAWir. This famUy differs fnorn Cervidm (Deer) iu 
and inelouy. 'ilio Oroek.s lutnibored iniisic among Um naut of horns, and iu tho long canines of the 
the sciences, .and studied tho iu.itlieiii.atic.al proper- males, projecting beyond -tlio lips. 'Tho M. is an 
turns of sounds. 'Tlieir musio, however, w.as but inli.abit.ant of'tho olev.ated moimtaiuona regions and 
poetry sung, a sort of mnsic.al reciLatioii or intoning, Lahle-lamls of Central Asia. Tho habits of tho M. 
MM " ^ ■’■vlodic part was a mero accessory, avo very simil.ir to thoso of tho Chamois. Its 
Tlio Homans borrowed tlicir music from tho Etrus- fovourito haunts nio tho tops of pine-covered moim- 
cans and Greeks, nnd had both stringed instru- Laius, hut its summer raiigo extends far above tho 
moiits and wind uistruracuts. _ • ^ region of pines. Its habits aro nocturnal and soli- 

^ modern Europe is a now art, with Gary, and it is extremely timid. It Ls much pursued 




, 'ii_T Iiunters on account o£ its odoriferous secretion, 
lias been knorvn in Europe since the 
c., and is much valued as a perfume. This 
t' c:oti<iii, nms/;, is produced in a glandular pouch 
‘ fituakd in the hinder part of the abdomen of the 
' 'b’5 ; and its natural use seems to be tliat of 

' inci'ca'ihig sexual attractiveness. The imisk-bag is 
fon.ied 1)3’ an infolding of a porflon of the skin of 
the bell}', v.'ithiu vhieh a number of membranes are 
contained, and betrycon these raembmiios are glands 
1 iv V. bioli the musk is secreted. When neml3' taken 
’ fiom the animal, musk is soft and almost resembles 
an ointment; it is reddish-brown, and lias* an exees- 
j Fivcl}’ powerful odour. Ver)’ little of it reaches 
I Eiuope unadulterated, — Musk is usuall}' imported 
I cither in the form of firain-imn’;, that is, the 
ijiu'-k ’.yhicli haj been collected chieitrr from stones 
upon which it ii.as been deiiosited b3‘ the animal, 
in vhioh state it is a coaise powder of a dark; 
brown colour ; or in tbo pod, that is, in the miisk- 
sac, which is cut altogether fiom the animal, and 
j dried with the musk inside. Of both kinds the 
aimu.al importations are about 15,000 oimccs per 
aunum. cliiefl3' ' from China and Indix Small 
cpiantitics are used in medicine, but the greater 
portion is omplo3’ed by the perfumers. It is im- 
ported in small boxes or catties, often covered 
with bright-coloured silk, and each containing 25 
pods. The kinds gcner.1113.’ know'll in trade arc the 
Toncpiiu or Cliinc.se, which is worth two guinc-as 
an ounce in the pod, or £3, 10s. jior ouuco in 
grain ; and the Cab-irdine, ICahardine, or Siberian, 
which is always imported in pod, and is very 
inferior, being only worth about 13s. an ounce. 

The llosh of the M. is sometimes eaten, but has 
a vciy strong flavour. The sc.ason of migration 
from the highest and coldest to more tuinper-ate 
legions, is that at which the M. is chiefly pursued. 
—No other animal of tbo family Mosshida; yields 
the perfume called musk, or lias more than a 
mdiijientary musk-bag. The other species of 
Mosclddu' belong to the genus Trarjidtis, and 
receive the popular name Cuevrotain. They have 
a very elongated muzzle; and tlio accessory hoofs 
assume the fonn of approssed conical claws. They 
inhabit the thick woody copses or jungles of the 
Indhan i.siand.s, aud are the smallest of ruminant 
quadi-upedi.. Some of them arc not larger than a hare. 
Their tii-sks arc not so long as those of the Musk. 
One of tliein, the Napu of Java and Sumatra, has 
•the smallest blood corpuscles of 0113’ known animal. 

MUSK DUCK {Cairina moschata), a species of 



Ifntk Duck (Cairina moschata), Male and Female. 


dud:, of the non-oceanic section of, Anatida: (see 
Duck) ; of a genus oharaotorised by an elevated 


tubercle at the base of the hill, the edges of the 
mandibles sinuated, the face and lores covered 
with a bare tuberoiilatod skin, the wings furnished 
with a knob or spur at the bend. The M. D., 
or Muscovy Duck — so called, however, through 
mistake, and receiving its name M. D. more appro- 
jiriatoly from its musky smell — is a native of the 
warm parts of America. It is very plentiful in 
Guiana, in that part of tho 3’ear when winter reigns 
in the north. It is a larger bird than the common 
dnek, in its wild state almost black, ivitb glosses 
of blue and green, and white wing-coverts, but 
varies consider.T,bl3’ in domestication. It is often to 
be seen in poultiy-3'ards m Britain, hut is rather 
curious than profitable. It hybridises readily with 
the common duck, but tho hybrid is sterile.^ — -The 
iL D. of Aiistrali.a is a very different spieoies, 
belonging to the genus Blziura. 

MUSK OX (Bos mosc/iatiis, or Ovibos moscliaius), 
an animal of the family Bovidee, regarded as a 
connectiiig-huk bctw'een oxen .and sheep. It inhabits 
the most northern parts of America, enduring the 
winter even of Melville Island and Banks’ Laud; 
but, like many other animals, it is partially migra- 
tor3’, some individuals or herds seeking more 
southern regions and better pastures on the approach 
of winter, whilst some remain in the furthest north. 



It is not found in Greenland, Spitzbergen, or Siberia. 
The M. 0. is scarcely equal in size to the smallest 
of Highland cattle, but appears larger from the 
profusion of long matted woollen hair with which it 
13. covered, and which hangs almost to the ground. 
Tho head is covered with long hair as well as the 
body, the face alone having short hair. Beneath 
the long hail- there is a thick co.at of exquisitely fine 
wool. Tho head is largo and broad ; the forehead 
convex ; the extremity of tho muzzle hairy. The 
horns are very broad at the base, and in the male 
meet on the foreliead ; they do not rise but bend 
down on eiicli side of tho head, and curve outwards 
and upwards towards the tip, which tapers to a 
sharp point. They arc about two feet long measui-ed 
along the curvature ; and about two feet in girth at 
the base ; a pair of them sometimes weighing sixty 
pounds. Tiic limbs arc short, the legs have short 
hair. Tho tail is \ei'y short, and is covered with 
long hair, so that it is undistingnislmblo to the 
sight. Tlie general colour is brown. Tho fem.ale is 
smaller tiian tlie male, has shorter hair on the chest 
and throat, and smaller homs. The frog of the 
hoof is short, and partially covered with hair ; the 
foot-marlis are very similar to those of the rein- 
deer. 

The jM. 0. foods on grass, twigs, lichens, &o. It 
is fleet and active, very snre-footed on rooky ground, 
and ascends or descends very steep hills with great 
ease. It is gregarious ; the herds generally number 
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tliii'ty or forty. Tlio powerful horns .ore excellent 
■weapons of dcfenco against avolves and hears, which 
arc often not only rojielled hut killed. When mnsk 
oxen are assailed b 3 ’ lircarins, hnwovor, tlwy j^one- 
rall^’ huddle more and iiioro closely tte^ether, and do 
not even seek safot.v b.v IliL’ht, so ion" as the .s'-sail- 
auts .are unsocn. Tlie llc -h is innch prir-d bj- the 
Ksciuimanx, but retains imioh of the stron" iniiskj- 
odour svhich elisraetcrires the living .snini.sl. The 
horns arc used for various nuri)0se3 ; particiilarU- 
the wide hase for vessels. Tlio lino svool has been 
spun and svoven into a fabric softer than rillt. Ko 
attempt has j'ct been made to domett ieato the 
kl. 0. ; ■which, however, seems worthj- of it, and 
Buitablo for .all cold regions. 

MU.siK I’fi.ANT,' klUSK ROOT, MU.SK 
TRUE, IMUSK WOOD. DifTerent I>art3 of 
number of plant i ami ll more or lo's strongly of 
niiink. .Vmong thcio arc the common little kliisk 
I’lant (tee kl i.Mui.e.-.), tho klnsk-tn'O of Van 
Diemen’s Land (sco .Vsrr.n), and the Musk Oehro 
(see llliusei'.-'').— 'J'ho inusk-tree of J.amaiea (dfn.s- 
ij.nri/tum S>ra)lzii) belong i to the natur.al order 
J/ib'/C'cr. It emits from all parts a smell of mmlc. 
— .’Ml parts of G'ltur'H rinut’lt/o'ir’, anotln r tiee of 
tho ramo order, a native of the Wc't Indies, •■■ome 
times called musk wood, abo r.melli strongli’ of 
mm!;, but partieuhrly the b irlc, which is n.ed in 
]ierfumerv. — Tim diu.; called Mi ^ic llooTorSA’inur. 
in brought from tin' I', i t. and i , the root of a plant 
aupp isi d to li' of tlie natural older I/in’. Hi/' nr ; 
but the phmt IS unhnov. n, nor is it eirtaiii whether 
it.! native lountrv is I'l r :a, or roiiie more ri mote 
region of ('< ntial .\' la. It has a pure mu kj' odour, 
and u ircd as a nib.titiite for mu !;. 

klU.SK R.\.T,or DE-M.VN (.l/em’- or Uuf-myd. 

a oenui of imoetivorous ipiadnipeds of tho Sliri’W 
(ii. v.) family (.S'oriei(Ar), difTiring from the tine 
tilirews (.S’orej) in liaving two verv small teeth 
between the two large inci-oni of the lower jaw, and 
the upper incisiir.i (1 itt' nod and triangular. I'.eliind 
file',' mei irs are iix or i evi ii rinall teeth (later.al 
iiici'ori or fal e can. no te(th) and four jagg.'d 
molars. 'i'ho mu/.le n rlongatid into a .Miiall 
lle\ible probu'ei v. iinli ii coietantlj' in motion. 
Til" evt. 1 ar<' verj m dl ; there aie no evteni.il eari ; 
tho fur IS lung, rtraight, and divirgi'iit; Ihi' t.iil 
long, f c.ilv, and llatt-md at the i.idei. .\1I the 
feel have live t"' fuliv webbed; and tho .animal i 
are eiitirelj- r.i|uit'i', inhabiting laln'i and riven, 
and nuking holes in tho banks with the eiitr.anee 
from b iieith the suif.iee of tile v.at'T. Onlv two 
ipecics are known, one (.If. or Cf. f ’yn-.mi'c!) about 
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IRgiiiaii (.Ife^ijfc Pgrenaira). 

h tail as long as the bod}’, a 
sf tho I’yreiices; anotln r 
Aic/iofo), very plentiful in 
r.s and lakea ot the south of 
I size to the coiiiiiKin Iieilge- 
. three-fourths of tho length of 


the body. Tho RiiBsian desman is blackish above, 
whiti.sh beneath ; it has long silky hair, with .a 
softer felt beneath, and its fur is held in soma 
esteem. Desman skins, however, are chiefly valued 
on account of the musky odour which they long 
exhale, and which is derived from a fatty secretion 
produced by Kinall follicles under tho tail ot the 
aiiinial. Tho desman feeds on leeches, aquatic 
larv.T, kc., searching for them in tho mud by means 
of its flexible jirobuicis. It seldom, if ever, volun- 
tarily leaves tho water, except in Die interior of its 
burrow.s, which are somctime.s twenty feet long. 

klU.SlC RAT {Sorex murinvi), rm Indian spooies 
of Shrew (q. v.), in si.^’e .about equal to tho common 
brown rat, in form and colour much resembling tho 
common bhrow of Britain, but remark.ablo for tho 
powerful musky odour of a Ecerction which proceeds 
from glands on its belly and flanks. This odour 
.adheres moit pertinaciously to any object with 
which the animal m.ay come in contact, and provi- 
Eioiia are often utterly ciioilcd by it. Even w'ino 
and beer are said to be .spoiled by it, in sjiito of tho 
glars and cork of the buttle ; althoiigh the proba- 
bility is much greater that it adheres to the oiit'ido 
of the bottle, and that tho liquid is spoiled as it is 
poured out. One of the Indian names of this animal 
IS .Solid- U. 

klLLSlC RAT. See Mf.sQfAfur. 

klUSKET, or klUSQUET (Fr. viom'/iicl ; from 
vviuch't, a liparrow-hawk ; in the i.amc w.ay that 
other hho'iting.iiniih-incnt; svero ii.anied 7 (i.'coi;,/(i/- 
eoii'k ike.), the Hre.arm for infantry .sohlicrs, wliioli 
i.ueeeeded the eluiiisy harqiiehu'.s, and in ISol gave 
w.iy befoio the Enlield rifle, whicli, in its turn, was 
eoiiverted into .‘iiiiih-r’ii pat-'iit bn-ecli-loading rifle, 
now known as the ,Snider-i-inliehl ; the latter arm, 
10 far as the r.-giilar infantr}’ is eoncerii' d. has b-’cn 
r. placed by tho klartini-Henry breech-loader, but 
the navy, cavalry, and au.xiliary forces still retain 
the fiiiiib-r. The lir.t muskets were matchlocks; 
aftir which came whcel-loekp, asnaphans or .snap- 
lianee, and flint min'lcets; and lastly, perciisaion 
muskets, which wuea vast iniprovenient, both for 
.aeeiii.icy and lightne i, on all which had gone 
111 fon'. Compared, however, to either tho Enlield 
or klai tini-Hi nry rille, tho musket, familiarly 
known r-i Brown Bi-'i (possibly a corrujitinn of 
(ler. fiiic/i.--', a hollow tube or gun) — was a heavy 
ugly, and inefTeclive weapon. Tlie following i.s 
a t.ible of the langes attained, on ,".n aver.ige, 
by the inuvkct, the E 
lieiiry : 
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MUSKKTOO'X, ail obi'll 
fliort mu^-Uct of wry witle buio, carry iii ‘4 a ball of 
five ounce", aiul ruiuatimcj licll-mouthcil lilco .a 
lilumb'jhu'*';. 

U'SKI'TRY', Sciiooi.s or. Wlicn (ho iiili-o- 
duttum of tlio rklinic ritlc in tlie French rernce, and 
tho i^uh‘-o<iiiciit .anniuj; of tho Britiah troo})^ with 
the biiil inoiv delicate Kiirichl rillo in ISal, liroiiglifc 
the accuracy of a bohlicr’s lire to he au im|torlaiit 
couvhloraliou in tvtiinatiii'; his value (which with 
the old imishtt was nob the case, as it was proverbial 
that the hnllft never hit tho point aimcil at. how« 
ever carefully), the Kni^Ii^^h j;overnincnt at once saw 
the neco'^sity of providin'^ instruction in the manip- 
ulation of tho rille. Accordin"!}*, instructorj of 
nmshetry were attached to the troops, ono to each 
e^inient; and a school w.is established at TTvthe 
in lv)51, under tho late General (then Colonel) Jlay, 



' rlic!" ii' oin oil tlio tlieory of tlie nnn, and prao- 
' t ■ ill ii aotual cmployuient, ivere the tolc occii- 
f itioti of the da)'. Officeis aird promising men 
I V. Ole ‘■’lit there as fast as the aocommodation per- 
, iiiif' d ; .".lid after a course of a few weeks were able 
to r.'tuin to their eorps, and become instructors 
to till ir comiades, so that the shooting of the 
I'lolc .ormy soon rose in a surprising degree. 
tVli.;re.'..i, before the establishment of this school, 

' tie' ifuglish stood low in the Ec.alc of shooting, 

, t’.K c iinpolitions held during recent years at ' 
I Wiiiibledcii have demonstrated that no nation can 
I now cveel them as marksmen. The formation of 
I the volunteer corps, in ISoO, led to a greatly in- 
j ei'caied demand lor muslcotry instruction, which 
I the goveiument met by forming a .'•eeond school of 
I nm.lo'try at Fleetwood (now abandoned), where the | 
troop .1 .and volunteers of Scotland, Irc-l.aiid, and the ] 
nortiicrn English counties, found the necess.ary 
ta."ehing. The Ilytlie school is superintended by a 
co-nmandaiit and inspector-gcuer.al of musketry 
I instruction, with subordinate instructors. The 
1 in'^pcclor-genor.al is responsible also for the instme- 
I tion througbout the regiments all over the world, 

I and to him the musketry returns from c.ach regi- 
ment arc scut aunu.ally. 

UIU'.SIilN, a cotton tahrio of Oriental origin, 
i I ."'.id to have 'derived its name from the town 
o; Mosul, in Dlo.sopotamia, where this material 
ai.as at one time very largely mauuf.'.etnrcd. At 
jirrscnt no such trade exists there ; .and for muslins, 
of the common kinds at least, the Indian market 
depends uiion the manufactures of England and 
rnanoo. But no European manuf.aotuicr has ever 
I b'Tn abb to rival the wonderfully fine muslins 
or iJ.ieca. This docs not arise so much from the 
lineimsi of the yarn, althoii^i that too is very great, 
but flora the marvellous liuoncss conjoined with 
a mo-jt delicate softness to the touch. Tiio fineness 
of the yarn is so great, that until Lately no 
maeliinery could produce anytliing like it j a piece 
of Dacca mudin, shown in the International Exhibi- 
tion (1S02), av.as 01 feet in length by 3 feet in avidth, 
and contained in a square inch 101 warp threads 
and 100 weft threads, yet the entire piece weighed 
only 3i ounces. A French manufacturer, M. Thivcl 
Michon tf Tavnre, has made a muslin of English )-am ] 
spun by the Jlessrs Houldsworth of JIanebester, 
whioh surpassed tbo finest Dacca in the excessia'c 
thinncES of the yarn, but it wanted its dclic.ate 
softness. Muslin is much less compact in its texture 
than calico, indeed it more nearly ro.semblc3 g.auze 
in appearance ; hut it is woven plain, without any 
twisting of the weft threads with those of the u arp. 
The manufacture of muslins in Grc.at Britain and 
France is very extensive, cspcci.ally printed muslins, 
in which the p.attcnis arc produced by the 3.ame 
processes .as in calico-printing. See IVe-VVINO. 

MU'SXTJD, a Persian throne of st.ate. 

MUSOPEEA'GIDyE. See Piaxtaix-eatee. 

MU'SQUA.SH, MUSK-EAT, or OKDATP.A 
{Filer 'J’j'-iJiicus), a rodent quadruped, a native of 
isorth America. It is the only known .species of 
the genus to which it belongs, which is characterised 
by dentition similar-to that of tbo voles ; in some 
other cliaraotcr.s more nearly agreeing avitli tbo 
beaver. Tbo LE is in sliape nearly similar to 
tbo brown rat ; the hc.ad and body aro about 
15 inches in length, the tail ten inches. The 
I wliole body is covered with a short downy dark- 
I biov/n fur, intermixed with longer and coarser Imirs. 
‘It is common in almost all parts of North America, 
from lat. .30° to lat< CO", except in the southern 
I alluvi.al districts. It is a very aquatic animal, 

I seldom wandering from the rivers, lakes, or marshes 


in wliich it makes its abode. The fur is in demand, 
and forms an article of commerce— skins in largo 
number being stiU exported from America to Britain 
.and other European countries. The hi. burrows 
in the baiilcs of stre.ams and ponds ; the entrances 



of its burrows being alw.ivs under w.vtvr, so that 
it muit dive to rc.ach them, lu nrarshes, the M. 
builds a limd of but, collecting coarse gr.asscs and 
mnd, .and raising the f.ibrio from two to four feet 
above tbo water. The flesh of the M., at those 
seasons when it is fat, is in some request among the 
American Indians, .and is said to be not unpal.xt.able. 

IiIUSSEL a genus of lamcllibi.-'nebiato 

molluscs, tbo tyi>e of tbo family Mijlil'nla, which, 
hoxvcver, is much more n strietcil than the Liunoean 
genus Myltlus. The Jl'ilitiilai hi long to the dixasion 
of Lamcllilranrhiota, called by Latnarck Dimyaria, 
b.aving txx’o aihtudor mnsohs — muscles employed in 
closing the x'.xlvcs of the shell. The mantle h.as a 
distinct anal orifice; the foot is small; and tbero 
13 a large Bys^us (q. v.), xxliioh is divided into 
tibres to its base. The valves of the shell aro 
equal; the liinge is destitute of teeth. Some, but 
fexx', of tbo species are found in frcsb-xvnter. See 
Dr.Eis.sEX-X. Some (Lillodomia) burrow in stone. 
How they do it is utteily unknown, but they do 
"burrow c\ en in the hardest stone ; and some small 
tropical species c.xcavatc for themselves holes in tho 
shells of great limpets. The Lilhoilumi are some- 
times called Daie-nhilh. Some of them arc x'ery 
bc.autiful, which is the case al-o with tho true 
mussels, after the ciiid' runs is removed. Even the 
CoxmoN M. (if. ailtilis) tlicn exhibits beautiful 
veins of blue. This speeie-s is very abundant on tho 
British coasts, and is much used ns bait by fisher- 
men. It is grcgaiioii-s, and is found in vast beds, 
closely croxxded, adhenng by the byssus to .rocks, 
&c. These beds are usually uncovered at low- 
xx'atcr. Tbo shell is oblong ; at its greatest size 
about three inches long, and an inch and a half 
liroacL Mussels, xxhen young, mox'o about by means 
of tho foot, with which they l.iy hold of objects and 
drag xh ansclves along, until they find some suitable 
spot to anchor thcmselx'es by a byssus. If detached, 
they Bobn find another anchorage. In an aqu.arium 
they readily attach thear byssus-threads even to tbo 
smooth glass, and tho threads may bo broken more 
easily than separated from tho glass. An ingenious 
and important application of tho strength of these 
threads has been made by the French, to render 
Cherbourg breakxvater more seciu-o by bmding the 
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loose stones together, for which purpose it was 
planted with tons of mnssels. The Common M. is 
much used ns an nrticlo of food, and is generally 
found quite wholesome; yet it sometimes proves 
poisonous, particularly in spring and summer, either 
causing blotches, swellings, and an eniption, accom- 
panied with asthma, or a kind of paralj’sis, and even 
sometimes producing delirium and death. Emetics 
and other arc the chief remedies in c.ascsof this kind. 
Some places are famous for the e.vcellont qu.ality of 
their mussels, and jinrlicnlarly places in tidal estu- 
aries. hlnsscls arc sometimes brought from other 
parts of the eoast to the mouths of rivers to fatten 
and improve in llavonr before being sent to market. 
— Sever.al other siiecics of hi. (jl/i/bVus and closely 
allied genera) are found on tho llritisli shores.— Tlio 
family abounds in most parts of tho world. — A very 
largo species of hi. {Mytiliis dioros), and of very 
fine qiialitj', is found at Chiloc. — .‘^onio of the 
Lithndomi are highly esteemed as food ; and means 
are t.iken in sonio places on tho shores of the 
hlediterrancan to promote tho increase of their 
numbers. 

hlUSSEL, Fiiisii-w.tTni:. See rr.rsii-w.VTrn 
hitwiu. 

hlU’.'^.SELTjUIlCII, a sm.all .seanort and roj'.al 
and parliamentary burgh of .Scotlaiul, in the county 
of IMinhurgh, is situated at tho mouth of the Esk, 
fi miles east of Edinburgh. East of tho burgh is 
the scene of the battle of I'inkie, in whieh the .Scots 
avere defeated by the English in l.'ilT. On tho west 
side of tho Esk is the s ilhgc of I'ishcrrow, a suburb 
of tho burgh, where many of the inhabitant-s arc 
engaged in fishing. TnniniiL', leather-dressing, and 
tho inanuf.actnre of s-ailclotli, nets, and s.alt are 
carried on. 'I’lie harbour at I'isherrow is frequented 
by coasting craft, and by small a-essols from Holland * 
and tho llaltio. Timber, oil-e.ake, bark, seeds, and i 
hides nro imported ; coal is the chief eanort. On 
the Minks,’ n famous golfing-groniid, tho Edinburgh 
race.s take jilaco nminally. -M. unites avith Ixnth 
and Porlobello in sending a member to p.arliaraeut 
I’oji (1871) 7:>I7. 

MU'STANG. .See llon-sn. 

MUSTAltT) [Slnnpii), n genus of plants of the 
natural order Crud/trir, having yolloiv ilowon', and 
linear or oblong ]>o(ls, avhich terminate in a swonl- 
shajicd nnd coniiiressed or <^cornercd beak, and 
contain one row of .•.eeds. The seeds arc glohul.ar, j 
and their Cotyledons (q. v.) conduiilicato. — 'I'lio most 
inijiortant sjiccies is II1.ACIC M. (.S', nigra), an annual, 
avhich grown avihl in fields nnd by w.aysides in the 
middle nnd south of Europe, nnd is not uncommon 
in tho southern jiarts of liritain. Its jiods nro 
bluntly d-nnglcd, smooth, erect, and lie close to the 
Bteni, their a'.alvcs 1-ncrvcd; the Ic.avcs arc sinouth, 
the louor leaves lyrntc, the vqiper leaves linear- 
lanceolate. Tho seeds are browniah black. — Wiiirn 
hi. (.?, nlha), also a natia’o of most parts of Europe, 
and of the soutlicrn parts of Britain, is an annual, 
having divergent pods covered aiitli stiiT hairs, 
tho valves 5-ncrvcd, tho seeds yellnm'sli, the Ic.aves 
pimiatiful.— Both these Bjiccics nro cultivated in 
England nnd elsewhere, for their seeds, avhich are 
ground into powder and miacd avith water, to make 
tho avell-knoani condiment called jlfinfari/. Tho 
powder of tho seeds is also much used in mcdicino 
ns a rubefacient. Tho use of hi. as a condiment 
is often found f.avonrablo to digestion, hi. seeds 
depend for their jmngency on a principle avhich, when 
avatcr is added to Black hi., foniis Volatile Oil of 
Mantaul. (.Sco nc\t article.) There is also in the 
seeds a bland fi-ved oil. Oil of M., which is obtained 
from them by c.\pression, nnd constitutes about 2S 
per cent, of their aveight. The c.ako avhich remains 
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after tho oil is expressed, is too acrid to be freely 
used for feeding cattle. It is Black hi. avhioh is 
chiefly cultivated, its seed being radre pungent and 
powerful than that of White hi. ; but there is more 
dilllcidty in removing tho skin of its seed than that 
of Wniitc hi., avhich is thoreforo often preferred, but 
more in England than on tho continent ol Europe, 
hi. requires a very rich soil. It is cultivated on 
tho alluvial lands of the level eastern counties of 
England. Wishcaoli, in C.imbridgeshirc, _ is tho 
great hi. market of England. — ^IVllito hL is often 
sown in gardens and forced in hothouses, to be used ' 
in the seed-leaf as a small salad, having a ple.as.ant 
pungency. It is also sometimes sown for feeding 
sheep, when turnip or rape has failed, being of very 
rapid grow th, although inferior in quantity of crop. 

— -Wli.n hi., or CiiAunocK (S. arvensis), which is 
distinguished by turgid and knotty pods with many 
angles nnd longer than the two-ouged beak, is a 
most troiiblcsoino annual weed in comColds in 
Britain, often making them yellow with its flowers 
in tho beginning of biiinmcr. Its seeds are B.aid to 
have yielded the original Durham M., nnd are still 
gathered for mixing with those of the cultivated 
species. Tho bland oil of tho seeds is used for 
lamps. — PiiKix hi. [S. Pdeineniit) is an anmt.al, very 
extensively cultivated in Cluna, its leaves being 
used ns greens. It is quite hardy in tho climate of 
-Britain. — IsDiAK hi. (S. ramosa) is extensively 
cultivated in India for its seeds, which are used ns ' 
a condiment; ns nro those of dkhotoma nnd S. | 
ylauca, also cultivated in Iiidua. The oil of tho | 
reeds is mncli used tliroiighoiit India for lamps. — ' 
IIiLt, hi. is a different genus, Dunias (q. v.). — ^Tlio , 
hi. Tiu:i: of Scri(ituro is supposed to bo Salvadora , 
J\r.uca, a small tree of tho natural order Salca- 
doraeetr, a siiiaU order allied to MijriUmcta;. It , 
abounds in many jiarts of tho East Tlic seed has 
an nromatio pungency, and is used liko mustard. 
The fruit is a beriy with a jmngcnt taste. 

jifnimfaetinr . — ^Tlic maiiiifncliiro of hi. ns it_ av.as l 
originally used in this country, nnd as it still is 1 
on tho continent, consisted in simply grinding tho , 
secil into a very fine mc.al. A false taste, however, 
arose for having an improved colour, and the flour ' 
of mustard w.as introduced, in which only tho ' 
interior jiortion of the seed is used, tho husk being 
separated, ns tho bran is from wheaten flour. This 
causes a great loss of flavour, ns tho (Uingcnt oil, on 
which the flavour chicllv dcjicnds, exists in greatest 
nbumlanco in tho husk. — JIcneo other materials, 
such ns capsicum powder, and otlicr very pungent 
matters, nro added to bring up tho flavour, and 
wlicaten flour and other substances are addctl to 
incrc.x'e tho bulk nnd tho' lightness of colour. 
Indeed, so many sophistications have been added, 
that the M. of tho English tables can no longer 
be regarded in any other light than an olabonately 
comiioundcd condiment for which caeh manufac- 
turer has his own particular recipe. 

MUSTAllD, Oil or. Tlio seeds both of tho 
black nnd tho white mustard yield by expression a 
largo quantity of a bland fixed oil, but they do not 
contain any essential or a’olatilo oil ready formed. 
It is only the black mustard which by distillation 
( yields tho 'cnnipoiiiid iisii.ally known ns tho oil or 
I essence of mustard, nnd which is in rc.ality sulplio- 
i cyanide of nlli'l (eco G.vulic, Oil or) contaminated 
with a littlo brown resinous matter, from avhich it 
may be freed by simple' ic-distill.ation. 

When first obtained, it is a colourless fluid, 
avhich gradu.ally hecomes yellowish. It has a pain- 
fully pungent odour and acrid taste ; nnd avhen 
npplicil to tho skill, it speedily raises a blister. It 
is soluble in nil proportions in alcohol, but dissolves 
a’cry Bp.aringly in avatcr. ‘In tho article already 
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riit-riTtl to, it has been shewn that this oil and oil 
oi crash'’ ."re naturally convertible into one another; 
ni coiiihination with ammonia .it forms a com- 
pouii'! which is termed thiosinnamine, and wrhich 
combines directly with acids like a true org.anic 
I'a'o. Its mode of form.ation is explained by 
cj’i.alinn — 

Oil ( f JTastartl. Ammonia. Tliio.innamine. 
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Ly dige-tinj oil of mustard with alkalies, or with 
hy.lmted oxide of load, sve also obtain, a feeble 
ba«e termed sihapoh'we, whose formula is 
_T)i" oil is formed in much tlic same avay as tlib 
ohitile Oil of Almonds (cp v.). Tlic black mustard 
contains the potash salt of a compoimd termed 
m;/ronic ndd, ai>l a peculiar coagulahle nitrogenous 
fciraciifc, svhieh, svlieu the cruslic'd seed is moistened 
w^ith svatcr, act upon each otiicr, and develop th”c 
oil. It is the gradual formation of this oil, when 
powdered mustard and w.arm water .are mixed, that 
occasions the sjiccial action of the common mustard 
poultice. The pungency of mustard .as a condiment, 
of horre-r.adish, &c., is mainly duo to the presence 
of this oil. 

^ IMUfciTE'LIDAij, a family of digitigrade Car- 
nivora (q. V.), mostly forming the genus Jlvstcla of 
Linureus; now divided into a number of genera, 
in W'hicli are wanked 
the wca'el, ermine or 
sto.at, sable, marten, 
ferret, polecat, mink, 
skunk, &c. The JL 
are distinguished hy 
the elongated form 
of the body, and 
the shortness of the 
limbs ; also by haaang 
i'fSy Tv. . generally four or liv 

— '.y-— mol.ars on each sid 


•0 

VI. V..V.. side 
in the upper jaw, and 
five or si.x in the 
lower. On each side 
of both jaws there 
is a single tuberen- 
late tooth All the feet have live toes. The skull 
is much ehngated bobincl the eyes. The III. disphay 
gre.at hthenoss and suppleness of movement. They 
.are very c.aniivorous. Otters are wauked amone 

the mustelida;. ® 

^IbfSTER (It. Tnoslrare from Lat. Tnonslrare, 
to shew’) ;s a calling over of the names of all 
the men composing a regiment or a ship’s com- 
pan}'. Lacli man present answers to his name, 
tho-e not answering being returned as absent. 
Ilic .muster-roll from whicli the names are called 
IS the paymaster s voucher for the pay be issues, 
and must be signed by the commanding officer, 
tlic adjutant, and liiinself; Tlic crime of sicnino 
a. false imister-roU, or of personating anotber'ind^ 
aidual at ^a muster, is held most severely punisU- 
” V?~ I ^’"I’^^®°''niont and flogging for a common 
soldier, by immcdi.ate c.asliicring in the case of an 
oUicor. In regiments of the line, a muster is taken 
m the 2'lth of each month ; in ships of war, wccklja 
liie iniistcr Jifter a battle is a mclaaclioly proceed- 
log, intended to sliew tlic casualties death lias 
■\yrougbt. In early times, before the army was a 
standing force, and when each c.aptain was a sort of 
contwactor to the crown for so in.any men, the 
muster was most important, as tho only security 
tiio sovereign had that he really obtained the 
services of the number of men for whom he paid 
Accoidingly, any fraud, as making a false return' 
or as mustering with his troop men not actually 
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serving m it, w.as by the Aiticles of War of Hemy V. 
made puuisbable with death for the second 
offence, and by- Charles I. with death ‘without 
mercy for even the first such crime ; while any 

pSy''^'^ 

/t a JIoliammed.au 

(from Arab. Salama), equivalent to Moslem, of 
which W'ord it is, properly spe.aking, the jiliiral • 
used m Persian fashion for the singiilar. We need 
hardlj' add tlnat this Awabic plural tei-mination of 
‘An,’ lias nothing wlmtevcr to do with our word 
man, and that a further English plural in men, is 
both barbarous and absurd. 

MUTE, a small instrument used to modify the 
sound of the violin or violoncello. It is made of 
luard wood, ivoiy, or brass, and is attached to the 
bndge by means of a slit, a leg of it bein<. inter- 
jected between every two strings. The uso° of the 
mute both softens the tone, and imparts to it a 
peculiar mufllod and tremulous quality, whioli is 
sometimes very effective. Its application is indi- 
cated by the letters c. or con sordino, and its 
discontinuance by s. s., or sensa sordino. The mute 
m sometimes used for the comet, being inserted 
into the bell of the instrument, thereby snbduin<» the 
sound, and pi oJiiciiig tho effect of great distaiioc. 

MUTINY (Fr. mutiner, from matin, ‘riotous.’ 
Mutin’ IS connected with tlio Old French meutc 
still seen in Cnuutc, a ‘sedition,’ and is therefore 
from the Latin monre, ‘to move’ or'stir up.’ The 
supposition tb.at the word is derived from the Latin 
niutio, a ‘muttering,’ is a mnstake). Tho tirm is 
used to denote bebav lour either by word or deed sub- 
vemive o£ discipline, or tending to imdormino superior 
authority. Till lately, mutiny couniriscd speaking 
disrcspcctfidly of the sovereign, royal family, or 
general commanding, qii.arrelling, and resisting arrest 
while qnarrcUiiig ; but these oflences liavo now been 
reduced to the lesser crime of ‘ mutinous conduct.’ 
The acts now constituting mutiny proper are, 
exciting, c.ausing, or joining m any mutiny or sedi- 
tion; when present thereat, failing to use tho 
utmost effort to suppress it ; wlien, knowing of a 
mutiny or mtended mutiny, failing to give notice of 
it to the commanding olficcr ; striking a superior 
officer, or using or offering any violence against him, 
while in the execution of his duty ; disobeying the 
Lawful command of a superior oflicer. The punish- 
ment awarded by the Mutiny Act to these crimes 
IS, if the culprit bo an officer, death or such other 
punishment as a general court-m.artial shall award ; 
if a soldier, death, penal servitude for not less than 
four years, or sucli other punishment as a genor.al 
court-martial shall aw.ard. As the crime of mutiny 
has a tendency to immcdi.ately destroy all authority 
and all cohesion in tlio naval or military body, 
commanding officers have strong powers to stop it 
summarily. A drum-head court-martial may sen- 
tence an offender, and if the case be urgent, and thoi 
spread of the mutiny aiiiircliendod, the iiumodiate 
execution of the mutmeur may follow within a few 
minutes of the detection of his crime. It. however, 
hclmves commanding oiliccrs to exercise this extra- 
ordinary power with gre.at caution, as the use of so 
absolute an aiithoiity is narrowly and jealously 
w.atchcd. To prevent mutiny among men, the 
officers should be strict without harshness, kind 
without famili.arity, attentive to all tho just rights 
of their subordinates, and, above all things, most 
particular in the cariying out to the very letter of 
any promise they may have made. 

MUTINY AOT is an Act of the British parlia- 
mei^, passed from year to year, investing the crown 
w ith largo powers to regulate the good government of 
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tlio army and navy, and to frame tlio articles of avar. 
By the Bill of Eights, the maintenance of a standing 
army in time of peace, unless b}' consent of parlia- 
ment, was declared illegal, and from that time the 
number of troops to be maintained, and the cost of 
the difierent branches of the service, have been regu- 
lated by an annual vote of the House of Commons. 
But parliament possesses a further and very impor- 
tant source of control over the army. ' Soldiers, in 
time of war or rebellion, being subject to martial 
law, may bo punished for mutiny or desertion ; but 
the occiuTenco of a mutiny in certain Scotch regi- 
ments soon after the Eevolution, raised the question, 
whether military discipline could be maintained in 
time of peace ; and it was decided by the courts of 
law, that, in the absence of any statute to enforce 
discipline and punish military offences, a soldier 
was only amenable to the common law of the 
country : if he deserted, he was only liable for 
breach of contract, or if he struck his officer, to an 
indictment for assault. . The authority of the legis- 
lature thus became indispensable to the maintenance 
of military discipline, and parliament has, since 
1689, at the beginning of every session, conferred 
this and other powers in an act called the Mutiny 
Act, limited in its duration to a year. Although 
it is greatly changed from the form in which it first 
passed, 173 years ago, the annual alterations in 
this act are now very slight, and substantially 
it has a fixed form. The preamble starts with 
the above quoted declaration from the Bill of 
Eights, and adds, that it is judged necessary by 
the sovereign and parliament that a force of such 
a number should be continued, ‘for the safety of 
the United Kingdom, the defence of the posses- 
sions of the crown ; ’ while it gives authority to the 
sovereign to enact Articles of War for the control 
and government of the force granted. The act com- 
prises 107 clauses, of which the first five specify the 
persons liable to its provisions — viz., all enlisted 
soldiers or commissioned officers on full pay, and to 
those of the regular army, militia, or yeomanry, 
when employed on active service, and to recruits 
for the militia while under training. Clauses 6 — 14, 
treat of courts-martial, their procedure and powers. 
Clauses 1 5—28, relate to crimes and their punish- 
ment, the leading offences being mutiny, desertion, 
cowardice, treason, insubordination, for each of 
which de.ath may be the penalty ; fr.auds, embezzle- 
ment, &c., for which penal servitude is awarded. 
Clauses 29 — 33, provide for the government of mili- 
taiy prisons, and for the reception of soldiers in civil 
jails, under the sentences of courts-martial. Clauses 
34 — 37, enact rules to guide civil magistrates in 
apprehending deserters or persons suspected of deser- 
tion. Clause 38 refers to furlough ; 39 — 41, on the 
privileges of soldiers, enact th.at officers may not be 
sheriffs or mayors ; that no person acquitted or con- 
victed by a civil m.agistrate or jimy be tried by 
court-martial for the same offence ; and that soldiers 
can only be taken out of the service for debts above 
£30, and for felony or misdemeanour. Clauses 42 
— 59, have reference to Enlistment (q. v.) ; 00 — ^74, 
to stoppages, billets, carriages, and ferries, providing 
for the compulsory conveyance and entertainment of 
troops by innkeepers. Clause 75 relates to the dis- 
charge of soldiers ; and the remaining 23 clauses ad- 
vert to miscellaneous matters, and the penalties under 
the act on civil functionaries who neglect to comply 
with its requirements. By clauses 105 and 100 the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, may, on emer- 
gency, be attached to the Eegular Forces. Clause 
107 renders a soldier li.able to maintain his wife and 
•children, and his bastard children. 

MU'TUAL IKSTEUCTIOH. See MoirrroRLti, 
Systeji. 
css 


jMU'TULE, a pl.ain block under the corona of the 
cornice of the Doric style, similar in position to tlio 
mod.allio of the Corinthi.an order, and Im-iug a 
number of guttm or drops worked on the under 
side. See EkTAi;i..\.TL'r.E. 

MU'TUUjM is a term used in Scotch Law, 
borrowed from the Eoman l.aw, to denote a contract 
of lo.an of a ceitain kind of things, ns com, wine, 
money, which are consumed in the use, and as to 
which the borrower is bound to restore as much of 
the same kmd at some f utiwo time.' ' 

MUBA IBK NOSBYE, the Ar.ab conqueror of 
Spain, was born 640 A.Ti. He disphayed great, 
briivery and high milit.ary t.alcnts in the contests of 
that turbulent period, so much so th.at he avas 
appointed by the calif gencnal of the aim}' which 
was raised for the conquest of Africa in 698 — 699. 
After an insignificant expedition into the interior 
of Afi'ica, he set out in 707 for Mauritania, con- 
quering the kindred tribes of Eastern B.trbary, and 
enrolling their warriors under his standard; and 
by 709, the whole of Northern Afric.a, including the 
Gothic , strongholds on the coast, acknowledged the 
authority of the calif. At this period the Gothic 
monarchy in Spain was in a state of complete disor- 
ganisation, and M., seizing the f.ivour.able oppor- 
tunity thus presented, sent his lieutenant. Tank Ibn 
Zeiad, in Apiil 711 to make an incursion into Spain. 
Tarik landed at Gibraltar, m.arched inland to the 
banlcs of the Guadalete, whore ho was mot by 
Eoderio the Gothic lung. In the b.attle, which 
ensued, the Goths were decisively vanquished, their 
lung perished in the w.ater3 of the Guadalete, and 
the w’hole of Southern Spain hay at the mercy of 
the victor. M., on he.aring of these successes, sent 
orders to Tarik to h.alt for further instructions; but 
the Eeutenant, flushed with success, pressed on to 
the very centre of -Siiain, and seized Toledo, the 
capital of the Gothic Idngdom. M. immediately set 
out for Sp.ain .at the head of 18,000 men (June 712), 
took SevMe, C.arniona, Merid.a, and other toivns, 
and then marched upon Toledo, where bo joined 
Tarik, whom he caused to be bastinadoed and 
incarcerated, but aftcrw.ards reinstated in obedience 
to an order from the calif. M. then marched first 
north-west and then cast, subduing the country ns 
he went ; he then crossed the P}'i-ences into 
France, but soon after returned to Sp.ain, where 
he and Tarik received messages from the calif, 
commanding their immedi.ate presence at D.amascus; 
T.arilr immediately obeyed, but M. delayed till a 
second message was sent to liim. On reaching 
Damascus, he was tre.ated with neglect, and, on 
the accession of the Calif Suleiman, was oast into 
prison, and mulcted in 200,000 pieces of gold ; his 
two sons were deprived of their governments of 
Kairwan • and T.angier ; and the third son, who 
governed Spain in his father’s absenec, was beheaded, 
and his head sent to hluza. M. died soon after in 
the greatest poverty, at Hedjaz, 717 -A-D. 

MYCELIUM, in Botany, a development qf vege- 
table life peculiar to Fungi, but apparently common 
to all the species of that order. The spawn of mush- 
rooms is the Myceliiun. The M. appe.ars to be a 
promsion for the propag.ation of the plant where its 
spores may not reach, its extension in the soil or 
matrix in which it exists, and its preservation when 
cireumstanflcs are untavourablo to its further 
development. It consists of clong.ated filaments, 
simple or jointed, situ.ated either within the matrix 
or upon its sinfaec. It is often membr.anous or 
pulpy. The development of the fungus in its proper 
form seems to be ready to take place, in proper cir- 
cumstances, from any part of the Mycelium. Fungi 
often remain long in the state of M., and m.any kinds 



oi JI. have been deseniicd aa distinefc species and 
formed into genera. Fries has rendered gi-eat servieo 
to botany in investig.ating these spirrious species and 
Sonera, and defennining their truo n.atiiro. — Liquors, 
in rvliich the ilocoiilcnt"iI. of a fungus is spreading, 
arc .'■aid to he mot/icry. 

MYOE NiH, a verj' aneieni citj’ in the north- 
oa^U■'rn part of Argolis, in the Peloponnesus, built 
upon a eragiry hcigfit, is said to have been founded 
bv I’erseust 'It waas the c.apit.al of Ag.amemnon’s 
hingdoin, and was ,at th.at time the iirincipal eily in 
0 ! recce. About dfiS Ji.C., it w.as dcstr-ovQfl by tlie 
inliabitants of Argos, and never rose ag.ain from its 
ruins to .anything like its former iivosperit3'. In 
.Str.abo’s time its ruins only remained; these aro 
ctill to be seen in the neighbourhood of Kharv.ati, 
.and .are spcoimci?i of C^'olnpean .architecture. Tlio 
most celebrated is the ‘ G.atc of Lions,’ the chief 
entrance to the ancient Aei'opolis. Kvcav.ations 
pro'ccnled at hi. b^' Dr Homy Sehlicmauu, brought 
to light in 1 S 7 G Fcver.al .ancient tombs, containing a 
Large quantity of gold .and silver ornaments, &c. 

MYELITIS {lilydo i, marrow) is the term employed 
to rignify indamination of the substance of the spinal 
corcL It maj' bo either acute or chronic, hut the 
latter is b.v iar the most common affection. The 
chronic form begins with a little uncaMness in the 
rpinc, somewh.at disordered sens.atinns in the extre- 
mities, and unusual fatigue after anj- .slight exertion. 
After a short time par.al3dio symiitoms a])pcar, and 
rlowK’ incio.asc. 'I'lio gait hccomes nnccrt.am and 
toltf’ring, anil at length the limbs fad to suppoit 
the bod3'. Tlio jiar.alysis iinalli' attacks tbo bladder 
and reetnm, and the cracnations arc discli.argcd 
invohmt".ril3’ ; and dc.ath t.akos place as the result of 
exhaustion, or ooeasionally of .asphyxia if the para- 
lysis involves the chest. In the acute form there 

i. s much pain (c''i>coi.ally in the sjiinal region), svhich 
UMiaily ees'is when ]>amlysis supervenes. Tlie 
other ’s3’iuptoms aro tlio same as those of the 
chroiiio 'form, hut they occur more r.apidly and with 
greater sevcrit3’, and death sometimes takes place 
in a few da3's. 

The most common o.auses of this disease aro falls, 
blows, and slnains from over-exertion ; but sexual 
abuses an*'' intempcr.ate habits occanionall3' induce 

ii. It ma^' .also result from other diseases of the 
spine (as caries), or ma3' he inopngatcd from inllr.in- 
m.ation of the corresponding tissue of the brain. 

. The treatment, which is much the same as tli.at of 
inllammation elsewhere, must ho conlidcd entirely to 
the incdic.al pr.actitionor; and it is tlicreforo uniieees- 
! ar3’ to enter into any details rcg.arding it. Wlicn 
confirmed par.al3'sis iias sot in, there is little to hoiie 
for, hut in the earl3’ stage tlio diso.ase is often 
checked h3' judicious remedies. 

MY'GALE, a genus of spiders, the t3’po of .a 



•r.sinil3* called Mjif/alUla;. They have four pulmonary 
L'.aos and spiracles, four spinuorcts, eight C 3 ’C 3 , and 


hairy legs. Tlicy make silken nests in clefts of 
trees, rooks, See,, or in the ground, sometimes bur- 
rowing to a gro.at depth, .and very tortuously. To 
this genus belongs the bird-o.atching Spider (q. v.) of 
Surinam ; but it seems now to be .asoortaiuod that 
several of the , larger species frequently prey on 
sin.all x'crtcbr.ato animals. They do not take their 
prey by moans of avobs, but hunt for it and pounce 
upon it by surjirise. They construct a silken 
dwelling for themselves in some slicltcred retre<at. 
Some of them m.ako a curious lid to their nest or 
burrow. The3' envelop their eggs, which .aro 
miineroiis, in a kind of cocoon. 

MYLA'BKIS, n genus of coleopterous insects, 
ncarl3' allied to Cantharh (q. v.), and deserving of 
notice because of the use m.idc of some of tho 
species as blistering files. M. cichorii is thus used 
in China and India ; and ill. Furssclim, a native of 
the south of Europe, is supposed to have been the 
blistering fly of tho ancients. 

MYLI'TTA (? con'csprmding to Iloh. IfcyakdetJt, 
Gciiitrix, who c.aiises to bear), a female deity, 
.apparcntl3’ first worshipped among the B.ab 3 'loni.an 3 , 
wlio graduall3' spread her worship through Assyria 
and I’crsLa. She is origin.aIl3’, liko almost every 
other m3'tliologic.al deity, a cosmic symbol, and 
represents tho female portion of the twofold 
principle through which .all creation hurst into 
existence, .and which .alone, ly its united active 
and passive powers, upholds it. M. is to a certain 
degree the rcprcs'.‘nt.atu o of Earth, tho Mother, 
who conceives from tho .Sim, Bel or Baal. M. .and 
Baal together aro con'-idernl tho typo of tho 
‘ Good.’ Prncre.ation thus being the basis of M .’3 
oflloo in nature, the act itsell hocamo a kind of 
avor.ship to M., and avas hallowed through and for 
her. Tims it came to pass, th.it every Babylonian 
worn.an h.ad onee in her life to give herself up 
to a stranger, and thereby considered her person 
consecr.atcd to the gre.at goddess. Tho s.acrilico 
itself scorns, csiioi lally m the c>arly stage of its intro- 
duction among tho divmo rites of the primitive 
Bab3’loni.ans, to have had much less of the repul- 
siveiicss, which, in tlio C 3 'e 3 of higlily-cultiv.atcd 
nations, must ho .attached to it ; and it avas only in 
later da 3’3 th.at it gav'o rise to the provcrbi.al B.ahy- 
lonian leavdness. Herodotus’', aceomit of this subject 
must, lilvO almost all his other stones, bo received 
aa itli giv.at c.aiition- 

MY'LODON (Or. grinder-teeth), a genus of lingo 
fossil sloths, aa'hoso remains arc found in tho Pleis- 
tocene deposits of .South America, associated avith 
the Mciialltenum and other allied gcncr.a. A com- 
jilete skeleton, dug up at Buenos Ayres, measured 
1 1 feet from tho fore ]>.art of the skull to the end of 
the taiL Although lilco the moderii sloth iu general 
structure and dentition, its imniciiso size forbids us 
to suppose that it could have h.ad tho same arboreal 
h.abits, and the moibfications of its rtriictiiro seem 
to li.aa-o fitted it for tho uprooting aiul prostr.ating 
of tho trees, tho foliage ot whicli supplied it with 
food. 

MY'NIAS, more .aceuratcl3' Mixv.as, avas, in 
Greek mythology, tho son ol Ghrysos. Ho aa'as 
king of .lolcos, and g.ave his name to the jicople 
c.sllcd Miniiw. Ho built the city of Orohomciius, 
aa'licro nt"S (named after him) avero eolebrated in 
bis honour. His tlirco daughters Clymciic, Iris, 
and Alcitlioe, according to Ovid, but Louoonoe, 



mysteries of Baoclms. 

MYOSO'TIS. Soo Foucet-jie-not. 

MY'BOIA, a gcmis of trees of tbo natnr.al order | 
Myriacea:, to avhioli belongs tho Wild Clove or 
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■Wild Cinnamon of the West Indies (ilf. acris), a 
handsome tree of 20 or 30 feet high. Its timber is 
very hard, rod, and heavy. Its leaves have an 
aromatic oinnamon-like smell, and an agree.ablo 
astringency, and .are used in sauces. Its berries are 
round, .and as large as peas, h.avc an aromatic smeU 
and t.astc, and are used for culinary purposes. — 
The leaves," berries, .and flower-buds of M. plincn- 
io'ules h.ave a hot taste and fragrant smeU, and are 
also used for culinary purposes. 

IVIYRIA'PODA (Gr. m 3 "ri.ad-footed), a class of 
Articiilata, resembling Annelida in their lengthened 
form, and in the gi'o.at number of equal, or neaily 
equ.al, segments of which the body is composed ; 
but in most of their other characters more nearly 
agreeing with Insects, among which they were 
ranked by the earlier naturalists, and still arc by 
some. They have a distinct head, but tbere is no 
distinction of the other segments, as in insects, into 
thorax and abdomen. Thej' h.ave simple or com- 
mand ej’cs ; .a few arc destitute of eyes. They 
lave antenna: like those of insects. The mouth is 
furnished with a comple.x masticating app.ar.atus, 
in some resembling th.at of some insects in a larval 
state, in others, similar to that of crustaceans. 
Respiration is c.arned on through minute pores or 
sjnracles, placed on each side along the entire length 
of the bod j", the air being distributed by innumcr.'ible 
ramifying air-tubes to all parts. In most p.arts of 
their mtern.al organisation the j\I. resemble insects ; 
.although a decided inforiorit.v is exhibited, parti- 
cularfy in the less perfect concentration of the 
nervous sj'stcin. The resemblance is gre.ater to 
insects in their larv.al than in their perfect st.ate. 
The bodj’ of the M. is protected bj' a haixl chilinotts 
covering. The number of segments is v.arious, 
seldom fewer than 24; altliougli in some of the 
higher genera thci" are consolid.ated together in 
pairs, so th.at each pair, unless closely examined, 
might bo considered as one segment bc.aring two 
pairs of foot. The logs of some of the lower kinds, 
as Jxdus (q. v,), are very numerous, and may be 
reg.ardcd as intermediate between the bristle-lilie 
appendages which serve many annelids as organs of 
locomotion, and the distiuctli' .articulated legs of 
insects. In the higher M., .as Scolopendra, the legs 
arc much fewer, and articulated like those of insects. 
Kone of the M. have wings. Some of them feed on 
doc.aj’ing organic matter, chiefly vegetable ; those 
of higher organisation are carnivorous. The JI. do 
not undergo changes so great as those of insects, 
but emerge from the egg more similar to what they 
are ultimately to become ; although some of them 
are .at first quite destitute of feet ; and, contrary to 
what takes place in insects, the boify becomes more 
elongated as m.aturity is approached, the number of 
segments and of feet increasing. 

The M. are divided into tw o orders : the lower, 
Ohilopnatlia (Julits, &c.), having the bodj" sub-cjliu- 
drical, the feet very numerous, the head rounded, 
the m.andiblcs thick and strong ; the higher, C/iilo- 
poda {Scolopendra, &c.), having the boify flattened, 
the feet eompar.atively few, the head broad, the 
mandibles sharp and curved. 

The M. arc found in all parts of the world, in the 
ground, among moss, under stones, in the dcc.aj-ing 
bark of trees, in dec.aj’ing roots, and in man.y similar 
situations. The largest species are tropical. They 
are all gcner.ally regarded with aversion: It is 
doubtful how far anj' of them are injurious to 
crops, although it is not improbable that thej' 
accelenate rottenness already begun ; but some 
(Centipedes) have a venomous and painful bite. 

MYEI'CA. See C.VNDLr.DEimv. 

BIYRISTICA'CEAl, See Kuxmeg. 
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MYBI'STIO ACID (OosH^jOa,™) is a crj^st.alline 
fatty acid, found in the seeds of the common 
nutmeg, il/yrisfica moschala. It occurs in the form 
of a glyceride in the fat of the nutmeg, or nutmeg 
butter. It has recently been found in small quantity 
amongst the products of the saponification of sper- 
maceti, and of the fattj' matter of milk ; and hence 
this organic^ acid must be ranked amongst those 
which are common both to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

MYEhlECO'PHAGA. See Ant-eTteis. 

MYRO'BAEARS, the astringent fruit of certain 
species of Terminalia, trees of the natural order 
C'ombrelacecc, natives of the mountains of India. 
The genus 'I’emiinalia has a deciduous bell-shaped 
c.afy.x and no corolla ; the fruit is a juioelcss drupe. 
T. Bclerka, a species with alternate elliptical cuth-e 
Icaa'es, on long stallcs, produces gre.at p.art of 
the M. of commerce ; but the fruits of other 
species often appe.ir under the same name. Tonic 
properties arc ascribed to M. ; but although once 
in great repute, they are now sc.arcely used in 
medicine. They are used, however, by tanners and 
by dyers, and have therefore become a very con- 
siderable article of importation from India. They 
give a dunable j’ellow colour with alum, and; with 
the addition of iron, an excellent black . — Emhlic M. 
are the fruit of Emhlica offtcinalis, of the natur.al 
order Eupltorlicicccv, a native of India. They are 
usod_ in India as a tonic .and astringent ; also in 
tanning and in the making of ink. — There is a lund 
of plum c.allcd the Mprobalan Plum. See Plum.' 

hlYllRH (Hob. vnir), a gum resin produced by 
Salsamodcndron (q. v.) myrrim, a tree of the natur.al 
order Amijrklaccce, growing in Ar.abia, and prob- 
abfy .also in Abyssinia. The M. tree is small and 
scrubby, spin}’, with whitish-gray b.ark, thinly- 
scattered small leaves, .each consisting of three 



Myrrh {Bcileamodcndron myrrlia). 


obovato obtusely toothletted leaflets, and the fruit 
a smooth brown ov.ate drupe, somewhat larger 
than a pea. hi. exudes from the bark in oify 
yellowish drops, avhich gradually thicken and linallj’ 
become hard, the colour .at the s.ame time becoming 
darker, hi. has been known and v.aluod from the 
most ancient times ; it is mentioned as .an article 
of commerce in Geu. xxxvii. 25, and was amongst 
the presents which Jacob sent to the Egyptian 
ruler, and amongst those wliidi the wise men from 



the East broiiglit to the infant Jesus. It was an 
ingredient in Sie ‘holy anointing oU* of the Jews, 
hi. appears in commerce either in te^rs and grains, 
or in pieces of irregular form and varions sizes, 
yellow, red, or reddish brown. It is brittle, and 
h.as a waxy fracture, often exhibiting whitish veins. 
Its smell is balsamic, its taste aromatic and bitter. 
It is used in medicine as a tonic and stimul.ant, in 
disorders of the digestive organs, excessive secre- 
tions from the mucous membranes, &c., also to 
cleanse foul ulcers and promote their hc.aling, and 
as a dentifrice, particularly in a spongj' or ulcerated 
condition of the gums. It was much used by the 
ancient Egj-jitians in embalming. The bdst M. is 
known in commerce as Turkey ill., being brought 
from Tui-kish ports ; as the name East Indian M. 
is also given to ^hl. brought to Europe from the 
East Indies, although it is not produced there, but 
comes from Abyssinia. It is not yet certainly 
known whether the M. tree of Abyssinia is the s.ame 
as that of Arabia, or an allied species. 

MYESIhrA'CEAi:, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting' of trees and shrubs, natives of 
warm climates, and hai-ing simple leathery le.avc3, 
destitute of stipules; herm.aphroditc or unise.xual 
flowers, generally small, but often in umbels, 
coiymbs, or panicles ; very similar in stnicture to 
the flowers of the Primuiacea: ; the fruit generally 
flesh}’, with 1—1 seeds. The flowers are very often 
marked ivith sunken dots or glandular lines.— There 
are more th.an 1100 known species. Many of them 
are beautiful evergreen shrubs, particidarly the 
genus Ardisla, Some have peppery fruit, as 
Emhdia riles. 

JIYUTA'CEzE, a natur.al order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, n.atives 
chiefly of warm, but partly also of temperate 
countries. The order, as defined by the greater 
number of botanists, includes several^ suborders, 
which are regarded by some as distinct orders, 
particularly Cir.vtLELAUClACE/'E (iu whicli are con- 
tained .about CO known species, mostly beautiful 
little bushes, often with fragrant leaves, natives of 
Kew Holland), B.rr.r.iNGTOXiACM (q. a’.), .and Lecy- 
Tihhacea; (q. aa). Even as restricted, by the separa- 
tion of th’sc, the order contains about 1.300 knoavn 
species. The leaves arc entire, usually with pel- 
lucid dots, and a vein running parallel to and nc.ar 
their margin.^ — Some of the species are^gig.antic 
trees, as the Eucalypti or Gum Trees of Hew Hol- 
land, and different species of Jidetrosideros, of which 
one is found as far south as Lord Auckland's Islands, 
in lat. 50.;,°. The timber is geucr.ally compact. 
— Astringciicy seems to be r.ather a prevalent 
property in the order, and the leaves or^ other 
parts of some species arc used in medicine as 
astringents and tonics. A fragrant or pungent 
vohatile oil is often present in considerable quan- 
tity, of which Oil of Cajeput and Oil of Cloves arc 
examples. Cloves and Pimento arc amongst the 
best known products of the order. The berries of 
several species are occasionally used as spices in 
the same way as the true Pimento. A coiisidenablo 
number yield ple.as.ant edible fruits, .among avhich 
are the PojiEonANATE, the Guava, species of the 
genus Euyenia, and some species of myrtle. 

MYRTLE {Myrtus), a genus of Myrlacea;, li.aving 
the limb of the c.alyx 4— 5-parted, 4—5 petals, 
numerous free stamens, an almost globose gormcn, 
and a 2 — 3-cellcd' berry, crowned avith the limb of 
the calyx, .and containing kidney-shaped seeds. The 
le.aa-es are opposite and marked avith pellucid dots ; 
the floaver-stalks are axillary, .and generally one- 
floavered. The ColUMON M. {31. communis) is avell 
knoavn as a beautiful evergreen shrub, or a tree of 
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moderate size, avith aa’hite flowers. It is a n.atia’e of all 
the countries around the Mediterranean Sea, and of 
the temperate parts of Asia, often forming thickets, 
avhicli sometimes occur even aaathin the reach of 
the sea-spr.ay. The leaves are ov.ate or lanceolate, 
a’arying much in breadth. They .are astringent .and 
aromatic, cont.aining a vol.atile oil, and avere used 
in medicine by the ancients as a stimulant. The 
berries are also aromatic, and are used iu medicine in 



Greece and India. A M. avine, called 3Iyrtidanuin, 
is made in Tuscany. M. bark is used for tanning in 
many parts of the south of Euro))e. Among the ancient 
Greeks, the M. avas sacred to Venus, as the symbol 
of youth and beauty, avas much used in festivals, 
andaa’as, as it still is, often mentioned in poetry. 
The M. endures the avinters of Britain only in the 
mildest situations in the south. — The SsiALL-LEAa''ro 
M. of Peru {31. microphylla) has red ben-ies of the 
size of a pea, of a jilcasant fl.avour and sugary 
savectness. Those of the LuilA {3f luma) are .also 
palatable, and are eaten in Chili ; as are those 
of the DoavUY hi. {31. tomentosa), on the Neilgherry 
Hills; and those of the Wiiite-bermed hi. (DT. 
Icucocarpa), by some reg.arded as a variety of the 
Common M., in Greece and Syria. The berries of 
this species or variety are larger than those of the 
Common M., and have a very pleasant taste and 
smell.— A very humble spcciesof M. (il/. nummularia) 
spreads over the ground in the Falldand Islands, as 
thyme does in Britain. 

MYRTLE-WAX. See Wax. 

MY'SIS, a genus of podophthalmous (stalk-eyed) 
crustaceans, of the order Stomapoda, much resem- 
bling the common shrimps in form, although differing 
from them in the external position of the gills. They 
.arc often called Opossum Shrimps, bcc.ause the last 
two feet .arc furnished with an appendage, which in 
the female forms a large pouch, and in this the eggs 
.arc received after they leave the ovary, and are 
retained till the young .acquire a form very similar 
to th.at of the parent, when the whole brood are at 
once set free into the ocean. Species of M. are 
found on the British shores, but they arc f.ar more 
abundant in the Arctic seas, where they form no 
small part of the food of wh.ales, and of many fishes, 
particularly of different species of salmon. 

MYSO'RE, or MAISUR, a r.aj or princip.ality of 
Southern India, imder the protection of the British 


MYSORE— MYSTERIES. 

government, in- lat. 11° 35'— 15° E., and in long. 
74: 45—78° 45' E. It is bounded on the E. by 
the Rritish coRcctorate of Eham’ar, and othemnse 
surrounded by districts belonging to the Madras 
jresidencj'. The area is 27,000 square miles ; the 
pop. in 1871 — 1872 U'as 5,055, 412. hi. is an exten- 
sive table-land, ivith an average elevation of about 
2000 feet, and ■with a slope principally toward the 
north and north-east. The chief rivers arc the 
Canvery, flowing south-east, and the Tungabhadro, 
the Hiigri, and the Pennar flowing north and north- 
east. The climate of the higher districts is during 
a great portion of the j’ear healthy and pleasant. 
In 1S71 — 1872, the v.alue of the exports, which con- 
sist of betcl-nut, coffee, cotton, cardamoms, rice, 
silk, and sug.ar, amounted to £1,100,000. The 
imports, consisting mainly of iron, gold, pepper, salt, 
and pulses, were £1,070,000. Since 1832, the con- 
trol of the country has been entirely in the hands 
of the English, and the government is administered 
by a British commissioner. Chief town, Mysore. 
For the history of M., see articles Hybeu Anr, 
Tippoo S.uiiB, and IsmiA. 

j MYSORE, or MAISUR, a city of India, the seat 

1 of a British residency, capital of the territmy, and of 
, the subdivision of the same name, is situated amid 
picturesque scenery on a declivity formed by two 

1 parallel ranges of elevated groimd running north 

1 and south, 245 mUcs west-south-west of iladras, 
j lat. 12° 19’ E., long. 70’ 42' E. The houses are gene- 
r.ally built of teak, aud among the ehief edifices are 
the British residency and ohurcli. The fort is 
quadrangular in form, three of its sides being 400 
yards in length, and the remaining side longer. 
The raj.ah’s palace, occupying three sides of the 

1 mterior fort, coutaius a magnificent chair or throne 
j of gold. The climate is mild, but not hc.althy; 

1 fevers are of frequent ocourrenco. Carpets arc 
manufactured. Pop. (1872) 57,705. 

MY' ST AGO CUE (Gr. musfc.f, an initiated 
person, and ago, I lead), the name in the Greek 
reb'gious system of the priest whoso duty it was to 
direct the preparations of the candid.atcs for initia- 
tion in the sevcnal m}-storios, as well as to conduct 
the ceremonial of initiation. It w.as sometimes 
j applied _bj- a sort of an.alogy to the class of profes- 
j sional ciceroni, who in ancient, as still in modern 
times, undertook to shew to strangers newly arrived 
in a city the noteworthy objects which it contained ; 

, but the former meauine is its primitive one, and 
formed the ground of the ajiplication of the s.ame 
] name in the Christian church, to the catechists or 
j other clergy who prepared candid.atcs for the Chris- 
1 tian mgstcrics, or sacraments, of baptism, confirma- 
1 tiqn, .and the eucharist, especially the last. In 
this sense, the word is constant!}- used by the 
fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries ; and in the 
well-known lectures of St C}TiI of Jcrus,alem, 
although all were addressed to candid.ate 3 for the 
mysteries, some for baptism, and some for the 
eucharist, it is only to the lectures addressed to the 
latter that the name mystagogic is applied. 'Xliis 
distinction was connected arith the well-lmoavn 
Discipline of the Secret; and it appears to have 
ceased with the abolition or gradual disuse of that 
discipline. 

MYSTERIES (Gr. from mxio, to close the lips or 
eyes), also called Teletai, Orgia, or, in Latin, Inilla, 
designate certain rites and ceremonies in ancient, 
diiefly Greek and Roman religions, only knou-n to, 
and practised by, congi'cgations of certain initiated 
men and women, at appomted seasons, and in strict 
seclusion. The origin, as well as the real purport of 
these mysteries, which take no unimportant place 
among the religions festivals of the classical period, 
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3nd_ which, in their ever-changing nature, designate 
various phases of religious development in the 
antique world, is all but unknown. It does seem, 
indeed, as if the vague speculations of modem times 
on the subject were an echo of the manifold inter- 
pretations of the various acts of the mysteries given 
by the priests to the inquiring disciple — according to 
tlie lights of the former or the latter. Some inves- 
tigators, themselves not entirely free from certain 
mystic influences (like Creuzer and others), have 
hold them to have been a Idnd of misty orb around 
a kernel of pure light, the bright rays' of which were 
too strong for the eyes of the multitude; that, in 
fact, they hid under an outward garb of mummery 
a certain portion of the real and eternal truth of 
religion, the knowledge of which had been derived 
from some primeval, or, perhaps, the IMosaic revela- 
tion ; if it could not be traced to certain (or uncer- 
tain) Eg}-ptian, Indian, or generally Eastern sources. 
To this kind of hazy tallc, however (which we only 
mention because it is still repeated every now and 
then), the real .and thorough investigations begun 
by Lobeck, and still pursued by many competent 
scholars in our own day, have, or ought to have, 
put an end. There cannot be anything^ more 
alien to the whole spirit of Greek and Roman 
antiquity than a hiding of abstract truths and 
occult wisdom under rites and formulas, songs and 
dances ; and, in fact, the mysteries were an}'ihing 
but exclusive, either with respect to se.x, age, or 
rank, in point of initiation. It was only the specu- 
lative tendency of later times, when Polytheism 
was on the wane, that tried to E}Tnbohse and 
..allegorise these obscure, and partly imported cere- 
monies, tbe bulk of which bad undoubtedly sprung 
froni the midst of the Pelasgi.an tribes themselves in 
prehistoric times, and which were intended to repre- 
sent .and to celebrate cort.ain natural phenomena in 
the aasible creation. There is cert.ainly no reason to 
deny that some more refined minds may at a very 
early period have endeavoured to impart a higher 
sense to these wondrous perform.anocs ; but these 
can only bo considered as solitary instances. The 
very fact of their having to be put down in later 
days as public nuis.anccs in Rome herself, speaks 
volumes ag,ainst the occult avisdom inculcated in 
secret assemblies of men and a-.'omen. 

The mysteries, as such, consisted of purifications, 
sacrificial offerings, processions, songs, dances, 
dramatic performances, and the lilce. The mystic 
fonniilas [Delhnumma, Dromena, Legomena, the 
latter including the Liturgies, &c.) were held deep 
secrets, and could only bo commimicated to those 
who had passed the last stage of preparation 
in the mystagogue’s hand. The hold which the 
nightly secrecy of these meetings, together with 
their extraordinary worship, must naturally have 
taken upon minds more fresh and childhko than 
our advanced .ages can boast of, -was increased by 
.all the mcch.anical contrivances of tlie effects of 
light and sound which the priests could command. 
Mysterious voices were hoard singing, whispering, 
and sighing all around, lights gleame'd in m.anifofil 
colours from above .and below, figures appeared and 
disappeared ; the mimic, the tonic, the plastic- aU 
the .arts, in fact, were taxed to their very utmost to 
make these performances (the ne-arest appro.ach to 
which, in this country, is furnished by transfor- 
mation-Eccnes, or sensation-dramas in general) as 
attractive and profitable (to the priests) as could 
bo. As far as we have any laiowledge of the plots 
of these hlysteries as scenic representations, they 
generally brought the stories of-the special gods or 
goddesses before the spectator— their births^ snffer- 
uigs, de.iths, and resurrections. Many were the 1 
outward symbols used, of which such as the Phallus, | 


tlie IHower Baskets, Mj-stic Boxes, in of religions instruction for the people, they had 

cpi-.nrction v.’ith special deities, told more or less long before the Eeforniatiou so far departed from 
their ov.-ii tale, although the meanmgs supidied hy their original character, as to ho mixed up in many 
later a'_-e?, from the hico-platonists to our orm day, instances unth bufToonery and irrovcrencc inten- 
r.rc various, and often very amazing. The most tional or unintentional, and to he the means of 
imjnriant Jlysteries vere, in historical times, those inducing contempt rather than respect for the 
of JJousis and the Thesmophorian, both representing church and religion. Bcmarkahle collections exist 
— each from a difieront point 'of rdeu- — the rape of of English mr'steries and miracles of the 15th c., 
Bro'-erpina, and Ceres’s search for her : the Thesmo- Imovn as the Chester, the Coventry, and the 
jiLonan mys_terio3_ being also in a manner connected Torvnley plays. The first two have been published 
with the llion 5 ’aian avorship. There ■u'erc further by the Shakspearo Society, and the other b 3 ’' the 
fi-oro^of Zeus of Crete — dcria'cd from a verj' remote Surtees Society. The Townley mj^steries are full of 
jicriod — of Bacchus himself, of C 3 ’bele, an.d Aphro- the burlesque clement, and contain many curious 
dite — the two latter with reference to the Jilj'stcryof illustrations of contcmporaiy manners. 

Propagation, but celebrated in diametrically opposed Out of the m 3 ’sterics and miracle'pl.iys sprang a 

waj’s, the former culminating in the self-mutrlation third class of religious plays called Moralilies, in 
of the wor.shijipcy, the latter iu prostitution. Fur- which allegorical personifications of the Virtues and 
ther, the hl 3 *steries of Orpheus, who in a certain Vices were introduced as dramcitis persoucs. These 
degree was considered the foimder of all mysteries., personages at first only took part in the play along 
Kor were the other gods and goddesses forgotten : irith the scrijitural or legendary characters, but 
Ecra, hrinerva, Diana, Hecate, nay% foreign gods afterwards cnturcly superseded them. The oldest 
like Mithras ^(q. V.}, and the lilie, had their due known English compositions of this kind are of tho 
secret solemnities nU over the classic.al soil, and time of Henry VI. ; they are more elaborate and 
whithersoever Greek (and partly Roman) colonists less interesting than the miracle-plays. Moralities 
took their Lares and Pen.ates all over the antique ^continued in fashion till the time of Ehzabeth, 
world. Hie beginning of the reaction in the minds and were the immediate precursor of the regular 
of thiiilring men, against this mostly gross and drama. ° 

degenerated kind of veneration of natural powers Miracles and mysteries were as popular in France, 
and^ instincts, is marked by the period of the German}^ Spain, and Italy as in England. A piece 
Hesiodic poems ; and when towards the end of the of the kind yet extant, composed in Fr.ance in the 
classic.al periods, the mj'steries were no longer lithe., is entitled the J/i/sfen/ of (/le IFise and Foolish 
secret, but public orgies of tho most shameless land. Virgins, and matten parti}' in the Provenjal dialect 
their^ days were ni^bered. Tho most subtle meta- and partly in Latin. A celebrated fraternit}', called 
physicians, allogorico and symbolise as they might, ’ the ConfrGrie de la Passion, founded in Paris in 1350, 
failed in reviving them, and in restoring them to had a monopoly for the performance of mysteries 
whatever primeval dignity there might have once and miracle-plays, which were of such a length, 
been inlicrcnt in them. that the exhibition of each occupied several days. 

hlY'STEEIES AKD MIRACLE-PLAYS were large number of the French mysteries of the 14th 
drama^s founded on tho historical parts of the Old c. are extant. In the alpine districts of Germany, 
and Hew Testaments, and tlio lives of the saints, miracle-plays were composed and acted by the 
perfonned during tho middle ages, first in churches, peasants : these peasant-plays had less regularity 
and afterwards in the streets on fixed or movable their dramatic form, were often interspersed 
stages.^ hlysteries were properly taken from biblical I'^th songs and processions ; and in their union 
and miraole-plays from legendary subjects, but this simplicity with high-UTOught feeling were most 
distinction in nomenclature was not always strictly characteristic of a people in whom the reli- 
I adhered ,to. We have an extant specimen of the gious and dramatic element are both so largely 
religious pl.\y of a date prior to the beginning of tho developed. In the early part of last century, Oiey 
middle ages in tho Christos Paschon, assigned, some- l>cg.an to partake to a limited extent of the 
what questionably, to Gregory Hazianzen, and burlesque, which had brought miracle-plays into 
written in 4th o. Greek. Hext come six Latin plays disrepute elsewhere. 

on subjects connected with the lives of the saints, .W is a mistake to suppose that tho hostility of 
by Roswitha, a nun of Gandersheim, in Saxony, tbe reformers was what suppressed these exhibi- 
which, though not very artistically constructed, tions. The fathers of the Reformation shewed no 
possess considerable dramatic power and interest ; unfriendly feeling towards them. Luther is reported 
they h.ave been lately published at Paris, with *0 bave said that they often did more good and 
a French translation. Tho performers were at produced more impression than sermons. The most 
first the clergy and choristers, afterwards any uirect encouragement wa's given to them by the 
layman might participate. The earliest recorded founders of the Swedish Protestant Church, and by 
performance of a miracle-play took place in Enc- tbe earlier Lutheran bishops, Swedish and Danish, 
land. Matthew Paris relates that Geoffrey, after- The authorship of one drama of the kind is as- 
wards Abbot of St Albans, while a secular, exhibited signed to Grotius. In England, tlie greatest check 
at Dunstable the miracle-play of St Catherine, and tbey received was from tho rise of the secular 
boiTowed copes from St Albans to dress his cha- drama ; yet they continued to be occasionally per- 
raeters. This must liave been at tho end of the formed iu the times of James I. and Charles I., and 
11th or beginning of the 12th century. Fitzstephen, it is well Imown th.at the first sketch of Sliltou’s 
in his Li/e qf JVmmas d jffcclcf, 1183 A. D., describes Paradise Lost was a sacred drama, where the 
with approval tho representation in London of the opening speech was Satan’s Address to the Sun. 
sufferings of the saints and miracles of the confessors. ^ degenerate rehc of the miracle-play may yet be 
On the establishment of the Corpus Christi festival traced in. some remote districts of England, where 
by Pope Urban IV. in 12G4, miracle-plays became the story of St George, the dragon, and Beelzebub, is 
one of its adjuncts, and eveiy considerable toivn rudely represented by the peasantry. Strange to 
had a fraternity for their performance. Throughout “ '"'os in the Cathohe south of German}', where 
the 15th and following centuries, they conlSiued these miracle-plays and mysteries had preseired 
in full force in England, and are mentioned, some- most of their old religious character, that the 
times .approi'ingly, sometimes disapprovingly, by severest blow was levmled against them. Even 
contcmporaiywritere. Designed .at first as a means there, they had begun to be tainted to a limited 
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extent ^vitll tlie burlesque element, ■which had 
brought them Into disrepute else-where. In 1770, a 
manifesto ivas issued by the Prince-archbishop of 
Salzburg, condemning them, and prohibiting their 
performance, on the ground of their ludicrous mixture 
of the sacred and the profane, the frequent bad 
acting in the serious parts, the distraction of the 
lower orders from more edifjlng modes of instruc- 
tion, and the scandal arising from the exposure of 
sacred subjects to the ridicule of freethinkers. This 
ecclesiastical denunciation •was followed by vigorous 
measures on the part of the civil authorities in 
Austria and Bavaria. One exception was made to 
the general suppression. In 1033, the 'villagers of 
Oberammergau, in the B.avarian highlands, on the 
cessation of a plague which desolated the surround- 
ing country, had vowed to perfoi-m every tenth 
year the Passion of Our Sailour, out of gratitude, 
and as a means of religious instruction ; a vow which 
had ever since been regularly observed. The plead- 
ing of a deputation of Ammergau peasants ■with 
Max. Joseph of Bavaria saved their mystery from 
the general condemnation, on condition of every- 
thing that could offend good taste being expunged. 
It was then and afterwards somewhat remodefled, 
and is perhaps the only mystery or miracle-play 
which has survived to the present day. The last 
performance took place in 1870. The inhabitants 
of this secluded village, long noted for their skill in 
carving in wood and ivory, have a rare union of 
artistic cultivation with perfect simplicity. Their 
familiarity with sacred subjects is even beyond 
what is usual in the alpine part of Germany, and 
the spectacle seems still to bo looked on with feel- 
ings muck like those ivith which it was originally 
conceived. What would elsewhere appc.ar impious, 
is to the alpiue peasants devout and cdifjnng. The 
personator of Christ considers his part an act of 
religious worship ; ho and the other principal per- 
formers arc said to be selected for their holy life, 
and consecrated to their work with prayer. The 
players, about 500 in number, are exclusively the 
villagers, who, though they have no artistic instrnc- 
ticn except from the pariah priest, act their parts 
with no little dramatic power, and a delicate 
appreciation of character. The New Testament 
narrative is strictly adhered to, the only legendary 
addition to it being the St Veronica handkerchief. 
The acts alternate with tahlcaux from the Old 
Testament and choral odes. Many thousands of 
the peasantry aro attracted by the spectacle from 
aU parts of the Tyrol and Bavaria, among avhom 
the same earnest and devout demeanour prevails as 
among the performers. Plays of a humbler descrip- 
tion, from subjects in legend.ary or sacred history, 
aro not unfrequentlj' got up by the villagers around 
Innsbruck, which shew a certain rude dramatic 
talent, though not comparable to what is exhibited 
at Ammergau. Girls very generally represent both 
the male and female characters. 

MY'STIOISM (Gr. musiihos, mystical), a term 
used with considerable vagueness, but impljang that 
general tendency in religion to higher and more 
intimate communication ■with the Divine, to which, 
in most religions, ancient and modern, cert.ain indi- 
viduals or classes have laid claim. In the Platonic 
philosophy, and in the Eastern systems, from 
avhich that philosophy is derived, the hmnan sold 
being regarded as a portion of the divine nature, it 
is held to be the great end of life to free the soid 
from the embarrassment and mental darkness in 
which it is held by the material trammels of the body 
in which it is imprisoned. In the pursuit of this 
end, two very opposite courses were adopted : the 
first, that of spiritual purification, partly bj-^ repress- 
ing ■the natural appetites and weakening the sensual 
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impidses by corporeal austerities, partly by elevat- 
ing the soul through intense contemplation and 
irithdrawal from the outward objects of sense ; the 
other, that of regarding the sold as superior to the 
body, independent of its animal impidses, incapable, 
from its higher origin, of being afiected by its out- 
ward actions, or sullied by contact ■with the corrup- 
tion in which its lower nature might love to wallow. 
A similar element of hi., which, in truth, must form 
in some sense a constituent of every religious system, 
is traceable in the early doctrinal history of Chris- 
tianity, and the career of Christian hi. also divides 
itself into the same twofold course. Among the 
carly_ sects external to the church, we trace the 
first in the system of Tatian and of the Eucratites, 
while the second finds its parallel in the Syrian 
Gnostics, in Carpocrates, Bardisanes, and in one 
form at least of the Nicolaitio heresy. "Within the 
Christian church there never has been wantinf^ a 
continuous manifestation of the mystical elemmit. 
The l.-inguage of St Paul in Gal. ii. 20, and in 2d 
Cor. xiL 2, and many expressions in the Apocalypse, 
may he taken as the exponents of Christian hL, 
the highest aspiration of which has ever been 
towards that state in which the Christian ‘ no longer 
liveth, but Christ liveth in him.’ And although no 
rcgidar scheme of M. can be found in thc> early- 
Fathers, yet the writings of Hermas the Shepherd, 
the Epistles oi St Ignatius, the works of St Clement 
of Alexandila, the Expositions of Origen, and above 
all, the Confessions of St Augustine, abound Tilth 
outpourings of the true spirit of Christian mysticism. 
It is curious that the first systematic exposition of its 
prinoi])les is said to bo in the works of the pseudo- 
Dionysius the Arcopagito ; but it was not tiU the 
days of the Scholastics that it received its full devel- 
opment, when the mystic life was resolved into its 
three stages, viz., of Purification, of Illumination, 
and of Ecstatic Union with God and Absorption in 
Dhlne Contemplation. It was upon the explanation 
of this third stage that the great division of the 
medieval mystic schools mainly turned; some of 
them explaining the union with God in a pantheistic 
or Bcmipanthcistio sense, and thereby annihilating 
the individual will, and almost the personal action 
of man in the st.ato of ecstasy ; others, with St 
Bern.ard, fully preserving both the individuality and 
the freedom of man, even in the highest spiritual 
communication with his Creator. Of tlie former, 
manj’, ns the Hcsychasts (q. v.) in the Greek Church, 
and tho Brethren of the Free Spirit (q. v\) and the 
Beghards in tho Latin, drew from ■these mystical 
doctrines tho most revolting moral consequences ; in 
others, as TaiUer, Euyshro^v, Eldcart, the error does 
not seem to h.ave gone beyond the sphere of specula- 
tion. The vnltings of Thomas -11. Kempis (q. va), of 
St Catherine of Siena, of St John of the Cross, and 
of St Teresa, may perhaps bo t.akcn as the most 
ch.aracteristio representations of tho more modern 
form of tho traditionary M. which has come down 
from tho mj’stics of tho middle ages. 

Tho hater history of hi. in tho Eoman Catholic 
Church will he found under the heads of Fenelojt, 
Madame Guvox, Mohnos, and Quietism. The 
most remarkable followers of tho same or Idndred 
doctrines in the Protestant commimions are Jacob 
Bohmer of Giirlitz, Emmanuel Swedenborg (q. va), 
and the celebrated WiUi.am Law (q. v.). 

MYTH AND MYTHO'LOGY. Tho word myth 
(Gr. mythos), originally signified speech or discoiirscr 
and was identical with the word logos. After the age 
of Pindar and Herodotus, however, it came to be 
synonymous with tho Latin word fdbula, fahle or 
legend. According to the present use of our language, . 
a myth is an idea or fancy piresented in the historical' 
form ; and though, of course, any fiction at any time 
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in tliis jli.npe miglit to called a myth, yet bj' usage 
the vord is confined to those fictions made in the 
craiy periods of a people’s existence, for the purpose of 
prt sentin'.; their religious belief, and generally their 
oldest traditions, in an attractive form. The tendency 
to create myths in tliis avay seems inherent in every 
people ; certainlj’ there is no people so sunk into 
the I)nite as to be vithout them. A madh is not to 
be confomulcd avith an allegory ; the one being an 
unconscious act of the popular mind at an early 
stace of societ 3 '', the other a conscious act of the 
individual mind at any stage of social progr«:s. The 
parables of the Nerv Testament are allegorical ; so 
are vEsop’s Tables ; no one mishakes them for 
realities ; they are known to have been invented for 
a .special didactic purpose, and so received. But 
the jieculiaiitj’ oPnijdhs is, that they are not only 
conceived in the narrative form, but generally taken 
for real narrations by the people to whom thej' 
belong, so long at least as they do not pass a certain 
stage of intellectual culture. Even myths of which 
the allegorical significance is pretty plain, such as 
the well-known Greek myth of I’roinethcus and 
Epimetheus, were received as facts of early tradition 
bj' the Greeks. Myths may be divided into several 
classes, of which the first and most important is the 
theological and moral. The oldest theology of all 
nations is in the form of myths ; hence tlie great 
importance of mythological studj’, now univcisallj’' 
recognised ; for it is not occupied merely or mainly 
with strange fancies and marvellous fictions, 
invented for the sake of amusement, but contains 
the fimdamental ideas belonging to the moral and 
religious nature of man as they have been embodied 
by the imaginative facidty of the most favoured 
races. It is this dominance of the imagination, so 
characteristic of the early stages of society, which 
gives to myth its peculiar dramatic expression, and 
stamps the_ popular creed of aU nations avith the 
character of a poetry of nature, of man, amd of God. 
From the very nature of the case, the myth-produc- 
ing faculty exercises itself with exuberance only 
under the pcljiiheistio form of religion ; for there 
onlj- does a sufficient mrmber of celestial personages 
enst, whose attributes and actions m.ay be esiii- 
bited. in a narrative form ; there is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent even a monotheistic people from 
exhibiting certain great ideas of their faith in a 
narrative form, so as by prosaic minds to be taken 
for literal historical facts. But besides strictly 
theological myths, there are physical mytlis, that 
is, fictions representing the most striking ap- 
pearances and_ changes of external nature in the 
form of poetical history ; in which anew, the 
connection of legends about giants, chimeras, &c., 
with regions marked by peculiar volcanic phenomena, 
Ims been often remarked. It is difficult indeed, in 
polj-theistic religions, to dr.aw any strict line between 
jibysical and theological myths ; as the dhinity of 
all the operations of nature is the first postulate of 
polytheism, and every physical phenomenon becomes 
the manifestation of a god. Again, though it may 
appear a contradiction, there are historical myths ; 
that is, marvellous legends about persons, who may 
with probability be supposed to have actually 
existed. So intermingled, indeed, is fact with fable 
in early times, that there must always be a land of 
debatable land between plain theological myth and 
recognised historical fact. This land is occupied 
by what are called the heroic myths; that is, 
legends about heroes, concerning whom it may often 
be doubtful whether they are merely a sort of 
inferior, and more human-Hke gods, or only men of 
more than ordinary powers whom the popular ima- 
gination has elevated into demi-gods. 

The scientific study of mythology commenced with 


the ancient nations who produced it, specially 
with the acute and speculative Greeks. The m-eat 
mass of the Greek people, indeed — of whom we 
have a charactoristie type in the traveller Pausanias 
—accepted their oldest legends, in the mass, as 
divine and human facts ; but so early as the time 
of Euripides, or even before his day in the case of 
the Sicilians, Epicharmus and Empedocles, we find 
that philosophers and poets had begun to identify 
Joi'e with the upper sky, Apollo with the sun, Juno 
with the nether atmosphere, and so forth ; that 
i.s, they interpreted their mythology as a theo- 
logy and poetry of nature. This, indeed, may be 
regarded as the prevalent view among aU the more 
reflective and philosophical he.athens (who were not, 
like Xenophon, orthodox behevers) up from the 
age of Pericles, 450 n. c., to the establishment of 
Christianity. But there was an altogether opposite 
view, w'hich arose at a later period, under less 
genial circumstances, and exercised no small influ- 
ence both on Greek and Roman writers. This view 
was first prominently put forth by Euhemems, a 
Messenian, in the time of the first Ptolemies, and 
consisted in the flat prosaic assertion, that the gods, 
eguaUy with the heroes, were originally men, and 
all the tales about them only human facts sublimed 
and elevated by the imagination of pious devotees. 
This view scorned to derive strong support from the 
known stories about the birth and death of the gods, 
specially of Jove in Crete; and the mowing sceptical 
tendencies of the scientific school at Alexandria, 
were of course favourable to the promulgation of 
such views. The work of Eiihemcrus accordingly 
obtained a wide circulation ; and having been trans- 
lated into Latin, went to nourish that crass form of 
religious scepticism which was one of the most 
notable symptoms of the decline of Roman genius at 
the time of the emperors. Historians, like Diodorus, 
gladly adopted an interpretation of the popular 
mjdhology which promised to swell their stores of 
reliable matenal ; the myths accordingly were coolly 
emptied of the poetic soul which inspired them, 
and the early traditions of the heroic ages were set 
forth as plain history, with a grave sobnety equally 
opposed to sound criticism, natural piety, and good 
taste. 

In modem times, the Greek mythology has again 
formed the basis of much speculation on the character 
of myths and the general laws of mythical interpre- 
tation. The first tendency of modern Christian 
scholars, following the track long before taken by 
the fathers, was to refer nU Greek mythology to a 
corruption of Old Testament doctrine and history. 
Of this system of interpreting myths, wc have 
examples in Vossiiis, in the learned and fanciful 
works of Bryant and Faber, and very recently, 
though with more pious and poetic feeling, in Glad- 
stone. But the Germans, who have taken the lead 
here, as in other regions of combined research and 
speculation, have long ago given up this ground as 
untenable, and have introduced the rational method 
of interpreting every system of myths, in the first 
place, according to tlie peculiar laws traceable in its 
own genius and’ growth. Ground was broken in this 
department by Hejme, whose views have been 
tested, corrected, and enlarged by a great number 
of learned, ingenious, and philosophical writers 
among his own countr 3 Tnen, specially by Buttmann, 
Voss, Greitzer, Muller, Welcker, Gerhard, and Prefier. 
The general tendency of the Germans is to start— as 
Wordsworth does in his Excursion, book iv. — from 
the position of a devout imaginative contemplation 
of nature, in which the myths originated, and to 
trace tho working out of those ideas, in dilTeront 
places and at different times, with the most critical 
research, and the most vivid reconstruction. If in 
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tHs ■n'ork they h.ive given hirth to a large mass of 
ingenious nonsense and Lrilliant gness-worlc, there 
has not heen ■wanting among them abundance of 
sober judgment and sound sense to coimteract such 
extravagances. It may be noticed however, as 
characteristic of their over-speculative intellect, 
that they have a tendency to bring the sway of theo- 
logical and ph 3 ’sical sj-mbols down into a region of 
what appears to be plain historical fact ; so that 
AchiUes becomes a w.ater-god, Pelcus a mud-god, 
and the whole of the Iliad, according to Forch- 
hammer, a poetical geology of Thessaly and the 
Troad ! Going to the opposite extreme from 
Euhemerus, they have denied the existence even of 
deified heroes ; all the heroes of Greek tradition, 
according to Uschold, are only degraded gods ; and 
generally in German -writers, a preference of tran- 
scendental to simple and obvious explanations of 
mjdhs is noticeable. Creuzer, some of whose views 
had been anticipated by BlackwcU, in Scotland, 
is especially remarkable for the high grmmd of 
religious and plulosopliical conception on which he 
has placed the interpretation of myths ; and he was 
also the first who directed attention to the oriental 
element in Greek m}’thology — not, indeed, -with 
sufficient discrimination in many cases, but to the 
great enrichment of mythological m.aterial, and the 
enlargement of philosophical survey. In the most 
etc 


recent times, by imiting the excursive method of 
Creuzer -with the correction supplied by the more 
critical method of 0. Muller and his successors, the 
science of comparative mj"thology has been launched 
into existence ; and specially the comparison of the- 
earliest Greek mythology with the sacred legends of 
the Hindus, has been ably advocated by Max Miiller 
in the Oxford Essays (185G). In France, the adews 
of Euhemerus were propounded by Banier (1739). 
By the British scholars, mythology is a field that 
has been very scantily cultivated. "Besides those 
already named, Payne Knight, Mackaj”, Grote in 
the first volumes of his history, .and Keightley are- 
the only names of any note, and their avorks can 
in nowise compote in originality, extent of research, 
in discriminating criticism, or in largeness of view, 
with the productions of the German school. The 
best for common purposes is Keightley ; the most 
original, Pajme Knight. Eecently, G. W. Cox, in a 
avork on Ar 3 aan mythology, has pushed the sanscritis- 
ing tendencies of Max Muller to an extreme which 
to most minds seems' absurd. On the special 
mythologies of India, Pome, Greece, &c., informa- 
tion will be found under the heads of the respective 
countries to aa-hich they belong. The more im- 
portant m 3 dhological person.ages are noticed under 
their own names ; see Baccuus, JuriTEE, Her- 

CUPES, &o. 
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THE fonrlecntli letter o£ tlie Enqilisli 
15 one of the nnsal liijuids of 
class. Pec l4:TTEr.,s. Its 
-■^OV 111 ^Tebrew (and riimiician) name, A^im, 


I X JJL Lj lOlV 

'■yi>ljK nhibabet, 


i '('5 v*^*’*- -L iiu-'incKiu; iKiiiie, av 

^ Eijsnified a,/(«/i, wliicli its orininul form 

^ " 


Sii'i''’ ~SS probabl 3 ' meant to represent. N 

-6' }/ interohangc.iblo v,-ith L (q. v.) and 

•I'; in collect, cominiiiglc, confer; and in 

p.iV Ger. lo'Jcn, compared rvitb Eng. bottom. In 
c!/'" Latin, this letter had a faint, uncertain 
sound at the end of rvords and in some other 
positions, especially before s. This accounts for 
rvords in on h.avin" lost the n in the nominative case, 
though retaining it in the oblique c.ases, .as homo, 
hominis ; .and for Greek names like PlatOD being 
vritton rvithout the final n in Latin. The dull, 
muffled pronunciation of », rvhich is indicated by 
such rvords as con 'ml, censor, testamento, being fre- 
quoatl.v S|)ellod roud, ce<!Or, Ifstamcto, rvas the first 
stage of tlio modern French nasal n. Before a 
guttural letter, ?i naturallj’ .assumes the sound of 
ns, as l(tnl:. 

HAA.S, a market and assise torvn of Kildare 
Count}’, Ireland, 20}- miles south-rvest of Dublin, 
and, ne.rt to Athi’, the largest torvn in the count}’. 
The population in 1871 rvas 3CG0, The princip.al 
street is about half a mile in length ; the county 
cou^houso is in the main street, ll.aving been 
anciently the seat of the kings of Leinster, N. rvas 
early occnjiied by the English. A parliament rv.as 
he Id in it in M19, and it obtained charters succes- 
sively fror.’ Henry V., Eliz.abeth, and James I. At 
present, H. is a place of little trade, and is almost 
entirely rvithout manufactures. It returned trro 
membem to the Iiish jiarliament, but rvas disfran- 
chised at the Union. It is the seat of a diocesan 
school, and of three national schools, one of rvhich 
is attached to the I’.oman Catholic convent. A 
nervsnaper, printed at Jilaryborough, is also pub- 
lished here. 

KA'BOB, or Hx\.BAB, a conniption of the rvord 
Nmcnh (deputy), rv.as the title belonging to the 
administrators, under the Jlognl empire, of the 
separate provinces into rvhich the district of a 
Subahdar (q. v.) rvas dir’ided. The title rvas con- 
tinued under the British rule, but it gradu.ally c.ame 
to be .applied generally to natives rvho rvero men of 
rvo.alth .and consideration. In Europe, and especi- 
ally in Britain, it is applied derisively to those rvho, 
having made groat fortunes in the Indies, return 
to their native country, rvhero they Eve in oriental 
Eidendour. 

ITABONA'SSAIl, Er.A or, rvas the starting-point 
of B.abylonian chronologj’, .and rr’.as .adopted by the 
Greeks of Alexandria, Berosus and others. It be^an 
•vith the accession of Kabonassar to the throne-^.an 
e-rent calculated (from cort.ain .astronomic.al pheno- 
mena recorded by Ptolemy) to have taken plaee 
2Gth February 747 u. c. 

KABULU'S, orNABLU'S (acomiptionoftlieGr. 
Neapoli), Herv City, the name given to it in the reign 


1 of Vespasian), anciently called Siieotiem or Sichem, 
'in the Xerv Test.ament (John ir-. 5), SvcilAK; is 
a torvn of Palestine, possessing, it is said, ‘ the only 
be.autiful site from Dan to Beersheba.’ It lies 
betrveen hloimt Ebal and Mount Gcrizim, on the 
south side of the valley of Erd-Mhkhna, and has 
a population variously cstinmted at from 8000 
to 14,000, of rr’hoin about 500 are Christians, 150 
s.amaritan3, and 50 Jervs; the rest are Moham- 
medans, fierce, tiirlnilent, and fanatic.d. The houses 
are pretty good, but the streets (as usual m the East) 
are n.rrrorv, gloomy, and filth}’. The chief pro- 
ductions arc soap, cotton, and oil — the soap-m.'inu- 
factories arc large, .and the oil is considered the best 
in Syri.a.— See Porter’s Uandbook for Syria and 
Pabiline, and Stanley’s Pul"itinc. 

HACRE. See Motiiek or Pearl. 

HA'DIR, an Arabic word signifying th.at point in 
the hc.aven8 which is diametrically opposite to the 
zenith, BO tlnat the zenith, nadir, and centre of the 
c.arth are in one str.iight line. The zenith and 
nadir form the poles of the Horizon (q. v.). See 
ZExmi. 

N ADIR SHAH, of Persia, belonged to the Afshars, 
a Turkish tnbe, and was born near Kelat, in the 
centre of Khorassan, Persia, m 1G8S. AVhen 17 
ye.ars old, he was taken prisoner by the Usbeks, 
but escaped after four years of captivity; entered 
the service of the governor of lthor.assan, and 
soon obtained high promotion. Having, however, 
been degraded and punishoil for some real or sup- 
posed ollcnce, ho betook himself to a lawless life, 
.and for several yeai's w.as the daring leader of a 
b.and of 3000 robbers, who levied contributions 
from almost the whole of Khorassan. An oppor- 
tunity h.avino occurred, N. seized the town of Kelat, 
and gradually extended his territorial authority! 
Persia w’as at this time ruled by Mclck Ashraf, an 
Afghan of the tribe of Ghilji, whoso grindino 
tyranny and cruelty produced in the mind of every 
Persian a deadly hatred of the very name Afghan, 
which exists to the present day. N. having avowed 
his intention of expelling the hated race from the 
country, and restoring the Siilfavean dynasty, num- 
bers flocked to his standard, and Meshed, Herat, 
and all Khorass.an were speedily reduced. Ashraf, 
signally defeated in several engagements, fled before 
the .avenger, w’ho, with a celerity only cqii.alled by 
its thoroughness, purged the provinces of Irak, Ears, 
and Kerman of even the semblance of .^ghan 
domin.ation. The assassination of Ashraf, during his 
rctre.at, tirminated the war. The rightful heir, 
Tamasp, Hicn ascended the throne, and K. received 
for his services the government of the provinces 
of Khora-ssan, hlazanderan, Scistan, and Kerman, 
assuming at the same time the title of Taniasp-khli 
(the Shave of Tamasp), the title of khan being 
subsequently added. He w.as sent against tho 
Turks in 1731, and defeated them at Hainadan, 
rcg.aining the Armenian provinces avliieh had been 
seized by tho Turks in tho preceding reign; but 
cir 
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I liis Bovereigu having in liis aiiscnce engaged unsuc- 
I ccsafnily the Paine cncm)% N. caused him to he put 
I in prison, and elevated ids infant son, Ahhas 7 If., 
to the throne in 17.'i2. The death of this puppet, 

I in 17o(i, opened the way for the elevation of M. 

I himself, who was crois'iicd an A’difir Shnh, I'ehrnary 
i 20, 17.'>G. lie resinned the w.ar with the Turhs ; 

' and though totally defeated in the liret two hattlos 
hy tlie (iraiid A'lrier Annan, turned the tide of 
fortmiG in the Piihscriucnt rampaign._ .and granted 
I jH’.acc to the Turks on condition of receiving (Icorgia. 

■ Jfe .alro conrpicred Afghanistan, and diovo liacl: 
the invading Ushehs. Hia amhavs.ador to the Orc.at 
hlogiil liaving heen murdered along avith all his 
Miite at .Tcl.al.ahad, and p.atisfaclion li.aving heen 
ri firod, N. m revenge ravaged the Korth-wosl Tio- 
! vinces, and tool; Dellii, winch he was, hy the iii«.ano 
hchavionr of the inhahitanls, reduced to the ncce.s* 
rity of jiillaging. IVith honly to the anionnt of 
iC2(),0()0,(l00. including the Koh i nftr (ip v.) di.aniond, 
he returned to tin* west hank of the Indus. He 
next rediiccil Ilokhara .and I\h.anre/.m, n*sloring to 
Tcr..ia lier himl i iind.*r the golden reign of tin* 
Sas-aiiidea. 1‘rom this penod, ins eharactor iinder- 
avonl a (.inlden cliangi* : he w.a*i formerly open- 
hearted, hln ral. and loh iaiit: he now In canto 
rir.picniiis, .av.arieiou*., .and tyraiiui**-al, Uho 4‘ni]*iro 
groaned under hni i-at.irtnnis, .amt he w.as tiiially 
ns-aa iintol on the •.’mh .Inii** 1717. IIis only tiir- 
a'lvnig .sen v-'.as earn* *1 to t.’»ni'*l.aiitinoph*, .ainl theticc 
to Vienna, Mher,* In- nas hroiigUt ilji .as a ('.atlnilic, 
nmh I* the t iim ilkaie *■ of tin* l.'nipr> i .M-ana'l’Iieresa, 
anil dnd a nnj.*r in tin* \n.tnin ktvic**, tinder the | 
title of Ilatnii , ''I mini. .N s tjr.anny has iinw hc*'*n 
f(*r;i>lt**n : ninl at tin* pi* eiit d.iy. In* is regardeil 
Wilii pruio and gratitude .1 1 thy ‘Vi.allacc’ of 
I’er IX 

X.-lVVir.***'. Cs*., nil'* of tin* e.arhc't Igttin poet", 
w.as hnni, proh.ahly in ('.amp.tnt.a, m tin* tint half 
of the nil e. I*. <•.' In hi*, aonth, In* rerved in 
the lirit rniii" aiar. hut ahoiit the year 2.'!.7 li.r., 
he.iinili* hii np["’araiiei* at Kotin* a'l a dmm.atio 
avrit' r. Of Ins life, are know little; Imt of hii 
charaeter, r.atln*r more. Ih* avas a’ery deeide'Uy 
att n’hed to the pleln iaii party ; and in his plays, 
ratirne,! and kimn **nn d the Komati nohlei avith .'ill 
I the airiileiici* ainl iinlneri Inni of a Init-Mooiled im|'e. 

* tii'iiis I'aminnnn tli it (ks* •ni of anen*iil It.aly! 

I Ills ra'iliin 's nltimat* ly i.aii 'd hii h.amsliinent to 
Utiea in .\fnea. nlnre In* died, 2i1| or 202 Ii.e. 
I'.’ nifs hni dr.iniatic aantnng”, comi>ri*.ing hoth 
Irag* lies ninl rom>vln*s. In* aarot'* an ijne jio -m, J)' 
]!'!•'> /’ifinV'i, in tin* oM S.atiirin.an metn*. Of the **, 
onlv a few VI ry nnniipnrt.aiit fnngmeiili are extant, 
avhieh lii.ay In* Iniiii'l in Il.ithe'ii /V'tiinim Aiitiiinrni.i 
.S'cianoriii/i y'n’;;n**nfii (Ilalls rd-aiH, l''2l): or Klnn- 
mann's cnlleetinn of the tame (.leiia, lt>K!), iiiriehed 
hy a life of X., and an e'<'a 3 * on Ins p.n Ira*, .“s i* .ah*y 
.‘-■'.ll.irj'ii /V .'s of Ih' Uonum JUjnt'j’.k (Kdm. IbOll). 

XAl'VUS (known p.ijiiil.arly aa or 

mole) is a coii'gemt.al mark or growth on a iiirl of 
the idtiii. Kometnnes it is imrely a d.ark ui'oolo- 
r.atiim of the ptirface ns ihoerihed in the .article 
M.aciiiut;, in avhieh ca-e it is termed a mole and is 
perfeelly hannU'ss ; hni often it coinishs of a deii'u 
network of dilated hlnod ve "els. foniiing a reddish 
or livid tumour, more or less ele\*ated nliovc tho 
Mirfaei* of tin* i.iirronnding nkiii. The most frequent 
nitiiations of these a*a**ciilar nievi are the iikin and 
Btihciilanenini cellular ti"siie of the head ; hiil Ihca* inaj* 
occur el* civhere. Tho popular helief is, that thej* 
are caused hj* the longing of tho mother during her 
pregnancy for a lobster, or btrawherrj* or raspheiTy, 
or I 'snio other red-coloiired article of food, and that 
the iiifliionco of her mind has impressed upon the 
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fcetn.s a more or less vivid imago of the thing she 
longed for; and hence tho name of motJicr-spol. 
.Sometimes these tumours av.aste .aaa'.ay spontaiieoitsly, 
and give no trouhlo ; hut frequently they increase 
rajiidly, invade the adjacent tissues, and ulcerate or 
slough, and thus hocomo dangerou.s to life by 
h.Tniorrhage. When these tumours do not shew a 
tondeiici' to increase, no treatment is necessary. 
IVlien thej* are obviously increasing in size, the 
contimi.al application of cold (hj* means of freezing 
iiiixtiires), with mod*'rateh* firm prc's'siirc, is soino- 
limes of pcrvicc ; hiit a more dertain method is to 
eniplo 3 ' means to produce such an amount of 
iiillamiiiation as to ohliter.atc tho vessels ; for this 
purpose, tlicEcton, the apjih’cation of nitric acid, and 
vaeciiialion of tho tumour, liax'c been .successfully 
aiqilied. Tho injection of strong astringents, with 
the view of coagulating the hlooil, has .sometimes 
effected .a ctire. If .all tho.se means fail, evtir- 
iialion, either with the ligature or knife, must 
lie reiorttd to; the lig.atiin* being regarded as the 
s.afe-it and hest method. Inir the various methods 
of applying the ligature, the reader is referred to 
.an 3 * standard work on operative surgery. If the 
liimour ii in .an in.acce-sihle .spot, ns in the orbit of 
the <* 3 -c, and i'l incre.asing rapidli*, the onl 3 ' caurso is 
to tie the largo va'cnlar trunk .'.niqilying it. Tho 
common carotid artery has in .several instances heen 
tied with .siiceets for v.aseiilar muviis in tho orbit. 

XA'l’KKK, a villagi’ of Sivitzerl.and, in tho canton 
of Cl ini", and live miles north of tho town of that 
ii.anie. ill a de, p v.all'*3*, i.s one of the most famous 
h.attle.liilds in the eoiinlrv. I’oji. (li>7ll) 2 !!M). 
Hit**, in K!*;S, l.'IIO men of tll.ariis, under -Matthias 
am Knhl, oviilhieii* an An , Irian force of from (iOiJtl 
fi) MM'O 1111*11. 'J’lie < Vent is .‘.till eelehr.ited 3*e.arl3'. 

KAfJ.V i", in Hindu Mythology, the name of 
deilieil <'*rp*'n! V. hleh are represented as the ioiik 
of the Muni Ka.V.apa .and his wife K.adrfi, M hence 
1 !ii* 3 * are ak'i eilled K.'elravi 3 *.a.s. 'I'heir king is 
S'l-h.a, the .'.acred r**iqieiit of Vishn'll. 

XA(!.\1’AT.\'M, a !*aieiit of Kritish India, on 
the t’liri'iii Hid'd ei>.a'.t, in tin* ]iroviiiei* of Tanjnr, 
1.” mill I ,'oiith of Karikal. It was t.akeii h 3 * the 
jltiiteh m Iki’iO, hilt fi'll into the hands of tile 
jKiighdi in 17SI. Its -sit" i. an open iaiid 3 * plain, 

. I tevat* d onlv thris. or four het above s"a-level. 
'file ]i 'it is \isiti,d hv rm.ill ve-ils, .and carries on 
loini* tr.ide with L’evl'iii. I’op. at the eenaiis of 
11*7). 1 V«2.7. 

xAoAlt.nJXA, nr XACASrXA, is the namo 
of one of the most eekhratiil llnddhistic teachers or 
inin.arehs — the thirte. nth — who, according to eoiih*. 
Jived about * 11 ) 1 ) 3*1 ar*, according to others, about 
,'illl) 3 ’f.ir.s, after tin* death of the Ihiddlia Sak 3 *a- 
nnmi (i. e.. 111! or -K! ii.i\). Ho w.as the foiiiiilcr 
of the M.'dh 3 *amil:.a sehool, and his princip.al 
di'*eiples were Ai^ adev.a and I’lidh.apMit.a. Accord- 
ing to the tr.idilion of the Iliiddhas, he was born in 
the ranth of India, in a Krahmanical famil 3 *. Kven 
aa a child, he ttiidii d all the four Vedas ; l.alcr, ho 
travelh d throii'gh various cnmitries, and heeamo 
profiehnl in aslrononu*, geograpliv, and magic.al arts. 
IJy means of the last, he hail .several amorous 
adventures, avhieh ended in the death of three 
coinp.aiiions of his, hut in his ow n repentance, and, 
avith the as-ist-ance of a Ihiddhist mendicant, in his 
cona-irtion to Ihiddhism. Man 3 * inir-aclcs are, of 
coiirre, attrilmtod to his c.arccr as proiiagator 
of this doctrine, especially in (he south of India, 
and his life is said to haa*c la.stcd .lOO 3 *c.ars. — See 
1*1 Kiirnniif, Introduction tl TJIUlolrc du Buddhhmc 
Indicn {Paris, ISM); Spence Hard 3 *, A Manual 
0 / Buddhism (Lend. 1S53) ; \Y. ^YassiIjea^•, Bcr 



Jjvddldsmns, seine Dot/men, Gesddclde vnd LUeratur 
(St Petersliiirg, 18C0). 

AGASA'KI, or NAITGASIKT, a <Sty and port of 
Japan, ojicned to foreign commerce by the treaty of 
ISoS, on the 1st July 1859, is situated in 32’ 44' N. 
lat., and 129’ 51' E. long., on the rvestern side of a 
jieniiisiil.i in the north-west of the island of Kiusiu. 
Previously to 1859, it was the only port in Japan 
open to foreigners. The harbour, which is one of 
the most beautiful in the world, is about six miles 
in width, and three or four in length. To a person 
inside, it appears completely land-locked, and it is 
surrounded by hills of about 1500 feet in neight. 
These are broken into long ridges and deep valle3’3 ; 
while the more fertile spots are toiTaced and under 
cidLivation. The town of E., which is about a mile 
in length, and thrAj-quarters of a mile in width, lies 
on the north side of the bay ; its popidatiou is esti- 
mated at 70,000. The streets in general arc clean and 
well-p.aved, but the houses are not particularly good, 
except those possessed by courtesans, and known as 
‘tea-houses.’ On the hills behind the town are 
various temples, those dedicated to ‘Sinto,’ or the 
worsliip of the sun goddess, which is the old national 
religion of Japan, and those in which the Buddhistic 
worship, imported from China, is followed. The 
foreign settlement lies to the south of the native 
town, the British, French, German, Prussian, and 
Portuguese consulates occupying the hillj’ ground 
back from the baj’. On the opposite side of the 
bay, the Japanese have a ste.am-factory, under the 
direction of Dutch officers, and close by is the 
Russian settlomeut. The climate of N. is genial 
but variable. The trade of FT. is .inferior to that of 
Kanagawa. Sea-weed, salt-fish, and other articles 
are exported to China. The exports to Europe are 
mainly tea, tobacco, coal, ginseng, vegetable wax, 
and copper. The chief imports are cotton piece- 
goods, woollen goods, sugar, oils. The total value of 
imports iu 1875 amounted to 1,017,000 dollars, and 
of the exports to close on 2,000,000 dollars. The 
import trade suffers (aooordjng to the consular 
report of 1872) from the very confined outlet of this 
mafket, the absence of wealthy native merchants, 
and of all the banldng facilities, both foreign and 
native, existing at Hiogo, Osaca, and Yokohama. 

RA'CELFEUE, the provincial name for a bed 
of conglomerate belonging to the Mollasse (q. v.), 
which forms a considerable portion of the strata in 
the central region of Switzerland, between the Alps 
and the Jura. It is said to attain the enormous 
thickness of 6000 and 8000 feet in the Rhigi near 
Lucerne, and in the Speer near Wesen. 

KAGKESUR, the name under which the blos- 
soms of the Mesua ferrea are sold in the bazaars of 
India. See GuiriFERiE. 

RAGPD'R, a city of British India, capital of 
the province of the same name, and situated near 
its north-west extremity, in an unhealthy swampy 
hollow, 430 miles in a direct line east-north-east of 
Bombay. Inclusive of its extensive suburbs, it is 
seven miles in oiroumference. It contains no 
important edifices. The great body of the inhabi- 
tants live in thatched mud-tents, interspersed with 
trees, which prevent the circulation of air, and 
secrete moisture, thus rendering the town unneces- 
sarily unhealthy. The mean temperature of IT. is 
estimated at about 80° F. Cotton cloths, coarse 
and fine chintzes, turbans, silks, brocades, blankets, 
woollens, tent-cloths, and articles in copper and 
brass, are manufactured. Here, on the 26th and 
27th November 1817, a 'small British force of 1350 
men, commanded by Colonel Scott, defeated a native 
army of 18,000 men, Pop. (1872) 84,441. 


RAGPXTR, an extensive inland provfince of 
British India, is under the chief commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. Its area is 22,34.3 squ.are 
miles, and its population in 1872 was 2,280,081 ; bnt 
this designation has been used to include a much 
greater area. The north part of the province 
is mountainous in character, being tr,aversod by 
spurs of the great Vindliya range; the general 
slope of the surface is from north-w'est to south- 
east, and the Bay of Bengal receives the drain- 
age of the country chiefly through the rivers 
Mahanad! and Wain Ganga — the latter a tribu- 
tary of the Godavari, The climate is not 
healtbj’-, and is especially insalubrious iu the ex- 
tensive tracts of low marshy land which abound 
in the province. The Gonds (see India), supposed 
to be the aborigines, are the most remarkable class 
of the inhabitants. They rear fowls, swine, and 
buffaloes ; but then- country, forming the south- 
eastern tracts— about one-third of the whole— is 
covered with a dense jungle, swarming with tigers. 
In the more favoured districts, where the inh.abi- 
tants are more industrious, rice, maize, oil, and other 
seeds, .and vegetables are extensively cultivated. 
The rajahs of N., sometimes called the rajahs of 
Berar, ruled over a state formed out of a part of 
the great Mahratta kingdom. The dynasty, how- 
ever, died out in 1853, and the territory came into 
the possession of the British. The province has five 
divisions — capital, Nagpur. 

NAG’S HEAD CONSECRATION. This 
story, which was first circulated by the Roman 
Catholics forty years after the event, with respect 
to Archbishop Parker’s consecration, was to the 
following effect. On the passing of the first Act 
of Uniformity in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, 
fourteen bishops vacated their secs, and all the 
other sees excepting that of Llandaff being vacant, 
there was a difficulty in maintaining the hitherto 
unbroken succession of bishops from apostolical 
times. Kitchin of Llandaff refused to officiate 
at Parker’s consecration, and consequently the 
Protestant divines procured the help of Scory, a 
deprived bishop of the reign of Edward VI., and 
aU Raving met at the Nag’s Head T.avem in Cheap- 
side, they knelt before Scory, who laid a Bible on 
their heads or shoulders, saying : ‘ Take thou autho- 
rity to pre.ach the word of God sincerely and they 
rose up bishops of the New Church of England! 
'The story is discredited by the Roman Catholic 
liistori.an Ling.ard, and is carefully refuted by Strype 
in Lis life of Parker. The facts of the case are, that 
the election took place in the chapter-house at 
Canterbury, the confirmation at St Mary le Bow’s 
Church in Cheapside, and the consecration in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace. Scory, then elected to 
the see of Hereford; Barlow, formerly Bishop of 
Wells, then elected to Chichester ; Coverdale, for- 
merly of Exeter, and never reappointed to any see ; 
and Hodgkin, suffragan of Hereford, officiated at 
the consecration. The Nag’s Head story probably 
arose from the company having possibly gone from 
Bow Church, after the confirmation, to take a 
dinner together at the tavern hard by, according 
to the prevailing custom. The due succession of 
bishops in the English Chittoh has never been 
broken. 

NAGY, a Hungarian word, meaning ‘ great.’ It 
is prefixed. to the names of many towns in Hungary 
and Transylvania. In the present work, many of 
the towns that take this prefix are given under the 
name that comes after it. 

NAGY BA'NYA. See Banta. 

NAGY ENYE'D, a small town of Transylvania, 
on the Maros, 17 miles north-north-east of Karlsburg. 
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It contains a fanions Calvinistic college. Pop. 
(1SC9) 5779. 

NA'IIUJI, one of tlio twelve minor jmopliets, was 
a native either of Elhosh, in Galilee, or the son of 
a man named Elkosh. The identilieatinn of his 
birthplace with Capernainn (N.ahum’s Vill.age) or .a 
place called Elkosh, on the ca'.l side of the Tigris, 
not far from Nineveh, is the result of v.agne spccnla- 
tion. lie was probably a contemporary of Isaiah, 
and llonrishcd about 713 — 711 n.c. The burden 
of bis ‘vision’ (in ."Id ch.a]).) is the destruction of 
Nineveh and the dowjifall of the Ass3’ri.an king- 
dom. Ilis slj’lo is fnll of animation, fanc3’, and 
originalit3% and at the satno time clc.ar and rounded. 
Ilis language throughout is classical, and in the 
purest llobrow, belonging to the second Imlf of 
Ilczckiah’s reign, or to tlio time immcdi.atcly fol- 
lowing tho defeat of Sennacherib before Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xiv. 0.5, iko.). A commcnt.aiy on N., with 
special reference to the .'\ss3-rian monuments Lately 
discovered, has been written by 0. Strauss (Eerlin, 
1853). 

NA'IA. See Asr .and CouitA. 

NATABES,- NAIAD.VCETE, or P0TAME7E, 
a. natural order of cmlogenous jilants, divided by’ 
some botanists into several orders (Junca^mea', 
Zosli'racrtr, &c.), containing in all not quite 100 
known species, all aquatic pl.ants, some of them 
inhabiting tho ocean, some found in lakes .and 
ponds, some in streams. They are all of very cel- 
lular structure ; the leaves have parallel veins, and 
tho flowers arc inennriucuous. I'o this order belongs 
the Pondweed {Potanw;rloii), of which a number of 
species abound in tho still waters of Britain, and of 
which tome arc found as far north as Iceland. To 
this order also belongs the Cn.vs3Wi'..\ci; (q. v.) of 
our shores, used for stnding mattressc.s. The 
Lattice-leaf (q, v.) of M.adagasc.ar is one of tho most 
interesting species, and one of the few which attnact 
notice ns in any' w.ay beautiful. 

NA'I.LDS, in Grecian Mythology, the nymplis of 
fridi-watcr lakes, rivem, and fountains. Tlicy were 
believed to possc.ss the power of inspiration ; lioncc, 
B00thsaycr.s and others at e sometimes c.allcd nympho- 
leploi (seized by’ the nymph). Tliey’ were repre- 
sented as half-clothed maidens, 

and not unfrcqucntly as com- 

jianiuns of Pan, of llcrculcs, the 
jiatroii of warm qirings, or of the 
.‘iileni and tho S.atyr,’, in whose 
1 juvi.al dances they’ join. 

\ j KATANT, or NA'TANT (Lat. 

Nv / nnlarr, to swim), a heraldic tenn 

np])Iied to a lish when borne 
. . liorizoutally’ across the chield in 

a swimming position. 

NAIGUE, or NAIK, a native Dub.altcm officer 
among Indian and Anglo-Aciatic troops, whoso 
functions are .‘■oniowhat analogous to those per- 
formed among European troopis by the drill-sergeant. 

N.'VILS are flattened, clastic, horny plates, 
which are ]ilaccd as protective coverings on the 
domal Burfaeo of tho tenninal phalanges of the 
fingers and toes. Each nail consists of a root, or 
part concealed within a fold of the skin ; a hody, 
or ei.’posed ]iart attached to the siirf.aco of the skin ; 
and a free anterior extremity called the cdye. The 
skin below tlio root and body’ of tho nail is termed 
the nmfrar, from its being the part from which tho 
nail is produced. Tliis is thick, and covered avith 
highly vascular jiapilla?, and its colour is seen 
through the transjiarciit horny’ tLssuc. Near tho 
root, the p.aiiill.'o are smaller and less vascular : hence 
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the portion of nail corresponding to this part is of a 
whiter colour ; from its form, tins portion is termed 
the liinxda. It is by tho successive. growth of new 
cells at the root and under the body of the nail that 
it advances forwards, and maintains a due thickness, 
whilst at the s.amo time its groavth in a proper 
direction is iusiircd. Tho chomic.al composition of 
the naiLs is given in tho article Horny Tissues, to 
which cl.ass of structures they belong. According 
to the obseri’ation of Bo.au, tho finger-nails grow 
at tho rate of about two-fifths of a,,linc in a w’oek, 
while the toe-nails only’ grow with about one-foiirth 
of that rapidity. When a nail has been removed by 
violence, or has been thrown off in consequence of 
the formation of matter (pus) beneath it, a new nail 
is speedily formed, provided the matiix has not 
been seriously injured. 

Tlicre is a very common and troublesome affection 
popularly known as inyrowiny nail. Its most usual 
scat is by’ the sido of the gre.at toe. It does not 
in reality .wise from any alteration of tho nail, but 
from the adjacent soft parts being constantly prc'sed 
by tho use of tight shoes against its edge. These 
parts become Bwollon and inil.amod j snppur.ation 
ensues, and an intensely sensitivo ulcer is formed, 
in which the nail is embedded. Siirgie.al advice 
should at once bo resorted to in these c.isos, as 
there is no prob.ability that the nicer avill heal spon- 
t.ancoiisly, especially if tho patient continue to move 
about, and thus keep up initation. In obstinate 
c,asos, it is not unfrequently' necessary to remove a 
portion of the nail, an operation attended with much 
pain, although quickly perfonned. 

NAILS, pointed pieces of metal, usually with 
flattened or rounded heads, used for driving into 
wood-work, for tho purpose of holding tho pieces- 
togctlier. A variety’, in which the head is very 
largo, and tho spike portion small, used by shoe- 
makers for protecting tho soles of boots and shoes 
from we.ar, is called the hoh-naii; another, wliich 
is made by eiiUing thin plate-iron into thin pointed 
pieces of various lengths, is called hrads; these 
sometimes are w’ithoiit heads, but are usu.ally’ made 
with a slight projection by way of a head. M'lien 
made small, with fiat heads, for attaching cloth 
or hangings in npholstery-work, they are called 
tads; and when very l.ai’go for heavy carpentry, 
spHxJ. 

J\''ail-maJ:iny. — Foi-merly, all nails were hand- 
made, by forging on an anvil ; and in Britain 
and tho north oi Euro]>e, v.ast quantities are still 
made in this manner, being jircforablc, for many 
kinds of carjicntcrs' work, to those made by 
machinery’. In France, tho greater part of tho 
nails used for light carpentry-work are made of 
soft iron wire, pointed with tho hammer ; and in ' 
order to head them, they are pinched in a toothed 
vice, which Ic.avcs tho portion for the head projecting, 
and makes below it throe or four grooves in tho 
nail, which inorcasc its hold on the wood when 
driven homo. Tho head is beaten into a counter- j 
sinking ou the vice, which regul.ates tho size. i 

Tlio iron used for hand nail-making in Britain 
is sold in bundles, and is c.allcd nail-rods; it is 
cither prepared by’ rolling tho malleable iron into 
rods or small bars of tho required thickness — avliieh 
process is only employed for very fine qinalities — or 
by’ cutting plate-iron into strips- by- means of roUing- 
shenrs : these shears consist of two jioworfiil revolving 
shafts {a, a, fig.), upon which are li.xed discs of h.ard_ 
steel with squared edges {b, b, fig.). Tho discs of 
one shaft alternate with those of the other ; they aro 
of tho thickness of tho plate to be cut, and tho shafts 
are so placed, that a siiiall portion of ono set of the 
discs nro inserted between those of the other sot. 
When tho shafts aro revolving, a plate of iron is 


■ prrs3“d bt'tT.'ecn the discs in the plane of the dotted 
i lino r, f, fig. ; and it is forcibly di'arvn through, 
I the steel di.scs cutting the plates into strips with 
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great rapidity. Tlie quantity produced in this way 
is cnormcnis, some mills turning out at the rate of 
ten miles per hour of nail-rods. 

Several inventions, in which Americ.a took the 
lead, have been introduced, and arc successfully 
worked, for m.aking nails direct from plate-iron, 
either by cutting them out cold or hot; and a veiy 
large proportion of the nails in use arc made in 
this way. Nail-making by machinery was origi- 
nated in ilassaohusetts in 1810. 

KAIN DE TILLEMONT. See OliLLrwoNT. 

KAIEN, in the county of the s.aine name, is a 
royal, parliamentarj', and miuiicipal burgh, and is 
15 miles north-east by rail from Inverness. It is 
situated at the mouth of the river Naim, on the 
west side, and for that reason was anciently called 
Inver-naim. Lying on the southern shore of tho 
Moray Firth, which is here about eight miles 
across, it commands a grand and extensive view 
of the coast of Eoss-shlre, including Cromarty Bay, 
nearly opposite. N. was regalised by William the 
Lion. It has little histoncal interest, and few 
objects wprthy of antiquarian attention. It is 
princip.ally iem.ark.able for the excellence of its 
sea-bathing and artificial baths, in which respect it 
is equal, if not superior, to any town in the north of 
Scotland, as a resort in summer. The temperature 
is mild and equ.able. The inhabitants enjoy a 
remark.able immunity from epidemic diseases. 
There is a commodious harbour. The town has a 
literary society, a museum, a newsp.aper, three 
branch banks, and a savings bank. It is conspicu- 
ous for good and cheap education. Pop. in 1871, 
3/51. N. unites with Inverness, Forres, and Fort- 
rose in sending a member to parliament. 

NAIKNSnmE is bounded on tho N. by the 
/Moray Firth, and on its other sides by the counties 
of Inverness .and Moray, of the hatter of which it 
anciently formed a part. It extends north and 
south 22 miles, and 15 miles from east to west. 
Its area is 215 square miles, or 1.37,500 acres, of 
which about 20,000 are under cultivation. Pop. in 
1871, 10,225, including the burgh of Nairn. Along 
with Elginshire, it returns one member to parliament. 
Constituency (1870 — 1877), 203 ; rental, £31,941. 
Nairn is the only royal burgh in the county, but 
there are the villages of Cawdor and Auldearn. TJie 
soil is for the most part light and sandy. There is, 
however, considerable agricultural activity,thongh the 
county is perhaps better known for its cattle-breeding. 
An important c.attle ‘tryst’, is held at Cawdor once 
.a month during the gre.ater part of the year. ^The 


climate of tliis county is distinguished for its salu- 
brity, and the temperature is remarkably equable 
The thermometer in. the shade has not risen above 
78” 3', or Fallen below 11° 2', during the last twenty 
years. According to the latest observations, the 
j-early rainfall did not amount to more than 26 
inches, the greatest fall being in October, and the 
le,ast in April. At Brackla DistUlery, which belongs 
to Eobert Fraser, Esq., from 40,000 to. 50,000 
gallons of spirits are manufactured annually. The 
river N.aim runs through the coimtj’- in a be.au- 
tifid valley, which presents particularly attrac- 
tive .and romantic scenery m the neighbourhood of 
Cawdor Castle, one of the residences of the Earl of 
Cawdor. This castle is of uncert.ain antiquitjq and 
is in an excellent state of preservation. It ivas the 
residence of the ancient Thanes of Cawdor, one of 
whom is mentioned in Macbeth. About the year 
1510, the estates belonging to the earldom passed by 
marriage from the old family of 
Calder into the hands of .a son of 
the Duke of Argyle, and are still 
in the possession of his descen- 
dants. Not .a few other objects 
of antiquarian interest are to 
be found in the county of 
Nairn. 

NAISSANT, a term applied in 
heraldic blazon to .au animal 
depicted as coming forth out of 
the middle — -not like /ssuant or 
«/<:5SaH<(q.v.),outof the boiind.ary line — of .an ordinary. 

NAKHICHEVA'N, on the Don, a thriving town 
of South Eussia, in the government of Ekateriuoslav, 
on the right bank of the Don, and near the mouth 
of that river, two miles cast of Rostov. It was 
founded in 1779 by Armenian settlers from the 
Crime.a, and has (1867) 16,581 inhabitants, mostly 
Armenians, belonging to the Greek- Armenian 
Church. The inhabitants are engaged in the manu- 
facture of silver ornaments and woollen goods, and 
an c.xtensivc trade is earned on. 

NAKSHATEA (a Sanscrit word of doubtful 
etymology, but probably a compound of an obsolete 
base naksha, night, and tra, protecting, i. e., literally 
night-protecting) means properly star, and is used 
in this sense in the Vedas. At a later period, it was 
•applied to the asterisms lying in the moon’s path, or 
to the mansions in which tho moon is supposed to 
rest in her, or rather, according to Hindu notions, 
his - path. The number of these asterisms was 
reckoned originally at 27, later at 28 ; and mythology 
transformed them into as many daughters of the 
patriarch D.aksh.a, who became the wives of the’ 
moon. See JIooN. Biot, the distinguished French 
astronomer, endeavoured to shew th.at the Hindu 
system of the Naksh.atras was derived from tho 
Chinese sicn ; but his theory, though supported by 
very learned .argnnients, has been refuted by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in his notes to Burgess’s translation 
of the Sfirya-Siiiuhdnla (New Haven, United States, 
1860), and by Professor Muller in his preface to 'the 
4th volume of the Aiy- Veda (Bond. 1862) ; for their 
arguments le.ave little doubt tliiat the system of the 
Nalcshatras originated from the Hindu mind. 

NALA is a legendary king of ancient India — a 
king of Nishadha — whose love for Dam.ayant!, the 
daughter of Bhlma, king of Vidarbha, and the 
adventures' arising from, or connected with, it— the 
loss of his kingdom, the abandonment of his wife 
and children, and their ultimate restoration — have 
supplied several Hindu poets with the subject of 
their muse. The oldest poem relating to N.ala and 
Damayantl is a celebrated episode of the Mahabhurata 
(q. V.), edited both in India and Eui’ope, and translated 
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in Latin Tjy Bopp; in Gorman By Kosegartcn, Bopp, 
Buclccrt, and iMcior ; and in English by Dean 
Milman. 'I'ho two other renomiod poems treatin" of 
the samo legend, but with far loss completeness, are 
tho MaMaya (q. v.) and tho jS^ahhad/iacJiarita of 
S'li-Harsha. 

NALODAYA s tho name of a Sanscrit poem 
which is highly prized by tho modern Hindus. Its 
enbject is tho story of Nala (q. v.), but more con- 
cisely narrated than in tho episode of the Ma7i(l- 
IMrata, whence its contents are borrowed ; and its 
reputed author is Ifrdidftsa (q. v.). Great doubts, 
however, must attach to tho attribution of this 
.authorship, if by Killiddsa tho .author of S'/lhmlala 
is mc.ant, and not some other poet be.aring the same 
name ; for the merits of this poem consist neither 
in clov.ation of thonelit nor in richness of fiction : 
they are sought for by tho Hindus in its chaborate 
.and .artificial diction, and in its alliteration of everi’ 
v.aricty, which, to a Eurojiean mind of culture and 
taste, would be no more than an intolerable jiimle 
of sounds, devoid of all poetical worth. The text’of 
the poem, with a modern commentary, has been 
edited (Berlin, 1S30) by E. Ben.ary, and (Calcutta, 
1S44) by W. Yates, who added to his edition a free 
melrie.al traiisl.ation of tho text, and an css.ay on 
S.anscrit Alliteration. 

H Ahl A'QU AL AN D, Great. Tho extensive 
region in South Africa north of the Capo Colony, 
cxtoiiding from tho Orange Biver, lat. 29° 30', to 
lyalfish Bay, lat. 23°, and stretcliing iiihand from 
the Avest coast to the Kalihari Desert, comprehend- 
ing an area of about 1()(),000 squ.aro miles, is knomi 
I under the name of Great N., being principally 
inhabited by avandcring tribes of Naniaquas (q. v.). 
This region is drained prinoip.ally by a largo 
periodical w.ator-course, called tho Cup, Borradailc, 
or Gro.at Fish Eiver, wliich, running from north to 
south a distance of about 430 miles, joins tho Orange 
BiA'cv nearly .at right angles, about 90 miles from 
its mouth. It is generally, except in its northern 
parts, where tho country rises into c.xtcnsivc and 
lofty plateaus, a most sterile and barren region, .and 
along a coast-lino of upwards of 400 miles docs not 
present a single running stream, much less a navi"- 
.able river, although a feu- little b.ays along t& 
coast, such as Angra Pequena, Sandwich Harbour, 
and IValfish Bay, afford safe anchorages. The 
valley of tho Oup is bounded on each side by 
ranges of flat-topped barren mountains, which to 
tho castw.ard die a\yay into tho w-.aterlcss though 
Avooded d.ats of the Ivalih.ari Desert, and coastw'ards 
stretch into A-.ast sandy doAvns, against AA'hich the 
Southern^ Atlantic beats .an unceasing surf, render- 
ing landing very dangerous, and eiu'cloping the 
coast in a poiqietual mist. Tho chief productions 
of the region arc cattle, for tho rearing of AA-hich tho 
country seems f.avour.able. On the edge of tho 
Kalihari, lAmry and ostrich feathers are collected, 
and copipor ore seems abundant in scvcr.al loc.alities. 
Guano is found at Ichaboe and many little islands 
on tho coast, and considerable fisheries arc carried 
on by C.apo houses in many of tho b.ays. 

Tho lion, giralfe, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
largo game generally, are still found in N., .although 
fast diminishing before the firearms of the N.amaqiias. 
The snakes are considered especially venomous. 
The gemsbok, eland, and other largo antelopes, now 
almost unknoAA’n in the Capo Colony, are still 
numerous in tho little-frequented AA'astes of this 
region. Tho olim.ato is extreme, and though, on tho 
Avholc, not unhealthy, is very trying to European 
constitutions. Tho AV.ater is generally brackish. 
The first English tr.avcller in N. oA’as Sr J. Alex- 
ander, AA'ho, in 1837, traversed it from north to 


south. Charles John Andersson has also e.xplored 
cA'cry part of it. Information on the region m.ay 
be also found in the tr.aA'els of Molfat, tampbell 
and Lo V.aillant. Tho n.atrte tribes, aa'Iio may per- 
haps number about 40,000 souls, spe.ak the Namaqua 
langu.age, tho purest tjqie of tho Hottentot. 

NAIMAQUALAND, Little, is a division of 
C.ape Colony south of tho Or.ango River, formerly 
part of the district of ClauAvilli.am, and included -with 
tho country north of it under the general nemo of 
J^amaqualend. It is n very barren region, covered 
i''’JlgRd volcanic-looking hills, through which 
the G.aricp or Great Orange River .appears, through 
some convulsion of nature, to liaA'c forced its Avay to 
the sea. Little N. has of late years afforded a A-ery 
large supply of copper ore of excellent qn.ality, hut 
^ although not Avorked to anj’’ extent until 

within tao last seven or eight yeai-s, were avcH knoAA-n 
to the Dutch 200 years .ago. Tiie principal ria’cr 
m the Orange of tho colonists, Avhich diA-idcs tho 
Capo Colony from Groat N.amaqual.aud ; .all the other 
stre.am3 .are merely pcriodio.al torrents, often dry 
for years. The se.at of m.agistraoy is at Springbok 
1‘ontein, about SO miles from the principal harbour 
Hondeklip Bay, and avhere are situated the very rich 
mines of the Cape Copper Company, hl.any sc.attored 
tribes of N.amaqnas .and Bastard Hottentots roam 
alon^ tile b.ank of the Orange River, and in tho noigh- 
honriiood of the mines arc numerous Dutch farmers 
and English settlers. All the larger mammalia, 
except a foAv gemsbok, are extirpated; but troops of 
ostriches are still numerous on tho gr.assy flats of tho 
Bushman country. Tho geologic.al fo.atures of this 
region arc peculiarly interesting, and have been 
rtioronglily explored by A. AVylie, on behalf of the 
Cape goA-ernment. The roclis .aro generally of 
gr.anito or gneiss, intersected AA-ith nnmorous A’cins 
of cupreous indications, and near tho Or.ange River, 
present many A-eiy curioiis features. Tho ooast-line 
o.xtonds for 100 miles, Avith a fcAv little b.ays, such 
as Port N.alloth and Hondeklip, wliero tliero is 
tolor.ahly safe anohor.age, and gonor.ally presents a 
shore covered Avith Ioav granite rooks. At Hondeklip 
B.ay, a l.arge hoiildcr painted red foims a distin- 
guishing lanthnark. 

NAMA'QUAS, tho princip.al c.xisting tribe of 
tho race generally knoAAm under tho name of Hot- 
tentot. 'I’hey inli.ahit the region c.alled Gre.at 
Namaqnal.and, north of tho Gariep or Orange River, 
.and the country a foAV miles south of it, as f.ar as’ 
the Kamieshergen. They are a pastor.al people 
of r.ather predatory h.ahits, .and live under the 
rnlo of their chiefs, aa’Iioso poAA'crs, lioAveA’er, are 
of a very limited nature. Differing from the 
Bosjesmeu Hottentots, the N. are a tall, AA’cll-made, 
active people, although presenting tho usual peculi- 
arities of tho race, such .as the liglit oUa-o complexion, 
tho_ oblique eye, and short tufted hair. They speak 
a dialect of tho Hottentot language, AA’hich, hoAvever, 
differs considerably from that used by other tribes 
of that people. Mission stations of tho Rhenisli and 
AVcslcyan socioties have boon for many ye.ars estab- 
lished .amongst them, and in a foAv loc.alitieS, near 
tho Capo Colony, A\’ith considor.ablG success ; .and 
tho Ncav Tcst.ament and some elementary Avorks 
liaA'o been tr.anslatod into tho N.amaqna ilialect. 

On the northern borders of the regions they inhabit, 
tho N., under the chief Africanei’, the descendant 
of a fugitive shavo from C.ape Colonj', h.aA’o for 
many ye.ars kept up a prod.atory and bloody AA'ar 
arith the tribes of OA'.ampos and Damaros, who Itae 
north of Walfish Bay. The tot.al number of N. 
cannot exceed betAVenn 50,000 .and 00,000 soids, 
scattered over a region of at Ic.ast 150,000 square 
miles; and there is every prospect of the pnra 



Hotteutofc tribes soon becoming extinct, or at least 
ab'orbcfl, being graclnally snpijlanted by tbo more 
cnerpetio and civilised Bastard races,. ■n'ho, in point 
of civilisation and appearance, are very little 
inferior to the ordinary Dutch Boer of Cape 
Colony. i\rany of the Bouthern If. possess tvagons 
ainl oxen, and arc employed in the transport of 
cojipcr ore from the mines of Little Kamaipialand 
to the shijjping port at Houdekliji Bay. 

A few ot the peculiar customs of the Hottentot 
tribes, dc'Cribed b3’- Kolben noarlj' 200 j’cars ago, 
may be still tr.aoed amongst the more remote tribes 
of the If. ; blit contact with the Cape Colonials, .and 
the cflbrts of the missionaries, have partially civilised 
this race, so that an ordinary Hottentot is quite as 
rc'^jicctable a Bavage, or perhaps more so than his 
Bcljonana or Am.aljosa brethren. 

HABIE (Sax. nama, Ger. name, Lah nomen, 
Gr. onoma^, the word by which a p.articul.ar person 
or thing is signified in distinction from other persons 
or things. A name attached to a person is called 
a proper name. Haines distinguishing one indi- 
vidual from another have been in use fi-om the 
c.arliest ages of human society. Among the Jews, 
the name given to a child either originated in some 
circumstance of birth, or was an expression ot 
religious sentiment. Old Testament n.amcs are 
almost aU original — i. e., given in the first instance 
to the person bearing them; but the Jews, like 
other nations, after accumulating a considerable 
stock of names, began to repc.at them, and we find 
few names in the New Testament which had not 
been used before. In Old Testament times, it was 
an occasion, al practice to adopt a change of name 
on the occasion of an important event in one’s life. 

The Greeks bore only one name, given on the 
tenth daj’ after birth, which it was the right of 
the father to choose, and alter if he pleased. The 
earliest Greek names are generally expressive of 
some quality in high estimation, ns valour, skiU, 
wisdom, or gracefulness (C.allimaohus,- excellent 
fighter; Pherecrates, strength bringer; Sophron, 
wise ; klelanthus, black flower). In later times, 
when the faith in the gods was on the wane, names 
derived from Apollo aud Athene, or indicative of 
the favour ,of Olympus (ApoUodorus, gift of Apollo), 
came more into fashion. The eldest son generally 
bore the name of his paternal gr.audfather, and the 
confusion arising from the repetition of the same 
name was .attempted to be obviated by appending 
the father’s name (either simply, or turned into a 
patronymic), the occupation, the place of birth, or 
a nickn.ame. 

The Homans at a veiy early period bore two 
names, and afterwards every lloman citizen had 
tlirce. The preenomen, like our Christian name, 
was personal to the individual — O.aius, Marcus, 
Cueius; in writing, generally abbreviated to an 
initial or two letters, 0., M., or On. It was given 
in early times on the attainment of puberty, and 
aftenvards on the ninth d.ay after birth. There 
were about thirty recognised pramomina. Women 
had no pr.amomeu till marriage, when they took 
the feminine form of that borne by their husband. 
Every' Roman citizen belonged both to a gens and 
to a familia included in that gens. The second 
name was the nomen gentUicium, generally ending 
in -ins, -ehis, or -aiiis. The third name was the 
hereditary cognomen belonging to the familia. 
Cognomina were often derived from some bodUy 
peculiarity, or event in the life of the founder of 
the f.amily. A second cognomen, or agnomen, as 
it was called, was sometimes added by way of 
honorary distinction. In common intercourse, the 
pr.-enomeh and cognomen were used without the 
nomen gentilicium, as 0. Ciesar for C. Julius Cmsar, 


IrL Cicero for hi. Tullius Cicero. The Pmman names 
were in their origin less dignified and aspiring than 
the Greek; some .were derived from ordinary 
employments, as Porcius (srvineherd), Cicero (vetch 
grower) ; some from personal peculiarities, Crassns 
(fat), Naso (long-nosed) ; a few from numerals, 
Sextus, Septimus. ' 

The Celtic and Teutonic names, like the Jewish 
and Greek, had been originally very significant ; 
but at an e.arly period their exuberance became 
checked ; people contented themselves rvith repeat- 
ing the old stock. While the speech of Europe was 
undergoing a transformation, the names in use 
remained the same ; belonging to an obsolete 
tongue, their signification by and by became 
unintelligible to the people using them. Many are 
derived from ‘ God,’ as Gottfried, Godwin ; some 
from an inferior class of gods known by the title as 
or ans, whence Anselm, Oscar, Esmond ; others from 
elves or genii, Alfred, Alboin, Elfrie (Elf King). 
Bertha is the name of a favourite feminine goddess 
and source of light, from the same root as the word | 
‘ bright ; ’ the same word occurs as a compound in 
Albrecht, Bertram. To a large class of names 
indicating such qualities as persomal prowess, 
wisdom, and nobility of birth, belong HOdebrand 
(war brand), Konrad (bold in counsel), Hlodwig 
(glorious warrior), called by us Clovis, and the 
original of Ludwig and Louis. The wolf, the bear, 
the eagle, the boar, and the lion entered into the 
composition of many proper names of men, as Adolf 
(noble wolf), Arnold (valiant eagle), Osborn (God 
bear). Respect for feminine prowess also appeared 
in such names as Mathilde (mighty am.azon). Wolf- 
hilde (wolf heroine). The spread of Christianity 
threw a number of tho old names into comparative 
oblivion, and introduced new ones. Tho name 
selected at b.aptism was more frequently taken from 
the history of the Bible or the chiuch than from 
tho old traditional repertory, which, however, was 
never altogether disused. INIany names, supposed 
to bo local and very ancient, particularly in the 
Scottish Highlands, W.ales, and CornwaU, are in 
reality but corruptions of names of Chiistian origin 
which are in use elsewhere. Owen, Evan, and 
Eoghan (the latter often Anglicised into Hector) 
seem all to be foims of Johann or John. A change 
of name was sometimes made at confimation. 

Periods of religions and political excitement have 
had a very powerful influence in modifying the 
fashion in names. The Puritans would only admit 
of two classes of names, those directly expressive 
of religious sentiment — Praise-God, Live-well — and 
names which occur in Scriptm-e ; these hatter indis- 
criminately made use of, however obscure their 
meaning, or however indifferent the character of 
the original bearer of them. Old Testament names 
were used in preference to New, probably because 
they did not convey the notion of a patron saint. 
Old Testament names still prevail largely in 
America, where exists a medley of Christian names 
from all possible sources. At the French Revolu- 
tion, names supposed to savour of either loyalty 
or religion were abandoned, and those of Greek 
and Roman heroes came into vogue instead. The 
Augustan period of English literature gave a 
temporarv popularity to such feminine names as 
Narcissa,’ Celia, Sabina. In Germany, tho names 
in use are particularly free from foreign admixture ; 
they are almost aU either of Teutonic ori^n, or 
connected with the early history of Christianity. 
In Britain, the number of names has, particularly j 
since the Reformation, been more limited than in j 
most other countries. In some families of distinction, 
unusual names have been handed down from father 
to son for centuries — e. g.. Peregrine among the 
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Berties, and'Sliolto in tho Dougins family. Tlie 
accumulation of Uvo or more Christian names only 
hecame common in the present century, and another 
practice n’liich has gained ground in Britain is the 
use o£ surnames as Christian names. More recentl3% 
various old names, particularly feminine names, as 
Maud, Elorcnce, Ethel, have been avithdrawn from 
their obscuritj’, and resuscitated. 

The use of lixed familj' snr>mm'’s cannot be traced 
much further back than the hatter part of the 10 th 
centurj’. They first came into use in Erance, and 
particulai'lj’ in Normandy'. At the Conquest, they 
avero inb-ocluccd into England by the Norman 
adventurers, and vere general at the Domesday 
Valuation, hlany of the followers of William h.ad 
taken names from their p.atern.al chateaux or 
villages on the other side of the Channel, names 
which were used with the French preposition dc 
before them. Their j’ounger sons .and others applied 
the ‘ de ’ to estates awarded them ns their portion 
of tho conquered country', and c.alled themselves 
Do Hastings, De Winton, £:c., a prefix probably 
never in vcrnacul.ar use in Engl.and, and com])lctcly 
di 30 .arded with tho disaiipcai-ance of Norman-French, 
j unless in a few cases where it was retained for tho 
: sake of cuphouj’, or from coalescing with the initial 
vowel, as in De la Biichc, Danvers (d’Anvers), 

I Dangcrfield (d’Angcrvillc). VTicn English was 
I used in place of Konnan-French, the ‘de’ w.as 
I alwa 3’3 rendered into ‘of.’ TTie affectation of 
I resuming it in recent limes is .as unwarrantable in 
theory as in taste. Such a designation as Lord 
^ Do T.ablcy of T.ablc3' Honso is an unmeaning 
I tautoIog3’. Tho Scotch have .a more cxt)rcssivo 
I designation when they s.a3' Colquhouu of that lllc. 

I In France and Gcnnan3’, a territorial simnamo 
j (denoted by ‘ do ’ or ‘ vuu ’) came, when Enrn.amcs 
I spread to all classes, to bp tho mark of nobiUt3', so 
i much BO that in later times, when any one avas 
ennobled by tho sovereign, the ‘ dc ’ w.as prefixed 
to his previousl3’ plebeian and not' temtori.al name. 
In Brit.ain, tho ‘ do ’ was never considered the test 
, of nobility ; tho names of Bomo of tho most distin- 
I miished families were not tciTitorial— c, g., Stewart, 

I Butler, _ Sjicncor. In .Scotland, Eurnames were 
li.ardl3’ in use till tho Iflth c., and were for a long 
time vcr3' variable. Tho .assumntion of surnames 
b3’ tho common people is cver3'wliere of much later 
date than their use b3' noble (gentle) families. As 
3’ct, they can hardly bo said to bo adopted by the 
people of tho wilder districts of Wales. 

There are many existing local surnames in Britain 
besides those denved from the names of the manors 
j of tho gentr3' or landholders. Farms, homesteads, 

I tho natural features of tho countiy, all gave their 
names to those who resided at or near them ; hence 
I such names as Wood, Marsh, D.ale. The preposition 
‘ at ’ is in a few cases retained, ns in Atwood, 
A’Conrt, N.ash (atten-ash, i. o., .at the .ash). The 
travelling h.abits of the Scots account for such 
names as Invlis, Fleming, Welsh (tho original of 
Wallace), npinied to those who had visited foreign 
parts ; and Eomctiracs a Scotsm.an, wandering into 
England, returned with the acquired name of ^cott. 

A largo class of Burnames are p.atron3'raics, often 
formed hy ‘son,’ or its equiv.alcnt in tho language of 
the coimtry, added to tho Christian name of the 
father. Names of this sort often lluctuato from 
generation to generation. Alan W.alterson had a 
son, Walter, who c.alled himself Walter Alanson. 
The genitive c.ase of the father’s name sometimes 
served tho same purpose, as Ad.ams, Jones ; and 
similarly in Italian, Dosso, Dossi. A f.ashion of 
using ‘ Fitz,’ tho equivalent of ‘ son,’ before tho 
.ancestral name, as in Fitzherbert, prev.ailcd tem- 
porarily in Normandy, whence it was imported into 


England. In the Highlands of Scotland, the prefix 
‘Mae’ (Macdonald) serv'ed the same purpose, which, 
however, fluctuated far longer than the patron3^mic 
surnames of England and the Lowlands ; so also the 
‘ O’ ’ (grandson) of the Irish (O’Neil), and ‘ Ap ’ of 
the Welsh (Ap Kh3’s, otherwise Apreece). The ‘ de ’ 
of France had sometimes a similar oiigin, as in 
d’ Andre, d’Hugucs ; and stiU more frequently the 
‘ de,’ ‘ dci,’ or ‘ dogli ’ of Italy — di Cola, di Giacomo. 

Ofiice, occupation, or condition, gives rise to 
surnames — e. g., Knight, hlarshall," Page, Smith, 
Brewster, Shepherd ; in Gennany and Holland, 
Itanbcr and do Eogver (robber) : and from such' 
appellatives, patron 3 Tnic 3 may be again derived ; 
thus, we have Smithson, de Maistre (master’s son), 
M‘N.ab (son of the abbot), M’Pherson (son of the 
parson), del Sarto (son of the tailor), &c. So also 
personal qualities — Black, White, Strong, Stark, 
Lang (long), Littlejohn, Cruikshanks ; and nick- j 
names have not unfrequentl3' been perpetuated as 
smmames. Wo have also surnames derived from 
tho signs and cognizances which were borne iu the 
middle ages, not only by inns and shops, but by 
private houses. John at the Bell became Jolm 
Bell ; at kli ddloburg, in Holland, Simon, apothecary 
in the ‘ Drake,’ or Dragon, became Simon ,Draek ; 
hence, prob.abl3’-, the frequency of family names 
derived from animals, and also of those beginning 
with ‘ Saint though tliis last class m.ay, perhaps, 
sometimes h.avo had its origin in tho first orvner of 
tho name dodic.ating himself to tho Boiwice of the 
s.aint in question. In Scotl.and and Ireland, ‘■The’ 
is a distinctive title borne b3’’ the heads of some old 
hamilios — as ‘The Chisholm,’ ‘The O’Connor Don.’ 
In tho Highlands of Scotland, the chief of a clan is 
usu.ally addressed b3^ tho name .alone in a marked 
maimer : thus, ‘ Maclond ’ implies spcciall3' Maclood 
of Dunvegan, iu Sk3'e, head of tiro clan Maclood; 

‘ M.ackintosh,’ in like manner, applies solely to 
hl.ackintosh of Mo3’, in Inverness-shire. 

In England, tho number of existing surnames 
ap])roaches to 40 , 000 , or .about one to ovoiy five 
hundred individuals ; in Scotland, there are f.ar 
fewer Burnames in proportion to tho population. 
The rcraark.able predominance of certain Burnames 
in certain loc.alities — .as Campbell, Cameron, hlnclean 
in Arg3'lcsliire, hlacdonald m Inverness, hlack.a3- in 
Sutherland, Gordon and Forbes iu Aberdeenshire, 
.and Scott, Kcr, Elliot, hlaxwcll, and Johnstone on 
the borders — arises from the clansmen having made 
a practice of taking tho name of their chiefs, 
considering themselves members of then' family 
by adoption, if not otherwise. Elsewhere than in 
Scotl.and, v.assals often adopted tho names of their 
lords, and scrv.ants those of their masters. Two or 
more Burnames are often bomo b 3 ’’ one individual, 
in which case the paternal surname is Bometimes 
placed first, Eometimes hast; and, in recent times, 
it is by tho name which occurs last that tho bc.arer 
of the two siuaiamcs is most frequently knorni. ■ 

The vidfc, with us at least, changes her sm-name 
to that of her husband on m.arriage. In the conti- 
nent, it is not imusual for tho husband to append 
his wife’s name to his own ; and in Spain, the wife 
retains her own name, while tho son is at liberty to 
use cither p.atern.al or maternal name as he pleases, 
the choice generally falling on tho best famil3a 
Change of name . — Prior to the Keformation, 
Burnames wern less fixed than they have since 
become. Ooo.asiouall3', 3'ounger sous, instead of 
retaining their p.atron3Tnio, adopted the name of 
their est.ato or place of residence. A great 
m.atrimoni.al aUi.auco was a frequent cause for 
adopting tho patrou3-mio of the wife. With tho 
clerijy, ordination was a common occasion of 
a change of name, ,tho personal surname being 


5 nr.ine o: .‘I‘Grc5or *v\*n9 proscribed in lGC4b3'^ an act tion being the case of members of the CoUc"e of 
^ cf t.io rrivy council. In modem times, injunctions Justice, W'ho require the permission of the CoiSt of 
m £ i-l^Lments of land, and deeds of entail, arc Session. A ro^’fil licence is not generally applied 
ircriu*::t giounds for a change of name, it being for bj' natives of Scotland, as it is not rcauiredto 


fcuc'b an obligation is often combined with out that the change has been made on some reasonable 
r^.ative to nnns. In a Scotch entail, it is*a ver^’ ground, and not from a pui-'y capricious motive; 


' T***^ as^iuaej one, Tlic heir of entail is not held .ritics of the War OlBce arc in the habit of requiring 
legally to take up anj’ arms not otliomdse his own, a certilicate from the Lj’on Ollice to the effect that 
luilesa he ha^c a^iplicd to the heraldic authorities for the change is recognised there, 
leave so to do. Where a Scotch entail contained an JS^ames of p/oc/*.— These, like names of persons, 

I imnnr»f(rtr» +/v m..,.-... ...I.:..!. «. •_ . ^ . ' 


! l^yon for a grant of arms hearing the natural features ot the country. From GicysGf 

I designation of tliosc disponed. In England, it used afoic, tai\ chf/d — in the Celtic speeches 

) to be common to obtain a private act of parliament equivalent to ituM* or rncr — we have Esk, Avon, 
j to authonse one to change his surname ; and authority Wj-e, Thames, Taw, Clyde. Pin or hill, 
, Aors-Jch a proceeding has generalh- been given in gives rise to the names of hills in England and 
I iatcr times by royal licence, which is granted only Waits (Penrhys, Ponzancek and still more in 
j on r. reasonable ground i)cing cstablUhcd for the Scotland (Pen Nevis). So, abo, nrm, comb, 
I rltoratioD, to the satisfaction of the longs-at-arms, vallej* — as in Cumberland, land of vallcj’s. The 
j to viiom a remit is made. It has sotnetimes been memorj’ of the Roman invasion has been preserved 
I suppo-cd that this roy.al licence is necessary to in the tcnninatiou >• (derived from cas(ia) in 
Icwli^e cuoh a change, but the highest legal author- the names of towns ns Manchester. Though sur- 
uics have Innl it down that there is nothing in the names often oiig nated in local names, the reverse 
! law of^ Liigland to prevent any one, who may con- process also occurred ; as nnIkio vtlfe, (on or wjton, 
fiidcr it for liis interest bo to do, to change his ham, or hurph, has been appended to the name of 
surname, or even Ids CbrisHau name. The idea, the owner of the land, c. g.. L'lnrleville, Johnston, 
lately prevalent to some extent, is equally erroneous, W^TUondhara, Edinburgh (i. o , Edu m*s burgh). 


Eufiiciently account for tlic general indisposition Inni^s, Concn'iimy some i^cotch Surnames (Edin. 
to do Eo,^ cxceiit from a questionable motive, ISCdj. 

As ttero is no laiv to jircvent a person from KASIU'K, a provinee r,: E^UaiimJmunclca on the 
changing Ins name, co there is, on the other K. hv Biuli.mt and fri. _ , li. by Luxcmbiirn W. 
hand, no law to compel Hurd parties to use the bv Haiua.ilt, and S. by France. Area about 
new name, and diwiutra and anno3-.-mccs arising l-ioo square nulcs. Pop. (Dc"ember 1.S74) 319.3S6. 
rora fuch ar^-UvC of things are matters of course. The principal rivers arc the Meuse — which cntu’cly 
alie change tonus to a couain extent to destroy , intersects tiie proWnce— the Sanibrc, and the Lcsse. 

e mcans^ ot identification after the lap‘'3^ of j x presents generally" an alternation of fruitful 
3c.,T2, wiiwli Jp-'jy or niay not be Ihc object . valley’s and low hilly tracts; but m some parts, 
c esirc . ^ itbstanduig these difficulties and where the heights cou^'titute offshoots of the 
incoinemcnccs, there are many examples of persons Ardennes, and arc dcnsp]\' wooded, they attain a 
v.jio hr.\e Euccccacd after a few j'cars m being considerable elevation. With the exception ot the 
genera 13 known under a new name,^ and of l^c land in the south- v/est, w here there are large tracts 
pubuc as well as lus fneads recognising it. Tlic of bog and heath, the soil is extremely rich, 3neldiog 
Cliani^C of natno. in m^nr-rni. T»rnf^iip<»e nn 5 1- 1 J* L ?ni. - 


~ rp t. A wr--- — luuv. ii uli, y icau, uliix cuai juiiico, 

o. ences avhatever name he uses ; and, on the other N". has marble and slate quarries, and yields sulphur, 
^ legatee, he w not prevented from alum, cadmium, alumina, flints, &c. It has good 
cSLa^ isiing and receiving his lcg.aC3'’, whatever steel, iron, and smelting works, breweries, paper- 
name he has adopted. It foUowsfroni what precedes mills, &C. N. is divided into the three an*ondisse- 


vo lai.o into co^uieiavion wuen tuey^ arc required after having existed as an independent countship for 
.0 infor a iiarticular motive of conduct The upwards of 150 years. Towards the middle of the 
•^pal icencc J3 practically’ reqiiircd to be obtained ^ath c., it passed by purchase to the House of 
/ Englishmen (not i-cotchmcn) holding commissions Flanders, which retained possession of it till 1420 ; 
m the ann3’, as also when the change of name is to when, on the death of Count John III., without 

^®*ng the direct heirs, the countship, wlxicli was in a state of 
4 ...dice of the Enghsh Heralds College to refuse to extreme financial embarrassment, was purchased for 
655 
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132,000 gold ducats, by !Pbilip tbe Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, and subsequently shared the fate of the 
other Burgundian states. 

NAMUR (Flem. N'amen), the chief town of the 
province of the same name, is situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Sambre with the Meuse, and is a strongly 
forj;ified town and the seat of a bishop. Pop. in 
1S75, 20,44.3. Among its seventeen churches, the 
cathedral, or St Aubin’s, which was -consccr.ated 
in 1772, is one of the most beautiful churches of 
Belgium. K. has an academy of painting, a conser- 
vatoire for music, two public libraries, a museum, an 
hospital for aged paupers, a theologiciil seminarj', and 
2 colleges, one conducted by Jesuits. The present 
citadel was constructed in 17S4, but the city has 
been fortified from the earliest period of its history; 
and in 1G92, its defensive works were repaired and 
strengthened by Coehoorn, only, however, to be taken 
in the following year by Lous XI'iL and Vaub.an, 
the latter of whom added considerably to its original 
strength. The reputation of its citadel made N. a 
prized stronghold in every war of later times ; and 
after having been gallantly defended by its French 
conquerors, in ISl.'), against the Prussians under 
Pirch, it was finally restored to the Netherlands 
after the battle of IVatcrloo, and at once put into 
thorough repair. N. is noted for its cutlery, its 
leather-works, and its iron and br.ass foundries. 

NANA SAHIB. See .Sorp., Vol. X. 

NANCY, a beautiful town of France, c.apit.al of 
the department of Meurtlie-et-Mosclle, is situated 
on the left bank of the river ^leurthe, at the 
foot of wooded and vine-clad lulls, 220 miles cast of 
Pans, on the Pans and Strasburg Bail way. Pop. 
(1S72) 50,lo4. It IS divided into the old and new 
towns (the former irregular and with narrow streets, 
the latter open and handsome), and comprises 
also two suburbs. It contains many handsome 
squares and imposing edifices, and owes much of 
its architectural ornamentation to Stanisl.ans Lecz- 
insky, who, after abdicating the crown of Poland 
in 17.35, continued to icside here as Duke of 
JioiTaiiio till his death, in I70G. His st.atuo stands 
in the' Place Koyale, a fine square, surrounded Iw 
important public buildings, as the Hotel dc Ville, 
theatre, &c. The gates of N. look more like trium- 
phal arches than the ordinary entrances of a toMm. 
Among the institutions are the university'-academy, 
the normal school, the school of medicine, the 
lyceum, the public library', and numerous art and 
scientific societies. Cotton, woollen, and linen 
manufactures arc carried on; but the principal 
blanch of industry is the embroidering of cambric, 
muslin, and jaconet good^. N. is known to h.ave 
existed in the 1 Itli c. Two centuries later, it became 
the capital of the Duchy of Lorraine (q. v.). Charles 
the Bold was killed whdo besieging N. in 1-177. 

NA'NDU, or AJIEBICAN OSTRICH (J?7iot), a 
genus of South Americ.an birds .allied to the ostrich, 
cassawaiy, and emu, and most nearly to the ostrich’ 
from which it difiers in having the feet three-toed, I 
and each too armed with a chaw; .also, in being more 
completely feathered on the head and neck ; in 
having no tail ; and in haiang the irings better devel- 
oped and Illumed, and terminated by a hooked spur. 
The wings are indeed better developed than in any 
other of the Slriithionida, although still unfit for 
flight. The neck has sixteen vertebra;. There are 
at least throe species. The best Icnoum species (77. 
Americana) is considerably smaller tb.an the ostrich, 
standing about five feet high. It is of uniform 
gr.ay coloim, except on the back, which h.as a brown 
tint. The male is larger .and darker coloured than 
the female. The back and rump are furnished 
with long feathers, but of a more ordinary land 
G5G •' 


than those of the ostrich. This bird inhabits the 
great grassy plains of South America, southward of 
the equator, abounding on the banks of the La 
Plata and its more southern tributaries, and as far 
south as lat. 42° or 43°. Its range does not extend 
across the Cordilleras. It is generally seen in small 
troops. It runs with great celerity, using its wings 
in aid. It is iiolygamous, one male sccurmg posses- 
sion of two or more females, which lay their eggs icr 
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a common nest, or drop them on tbe ground near the 
nest, to which the m.ale rolls them. Contrary to the 
usual habit of birds, incubation is performed by the 
male. The N. is shy and wary, but is successfully 
hunted by the IncUans, generally on horseback. 
The flesh of the young is not unpleasant. The N. 
is capable of being domcstie.ated. — A smaller and 
more recently-discovered B])ocies (i?. Dancinii) has 
light-brown plumage, each feather tipped with white. 
It inhabits Patagonia. A third species (if. macror- 
hjneha) is distinguished by its largo bill. 

NANKEE'N CLOTH. C.alico of the kind c.nlled 
‘ nankeen,’ or n.ankin, was formerly imported exten- 
sively from China to Europe, .and said to bo the 
manufacture of Nanking ; the colour, a yellowish-bulT, 
being a f.avoiirite one. It was supposed that the 
Chinese held a secret for dyeing this colour, which 
was found to be rem.ark.ably diir.able ; but it bee.ame 
known that it was not an artificial colour at all, the 
cloth being made of a coloured variety of cotton^ 
which was produced occasiomalli’ in China and Indi.a. 
Artificially dyed nankeen cloths now form a con- 
sidcr.ablo c.xpoi-t from England to China. 

The colour of artificial nankeen cloth is produced 
by an cl.aborato process, in which the y.am or cloth 
is lii-st dipped in a saturated solution of alum; 
then in a decoction of o.ak-bark ; then in a bath of 
limc-w.ator ; and next in a bath of nitro-mmfate of 
tin. Another, but less permanent, nankeen dye is 
produced by boiling annatto in a strong solution cf 
jiearl-ashcs, and diluting with water to the required 
tmt. 

NANKI'NG, capital of the province of Kiangsu, 
formerly the capital of China, on the T.angtse Eiver, 
90 miles from the beginning of its estuarj’’, N. lat. 
32’ 40’ 40'', E. long. IIS' 47'. Its name signifies the 
Southern C.apital. Since the remov.al of the se.at of 
government to Peldng (Northern C.apit.al), it has been 
called by the Cliinoso ICiaiigning-fii. The walls en- 
close an area of nearly 20 miles in circumference, 
the greater part of which, however, is entirely 
waste. They reach in many places .an elev.ation of 
70 feet, and are fully thirty feet in thickness at the 
base. According to Chinese accounts, the jiopulatioii 
of N. was once 4,000,000, but a more recent estim.ate 
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I made it .300.000. As tlie citj?, ho^yeve^, lias of late 
l).a'=sc-d tliroii^U so many vicissitudes,, it is impossible 
to ascertain its present number of inhabitants. The 
iulmbited portion of the availed area lies toward the 
west, and several miles from the bank of the river. 
It is no longer possible to speak of N. in the language 
whioli former travellers used. The barbaric deso- 
lations to which it was subjected during the Tae- 
ping rebellion loft it a sort of wreck, and one can 
only describe it as it was, before the victorious 
a>^sault of the rebels, on the 19th March 1853. N. is 
the se,at of the vice-regal government for /the pro- 
vinces grou])od together under the name of Kiangnan. 
Here, as elsewhere in China, there was, and.ag.aiu is, a 
Manchu g.arrison, or military colony, separrrted by a 
wall from that portion of the city which is occupied 
bj’ the Chinese. Sbme of the finest streets of N. were 
in the Tartar city; several being nearly 40 feet 
wide, having a space in the middle of about S feet 
in width, flagged with well-hewn blocks of blue and 
white marble, and on each side of this a brick 
pavement 14 feet or more wide. A deep canal or 
ditch runs from the river directly under the walls 
on the west, serving to strengthen the defences of 
the city on that side. The ancient palaces have all 
disappeared. The offices of the public functionaries 
were numeious, but, like the shops, presented the 
gcner.al features common to all Chinese towns. 
The objects most worthy the inspection of the 
traveller are found, in ruins, outside the precincts 
of the modern city. Among these is the summer 
p.alaoo of the emperor Kienlung. It consisted of a 
number of one-story buildings, u-ith spacious courts 
between, and flanked by smaller buildin "3 on the sides. 
Enough still remains to show that the workman- 
ship was of the most elaborate and unique character. 
‘When under cultivation, the spot must have, been 
exceedingly beautiful. The tombs of the kings are 
remarkable for their sepulohr.al statues, which form 
an avenue leading up to the graves j they consist of 
gigantic figures, like warriors cased in a kind of 
armour, standing on either side of the ro.ad, across 
which, at intervals, largo stone tablets are extended, 
supported b}' huge blocks of stone instead of pillars. 
Among the buildings totally destroyed by the rebels 
was the far-famed Torcel.ain Tower. It av.as erected 
by the emperor Yungloh, to reward the kindness of 
his mother ; the work was commenced in the 10th 
year of his reign (1413), .at noon, on the 15th day of 
the moon, in the sixth month of the year, and was 
completed in nineteen years. The board of worlrs 
was ordered, according to the plan of the emperor, 
to build a tower nine stories high, the bricks and 
tiles to bo glazed, and of ‘fine colours and it was 
to be superior to all others, in order to make widely 
knovm the virtues of his mother. Its height was to 
be .322 feet. The ball on its spire was to be of brass, 
overlaid with gold, so that it might last for ever 
and never grow dim. Erom its eighthooks as many 
iron chains extended to the eight corners of its 
highest roof ; and from each chain nine bells, sus- 
pended at equal distances apart; these, together 
with eight from the corners of each iirojecting roof, 
amounted to 144 bells. On the outer face of each 
story were 10 lanterns, 128 in all ; which, with 12 
in the inside, made 140. It required 04 catties of 
oil to fill them. On the top of the highest roof 
were two brazen vessels, weighing together 1200 
pounds, and a brazen bowl besides, weighing GOO 
pounds. Encircling the spire were nine iron rings, 
the largest being 03 feet in circumference, and tie 
smallest 24 feet, altogether weighing nearly 5000 
pounds. In the bowl on the top were deposited one 
white shining pearl, one fire-averting pearl, one 
wind-averting pearl, one avater-averting pearl, one 
dust-averting pearl, a limip of gold weighing 50 


ounces, a box of tea-leaves, 1000 taels of silver, one 
lump of orpiment, .altogether weighing 4000 pounds ; 
one precious stone-gem, 1000 strings of copper 
coin, two ])ieces of yellow satin, and four copies of 
Buddhist classics. N. continued in possession of the 
Tae-ping rebels -till the successes of the troops 
under Major Gordon had crushed one after an- 
other all their outlying forces, when at length, 
on the 19th of July 1864, the city was stormed by 
the imperialist soldiers under the vieeroy Tseng 
Kwo-fan. The last blow was thus de.alt to the 
Tae-ping rebellion, whose principal leader perished 
by his own hand amid the blazing ruins of the 
palace he had occupied for eleven ye.ars. Since its 
ree.apture, N. has resumed its former position as 
the seat of the vice-regal government, but shews 
few signs of revival from its desolation. It has, 
however, been made the headquarters of a l.arge 
military force, and also of an arsenal for the 
manufacture of cannon and other warlike stores on 
the Eiu’opean model. Although specified in the 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858) as a river-port to be 
opened, no steps have been taken to proclaim it 
one. — Dr Maegowan, North China Herald, and 
Treaty Ports of China and Japan (1867). 

NANTES (anc. Namnetes, or Nannetes), an 
important seaport town of France, capital of the 
department of Loire -inferieure, is situated on the 
right b.ank of the Loire, 30 miles from its mouth, 
and at the point of confluence with it of the Erdre 
and_ the Sivre-Nantaise, both navigable streams. 
Besides raUways, there is communic.ation with the 
interior by steamers on the Loire. The natural 
beauties of the site have been much improved by 
art, and now, the noble river on which the town 
is placed, covered with craft of evei’y size and 
description, the islands that stud its cLannel, the 
meadows that skirt its banks, and the bridges 
(upw.ards of 10 in number) that cross it and its 
tnbutarics here, combine to make the scene a highly 
picturesque one. N. contcains numerous squares 
and churches. Several districts of the town are 
nearly as fine as the best districts of Paris, the old. 
toum having been pulled down between 1805 and 
1870. This town possesses numerous striking 
and beautiful buildings ; among which the cathe- 
dral of St Pierre, containing the splendid monu- 
ment of Francis II., the last Duke of Bretagne, 
and of Marguerite, his wife ; and the old castle, the 
temporary residence of most of the kings of France 
sinen Charles VIIL, and built in 938, are the chief. 
There is a public library containing 50,000 vols. ; a 
museum of paintings ; and a museum of natural 
history. The quays, lined on one side with houses, 
and in some cases planted with trees, afford an 
agreeable and interesting promenade of about tw'o 
miles in length. The most beautiful promenade, 
however, fonned by the Cours St Pierre and the 
Cours St Andre, extends from the Erdre to the 
Loire. It is planted with four rows of trees, 
bordered with hnes of palatial houses, and orna- 
mented with statues. The h.arbour, 1908 yards in 
length, is capable of aecommod.ating upwards of 
200 vessels. Formerly, vessels of no more than 200 
tons could roach the port, all vessels of greater 
burden unloading at Paimboeuf, at the month of the 
river ; but within recent years, much has been done 
by dredging for the improvement of the river-bed, 
and largo vessels can now reach the harboiu'. The 
chief manufactures of N. are varieties of linen and 
cotton fabrics, calicoes, flannels ; musical, mathe- 
matical, and optical instruments ; refined sugar and 
salt, chemical products, cordage, &c. It contains 
tanyards, copper foundries, brandy distilleries, 
&C., and numerous establishments engaged in the 
various manufactures to which a port gives rise, as 
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sTiip-biulding, the preparation of preserved meats, 
&o. In 1872, the imports of N. avere valued at 
70,000,000 of francs, the exports at 55,000,000. Its 
ships had an aggregate burden of 137,000 tons. 

HANTES, Edict op, the name given to the 
famous decree published in that city by Henri 
IV. of France, 13tli April 1593, which secured to 
the Protestant portion of his subjects freedom of 
religion. Among its more important provisions 
were — liberty to celebrate worship wherever Pro- 
testant communities already existed; to establish 
nov/ churches, except in Paris and the surround- 
ing .district, and in the royal residences; and 
to maintain universities, or theological colleges, 
of which they had four, those at Montauban, 
Saumim, Montpellier, and Sedan ; adherents of 
the Reformed faith were also to be eligible to 
all civil offices and dignities ; but, on the other 
hand, they were not allowed to print books on 
the tenets of their religion, except in those places 
where it existed ; and they were obliged to 
outwardly celebrate the festivals of the Catholic 
Church, and to pay tithes to the Catholic priesthood. 
From this period, the Reformers or Huguenots 
(who then counted 7G0 churches) had a legal 
existence in France, but gradually their political 
strength was crushed by the mighty genius of 
Richmiou — who, however, never dreamed of inter- 
fering with their liberty of worship. Heitber did 
his successors, Mazarin and Colbert ; but under the 
influence of a ‘ penitence,’ as corrupt and sensual as 
the sins which occasioned it, Louis XIV., after a 
series of detestable Dragonnadea (q. v.), signed a 
decree for the revocation of the edict, 18th October 
IGSo. — The result of this despotic act w.as that, 
rather than conform to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the most industrious, 
the most intelligent, and the most religious of 
the nation — quitted Fr.anoe, and took refuge in 
Great Britain, Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
America. The loss to France was immense ; the 
gain to other countries, no loss. Composed Largely of 
merchants, manufacturers, and sldRed artisans, they 
carried with them their knowledge, taste, and 
aptitude for business. From them England, in 
particular, learned the art of manufacturing silk, 
crystal glasses, and the more delicate kinds of 
jewellery. 

KAKTU'OKET, an island and town upon it, 
on the south-east coast of Massachusetts. The 
island is 15 miles long and an average of 4 wide, 
with an area of 50 square miles. It was bought 
from the Indians by Thomas Macy, in 1C59, for £30 
and two beaver-hats. N. ^yas at one time a great 
seat of the whale flshery, having in 1775 hail as 
many as 150 whaling vessels ; but this br.anch of 
industry has declined since 1846, and since the civil 
war lias become extinct. The harbour is commodi- 
ous and safe. N. has 2 newspapers ; pop. (1870) 4123. 

XA'B'TWIOH, a sm.aU markct-toivn of Cheshire, 
England, on the Weaver, 20 mUes south-east of 
Chester. Many of its houses are interesting from 
their ago and construction, being built, in many 
cases, of timber and plaster, and with overhanging 
upper stories. The parish church, one of the finest 
country churches in England, was thoroughly re- 
stored in 18G1 at great cost. N. was famous in former 
times for its brine-springs and salt-works. Shoes, 
gloves, and cotton goods are manufactured, and 
malting is carried on. Pop. (1871) 6G73. 

HA'OS (6r. a dwelling), the cell or enclosed 
chamber of a Greek temple. 

HA'PHTHA is derived from the Persian word 
nafc'ta, to exude, and was originally applied to 
an inflammable liquid hydrocarbon (or rather a 
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mixture of several hydrocarbons) which exudes 
from the soil in certain parts of Persia. (According 
to Pelletier and Walter, it consists of three hydro- 
carbons— viz., C, 4 H, 3 , which boils at 190° ; CnjHjj, 
which boils at 239°; and OojIL;, which boils at 
374°.) The term is, however,*now used not only to 
designate a similar and almost identical fluid, that 
issues from the ground in many parts of the'world, 
and is Imoum as petroleum, rock-oil, &c., but is also 
applied to other liquids which resemble true naphtha 
in little else than in their volatility Und inflamma- 
bility. Thus, wood-spirit or mothylio alcohol, is 
often spoken of as wood-naphtha, and acetone is 
sometimes described as naphtha. Coal-tar yields 
bj’ distill.ation a liquid which has a heavier specific 
gravity and ^a lower boiling-point than Persian 
naphtha, but resembles it in general properties, and 
can generally be substituted for it. See Gas-tap.. 

Crude Naphtha, whether occurring as a natural 
product, or .as obtained from coal-tar, is piu-ified by 
agitation with strong sidphurie acid ; after which it 
must be well washed with w.ater (in which it is 
quite insoluble), and fin.ally distilled from quicklime. 
Pure naphtha is colourless, and of a peculiar taste 
and odom-; it is soluble in about eight times its 
bulk of .alcohol, and dissolves in all proportions 
in ether and in the 'essential oils. Hot naphtha 
dissolves phosphorus and sulphur, but deposits them 
on cooling. It is an excellent solvent for gutta- 
percha, caoutchouc, camphor, and fatty and resinous 
bodies genor.ally ; and hence it is extensively used 
in the .arts for these purposes," and its employmmt 
as a source of artiiicial light is ■ now becoming 
universal. In consequence of its coritaining no 
oxygen, it is employed by chemists for the preser- 

v. ation of potassium and other metals, which have a 
powerful .affinity for oxygen.’ Owing to its vola- 
tility and infla mm ability, it must be h.andled with 
great c.aution, many fatal cases having arisen from 
its v.apour catching fire on the .approach of a candle. 

The principal kinds of naphtha known in com- 
merce are n.ative naphtha, coal naphtha. Boghead 
naphtha (also c.allcd paraffin oil and photogen), 
shale naphtha, and naphtha from caoutchouc or 
c.aoutehine. 

Native naphtha, petroleum, or rock-oil, is found in 
many parts of the world, as in Japan, Burmah, 
Rersia, the shores of the Caspian Sea, SiberLv, Italy, 
France, and North America. It is of various 
degrees of consistency, from a thin, light, colourless 
flmd found in Persia, with a specific gr.avity of 
about 0’750, to a substance as thick ns butter, and 
nearly as heavy ns water. But aU the kinds when 
rectified have nearly the same constitution. They 
contain no oxygen, and consist of carbon and 
hydrogen compounds only. Bitumen and asphaltum 
are closely allied substances in a solid or semi-solid 
form. From a very early period in Persia and 
Japan, and at least since Last century in Italy, 
native naphtha has been used to bum in lamps. 

Coal-tar naphtha (see Gas-tar), as stated above, 
is of a higher specific gravity than native naphtha 
— viz., from^ O'SGO to 0'900, and has a more' dis- 
agree.able and penetrating odour. 

Paraffin oil, for some time kuo^vn also as Bog- 
head naphtha, has become, of late years, so im- 
portant a manufacture, that a brief history of its 
origin c.annot be iminteresting. In the ye.ar 1847, 
Mr James Xoung, now of the Bathgate Chemical 
Works, had his attention caOed to a petrolenm 
spring at Alfreton, in Derbyshire, from which 
he' distilled a light thin oil for burning in lamps, 
obtaining at the same time a thicker oil, which 

w. as used for lubricating machinery. After a 
year or two the supply beg.au to fail, but Mr 
Young, noticing th.at iietroleum was dropping 
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I rrc,r:i the Eoiulstone roof of a coal-mine, conjectured 
. r-at it originated by the action of jxeat on the coal- 
j '-.am, the vapour from •which had condensed in the 
I sandstone, and supposed from this that it might be 
I jir'tduccd artificially. Folloxving up this idea, he 
' '.lie 1 a gi-eat many experiments, and ultimately 
succeeded, by distilling coal at a lo'w red-heat, in 
I obtaining a substance resembling petroleum, avhich, 

I avlicn treated in the same way as the natural 
i T xtroleum, yielded similar products. The obtaining 
j of these oils and the solid substance paraton from 
I coal formed the subject of his now celebratwl p.atcnt, 
tiatod October 17, 1850. 

In the years ISGO and ISSl, long and costlj’ liti- 
gations as to the validity of JXr Young’s patent 
tool: place in Edinburgh and London, resulting in 
the main in his ^favour, filany 3 -ears ago, Reich- 
enbach had, b 3 ' distilling 100 lbs. of pit-coal, ob- 
tained nearly two ounces of an oily liquid exactly" 
resembling natural naphtha; and various other 
chemical writers were appealed to, as proving that 
methods substantially the same as Jlr Young’s 
were previously Itno-wn and practised. One thing 
seems to have been admitted, that previous to his 
patent, no one had succeeded in prod'ticing the oil 
on a commercial scale. 

The processes h 3 '' which the oil and paraffin are 
obtained are simple. The material best adapted 
for the purpose was for years believed to be Bog- 
head coal, a ver 3 ’ rich gas-coal, occurring in a field 
of limited extent near Bathgate, in Linlithgow- 
shire. All cannel coals, however, give the same 
products, and some of them in ne3rl3’' as large 
quantity ; but, as stated below, shale is now gener- 
all}- used and treated in the same wa 3 ’. The coal is 
broken into fragments like road-metal, and gradu- 
ally heated to redness in cast-iron retorts, which 
are similar to those used" for coal-gas (see Gas). 
The retorts are most usually upright, about 10 feet 
long and !•! inches in diameter at the bottom, 
tapering to 12 inches at the top, and built in sets of 
3, 4, or 0, so that one fire may heat each set. The 
coal is fed by means of a hopper on the top of the 
retort, and after passing through it at a low red- 
heat, is drawn out as coke at the bottom, where 
there is a water lute to prevent the escape of oil or 
gas. There is a spherical valve in the hopper, 
counterpoised with a weight, which closes the retort 
at the top. The volatile matters distilled from the 
coal are conducted by a pipe to the condensers 
(similar to those used for coal-gas), where they are 
condensed into a thick black oil, of a specific grai-ity 
of about O'OUO, along with a little water. Great 
care is necessary to prevent the heat from becom- 
ing too high, because gas and gas-tar, and not 
pariiffin oU, are obtained when coal or shale is 
distilled at a high temperature. A ton of Boghead 
coal gave about 120 gallons of crude oil. 

The crude oil from the first distillation is then 
distilled again in long cylindrical malleable-iron 
stills. From this second distillation a ‘green oil’ is 
obtained, and the residue is removed as coke from 
the bottom of the still. This oil is then mixed -with 
from 5 to 10 per cent, of sulphuric acid, and after- 
wards with_ about the same quantity of soda, the 
mixtures being made in circular tanks With revolv- 
ing stirrers. Both the acid and the soda mix with 
impurities, which faU to the bottom as bea-vy tarry 
matters, and are run off by a stop-coolq tUl only the 
clear supernatant oil remains. After being so far 
purified, the oil undergoes three further distilla- 
tions, being at the same time treated rvith strong 
acid (I per cent.) and soda. The final result is, that 
a small quantity of light naphtha is obtained in the 

I later distiUations, throe-fourths of what is left being 
a light and nearly colourless oil used for bnruin" in 
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lamps, and the remainder a thicker oil containinfr 
paraffin.^ This latter portion is pressed in a 
h 3 ’'drauliB press, avhich squeezes out the gre.ater 
portion of the paraffin, leaving an oil which sold 
for lubricating machinery. 

The crude paraffin, .after being subjected to 
hydraulic pressure three or tour times, is chiefly 
purified, b 5 " repeated crystallisation!!, from naphtha. 
Steam is afterwards blown through it in a melted 
state, and when finally treated -with 3 per cent, of 
animal charcoal, it is an exquisitely beautiful 
substance, resembling the purest white wax. It is 
largely manufactured into candles, which equal, or 
even excel, m appearance those made from wax, 
and are only about half as costly. Paraffin has now 
I a number of curious minor applications. 

Shale naphtha, or ‘shale-od,’ is a suhstance 
which has been manufactured, for many years, from 
bituminous shales both in England and on the 
continent. Partly because the Boghead coal has 
become practically exhausted, but chiefly because 
tbe_ volatile products from it are more easily 
purified than from any coal, beds of bituminous 
shale found in the carboniferous formation are now 
atoost entirely used in Scotland as the raw mate- 
rial from which paraffin oil .and paraffin are obtained. 
Previous to 1856, these shales were turned to no 
account. See Suale. 

Kaphtha from caoutchouc, or caoiitchine, is ob- 
tained from caoutchouc by destructive distillation. 
In composition it consists m.ainly of hydrocarbons, 
bai-ing the same proportion of caarbon to hydrogen 
as india-rubber. Caoiitchine has the reputation” of 
being one of the best known solvents for india-rubber. 

Until the discovery of the Pemisylv.aman, the 
Burmese (Rangoon) petroleum or rock-oil was one 
of the best known. It is obtained in a treacly state 
by sinkmg wells about sixty feet deep in the soil, 
and consists of several fluid hydrocarbons, with 
about ten or eleven per cent, of the solid hydro- 
carbon paraffin. The different maphthas it contains 
are highly prized as burning and lubricating oils, 
.and for removing greasy stains, ou account of their 
agreeable smell. The naphtha which is found 
.abundantty at Baku, on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, closely resembles the Rangoon in its qualities. 
The Persian naphtha is frequently pure enough for 
burning without rectification. 

Prominent among the wonders of our time, how- 
ever, as regards new fields of industry and wealth, 
stand the discoveries of the n.aphtha, or, as they are 
c.alled, the petroleum regions of the United States. 
Some of these sources of native naphtha were 
knoivn to the Indians, by avhom it was at one time 
collected for sale ; but it is little more than twenty 
years since, by sinidng deep wells, the great extent 
of the oil-bearing strata became kuowu. The prin- 
cipal supplies are obtained in Pennsylvania, AVest 
Virginia, and Ohio, a considerable quantity being 
also obtained in West Canad.a. Other regions in 
Rorth America produce it, hut the Pennsylvanian 
yield is six or seven times gre.iter than aU the rest 
put together. Consul Kortright, in his report on 
the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c., for 1870 and 
1871, says : ‘The oil regions are 100 miles in length 
by 30 to 50 in breadth, and the number of weUs to 
be tapped su great, that the supply is considered to 
be Buliioient for a century to come at least.’ 

Much curiosity exists respecting the origin of these 
great natural sources of petroleum. It seems to be 
the general opinion of geologists that it has in most 
cases been produced by the decomposition of both , 
vegetable and animal matters. In this respect it 1 
differs from coal, which has arisen from the decay of | 
vegetable matter alone. It would appear that the I 
Pennsv-lvaiiian oil proceeds from shales of c.arbon- | 
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iferous age ; the Canadian, from those of Devonian 
age. In both countries the oil is found in cavities 
in sandstone, and has therefore been derived from 
subjacent rooks. Pt is now known that petroleum 
has formed in roclrs of nearly all geological ages. 
Professor Dana, the American mineralogist, says 
that the conditions favourable to the formation of 
native naphtha, as shewn by the characteristics of 
the deposits in which it is found, arc : (1) the diffu- 
sion of organic material through a fine mud or clay; 

(2) the material in a very finely dmded state and 

(3) , as a consequence of the preceding, the atmos- 
phere excluded as far as possible from the material 
undergoing decomposition. 

In Pennsylvania the first borings for petroleum 
took place in 1859, and in that year 82,000 barrels 
(reckoned at 43 gallons each) were obtained ; in 
ISGl, the produce had reached 2 million b.arrcls ; 
and since then, as a rule, it has increased from year 
to year. In 1872, the total produce of North 
America was 7,394,000 barrels ; Canada furnishing 
530,000 barrels. In the same year the total exports 
from the United States of refined petroleum 
.amounted to 2,951,310 barrels, an enormous 
quantity, considering the first exports took place 
so recently as ISGl. Of late 5 ’ears, the petroleum 
trade is said to have employed m North America 
as many hands as coal-miuiug and the working of 
iron. 

In 1SG2 and 1871, acts of parliament were iwssed 
limiting the amount of petroleum to be kept in 
store, and regulating the s.ale of sueh kinds as give 
oft' an inflammable vapour below 100° P. There 
are speoial warehouses for the reception of petro- 
leum at the London and Liverpool docks. 

Terrible aeoidents have now and then happened 
with some of the more iiiflamniablo American oils, 
by reason of their vapours exploding in the reservoirs 
of lamiis. Most of these have, no doubt, taken place 
with oils whoso v.apours form an explosive mixture 
with air at a temperature below 100° F., but they 
an hardly be considered safe if their vapours will 
akc fire on the approach of a light at less than 120’ 
F. The vapour of the paraffin oil prepared for 
illuminating purposes by 'i^oung’s Mincr.al Oil Com- 
pany, and no doubt by other firms, from Scotch 
shale, will not form an explosive mixture below 120° 
F., and it is tliereforo quite safe. Since this oil h.as to 
compete with petroleum, such a standard c.an only 
be kept up at a loss, and there is therefore a great 
temptation to keep down the firing-point of these 
burning oils ns low as possible, with a view to greater 
profit ; and althoimh accidents have happened with 
jiaraflin oil, as well as with American petroleum, 
there is little doubt that the latter cannot be so 
thoroughly relied upon for safety. It could easily 
be made so, however, if the lighter hydro-c,arbons 
V, iiioh it contains were carefully removciL 

NAPHTHATiIC GROUP OR SERIES. The 
starting-point of the group is Naphlhalm (C-^Hg), a 
substance of great interest in the history of organic 
chemistry, from its being that upon wliich Laurent 
chiefly founded his Theory of Substitutions. It may 
be obtained in various ways, but is most easily 
and abundantly produced from the last portions of 
the distillate of coal-tar, which become semi-solid 
on cooling. The liquid part of this mass is got rid 
of by pressure, and the u.aiihthnlin is then taken up 
by hot alcohol, from which it is obtained in a pure 
state by cryst.allisation and sublimation. 

N.aphthaliu cryst.allises in large, thin, rhombic 
plates, which are unctuous to the touch, and have a 
pe.arly lustre. Exposed to light under a glass 
covering, it gradu.ally sublimes at an ordinary 
temperatm-c in splendid crystals. It has a some- 
what tar-like odour, and a pimgent and somewhat 
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.aromatic taste. It fuses at 174°, and boils at 428°. 
Its specific graa'ity, in the solid state, is 1‘15, and as- 
a vapour, 4'52S. It is not very inflammable, and' 
aviien ignited, burns with a avhite smoky flame. It 
is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in. 
alcohol, ether, and the fixed and essential oils. 

By acting on naphthalin ufith an excess of 
sulphuric acid, we obtain sulplio-naplithalic acid 
(C.,HgS.,Og -i- 2Aq), from which, by substitution 
processe’s, a large number of compoimds are pro- 
duced. 'With nitric acid, naphthalin yields iiitro- 
naphthalin [CjaH-lNOj)], biuitro -naphthalin 
(NOj)J, and trinitro-naphthalin [CjgHdNOjlg], the 
group (NOj), or its multiples, being substituted for 
one, two, and threo eqniv.alcnts of the hydrogen of 
the naphthalin. The final product of the prolonged 
action of boiling nitric acid on naphthalin is a- 
mixture of oxalic and napliihalic or jMhalic. acid ; 
the re-aetion being shewn by the equation : 

KAplithalin. Ox;gfU. Oxalic AcltL KapUthalie AcicL 

^8 -h 0^ = + 2ioA^ A 

This acid is also obtained by the continued action 
of nitric acid upon alizarin, which is an important 
fact, since it indicates a connection between naph- 
thalin and the colouring m.atter of madder. 

Laurent has discovered a very numerous series 
of substitution compounds formed upon the 
tyiie of naphthalin, into the composition of which 
chlorine enters. They are of little practical im- 
portance although their investigation has exerfed 
a remarkable influence upon the progress of 
organic chemistry. 

NAPIER, Jons', Laird of Merchiston, was 
born at Mcrcliiston Castle, near Edinburgh, in 
1550, and died there on the 4th of April 1C17. 
After .attending the regular course in Aits at the 
imiversity of St Andrews, ho tnavellcd for some 
time on the continent, and returned to his native 
coimtry highly informed and cultivated for the ago. 
Declining all civil employments, for which his many 
accomplishments eminently fitted him, ho preferred 
the seclusion of a lifo devoted to liter.ary and 
scientific study. From this time his history is a 
blank tUl 1593, when ho published his Plaim 
Dtscomry (or * Interpretation ’) of the ichdlc Beuelalion 
of Saint John (Edin. 5th ed. 4to, 1645), a work 
displajang gre.at acuteness and ingenuity, but, it is 
scaredy necessary to add, not in any sense a ‘plaine 
discoucry ’ of the apoc.aljqise. In the dedication 
to King James tM.-, he gave his m.ajcsty some very 
plain advice reg.arding the propriety of reforming 
his ‘ house, family, and court ; ’ and on repub- 
lishing the work, he added a supplement, resolving 
‘certame doubts mooved by some well-affected 
brethren.’ About this time he seems to have 
devoted much of his time to the invention of 
w.arlike machines, but these inventions were never 
perfected, probably from motives of humanity. Like 
other eminent men of the time, N., though a strict 
Presbj'terian, seems to have been a believer in 
astrology and divination, but there is no satisfactory 
proof tbat ho ever practised these arts. In 159G, he 
proposed the use of salt ns a fertiliser of land, an idea, 
which, though scouted at the time, is now gener.ally 
received. Another large blank in his history here 
occurs, and terminates in 1G14, at which date ho 
first gave to the world his famous Invention of 
Logarithms '(q. v.), in a treatise entitled Mirifci 
Logarithmoriim Canonis Descriptio (4to, Edin.). This 
was followed by another work, lialdologia, seu 
mnneratwm's per Virgidas libri dtto (Ediiu 1G17), 
detailing an indention for simplifying and shortening 
the processes of multiplication and division. See 
Napier’s Bones. He also prepared a second work 
on Logarithms, shewing their mode of construction- 
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I nnd application, with an appendix containing sei'eral 
j jirojjositioti^ of spherical trigonome^iy, and those for- 
1 -nuhn which are now known by his name. This work 
I was puldishod after his death by his son Robert, 
j under the title of Mirijici l/Or/arifhmortan Oanonis 
I Co,",!i-vrrto, <tc., quihus accestere Propoiiliones acl 
! Jnar.qvJa aphm-ica fadliore calculo re-iolvemta, etc. 

I (Kdin. 1019), and occurs along n-ith the Oanonis 
I Pc-~nntio. The latter work is inclnded in B.iron 
' .'Lucre’s extensive collection, the Scriplores Loqar- 

[ 'i 'A III//-; (Lend. 1808). IT. ’s oldest son, Archibald, 'w.aa 

r.aised to the peer.age as the first Lord kaipier by 
L'harlos I. in 1627, and his descendants ’still be.ir 
the title. Two lives of K. have been pnblishcd, the 
one by the Earl of Bnchan (1757), and the other 
by Jlr M.ark IT.apier (1834). 

KAPIEE, SiR^CnAr.Lr.s James, G.C'.E., English 
^general, one of several brothers distineuishetf for 
their br.aver 3 ’, three of whom— Charles, William, 
and George— avere Icnown in the Peninsnl.ar War 
as 11' cUiugton’s Colonels.* They were sons, by a 
second marriage, of Hon. Colonel George Napier 
^^.alld_son of Prancis, fifth Lord Napier, who was 
fifth m descent, but through two females in suc- 
cession, from the inventor of Logarithms. Charles, 
the eldest, was hom a,t AVliitelinll, "Westminster, 
August 10, 1782. Before he had finished his 
twelfth year, young N. received a commis- 
sion in the 22d Boot. His first service avas in 
Irel.and, where he assisted in putting down the 
rebellion. He commanded the 50tli Boot during 
the retreat on Corunna ; and .at the fatal luattle 
m which Sir J. Moore fell, he was wounded in 
five places and made prisoner. Marshal Ney 
dismissed him, arith pel-mission to go to England 


on parole. On his return, he eng.aged in literary 
works, and even wrote an historical rom.ance. In 
1811, he returned to the Peninsula. At Coa, avhore 
ilc foii^^ht fls <a voluntoer, ho lifld two horses shot 
^der diim. ^ At Busaco, he was shot in tho face, 
h.aving his jaw broken and his eye injured. He 
Kcovered in time to bo present at the battle of 
Euentes d’Oiioro and the second siege of Badajoz. 
After distinguishing himself in innumer.able slcir- 
mishes, the daring soldier returned to England. 
Ho next ti ok part in a fighting cruise off the 
Chesapeake, capturing American vessels, and makinn- 
frequent descents upon the coasts. He did not 
return to Europe soon enough for Waterloo, but 
was engaged in tho storming of C.ambray, and accom- 
panied the army to Paris. After the peace he -u-as, 
in 1818, made governor of the island of CephaIoni.a, 
the affairs of which he administered -with great 
•energ.v and intelligence. Being, however, of an 
excessively combative disposition, he became em- 
broiled u-ith tho authorities at homo. In 1841, 
he was ordered to India to assume the comm.and of 
tlie_ army at_ Bombay. This was the most splendid 
period of his career, resulting in the conquest of 
beinde against terrible odds. His destruction of a 
■fortification called Emaun Gliur in 1843, was described 
by tlieDuke of Wellington as one of tlie most remark- 
able military feats he had ever heard of. The fearful 
battle of iSIeanee follow'ed, where N., with ICOO 
English and sepoys, defeated near 30,000 Beloo- 
dieos, strongly posted, avith the loss of 6000 men. 
The Ameers surrendered, except Shere Mahomed, 
who brought 25,000 men into line of battle at 
H 3 mrabad. ^N. had only 5000 men, hut in three 
hours his little army gained a decisive victory. 
A few days afterw.ards, N. was in the palace of the 
Amiiors, and master of Scinde. He wms fortunate 
m possessing the entire confidence of Lord Ellen- 
borough, gvho made him governor of Scinde. His 
Ci'V'ii administration was scarcely less remarkable or 
less successful than his ihilitaiy operations. He 


pined the respect and reverence of the inhabitants, 
but soon became eng.aged in an aorimonious war of 
despatches ivith the directors. In 1 847, he returned 
to England. After ^tending a series of festivals 
in Ills honour, he lived in retirement until tiie 
disasters of the last Sildi war caused the eyes of his 
countrymen to be turned to the hero of Scinde as 
the deliverer of our Indi.an empire. He went to 
India, hut found on his arrival that the Sildis had 
been routed. He now turned his attention, as com- 
mander-in-ehief of the .army in India, to the subject 
of miliLary reform. He bade a final adieu to the 
East in 1851, and returned to his native countr 3 ’’, 
avhere he resided until his death, which took place 
at his^seat, at Oaklaiids, near Portsmouth, August 
29, 1853. He had then attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, was G.C.B., and colonel of tho 22d 
Foot. It must he remembered to his honour that 
he was the first Enghsh general avho ever recorded 
in his despatches the names of private soldiers -who 
had distinguished themselves, side by side with 
those of officers. Br.ave to rashness, ready alike 
with tongue, pen, and sword, quarrelsome with his 
superiors, but beloved by his sokhers, and, to crown 
all, of a strangely avUd yet noble and strilcing 
appe.ar.ance, N. was one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, and in losing him the counti-y 
lost one of its brightest military ornaments. His 
statue was, after his death, erected in Trafalgar 
Square. The story of his Conquest of Scinde has 
been written by his brother, Lieutenant-General 
Sir William Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.B., 
born 17th December 1785, who served in the 
Peninsular campaign, and was engaged from 1824 
to 1840 in preparing his History of the Peninsidar 
IPar, tho gre.atest military history in the English 
langu.age. He died February 12, 1800, at Scinde 
House, Cl.apham, and w.is followed in a few 
weeks to the tomb by liis wife, Lady Napier, 
niece of the great C. J, Fox. Her extraordinary 
skill in translating French documents written in 
cypher, and her indefatigable labours as her hus- 
band’s amanuensis, are touchingly commemorated 
in the preface to the edition of the History of the 
Peninsidar War, published in 1851. 

NAPIER, Sir Charles, K.C.B., English admiral, 
was cousin to the hero of Scinde and tlie historian 
of the Peninsular War. His father was the Hon. 
Captain Charles Napier, R.N., second son of Francis, 
fifth Lord Napier. He was born March G, 1780, at 
the'family seat, Merchistoim Hall, in the county of 
Stirling. At 13, he went to sea as a naval volunteer. 
In 1808, he received the command of the Recruit, 
18 guns, and had his tliigh broken by a bullet. He 
kept up a running fight, in liis 18-gun brig, with 
the re.armost of three French line-of-b,attle ships, 
the HHautpoult, which escaped from Guadeloupe, 
and was thus instrumental m her capture. This 
obtained him a post-captaincy ; but being thrown 
out of active service, he served ashore as a volunteer 
in the Peninsular ai-my, and was wounded at Busao’o. 
Commanding the Thames in 1811, he inflicted an 
incredible amount of damage upon the enemy in 
the Mediterranean, and also conducted several des- 
perate land operations with marked success. In 
1814, he w.as ordered to America, and led the way 
in the hazardous ascent and descent of the Potomac. 
He afterwar^ took an active part in the operations 
against Baltimore. In 1829, ho received the com- 
mand of the Galatea, a 42-gim frigate, 'and was 
employed ‘on particular service’ on the coast of 
Portugal. ^ Becoming acquainted with the leaders of 
the Constitutional party, he accepted the command 
of the fleet of the young queen ; and by defeating tho 
Miguelite fleet, he concluded the avar, and placed 
Donna Maria on the throne. He was made admiral- 
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I itself in varions trays. Consorting or living with 
the dead has hecn ohservod as a eharncteristie of 
melancholia. Individuals havo inhabited grave- 
yards, jireferring the projdmity and association of 
corpses with which they had no tie, to the cheer- 
fulness and comforts of homo; and there is' recorded 
one notorions case, in which a gentleman, althongh 
on had terms. with his wife whAo 'alive, c.arried 
her body with him through India, scandalising 
the natives, and outraging the feelings of all, by 
placing the coffin under his bed. This hideous 
tendency may enter into certain developments of 
cannibalism, where ,the feast is celelsatcd in 
memoir of a departed friend, rather than in 
triumph 0 %’cr a slam foe. It is affirmed that there 
were anthropophagous epidemics in 1'13G and 1500; 
and the history qf vampirism connects that delusion 
with the moral perversion now described. Patients 
in asylums, especially in continental asylums, are 
Etni often encountered who bemoan tho crime of 
having devoured the dead, and violated charncl- 
honses. The most extraordinary oxhihiKon of 
necrophilism is ■vyhero individuals, not in fancy hut 
in reality, havo exhumed corpses, to see them, to 
kiss them, to c.arry tlicm aw.ay to their own 
homes, or to mutilate and te.ar them to iiioccs. It is 
worthy of notieo tha^ so far as such cases havo 
hecn observed in this country, they have been 
confined to communities living in remote pl.aces, 
of rude and imcnlightencd character, and cherishing 
the superstitions of ages and states of society with 
which they havo no other connection, and of which 
they have almost lost tire recollection. — Annalee, 
Medico- Ps’jdiologtqvcs, t viil p. 472. 

NEORO'POLIS, a Greek term, mo.aning tho oily 
of the dead, and applied to tho cemotenes in the 
■vicinitj' of ancient cities. It occurs in classical 
antiquity only ns applied to a suburb of Alexandria, 
lying to tho west of that city, having many shops 
and gardens and places snitahlo for tho reception of 
tho dead. The corpses were received and embalmed 
in it llcro Cleopatra, tho last of tho Ptolemies, 
applied the am to her breast, to avoid tho igno- 
miny of being /od in triumph by Augustus. Tho 
site of tho necropolis of ancient Alexandria seems 
to have been whero nro now tho catacombs, con- 
sisting'', o'' galleries and tombs hollowed out of 
the soft calcareous stono of which tho city is 
built, and lying at tlie extremity of tlio city. Tho 
term necropolis is now, however, used in a much more 
extended sense, and applied to rdl the cemeteries of 
the ancient world. Tneso consisted cither of tombs, 
constructed in tbe sh.ano of houses and temples, and 
arrangeil in streets, like a city of tho dead; or else 
of chamhers hollowed in tho rock, and ornamented 
with fapidcs, to imitate houses and temples. Such 
ccmetencB nro to ho distinguished from tho colum- 
haria, or suhtcrrancous chambers of tho Romans, in 
which their urns wero deposited; or tho rows of 
tombs along tho Appia; or tho cemeteries of the 
Christians, whoso bodies were deposited in tho 
ground. Tho most rcmarkahlo necropolises nro 
, that of Hiebcs in Egypt, situated at a place called 
Gournnh, on tho left bank of tho Nile, ppable of 
holding 3000 persons, and whidi it is calculated 
must at le.ast have contained 5000 mammies ; those 
of El-Kab or Eiloithyia; of Boni-Hassnn, or tho 
Speos Artemidos; and of Mndfun or.Ahydos; of 
Siwah or tho Oasis of Ammon. See Oasis. In 
Africa, tho necropolis of Cyrono is also extensive; 
and those of Vulei, Corncto, Tarquinii, and Capua 
. arc distinguished for their painted tombs (seo 
Tosm), and tho numerous vases and other objects of 
ancient art which havo been oihumod from them. 
Largo necropolises havo also boon fotmd in Lycin, 
Sicily, and elsewhere. 


Str.abo, xvui. p. 795—793; Plutarch, -rit Anton; 
Letronne, Journal des Savans, 1828, p. 103 ; Dennis, 
Cities ami Cemeteries of Etruria, i. 412, i. 276—368. 

NECRO'SIS {Gf. nZhros, dead) is a term employed 
to denote the de.ith or mortification of hone, but 
often restricted to tbe cases in which the shaft of 
a long bone dies,.either directly from injury or from 
violent inflammation, and is enclosed by a layer of 
new bone ; tho death of a thin superficial layer, 
which is not enolosod in a sheU of new bone, 
being usually termed exfoliation. 

The bones of the lower extremity — tho femur and 
tibia — are those which are most frequently alTeoted 
by necrosis. Tho lower jaw is, however, e.xtremely 
often aficoted by it, in ' persons eng.aged in 
making lucitor-matohes ; tho disease being set up 
by tho pernicious action of tho vapour of phos- 
phorus. Tho dead hone, hnown as tho sequestrum, 
generally consists of tho circnmfcrcnce of the shaft 
only, and not of tho interior, and the inside of tho 
dead portion presents a rough appearance, as if 
worm-eaten. If tho membrane investing the bono 
(tho periosteum) remain bcaltby, it deposits lympb, 
which speedily ossifies, forming a shell of healthy 
bone, wliich completely invests tho dead portion. 

Tho cssontbl point in tho treatment is tho 
removal of tho sequestrum, which is too purely a 
surgical operation to ho deseribed in these pages. 

NE'CTAR, tbo n.amo given by Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, and the Greek poets generally, and by tho 
Romans, to tho heverago of tho gods, their food 
being called Ambrosia (q. v.). But Sappho and 
Aleman make nectar tho food of tho gods, and 
ambrosia thoir drink. Homer describes nectar ns 
resembling red tvinc, and represents its continued 
use as causing immortality. By tho later poets, 
nectar and ambrosia nro represented as of most 
dclicioiu odour; and sprinkling with nectar, or 
anointing with ambrosia, is spoken of as conferring 
perpetual youth, and they aro assumed as tho 
symbols of everything most delightful to tho taste. 

NE'CTARINB. See Pjucn. 

NE'CTARY, in Botany, an organ in tho flowers 
of many phanerogamous plants, devoted cither to 
tho secretion or tho reception of honey. Of tho 
former kind aro nectariferous gl.ands, scales, and 
pores; of tho latter, tubes, cavities, &c. But tho 
term w.as for a long time very vaguely employed by 
botanists, and scpnicd to bo found convenient for 
tho designation of any part of a flower for which no 
other Inarao was luiown. Thus amongst tho parts 
called nectaries by the older botanists, m.ay be found 
tlioso now c.-ilJod Else (q. v.), and that which hears 
tho namo of Corona (q. v.). 

NEEDFIRE (Gcr, notlfeucr; allied to Sw. 
gnida, to rub ; Eng. ’knead), firo obtained by tho 
friction of wood upon wood, or tho friction of a' 
ropo on a stake of wood, to which a widespread 
Bupcrslilion assigns peculiar virtues. lYith varieties 
of detail, tbo practice of raising ncedfiro in cases of 
calamity, particularly of disease among cattle, has 
been found to exist among most nations df tho 
Indo-European race. It has been supposed cfleotual 
to dcfcattUD sorcery to wbicli tho disease is assigned. 
Wlien tbo incantation is talcing place, all tho fires 
in the nciglibonrbood must bo extiuguisbed, and 
they have ^ to ho relighted from the sacred sp.irk. 
In vanous parts of the Scottish Highlands, tho 
raisingmf ncedfiro was practised not long ago, and it 
is perhaps still had’rcoourso to in some very remote 
localities. The B.sorifico of a heifer was thought 
necessary to insure its efficiency. Tho ways of 
obtaining firo from wood havo been various; ono 
is by an apparatus wluch has been called the ‘ fire- 
churn,' a cylinclcr turning on a pivot, and furnished 
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a J rii ^ I Lighly-prized spriniiB both o£ 

I 1; 1 .Tii-1 !juuer.il waters. Th^ lortillcd castles 

I mi! . ; jii'. iVmangst the principal are the 
C'a'M nvo, called the BastUe of Kaples, soine- 
w’n-.t F’l.iii.ar to the Tower of London, and 
ira> witii a lino triumphal areb, erected in 
lion'.'.r <if Alf'iii'o of Aragon; the Ca.tel dell’ 
O'. 0 , ro celled fiom its oval or e-gg shape, standing 
I on a promontory, and connected by a bridge with 
tee mainland ; the Castel Sant’ Elmo, commanding 
a magmiicenc view from its ramparts, and formerly 
of iiunien.'o btrenglh; .and the dismantled Castel 
del Carmine. The churches are upwards of 30il, 
.and many are rich in architectural and .archa;logical 
interest. The cathedral dedicated to St Genuaro 
(Jamnarins ; (p v.) contains the celebrated phials 
in v.-hich the h?inefaet!on of St Gennaro’s blood 
is alleged to take place on two annual festivals ; it 
also contains the tombs of Charles of Anjou and of 
Pojio Innocent IV., besides numerous fine paintings 
and statues. The educational institutions of hi. 
embrace famous schools of surger 3 ’, law, and general 
science. A magiiifloent aquanum has been opened 
since 1871 ,svith a soological laboratory in which many 
distinguished foreign natur.alists are at work. The 
philauthropical establishments are on au immense 
scale, and are richly endowed. There are also 
several theatres in the city, of which that of San 
Cai lo (devoted to the Opera) is one of the laigcst 
and most celebrated in Italy ; hut the characterKtic 
the.alro of 1\. is the 7'calro di San Carlino, the head- 
quarters of Pidcinella (‘ the Italian Punch ’). There 
are four gr.and public libraries; and in the Museo 
Borboaioo,_K. contains an unrivalled ooUeotion of 
art, comprising fre.scoes, paintings, mosaics, sculp- 
tures, bronzes, antiquities, coins, medals, inscrip- 
tions, and the renowned collection of precious objects 
excavated from Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Tho environs of N., apart from their extreme 
beauty of scenery, are highly interesting. The 
locality which contains the tomb of Virgil, the 
disinterred towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
Vesu-nus (from an eruption of which H. snfiered 
in 1872), and the Homan remains, must possess 
an inexhaustible source of interest for scientific, 
antiquari.ar, .and classical investigators. The 
modern viL'as of H. aro splendid and luxurious. 
One of the most striking features of N. is its unique 
population and the universal publicity in which life 
IS passed. Tho inhabitants for ever swarm in the 
tlioroughfares, where an incoesant throng of vendors, 
urchasers, and idlers intermingle with asses, moles, 
and-carts, and conveyances, dazzling the eye with 
their brilliant variety of costume, and the pan- 
tomimic expressiveness of their frantic gestures and 
attitudes ; avhile tho ear is stunned by the shrill 
conflicting cries of the amhnlatoiy vendors of every 
conccivablo commodity', by the piercing notes of 
the iuiprovisatore’s song, and the uproarious hQarity 
and high-pitched patois of the countless masses, 
whoso solo abode appears to strangers to be the 
thronged public squares and streets. The popular 
language of N., which is a corrupt dialect of Italian 
and Spanish, is in prevalent use among all classes 
of society ; it lends itself especially to tho satirical 
and facetious squibs and compositions in which the 
Neapolitans excel. The popular Neapolitan songs 
in the native patois are exquisitely naive and 
expressive in sentiment, and are set to popular 
melodics which exert a maddening charm over tbig 
Eoulhem popul.ace. Tho physical condition of the 
lower classes of N., and especially of the lazzaroni 
{q. V.), has of late years sensibly improved both as 
regards raiment and lodging. 

The name Naples (Gr. Acqpofrs, new city) had 
reference to an older town in the neighbourhood, 


c.allcd originally Parthenopo, and, after the founda- 
tion of the new totvn, Palmpolis (old town), wliieh j 
was situated most probably on the ridgo called ' 
Pi'ilipo, that separates the Bay of Poz-suoli or ' 
Ban's from that of Naples. Both towu.s were i 
Gicek settlements, apparently colonies from the ; 
neighbouring Cumie, joined by immigrants direct i 
from Greece. In 327 n.c., Palrepobs was besieged ' 
and taken bj' tho Romans, and thencUortli &s- 
appears from history; Neapolis submitted v.ithout ^ 
resistance, and became a favoured and faithful 
allj-, or rather provincial city of Rome. It long, 
however, retained its piu-ely Greek character and 
institutions ; and there is ei-idence that the Greek 
language continued to be used, even in public 
documents, as late as the 2d c. of the Christian era. 

N. svas a flourishing and pojuilous city during the 
Roman empire ; and, notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes of the (jothic conquest of Italj', and the 
reconquests by the Byzantine emperors, it con- 
tinued to be one of the most important and opulent i 
places m Italy. About the 8th c., it threw off 
allegiance to the Byzantine emperors, remained 
indei>endent tiU it fell into the hands of the 
Normans in 1140 A. D., and hccame the capital of 
the kingdom of Naples. 

NAPLES, Bay of, an indentation of the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the south-west coast of Italy, 
opposite the city of Naples, is 20 miles v.ide from 
Cape Miseuo on the north-west to Cape C.smpanoUa i 
on tho south-east, and from this hue extends inland 
for about ten miles. The scenery is verv be.uitifuL 
On the shores arc many towns and s iH I'gos ; the 
fjrospect is hounded on the east by Mount Vesuvius, 
and on the outskirts of the bay are the islauds of 
Ischia and Capri. | 

NAPLES. The Italian provinces (formerly 1 
kingdom) of N. and Sicily, or the Two Sicihes, ' 
occupy the south end of the Italian peninsula, and 1 
consist of the continental territory of N. and the ■ 
insnlar dependency of Sicily. The distinctive phy- 
sical features of N. and Sicily are noted under the | 
names of the different provinces of Italy and in j 
the article Sicily. They are favoured by nature ' 
with a salubrious and almost tropical climate, j 
imbounded fertility, and teeming population; and 
they present natural features of rare attractiveness. 
The rural population are an acute, frugal, and labo- 
rious race, and form a strong contrast to their idle 
and debased brethren of the towns. For statistics 
of products, exports, and population, see Itai.y and 
Sicily. N., in ancient times, was divided into 
numerous petty states independent of each other, 
and its inhabitants were of various races. Many of 
these states arose from Greek colonies, which had 
been founded in the country previous to the 7th c. 
B.c. The ancient historical importance of N. is 
attested by the splendour of its cities, and the 
warlike renown of its population. On its conquest 
by the Romans, the great Neapolitan cities seke- 
raUy adopted the municipal, federative, or colonist 
form of government, and gradually assimilrded their 
laws and customs to those of their conquerors. 
After tho downfall of the Western Empire, N. was 
seized by Odoacer, but soon afterwards (-iQO a.d.) 
it was suojeeted by tho Goths, and in the following 
century by the Lombards, who established in it 
various independent duchies, as Benevento, Spoleto, 
Salerno, Capua, &a Most of these were overthrown 
by invading bands of Arabs, Saracens, and Byzan- 
tmes, who were in turn expelled, and the whole 
country subdued by the Normans in the Ilth 
century. The Normans Subsequently erected N. and 
Sicily into a kingdom, and established a new political, 
ecclesiastical, and military system. To the Norman 
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dynasty succeeded that of the Hohenstaufen, whose 
rrie was marked by an. immense intollectnal and 
social advancement of the people ; but the vindictive 
enmity with which the papal see regarded this 
dynasty, led to the invasion of N. by Charles of 
Amjou, who, notwithstanding the heroic resistance 
of King Manfred (q. v.), by the battle of Benevento 
(126G) annihilated the power of the Hohenstaufen- 
The ascendency of Charles of Anjou was further 
effectually secured by the treacherous defeat and 
decapitation (12G8) of Konradin (q;y-), the last 
male-heir to the throne. By the Sicilian Vespers 
(q.v.) the island of Sicily was, however, wrested 
in 1282 from, his grasp, and became an appanage 
of the Spanish crown. The predominanee of 
the Neapolitan Guelph or papal party during the 
glorious reign of Robert I., who was the patron of 
Dante and Boccaccio, the depraved libertinism of- 
his heiress and granddaughter Joanna, the fearful 
ravages committed by predatory bands of German 
mercenaries and by the plague, the futile attempts 
of the Anjou sovereigns to recover Sicily, and the 
envenomed feuds of rival claimants to the throne, 
are the leading features of the history of N. during 
the rule of this dynasty, which expired with the 
profligate Joanna If. in 1435 ; and was followed by 
that of Aragon, w'hich had ruled Sicily from the 
time of the Sicilian Vespers. Diuing the tenure of 
the Aragon race, various unsuccessful attempts 
were made by the House of Anjou to recover their 
lost sovereignty: and the country, especially near 
the coast, was repeatedly ravaged by the Turks 
(1480). In fact, after the death of Alfonso, the first 
ruler of the Aragou dynasty, the coxmtry groaned 
under a load of misery. Wars, defensive and 
offensive, were incessant, the country was impo- 
verished, and a conspiracy of the nobles to remedy 
the condition of affairs was productive of the 
most lamentable results, both to the conspirators 
themselves, and to the other influential Neapolitan 
families. In 1495, Charles VIII. invaded N., and 
though he was compelled to withdraw in the same 
year, his successor, Louis XII., with the treacherous 
assistance of Ferdinand (the Catholic) of Spain, 
succeeded in conquering the country in 1501. Two 
years afterwards, the Spaniards under Gonsalvo 
di Cordova (q. v.) drove out the French, and the 
country from this time became a province of Sprain. 
Sicily had previously (1479) been annexed to the 
same kingdom. During the two centuries of Spanish 
rule in N, the parliaments which had existed from 
the time of the Normans fell into desuetude, the 
exercise of supreme authority devolved on viceroys, 
and to their ignorance, rapacity, and oppressive 
administration may be solely ascribed the un- 
exampled misery and abasement of this period. In 
the words of Sismondi, ‘no tax was imposed save 
with the apparent object of crushing commerce or 
destroying agriculture, and the viceregal palace and 
the tribunals of justice became public offices in 
which the highest dignities and most sacred interests 
of the state W’ere openly bartered to the wealthiest 
bidder.’ During the Spanish rule, a formidable 
rebellion took place in 1G47, headed first by Mas- 
aniello (q. v.), and afterwards by Henry V., Duke 
of Guise; the whole population of the province 
renounced their allegiance to their Spanish sove- 
reigns, but the axTival of a new viceroy, who was 
equal to the occasion, resulted in the capture of the 
Dulce of Guise and the re-subjugation of the country. 
At length, during the war of the Spanish Succession 
(q. V.), N. was wrested from Spain Fy Aiistiia in 
1707 , and SioUy in the following year ; but while N. 
was secured to Austria by the treaties of Dtfecht 
(1713) and Eastadt (1714), Sicily was handed over 
to Savoy by the former treaty. In 1720, however, 
CSi 


both Sicilies were reunited under the Austrian rule, 
and in 1735 were given to Don Carlos, third son of 
Philip V. of Spain, who ascended the throne as 
Charles L, and founded the Bourbon dynasty. His 
reign ■was marked by equity and moderation ; great 
reforms were effected in the administration of public 
affairs, science and literatxu’e were encouraged, and 
splendid ■u’orks of public utility were erected through- 
out the kingdom. It was during his reign that 
Pompeii and Herculaneiun were discovered. His 
successor, Ferdinand IV., followed ill' the course of 
legislative reform ; but on the proclamation of the 
French Republic (1789), his states were invaded by 
a French army, and the kingdom of N. was erected 
into the Parthenopean Republic (1799). Ferdinand 
retired xvith his court, to Sicily, and for a brief 
period enjo 5 md the restoration of bis sovereign rights 
in N. ; but a second invasion by Napoleon (1806) 
ended in the proclamation of his brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte, as king of N. ; and on this latter assuming 
the Spanish erown in 1808, that of N. was awarded 
to Joachim Murjit, brother-in-law of N.apoleon. 
On the defeat and execution of Murat in 1815, 
the Bourbon monarch, Ferdinand IV., was restored- 
The liberal insurrectionary movements in N. in 
1821 and 1830 were the forerunners of the -revolu- 
tion of 1848 ; and in each case the party of progress 
was combated by the respective kings with ruthless 
sevei-ity, and perfidious concessions, to be cancelled 
and avenged with sanguinary fmy when the dis- 
armed and. credulous patriots were at the mercy of 
the sovereigns. See article Garibaldi for the 
ultimate overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty in the 
kingdom of N., and its subsequent annexation to the 
kingdom of Italy under King Victor Emmanuel; 
also articles Ferdinand IL and Italy. For the 
history of Sicily previous to'its annexation to and 
during its various separations from N., see Sicily. 

NAPLES- YELLOW is a pigment used by 
artists. It consists of antimoniate of lead, and is 
obtained by the direct combination of antimonio 
acid and oxide of lead under the influence of heat. 

NAPOLl^ON BONAPARTE, Emperor of the 
French, w.as born at Ajaccio, in the island of 
Corsic.a, 15th August 1769. (For an account of the 
family to which he belonged, see Bonaparte, 
Family of.) At the age of ton, he entered the Mili- 
tary School at Brienne, as a king’s pensioner. Here 
he remained five years and a half. During that 
period, he displayed a great aptitude and predilec- 
tion for mathematics, mstory, and geogra^y, and 
an indifference to merely verbal and literary studies. 
His manner ivas sombre and taciturn, but as 
Bourrienne (ivho was his schoolfellow) says, this 
arose cliiefly from the circumstance that he was a 
foreigner, poor and unaccustomed to the use of 
French, which he first learned at Brienne. . In 
October 1784, he proceeded to the Military School 
to complete his studies for the army, and in rather 
less than a year obtained his commission as sub- 
lieutenant in the artillery regiment de la.jFere. 
When the Revolution broke out, N. was in garrison 
at Valence. He took the popular side, but in a 
quiet and undemonstrative way, 'for he did not love 
the boisterous enthusiasm of unmanageable mobs. 
When the armed rabble of Paris poured out to the 
Tuileries on the famous 20th of June 1792, N., 
who was then in the city, followed the ‘ despicable 
wretches’ (as he called them), along ■with his friend 
Bourrienne ; he saw them force the poor long to stick 
the red cap on his head, and smile fatuously from 
the windows of his palace. ‘ It Is aU over hence- 
forth with that man,’ said the young officer, and 
returned to Paris graver and more thoughtful, than 
Bourrienne had ever seen him. After the scenes of 



to tiirov,' ou Ills allegiance to tlie Uonvention, ana vases, and MSS. were camett off in great numbers, 
to seek the assistance of England. IT. tras active to gratify the vanity of the Parisian siMit-secrs! 
but tnisnccessfnl in his opposition to the designs In this tvay, Lombard}-, Parma, Modena, °Boloena', 
of the general, and ivas obliged, along tvith his and the States of the Church were savagely harried 
i relatives, to lice from the island. before the end of June — Pope Pins VL, in parti- 

i He now petitioned the Convention for employ- cnlar, being forced to submit to conditions of extreme 
'■ mtiit, and was sent to assist in the reduction of rigour. 

j Toulon, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel of artil- Meanwhile, Austria had resolved to make another 
j lory. Thocit}-was captured (19th December 1793) effort for the recovery of Lombardy. About the close 
I entirely through the strategic genius of H,* and in of July, Marshal Wurmser advanced from Trent at 
the following Febniaiy he was r.aised to the rank of the head of 60,000 men, forced Napoleon to raise the 
brigadier-general, and placed at the head of the siege of Mantua, but was himself defeated, with 
ni*tillcr}- in the army of the south. Later in the the loss of all his cannon, near Castiglionc (5th 


active cmplo 3 -ment, and thinkmg, from sheer ennui, however, was not dishe.artened. A third army was 

of transferring his services to the Sultan of Turkey. desp.atched in two divisions : 30,000 from Carinthia, 

The Convention wjs^ now in great peril, on .account under Marslml Alvinzi ; and 20,000 from the Tyrol, 

of the mutinous spirit of the arrondissements of the under General Davidowich. This was a terrible 

capital, and, on the suggestion of Barras, Carnot, campaign for N. ; his veterans were exhausted, his 
Tallien, and_ others, N. was made commander of the new supports had not arrived ; he himself was 
troops^ provided for its defence. On the ISth Ven- despondent, while the Austrians were fresh and 
dtmiairc (4th October 1795), the national ginard, hopeful At 6rst, the latter were completely success- 
30, 000_ strong, attempted to force its way into the ful ; but the great victory of Areola, won by N. 
TuUeries, where the Convention was sitting, but (17th November) after three days’ fierce fighting, in 
was routed and dispersed by a tenable cannonade which he lost nearly all his general officers, decided 
Reeled by the young artUlery officer. N. was the fate of the campaign. His dispatches to the 
immediately appointed to the command of the army Directory, penned about this period, shew how 
of the interior. About this time, he made the thorouglUy he apprehended the state of parties in 
acquaintance of Josephine Beauharnais, whom he Italy, and also how utterly indifferent he was to 
frequently met at the house of Madame Tallien. any considerations beyond those that advanced the 
Captivated by her elegant manners and amiable interests of Prance, In Januaiy 1797, a fourth 
disposition, he proposed marriage to the graceful campaign was commenced by Austria. At the head 
vidow, and was accepted. The ceremony took place of 50,000 fresh troops, Alvmzi descended from the 
9th March 1796. A few days before, ho had been Tyrol, but was completely routed by N. at Rivoli, 
appointed to the supreme command of the army of on the 14th of the month ; while not long after, 
Italy, and he was obliged fb leave his bride almost Wurmser was starved into surrender at Mantua. 
at the altar. On ^ arrival, he found the troops in A fifth army was assembled on the Tagliamento, 
a wretched condition. He had only 36,000 available under the command of the Archduke Charles : 
men, and even these were half*stan-ed, and only but his troops were mainly raw recruits, while 
half-clothed, to oppose to an Austriau and Pied- those of N, were inured to war, and flushed with 
montese foi ce of 75,000. Yet he w-as not afraid to innumerable triumphs. In consequence, he was 
undertake the conquest of Upper Italy. Leaving forced to retreat, which, however, he did slowly 
Nice at the close of March, he won his first r-ictory and in good order, hoping to surround his opponent 
over the Austrians at Montenotte (11th April), in the interior of tlie country. N.’s design w-as to 
which opened the Apennines for him ; three days march on Vienna, and he .actually penetrated as far 
later, a second success at hlillesimo separated the as Judenbiug, in Upper Styria, only eight days* 
allied armies ; and, finally, his a-ictory at Mondovi march from the c,apital. The Austrian government 
(on the 22d) compelled Sardinia to implore peace, at length was seized with alarm, made overtures of 
He now hoped to utterly crush the Austrian army peace ; and finally, on the 17th October 1797, the 
under Beaulieu, and at the battle of Lodi (ou the 10th famous treaty of Campo-formio was signed, by 
May) nearly accomplished it. His opponent did which Austria ceded the Netherlands, Lombardy, 
not venture to defend the line of the Mincio, but and some other smaller territones to France ; 
hastily throwing a garrison into the city of Mantua, while she herself obtained in return, through 
retreated into the 'I^roL N. immediately entered disgraceful treachery ou the part of the vietor, 
lUan, and took possession besides of all the prin- possession of the province of Venice. It is gener- 
cipal cities of Lombardy. Now began that system ally said that N.’s military genius was never more 
of enormous and unscrupulous plunder in Northern brUliantly displayed than in these early Italian 
and Central Italy which gives something of a campaigns. In ingenuity of plan, celerity of 
barbaric character to the conquests of the French, movement, audacity of assault, he far outshines .all 
The Directory gave orders that N. should levy his adversaries ; it is, moreover, but just to him 
contrmutions from all the states w-hich he had to state further, that he made desperate efforts 
gratuitously freed, and according to his own to stop the excesses of the most scomidreUy corn- 
account, he sent to France not less than 50,000,000 missariiit ip Europe; and that while in the main 
francs. His officers and commissaries actually he shewed no hesitation in carrying out the brigand- 
seized whatever they wished, provisions, horses, like orders of the Directory, he does not appear to 
and 'all manner of stores ; 'and because Pavia have appropriated a single penny to himself. It 
ventured to make some slight resistance to the was power, not gold, that he oared for. 
shameful extortions of the Republicans, N. gave it In December 1797, N. returned to Paris, where 
y.P to liaviTO for 24 hours ! A body of savans he w,as received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
(mcluding Monge, Berthollet, and others) were | At this time, there was much talk, and probably 
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Eomo vagiae dcsij^n, on tlie part of the Directory, 
of invading England, and N. vas appointed com- 
mander-in-cliief of the invading army. It has been 
thought, however, that this was merely a feint to 
mask the real design of the Directory, viz., the 
invasion of Eg}^;)!, as perhaps a jireliminary step 
to the oonqucst of British Lidia. Be that as it 
may, an expedition against Egypt was resolved 
on by the Directory ; and on the lOtli of May 
179S, N. sailed from Toulon, with a fleet con- 
taining 30,000 soldiers, and a body of savans 
to investigate the antiquities of the countiy. Ho 
reached Alexandria on the 29th of June. At 
this moment. Franco was at peace with Turkey ; 
the invasion of Egypt, a Turkish dependency, was 
therefore an act utterly unjustifiable, and reminds 
us not of European ivarfaro, but r.ather of the 
irruption of a liorde of barbaric Tartars. N. having 
landed his troops, captured Alexandria, and marched 
on Cairo. The Mamelukes prepared resistance ; but 
on the 21st Jul}', at the battle of the Pyr.amids, they 
were completely defeated, and the French became, 
in a surface-way, masters of Egjqit. N. now entered 
the capital, and immediately commenced to reorgan- 
ise the civil and military administi'.ation of the 
country — for he took a great, but also an ostenta- 
tious pleasure in this sort of work. Meanwhile, 
on the 2d of August, Nelson had utterly destroyed 
the French fleet In Aboukir Bay, and so cut off N. 
from coniuumieation with Eiuopo. A month later, 
the sultan declared war against him. This was 
followed by disturbances m C.airo, which were 
only suppressed by horrible massacres. It was 
obviously necessary that N. should go somewhere 
else. Ho resolved to meet the Turlash forces 
assembling in Syria ; and in Februarj' 1799, crossed 
the desert at the head of 10,000 men, stormed Jaffa 
on the 7th hlaroh, after a heroic resistance on the 
part of the Turks ; marched northwards by the 
coast, and reached Aero on the 17th. Here his 
career of victory was stopped. All his efforts to 
capture Acre were foiled through the desperate and 
obstinate valour of old Djozzar Pasha (q. v.), assisted 
by Sir Sidney SmiUi, with a small body of English 
safloi’s and ra.ariues. On the 2Ist of May, he com- 
menced his retreat to Egypt, leaving the whole 
coimtry on lire behind him, and re-entered Cano on 
the 14th of Jimo. It was dui-ing Iiis absence that the 
savans made their valuable researches among the 
monuments of Upper Egypt. About the nuddlo 
of July, tho Sultan landed a force of 18,000 men at 
Ahonkir, who wero .attocked by N. on the 25th, and 
routed with immense slaughter. But the position 
of tho victor was far from comfortable, and he 
therefore resolved to return to France — especially 
as news had come to him of dis.asters in Ikalj' 
and confusions in Paris. On tho 2Sd of August, 
he sailed from Alexandria, le.aving his army bemnd 
him, under tho command of Ivlehcr ; and after 
narrowly csc.aping capture by the English fleet, 
landed ne.ar Frejus on the 9th October. Ete hastened 
to Paris, soon mastered the state of affairs, threw 
himself into the party of SieySs, and overthrew the 
Directory i (q. v.) on the famous ISth Brumairo. 
A new constitution was drawn up, chiefly by Sieyis, 
rmder which N. became First Consul, with tho 
power of appointing to all public olBces, of proposing 
all public measures in peace or war, and the onth-e 
conunand of all administrative affairs civil and 
military. In a word, ho was ruler of Franco ; and 
though far from satistied with the clumsy machinery 
of Sie3'ts’s plan, he could afford to wait tlie future. 
About the end of January 1800, he took up his 
residouco in the Tvdlcries. The country was tired 
of revolutions, discords, and confusions ; it was 
proud of its jwmg leader, who seemed inspired hut 
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not enslaved bj"- the ideas of ids age, and who knew 
how to enforce obedience, as well as to p.auog3Tise 
principles. It therefore regarded his assxunption 
of sovereign power with positive satisfaction. N. 
displaj-ed cxti-aordinary vigour as an administrator, 
recruited the national treasury, by various sagacious 
expedients, repealed the more violent laws passed 
during the Bcvolution, such as punishment for 
matters of opinion, reopened tho churches, and 
terminated by policy the Vendean struggle. But 
ho knew well that his genius was essentially military, 
and that his most dazzling and influential triumphs 
were those won on the oattle-field. France was 
stiU at war with Austria, and he resolved to renew 
the glories of Lis first Italian campaigns. Learring 
Moreau in command of tho army of the Hhme, he 
assembled, with wonderful rapiditj’- and secrecy, an 
ai-my of 3G,000 men on the shores of tho Lake 
of Geneva, and on the 13th May (1800), began his 
magnificent and daring ^ march across the Alps. 
Almost before tbo Austrian gener.al, Melas, was 
aware, N. bad entei-ed Milan (2d June). Twelve 
days .afterwards, was fought the fiercely contested 
3'et decisive battle of Marengo, which compelled 
the Austri.ans to resign Piedmont avith all its for- 
tresses, and (for the second time) Lombardy to tho 
French. Later in the year, hostilities wei-e recom- 
menced; hut the Austri.ans, he.aten by Moreau in 
Germany (.at Hohenlinden, &c.), and by N. in Italy, 
were at last forced to make peace ; and on the 9th 
February 1801, signed tho treat3’’ of LunSvillo, 
which avas mainly based on that of Campo-formio. 
In the course of the same year, France and England 
also made peace, hut the treaty (Icnoavn as that 
of Amiens) was not definitia'ely signed till the 
27th of March 1802. Not less important for the 
consolidation of affairs in Franco was the famous 
Concordat' (q. v.) between N. and Pope Pius .VH., 
also concluded in 1801.' In January 1802, N. heo.ame 
President of the Cisalpine Eopublio ; and on the 
2d August foUowiug, was declared Consul for life 
by a decree of the French senate. 

Me.anwhile, N. was busy superintending the 
drawing up of a code of civil Laws for France. He 
assembled tho fimt Laavyers in the nation, under 
the presidency of C.amhac6ri!s, and frequently took 
part in tkeir deliber.ations ; the results of their 
labom-3 were the Code Civil des Francois,, Code de 
Procedure, Code Penal, and Code (V Instruction 
Cnminclle, besides commercial and military codes, 
all of which often go loosely under the name of 
the Code Napoleon. The first of these is an admir- 
able production, and is in force to the present day. 
Considerable attention was besides paid to such 
branches of education as were likely to promote 
e2icienc3'- in the public service. Mathem.atics, phy- 
sical science in aU its departments, engineering, &c., 
were as vigorously enoonr.aged as philosophy, ethics, 
and poliiic.al speculation were discoiwaged. But the 
best proof that N. wanted not an educated people, 
but only active and expert tools and agents, was 
the indifference that he manifested to primary and 
elementary education. In a population of 32,000,000, 
the munher of pupils under ten 3'oars is given by 
Fourcroy at only 75,000 ! The internal government 
was the acme of despotic centr.ilisation. N. ap- 
pointed all prefects of doiiarlments, and all mayors 
of cities, so that not a vestige of provincial or 
municipal freedom remained. He ruled France as 
he niled the army of France, amd was already an 
emperor in almost everything hut tho n.ame. 

Feaoe between ILance and England did not last 
long. N.’s policy in' Italy irritated the British 
government, and as remonstrances were ineffectual, 
war was declared against France, 18th May 1803. 
The English fleet scoured the seas, paral3rsmg the 
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. commerce of franco ; while N. threatmed to invade ovc^ liarW in Europe. His e^erfations, it need 
-fiinSnd. and'nssemWed a largo army at Boulogne, todlybo sar^ urero disappointed. His policy woll- 
&“ntt«ly did he misconceive the character and nigh ruined the eoi^erce of ^ own and other 
i-t* ^ ^ -fiinf lio Mh mira (bv countries, but it only increased the iirospcnty of 

to^“stotemen®)^^Bho^Vbe w^dcomed li-a Endand. Her fleete and cmisers swept the seas ; 
meS by tho people! milo these warlike notW could he got from the colqme3 E.ave through 
n^Vratio^ were coing on, occurred the dangerous her, und the mereri.ants of thocontmeutw^e obhged 
oftho^San cbief, George Cadoudal -in order to supply tbcir customers as before-to 
Moreau (q- v.). and others, let her c.any on a vast contrah.and traffic. See 

"" Ate?he''ca^ of Berlin, H proceeded north- 
bl"chcst deeds in his career— the murder of the Bnhe -wards to encounter the Euasin^r^, who ivere advancing 
d^rton 20a of March iWowing. to the lielp of Prussia. On hia way, he 

m nwappVirs to have felt it ncccssaty to assume Boland to riM, hut 
tte titleoFLiperor. Erauee, lie alleged, n;Mtcd an At Pultusk 

empire as a symbol of pennauont secunty. An (Fchmary 8, 1807), the blench iiere neaten an^ 
Sal was made to the nation. Upwards of 3,000,000 driven back on .tlie line of tho Vistula .but after 
vote were gi-ren in favour of the proposed change = 0 “^ “onths, he received hcapr re^orcementSjan^^ 
in the fomi of govemmentj only 3000 or 40oa on Uie 13^ of June, ^ugbt and won the peak 
.against it. But wlmro thcro is no municipal freedom, battle of Enedland, whi* led to ^ 

om does not Imow what value to put on votes. On Tilsit, aimed on the /th_ of July. By secret 
tho 18th M.qy, K. assumed tho title of Emperor at article of this treaty, Russia promised to close her, 
St Cloud and was crowned bj-, or rather in the ports to Bntish vessels. It is important to observe 
presence of the pope (forN. rudely crowned himself), nerc, that, ns the military triumphs of N. increased, 
o^tho "d’ DoMimher. In tho following snmmcr tho civil and politic.alhhc^rtira onus subjects dimin- 
fMav "Cr ho avas also crowned king of Italy, in tho ished. Consequent on tho treato of Msit, a decreo 
rartipdral of lllilan • and Eug6nc Bcaulinrnais, of the imperial senate abolished tho tribunate— the 
iS siep-ren^ aSed ?o tlie®^^^^ only politicid body in France that presem'ed the 

IMsVoli4' of aij^disemcnt, which set at nanght semhlancc of nahonal 
the con^cUtions of^tre.aty of BunCa-iUe, alanned K created Ins ^^oto ^rome soa™ of 


the cmffitims of tiiVtrc.atv of BunCa-iUe, alanSed K created his brother Jerome sovereign or avesr- 

toocTh^^orEu^peoial^^ ^otL? andVSon rtte/ 

sawher Ifcilian possessions seriously threatened. In his usual “ ^ 

to ‘^ddyTattorSTfoles at ilaiur, he,mnrche§ of trepanning at of H • md 

£ = r® S«.r„”S IS 

OctobSh md on ihe 13th of Number entor^ Joscnli 
tbc reS^ff Eu^^^was ttimto-^ck^'Bat a 

more rlorions triimnh avas yet to come. The cahreur), Joachim_ Murat, bpain rose m lasureec 


immedkito command of tho Emperor Alcic.anaw i., was ^ — 

sga-SEiSras sSsm-ir-Bsi 

rapire and tliefotTnationoftheCon/cdmit.ono/f/ic 

as;s4S,jsss°5if-i£s' sjs » s®' '““’ isa s-iMirt 


{taSLSa.eltttproitiutjttr.m.aW.rf.ra Loot. ont. ran r»»nj««. » , 

STS” afi IS f ll... ■ 

The battlo of Jena (October 14) absolutely anmhi- nations of the old “y^ J , f •„ „.;fo 



•wliioh is a prominent fentnro ot l)is character, 
he imineiliatcly proceeded to divorce her. The act 
of divorcement was solemnly registered on the IGth 
Docemher. Less than three months afterwards, he 
married Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austrix 
lie was now at the zenith of his power, .and to, 
according to the old Greek helicf, Xcmesis w.aa on 
his track. IVhat cansed his ruin avas really that 
ontr.age on civilisation — the IJerlin LecrccF. Jtussia 
fonnd it impossible to carrj’ it ont, without perma- 
nent injury to her great landowners ; Sweden and 
other countries were in a similar prcdic-ainent. 
This led to evasions of the decree, and these, again, 
involved I’lissia particularly in further complications, 
until finally, in iMay 1S12, X. declared w.ar against 
her ; and in spite of the .advice of his most prudent 
connsellor.s, resolved to invade the country. Everj' 
I one knows the drcadfid history of the Jlnssi.an c.am- 
paign. X., wringing contingents from all his allies 
I — German.s, Austrians, It.aliano, Poles, and Swiss — 
j concentrated between the Vistula and the Xiemen 
I an anny of half a million of men. The vast horde 
I crossed the latter river (2 Ith and 2.*itli June) in three 
I divisions, cnplmod Wilna (2Stli .Time), and r.asaagcd 
Lithuania. The Itiissian gi'iienals retreated before 
the invading hod, delihcmlely wasting the country, 
and carrj’iiig off the supplies, but .avoiding, as f.ar .a.a 
, possible, all eiigageincnts— their design being to 
' snrronnd X. in the heart of the country, and hy the 
, help of famine and the rigoiiri of a northern winter, 

; to aiiiidnlat" him in be. lionr of weakness. X. fol- 
I lowed nil the retrisatiiig foe with rcckb'ss resolution, 
lie risheil ev( rvllnng upon the chatico of slrikiiig 
iioine overwlielimng blow. The horror t of his m.areh 
, — in Lithuania .alone, lllO, find dropped off (de.ad. rick, 

I or c.aplnreil hy the awaniis of t'o ..acUs tli.at hung 
I iipin his tl.anhsi— are too f.unili.ar to rei|nire dc'crip- 
I tion. Will 11 he re.aehed Smolensk (Ititli Angnst), 
, the Ilns.ians had jiol left it — on lire! Three sveeks 
or no lal'T, lo' undo up on the eneinv at lloroditio, 
where an obstinate and bloody liattfe w.as fought 
(7tli Sept'sulier). The I’rench remained in iKi-iefsion 
, of the lield, but of nothing else. A week after, X. 

I entered Moscow, hoping to find re.t for a tune in 
, the aiieieiit iiictropoh'i of the country. Ihit the city 
j was di 'erled by its inli.abilanls ; and on the Kith, a 
tire hroke ont, which r.aged till the UUh, and lift 
I Moscow a heap of rnins. .\fter live weeks’ Rf.ay, X. 
sv.as obliged to eoinnience Ins retre.at (Idlb October). 
Ills anny w.as rediieod to 12(l.liinl im-n. The winter 
II t in iiineh earlier than nsnal, and be had to ntiini 
through the very districts svhieli had been wasted 
on Ills ndvanco. Winn he b-ft .''iiioleiisk (Mtli 
Xoveiiiber), lie bad only IiMHIi) liglitmg-men ; when 
ho crossed the l!"ri iiii(2iitli and 27tli Xoveiiiber), 
he had not more than 2.">,llt)l). With the excuse — 
winch sv.as in it‘'elf no doubt tnie — tli.al his presence 
w.as urgently needed iii I’raiice, lie now abandoned 
tlie miserable ivm.ains of Ins army ; niul, on the Tith 
of iJeceiiiber, leaving Murat in coiimiaiid, r.et out in 
a alcdge for Pans, where lie arrived on the IStli of 
the tame innnth. He instantly set nliont .a fresh 
conscriplion ; and in the spring of ISl.'l. marelied 
into Germany at the head of ;ioH,0(IIT iinsi ; but the 
Jliissian eaiiipaigii bad broken tlie spell of terror 
avhicli lii.s name liad till then exerciseiL The spirit 
of all Ihirop,' was thoroughly roused. A coiis-ictioii 
was — somewhat uncoii«cion"ly — seizing every mind 
(,at the clo e of the campaign of ISl-I, even France 
shared it), that the ss'orlu liad had ' enough of llon.a- 
parte’ (ns.e; (fg lionrij^nrlf), Prussia, in particnl.ar. 
avas burning to avipe ont the disgraco of .Tcn.a, and 
all the bitter linmiliations to avliicli she had been 
snbscqiiently subjected. The victories of the Jlritish 
in .Spain, the fame of aadiich av.as spreading all over 
the continent, also proved to her that French 
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soldiers eovW ho beaten, not once or taa-ico only, hut 
through avliole campaigns. zVn .alliance avas formed 
between tlie king of Prussia and. the Emperor 
Alexander. At first, Austria remained noutr.aT, but 
aftcraaaards she joined the coalition. X.’s military 
genius, it has hecn often remarked, never shewed 
to greater ada'.antago than in this and the nc.xt 
c.ampaigri, avliich cost him his crown and his liberty. 
He aaaas for some months Bncce.'sful in aa'inning 
battles — at Liitrcn (2d M.ay), B.antzen (21st May), 
.and Dresden (21tli, 2.7tli, and G7th' August) ; but 
tile inadiicible temper of the allies, aadio kneaa* tli.at 
he avas ulaj’ing liLs last card, made tlicso a-ictorics 
almost fruitless. They avere convinced that one 
grand defeat avoiild iientr.alise all his triiimplis. 
This w.as inllicted, after several minor defeats, at 
Leipzig — the great of Xution», as it has been 

c.allcd (IGtli, JStb, and 10th October). The result 
justified their expectations — X. aa'as hopelessly 
ruined ! ] fe commenced his retreat towards Fr.uice, 
followed by the allies. When he reerossed the 
lUiinc, he bad only 70,000 or 80,000 men loft out 
of his .loO.OOO. All the Frencli g.arrisons in tlio 
Prussian louiis avere cmnpellcd to surrender. X. 
appeared at P.aris !)tli Xovember ; and though great 
discontent prevailed in the coiintrj-, and .a spirit of 
opiK),ili,)ii shewed itself even in the Icgisl.ative hodj’, 
the senate decreed, at his bidding, .another con- 
fcriplion of ."00,000 men, with avliieli X. began, in 
•Taniiarj’ ISM, to attempt to drive the allies out of 
France. The skill and energy avliich he disjilaycd 
Wore cxlrnonliiiary ; hut they only marked the 
intensity of Ills despair. On the 00th of March, the 
allied forces captured, after .a severe engagement, 
the fortifications of P.aris ; next day, the Emperor 
zMcxaiider and the Iriiig of Pniesia entiTcd the city 
awiil tlf .sTioiit* of the ji'ijnitacc; on the -Ith of A]tril, 
X. alidicaled at Fontainebleau. Ho w.as .allowed 
to retain the title ot emperor, with tlie sovereignty 
of the' island of Ellia, and an income of C,0ni),fl00 
franc I, to be paid by the French government. A 
Pritidi .ship conveyed him to Elba, where he arrived 
on the -Uli of M.ay. 

Altera l.apte of ten months, most of which w.as 
rp'-iit in iiitrigncs. X’. made his ( -c.apo from tho 
island, I.andetl ni-sr Frejiis on the 1st of March ISl.", 
and appealed ag lin to France. The anny went over to 
him in a body, and .sever-al of liis mar.ili.al', Imt the 
majority remained faitlifiil to Louis XVlIf. On 
the 20tli of Marcli, ho re.aclicd Paris, re.assurncd tlio 
sitpreiiic power, proiiiised a liher.al constitution, and 
prepared once more to try tlie fortune of hattle with 
the .allies. At the head of 12.7,000 men, he marched 
(l.-illi .Tunc) tow.ards L’liarleroi, on the Flemish fron- 
tier, where Hie English and Pnissi.an forces were 
.assembling. Ulie Duke of Williiigton, who, tho 
year before, had comjilcted the deliverance of S]i.ain, 
was appointed by tho Congress of Vienna coiii- 
maiider-iii-chief of tlie armies of the Xetlicrlaiuls. 
The campaign lasted only a few days. On the Kith, 
X. defeated the Pniss-iaiis, under iM.arsh.al Bllicher, 
at ideny, which compelled 'Wellington to f.all back 
on W.aterloo, where, on Hie ISth, was fought the 
most memor.able and decisive battle of modern 
time.s. It resulted in the utter and irrcfricvahln 
ruin of X.apoleon. The despot, who knew what 
nw.aitod him — for Franco had not recalled him 
from Elha; he came at tho desire of a faction, 
whose interests avere identic.al avitli his — returned 
to Paris, The House of Bcprc.sciilativcs fiercely 
insisted on Ids abdic.ation. He did so (22d .Tunc) 
in f.avoiir of his son, Xapolcon II. ; they further 
demanded that he should leave the countrj’ for 
ever, .and he retired to Pmehefort, with tho design 
of embarking for the United Skates. On the 7th 
.Tilly, tho allies again entered Paris, and refused 
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to acknowledge^ the acts of tlie Prcncli provisional 
government. K.,*wlio saw that he could not escape 
either uy sea or land, voluntarily surrendered (15th 
July) to Captain ^laitland of the Bclleropliony claims 
ing the protection of British laws 1 It was, however 
re5.)lv(.d hy the British government to confine him 
for life on the islet of St Helena, a lonely rock in the 
»-outhcrn Atlantic, 1000 miles from the coast of 
Africa. He was conveyed thither hy Admiral Cock- 
hum, and landed at St Helena, ICth October 1815 
The remainder of hislife w.as politipaUy insignificant. 
His chronic giiarrcls with his governor — ^r juilcy 
ns the French prefer it— Sir Hudson Lowe ; his 
conversations with friends and visitors about his 
past career; his deliberate attomi>ts to falsify 
history in his mitings, are f.amili.ar to every one 
After more thanva year of bad health, he expired,’ 
oth May 1821. He was buried with militaiy 
honours. In 1840, his remains were removed to- 
£ ranee, and deposited in the Hotel des Invaltdes. 


HAPOLEOH II,, son of Hapoleou Bonaparte. 
See IiEiciisTADT, Duke of, Vol. VIII. 

HAPOLEOH III., nephew of Hapoleon Bona- 
parte. See Louis Kapoleon, Vol. VI. 

HAPOLEOH, or in full, Hapoliion' Joseph 
Oiiap.les Paul Bo.vapap.te, is the son of Jerome, 
lioii and was born .at Trieste, in 

IS-A When the insurrection broke out in the 
] Ipmagma in 1831, he was staying in P.ome avith his 
, graudmother, Madame Letitia Bonaparte, but ayas 
torced to leave the city for Floronoo on account of 
his consms (see Louis HapolHox) being implicated 
in the revolutionary disturbances. He aras educated 
at a boardmg-sehool in Geneva, and at the Military 
School of Lndaaugsburg, m AVurtemberg, completing 
his studios m 1840, after which ho travelled for five 
years in Germany, England, and Spain. In 1845 
ho obtained permission to visit Paris under the name 
of the Comte do Montfort ; but his relations with the 
(loinocratio party, and his advanced political opinions, 
rendered him suspected by the government, avho 
ordered him to quit the country. He, hoavever, avain 
made his appe^aranoe on the eve of the revolution of 
Fehmary 1 S4S. After the fall of Louis-Philippe, he 
offered his remces to the provisional government, knd 
V, as elected by the Corsicans a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, where he voted with the moderate 
ropubheans. Ho held for a short time, in 1849, the 
qfiioe of mmister-plenipotenti.ary at Madi-id. After 
the coiip d’t'tof. he withdrew into private life ; hut 
on the restoration of the Empire he reappeared to 
share in the honours that now foil thickly on his 
; Een.ato, 23d December 

180 . 1 , lie was pronounced a French prince, with the 
right to a place in the Sen.ate and the Council of 
the same time, he received the insignia 
of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
--though ho had not served— the rank of Gonenal 
of Division. In the Crimean war, he commanded 
a division of infantry -reserves at the b.attles of 
Alma and Inkormann, but soon after returned to 
Fr.anco, on the pica of ill-health. H. was President 
Commission of tlie Paris Exhibition 
m_ ISoo. In 1858, he was appointed head of the 
ministry for Algiers and tho colonies, hut hold the 
oilicc only for a short time. During the same year 
he mavned the Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor 
Enmiannol, and in tho Italian w.sr of 1859, com- 
mnnded the French army of reserve in the south 
engaged in actual hostUity. 
in- 1801, ho made a speech m tho senate, reflectin"- 
on the Orie.an3 family, for which ho was challengoS 
by the Due dk4.uinale. The challenge was not 
.accepted, mneU to tho disgust of the French 
arinj". H, was President of the Prench Commission 


at the London Exhibition of 1802. In 1SC5 he w.as 
appointed president of tho commissioner foHhe 
Pans.ExhihiHoa of 1807, but resigned tbirpost and 
the vice-prcsidentship of the privy council owinu to a 
reprimand from the emperor about a speech. After- 
wards, however,- he was intrusted with manySili 
the emperor to a liberal 
fo-?-, Ho had no command m the late war. In 
18/4, lie was an unpocessful candidate for the 
lepresentation of Corsica in the French Assembly. 

NABAKA is tho heU of the Hindus. Mami 
(q. V.) enumerates twenty-one hells or divisions of 
iN., and gives a general description of tho tortures 
which await the impious there. The Puran as how- 
ever, arc more systematic. The Vishn'u-Purrin'a, for 
instance, not only names twenty-eight such hells, 
but distinctly assigns each of them to a particular 
cliiss of sinners. Thus, a man who bears false 
witMss 13 condemned to tho hell Baurava (i.e., 
1 carfiU) ; the murderer of a Brahman, stealer of 
gold, or drinker of wine, goes to the hell S'Mara 
ill ^**n^>t* ^^sicles these twenty-eight which 
the Puran a knows by name, we are toldof ‘hun- 
dreds and thousands of others in which sinners pay 
the penalty of their crimes.’ ^ ^ 

HABEOHHE, a toivn in the south of France in 
the department of Ande, 55 miles south-west of 
Montpellier, on a branch (La Robine) of the Canal 
du Midi. ^ It is the Sai’bo Martins of the Romans ; 
but there is reason to believe that it was well known 
to the Greeks 500 years before the Christian era 
It was colonised by the Romans 118 B. c., and prob- 
ably got the designation Martins from Q. Maroius 
Rex, one of the consuls at tho time. Situated only 
about 8 miles from the sea, on the direct road into 
Spam and into the basin of tho Garonne, N. was in 
early times a place of great commercial prosperity. 
It was the second settlement founded in South Gallia 
by the Romans, and was considered by them an 
important acquisition, both for its strength and as 
the key to the road into Spain. Under Tiberius, it 
floiUTshed greatly; the arts and sciences beiiiv 
cultivated with success, and its schools rivalling 
for a long time those of Romo. About 309 a.d° 
it became the capital of Gallia Narbonensis, and 
contained among other buildings a capitol, theatre, 
forum, aqueducts, triumphal arches, &o. It was 
taken in 719 by the Saracens, who planted here a 
Moslem colony, and destroyed the churches. In 
859, it fell to the arms of the Northmen. Durinv 
tlie 11th and 12th centuries, it was a flonrishing 
manufacturing city, hut subsequently it fell into 
comparative decay, and is now entirely destitute 
of any monument of its former splendour. A 
considerable number of arcbitectur.al fragments— as 
capitals, marble slabs mth inscriptions, friezes, &o. 
— have been found, and have been grouped into a 
collection of antiquities. 

Tho present very dirty town contains one imposintf 
biulding, the C.athedral of St Just, founded in 1271, 
but stiff unfinished. The honey of N. is the best 
in France, botb for colour and flavour, Manu- 
fwtures are carried on to some extent. Pop. (1872) 


NARCrSSUS, according to a Greek fable, was 
the son of tho nver god Cephissus .and of tho nymph 
Liriope or Lirioessa of Thespise, in Bmotia. He was 
a youth of e.xtraordinary beauty, of which he was 
excessively vain; and for this he was inmished hy 
Nemesis, by being made to fall in love avith himself 
on seeing tho reflection of his own face in a fountain. 
He died of this love-sickness ; and on the place 
av^ere he died, sprung, aip the floaver which hears 
his name. The story of N., finely narrated by Ovid, 
is of comparatively late origin. 
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NARCISSUS, a genus of plants of tlic natural 
order Amaryllidea;, baring, a perianth of six cq^ual 
petal-likc segments, and a bell-shaped corona of 
various magnitude. The species are natives of the 
south of liurope, the north of jVfrica, and the 
tempera.to parts of Asia. The Common Daffodil 
(q. V.) is tho only one rrhich can be regarded as 
truly a native of Britain, 
hlany are cultivated in 
1 \\\ J g.ar Jens, for the sake of 

be.antifiil and often 
fragrant flowers, which 
' ■“ general appear early 

the season. Some of 
them arc knomi by the 
names of DafTodil (q.v.) 
and Jonquil (q. v.). The 
name N. is popularly 
restricted to those which 
have flat — not rush-like 
— le.avcs, and a short 
not bell-shaped corona. 
Of these, one of the best 
known is tho Poet’s N. 
(A", poelicus), with gener- 
ally one-flowered scape, 
tho ilower white and 
flagrant, tho corona with 
a deeply-coloured border ; 
others, with one or two 
flowers on the sc.ape, 
are in common cultiva- 
tion.— The PoLVAXTUfS 
N.ailCT.sscs (.Y. Tazclla) 
has a number of flowers 
on tho sc.ape. It grows 
;vild in stony jJaces near tho Mediterranean and 
eastwards to Ciiina. hlany varieties of it are in 
cultivation. It is not only grown in g.ardens and 
grooii-houses, but in wator-glasocs, like the hyacinth. 
It is very common in gardens in India, where it 
is highly esteemed as a flower. Tlio narcissi in 
general are propagated either by seed, or by offset 
biflbs. They succeed best m a rich light soil. 

NARCOTICS (Gr. rmr/.i, stu[)or) arc remedies 
wliich, in moderate doses, lesson the action of the 
nervous system. Their full ojioration is sleep or 
coma. Opium is the tjqic from which most dcscrii)- 
tions of tins class of medicines have been drawn; 
but although most narcotics more or less resemble 
opium in their action, almost every one presents 
some jieculiarity in the way in which it affects 
tho sj'stom. These mediciucs are iiriraarily stimu- 
lating, cspcciall}’ when given in sra.all or modemte 
doses; but this stage of their action is compara- 
tively short ; and when tho dose is large, the 
excitement is scarcely perceptible. Tboir iioaver of 
inducing olcep bas procured for tbcin the names 
of Hypnotics and Soporifics ; aa-liilo many of them 
arc termed Anodynes, from tbeir possessing the 
property of alloa'iating pain. Next to ojiiiun. 
Henbane, Indian Hemp, and Aconite may be 
regarded as tho most important narcotics. It 
lias boon already mentioned tb.at there arc differ- 
ences in tho mode of operation of the different 
members of this class. ‘ Some dilate, aadiile others 
contract the pupil ; some .appo.ar to concentrate tlieir 
sedative action more p.articularly upon tlio functions 
of tho encephalon, others upon the contractile power 
of tho alimcnt.ar}' and hronchi.al tubes, while a strict 
distinction is to ho dr.awn between those whicli 
occasion constipation and those which do not ; all 
these things being of great practic.al importance.’ — 
Ballard and Garrod’s elements of irateria Medico, 
p. i::. 

Narcotics are usimlly administered cither with 
CTO 


the view of inducing sleep or of alleviating pain or 
spasm. As, however, their action is much modified 
b 3 ' a vai'iety of circumstances — such as age, idiosyn- 
crasy, and prolonged use — they shonld ho adminis- 
tered with extreme c.aution ; and as a general rule, 
only under competent advice. The various quack 
medicines for children which are known as Carmina- 
tives, Soothing Syrups, &o., contain some form of 
opium, and are a fertile cause of the gi-cat mortality 
that occurs in c.arly life, especially among the poorer 
classes. " 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that all tho 
narcotics when taken in excess are poisonous. 

NA'RCOTINE (C 4 ,;H„NO„ -1- 2Aq) is one of the 
organic bases or alkaloids occurring in opium, in 
whicb it usually exists in the proportion of 6 or 8 
per cent. It is nc.arly insoluble in w.ater, but 
dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
Its ethcre.al solution, when submitted to spontaneous 
evaporation, j'iolda it crystallised in colourless 
acicifiar groups or in rhomhio prisms. A mixtiu'c of 
concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids produces a 
blood-red colour ■with narcotiuo and its compounds. 
Narcotinc possesses very slight alkaline properties ; 
its salts do not readily crystallise, and are even 
more bitter than those of morphia, although tho 
substance itself is almost t.asteless. When first 
discovered (in 1S03), it was supposed to be the 
stimulant principle of opium; but in reality it 
possesses very little activtj’. It bas been prescribed 
in gradu.ally increased doses up to a scruple, without 
tho lc.ast injury. Its sulphate has been used in 
India as a substitute for quinine ; and nearly 200 
cases of intermittent .and remittent fevers, treated 
by it with success, have been published by Dr 
O’Sb.angbncssy. 

NARD AXD NARDO'STACHYS. See SriKE- 

s.vr.D. 

NARDOO (Marsika guadrlfida), a plant of the 
aooljicdonous n.atur.al order Jl/nrsikncccc (q.v.), the 
oulj' ifiaut of that order which is used in anj’ way 
by man. It has hut recentlj’ become known to 
botanists. It is found in Australia, and affords 
important supplies of food to tho n.ativos of some 



regions ; it h.as also been of great use to some recent 
cxploring-partics. It grows in places oecasionally 
covered aiith water ; vegetating whilst moisture 
ahoimds, and then o.xhibiting abundance of green 
clover-lilco foliage, tho loaves consisting of three 
leaflets at the top of a stallr some inches in length- 


T.licn til" v.-p.tcr dries up, the remains of tho plants his condition, was the distinction which he attained 
a: e often covered with dried mud. It is then that in military affairs. In 538, he was sent to Italy in 
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pound them when dry, hut becoming soft and observe and to control that general. After some 
mucilaginous when moistened Tho spore-cases, successes, N., having disputed svith BeKsarius, 
]ioui'.dcii with their contents, are made into cokes ' assumed an independent authority; hut his separate 
like flour. I comm.and sras unfortunate, and he svas recalled to 

IsA'P-D US, a genus of grasses, haying a simple Cot^tantinople in 539. After some years, however, 
soilre, spikclets all on one side, no glumes ; each Bclisanus was recalled, and Ih was appomted to 
spllielet consisiing of one floret, wliich has two I command m Italy. His conduct of that 

' expedition extorted the admiration even of his 
I enemies. Xot hanng the command of a sufficient 
, j number of transports, ho marched his army alon" 

; ^ I the whole circuit of tho shore of the Adriatic, anS 

, /- while the enemy’s fleet were stiU in possession of 

cv, i ■' ^ enabled to encoimter them in the plain 

' g "j of Sentaglio, near Tagina, where, after a desperate 

I ^ engagement, tho Goths were totallj^ defcate^ and 

M \\ w Uy ^ their king, Totila, slain. N. took posse.=sion of 

j i t Home, and after a series of successes both in 

j '\g y I \ j;'- I Southern and Northern Italy, completely extin- 

I \\ \ ,1, /' I mushed the Gothic power in that peninsula. 

I . 1 2-' \r i / I Jnstini.an appointed N. ex.arch of Italy in 553. 

\ I 2 / / He fixed his court at Bavenna, and continued, till 

' ’ 12;'' /g;, j the death of Justinian, to administer the affairs of 

I //' / \ ‘I'^dity which did much 

I / i ’'• i \ > l/jf / ' the jirogress of that decay which had long 

^ // /{ /^' — \, infected all its social, pohtical, and military insti- 

i ^ ' tiitious. The onlj' blot on the character of his 

i jl/:/ I admiiiisti-ation is tho avarice with which ho is 

j , J 1; Uj't,/''/ XA'i I charged by his contemporaries. His exactions 

j I' l/i,!' ' '] A ^1'' .pressed heavily on the exhausted resources of the 

I ' ' 1 ( ‘ ’ ' L/y'’ ^ il 1 I '• though their severity may ho in some 

' v' . ' 'ij '/j / j • V.* ' degree palliated by tho splendour and utility of tho 

/7l / j VA* public works on which he partly expended tho 

y public resources. On the de.ath of Justinian, Lis 

ascendency came to an end. Tho Homans, on 
tho accession of Justin, complained to him of the 
Nardus Striota. exactions of N., and that emperor deprived him, 

in 505, of his office ; a jiroceedmg to which a special 
p.alcce, the oiucr ending in ,a long^ point. Ak stricla | indignity was imparted by an insulting message from 
IS one of the most common of British grasses, the empress, th.at it was time for him to ‘ leave arms 
growme in dry elevated situations, and very char- ‘ to men, and to spin wool among the women of the 
aoterishc p' them. It grows in tufts, and is often ‘ palace.’ To this bitter taunt (according to Paiilus 
.called ilA.T-1R.\ss. It is perennial, puriilish, short, Diaconus, De Gest. Long. ii. G), N. replied that he 
rigid, and very worthless, as almost no animal but ^ would ‘sitiu for her .a thread which she would find 

tho go.at mu eat it. ■ jt hard to unravel ; ’ and he is accused of secretly 

• NA'KEIV, a river of 'West Itussia, an affluent of intriguing with Alboin, king of tho Lorahari, to 
the Bug, rises in the government of Grodno, and incite a new invasion of Italy, at tho same time 
fioira west-south- west to the main stream, which submissively offering his services to tho emperor for 
it joins at Sierock, after a course of 291 miles. The , i-*'® purpose of repelBng the invasion. This account, 
waters of tho N. are about as gre.at in volume as Lowever, seems uncertain, and perhaps improbable ; 
those of the Bug. It is navigable to Tykoezin, 150 •"'S N- died at Borne in 56S, just on tho eve of 

miles from its mouth. tho Lombard invasion, no light is thromi upon this 

NA'EO, a toivn of Sicily, in tho province of • of the war. His age at 

Girgenfi, and MmUes cast of the tomi of tliatn.ame. ' his death is a subject of much cunoiis 

It has 10,253 inhabitants, who tr.ado in oU, nine, i ^ the popular account it 
and sulphur. Numerous tombs, medals, and other ' If doubted by 

I antiquities have been found here. i historians. 

NATISES, a celehnated statesman and gcncr.al I , NAT^THEX, a part of tho early Chiistian 
and almost the last stay of the old Boman empire c^Tches separate from tho rest by a railing or 
in Italy, was bom towards the last quarter of tho ®<=reeu, and to which tho catechumens and peni- 
5th century. The place of his birth is uncertain. admitted. 

His parentage "vras obscure, and he was probably NA'R'T A., a Russian town in the gov., and 95 m. 
sold as a slave in c hildh ood, having, according to W.-S.AV. of St Petersburg, is situated on the Har- 
•thc barbarous usage of the period, been previously ova, 10 tnrfrom its moutli in the Gulf of Finland 
emasculatecL From some menial office in the imperial It was foimdod in 1233 by Waldemar II., kinfr of 
household at Constantinople, he rose by successive Denmark, and came into the possession of RiSsia ^ 
steps to the post of cubiculari^, or private chamber- in 1704. The navigation of the Narova is impeded j 
lam of the Emperor Justinian, and ultimately to by a waterfall near H., 14 feet bigb. In 1873, 16S ' 
that of keeper of the privy purse. ^ In tho difficult ‘ ships, of 18,175 lasts (1 last = IkJ- ton), entered the i 
art of coiurtiersliip, H. long maintained a pre- 1 port ; the exports, chiefly flax and timber, were | 
eminence. More remarkable, however, considering | £150,093 ; the imports, £402,340. At the waterfall 
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aljove the town there are sawmills, and an extensive 
cotton-mill, which employs 1700 workmen. Tlioiigh 
belonging to the government of St Petersburg, N. is 
ruled by the laws of the Baltic provinces. Here, 
in November 1700, Ch-arles XII., with 8000 men, 
defeated a Russian army of 00,000 men, under Peter 
the Great and the Duke of Groj’. Pop. (1SG7) 0175, 

NARVAEZ, Dos llAitoN Mama,. Duke of 
Valencia, a Spanish general and statesman, was 
bom at Loja, in Andalusia, 4th August 1805, and 
when very young, sen’cd in the war of Liberation 
ag.ainst the French. Ho was an officer in 1820, 
when constitutional government was re-established 
in Spain, and in 1822, when a reactionary party of 
the roy.al guard took up arms to destroy the work 
of the revolution, N. ranged himself on the side of 
the liberals, and contributed by his courage to the 
repression of the mutiny. Shortly after, under the 
command of Mina, he made the campaign of 
C.ataliina ag.ainst the guerillas, avho were assisted 
by the moiilrs. The inv.asion of Sp.ain by a French 
army in 1823 forced him to retire from active life. 
He avithdrew to Loja, and lived there in obscurity 
until the death of Ferdinand VII. in 1832. In 
1834, as captain of chasseurs, he maintained a hot 
struggle .against the Carlists of the Basque pro- 
vinces, and signalised himself in a-.arious engage- 
ments. In 1830, ho commanded a division under 
the orders of Espartcro, and in Noaumber of that 
year, completely routed the Carlist leader, 
Gomez, near Arcos. This was a decisive moment 
in his career. Ho noav became immensely popidar, 
aspired to tlio highest odices of the state, .and aa'as 
regarded as the rival of Espartcro. In 1838, by 
acts of terrible severity, ho cleared the district of 
La Mancha of brigands, and aa-as appointed in 1840 
captain-general of Old Castde, and gcneral-in-chiel 
of the army of reserve. When Espartcro gaa'c 
General Alaix a place in the ministry, N. resigned 
his command. Ho took part in the insurrection 
against Espartcro that broke out at Scadllo in 1840, 
but that having failed, he was compelled to flee to 
Franco, avhore ho aaus shortly after joined by Queen 
Christina (see Mama Ciimstina), .and commenced 
those plots against the government of Espartcro 
which, in 1843, cllccted its overthrow. In 1814, he 
av.as appointed president of council, and created 
Duke of Valencia. His ministry w.a3 thoroughly 
reactionary. Ho roc.alIed hlaria Christina, and 
revdsed the bbcral constitution of 1837. The 
progressista party was dissatisfied, and petty 
insiuTCctions broke out, which tho rigorous 
Eokber-statesman repressed with .an iron hand. 
But his dictatorial manners finally .alicn.atedea’cn Ids 
personal friends, and his ministry was ovcrtlurown 
(10th February 1840). After a brief exile as spcci.al 
ambassador at the French court, be returned to 
power in 1847, but soon afterwards qu.arrcllcd with 
Queen Christina, and found it necessary again to 
retire from office in 1851. In 1850, on the over- 
throw of O’DonneH's ministry, ho again became 
president of council, and immediately commenced to 
strengthen the roy.al authority, .and to restrict the 
liberty of tho press. Tho intrigues of the court 
compelled his resign.ation in 1857. lie returned to 
power in 1804, and (1805) was succeeded by 
O’Donnell, with whom he suppressed, in 1800, a 
military revolt in Jladrid. He replaced O’Donnell in 
tho same yc.ar, and, despite the efforts of O'Donnell 
and Brim, retained power till his death in 1808. 

NA'RWHAL [Monodon or mTanvlialus), a genus 
of Cetacea, of the family Dclphinida:, resembling 
Beluqa (q. v.) in form and in tho want of a dorsal 
fin, but remarkably characterised by having no 
teeth at all, except two in the upper jaw, Bup 2 iosed 


to be canines, which sometimes remain quite rudi- 
mentary, even in the mature animal, as they are in 
the young, and are sometimes developed into great 
spirally twisted straight tusks, passing through the 
upper lip, and projecting like horns in front. Only 
one species is ascertained, ilf. monoceros or N. 
vulgaris; the other species wliich have been 
described by naturalists having been founded on 
exaggerations and untrustworthy observations. 
It inhabits the Arctic seas, and is very rarely 
found so far south as the Shetland'Isles, although 
an accidental wanderer has reached the coast of 
England. Nanvhals are often seen in gre.at numbers 
among the ice-fields, and in the creeks and bays 
of the most northern coasts. They commonly 



associate in small herds. The tusks are nntoh 
more frequently developed in the male than in tho 
female, but in the fem.alo also they sometimes attain 
a Large size. It is but r.arely that both tusks are 
largely developed, .although they sometimes are so, 
and then diverge a little ; one of them generally 
continues rudimentary, or .att,ains a length onlj- of a 
few inches, whilst the other becomes a great horn, 
projecting straight in front, from which tho animal 
has received the name of Se.v Ukicoux. A mature 
N. is goncaally about 15 or 1C feet in length, 
without reckoning tho tusk, which is from 0 to 
10 feet long. The body is loss thick than that 
of the Beluga ; the head is small, tho forehead 
rises .abniptly, tho muzzle is very obtuse, the 
upper jaw jirojccts a little ; the first half of the 
body is neai'ly cylindrical, tho remainder to the 
tail fin is conical The tusk is hollow nearly to 
the point. Its use is rather conjectured than 
known. It is iirob.ably a weapon of defence, but 
Scorcsby has suggested that it may be .also used 
for brc.aldng thin ice in order to obtain ojipor- 
tunity for respiration ; and for killing fish, as ho 
found remains of skates and other flat-fish in the 
stomach of a N., which it is not easy to imagine 
how a toothless animal, with r.ather small mouth 
and lips, could capture and swallow, unless the 
formidable tusk were first employed. Cejdialopod- 
ous molluscs, however, are believed to constitute 
a principal p.art of the food of narwhals. The N. 
is a very active animal, swimming with great 
rapidity, lively, and playful. A group of narwhals 
pl.aying together, projecting their great horns from 
the sea, and crossing them in their sport, is a very 
interesting sight. The N. is pursued by tho Green- 
landers and other inhabitants of the north, for tho 
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j pnl:e of its blubber, witli \vhicb its whole body is 
I irvt'terl to the thickness of about three inches, 
atnonntinj to nearly half a ton* in weight, and 
juelding r. large proportion of excellent oil. The 
tu'ks .are also a’aluable, being of an extremely com- 
pr.ct while substance — denser, harder, and avhiter 
than ivoiy — which is used as a substitute for 
ivory. The kings of Denmark have long possessed 
I .a r.uirnificent throne of this material, which is pre- 
I served in the Castle of Eosenberg. The flesh of the 
H. is used by the Greenlanders as food. Gre.at 
meiliciual virtues were formerly ascribed, to tlie 
tusks ; but wore merely imaginary. 

NASA'LIS, or PEOBOSCIS HONKEY (rVasahs 
forratrs), a monkey allied to the Doucs or Semno- 
;)iV/.rc;. but distinguished from .aU other monkeys by 
an extreme elong.ation of nose, that org.an being 
nearly four inches in length iu the mature animah 
In the young, the nose is comparatively undeveloped. 
The nostrils are placed quite .at the extremity of 
the nose, and are separated merely by a thin 



Proboscis Monkey (il'asalis larvalus). 

c.artil.age. Of what use the magnitude of its nose 
is to the .animal, is unknown. The N. inb.abits 
Borneo and neighbouring isl.auds. It is gregarious. 
It is an animal of about three feet iu height, if 
placed erect, a position it does not often assume. 
It c.an leap fifteen feet or more. Its fur is thick, 
not long, nor woolly; chestnut red, and in some 
parts golden yellow. 

NA^SCENT STATE, in Chemistiy. When an 
element or compound is liberated from some chemi- 
cal combination in which it had previously existed, 
the element or compound so libor.atod is .at the 
moment when it escapes said to bo in a nascent 
state ; and it is (/ten often capable of exerting far 
more jiowerful combining action with other bodies 
than it can exhibit when brought in contact with 
them a/ier it has been liberated. Arsenic and 
hydrogen will not directly combine if brought in 
contact "Until one another under ordinary circuin<' 
stances, but the application of Marsh’s test (see 
Ar.SENic) depends upon the direct union of the 
nascent hydrogen (liber.ated by the decomposition 
of the water) with the arsenic, giving rise to arseni- 
urettod hydrogen gas. Again, if hydrated protoxide 
of nickel (NiO,HO) he suspended in a solution of 
c.austic potash (KO.HO), it will undergo no change i 
if a current of oxygen g:is bo passed through the I 
solution ; but if .a current of chlorine be substituted j 
for the oxygen, the whole of the metallic protoxide i 
will be converted into the brown sesquioxidci 
303 


(NinOa), the resulting decomposition being shewn 
in the equation : 

ri,.,nd.ofx,oi,e 

2(Ni0,H0) -h Kb,HD + Cl = NijOj.SHo' + KCk 

This change arises from the action of the chlorine 
upon the potash, during which chloride of potassium 
(KCl) is formed, while the nascent oxygen whicli is 
liberated from the potash combines with the oxide 
of nickel. Again, cyanogen (C.,!!) and cliloyine do 
not enter directly into combination, but if cyanogen 
at tile instant that it is liberated from one of its 
compounds (as, for example, cyanide of mercury) 
comes ill contact with chlorine, the two combine ; 
and many other examples of similar action might be 
adduced. 

NA'SEBY, a parish and village of England, in 
the coimty of North.ampton, 12 miles north of the 
town of that name. Pop. (1871) 093. The battle 
of N., between Charles I. and the piirliiameutary 
army under Fairfax and Cromwell, took pl.ace here, 
Jime 14, 1045. It resulted in the total defeat of 
the royalists, the king being compelled to flee, 
after losing bis c.annon and baggage, and nearly 
5000 of Ins army as prisoners. 

NASH, Eicuard, better known by the name of 
Beau Nash, a fashionable clmracter of the last 
century, who attained to a very remarkable 
notoriety, was the son of a Welsh gentleman, and 
was born at Swansea, in Glamorganshire, October 18, 
1074 After studying at O.xfotd, bo held for some 
time a commission in the army, and subsequently 
took rooms in the Tcmidc, but the dissipations of 
I society had more .attraction for him than the 
pursuits of haw. He became a diner-out, a fre- 
quenter of good society, and contrived to support 
himself by gambling. But the gr.and turning-point 
m bb fortunes was his visit, in 1704, to Bath — then 
a favourite haunt of elegant invalids, and the scene 
of the g.ayest intrigues. N. undertook the manage- 
ment of the public halls, which he conducted with 
a splendour and decency never before witnessed. 
In this way lie came to acquire an imperial influence 
in the fashionable society of the place. It appears 
that lie was also distinguished by a species of 
sentimental benevolence. Ho played bard and 
successfully; yet if ho beard an individual sighing 
behind his chair : ‘ Good Heavens ! how haiipy 
w-ould that money make me,’ N. would thrust 
his own winnings into bis h.ands, with theatrical 
generosity, and exclaim : ‘ Go, and be happy.’ 
His own equipage at this period of his career was 
[ sumptuous. He used, we are told, to travel to 
Tunbridge in a post-obariot and six grays, with 
outriders, footmen, French-horns, and every other 
appendage of expensive parade. Ho is praised for 
the great care which he took of the morals of the 
young ladies who attended the Bath balls, always 
putting them on their guard against needy adven- 
turers — like himself. In his old age, Beau N. 
sank into poverty, and often felt the want of that 
charity which he himself had never refused. He 
died at Bath, February 3, l/lil, at the age of 87. 

NASH, John, an architect, was bom in London 
in 1752. H e underwent the usual course of train- 
ing for his profession, but after practising for a few 
years, withdrew from it, and entered into v-arious 
speculations by which ho lost considerable sums. 
Keturning to his profession, he met with great 
success, and in 1792 settled in London, where he 
speedily rose to eminence. On the strength of 
having obtained a patent in 1797 for improvements 
in tbo construction o’f the arches and piers of 
bridges, he was in the ha))it of claiming a great 
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part o£ tlie credit of introducing tlio use of cast- 
iron gii-ders. A large part of his time was occupied 
in designing and constructing mansion-houses for 
the nobility and gentry in England and Ireland, 
but he is chictly celebrated in connection with the 
great street improvements in London. From 
Eobruary 1S15, when he was appointed ‘architect, 
valuer, and agent to the Bo.ard of Woods and 
Eorests,’ down till ne.ar the end of his professional 
c.arecr, he was busily engaged in the planning of 
rontes, grouping of buddings, ami fixing of sites. 
•Kegcnt Street, IXaymarkct Theatre, Langham Place 
Church, and the terraces in llcgcnt’s Park, are 
spcciuiens of his designs. The Pavilion .at Brighton 
was another of his works. Ho retired from his 
profession in ISIil, and died M.ay 13, 1835. N., 

notwithstanding his many defects, possessed great 
power of cflectivo grouping, as is wcll_ shewn in 
his works. In the architecture of mansion-houses, 
the designing of ‘ interiors ’ was hia Jbrte. 

NA'SHUA, a manufacturing city of New Hamp- 
shire, U. S., at the junction of the Merrimack .and 
Nashua Ilivers. The falls of the latter afford water- 
power to six largo manufacturing companies, which 
have extensive cotton-mills, macliine-shops, &c. 
It has 10 churches, 3 banlts, 2 newspapers. Pop. 
(1870) 10,513. 

NA'SIIVILLE, a city, port of entry, and capital 
of Tennessee, U. S., on tho Cumberl.and Ilivcr, 
200 miles above tho Ohio, and a little north of 
the centre of tho state. Tho river is navigable 
by steam-boats of 1500 tons fifty miles above 
Nashville. Five raihv.ays connect it with a vast 
and fertile country. It is a handsome, wpll-built 
city, with a state-house, which cost a million of 
dollars ; court-house, 3 universitie.s, hospit.al, custom- 
liousc, theatre, penitentiary, free academy. Pro- 
testaut and Catholic orphan asylums, 31 churches, 
with numerous dad}', weekly, and montlily jmblica- 
tions. it has a large commerce, flour, saw, and 
planing mills, a largo cotton factory (with -100 looms 
and 13,810 spindles in 1875), manufactories of en- 
gines and machinery, &c. Tlie value of the whole- 
sale trade in 1873 was 51,201,570 dollars. Nc.ar 
the city .arc the Stato Lunatic Asyluin, and tho 
‘ Hennit.age,’ once the residence of President Jack- 
son. N. w.as occupied by tho Federal troops in 
1802, and here the Fedcr.al Gcner.al Thomas g.aincd a 
victory over General Hood. Pop. in 1870, 25,805. 

NA'SSAU, formerly a German duchy, now Wies- 
baden, a district of tho Prussian province of Hessc- 
Nassau, in -lO"* 50' — 00” 50' E. lat,, and 7“ 30’ — 8” 
45' E. long,, is bounded W. and S. by tho hlain and 
tho Kliine, tho Prussian-Ilhcnish jirovinccs, .aud 
the graml-duchy of llcs.se ; E, by the Hesso and 
Fr.ankfort territories ; and N. by Westphali.a. Arc.a, 
1802 square miles. Pop, \1S70) 032,807. Wiesbaden 
possesses very great jiliysical advantages. In its 
southern districts, nearly tho whole of its area is 
occupied by tho 'raunus hlountains, whoso highest 
point, tho Great Foldberg, attains an elevation of 
about 2750 feet. 'This range includes within its 
boundaries tho fertile v.alleys known as the Ilheing,au. 
Tho northern part of the district includes the barren 
highlands of tho Wcsterwald, whoso most consider- 
able pc.ak, the Salzburger Head, is nearly 2000 feet 
high. Besides tho Rhine and the Main, which .are 
the boundar}'-rivers, Wiesbaden is traversed from 
cast to west by tho Lahn, which becomes navigable 
.at AVeilburg, .and is augmented by tho confluence of 
numerous otlier streams, as tho Weil, Erabs, Aar, Dill, 
.and Elbe. The productiveness of tho soil is proved 
by tho cxoellont quality of tho numerous vegetable 
products, which include com, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
vogotablcs, and fruits, including gr,apcs, which 


j-icld some of the most highly esteemed Rhenish 
wines. Tho hills are well wooded, and abound with 
game of various kinds, and the rivers yield an 
abundance of fish and crustaceans. In the more 
mountainous districts, iron, lead, copper, and some 
silver are obtained, together with good building- 
stone, marble, and co.al; the chief mineral wealth 
is, however, derived from tho numerous springs, 
which, directly and indirectly, bring the goverriment 
a clear annual gain of more than 100,000 gulden, 
Tho most noted of these springs, of which there are 
more than 100, are Wiesbaden, AVeilbach, Langcn- 
Schwalbaoh, Schl.angenbad, Ems, Selters, and 
Geilnau, the majority of which were tho piroperty of 
the diikc. 

Wiesbaden, which is divided into 12 circles, 
has few towns of any commercial importance, but it 
bo.a3t3 of many fashionable watering-jflnces, which 
are annu.ally crowded with visitora from every part 
of the world. Of these, the most considerable are 
AVicsbaden (q. v.), the c.apital of tho district — pop. 
(1870) 35,403 — Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, Facliin- 
gen, Selters, and Geilnau. Hiiohst, an active little 
]>laco on the Main, is the only manufacturing town of 
the duchy, but a brisk trade is carried on at many 
sms'll ports on tho Rhino, hlain, and L.ahn, from 
whence tho mineral waters, wines, .and other natural 
produets of tho country are exported. The exports 
are wine — inoluding some of tho choicest lands, as 
Hochheimer, Johannisberger, RUdesheimer, Marko- 
brnnner, Asmannshilusor— mineral waters, corn, iron, 
mang.ancse, c.attle, &c. ; while tho imports embrace 
colonial products, manufactured goods, salt, jewel- 
lery, &o. 

N. had a represenbativo form of government, 
based on the constitution of 1814 ; and tho duke, 
wiio was .also a Connt-Pnlatine of the Rhino, Count 
of Sa}’n, Konigstcin, K.atzonellonbogen, and Dietz, 
&c., was assisted in tho government by a council of 
state, presided over by a prime-minister. Tho 
legislative assembly consisted of an upper chamber, 
composed of 24 rcprcsent.ativos, chosen for six years, 
.and a second chamber, chosen annually. More than 
one-third of the popnl.ation belonged to tho Catholic 
Church, which was uiTdcr tho ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of tho bishop of Limburg, who w.as assisted by 
a board of commissioners, located at Eltville, on 
tho Rhine ; .and excepting about 19,000 persons who 
belonged to tho Jewish and other persuasions, the 
remainder of tho people, including tho then reigning 
house, professed the ‘ evangelic.ar form of German 
Protestantism, and were comprehended in one 
episcopal see under tho bishop of AA^’icsbaden. 
Ample provisions were made in tho district for popu- 
l.ar education, in 'furtherance of which tliero were 
upw.ards of 700 elementary schools, with about 
1000 teachers, 10 normal schools, a gymnasium, 
v.ariou 5 training, theological, polytechnic, military, 
and other educ.ation.al institutions. In accordance 
with a treaty with Hanover, Gottingen constitutes 
the university for arts for AAnesbaden, which has also 
a Roman C.atholio theological faculty in conjunction 
with Hesse-Casscl at tho university of jMarburg. 
■AATcsbadon, which is tho principal se.at for all 
national institutions of literature, science, .and 
benevolence, has a good public libr.ary, containing 
CO, 000 volumes, a museum, &o. 

N. occupied, in conjunction with Brunswick, the 
thirteenth pl.-co in tho limited council of the diet, 
but it had two votes in the pknum, or full council. 
It furnished a contingent of 4279, with .a reserve of 
1833 men, to tho army of tho old confederation. 

The receipts, according to the budget of ISGG, 
were. 4,401,410 florins derived from tho crown 
domains and indirect taxes, and 317,935 florins 
from direct taxation, while tho e.xpeuditure was 
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c-'liTnatcd at 5,S04,07o florins. The n.itional dcht 
ct the close of ISGi rejirosented a c.apital of 6,038,300 
florins. Tiie diilcc, sviio was in possession of very 
extensive domains, ranked as one of the richest 
princes of (Germany. 

In tracing the history of N. to its earliest 
origin, we find tliat the districts now known by 
that name were anciontl 3 ’ occupied hj’ the Alemanni, 
and on ttio sul)jug.ation of the latter peoplo hj' the 
Tranks, became incorporated first with the Frankish, 
and next with the German empire. Among the 
various cliicfs who raised themselves to iivlepcndent 
power in tliis portion of the Franidsh territories, 
one of the most influential was Otto of Lanrenbnrg, 
brother of King Conrad L, who became the founder 
of two distinct lines of princes. The heads of these 
lines were tVaham and Otto, the sons of Count 
Henry I., who, in 1255, di\ndcd the land between 
them. IVairara II., the elder, was the progenitor ot 
the house of Laurenburg, u’hich, towards the close 
of tlie 12th c., assumed its present name of N. from 
the name of its chief stronghold ; while Otto, the 
younger, by his marriage with the heiress of Geldcrs, 
founded the lino of N.assau-Goldcrs, whose last 
male representative died in 1423, but avhich still 
cun-ives through a female branch, in the family 
now occupj-ing the throne of the Netherlands. This 
jimior branch of the house of Nass.au, bj’ inheritance 
from a collater.al representative, acquired possession, 
in 1544. of the principalitj’ of Orange ; and since 
that period, the representatives of the Otto lino 
liave been known as Trinces of Or,ango (q. v.). 
Tile W'alram line, which in 1202 gave an emperor 
to German}', in the person of Adolf of N., was 
suhdirided by the descendants of th.at prince into 
several branches, until, by the successive extinc- 
tion of the other lines, the Nassau-lVeilburg family, 
which at present reigns over the duchy, was left, 
in 1810, the sole heir and ropre3ent.ativc of 
the IValram d}'nasty in Germany. N. had been I 
declared a duchy in ISOG, and in 1817 the reigning 
Hake W'illiam granted a new constitution; but 
durintr the first sittings of the assembly, dissensions 
arose between the ducal government and the repre- 
sentatives, the former having attempted to cskahlish 
the proposition tliat the diic.al domains were the 
unconditioLal property of the royal honse, and th.at 
all the expenses of the state avouhi consequently 
have to be met by taxation. 

This proved a fruitful source of dissension 
between the duke and his peoplo, and the opposition 
and discontent to avhich it gave rise, were not finally 
allayed till 1834, avhon a more liberal ministry, 
■under Count 'Walderdorff, aucceedod the unpopular 
c.ahinct svhieh had hitherto directed public affairs. 
Concessions were made by the ducal government, 
which met the Tcquirements of the chambers, and 
a satisfactory compromise avas effooted in reg.ard to 
the crown revenues. In 1836, N. joined the German 
Zoll- Verfin, and subsegnently to that period, it h.as 
continued to ada'anco in material prosperity. The 
reigning Duke Adolphus William, who succeeded 
his father, Duke William, in 1839, sheaved the sarao 
conserv.ative tendencies as his predecessor. -Tho 
revolutionar}' cri.si3 of 1843 found tho people, who 
had been harassed by over-government and by a 
jealous dread of liberal sentiments, ripe for insurroc- 
tinn. Tho peasantry rose cn masse in the rural 
districts, and roa'enged themselves for tho severity 
of the g.ainc-laai-s and other obnoxious restrictions, 
by perjietrating tho most wanton destruction of 
game and avood in tho forests belonging to the 
croavn and nobility. These disorders were speedily 
put down by the aid of federal troops, hut notavith- 
standing the concessions made by tlie government, 
the relations betaveon tho people and their ruler 


continued for many years to ho uns-atisfactoty. For 
the events aadiich led to the incorporation of Nassau 
aa-ith Fnissia, see Gemiakv in Sopi>., Voi. X. 

NASSAU, the c.apital of New Providence, the 
principal of the Bahamas (q. v.), is pleasantly sitii- 
.ated on the face of a hill, in lat. 25° 5' N., long. 
71° 21' W. Bop. 7000. The town is aa'ell laid out, 
has sca'eral handsome public buildings, and an 
excellent harbour. The climate is very salubrious, 
and N. is a great resort of invalids from the north, 
N. exports cotton, pimento, and salt. In 1872, 382 
a-esscls, of 39,054 tons, entered and cleared tho port. 
The value of the imports was £182,316 ; of the ex- 
ports, £289,291. During the civil war in the United 
States, it became notorious in connection with the 
hloekadc-runners. 

NASTU'ETIUM. See Chess and Teop-eolum. 

NATA'L. The region now forming the colony 
ot Natal derives its name from its being discovered 
by the Portuguese on Cliristnias-day 1497. It was 
visited about 1S22 by several white traders from 
tho Cape, who found the country in possession 
of the Zulu chief Chaka, who ruled in a most 
.sanguinary manner over all tho tribes, from the 
Umzimculii to the St Lucia Eivcr, Ho was killed 
and succeeded by his brother Dingaan in 1833, but 
the latter having treaclioronsly murdered a party of 
emigrant Dutch Boers, who had paid him a friendly 
visit by iHviUtion to buy land, he was attacked 
and linally destroyed by tho Boers, who at that 
time had emigrated from tke Capo Colony in large 
mimbers, and who made his brother Panda para- 
mount chief in his stead, and then settled them- 
selves down in the country as his lords and masters. 
The British government, however, now interfered, 
and after a severe struggle on the part of the Boers, 
tho country was formally proclaimed a British 
colony on tho 12th May 1843, since which time it 
has progressed very satisfactorily. In 1850, it was 
erected into a distinct and separate colony, free 
from the control of the governor of tho Cape. Tho 
attention of onr colonial ollice has recently boon 
called to tho relations between the European and 
native ])opiil.ation of N., by the case of Langali- 
balclc, a Zulu chieftain, who on slight grounds of 
suspicion, was treated very summarily by tho 
coloni.al government, some of his peoplo slain, and 
himself banished. I’he coloni.d secretary informed 
the government of the colony that tlieir proceedings 
were illegal, and in 1875 Sir Garnet ^^'olseloy was 
despatched to N. as tcmpor.ary governor, and passed a 
Beform Bill likely to secure a more satisfaotoiy state 
of affairs in regard to the position of tho two races. 

The colony of N. looks out on the Indian 
Ocean, being situated on the S E. coast of Africa, 
about 800 m. E.N.E. of the Cape of Good Hope, 
between tho 29tli and 31st p.aiallels of south latitude. 
Its N.E. boundary is the Tugela or Buffalo Riv^ 
which divides it from Zululand, and its .S.\^ 
boundary is the Umziincniu and Umtamouna Eivers, 
separating it from Kaffraria proper. A lofty and 
rugged range of mountains called tlie Quathlamha, 
or Drachenberg, divides it from the Free St.ate and 
Basiitulnnd, and it contains a well-defined area of 
about 18,750 square miles. 

These mountains are composed of a confused 
mass of granite, gneiss, sandstone, basaltic veins, 
and shale, and present both the flat top and 
serrated summits of the chain, of which they are a 
continuation, so well known in tho Cape Colony as 
the Sneeuwherg and Stormhergon. About lat. 28° 
30', these mountains seem to reach their culminating- 
poiiit, and probably attain a height of 10,000 feet, 
forming a summit line of watershed, fiom which 
flow to all points of the compass the waters of the 
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Orange, Umzimvooljo, Vaal, Tugela, and other largo 
South .Mrioan streams. Towards the co.ast, these 
mountains present a scarped and .almost inaccessible 
face ; towards the interior, however, they gradn.ally 
die away into the immense rolling jdains of the Free 
State. Many offshoots from tliese mountains tra- 
verse the colony, dividing it into a scries of steps 
or plate.aux, gradually rising from the coast region 
to the foot ol the mountains, and forming' so many 
zones of natural productions. 

The coast region, extending about 25 miles inland, 
is highly fertile, and has a climate almost tropic.al, 
though perfectly healthy. Sug.ar, coffee, indigo, 
arrowroot, ginger, tobacco, and cotton thrive 
amazingly, and the pine-apple ripens in the open 
•air with very little cultivation. The midland terrace 
is more fit for the cereals and usual European crops ; 
while on the higher plateau, along the foot of the 
mountains, are immense tracts of the finest pas- 
turage for cattle and sheep. 

The climate is very salubrious ; the thermometer 
ranges between 90’ and 3S’, but the heat, even in 
summer, is seldom oppressive. The mean annual 
tcinjieraturo at Pietermaritzburg, the c.apit.al, is 
G4° 71'. 'Pile winter begins in April and ends in 
September ; the average number of rainy days 
being 13. In the summer seasou the thunder-storms 
arc very frequent and severe. The annual r.ainf.all 
on the coast is about 35 inches. Inland, it v.arie 3 a 
good deal in different districts, .and is gre.atcst in 
summer. Tlio south-east is tlie jircvailing wind 
here in the summer months, as m the C.apc Colony. 
Occasionally the sirocco or hot wind from the 
north-west is felt, which goncr.ally terminates in a 
thunder-storm. 

N. lias but one harbour on its coast, and that is 
D’Urb.an, or Port Nat.al, in lat. 29° 53'. It is com- 
Jiletcly laiidlocheci, but a bar prevents vessels above 
a certain toiin.ago from entering. There is, however, 
generally a depth of water on it v.arj’ing from 9 to 
IS foot. There is secure holding-ground m the outer 
anchorage. 'Pho harbour of U’Urb.an is of grc.at 
importance to X., as it is the only one worthy of 
the name on the .south-c.ast coast, hlaiiy extensive 
engineering operations have been carried on with 
the purpose of improving the hai'bour and increasing 
the depth of water at the entrance. The princip.al 
rivere arc the Tugela or Buffalo, the Umcomanzi, 
Umgani, and Uinzimciilu ; hko the m.ajority of 
South African rivers, they are of no use for 
qiurposes of inland navigation ; but their streams 
are pcrinancnt, and often available for irrigating 
purposes, thus giving X. in one vety' essential point 
a decided suiicriority over the Cape Colony. 

Coal, copper-ore, iron, and other miiicr-als are 
found in several places, and there is no doubt that, 
when the great mountain-range is jiropcrly explored, 
it will be found very rich in mineral we.alth. Largo 
forests of valuable timber .abound in the Idoofs of 
all the mountain-ranges, and many tracts .along the 
coast are also avell avooded. N. is divided into the 
following counties : D’Urban, Victoria, Alcx.andra, 
and Alfred on the coast region; Pietermaritzburg, 
Umcomanzi, and Umroti, centr.al ; .and Klip llivcr 
and AVeenen at foot of the mountains. 'Plic c.apital 
is Pietermaritzburg, avith about GSOO inhabitants, on 
a tributary of the Umgani Ilia'or, about 50 miles 
inland. It possesses a largo nulit.ary establishment, 
and mail}' siibst-antial public buildings. Its name is 
a compound of the Christian name of Pieter llieticf, 
and the surname of Cert Maritz, tavo celebrated 
leaders of the emigrant Boors aadio aa'erc murdered 
by Dingaan. U’Urban, or Port N.atal, is .also a 
very flourishing toum, having a railn'.ay connecting 
the laiidiiig-placo at Point Natal avith the toavn, and 
a population of (1872) C27G. It has 2 neaa'spapers, 
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and several banks and other public institutions. 
A'erulam, AVeenen, Richmond, Newcastle, and Lady- 
smith are also flourishing toavns, and several other 
iicaa- villages have' been recently formed. 

N. is governed by a lieutenant-governor, aided by 
a Icgislatia-e eouncil, consisting of thirteen members 
appointed by the colonial office, and fifteen elected 
by the constituencies into avhioh the colony is 
dia'ided. Slunicipal institutions have been granted 
to the principal toaams. It forms the diocese of a 
colonial bishop, and many stations of the AVesleyan, 
American, Noraa-ogian, and Berlin missions exist. 
Educ.ation is rcceia’ing much attention, and schools 
are multiplying. 

There .are no practicable roads across the moun- 
toins, o.xcept the £>o Beer and Beziiidenhout Passes, 
aa-liioh lead by a a’ery circuitous route across the 
Prep State to the Cape Colony. The numerous 
rajiid strc.ams which run from the mountains render 
internal comraunic.atiou often very diflicnlt, .and fcaa’’ 
of them have as yet been bridged oa'cr. 

The principal articles of export from N. are wool, 
sug.ar, ivorj-j and hides. The value of wool exported 
to Great Britain in 1S75 was £514,310, representing 
a weight of wool of 8,328,524 lbs. The total v.alue 
of e.xports was £985,095 in 1875, and is .annually 
increasing. The exports comprise horses, ivory, sugar, 
coffee, arrowroot, wool, hides, fciatliers, molasses, 
.and rhinoceros horns. The value of imports in 1875 
w.as £1,2GS,920. The revenue of the colony in 1875 
avas .£200,271, princip.ally raised from custom-duties, 
transfer dues, and t.axes on native huts, &e. In 
1843, the v.alue of imports avas £11,712, that of 
exports .£1201, avhilo the revenue avas only £12,000. 
N. productions avere a'ory rcspcotably roprosontecl 
in the Great E.xliibition of 1802, and formed one of 
the most interesting of all our colonial compart- 
ments, The population of N. consists of the original 
Dutcli emigrant Boers, avho remained in the country 
after it became a British colony ; of English and 
German settlers ; and the remains of the brolcen 
Zulu tribes, avho originally possessed the country ; 
and numbered, in 1874, 301,247, of aa-hom .about 
20,000 avero Europeans. The natives are the most 
docile and industrious of all the Kaffir races, and, 
aa-lien properly managed, make excellent sera'ants. 

The total tonnage of the a'essels that entered and 
cle.arcd the port of N. in 1873 avas 100,730 tons, of 
aadiich 88,192 avero British. The, discovery of 
diamond-fields on the Yaal River is an event in 
which the colony is deeply concerned. 

The largo animals are gradually disappe.aring, 
although elephants arc still occasionally mot aadth in 
the dense bush of the coast region. Lions, leopards, 
aamla;cs, and liy.Tnas still hang on the outskirts of 
civilisation. 'The smaller antelopes are plentiful, 
and alligators are met with in nearly all the rivers 
north-cast of the Umzimculii. N., besides sevenal 
jioisonous snakes, produces a small species of boa, 
which sometimes attains a length of 10 feet The 
hippopotamus is still found near the mouths of the 
rivers on the eastern frontier. 

The botany of this region resembles that of 'Kaf- 
fr.aria proper, .although generally of a more tropical 
character. All the timber-trees of the Cape Colony 
are found here, besides many new ones. 'Tlie climate 
of the coast region, however, is too w.arm for the 
grape, at le.ast for tho purpose of wine-making. 

Mann’s Afii/nZ (1809) ; Hall's Noiif/i Ayla'caii Geog- 
raphy ; jYatal Almanac (1875) ; Silver’s llandbooh 
to S. Africa; hlann’s map of Natal (1870). 

NATAL, or RIO GRANDE DO NORTE, a 
fortified seaport of Brazil, capital of tho province 
of Rio Gr.andc do Norte, and built on low lands 
about three miles from tho mouth of the river 
of that name, 100 m. N. of Parahiba. Pop. 10,000. 
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I yATAI;, JoniT 'WiLMAJi CoLEsso, D.D., Bisnor 
OF, ,1 liivine of the CImrch of EaglantJ, was bom in 
j ]S14, and educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
I '.There ho graduated as Second Wrangler and Smith’s 
I rrizeman m 1S3G, From 183S to 1S42, he rras one 
j f'f the masters of Uarrou’ School, and for the next 
I four j-c.ars, tutor of St John’s College. In 184G, he 
1 tvas appointed rector of Eomcett St hlary, in the 
county of Norfolk, and in 1854, first Bishop of N., 
I South Afric.i. The ivorks by -n-hieh he \cas, until 
I recently, most t7idel3’ knotvn tvere his two treatises 
on Algebra and Arithmetic. The treatisfe'on Algebra 
was first published in 1849, and that on Arithmetic 
in 18.5.3. They soon acquired great popiUaritj', and 
have been adopted as text-books in many of the 
mincipal schogls and colleges in Great Britain. 
He has also published other educational works. 
He first attracted public notice, horvever, by the 
dedication of a volume of Sermons to the Rev. 
Sir Maurice (q. v.), at the moment when that 
gentlem.an was in disgrace with the ‘orthodox’ 
section of the religious world. His affection and 
respect for Mr hlaurice were further shewn by 
his edition of the Communion Service, with Selections 
from Writings of the Rev, F. D. Maurice (1855). 
In the same year appeared his Ten Weelcs in 
Jf atal ; in 1861, his Translation of the Epistle to 
the Romans, commented on from a Missionary Point 
of View ; and A Letter to his Grace the ArMishop 
of Canterlmru, upon the Question of the Proper 
Treatment of Cases of Polygamy, as found already 
existing in Converts from Heathenism, in which he 
recommends, on groiuids both of reason and Scrip- 
ture, that converts to Christianity, already possessing 
nevcral wives, should not be forced to put them afi 
aw.aj', o.xcept one. Ho admits that monogamy is 
most in harmony -with the genius of Christianity, 
but ryould enforce it only in the case of those who 
married after their conversion. The outcry raised by 
Ills jjrofessional brethren against the Letter was 
sufficiently loud, but it was nothing to the tempest 
of disapprobation that burst forth in the following 
year (1862), when he published The Pentateuch and 
Rook of Joshua Critically Examined, in w'hich he 
endeavoured to prove that, as they stand, these 
books arc not the products either of the age to 
which they are usually assigned, or of the authors 
whose names they bear; and that they are not 
entirely historical, but in many most important 
.passages are overlaid with legendary, mythical, and 
.symbolical incidents. Part Vl. of this work was 
puljlished in 1872. The Bishop of C.ape Torvn, the 
metropolitan bishop, declared Colenso deposed from 
his see ; but on an appeal to the Privy Council in 
1SG5, the deposition was pronounced nidi and void. 
In 1874, Colenso visited England to plead the 
cause of Langalib.alele (see Natal). Other worlcs by 
the bishop are Hatal Sermons (1866); and Lectures on 
the Pentateuch and the Moahite Stone (2d ed., 1873). 

NA'TANT. SeeNATAUT. 

NATATO'EES (Lat. swimmers), the name given 
byllliger, and many other ornithologists, to the 
order of birds called Palmipedes (q. v.) by (luvier. 

NA'TCHEZ, a city and port of entry in Missis- 
sippi, IJ.S., on the east bank of the hlississippi 
River, 280 miles north of New Orleans. It is 
finely situated on the bluff, 150 feet high, which 
here forms the banlr of the river. A portion of 
the town at the bottom of the bluff is called 
Natchez-under-the-HUl, and was formerly the resort 
of - the river gamblers, pirates, and other des- 
per.ato char-acters. The city has eight churches, a 
court-house, jail. United States hlarine Hospital, 
a daily .and two weekly papers. It is the shipping 
port of a large and fertile cotton district, and has 


steam-bo.at connections with the whole hlississippi 
valley. N., which derives its name from a noted 
tribe of Indians, was settled by the French in 171G, 
and destroyed by the Indians in 1729, who were 
subsequently defeated, and banished to the West 
Indies. Pop. in 1870, 9057. 

NATION (Lat. natio, from naius, born), a word 
used in two distinct senses. 1. A state or inde- 
pendent society united by common political institu- 
tions ; 2. An aggregate mass of persons connected 
by ties of blood and lineage, and sometimes of 
han.guage. The modem dogma of nationalism, as 
maintained by a class of continental politicians, 
starts from an assumption that a nation in the 
latter sense ought necessarily to be also a nation 
in the former, and endeavours to assign limits to 
the several races of Europe, with the view of 
erecting each into a distinct state, separated from 
other states or nationalities. The extreme politicians 
of the national school seem to consider the supposed 
rights of nationahties as paramount even to the 
obligations of treaties, and the political conjunction 
of one nationality with another is looked on by 
them as an adequate ground for a revolt or separa- 
tion, apart altogether from the question whether the 
nationality is well or ill governed. In point of fact, 
the different races in Europe are so commingled, 
that any reconstruction of the political map of 
Europe, on ethnological principles, would be impos- 
sible, CTcn if desirable. The blood of nine-tenths of 
Europe has been mixed within the historical period. 
The test of language, on which nationality has some- 
times been based, is a deceptive one, in so far as it 
is indefinite and perpetually fluctuating. The people 
on the frontier between two races, as in tlie South 
Tyrol, generally speak two languages. Then we 
have dialects, like the Walloon, the Grodnerisch of 
the Tyrol, and the Romansch of the Grisons — as also 
the Breton, Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish languages, which 
could hardly be made the basis of independent com- 
munities. The wellbeing of the people governed is 
properly the end of all government, and it has 
practically not been alw.ays found that a state is 
better governed when it consists of one race only, 
than when it includes an aggregate of races. Highly 
diversified nationalities may be united in one political 
system, provided only that the government respects 
and consults the peculiarities of the several races, 
and does not attempt to force the usages, habits, or 
language of one on the rest. See Ethnology. 

N.ATIONAL CONVENTION, an assembly of 
deputies of the people, which assumed the whole 
government of France on the overthrow of the 
throne in 1792. When the National Assembly (see 
Assembly, National) had decreed the suspension 
of the lung, 10th August 1792, it appointed the 
election of the N. C., which commenced its sittings 
21st September. Its first act was to declare France 
a republic, 25th September. Upon this followed .tho 
trial and condemnation of the king. Through the 
support of excited mobs, the extreme .Tacobin party 
became predominant in the Convention ; where, 
from the elevated seats on which its members sat, it 
received the name of the Mountain party. The Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal was established ; the chief admin- 
istration '-f affairs was intrusted to the Committee 
of Public Safety, which exercised the most despotic 
powers. The Girondists (q. v.), at first a powerful 
party in the Convention, were destroyed, many of them 
perishing by the guillotine ; and a new constitution, 
thoroughly democratic, was adopted, 10th August 
1793 ; but its operation was suspended until peace 
should be restored. Meanwhile, the actual riders 
of the country displayed marvellous energy ; almost 
a million of citizens being placed under arms, and 
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immensB provision o£ all warlike stores made by 
means o£ requisitions. They also proceeded with 
merciless severity against their political opponents, 
dealing tvith them as traitors ; hundreds of thou- 
sands were thrown into prison, and the number who 
died by the guillotine increased daily both in P.aris 
and throughout France. The N. C. itself latterly 
became subject to the dictatorial power x>£ Eobes- 
pierre ; many of its members were guillotined within 
a few weeks ; and independent opinion was no • 
longer expressed. The overthrow of Eobespierre 
was followed by a great reaction ; tho Jacobins 
were suppressed ; and finally, the N. C., after con- 
cluding peace with Prussia and Spain, dissolved 
itself 2Gth October 1705 (4th Bmmaire of the year 
rV.), leaving to tho nation a new constitution, 
which placed tho govenunent in tho hands of a 
Directory (q. v.). 

NATIONAL COVENANT. See Covexakt. 

NATIONAL DEBT. See Debt, Natiokai.. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. The general 
subject of Education has been already treated under 
that head. By the term ‘National Education’ 
is understood (1) tho means taken by tho body of 
any nation, cither through the state or other org.ani- 
sations, for educating the people; (2) the objects 
which tho nation ought to place before itself in its 
educational measures. These questions involve the 
whole inner and outer history of education, and arc 
far too large and important to bo capable of such 
treatment hero as would convey accurate notions to 
the reader. All wo can do is to glance slightly 
at tho historj' of tho two branches mto which the 
subject divides itself. Among ancient n.ations, and 
among not a few nations now existing, education 
in any definite sense did not, and docs not, exist 
for tho masses of tho people. The children grow 
up in reflective or unrcfloctivo imitation of their 
fathers. But at all times, nations which have quite 
emerged from tho savage state, have had some 
more or less organised scheme of education for tho 
leisured and governing classes. Tiio purpose kept 
in view in such education h.as been to fit tho 
pupils to discharge certain duties of avar or govern- 
ment. In addition to this, the priesthood had tho 
cduc.ation which their traditionary hjanns, laws, 
and customs afTordeih That man ns such, apart 
from .any special practical ends, should be edu- 
cated, was an idea late of being recognised, and 
occurred first to tho Greeks, to whom tho world 
owes BO much. But neither among them nor then' 
imitators, tho Eomans, was the education of the 
masses of the people ever contemplated. Education, 
properly bo called, was confined to n few. In the 
centuries which Biicccedcd the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, tho church was the great educating body — 
training those intended for tho Eorricc of the nltar, 
not only in Christian doctrine, but in all tho learn- 
ing of the past. This, at least, was tho general 
tendency of education in tho church. But it was 
not till tho Eeformation in tho 16th c. that 
learning, oven to tho limited extent of reading and 
wwiting, was considered a worthy object of pursviit 
by any save those who, in some form or other, were 
destined to bo dr.awn within tho clerical ranks. 
Tho Eeformation introduced tho idea of educating 
tho masses of tho people — tho leaders of this move- 
ment being, no doubt, forced to this conclusion by 
tho necessity which their view of man’s personal 
rcligioiu) obligations imposed on them. It was 
manifestly a corollary from the position they took 
up that even/ man’s intellect should bo bo trained 
as to bo able to read, and inquire, and think for 
itself. It was only very slowly that bo lar^o a con- 
ception of tho sjjhcro of education could bo given 


eflect to. Gradually, however, popular schools 
arose in many parts of the continent of Europe, 
especially in Germany, and the number of gymnasia 
or grammar-schools was, during the same period, 
increased. In Scotland, so early as 1G9G, the 
government took up the matter, and ordained that 
there should be a school as well as a church in every 
parish, at the same time providing for their main- 
tenance by a tax on laud, and for tiioir manauement- 
by putting them under a certain number of those 
who paid the tax conjoined with the minister of' 
the parish — all being subject to tho presbyteries- 
withm whose bounds they were situated. The 
example of Scotland cannot be said to have been 
followed on anything like a national scale by any 
country till after, tho French Eovolution had ex- 
hausted itself. Since IGlSj tho distinguishing idea 
of government administration maybe said to he the 
necessity of edue.ating the people, and all the people 
— even the outcast and the criminal. During the 
last fifty ye.ars, all tho German states, and more 
especially Prussia and Saxonjg have developed 
excellent national systems of education, and France 
has followed their example. Eussia and tho 
now Kingdom of It.aly are also now organising 
primary instruction ; and at the same time, as in 
all European countries, they aro making provision 
for tho instruction and professional training of 
the teachers in Nortnal Schools (q. v.). The schools 
for instructing tho middle classes, and grammar- 
Bchools (French, hjcCcs; Gorman, gymnasiums), whoso 
object is to prepare pupils for the universities, have 
received increased attention. JJniversitics them- 
Bclvcs, too, have been further developed, their cum- 
culums extended in range, their objects elevated, 
and their number increased. 

To return to primary instruction. In England 
there was no nation.al system, properly so called, 
before 1870, but voluntary efforts were largely aided 
by the state in the form of Privy Council gyants. 
These grants were .also extended to ScoHancl, ns it 
became ncecss.ary to supplement tho parochial schools 
there, owing to tho increase of population. Tho 
principal conditions on which these grants were made 
were, that they were only to supplement loc,al efforts, 
that the scliools should jiass .a satisfactory examina- 
tion before a government inspector, nnd_ that the 
Bible bo read in them. As much nddition.al reh- 
gions instruction might bo given as thc school- 
man.agcrs ple.ascd, but no schools were admitted to • 
Privy' Council aid from which the Bible was ex- 
cluded. Under the Btimulus afforded by these grants, 
tho educational avants of England were, after 1S39, 
to a great extent supplied ; but many districts were 
left unprovided with Bchools, and many more very 
badly supplied. In 1S70, an important measure, 
entitled ‘An Act to provide for Public Elementary 
Education in England nnd W.ales,’ w-as passed by 
parliament, according to which it is enacted that 
'tlicro shall bo provided for every school district a . 
suincicnt amount of accommodation in public ele- 
mentary schools available for all tho children , resi- 
dent in such district, for whoso elementary educa- 
tion efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise 
made.’ It is enacted further, that .all children 
attending these schools whoso parents are unable, 
from poverty, to p.ay any'thing towards their cduc.a- 
tion, shall bo admitted free, nnd tho expenses so 
incurred be discharged from local rates. The new 
Bchools aro placed in each district under ‘school- 
boards * invested w'ith great powers — among others, 
that of compelling parents to send their children to 
school An act in most respects similar to the 
above was passed in 1872 for Scotland, whose edu- 
cational wants had previously been well supplied. 

In Ireland, 'a national system instituted and. 
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' l)j’ tie state exists, and one of its main 

fcatnro- is tie separation of tie .religions from tie 
j S"eniar ("aciing — at least in tieory. Tie extent to 
I arii'-ii tiis principle has icon encroacied upon in 
tie c mrse of avorking out tie scieme, is not accur- 
j au'd” knov.-n, iut is wortiy of special inquiry. 

lu tie Britisi colonies, as in tie United States of 
America, adequate state sj’stems of education iave 
keen proadded on tie basis of tie secular principle. 
S(>' tie artielc-i laATioN.ai, Education, in Sum., 
\'ol. X. ; and Piiia'Y Council, Gosijiiitix or, ok 
UDUc.moK. 

UATTOU All GUAItU, an armed organisation of 
tie iniabit.auts of toaaais for local defence, differs 
fioin tie Britisi Jlilitia and Volunteers, in that it 
is at lie disposal of tie respective municipalities 
ratier than of tie oroavn, From tiis ciroumstance, 
tic National Guard ias alavays been an eminently 
democratic force, dependent on tie approbation of 
tie multitude, poiverful -wheu aiding a revolt, but 
impotent against disturbers of tranquillity. Italy, 
Greece, and sqme oticr nations, have at times 
maintained tiis civic force : but tic country ii'iere 
it arose, and ivienoe it ias derived its historic fame, 
is Eranco. Eor a description of tie celebrated 
Ercnci National Guard, see Gaedes Suisses. 

HATIVE, a term much employed in Mineralogy 
to designate substances found as minerals, 'which 
arc also, and most of them more abundantly, obtained 
from other minerals by ciomic.al processes. Thus 
Bilimr found pure, or nearly so, is called Native Silver, 
whilst almost all the silver used in tie world is 
procured from ores in wiici it exists variously 
combined. The term native is more commonly 
applied to tie metals than to any other substances. 

IfA'TIlON, or TItONA, is a term which is 
employed in commerce to designate an impure 
sesquic.arbonate of soda (2NaO,HO,.‘5COs + SAq), 
wiioh alwaj^s contains sidpiate of soda aiicl chloride 
of sodium. It is obtained from tie margins of lakes 
in Egypt, Siberia, Tibet, &o., and from tie borders 
of tie Blpok and Caspian Seas. 

UATKOK BAKES. Natron was one of the 
BuistanceT employed, at an early period, by the 
ancient, Egyptians for tie embalming of tie mum- 
mies. It was called hesmen by tie ancient Egyptians, 
and, together with the lakes from whence it was 
derived, is mentioned in texts of tie 12ti dynasty, 
35. c. 1800 circa. These lakes are in tie vicinity of 
Z.akeek, a villaga lying west of tie Damietta branch 
of tie Nile, south of tie Lake Mareotis and Alex- 
andria. The lakes, eight in number, are below tie 
level of tie sea, and the natron is obtained by 
evaporation, tie best c.alled sallanee, or royal, being 
oryst.allised almost pure. The locality is also 
renowned for four monasteries, Deyr Suriani, St 
Maiarius, Amia Bisioi, Deyr Baramoos, containing 
libraries of Arabic, Coptic, and Syriac MSS., many 
of which obtained by Archdeacon Tattam, and other 
travellers, iave enriched the national collections 
with Syriac MSS. of groat interest relating to 
theology and ecclesiastical history. Their present 
population is about 300, but in the time of St 
Pachomius, 5000 anchorets dwelt here. 

Lepsius, Todt. Taf. vii. c. 17, 1. 17; Wilkinson, 
Mod. Egypt, I 3S2; Brugsch, lYanderung naeft 
Natron Kldstern (12mo, Berk 1855). 

NATTERJACK. See Toad. 

NATU'NA ISLANDS, The, lie to the north-west 
of Borneo, between 2' 28' and 4° 50' N. lat., and 
10,^ 57' and 108“ 15' E. long. They are densely 
wo'.'ded and mountainous, Ranay, on Great Natuna, 
rising to a height of 3500 feet. The largest of the 


ishands is about COO square miles. Pop. of the 
wliole about 1300, who gi'ow rice, maize, sago, cocoa- 
nuts, &c., and exchange the produce of their fishings, 
their sago and cocoa-nut oil, for rice, iron, and 
cottons, at the European settlements on the Strait 
of Malacca. 

NATURAL, in Music, a note belonging to the 
diatonic scale of C, and neither elevated by a sharp 
nor depressed by a flat. When a note has been so 
clev.ated or depressed, the natural sign prefixed 
to it on its recurrence restores it to its place on 
the scale. When music i=i written on a key with 
a signature of sharps or flats, it is the olfice of the 
natural sign to counteract the signature as regards 
the note to which it is prefixed. 

NATURAL HISTORY, in the widest sense, 
includes all natural science, and has the whole of 
creation for its subject. In this sense tbe term 
was employed by the philosophers of antiquity. 
But it is now limited to those branches of science 
which relate to the crust of the earth and its 
productions. Of these, geology and mineralogy have 
for their subject inorganic portions of creation; 
botany and zoology, the vanous branches of which 
are often pursued as separate sciences, with physio- 
logy. l50'’e for their subject organised creatures. 
Natural history takes cognizance of the productions 
of nature, and of their relations to each other, with 
all the changes on the face of the earth, and all the 
jihenomena of life, both animal and vegetable. It 
derives assistance from other scio.ioes, particularly 
chemistry and natural pliilosophy ; and some of the 
branches of chemistry may also be regarded as 
branches of natural history. When man himself is 
considered as a subject of scientific study, psycho- 
logy must be added to the branches of natural 
history, but in the term as commonly employed 
this can scarcely be said to be included. 

In every department of natural history, classifi- 
cation is of the utmost importance, and scarcely 
less important is a scientific nomenclature suited 
to the classification. The subjects of study are so 
incalculably numerous, that an arrangement of them 
in weU-defined groups is necessary to any consider- 
able attainment m the knowledge of them ; and it 
is only by systems of classification which arrange 
smaller groups in larger, and these in larger and 
larger agam, that natural history lias been brought 
■to its present state. The very division of natural 
history into different sciences is a result of such a 
classification, and implies a recognition of the largest 
and highest groups. It is not always in the estab- 
lishment of these groups that the greatest difficulty 
is experienced. The primary distinction of all the 
subjects of natural history into organised and 
unorganised, or into those having life aud those not 
having life, presents itself very readily to every 
mind. And equally natural and necessary is the 
distinction of organised beings into Plants and 
Animals, however difficult it has been found to dfaw 
the precise limit between the lowest of plants aud 
the lowest of animals. Another distinction readily 
presents itself to the student of living beings, in the 
kinds which retain the same characters from one 
generation to another. But here arises one of the 
most important of aU the questions of natural 
history, what a species is, and how it differs from a 
variety. Eor this we refer to the article Seecies. 
But much difference of opinion as there is on this 
point, the common and long-prevalent notion may 
be assumed, as suitable enough for guidance in all 
that relates to classification, 'that those are distinct 
species which cannot by any change of oircumstances 
— or, let it be said, by any ordinary change of 
circumstances, and ivithin any moderate period of 
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time — bo so modified as to be transmuted one into 
anotber, Tvliilst those are only varieties ot which the 
modification and transmutation can be thus cflccted. 
Thus, in botany, Brassica oleracca is a species, of 
which kale, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Bmscels 
sprouts, &o., are varieties. Species, grouped together, 
according to their natural affinities, form yenem ; 
hut a yemts docs not necessarily consist of more 
species than one; for, whilst some contain hundreds 
of species, others, apparently very distinct, contain 
only one .as j'ot known to naturalists. The distinc- 
tions by avliioh genera are separated aro of course 
arbitrary, and arc admitted to be so 1)3’ those who 
den.v tliat the distinctions between species arc 
arbitr.ar.v, or that there is 0113' uncertamt3’ about 
them but what arises from the imjierfcction ot our 
knowledge ; for, at present, it must be admitted on 
all hands, that tbo uncertainty is in inmimerable 


existence ot a Supremo Being, and that a logical 
demonstration ot such existence is impossible, and 
has alw.a3’3 broken down. - This view is held, for 
example, both by atheists like David Hume, and 
by the new Scoto-Oxonian school of metaph3'sioians, 
of whom the principal representative is Mr IMansel. 
The standard Bnglish work on the subject has long 
been Palcy’s Natural 'fhcoloyy (Lond. 1802 ; now 
edition 113' Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, 
1 S 3 G). The Bridgewater and Burnett Treatises are 
also contributions to this bnanch of science. 

NATURALISA'TION, the act of placing an 
alien in the jiosition, or investing him with the 
rights, of a natural-born citizen. The present 
arnangements with reference to naturalisation, by 
which the old rule that British allegiance is indel- 
ible, has been changed, aro embodied in the Natu- 
ralisation Act ( 1870 ), ;i 3 Viet. c. 1-t, and the Natu- 


inshaiices very great, what arc species .and what aro ; r.nli,ation O.ath Act ( 1870 ), 33 .and 3-1 Viet. c. 
varieties. The great object, however, in the forma- 1 102 . By the former of these statutes it is iiro- 
tion of ycurra is that they slnall ho accordant avith vided, that an .alien avho has resided in the United 
the facts of nature j and so in rcg.ard to the larger Kingdom for a term of not less than live years, or 
or higher groups which are compo.scd of associated has been in the .service of the crown for a term 
genera, as tribes, families, orders, classes, &c. But | of not le.ss th.an five 3'cars, and intends, when 
in all this, the great difiiciilty is that affinities naturalised, either to reside in the United Kingdom 
exist on many sides; and that groups c.annot be or to servo under the crown, may apidy to o?io of 
Batisf.iclorily arranged in tliu order of a scries, Jlcr Jifajesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for 
hut often rather .a-s 11 they r.adi.ated from a common la certificate of natur.alis.ation. The npplic.ant is 
centre j whiKt otheiiin.c viewed, the f..anio groups j bound to adduce such evidence of his residence, or 
might seem to r.adi.ite very dillercntly from another service, and intention to reside, or serve, as shall 
common centre. A natural is one framed ] s.atisfy the Secretary of State, avho ma)’. with or 


avith the utmost porsible rcg.ard t > .all these facts 
an artificial .sy' m tixiai on one el.ass of facts and 
proceeds upon it, in dure 
BoT.tNV.— In the luorgamc 


without ro.ason assigned, give or withhold a certi- 
ficate. No aiijical lie.s from bis decision, but his 
aril of .all others. Sec eerlilic.atc t.ake.s no clfoct until tbo .ajiplic.ant has 
dop.artnieiits of nature, (aken the oath of allegiance. An alien, to whom a 


a sprcicf is of course something difiercnt from what certificate of naturalisation has been granted, is 
it is in the organic. But classification still proceeds ' entitled to all politic.al and other riglits, potiTTS, 
on the rccogmtioii of f.act.s in nature itself, which and privileges ; and .subject to all obligations to 


it is sought to exhibit in the groups th.al .are formed. 
See MiMui.ti.ofiv. 

Tlio nomcnclaliiro ot natural history, in so f.ir .as 
it relates to nrg.iuio beings, coutiiiue.3 o'ienti.all3’ ns 
it sv.as established 1)3- Lmiueiis. See Oi:Kf.<. The 
names have in many cases been changed, but not 
the inode of iiomeuclaturo. 

N.ATUBAL OBLIG.VTION, in Law, me.ans .an 


which a natural-born subject is entitled or subject 
in the United Kingdom, avith this qualification, that 
be, when within the limits of the foreign st.ate of 
avhich ho was jircviouslv a subject, is not doomed 
a British subject, unless lie has ceased to be a sub- 
ject of tbo foreign state b3' the laws thereof, or b3" 
a trcat3’ to that ell'ect. Such a certificate may 

be gr.intcd to any person with respect to whoso 

obiigaUoVvdiVch iH 'f'upim’ .sl V> jjy | British n.alionality a doubt exists; and a grant of 


the law of nature, as the obhg.ition of a parent to 
mamUaiii tiis child. In Kiuglaud, tutch an oblig.ation 
is not recogiii-ed bv the couimon law, .and thereforo 
it w.as ncce.i'.ary 111 the Poor-Law st.atiilcs to puiiLli 
h3’- a ]icn.alt3' jiarmts who, being able, refused or 
declined to maiutain their children. In .Scotl.and, 
the natural obligation of a parent to m.aint.ain his 
child is, however, recogm-.ed b3’ the common law, 
though it is also enforced b3’ the I’oor-Law statute. 

NATUUAL PinLO.SOPlIY is .a term fre- 


siicli speci.al certificate for the purj)o-o of quieliug 
doubts shall not bo deemed an admission that tbo 
person to whom it was granted was not jirevioiislv’ 
a British subject. Aliens jircvioiish' naturalised 
nia3-, on npjdieation, obtain certilic.ites. A British 
subject who has become an .alien, in pursuance of 
this act (see .Vl.iKN), imu’ appl3- for a certificate of 
rcailmis-iioii to British natii>iialit3' 011 the same con- 
ditions .as ail alien l^v birth. The .‘'ccrctar3’ of 
.State has, in this case, the same discretion ; ami an 
oath of allegiance is likewise rciiiiircd. The privi- 


micntU’ emijiloi-ed in Great Britain to designate that , „f roadmissioii, like that of aJmis.sion to British 


branch of idi3-sic.al science which has for its subject requires that the recipient shall have 

those properties and [plicnoniena of bodies which .-i sniijcet o' ' ' ‘ 

arc unaccomiiaiiied 113’ any cssenti.al change in the 
bodies themselves. It thus includes the various 
sciences which arc classed iiiuler I'h’jsies (q. v.) in 
the limited sense of that term. 


NATURAL TIIKOLOGY is the n.ame given to 
that branch of moral .science which concerns itself 
with the evidencc.s for the existence of God, dr.aini 
from an imiuir3’ into the constitution of the universe. 
It is believed by the m3jorit3' of philosophic.al 
thinkers, that these evidences w.arrant the belief in 
a Being of infinite power, wi.sdom, benevolence, .and 
justice. There are, however, philosophers of gro.at 
eminence who deny that there is such a thing ns 
Natural Theoloc3’, who say that ii.atiii-e, at the 
bc.st, gives forth an uncertain sound regarding tbo 
cso 


tbo colonics, the powere of the .Sccretar3' of .State 
aro confon-ed on the governor. B3' the Oaths 
Naturalisation .-Vet, 33 and 31 Viet. c. 132 , 0113- 
person malting or subscribing a false declaration is 
declared to be guilt3' of a misdemeanour. 

In France, ‘ La grande N.atur.alis.ation ’ confers 
political privileges ; ‘ La iietito Natur.alisation ’ 
gives all the private rights of a French citizen, and 
it h.as been doubted whether even public rights aro 
not included in it. In 1 SG 7 , the term of resi- 
dciicQ was reduced from ten years to three. A 
subject of Fnincc loses his native character by' 
naturalisation in a foreign countr3’, or acceptance of 
ollico .abroad without jierinission of the state, or 
oven by establi.shing himself perimancntly out of his 
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I (.^ji’ntry. He may recover his rights by rcnuncia- NATUKE-PKIITTIHG. This is a process by 
'."u cf hi~ foreign office or domicile. -wbieh engravings or plates answering thereto aro 

In PrM=-ia, the higher adminisfrative authorities produced by taking impressions o£°the objects 
c in nntinalisc any strangerwho satisfies them as to themselves, and printing from them. There is 
iiii conduct and means ot subsistence, nomination some dispute as to the original inventor of this art • 
f< a i>ulilie office confers naturalisation. Prussi.nn Denmark claims it for a native of Copenhagen* 
I'atioiiality is lost — («) by discharge upon the sub- Peter ICj'le, a goldsmith, who died about ISSs' 
j •( f.s njqucst ; (i) by sentence of the competent leaving the MS. description of his invention m 
a itiiority; (c) hj' living ten j'ears in a foreign country; the archives of the Hoyal Collection of Eugr.aidnns 
' 'I by marriage of a female subject with a foreigner, jin that capital. It is, however, admitted that no 
In -Vustria, the authorities may confer the rights use was made of his invention. In 1S53, Alois 
of citizenship on a person, after ten years* residence 'Auer, director of the State printing establishment 
V ithin the emiiirc, who has been allowed to exercise of the Austrian empire, pubhshed Iiis process, and 
a jirofession. A public functionary becomes thereby also some very bc.autiful worlcs illustrated by this 
invested with rights of citizenship ; but admission art. About the same time, in this country, Mr G. 
into tile army has not this effect. — In the kingdom W- Aitkin made known his discovery of an exactly 
of the HetherkaEds, the power of naturalising rests similar process, and shewed some very beautiful 
in tlie crown. — In Russia, naturali.sation is effected plates of feathers, ferns, &c. But whatever other 
by taking an oath of allegiance to the emperor. claims m.ay be advanced, it is certain that Alois 
In the American States, five j'ears’ residence, and Auer holds undisputed right to the title of original 
a decl.aration of intention to become a citizen, inventor and practical applier of the invention. Tlie 
cimttcd before a magistrate, is requisite to natnral- process is very simple, as practised by Auer ; but 
jsation. See lieport of Hoyal Commissioners on it cannot be applied to any objects except those 
A atiiralisatio?i (1869). with tolerably liat surfaces, siieb as dried and pressed 

HATTIIlAIjl'SED. In the language of botanists plants, embroidery and lace, and a very few animal 
and zoologists, those plants and animals are said to produotions. The object is placed between a plate 
be naturalised in any country, which, having been in- copper .and another of lead, both avorked smooth, 
troduced into it by man, have established themselves polished; they are dr.aavn through a pair of 
Fo as to exist without his c.are. A plant or animal rollers, under considerable pressure — M. Auer says 
is never said to be naturalised so long as it exists forty to fifty tons ; then, when the plates are sepa- 
mcrclyin a state of cultivation or domestication, j ptod, it is found that a most he.autiful and iierfeot 
but is so when it becomes truly ■wild, and, unaided, i impression of the object has been made in the 
competes successfully for a place among those which leaden plate. This may be used directly as an 
are indigenous to the country. Thus, the horse is engraved plate, if only a very few impressions are 
not n-ituralisod in Britain, or in most of the conn- wanted ; but as it is too soft to resist the action of 
tries in wliioh it is most highly valued ; hut both the press for practical purposes, afac-simile of it is 
tlio horse and the ox may be said to be naturalised obtained in copper by the electrotype process, which 
in South America. Many of the plants now most is used ns the pnnting-plate. The best practical use 
cliaractoristic' of Southern Europe, are sometimes to which nature-printing h.as yet been applied is the 
said to have boon originally introduced from the ' multiplication of patterns of lace and other figured 
East.; and some that are abundant in many parts surfaces, either in textile materials or metals, for 
of Britain wore in all probability brought from tho trade purposes. Lace-prints especially are so exactly 
continent of Europe. Some of these almost evince W™ .the originals, that the most fastidious can 
their foreign origin by growing chiefly near mins, require nothing more ; hence the cutting up of 
•or in pLaoes which have long been the se<ats of valuable pieces of lace for patterns has been saved, 
human hrbit.ation. Many plants now naturalised Henry Br.adbury, of the then existing firm ot Brad- 
in Britain appear to have been origimally brought hury and Ev.ans, London, made nature-printing his 
for medicinal use, although now disregarded. °Iu , special study, and produced the exquisite works, 
many cases, however, naturalisation has taken ' Nature-printed Ferns, and Nature-printed Sea- 
place without any attempt Laving ever been made Needs, m two vols. each (London ; Bradbury .and 
by man to introduce the plant even for cultivation ; Evans). 

and thus many European weeds are now common NAUMA'CHIA, a Greek word, signifying liter- 
in America, the seeds having found their way thither ally a naval battle, afterwards, among the Homans, 
with those of more v.aluable plants, or in some snch a spectacle which consisted in the imitation of a 
t accidental manner. The san^e thing has taken place naval battle. Julius Ciesar was the first to intro- 
as to animals. Thus, mice and rats find their way duce a nanmachia into Rome, 46 n. c., causing a 
from one country to another ; thus the bed-bug portion of the Campus Martins to be dug to form 
found its way at no remote date to Britain ; other a lake, on which the ‘ spectacle ’ came off. Augus- 
insocts have been even more recently introduced tus made .an artificial lake (stagmmi) near the Tiber 
with foreign productions of different kinds ; and for the same purpose, arhich was afterwards 
a molluso (see Dreissbna), previously unknown, has frequently used for naumaohiie. Claudius also 
established itself in some British rivers and canals, exhibited a splendid one on Lake Puoinus. Nero, 
Tho pheasant may he mentioned as an instance of Domitian, and others avere likewise fond of such 
naturalisation in Britain, designed and successfully amusements. The combatants were termed Nau- 
accoraplishod by man. An Acclimatisation Society macimni; they were for the most part either cap- 
has recently been formed in London, which has for tives or condemned criminals ; and the riv.al fleets 
its object the naturalising, rather than what may' took their names from the famous maritime nations 
more strictly he called the acclimatising, of animals of antiquity : Tyrians and Egyptians, Rhodians 
deemed suit.able and desirable. It is unqnestion- and Siciliitns, Persians and Athenians, Corcyr.-eans 
able that much may be done by n.aturalisation of and Corinthians, Athenians and Syracusans. Tho 
animals, not only to render rural scenes more magnifioenoe of those speotaoles may be estimated 
attractive, but also to increase their economical from the fact, that in the one exhibited on Lake 
produetiveuess. Perh.aps nothing of this kind has Eucinns, 19,000 men were engaged. These 
received so little of the attention due to its im- naumacliice were not sham-fights, any more than 
portanos' as the naturalisation of ; fishes. Sec ordinary gladiatorial combats. Both sides fought on 
Pist’TcuLTtmE. in real earnest for dear life until one was utterly 
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overpowered ; and aa a rule, multitudes were 
‘ butchered to make a Eoman holiday.’ 

NAU'MBTJKG, a town of Pnissian Saxony, in 
the government of Merseburg, situated 17 miles 
south-south-west of the town of that name, on the 
Saale, in the midst of a strildng amphitheatre of 
vine-olad hills. Besides its cathedral — a noble 
Gothic strueturOj completed in 1249, with two 
choirs, and containing many beautiful sculptures — 
there are several other churches. The maniifactures 
ore cotton and woollen fabrics, leather, and chemical 
products. Wine is gro'ivn in the vicinity in con- 
siderable quantity — 11,000 gallons yearly. During 
the Thirty Years’ War, and in the campaigns of 180G 
and 1813, IT., in which the Prussian magazines were 
lodged, w’as a place of great importance. Five 
annual fairs are held here. Pop. (1871) 15,120. 

ITAU'PLIA, a small fortified town and seaport in 
the Morea, Greece, at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Ai'gos or Nauplia, and 7 miles south-east of 
the to'vvn of Argos. It is laid out in the manner of 
a Em-opean town. Its roadstead is one of the best 
in Greece. In the Church of St Spiridion, Capo 
d’Istria was assassinated in 1831. N. is of high 
antiquity. At an early period it was the port and 
arsenal of Argos. In the 13th c., it was occupied 
by the Venetians, and was taken by the Turks in 
1040. From 1824 to 1835, it was the capital of 
Greece, and had a population of upwards of 12,000 ; 
but on the removal of the court to Athens, it fell 
into decay. Pop. about 4000. 

EATI'SEA is a distressing sensation always 
referred to the stomach. It is unattended by pain, 
but is usually accompanied by a feeling of general 
languor or debility, a small and often irregular 
pulse, a pale, cool, and moist skin, general muscular 
relaxation, an increased flow of s.aliva, and a sensa- 
tion that vomiting will supervene. It is most 
commonly a direct symptom of disease or disorder 
of the stomach, but sometimes it is a very important 
indirect symptom of disease of some part at a 
dist.auoe from the stomach — as, for example, the 
brain or the kidney. The nausea which is so 
troublesome to pregnant women is due to the 
irrit.ation excited by the enlarged uterus being 
reflected by nervous agency to the stomach. 

ITAU'TiB, OAUPO'NES, &c. These words are 
the comracnceraent of an edict in Roman law, which 
made shipmasters, innkeepers, and stablers liable 
for the safety of the goods brought into the ship, 
inn, or stable. The same doctrine is adopted by the 
common law of England and Scotland, subject to 
variations produced by the Carriers’ Act, and 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, so far as regards 
C.arriers and railway and canal companies. 

. ITAD'TICAL AEMARAC, a work projected for 
the special behoof of astronomers and n.avig.ators. 
See Aljiaxac. It is chiefly v.aluable to the hatter 
class fron;i its containing tables of the ‘lunar 
distances ’ — i. e., distances of the moon from a few 
(6 to 7) of the more prominent stars, given for cverj’^ 
three hours throughout the ye.ar — by which, at the 
present day, longitudes (see Latitude and Longi- 
tude) are most conveniently and acciwately deter- 
mined. To the astronomer, the Ifaiitical Almanac 
furnishes a great mass of important data ; it gives 
the position of the moon in right ascension and 
declination for every hour, and the sun’s latitude 
and longitude for every day in the year ; it shews 
the obhquity of the ecliptic, the sun’s and moon’s 
parallax, aberration, &c., at different times ; it 
supplies the necessary data for the determination 
of the real or apparent size, position, and motion 
of the planets and their satellites ; it fixes acem-ately 
the places of about 150 fixed stars, and gives fuU 


details concerning eclipses, occult.ations, transits, and 
other celestial phenomena occurring during the year. 
It is generally issued four years in advance for the 
sake of mariners going on long voyages. 

ITAE'TILUS, a genus of tetrahranchiate Oeplta- 
lapoda (q. v.), extremely interesting as the existing 
representatives of an order of molluscs now reduced, 
to a very few species, but of which the fossil 
rem.ains attest the great abundance in former 
geological periods. The species of this genus are 
found only in the seas of warm elimates. One or 
more of them must have been known to Aristotle, 
as appears from his description, which, however, is 
not minute. Yet it is but recently that they came 
under the observation of modern naturalists ; and 
they were very imperfeetly known, till a specimen, 
obtained by Dr Bennett in a bay of the Kew 
Hebrides in 1829, was submitted to the examination 
of Professor O.wen, and became the subject of a 
valuable memoir by him. The shell, indeed, has 
long been common enough in collections, being 
plentifully found, entire or in fragments, on many 
tropical shores ; but from the shell alone, little 
coidd be learned concerning the animal to which it 
belonged. The shell is spiral, the spire not at all 
elevated ; and thus, in external form, resembles the 
shells of many species of snail ; but internally, it is 
camerated, or divided into chambers, by transverse 
curved partitions of shelly matter. In a very young 
state, this structure does not exist; but as the 
animal increases in size, it deserts its first habita- 
tion, which then- becomes an empty chamber, , and 
so proceeds from one to 'another still larger, occu- 
pying the outermost only, but retaining a connection 
with aU by me.ans of a mombr.anous tube {sipJnmcle) 
which passes through the centre of each partition. 
The use of this connection is not known; but the 
most probable supposition is, that the animal is 
enabled, by throwing air or some kind of g.as into 
the empty chambers of the shell, or by exhausting 
them of air, to change the total weight, so that it may 
rise or sink in the water at pleasure. It commonly 
inhabits the bottom of the sea, where it creeps 
about, probably like the. gasteropoda, by means of a 
large muscular disc with which the head is furnished; 
but it sometimes rises to the surface, and is to be 
seen flo.atihg there. Dr Bennett states that tho 
specimen which he fortunately captured, attracted 
his attention when thus floating, as .an object resem- 
bling a.,dead tortoise-shell oat. The story of its 
spreading a sail is as fabulous as the similar story 
regarding the argonaut. The head and arms can bo 
protruded from the shell, and can also be completely 
retracted within it. There are numerous arms 
att.ached to the head, nineteen in the best known 
species; there arc also numerous other tentacles; 
but none of these organs .are furnished with suckers, 
and they are feeble in comparison avith the corres- 
ponding organs of many of the liigher or dibranchiate 
cephalopods. The mouth is of the parrot’s bill 
foim, as in the other cephalopods ; but the mandibles 
are not entirely composed of horny matter, their 
extremities being calcareous and of a hardness 'appa- 
rently adapted for breaking shells. Their edges are 
also notched, and shew an adaptation for crushing 
rather than for cutting. The tongue is largo. The 
gizzard is muscular. Tlie food appe.ars to consist, 
at-least in great part, of crustaceans. 

Only three.species of H. are linown, of which the 
best known and apparently the most abundant, is 
the Pearly N. (iY. pompilius), which is found in 
the Indian and tho Pacific Oceans. Its shell is 
beautifully nacreous within ; and is extern.aUy 
porcelain-like, white, and streaked with reddish 
chestnut. The shell, being large, thick, and strong, 
is used for a variety of purposes by the natives 




of tlio East Indies and South Sea Islands ; it is 
j also made into ornaments of various kinds in China 
and elsewhere. The animal is eaten by the Kjians 
and other South Sea islanders, and is much esteemed 
no an artielc of food. The Fijians capture it hy 
means of a hasket-trap, somewhat like those 
ns<d for catching lobsters, baited with boiled 
crayfish. The name PArrn 1\. has sometimes been 
adven to the Argonant (q. v.). 

Fonil NavHius . — About one hundred and fifty 
cnecies of fossil shells have been referred to this genus. 
The 3 - occur in all the strata from the Upper Silurian 
to the most recent deposits. Numerous fi/hns, how- 
ever, which exhibit verj' wide differences, have been 
incongnionsly associated under this generic name. 
The p.slieozoic nautili are so rcmarkaWe, that they 
must certainly l^e referred to one or more separate 
genera: some ot the carboniferous species have a 
square back, and the whorls either compact or open 
in the centre, while the last chamber is more or 
less disimited from the shell; and the Devonian 
Clymenia has angular sutures and an internal 
siphuncle Unti} a careful revision of this section 
of the Cephalopoda is made, it will be better to 
consider the species as belonging to the family 
Naulilidee, and not to the genus Nautilus. 
NAUTILUS PKOPELLEE. See Sopj?.,Vol. X. 
NAUVOO', a town in Illinois, United States of 
Amerjc.i, on the east bank of the Mississippi River, 
220 miles above St Louis. It was built by the 
Mormons in 1S40, and in 1846 contained a popnlation 
of 15,000. Its principal feature was a great temple 
of polished marble, original in style, and imposing in 
appearance. After the murder of Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon prophet (see Mormons), and the expulsion 
ot his followers, the temple was burned. The town 
was afterwards bought and occupied by a French 
Socialist community, under the leadership of M. 
Cahet. This experiment having proved, like others, 
a failure, the once famous' city has been reduced to 
an inconsiderable village. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. See Smi*- 
nUILDINO, 

NA^VAL CADE'TS are the youths training for 
service as naval officers. Every admiral on hoisting 
his flag niey nominate two, every captain one cadet 
The hoy must be between 12 and 13J years old. He 
is examined at the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich, and if he passes, is sent for two years to the 
Britannia training-ship, at Dartmouth. At the end 
of that time, if be has progressed satisfactorily, he is 
put into a sea-going ship, and becomes a midshipman 
at once if he has gained a first-class certificate. 

NAVAL CROWN, in Heraldry, a rim of gold 
round which are placed alternately prows of gaUeys 
and square sails. The device is said to have origi- 
nated with the Roman emperor Claudius, who, 
after the conquest of Britain, instituted it as a 
reward for maritime services. He 
who first boarded the enemy’s ship, 
NM' and was the occasion of its being 
captured, was entitled to a naval 
crown. A naval crown supporting 
. the crest in place of a wreath, 
occurs in various grants of arms 
“ in the early part of the present 

Naval Crown, century, to the naval heroes of the 
late war. The crest of the Earl of 
St Vincent, bestowed on him after his victory over 
the Spanish fleet in 1797, is issuing out of a naval 
crown or, enwrapped by a wreath of laurel vert, a 
demi-penasus argent maned and hoofed of the 
first and winged azure, charged in, the wing w'ith 
a fleur-de-lis or. 

NAVAL RESERVE, EoyAt, is a sort of mflitia, 


Naval Crown. 


auxiliary to the royal navy. It is a force held in 
high esteem by naval men ; and is considered an 
extremely valuable reserve of trained men ready 
to man the fleet in case of emergency. The force 
was instituted in 1859, under the Act 22 and 23 
Viet. c. 40. That act authorises the engagement of 
30,000 men, each for a period of five years, and 
provides that each shall he trained, for 28 days in 
every year, to the use of aims and naval tactics, 
either in Her Majesty’s ships or on shore. In case 
of national emergency, these men can, by royal pro- 
clamation, be caUed out for service in the navy in 
any part of the world, for periods not exceeding 
five years. While training and while called out for 
actual service, the men receive the same wages as 
corresponding ratings in the royal navy : in addition, 
they each receive, as retaining fee, a sum of six 
pounds for every year in which the regulated train- 
ing has been completed. On actual service, after 
three years — whether of uninterrupted service, or 
at broken intervals — the volunteer becomes entitled 
to twopence extra per diem. The man can terminate 
his engagement at the end of five years, unless on 
actual service, when the Queen may require him to 
complete five years of such service before discharg- 
ing him. During the continuance of his engagement, 
he must not embark on voj’ages which shall entail 
a longer absence from the TJnited Kingdom than 
six months, unless ivith special permission of the 
Admiralty. The periods for training are made as 
far as practicable to suit the sailor’s convenience ; 
he may break the 28 djiys into shorter periods, none 
being less than seven days. He is drilled as near as 
practicable to his own home, the drilling being 
intrusted to the ofideers of the Coast-guard. While 
drilling, if on board a Queen’s ship, be has the 
regulation victuals ; if billeted on shore, while train- 
ing for great-gnn exercise in batteries, he is allowed 
la. 4d. a day for victuals. It is optional with the 
.volunteer to renew his engagement from time to 
time, as the respective periods of five years expire ; 
and at about the age of 45, he becomes entitled to 
a pension of £12 or upwards for the rest of his 
life, subject to the usual oblig.ation of service in 
certain circumstances in the navy, which all pen- 
sioners are under. This pension may be commuted, 
if desired, into one of less amount, to last until the 
death of the longest liver of the volunteer and his wife. 

To be eligible for the Royal Naval Reserve, a man 
most be a British subject, under 35 years of age, 
in good health, and, \vithin .the preceding ten years, 
must have served at least five years at sea, of which 
one year shall have been as able seaman. Soldiers, 
militiamen, and Coast Volunteers are ineligible, and 
subject to a penalty if they join; but a member of 
the last force may obtain Ins discharge therefrom 
for the purpose of joining the Naval Reserve. 
Penalties are enacted in case men fail to attend: 
and failure after proper notice to come up for actual 
service is held equivalent to desertion. While 
training or on duty, the men are liable to all the 
punishments, as they are entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of regular seamen. The men con- 
sidered most desirable are (1) those having fixed 
residences, and personally known to the shipping- 
master or his deputies ; and (2) men having regular 
employment in the coasting-trade, or in vessels the 
business of which brings them back to tbe same 
ports at frequent and known intervals. In 1877, 
about 20,0t)0 men belonged to tbe Naval Reserve, 
and were in a state of great efficiency. 

In 18G1, tbe system of the Reserve was extended 
— ^by the Act 24 and 25 Viet. o. 129 — to officers of 
the merchant-service, certificated masters and mates 
being respectively granted commissions in the Naval 
Reserve as lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. The 
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holders aro required to train for 2S days annually 
on board Her Majesty’s ships, and are liable to be 
called out for actual service when required. When 
training, or on actual service, lieutenants receive 
10s., and sub-lieutenants 7s. a day, with all the 
privileges, pensions for wounds, i)cnsion3 to w'idows, 
uniforms, &c., of nav.al ofiicers of corresponding 
rank. Tiie number of these ofScers .allowed by 
regulation is 130 lieutenants, .and 270 sub-lieu- 
tenants : of these, in 187-1, commissions had been 
gr.antcd to 117 lieutenants, 7S sub-lieutenants, and 
2 engineers. The total cost of the N.aval lleserve, 
ofiicers and men, for the year 1S7G — 1877, was esti- 
mated at £240,109. 

HA'VAN, a market town of Meath County, 
Ireland, situated at the junction of the Boyne and 
Blackwater, 28 miles N.-W. of Dublin, with which 
city it is connected by two r.ailw.ays. Pop. (1871) 
410-1, of whom 3SGS were Catholics, 203 Episco- 
palian-Protcstants, .and the rest Protestants of other 
denominations. N. is one of the most ancient 
boroughs in Ireland, and returned two members to 
the Irish parliament. It j>ossesses considerable 
inland trade, a Gax-mill, several flour-mills, and 
two paper-nulls, besides a t.annery, a brewery, and 
two distilleries. Tliere aro .also an endowed school, 
a Roman Catholic Bciniiiary (one of the first 
opened in Ireland after the repeal of the penal 
law, and four u.atioual schools, containing (IS71) 
RlOi pupils, of whom 099 were boys, and (103 girls. 
The two girls’ schools are attached to the Rom.an 
Catholic convent. Several interesting rem.ains, 
both Celtic and Nonuan-English, arc found in N. 
and the vicinity. 

HAVARI'HO, or Neo-Castro, a seaport and 
citadel on tho south-west coast of the Morc.a in 
Greece, contains only 20U0 inhabitants, but is of 
importance from its (losition, commanding the 
entrance of the B.ay of N.avarino, at tho southern 
extremity of whicli it is situated. On the isl.and of 
Sphagia or Sphacteria, which closes the bay’s mouth, 
was formerly situated Pylus hlcsseniaca, tho town 
of Nestor, in a spot whore now stands Old Navarino 
or P.ala:oc.astron. Tho Bay of N.av.arino w.a3 the 
scene of a grc.at sea-fight between tho Athenians 
under Cleon, and tho Spart.ans (425 B. a), in which 
the latter were defeated; and 'On tho 20th October 
1827, it saw tho annihilation of tho Turldsh 
and Egjqiti.au navies by tho combined British, 
Erench, and Russian fleets under Sir Edward 
Codrington. 

NAVA'RBE, a province, and formcrlya kingdom 
of Spain, is bounded on the N. by Fnance, on the 
S. and E. by Aragon, and on the W. by the 
Biscays ; and is situated in 42” 20' — 43° 15' N. lat., 
and 0° 50’ — 2” 30' W. long. Area .about 4000 
square miles. Pop. (1870) 318,087. The country 
is mountainous, being bounded and tr.avcrscd by' the 
Pyrenees, spurs of which occupy almost the whole 
of the prov'inco in its northern .and eastern parts. 
The highest peaks are Altovisear, Adi, Alcorrunz, 
and Riiua. N. is watered by the Bidassoa, the 
Anezo, and by tho Ebro, together with its tribu- 
taries, tho Ega and Ar.agon, on the level shores of 
which corn, wine, and oil of good qu.ality aro pro- 
duced. Some of tho v.allcys which intersect the 
mouutain-r.anges, as those of Roncesvallcs, Lcscon, 
Bastan, and Ronc.al, have a fruitful soil, and yield 
good crops ; but in the mountain districts, husbandi-y' 
is impracticable, and tho inhabitants ne.arly all 
follow the ch.ase, as much from necessity as inclina- 
tion ; and while a largo number of thoNav.arrcso are 
soldiers, a still larger proportion aro smugglers — the 
proximity of tho province to Pr.ance, and the dan- 
gerous character of tho almost inaccessible mountain 1 
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passes which alone connect the two countries, hold- 
ing out many inducements and facilities in the way 
of smuggling. The mountain forests still harboim 
be.ars, wolves, wRd-cats, goats, deer, and an abund- 
.anco of game of every other kind. Iron and salt 
arc the chief mineral products of the district, but 
these are obtained in sufficient quantities to be 
exported. The people of N. are a hardy, brave, and 
hospitable race, loy.al to the sovereign, attentive 
observers of the forms of their religion, and, except 
in the matter of smuggling, honest and moral ; but 
they .are p.assionate and distrustful, prone to anger, 
and keen in avenging an insidt, real or imaginary. 
Although not industrious, the people follow a few 
br.anches of industry, and manufacture glass, leather, 
soap, chocolate, &e., -of good quality. 

The N.av.arresc, with few exceptions, are members 
of the church of Rome, to whose tenets they cling 
with superstitious devotion. They have always 
interni.ar-ried chiefly among their own compatriots, 
and aro a nearly pm-e-B.asque race. In the moun- 
tainous districts, Basque is still spoken, but in the 
plains, the modern CastUian form of Spanish is 
rapidly supplanting the ancient language of the 
country. 'The chief town is P.amplona (q. v.). 

Tho territory known from an early period of 
Spanish liistory under tho n.arao of N., was occupied 
in ancient times by the Vascones, who -were subdued 
by tho Goths in the 5th centuiy. After having 
bocomegraduallyamalgamated with their conquerors, 
tho people continued to enjoy a species of turbulent 
independence under military lc.aders until the 8th c., 
when they were .almost annihilated by the hordes 
of Ar.abs who were rapidly spreading their dominion 
to .all p.arts of tlio peninsula. The Gothic 'Vascones 
of N., who had been converted to Christianity, 
offered a gallant resistance to their infidel invaders, 
and .although rcpe.atcdly beaten, they were not 
wholly subdued. The remnant which esc.apod the 
sword of their Moslem enemies took refuge in the 
fastnesses of tho mount.ains, and choosing a knight 
of their number, Garcia Ximenes, as their leader or 
king, they sallied forth, and by their g.allant resist- 
ance, compelled the Ar.abs to leave them in the 
cnjo 3 'ment of an independence greater than th.at of 
the neighbouring states. On the extinction of the 
race of Ximcncs, in tho middle of the 9th c., the 
N.av’arrcso elected as their king Inigo S.anchez, 
Count of Bigorre, in whoso family tho succession 
remained till tho marriage of Philip the Fair vrith 
Queen Joanna I. of N. ; and the accession of tho 
former to tho throne of France in 1285, rendered N. 
an app.an.age of the crown of France. . It continued 
a part of that kingdom during the successive reigns 
of Louis X., Philip V., and Charles the F.air ; but on 
the dc.ath of tliis hast in 132S, France fell to tho 
family of V.alois, and tho d.aughter of Louis X., tho 
rightful heir, succeeded to N. as Jo.anna 11. The 
events of tho kingdom present no features of 
interest during tho next hundred j'cai-s.. The 
marriage of Blanche, daughter of Charles HI. of 
N., with John II. of Ar.agou, in 1442, did not pro- 
duce an annexation of "N. to Ar.agon, as John 
suffered his wife to rule her own kingdom as'sho 
pleased, and even after her death and his subse- 
quent re-marri.age, he resigned the government 
entirely to his son by Bl.anche. This son, lenown as 
Charles, Prince of Viano, having attempted to remain 
neutral in his Lather’s quarrels with Castile, John 
expelled him and his elder sister Bl.anche, -who 
sided -with him, from N., .and conferred the king- 
dom on Leonora Countess do Foix, his younger 
daughter, by Bl.anche, whose misrule completed the 
disorganisation which these family qu.arrels had com- 
menced. Her son, Francis, o.alled Phoebus, from ins 
beauty, succeeded in 1479, and his sister Catherine 


jn I'erdinand and Isabella sou^lit to marry 

til-’ yr.iiii'’ rjiieen to tbeir son and heir, the Prince 
o: .'nli'in-, but her mother, a ^Trench princess, 
Tn-tmoi' iitr to Jean d’Albret. Perdinand, honrever, 
v.—.s not n-iliing to let the prize escape him, and on 
sonr Jight pretext he seized N. in 1 jl2. After this 
not of spoliation, there remained nothing of ancient 
X. b -j’ond a small territory on the northern side of 
thf l^yrtnees, avliich was subsequently united to 
tV; crown of Franco by Henri IV. of Bourbon, 
King of X., whose mother, Jeanne d'Albret, was 
grantldanghter of Oneen Catharine ; and hence the 
Jiistor 3 - or X. ends with his accession to tile French 
throne in 15S9. Tho Xavarrese were, however, 
)) rinittcd to retain many of their .ancient privileges, 
.after their incorporation aa-ith the other domains of 
tlie .Spanish croa^n, until the reign of Queen Isabella 
II., aa-hen the actia-e aidavhich they furnished to the 
I’rctonder, Hon Carlos, in the rebellion of 1831—- 
1839, led to the abrogation of their ju'iros, or 
national assemblies, and to the amalgamation of ; 
their nationality avith that of the kingdom at large. 
In the later Carljst stniggle of 1872 — 1870, X. was 
again a principal seat of the war, the inhabitants 
being stimulated in their assistance of the repre- 
sentative of the claims and title of Don Carlos by 
his promise of restoring their fxieros. 

XAVE. See Cnor.cn. 

XA'VEIV (Fr. naxSeltc), a garden vegetable much 
cultia’ated in France and other parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, although little used in Britain. 
It is bj’ some botanists regarded as a cultivated 
variety of Dramica iiapus, or P.ape (q. v.), whilst 
others refer it to B, campestris, sometimes called Wfld 
X., the species which is also supposed to he the 
original of the Swedish Turnip (q. v.). Tho part used 
is the swollen root, which is rather like a carrot in 
shape. Its colour is white. Its flavour is much 
stronger than that of the turnip. It succeeds best 
in a dry light soil. The seed is «own in spring, 
and the plants thinned out to 5 inches apart. 

XAVI'CTTIiA (Lat. a little ship), a genus of 
BicUomacecB (q. v.), receu’ing its name S-om ihe 
resemblance of its form to that of a boat Some 
of the .spe.'ie3 are very common. 

XAVI'GilLAE. DISEASE, in the Horse, consists 
in strain of the strong flexor tendon of the foot, at 
the point within the hollow of the fetlock, where it 
passes over the navicular hone. It is most common 
amongst the lighter sorts of horses, and especially 
where they have upright pasterns, out-turned toes, 
and prly severe work on hard roads. It soon 
gives) rise to a short' tripping yet cautious gait, 
undue wear of the toe of the shoe, wasting of the 


gives) rise to a short' tripping yet cautious gait, 
undue wear of the toe of the shoe, wasting of the 
muscles of the shoulder, and projecting or ‘ pointing’ 
of the affected limb whilst standing. When earfy 
noticed, and in horses with well-formed legs, it is 
often curable ; hut -vv'hen of several weeks’ standing, 
it leads to so much inflammation and destruction of 
the tendon and adjoining parts, that soundness and 
fitness for fast work are again impossible. Best 
should at once he pven, the shoe removed, the toe 
shortened, and the foot placed in a large, soft, hot i 
poultice, changed every few hours. Laxative medi- i 
cine and bran mashes should he ordered, and a soft 
bed made ivith old short litter. After a few days, 
and when the heat and tenderness abate, cold appli- 
cations should supersede the hot; and, after another 
week, a blister may he applied round the coronet, 
and the animal placed for two months in a good 
yard or in a grass field, if the ground be soft and 
moist ; or, if sufficiently strong, at slow farm-work 
on soft land. Division of the nerve going to the foot 
removes sensation, and consequently lameness j and 


' hence is useful in relieving animals intended for 
; breeding purposes or for slow work. The operation, 
, however, is not 'to be recommended where fast 
, work is required; for the animal, insensible to pain 
1 uses the limb as if nothing were amiss, and tho 
1 disease rapidlj' becomes worse. 

; XAVIES, Ahciect Aern jMrniEV.AL. The ancient 
method of naval warfare consisted, in gre.at part, in 
' the driving of beaked vessels ag.aiust each other ; 
and therefore skill and celeritj" in manceiuTing, so 
as to strike the enemy at the greatest disadvantage, 
were of the utmost imjiortance. The victory tluis 
usually remained with the best sailor. This mode 
of conflict has been attempted to be revived at the 
presmt time, and vessels called ‘ steam-rams ’ are 
specially constructed for this species of conflict. The 
earliest powers having efficient fleets appear to have 
been the Phomicians, Carthaginians, Persians, and 
Greeks; the Greeks had fleets as early as the begin- 
ning of the 7 th c. B. c. — the first sea-fight on record 
being that between the Corinthians and their colonists 
of Corcyra, 6C4 b. c. The earliest great battle in 
which tactics appeartohave distinctlyheen opposed to 
superior force, and with success, was that of Salamis 
(480 B. c.), where Themistooles, taking adv.antage of 
tho narrows, forced the Persian fleet of Xerxes to 
combat in such a manner, that their line of battle 
but little exceeded in length the line of the much 
inferior Athenian fleet. The Peloponnesian War, 
where ‘ Greek met Greek,’ tended much to develop 
the art of naval warfare. But the destruction of 
the Athenian marine power in the Syracusan expe- 
dition of 414 B. c., left Carthage mistress of the 
Mediterranean. The Roman power, however, gradu- 
ally asserted itself, and after two centuries, hccamo 
omnipotent by the destruction of Carthago. For 
several following centiuies, the only sea-fights 
were occasioned by the civil wars of the Romans. 
TowMds the close of the empire, the system of 
fighting -nith pointed prows had been discontinued 
in favour of that which had always co-existed— viz., 
the running alongside, and hoarding by armed men, 
with whom each vessel was overloaded. Onagers, 
halistsD, &o. were ultimately carried in tho ships, 
and used as artillery ; hut they were little relied 
on, and it was usual, after a discharge of arrows 
and javelins, to come to close quarters. A sea-fight 
was therefore a hand-to-hand struggle on a floating 
base, in which the vanquished were almost certainly 
drowned or slain. 

-The northern invaders of the empire, and sub- 
sequently the Moors, seem to have introduced 
swift-sailing galleys, warring in small squadrons 
and singly, .and ravaging all civilised coasts for 
plunder and slaves. This— the break-up of the 
empire — was the era of piracy, when every nation, 
which had more to ovin than lose by freebooting, 
sent out its cruisers. Foremost for daring and 
seamanship -u’ere the Norsemen, who penetrated 
in every direction from the Bosporus to Xew- 
foundlnnd. Combination being the only seoufity 
against these marauders, the medieval navies gradu- 
auy sprang up ; the most conspicuous being— in 
the Mediterranean, those of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Aragon ; on the Atlantic sea-board, England and 
Prance. In the Mediterranean, Venice, after a long 
struggle "with the Genoese, and subsequently avith 
the Turks, became the great naa'al power. Tho 
Aragonese-fleet gradually developed into the Spanish 
navy, which, by the epoch of Columbus, had a rival 
in that of Portugal Many struggles left, in the 
16th and 17th centuries, the principal naa’al poaveriii 
the hands of the English, French, Dnteh, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese. The. present state of these and 
other existing navies 0 ™! he briefly given under 
Navies, Mobeiht. 
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I NAVIES, iloDcr^K, Dating tlic moilcm navies 
I of the world from the ICth c., we find the British 
navy rising from insignificance by the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada in 15SS; a blow which Sjjain 
never recovered, and which the Dutch, whose naval 
force had acquired tremendous strength in tlieir 
' struggle for independence, increased the weight of, 

I by their triumph in 3G07, in the Bay of Gibraltar. 
At this time, there was no decisive superiority of 
the fleet of England over that of France ; but each 
was inferior to the Dutch navy. The Common- 1 
wealth and reign of Charles 11. were signalised by 
I the struggle for mastery between the English and I 
I Dutch ; when ^detory, after many alternations, finally ! 
sided with the former. Through the ISth c., the ] 
English ^ and French were the principal fleets ; 
but Louis XVI. gave a decided superiority to the 
navy of France ; and at the period of the 
Arnerican Wat, the naval power of England was 
seriously threatened. Spain, Holland, and Bussia 
(now for the first time a naval power) had mean- 
while acquii'od considerable fleets; and the ‘armed 
neutrality,’ to which the northern powers gave 
their adherence, rendered the British position most 
critical. However, the slowly roused energy of her 


government, the invincible courage of her seamen, 
and the genius of her admirals, brought Britain 
through all her trials. Cami)crdown broke the 
Dutch power ; many battles weakened the French 
nav 3 ", and at Trafalgar, in 1S05, it, with the 
Spanish power, was swept from the ocean. The 
! United States had in the meantime a\igmcnted their 
fleet, and in the Avar of 1812 — 1S14, maintained a 
glorious struggle; but their navy is distinguished 
rather for the power of its individual ships tuan for 
the number of vessels. The groAA’th, ih recent times, 
of the British navy will bo found under Navy, 
Britisii. Tlie Em])eror Napoleon HI. greatl}' en« 
larged and imi)rovcd the French navy, which is now 
not very inferior to that of England. During the 
American War of Secession, a vast fleet of gun- 
boats, ‘monitors,’ and iron-clad vessels of all classes, 
was created ; but the ships appear chiefly- adapted 
for river and coast service. 

The following table, shewing the principal naval 
statistics of the several countnes, is compiled from 
recent returns ; but these returns are made in such 
varying forms, and arc so incomplete in some cases, 
that comparison is difficult : 
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America, United 
States of, . 
Ausiro-IIungarj, 
BrnzU, . , 

Chili, . 

Denmark, . 
rmiico, , , 

I , Germany, , 
Groat Britain, . 
Greece, , , 

Iinly, . 

Kctlicrlands, '• 
Bent, . , 

Portugal, , 
Russia, , , 

Spam, 

Sweden and Nor- 
wjiy, 

Turkey, . 

II Ejjpt, . 


Armour- 
|il (tod 
Vcsbcla. 


Effective 
Bine of Battle 
Sbipa. 


Effective 

Eiigates, 


Effective 
Smaller Vessels. 


Steam. Salllog. Steam. Sailing. Steam. Sailinff, 



Approsl- 
Tunte 'Iota! 
Cost, 



2,845,105 

0C5,21O 


NAVIGATION, History op. In its widest 
sense, this subject is divisible into three sections— 
the history of the progressive improvement in the 
construction of shi])3, the history of the growth of 
nav^al powers, and the history of the gradual spread 
and increase of the science of navigation. Although 
these three sections are to some c.'ctent intcrwovmi, 
the present article will be limited to a consideration 
of the last, the first two being sufficiently described 
under Siiip-buildin-o, and Navies. 

The first use of ships, as distinguished from boats, 
appears to have been by the early Egyptians, who 
are believed to have reached the wekern coast of 
India, besides navigating the Mediterranean. Little, 
however, is known of tlieir prowess on the waves ; 
and, whatever it may have been, they were soon 
eclipsed by the citizens of Tyre, wlio, to make 
amends for the unproductiv'eness of their strip of 
territory, laid the seas under tribute, and made their 
city tbe^ great emporium of Eastern and Euroiiean 
tpde. They spread their merchant fleets throughout 
Mediterranean, navigated Solomon’s squadrons 
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to the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, and planted 
colonies everywhere. Principal amons these colonies 
was Carthage, w'hich soon outshone the parent state 
in its maritime daring. The Carthaginian fleets 
passed the Pillars of Hereules, and, with no hotter 
guide than the stars, are believed to have spread 
northward to the British Isles, and southward for 
some distance along the west coast of Africa. 
Prom the Cth to the 4th centuries B. c., the Greek 
states gradually developed the art of navigation, 
and at the time of the Peloponnesian war, the Athe- 
nians appear to have been slcilfid tacticians, capable 
of concerted manoeuvres. The Greeks, however, 
were rather warlike than commercial in their nauti- 
In the 4th c. n.c., Alexander destroyed 
the iyri.p poiyer, transferring its commerce to 
Alexandria, which, having an admirable harbour, 
became the centre of trade for tlie ancient world, 
and far surpassed in the magnitude of its marino 
transactions any city which had yet existoA Home 
next wrested from Carthage its naval power, and 
took Its vast trade into the hands of the Italian 






I After the battle of Actium, E^ypt became 

r. ’Ii'-iian province, and Angnatus was master of the 
i V- rommcrce both of the»Piomaii and the 

A le::-.ndrian merchants. During all this period, the 
;'!/e of the vessels had been continually increasing, 
liii'^ jToliably the form was that of the galley, stm 
C'.iiinion in the Mediten-ancan, though a more 
clii!>! y craft then than now. Sails vrere known, 
I and tome knowledge was evinced even of beating 
I up a'j.'.inst a foul wind; but oars were the great 
I moLive-pnwer; speed w.as not thought of, a voyage 
I fi om the Levant to Italy being the work of a season ; 

I ■."nd so little confidence had the sailor^f in their 
I rhiil or in the st.ahility of their ships (still steered 
I hy tw'o oars projecting from the stem), that it was 
I euitomary to haul_ the vessels up on shore when 
I winter ret in. Inuring the empire, no great progress 
j seems to have been made, eveept in the size of the 
vessels ; hut regul.ar fleets were mainLained, both in. 
-the Mediterranean and on the coast of Gatil, for the 
protection of commerce. Meanwhile the barbarian 
nations of the north were advancing in quite a 
different sohooh,^ The Saxon, Jutish, and Norse 
prows began to roam the ocean in everj’ direction ; 
in small vessels, they trusted more to the winds 
than to oars, and, sailing singly', OTadually acquired 
that hardihood and daring which ultimately ren- 
dered them masters of the sea. The Britons were 
no mean seamen, and when Carausius assumed the 
purple in their ishand, he was able, for several years, 
by his fleets alone to maintain his independence 
against all the power of Home. 

The art of navigation became almost extinct in 
the Mediterranean with the fall of the empire; but 
the barbarous conquerors soon perceived its value, 
and revived its practice with the addition of new 
mventions suggested hy their own energy. The 
I islanders of V cnice, the Genoese, and the Pisans, were 
the carriers of that great inland sea. Their merchants 
traded to the furthest Indies, and their markets 
heoaine the exchanges for the produce of the worli 
Vast fleets of merchant galleys from these flourish- 
ing republics dared the storm, while their constant 
rivalries g.ave occasion for the growth of naval 
tactics. So rich a commerce tempted piracy, and 
the Moorish corsairs penetrated everywhere on both 
sides of the straits of Gibraltar in quest of prey ; 
evincing not less skill and nautical audacity than 
savage fury and inhuman cruelty. But the Atlantic 
powers, taught in stormy seas, were rearing a naval 
might that should outrival all other pretenders. 
The Norsemen extended their voyages to Iceland, 
Greenland, and Newfoundland, while they first 
ravaged and then colonised the coasts of Britain, 
Prance, and Sicily. The sea had no terrors for 
these hardy rovers ; their exploits are imperishably 
recorded in the Icelandic Sagas, and in the nume- 
rous islands and promontories to which they have 
given names. 

Ejiriy, in the 15th o., the introduction of the 
mariner’s compass rendered the seaman indeyiendent 
of sun and stars — an incalculable gain, as was soon 
shewn in the ocean-voyages of Columbus, Cabot, 
and others. In 1492, Columbus rendered navigation 
more secure by the discovery of the variation of 
the compass. Between that and 1514, the ‘cross- 
staff’ began to he used; a rude instrument for 
ascerhaining the angle between the moon and a fixed 
star, with the consequent longitude. Early in the 
IGtli c., tables of declination and ascension became 
common. In 1537, Nunez (Nonius), a Portuguese, 
invented various methods of computing the rhumb- 
lines and sailing on the great circle. In 1545, the 
two first treatises on systematic navigation appeared 
in Spain, one by Pedro de Medina, the other by 
Martin Cortes. These works were speedily trans- 


lated into French, Dutch, English, &c., and for 
many 3 ’c.ars served as the text-hooks of practical 
navigation. Tov.-ards the end of the centiuv 
Bourne in England, and SteWn in Holland, improved 
the astronomical portion of the art, while the intro- 
duction of time-pieces and the Log (q. v.) rendered 
the computation of distance more easy. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the successive 
improvements hy which the science of navigation 
has been brought to its present high perfection; 
but as conspicuous points in the history of the art| 
the following stand out .- The invention of Merca- 
tor’s ch.irt in 1569 ; the formation by Wright of 
tables of meridional parts, 1597 ; Davis’s quadrant, 
about 1600 ; the application of logarithms to nauti- 
cal c.alculations, 1620, hy Edmund Gunter; the 
introduction of middle-latitude sailing in 1623; 
the measure of a degree on the meri^an, by Kiohard 
Norwood, in 1631. Hadley’s quadrant^ a century 
later, rendered observations easier and more accu- 
rate; while Harrison’s chronometers (1764), rendered 
the computation of longitude a matter of compara- 
tively small difficulty. Wright, Bond, and Norwood 
were the authors of scientific navigation, and their 
science is now made available in practice by means 
of ^e Nautical Almanac, published annually by the 
British Admiralty. The more important points of 
the science of navigation are noticed under such 
heads as DEAD-RECKON-ma, Latitude and Longi- 
TODE, 6REAT-C1RC1.E Sailing, S..ulings, &c. 

NAVIGATION, Laws as to. By the law of 
nature and of, nations, the navigation of the open 
sea is free to aU the world. The open sea means all 
the main seas and oceans beyond three miles from 
land. The sea within three miles from land is called 
the territorial sea, and each state has a kind of 
property in such sea, and has a right to regulate 
the use thereof. Hence, it was natural that in early 
times, before the laws of commerce were properly 
•understood, each state should endeavour to exclude 
foreigners from that part of the sea so as to secure 
to its own subjects the benefits of the carri.age of 
goods in ships, which has always been an increas- 
ing source of wealth. In England, however, as in 
most countries, the first care seems to have been 
bestowed on the navy, as the great means of defend- 
ing the realm against enemies, and trading-ships 
came to be first subject to statutory regulation only 
as being in some way ancillary to the interests of 
the navy. The laws of Oleron were the first code 
oL maritime laws which obtained notice as well .as 
general acceptance in Europe, in the time of Edward I., 
.and the authorship of those laws is claimed hy 
Sejden and Blackstone for Edward I., though the 
point is disputed hy the French ivriters. By a 
statute of Bichard IL, in order to augment the navy 
of England, it was ordained that none of the heges 
should ship any merchandise out of the realm 
except in native ships, though the statute was soon 
varied and seldom followed. At length, in 1650, an 
act was passed with a view to stop the gainful tiyide 
of the Dutch. It prohibited all ships of foreign 
nations from trading with any English plantation 
without a licence from the Council of State. In 
1651, the prohibition was c.xtended to the mother- 
country, and no goods were suffered to he imported 
into England or any of its dependencies in any other 
tlian English bottoms, or in the ships of that Euro- 
pean_ nation of which the merchandise was the 
genuine growth or manufacture. At the Restoration, 
these enactments were repeated and continued by 
the Navigation Act (12 Char. 11. c. 18), with tho 
further addition, that the m.aster and three-foui-ths 
of the mariners should also he British subjects. 
The object of this act was to encourage British 
shipping, and. was long believed to be wise and I 
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salutnry. Adam Smitb, however, had the sag.aoity 
to see that the act was not favourable to foreign 
commerce or to opulence, and it was only on the 
ground that defence was moi-o important than 
opulence, that ho said it was ‘ perhaps the wisest of 
all the commercial regulations of England.’ In 
1S2G, the statute 4 Geo. IV. c. 41 repealed the 
Navig.ation Act, and established a new S 3 ’stem of 
regulations, which were further v.aricd -by subse- 
quent statutes, till, >mder the influence of the free- 
trade doctrines, new statutes were passed, which 
reversed the ancient polic}'. By the law, as now 
altered, foreign vessels are allowed free commercial 
intorcoui-se and cqualitj' with the ships of this 
country and its dependencies, except as regards the 
coasting-ti'adc of the British possessions in Asia, 
Africa, and America, for the coasting-trade of the 
United Kingdom is now entirely thrown open to aU 
comers. The advantages of equ.ality .and free tr.ade 
are, however, so far qualified, that in the case of the 
ships of those nations which do not concede to 
British ships like privileges, prohibitions and restric- 
tions may be imposed by order in council. 

As regards those laws of navigation which affect 
the property and management o^ ships, a complete 
code of regulations is contained in the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, which arc 17 and 18 Viet. c. 104, IS 
and 19 Viet. o. 91, 23 and 20 Viet. c. C3, 34 and 
35 Viet. c. 110, 30 and 37 Viot. a 85. 1. As to 
ownership, registration, and transfer of merchant- 
ships. No ship is deemed a British ship unless 
she belong •vyludly to natnral-born subjects, deni- 
zens, naturalised pemous, or bodies corporate, hav- 
ing a place of business in the United Kingdom 
or some British possession, Every British ship, 
with a few exceptions as to old ships and smml 
vessels, must he registered, otherwise, it is not 
entitled to the protection of the British flag. The 
Commissioners of Customs indicate at what port in 
the United Kingdom ships may bo registered by 
their officers, and when registered, the sliip is hold 
to belong to that port. The name of the ship and 
its owners must be stated; and as regards joint- 
oUTiorship, a ship is capable only of being subdivided 
into sixty-four shares, and not more than thir ty-two 
owners shall own one ship. These registered owners 
are deemed the legal owners, and so long as the 
register is unch.angcd, the ship is held still to belong 
to them. The only way of transferring the property 
is by a bill of sale under seal ; or if a mortgage is 
made, it must bo made in a particular form, and 
duly registered, and the priority of title as between 
several mortg.agees is regulated by the date of the 
entry in the register. 2. As regards the laws concern- 
ing merchant seamen, there is established in every 
such se.aport a superintendent, whoso business it is to 
afford facilities for engaging seamen, by keeping 
registers of seamen and superintending the making 
and discharging of contracts. No person is allowcS 
to be omploj'ed in a foreign-going ship as master, or 
as first, or second, or only mate, or in a home-trade 
passenger-ship as master, or first or only mate, 
unless he has a certificate of competencj' or a certi- 
fic.ate of servdee, issued by the Board of Trade onlj- 
to those who are deemed entitled thereto. Tho 
master of every ship above SO tons burden shall 
enter into an agreement, of a certain form, ■with 
every se.aman he carries from tho United Kingdom, 
and in which the names of the seamen, ■wages, 
promsions, capacity of service, &c., are set forth. 
The seamen are not to lose their wages though no | 
freight is earned, or tire ship lost. The men arc i 
also to have a berth of a certain size, and the ship j 
to bo srtpplied with medicines, log-book, &c. In | 
order to secure general information, every master of I 
a forei,gn-going ship is bound, ■^^dthi^ 48 hoirrs after 1 


arriving at the fin.al port of destination in tho United 
Kingdom, to report his ship. Uuseawortlij’ or over- 
loaded ships may be surveyed by the Bo.ard of Trade, 
and detaiired. 3. As regards the liabilitj- of sliip- 
owners for loss or damage, it is provided bj- statute, 
that no owner of a sea-going shij) shall be liable to 
make good any loss or damage occurring withorrt 
his actual fault or privitj^ to goods or thhrgs' on 
board, by reason of fire on board the ship ; or to 
any gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or 
precious stones oir board, by reason; of robborj'' or 
embezzlement, itnless the true n.ature and valire 
of such articles have been inserted in the bill of 
lading. And in cases where loss to goods occurs 
without his actual fairlt or privity-, the owner 
shall rrot be liable in damages to an ag^revate 
amormt exceeding £S per ton of tho ship’s tonnage. 
In case of loss of life or personal injury caused Irv 
mismanagement of tho ship, but withorrt tho actrral 
fault or irrir-ity of the ownor-s, they shall not be 
liable beyond £15 per ton. In case of accidents, 
whereby a lar^e nrrmber of persons have been killed 
or injured, and to prevent a mrrltiplicity of actions, 
the sheriff of the comity- is to ompannel a jury, and 
inqirire into the question of liability-. If tho owners 
are found liable, then £30 is to be assessed, as the 
damages for each case of death or personal injury-. 
In case of death, such sum is to be paid to the 
hrrsband, wife, parent, or child of the deceased. If 
any person consider this is not sufficient damages, 
then, on returning such srrm, he m.ay commence an 
action; but unless he recover double that srrm, he 
must pay costs. See also Pilots and LiGni-nocsEs. 

NAVIGA'TOES’ or SAMO'Xn ISLANDS, a, 
group of nine islands, with some islets, in the 
Pacific Ocean, lying north of the Friendly Islands, 
in lat. 13“ 30'-^14“ _30' S. and long. 1G8“— 173“ IV. 
Tho four principal islands of the group are Mauna, 
Tntrrila, Upolii, and Sav.aii. -Of these, Savaii, 40 
miles in length by 20 miles broad, and having a 
poprdation of 20,000, is the largest. Area of the 
group estimated at 2650 square miles; population 
about 56,000. With the exception of one (Rose 
Island), the N. I. are all of volcanic origin. For tho 
most part they are lofty-, and broken and rugged in 
.appear.ance, rising in some cases to upwards of 2500 
feet in height, .and covered ■sr-ith the richest vege- 
tation. Tho soil, formed chiefly by tho decom- 
position of volcanic rock, is rich, and the climate is 
moist. The forests, which include tho bread- 
fruit, tho cocoa-nut, banana and palm trees, are 
remarkably thick. The orange, lemon, tacca (from 
which a kind of sago is made), coflee, sweet pota- 
toes, pine-apples, yams, nutmeg, wild sugar-cane, 
and many other import.ant plants, grow luxuriantly. 
Until recently-, when swine, horned cattle, and 
horses avere_ introduced, there were no traces 
among these islands of .any n.ative mamm.alia except 
a species of bat. The natives are ' avell formed 
(especially the males), ingenious, .and .affectionate. 
The women, who superintend the indoor work and 
m.anuf.acture m.ats, are held in high respect. There 
are English and Amoric.an mission stations on tho 
islands, as avell as sever-al Roman Catholic cstab- 
lishniontSj and m.any of the natia-es have embraced 
Clu-istianity. The government is in the hands of 
the hereditary chiefs. In 1875, Col. Steiuberger, 
from the United St.ates, established lihnself as (vir- 
tmally) dickator of the N. I., but aa-.as remoa-ed by 
the commander of a British aa'.ai--vessel in 1876'. j 
Trade is can-ied on aa-ith Sydney. j 

NAVY, Bnmsn. Owing to the insailar position 
of Groat Britain, her navy has long been considered 
a matter of vital importance, and is the sez-adoe in 
aa-hich ea-ery inhabitant takes a peculiar pride. In 
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( cottiKitjnHi' ti»« IiisUiry of Uio Britiali naxj% it is 
i t<» divido tlio subject into MaUritI and 

I -ptrioiintl. Tiio latter had no distinct oranUaUoa 
1 till the tiiao of lleaiy Vllf. ; but of tha former, wo 
I rcoijnisu in tlio earliest times tho germ of subsc- 
j ijoentgbirieit Oaransius, a Itoman general who had 
I thrown off his dej>cndcncoontliacm[iire, maintained 
1 hiniieU in linglajid for several j ears by his llect, with 
! wiii.h ho prevented the imperial farces from reachmg 
* tho uiamL Tha Saions brought maritimo prowess 
I with them to tho British shores, but ap^iear soon to 
hate luat it amid the rich provinces ia which they 
I Settled. Soma organisation for tlio defencti of the 
i comd was, however, maintained, and Alfred the 
. Crc.vt availed Iiimsclf of it to rejiuUc the Danes ; he 
at tlje* same time raised the ctiioieacy of hia navy 
by increasing th» size of his galleys, some l)ciug 
built which were callable of being rowed by thirty 
pair of oars. Under hia successors, the numljcr of. 
vessels incrcasctl, and both fidw.ard .and Athelslan 
fought many naval battles with the Danes. Edgar 
aspired to bo lord of all tho nortbem seas, and hiul 
from three to five tliousand galleys, divided into 
three lleebi on tlio western, southern, and c-astem 
coasts respectively; but the size of most of these 
ships w.a3 very insignilic.ant,' and tho greater part 
were probably mcro row-boats. Ethclrod IL formed 
a sort of maviil militia, enacting tluat every owner of 
310 hydes of land should build and furnish one 
vessel for tho service of hia country. 

William tho Conqueror established tho Cinque 
Ports, with important privileges, in return for which 
they were bound to havo at the service of tho crown 
for 15 days in any emergency, 52 ships carrying 21 
nica caclu Bicliard I. took lUO largo ships and 50 
galleys to Palestine. Jolm claimed tho sovereignty 
of tiiu seas, and required all foreigners to strike to the 
English flag ; a pretension which has been tho cause 
of sonio bloody battles, but wliioli England proudly 
upheld in all dangers. (This honour was formally 
yielded by the Dutch in 1073, and tho French in 
1701; and, althougli not now exacted in its fulness, 
tho rcmcmbranco of tho riglit survives in requiring 
foreign vessels to saluto JinU) In tho samo king’s 
reign, a great naval engagement with tho French 
toolc pbeo (1293) in mid-channel, when 250 French 
vessels wore captured. Tho Edwards and tho 
Henries maintained the glory of tho British flag; 



Ed'.vanl IIL, in j^rson, with tho Black Prince, at tho 
battle of Sluys, in 1310, defeated a greatly superior 
French fleet, with dOjOOO men on board. Henry V. 
30* 


hail ‘grtte shqipoz, carrakes, barges, and b-vllyngers I 
and at ono time collected s’cxscis enough t,j trans- | 
port 25,000 men into liormandy. Ifcnry VIl, was 
tlic lirtt monarch who maintmued a fleet daring | 
peace; ho built tho Great Ilamj, which waa Uio • 
e-arlicst w.vr-vesicl of any size, and which was j 
burned at Woolwich iu 1553. j 

To Henry VIIL, however, belongs tho honour of * 
liaving laid tho foundation of tho British navy as a i 
distinct service. Besides building several largo 
a'CSscls, of w-liich tho Henry Grace de DUu, of 72 
guns, 700 men, ami probably about 1000 tons, was 
tho mo:,t considerable, bo constituted a pcnuaiicnt 
per.»onneI, delining the i).ay of admirals, vico- 
adinirals, captains, and seamen. Ho .also cstiblishcd 
toy.al doekjards at Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Portsmouth ; and for tho government of tlio wholo 
service, institiitcal an Admiralty and Havy Board, 
tho hatter being the forerunner of tho present Trinity 
Boanl. When this king died, ho left 50 sliips of 
various sizes, manned by about SOOO hands. 

Under Edward Vt, tho navy fell off, but w.a3 
sufficiently important in tho succeeding reign for 
the English ailiniral to exact tho saluto to his flag 
from Ifliilip IL with a larger Spanish fleet, when 
the latter was on his way to espouso Queen ifary. 
Elizabeth liad the struggle with tho Spanish Armada 
to try her navy, and left -12 ships, of 17,000 tons in 
all, and 8310 men — 15 of her snip.s being upwards 
of COO tons. From this period the tonnage of tho 
ships steadily increased. Under James I. aiul 
Charles I., Mr Phincas Pett, M.A., tho first scicn- 
tiflo naval architect, remodelled the navy, .abolishing 
tho lofty forecastles and poops, which had mado 
earlier ships rcsemblo Chincso jiiulcs. In ICIO, ho 
laid down tho Prince- Itoyal, a two-decker, carrying 
G1 largo guns; and in 1C37, from Woolwich, ho 
launched tho celebrated Sovereign of the Seas, tbo 
first thrcc-dcckcr, and certainly tho largest ship 
hitherto constructed on modem principles. Sho 
was 2.32 feet in length, of 1G37 tons, and carried 
at first 130 pieces of cannon ; but being found 
unwieldy, was cut dowTi, and then proved au 
excellent ship. She was burned in 1C96. 

Prince Kupert’s devotion to tho crown svas bad 
for tho navy, for ho c.vrricd off 25 largo shiia ; and 
Cromwell, on acceding to power, had but ll two- 
deckers. Ills energy, however, soon wrought a 
change, and iu five years ho had 150 ships, of wiiich 
a third wero of tho lino; his crews amounted 
to 20,000 men. During tho Protectorate, Peter 
Pelt, son of Phincas, bmit tho Constant ]VarwicI:, 
tho earliest British frigate, from a French design 
and jiatteru. ' Cromwell first laid navy estimates 
before parliament, and obtained £400,000 a year 
for tho service. Tho Duke of York, afterwards 
James IL, assisted by tho indefatigable ^Ir Samuel 
Pepys,, did much for tho navy, establishing tho 
system of Admiralty government much on its 
present footing. In bis time, Sir Anthony Dcano 
imiiroved tho model of ships of war, again after a 
French design. James left, in 1GS8, 103 ships qf tho 
line, and C5 other vessels ; tho total tonn.ago of tha 
navy, 101,892 tons ; tho armament, 09.30 guns ; and 
tho i>eraonnel, 42,000 men. .William IIL sedulously 
augmented the force, foreseeing its importance to 
his adopted country. ^Vhen ho died, there wero 
272 ships of 159,020 tons, and tho annual charge for 
tho navy had risen to £1,05G,915. Georgo IL paid 
much attention to his fleets, and greatly augmented 
tho aizo of tho ships; ho left, in 17C0, 412 ships of 
321,10-i tons. By 1752, tho navy had risen to G17 
sail of 600,000 tons; and by 1802, to 700 sail, of 
which 143 were of tho line: In 1813, there were 
1000 ships (250 of the line), measuring about 
900,000 tons, and carrying 1-1C,000 seamen and 
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marines, at an annual cliargc of nl)ont £18,000,000. 
Since the peace in 1815, the number of vessels has 
been greatly diniinishocl, although their power has 
vastly increased. 

The progi'cssivo augmentation of rizc in vcesels 
may bo judged from tiio increase in fir.^t-ratcs. In 


tons; ISOS, 2G1C tons; 1853, -1000 tons. From 
18-11, a gradual substitution of steam for sailing 
vessels began, which was not completed, however. 
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The Vv’anior Iron-clad Screw Steam War-ship. 

till 1850. Since ISGO, another reconstruction has 
taken cflect, armour-plated frigates, impervious to 
ordinary shot, armed either as hroadsido vessels or in 
tun'ots, being substituted for timber vessels. At the 
same time three and two deckers have ceased to bo 
employed, enormous frigates and tiirrot-sliips re- 
placing tliom of a tonnage far exceeding the largest 
tlireo-dcckors of former times ; they mount fewer 
guns, hut those they carry .arc of stupendous c.alibre, 
and of rifled boro. The Korlhumhcrland, one of the 
largest frigates of tliis new class, is of GC21 tons, 
1.350 horse-power, and 38 largo guns, avliile the 
Devastation carries 4 great guns in turrets of the 
most massive armour. The Ivjlezihlc (tun-ct-sliip) 
carries four 81-ton gnus, and is suiiposed to he the 
most powerful war-ship in the world. 

On the 1st of April 1874, the cITectivc vessels of 
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The Devastation. 

the n.avj’ were as follows : 33 .arraour-id.atcd frigates 
(3 building) ; 14 turret vessels (2 building) ; 3 armour- 
plated corvettes, aud 2 sloopis ; 3 llo-ating-batteries ; 
C90 


3 .arinolue.l gunboats; 37 ships of the line (10 with- 
out steam) ; 43 frigates (7 without steam) ; 42 cor- 
vettes (7 building, 5 without steam) ; 4G sloops 
(3 building, and 4 a\'ithout steam) ; 43 gun- vessels ; 
GO rmallor steamers (10 building) ; 71 gimho.ats ; with 
17 tr.an.sports, 6 y.achts, and 5 schooner.? ; giving .a 
total of 424 vessels. In 187-1, 131 vessels wore at 
Ec.a, 250 in harbour or at home ; 5 were employed 
in the coast-guard. The personnel of the na^y 
amounted in 1877 to G0,000 men, iiichiding 1*1,000 
marines, but excluding artifleers pud lahoiirirs in 
dockj-ards ; the arm.amciit being about 5000 guns, 
mostly of he.aay c.alibre. Tlio .annual charge for 1874-5 
avas estimated .at .£10,170, 4S"i, whicli may ho tliiis 
broadly Eiihdmded : (in 1S7G-7 it avas £11,073,872.) 

aViigc«, Viclunts, anil Clolliinsor OfDiicr-anil Jlcn, £.“,007,021 

Ailihiially onicp, 17S,0GC 

Coa'-t-puaril imil N.av.at r.c'Jcrvr, . . * 101,011 

Scionulic Ilr.anoh (Survryinp, llyilro;rniihy, &c.) IJ'.IJJ 
Doclcy.irdi and Victiinllinjr y.aril-, • 1,2.'>3,211 

Stores lor Iluilding antl.llcpairing Ships, , 1 ,Sj1,0C3 

Miscellaneous Services, .... 
llalf-piiy and Pensions, , • . ■ . l,Sl^.,'.i.G 

Conveyance of Troops, • . . > 

£lll,172,tS5 

Information on the’' various proints of detail 
connected with the navy, avill he found under the 
respective heads, as Adjiikat,, Capt.uk, ILvLr- 
PAV, Snir-Bun-Dixa, Signals, &;c. 

NA'XOS, the largest, most bc.autiful, and most 
fertile of the Cyclades, is situated in the zEgcan, 
midw.ay botavoon tho coasts of Greece and Asia 
Minor. Extreme lengtli, about 20 miles ; hre.adth, 
15 miles. Pop. about 12,000. Tlio sliorcs are steep, 
and tho island is traversed by a ridge of mountains, 
avhich rise in the highest summit, Dia, upavards of 
3000 feet. Tho pliiins and amllcys are avoll aa’iitored ; 
tho principal products and- articles of c.xport are 
wine, corn, oil, cotton, fmits, and emery. The wine 
of N. (the best variety of aadiich is still c.allo.d in tho 
islands of the yEgoan, Dacchis-ivine) avas famous in 
ancient as it is in modern times, and on this aoooimt 
tho island avas colehr.ated in tho legends of Dionysius, 
and especially in those relating to Ariadne. Among 
its .antiquities are a curious Hellenio toaver, and an 
nnnnishcd colossal figure, 34 feet long, still lying 
in an ancient marble quarry in the north of tho 
island, .and alw.ays called by tho natia-cs a llguro 
of Apollo. It avas r.aaaaged by the Persians, 490 li.c., 
.and after tho conquest of Constantinopdo by tlie 
Latins, hccanic the se.at of a dukedom, founded hj' tho 
Venetians. It noav forms a piortion of tlio liingdoin 
of Greece (q.aa). N.axos.lhoc.apital, aadtli a population 
of about 5000, is situated on tlio norlh-avcst coast, 
contains IG Groelc, and 4 C.atholio churches, and 3 
coiia’cnts, and is the se.at of a Greek and a Latin 
hishopi. 

NAZARE'EE (Gr. jVazareno’s and D'aznyaios, .an 
‘inh.ahitant of Nazarotli’) was used bp- llie Jews 
as one of tlie dcsign.ations of our Lord, and after- 
wards hec.amc a common .apipellntion of tlio early 
Christians in Jnd.T.a. Although, origiuallj', it is 
but a local apipcllation, there can bo no doubt' that 
as Eaz.areth was but a second-rate city' of tiio 
desjused provinco of Galileo, it was eveiitii.ally 
applied to our Lord and his followers as a name of 
contempt (John xviii. 5, 7 ; Acts xxiv. 5). — For tlio 
Jndaisiiig sect called Nazaroiics, see Eiiiontti'.s. 

EA'Z.-VRETII, a small town or vilhugc of Pales- 
tine, anciently in the district of G.aliloc, .and in tlio 
teiTitory of tlio tribe of Zebnlon, 21 miles south- 
east of Aero, It lies in a liilU' tract of country, 
and is built partly on tlio sides of some rooky 
ridges, partly in some of the ravines by which they 
arc se.amed. It is celobr.ated as tho scene of tlio 
Animiici.ation, .and the pilace whore the S.aviour 
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j spent tie prealer part of ifn life ia oi'cnits 
[ laimr. I’om acrording to Dr Roiinton, 3120, of 
■rrioin lOlo arc Orccis, HO Greek •Catholic*, 4S0 
latiiw, 400 Maronitcs,andCS0 Mohammedans. Potter 
thinks 4000 a moderate estimate. In the earliest 
of Chriiftianitv, JT. ivas qnito o\Trlool:<^ hr 
the church. It diJ not contain a single Christian 
Tpsideiit l«foto the time of Constantine, and the 
Jinri C!iTL!rti.an pilgrimage to it took phacc in the 
•Cth ccntniy. Hie princijial huilding i* the Latin 
convent, rcarcil, according to piou.s tradition, on 
the spot arhero the angel announced to the Virgin 
the hirtli of her Saviour-son ; but tlic Grts^cs have 
also erected, in another part of X., a church on the 
scene of the Aminnciation. Resides these riv.al 
rfifiees, the tras-ellor is Bhcim a Latin cliapcl, 
aHirmed to he built over the ‘ avorkshop of Joseph 
also the chapel of 'tho Tnhlo of Christ’ {Mctiia 
ChriUi], a vaulted chamber, containing the veritable 
table at srhich our I/ird and his disciples used to 
cat ; the synagogue, ont of which he was thrust by 
his townsmen ; and ‘ tho Jilonnt of Precipitation,’ 
dorni avhich he narrowly escaped being cast head- 
long. Tlie women of tho village have been long 
famons for their be.auty. 

H’A'ZARITES (from Hob. nazar, to separate) 
denoted among the Jews those persons, male or 
female, who had coaseerated themselves to God by 
certain acts of abstinence, which marked them 
or ‘ separated’ them, from the rest of tho com- 
tnnnitj*. ' In iiartienlar, they were prohibited from 
using wine or strong drink of any liind, crapes, 
whether moist or dry, or from Ehasung their ncads. 
The haw in regard to N. is laid doirn in tho Book of 
Kumlicra (vi 1—21). Tho only examples of the 
class recorded in Scripture are Samson, Samuel, ahd 
John Uic Baptist, avho were devoted from birth to 
that condition, though the law appears to contem- 
plate temporary and voluntary, rather tlian periic- 
tual Nasariteahip, 

KBAGH, Lonon, tho laigcst lake of the British 
Islands, is situated in tho proi’inco of Ulster, Ire- 
l.and, and ia surrounded hj' tlio counties of Annagh, 
Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and Down, It is IS 
miles (English) ip length, and 11 miles in breadth, 
■contains 01,253 aCrc3,'i3 120 feet in greatest depth, 
and is 48' feet above sea-level at low w.atcr. It 
receives tho waters of numerous Btrc.ams, of which 
the principal .are tho Upper Bann, the Blackwater, 
tho Aloyola, and tho Mam ; and its snrplus waters 
-are c.arricd off northward to the North Clianncl 
by tho Lower Bann. Communication bj' means of 
■c.anal8 subsists between tho Lough and Belfast, 
Ncwiy, and the Tyrone coal-fidd. In some por- 
tion* of tho Lough, tho w.atera shew remarkable 
petrifying qnahtics, and petrified wood found in its 
waters is fnannfactnrcd into hones. Tho southem 
shores of tho Lough are low and marshy, and 
dreary in appcaianec. It is well stocked with fish, 
and its shores are frequented hy tho sfran, heron, 
bittern, tc.\l, and other water-fowl. 

NEAL, Dasiei, a dissenting minister and author, 
was bom in London, December 14, 1G7S. De 
•was cduc.atcd first at Merchant Taylors' School, and 
afterwards at Utrecht and Iicj-dcn, in Holland, 
and in 1700 succeeded Dr Singleton as pastor 
of a congregation in liis native city. N.’s first 
work was a History of Hew England (1720), which 
met with a very favourable reception in America. 
Two years afterwards, he published a tract, entitled 
A Harraiiix qf Vie Method and Success of Inocidating 
the Small-}^ in Hew England by Mr Benjamin 
Colman, which excited considerable attention ; but 
«tbo production on which his reputation rests is his 
•Hislory of the Puritans (4 vols. 1732 — 1738), a work 


of great labour, and invaluable as a collection of 
facta and characteristics ImjUi to churchmen and 
dissenters, though, of course, ■nritten in tlic interest 
of the latter. It involved it* anther in several 
controversies, wliich f.aih'ng health rendert*! it 
impossible for him to prosecute. N. died at Bath, 
April 4, 1743. 

NEAL, Jons’, an American anther and poet, of 
Scottish descent, was hem at F.vlmoutli, now Port- 
land, JIainc, August 25, 1793. His parents belonged 
to tlic Society of Friends, of wliich ho w.as a 
member until disowned, at the age of 25, because bo 
failed to live up to tho rule of Miring i»cacc.ibly 
with all men.’ With the fc.inty c<ltic.vtion of a 
Ncw-Englnnd common school, he became a shop- 
boy at the age of 12; but learned and then taught 
penmanship and drawing. At the ago of 21, ho 
entered a habcnlashcry trade, first in Boston, and 
then in New York; and a year after, became a 
wholcs.s]c jobber in tliis business at Baltimore, in 
p.*rtncrship uuth another American literary and 
pulpit celebrity, John Pierpont. They failed in 
ISIG, and N. turned Ids attention to the study of 
hiw. With the energy which acquired for him tho 
sdbriguel of ‘Jehu O'Uataract,’ aflixed to liis poem. 
The Battle of Hingara, he went throngh tho usual 
seven years’ how-course in one, besides studying 
several languages, and writing for a subsistence. 
In 1817, ho published Keep Cool, a novel ; tho next 
year, a voliuno of poems; in 1819, Otho, a five-net 
tragedy ; and in 1823, four novels — Seventy-six, 
Logan, Ilantlolph, and Errata. These impetuous 
works were each rvritton in from twenty-seven to 
thirty-nine days. In 1824, he came to England, 
where ho became a contributor to Btachcood's and 
other magazines and reviews, and enjoyed tho 
friendship and hospitality of Jeremy Bentliam. On 
his return to America, ho settled in his native 
town, practised law, WTotc, edited newspapers, gave 
•Icctiucs, and occupied his leisure hours in teach- 
ing hexing, fencing, and gymmsstics. Among his 
numerous ■works are Brother Jonathan, Bachel 
Dyer, Bentham's Morals and Legislation, Authorship, 
Down-casters, &c. After a long silence, devoted to 
professional business, ho published, in 1851, One 
Word More; and in 1859, True Womanhood. Tho 
latter work, though a novel, embodies- tho moro 
serious religious conriotions of his Liter years. In 
1870, appeared his Wandering BccoUcctions of a 
Somewhat Busy Life. N.’s voluminous ivritmgs, 
ivith all their glaring faults of haste and inexpe- 
rience, are full of genius, fire, and nationality. 

NEANDER, Johakn August WitnuLsr, by far 
the greatest of ecclesiastical historians, was horn at 
Gotringen, IGth January 1789, of Jenish parentage. 
Tfi* name prior to baptism was David JIcndcL_ By 
the mother’s side, ho was related to tho eminent 
rdiilosopher and philanthropist Mendelssohn (q. v.). 
He received his early education at tho Johannenm 
in Hamburg, and had for companions, Yarnhagen 
von Ense, Ubamisso the poet, Wilhelm Neumann, 
Noodt, .ind Sicvclcing. Already the abstract, lofty, 
and pure genius of N. was beginning to shew 
itself. Plato and Plutarch were his favourite 
classics as a hoy; and he was profoundly stirred 
by Scldcicrmaclicr’s famous Discourses on Bdigion 
(1799). Finally, in ISOG, he publicly renounced 
Judaism, and ■was baptized, adopting, in allusion to 
tho religions change ivhich he had experienced, tho 
n.imo of N. (Gr. neos, new; oner, a man), and 
tal^g .his Christian names from several of his 
frien£. His sisters and brothers, and later his 
mother also, followed his example. Ho now pro- 
ceeded to Halle, where ho studied theology •with 
wonderful ardour and success under Schlcicrmacher, 
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nnd concluded liis academic course at his native 
to-srn of Gottingen, ■where Planck was then in the 
zenith of his reputation as a church historian. In 
1811, ho took up his residence at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity as a privat-docent ; in 1812, he was appointed 
there extraordinarj' professor of theology; and in the 
folloning year, was called to the newly established 
university of Berlin as Professor of Church Historj'. 
Here ho laboured till his death, July Id, 1850. K. 
enjoyed immense celebrity as a lecturer. Students 
flocked to him not only from all parts of Germany, 
but from the most distant Protestant countries. 
Many Homan Catholics, even, were among his 
auditors, .and it is said that there is hardly a great 
preacher in Germany who is not more or less 
ponctr.atcd with his ideas. His character, religiouslj' 
considered, is of so noble a Christian type that it 
calls for special notice. Ardently and profoundly 
devotional, S 3 'mpathetie, glad-hearted, profusely 
benevolent, and without a shadow of selfishness 
resting on his sold, ho inspired universal reverence, 
and was himself, bj' the mild and attractive sanctity 
of his life, a more powerful argument on behalf of 
Christianity than even his writings themselves. 
Perhaps no professor was ever so much loved by 
his students as Kcandcr. He used to give the 
poorer ones tickets to his lectures, and to snpplj' 
them with clothes and monej'. The greater jiortion 
of what ho made bj’ his books, he bestowed upon 
missionary, Bible, and other societies, and upon 
hospitals. As a Christian scholar and thinker, ho 
ranits among the first names in modern times, and 
is believed to have contributed more than anj' 
other single individual to the overthrow, on the one 
side, of that anti-iiistoncal nationalism, and on the 
other of that dead Lutheran form.alism, from both 
of which the religious life of Gcrm.any had so long 
sufl'ercd. To the delineation of the development of 
historic.al Christianiti’, he brings one of the broadest, 
one of the most sagacious (iu regard to religious 
matters), one of the most impartial j’ct generous 
and sympathetic intellects. His conceiition of 
church historj' as the record and portr.aiturc of all 
forms of Christian thought and life, and the sidll 
with which, by means of his Byra])athy with all of 
these, and his extraordinary erudition, he elicits, 
in his Kirdicngeschichlr, the varied phenomena of a 
strictly Christian nature, have placed him far above 
anj’ of his predecessors. K.'s works, in the order 
of time, are: Urhrr <trn Kaiser Jiiliamis nnd setn 
Zeilailer (Lcip. 1812) ; Der licit. Bernhard xind scin 
Zcitaltcr (Berl. ISl.j) ; Genctischc Bntwickelnng der 
vornehmden Onostixekm tHiistcme (Berl. 1818); Her 
JFdl. Chrgsostumui nnd die Kirehe, hesonders des 
Orients, in dessen Zcitaltcr (2 vols. Berl. 1821 — 
1822 ; 3d cd. 1819) ; Benkieiirdhjkeiten axis der 
Gcschichtc des Christcnihnms xmd des Chrhltiehcn 
Lehens (3 vols. Berl. 1822; .3d cd. 1815— ISIG) ; 
Antigxwslicns, Geist des Tcriidtianns nnd Bintcilnng 
in de.ssev Schrifien (Berl. 182G) ; Attgemcine Gcsehichte 
der Chrisltichen Itetigion nnd Kirehe (G vols. Hainb. 
1825 — 1852) ; Gcsehichte der Pjtanzung xind Lritnng 
der Kirehe diirch die Apostd (2 vols. Hamb. 1S3'2 — 
1833 ; 4th cd. 1847) ; Das Lcbcn. Jcsii Christi in 
teinem geschichttichcn Znsammenhangc, written as a 
reply to .Strauss's work (Hamb. 1837 ; 5th cd. 
1853) ; Wis-.cnschaftiichc Ahhandtnngcn, published 
by Jacobi (Berl. 1851); Gischichle der Chrhttiehen 
Bagmen, also published by Jacobi (1S5C). The majo- 
ritj’ of those works, including the most important, 
have been translated into English, and form more 
than a dozen volumes of Bohn’s * Standard Library-.’ 

NEAP-TIDES. See Turns. 

NE-VRCHUS, the commander of the fleet of 
Aklexandcr the Great in his Indian expedition, 
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327 — 326 B. c., was the son of one Androtimus, and 
was bom in Crete, but settled in Amphipolis. In 
.329 B. c., he joined Ale.xander in Bactria with a 
bodj’ of Greek mercenaiies, and when the latter 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Hj'daspes, N. 
received the command of it. He conducted it from 
the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, in 
siiite of groat obstacles, resulting partly from the 
weather and partly from the mutinous disposition 
of his crews. N. left the Indus on the 21st of 
September 325, and arrived at Sipa, in Persia, in 
February 324, shortlj' after Alexander himself, who 
had marched overland. Fragments of Lis own 
n.arrative of his vo 3 '.age have been preserved in the 
Indiea, of Arrian. — See Dr Vincent’s Commerce anil 
navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Seas (vol. i. 
pp. CS — 77, Loud. 1807), and Geier's Atexandri 
lilagni Ilistoriariim Scriptorcs (pp. 108 — 150). 

NEATH, a parliamentaiy and municip.al borough 
and river-port of the county of Glamorgan, South 
"Wales, on a navigioble river of the s.ame name, seven 
miles north-east of Swansea. It is built on the site 
of the Homan station mdiini, and it contains the 
remains of an .ancient castle, burned in 1231. In the 
immediate vicinit 3 ' are the imposing mins of Neath- 
Abbc 3 ', described by Leland as ‘the f.airest abbey 
in all W.ales,’ but now sadl 3 ’ deea 3 'cd and begrimed 
b 3 ’ the smoke and coal-dust of the imblic works of 
the district. There arc at N. several extensive 
copper and tin works. Copper, spelter, iron nnd 
tin plates, and line bricks arc cxtonsivel 3 ' exported, 
stones are quarried, and coal and culm are raised. 
The trade of the port has largely increased within 
late 3 ’cnrs. Pop, (1871) 10,030. 

NEB-NEB, or NIB-NIB, the dried pods _of 
Acacia mtotica, one of the species of Acacia (q. v.) 
avliich yield gum-arabic, and a native of Africa. 
These pods .are miioli used in Egypt for tanning, 
and have been importid into Britain. 

NEBRA'SK.V, one of the United States of 
America, lying iu lat. 40° — ^13° N., and long. 95° — 
101° W. ; bounded on the W. 63 ' Vyoming, .and N. 
1 ) 3 ' Dakota, being partl 3 ' separ.atcd from the latter 
by the Missouri Hivcf, and its branch the Nio- 
br.ara ; E. b 3 ’ Iowa and hlissouri, from which it is 
separated 1 ) 3 ' the Missouri River ; S. 1 ) 3 ' Kansas 
nnd Colorado. This state is .about 425 miles from 
cast to west, and from 13S to 203 from north to 
south, and has an area estimated at 75,995 square 
miles. Originall 3 ’, when this state was a territor 3 ’, 
it extended from the Missouri River to the Kooky 
Mountains, and from lat. 40° to tlio boundary of what 
was, at the time, British Americ.a. The cliief towns 
.are Omaha Cit 3 ', the starting-point of the Union 
P.icilie Hailw.a 3 ’, Nebr-aska Cit 3 ', and Lincoln, the 
capital. N. is a vast plain rising gradu.all 3 ' toward the 
Kock 3 ' Mountains, witli immense prairies, the haunts 
of vast herds of biilTalo, and with fertile and well- 
timbered river-bottoms. The chief rivers are tho 
Missouri on its eastern, and the Niobrara, partly on. 
tho northern boundar 3 ', fl'n Platte or Nebraska, and 
the Republican Fork of tho K.ans.as, and their 
branches. The Platte Vallc 3 ', running through tho 
avliolo centre of tho tciTitor 3 ', is broad and fertile. 
There are quarries of .sandstone, a soft limestone 
which hardens on exposure, and thin bods of co.al. 
In tho mountainous avestern region .are mines of 
gold, silver, copper, nnd cinn.ab.ar. Between tho 
fertile lands of tho eastern .and centr.al portion and 
the mountains is a great desert a-.alley of 30 by 
90 miles, 300 feet deep, full of rooky pinnacles, 
and rich in fossil remains. The clim.ate is diy 
and salubrious, avith an abundance of clear sunny 
d.a 3 'S. Tho counti-y produces aadicat, maize, hemp, 
tobacco, and fruits in abundance, avhile the rolling 




prniric: afford unequalled pasturage. The Omahas, 
Ta-.vneis, Otoes, Sioux, and other rvild tribes hunt 
o\ cr the unoccupied territories, but Wie immigration 
i’ proar''ssiiig rapidly. Erected as a territory in 
lh.^4, it had, in ISGU, a population, exclusive. of 
Tiidrnia, ot 2S,S;1G ; and in 1870, with the same ex- 
clusion, it was 122,117. K. became a st.ate in 1867. 
Sec _V. by Edwin A. Curley (Lond. 1875). 

EEP.EASKA, or PLATTE, a river of Eebrasira, 
one of the United States of Amerie.a, rises in the 
P,ookj’ ilount.aius, lat. 42° 30' iN., long. 109° W., 
and liowing easterlj' GOO miles through tljp entire 
territory, watering its great valley, falls -into the 
^•lissauri. 

XEEUCHADNE'ZZAE. See B.veylon. 

EEtBULTE, a^name given to indistinct patches 
of light in the heavens, supposed to proceed from 
aggregations of rarely distributed matter belonging 
to distant worlds in the course of formation. By 
the gradual imiirovement of telescopes in power 
.and distinctness, these nebula; have, one after 
another, become ^resolved into clusters of distinct 
stars, and it is now generally supposed that such a 
resolution of all nebula; which have been observed is 
only limited by the power of the telescope. It is 
probable that the group of stars with which our 
system is immediately surrounded, and which forms 
to our eyes the galaxy which studs the firmament, 
would, if looked upon from the immeasurable dis- 
tances at which those so-called nebula; are situated, 
itself assume the appearance of such a nebula; j and 
tliat iu the intervals there exist spaces as void of 
starry worlds as these are comparatively full of them. 
See Staus. .Some nebula; arc of a round form, pre- 
senting a gradual condensation towards the centre ; 
others consist ot one star surrounded by a nebulous 
haze; wliile a third class present just the s.amo 
appeal atico as would bo exhibited by the solar system, 
if seen from a point immensely distant. These and 
■other phenomena suggested to Laplace the idea, after- 
wards developed into a theory, arid Icnown as the 
nebular hypothesis, that tliese nebula; were systems 
in process of formation ; the first stage presenting an 
agglomeration of nebulous matter of uniform density, 
which, in the second stage, shewed a tendency to 
gradual londensation towards the centre ; and, 
finally, the nebulous m.atter round the now-formed 
centre of the system, separated itself into distinct 
portions, each portion becoming condensed into a 
planet. The same opinion regarding the formation 
of planets from nebula; was put forw.ard by Sir AVil- 
liam Hersohel in 1811; hut the subsequent disco vcrics 
made by Lord Itosse were supposed to expose a 
Lallacy in this tlieorja That wonderful instrument, 
the spectroscope, has, however, recently reinstated 
the nebular theory, by shewing that among these 
appear.ances there are real nebula; devoid of solid 
or liquid matter, and consisting of masses of glowing 
•gas — apparently nitrogen and hydrogen. 

NE'BULY, one of the partition lines in Heraldry, 

V f — v j— .. which runs out and in, 

( ; C_> ( ) < ) ^ in a form supposed to 

Eehuly. represent the uneven 

edges of clouds. 

EECE SSITY. This word occurs in connection 
with two different philosophical subjects, namely, 
•the freedom of the will (see Eeee-Wili,), and the 
nature of our belief in fundamental truths, such as 
the axioms of m.athematics. It is alleged by some 
philosophers, that the truths lield by us as most 
certain are the result of experience, and that the 
degree of certainty is hut a measure of the univer- 
sality of the experience. Others contend that such 
first principles as the axioms of mathematics are not 
only true, but necessarily true. Such necessity. 


it is argued, cannot come from mere experience, 
and therefore implies an innate or intuitive source. 
Hence the theory of necessary truth is only another 
name for the theory of instinctive or intuitive 
truth. 

Necessity is a word too vague in its signification 
to serve as a leading term in philosophy. There are 
several meanings attaching to it, which should he 
clearly set forth before entering on the discussion 
of such questions as those above mentioned. 

1. Necessitjq in the first place, means that one 
fact or statement is implied in another. Thus, if 
we say that all the apostles were Jews, it follows 
necess.arily that Peter was a Jew ; this is not a new 
fact, but merely a re-assertion of a portion of the 
same fact. We are not at liberty to affirm a thing 
iu one fm-m, .and then deny the same thing when 
expressed in a different form. If we say this room 
is hot, it is repeating the assertion in another way, 
to s.ay that it is not cold. These truths follow by 
necessary inference. Hence the general axiom of the 
syllogism, that what is true of a whole class must 
be_ true of each individual, is a necessary truth in 
this sense. In affirming such a truth, we merely 
declare that we shall be consistent, and that when 
we have affirmed a proposition in company with 
other propositions, we are prepared to affirm it 
when taken apart from the others. This kind of 
necessity is sometimes called Logical necessity, and 
sometimes Mathematical necessity. We might call 
it Deductive necessity, or necessity by Implic.ation. 

2. A second meaning is Inductive certainty; or 
the certainty that anses from a well-grounded 
experience. Tliat lead will sink in water; that 
animals need food and air in order to live ; that 
warmth promotes vegetation ; are truths that we 
caU necessary, in the sense of being so certain that 
we may always count upon them. Wo presume 
with the highest confidence, that an unsupported 
.body win faU to the ground, not because the fact 
of falling is implied in the fact of matter, hut 
bec.ause nature has uniformly conjoined the two 
facte. We can speak even of moral necessity; by 
which wo mean only uniform sequence and con- 
sequent certainty. When we declare that children, 
whose education has been neglected, must fall into 
evil courses, we declare what experience hap shewn 
us will happen in rel.ation to the human mind. 

3. AVhen necessity means neither deductive impli- 
cation, nor inductive certainty, it refers ns to a 
peculiar test supposed to apply to the truths in 
dispute— namely, the inconceivableness of their 
opposite. It is said that, not only can we not 
helieve in the opposite of the axiom, that ‘ the sums 
of equals are equal,’ hut wo cannot even conceive, 
imagine, or picture to ourselves the opposite of it. 
This impossibility of conceiving the contradiction of 
any statement, is regarded by many as a peculiarly 
cogent circumstance in its favour. It distinguishes 
the axiomatic first principles from the truths of 
inductive science, these having, it is said, an inferior 
order of certainty. To this it may be replied, however, 
that men’s power of conceiving is so much affected by 
their education and habits, that many things, whose 
opposites were at one time inconceivable, have since 
been foimd to be false. For example, the notion 
that men could live at the antipodes was once 
.reckoned inconceivable, and we now know it to be 
a fact. An unvarying association will often produce 
a disahilfty to conceive anything different. 

In commencing a discussion as to the necessary 
character of any truth, the disputants should agree 
beforehand which of the three meanirigs they intend. 
In the controversy on the Mathematical axioms, 
maintained between Dr AVhewell on the one hand, 
and Sir John Hersohel and Mr J. S. Mill on the 
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otter, tte tliircl meaning is more particularly 
involved. The doctrine of Inconceivability, as the 
test of truth, has been put fonvard by Jlr Herbert 
Spencer, under the title of the Universal Postulate 
{Principles of Psychology, Part I.). 

HE'CHES, a river of Texas, U. S., rises in the 
central eastern portion of the state, and flows south 
by oast, 200 miles, into Sabine Bay, where its 
waters, with those of the Sabine lliyer, find their 
way, by Sabine Pass, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

HE'CKAE, one of the largest tributaries of the 
Bhine, and the principal river of Wurtemberg, rises 
near to the soxirce of the Danube, on the eastern 
declivity of the Black Forest, and close to the 
village of Sohweningen. It has a winding course of 
240 mUes, first nortli-east to its junction avith the 
Fils, then north to its junction arith the Jaxt, and 
finally north-avest to Mannheim, where it joins the 
Bhine. The principal places on its banks are 
Tubingen, HeUbronn, Heidelberg, and Al.annhcim. 
Its course, leading first through a deep and narroav 
dale, leads afterwards throimh a succession of wide 
and fertUo tracts, enclosed by soft vine-clad hills. 
The scenery of its banks is, in general, very 
beautiful, and in many places higlily romantic. 
From Oannstadt, about midway in its course, the 
N. is naaigable ; steamers ply regularly to Heidel- 
berg. Good wines are grown on its banks. Chief 
.aflluents, on the ieft, the Enz ; on the right, the 
Fils Eems, the Kocher, and the last. 

HECICER, Jacques, a famous financier and 
minister of Frauco, was born, 30th September 1732, 
at Geneva, where his father, a native of Branden- 
burg, but of Anglo-Irish descent, was professor of 
German law. He became a banker in Paris, and 
acquired a largo fortune during the Seven Years’ 
War. After retiring from business, he bcciime the 
representative of his native city at the French 
court ; and also acquired a high but not exactly a 
solid reputation by his publications on politic.al 
economy and finance, particularly his Essai sur la 
Legislation et le Commerce de Grains (Par. 1773). In 
Hiis essay he appears as the opponent of the wise 
Turgot’s liberal measures in regard to the traffic in 
grain, and claims for the state the right of fixing its 
price, and if it thinks it necessar 3 ', of prohibiting its 
exportation. On the remov.al of Turgot from office 
in June 177G, K. was called to assist in financi.al 
affairs, and after the brief administration of Cliignj’’, 
he was made Gcnoral Director of Finances in June 
1777. H. could not conceal his cl.ation. This w.as 
his weak point. He had all the vanity, egotism, 
and love of show that marlied his brilliant but 
Euporfici.al daughter, nevertheless, he succeeded not 
only in meeting the exigencies of the Aineric.au 
war, but in restoring to some degree of order the 
gener.al financial affairs of the country, though 
mainly by the perilous expedient of borrowing, 
which he was enabled to do to an almost unlimited 
extent, owing to the confidence reposed in his 
financial dexterity. Some years he borrowed as 
much as 490 millions of francs. His Protestantism, 
however, and some retrenchments which he made 
in the royal household, with his publication on the 
financial affairs of France [Comple Eendit, which 
produced an immense sensation), made him an 
object of gi-e.at dislike to the queen and court, and 
on 12th Maj' 1781 ho was suddenly dismissed. He 
retired to Geneva, where he was visited, from 
motives of sj’mp.athy and respect, by the highest 
personages in the realm, the Prince of Conde, the 
Dukes of Orleans and Chartres, the Prince of 
Beauvau, the Duke of Luxembourg, Mai-Cchal do 
Bichelieu, the Archbishop of Paris, &c. but 
returned to Paris in 17S7, from which he was soon 
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banished on account of an attack which ho pub- 
lished on the financial management of the reckless- 
and ignorant Calonne. In the financial and political 
crisis, however, which followed upon the financial 
administration of Lomcnie de Brionne, Louis XVI. 
found himself under the necessity of calling N. in- 
Hovember 17SS to the office of Comptroller General 
of Finances and Minister of State. N. recom- 
mended the calling of the States Gener.al, and 
thereby acquired the gi-c.atost popularity. He 
failed, however, in the difficulties which ensued, 
having no capacity for political affairs in other than 
their mere financial aspects. When the court, on 
23d June 1789, determined upon nullifying the 
resolution of the third estate, N. hesitated, and the 
king therefore dismissed him on 11th July, .and 
required him to leave the French dominions 
immediately. He obeyed, but the disturbances of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th of July (on the last of which 
days the Bastille was taken) were the result of 
his dismissal, and the long was under the necessity 
of rec.alling him. He now allied himself with 
Mounier and other ministers for the introduction 
of a constitution like that of Britain, with two 
chambers or Houses of P.arliamcnt ; but this caused 
a groat diminution of his popularity, and he avas 
unable to contend in debate with Mwabeau and 
other great leaders of the N.ational Assembly. On 
the rejection by the assembly of Iris scheme of a, 
loan, and the adoption instead of it of Mirabeau’s 
scheme of assignats, he resigned his office in Sep- 
tember 1790, and retired to his estate of Coppet, 
near Geneva, where ho died, 9th April 1S04. 
Besides the worlcs already mentioned, he published 
sevcr.al on political and on religious subjects, par- 
ticularly a work on the French Bevolution (4 vols. 
Par. 179C), which has boon frequently reprinted. 
His daughter was the celebrated Madame de Staiil. 

HECK-MOULDING. A moulding at the 
junction of the c.apital and shaft of a column. The 
plain space between the astr.agal of the shaft and 
the mouldings of the c.ap of the Boman Doric order 
is c.aUcd the neck. 

lirB'CKOMANCy (Gr. nehros, dead, and mantcia, 
divination), a mode of dirination by the conjuiing 
up of the dead to question them concerning tho 
future. It originated in the cast, and in times of 
tho most remote antiqiiity. It is condemned in tho 
Old Testament ; and tho story of the witch • of 
Endor affords a remark.able illustration of it, which 
Ii.as not a little perplexed interpreters of Scripture. 
The eleventh book of Homer’s Odys’tey bc.ai-s the 
title of Mixfquctyc-iia, and in it the shade of Tiresi.as 
is represented as brought up and consulted bj' 
Ulysses. In most parts of Greece, necrom.anoy 
avas practised by priests or consecrated persons in 
the temples ; in Thessalj-, it was tho profession of 
a distinct class of persons called Psj’ch.agogoi 
(‘Evokers of Spirits'). The practice of it in that 
country was rdtini.ately connected with ni.any 
horrid rites, in which human blood, half-burned 
portions of bodies from funcr.al piles, tho immatm-o 
foetus cut out of the womb, &o., were emplo 3 'cd, .and 
sometimes human beings were slain, tli.at their 
spirits might be consulted ere they fiii.alty passed 
into the lower world. The cstablishmoiit of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine caused necromancy to be 
placed under the b.an of tho church. There are 
evident traces' of necromancy in some of the older 
Horse and Teutonic poems. The medieval belief in 
the evoc.ation of spirits belongs r.ather to sorcery 
than to necromancy. See Fencer’s Commentarhis 
de Pracipnis Livinationum Gcncribus (Zerbst, 1591). 

HECEO'PHILISM, an unnatural and revolting 
love or appetite for the dead which has manifested 
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in-cWe£ of tlio Portuguese ns'^y, and nttempled to 
remodel it; but oiricuil and corrupt influence vras 
too strong for him, and ho returned to Engl.and. 
In the ivar between the Porte and Mehcme't Ali, 
ho oiganised a laud force, arith which ho stormed 
Sidon, and dcfe.ated Ibrahim Pasha among the 
heights of Mormt Lebanon. IIo took p.art in the 
nav.al attack on Acre, and did not hesitate to 
disrcg.ard the orders of his chief, Admiral Stopford, 
when ho saw the w.ay to bring the battle to a 
Epeedy tennination. lie ne.xt blockndcd Alexah- 
tlria, and concluded a convention with iMehemct 
AU. In lS-17, he rcccii'cd the command of the 
Chuanncl fleet. 'Wben tho Russian w.ar broke out, 
he w.as sent out to command tho B.allio fleet ; but 
the c.apturo of Romarsunil failed to rc,aliso tho high 
ciqtectatious formed of N.’s exploits. lie twice sat 
in parliament, and. until his death, November C, 
ISGO, ho laboured n-ith success to reform our naval 
administration. He avas at tho time of liis death a 
vice-admiral and a knight of several foreign orders. 

NAPIER, Tnn Riciiit Hoy. Sin Ronrr.x 
Cor-NTi.!?, Baron Napier of Magdaka, avas bom in 
Ceylon,' Cth Hcccmhcr ISIO, and avas educated at 
tho Military College at Addi.*combc. He entered 
the Bengal Engineers in 1S2C, scrve<l in tho Sutlej 
campaign, av.as avoundeil avhilo acting ns chief 
engineer at the siegt' of Moult.an, and had a prom- 
inent share in the b.attlo of Gujerat. As cliicf 
engineer of the Punjab, aa-ith tho rank of colonel, 
ho prcatlv devrlnp-'d the resources of the country. 
'During tfic Indian mutiny, ho w.as chief enginter 
in Sir Colin C.amjdjcU's army, and csiiecLally dis- 
tinguished him'clt at the siege of Lucknow. For 
lus scrrice.s in the Chinese avar of ISOS, ho avas 
made major-general and K.C.B. As commander of 
the c.xpiHUtion in Ahyssiuia in IS&S, ho achieved a 
hrilliant 8uccc«*, both ly his whole m.sn.agcmcnt of 
ihc_ short campaign and m tho stonningof .Magdal.a, 
arhich cndcal it On his rctnm ho received tho 
thanlm of parliament, an annuity of 112000, and a 
yeerage. In 1S70, ho w.as appointed Commandcr- 
m-chu'f of the forces in India, nnd tho E.amo year 
w.as nominated a memher of the Council of tho 
Goa-crnor-gi-noral of India. 

NAPIER’S BONES, an inamnlion of the cele- 
brated Napier ((j. a-.) of Mcrchiston, for tho purpo'-e 
of performing mcchanic.alH' tho operations ol multi- 
plic.ation nnd division, 'i'ho Mioncs’ avero narroav 



slips of bone, wood, ivory, or mct.al, about 3 inclics 
long by S-lOths of an inch in breadth, nnd divided 
by transa'crso lines into nine compartments ; each of 
theso compartments being divided into two portions 


by a diagonal line nmning from tho upper right 
hand totlio lower left hand comers. The ‘bones’ 
were divided into sets, aU those of one set having 
the same digit occupying the top compartment, and 
the several multiples of that digit occupying in 
order tho eight lower compartments; when tho 
multiplo consisted of two figures, these were placed 
one on each ado of tho diagonal line. There was 
ncccss-arily a set of hones for each digit There was 
also nnoUior rod similarly divided into compart- 
ments, in which were placed tho n’iho digits; this 
ivas caUed the inia-rod. Multiplic-ation wrm per- 
formed as foUows ; c.g., if C7D5 is to ho multiplied i 
by 97834, four rods (eco fig.) whose top digits were 
C, 7, 9, 5 are sclcctcil, and arranged in the order of ! 
tho figures in tho mdtiplicand, and tho index-rod 
placed alongside them, as in the figure ; tho several 
lignres of the multiplier arc then sought for on 
tho index-rod, tho two lines of figures opposite 
each figure on tho -index arc then added together 
diagonidly, and the five snms -thus obtained .are 
arranged as follows : 

9,0115.'; 

7 -17505 

S 54300 ' 

3, 20335 

4 1 271 SO 

GU17S2030 = thc'prodnct required. 

Division is performed in an analogous _ manner. ' 
The contemporaneous invention of logarithms for 
the samcjiurposo of converting multijilication and 
division into addition and subtraction, caused 
Napier’s bones to bo overlooked, nnd they arc now 
scarcely ever used. 

NA'PLES (Ital. KapoU, one. XeapoUi), a rity of 
Southern Italy, capital of the province of Naples, 
is built partly at Itio b.ase, partly on tho slopes of 
two crcscont-shapcd acclirttacs on the famous hay 
of tho same name. Bop. (1S72) 448,335. Lat 
40'’ BV S' N., long, l-l” lo" 5’ E. Tho wonderful 
beauty of the site and of the sntrounding prospect, 
the delicious softne.'ss of the cUm.atc, and the clear 
atmospbcrc, make N. famed among the cities of the 
world. It is one ot tho chief centres of commerce 
ami industry of Italy, possesses a very extensive 
mercantile shipping, and is one of the principal 
Etations ot Mediterranean etcam-navigation. 

, Tho public buildings of Naples arc numerous and 
grand, but aro devoid of nrcbitcclural nymmetry in 
conscqncnco ot tlic antiquity of their origin and the 
irrcgnlaritj' of their sita hlany of tho old streets 
are p.aved path lava, and inconveniently narrow, 
with houses of great height The modem streets, 

! however, are sjiaeious anTl Bplcnditb Tho city Is 
' divided into the Old and theNowTorvn,orthe East 
’ and 'NVcot Crescents, by a Ics'cr range of heights — 

' viz., tho Capodcmonle, tho St Elmo, and tho Fizzofal- 
' cone, terminating in the rocky proraonlorj' called the 
-Castcl dell’ Ovo. In ISOS, a land-slip elestrOyed a 
numlicr of honscs at tho foot of Pizzofalcone. The 
c.astcm division of N. is tho most ancient nnd the 
most densely peopled ; it contains tho principal 
pnblie stmetnres, nnd is intersected by tho splendid 
Via or Street di Toledo. Tho western, or modem 
Bcotion, contains tho famous Riviera di Chiajig or 
tho Quay, a fine ro.ad nmning along tho bay in a 
curved course ot tlrreo miles, flanked on the right by 
a row 'of jral.accs, nnd bordered on the left by tbc' 
beautiful qflcasnrc-grounds of the 'Villa ^ Re.ale, 
which lie between it nnd the ac.a, and of which the 
n.atural hc.auty is licightcncd by tho intersperrion 
of temples, fountains, and Bt.atu.aiy groups amidst 
tho acacia, myrtle, rmd orange grovcs._ The public 
Bqu.ares, or larghi, of N. arc adorned with fountains 
and obelisks ; and within 'the precincts of the city. 




NEEDLES.. 


■with spokes, by means of whicb it is made to revolve 
very rapidly, and fire is generated by the friction. 
Eire struck from metal has been supiiosed not to 
possess the same virtue, and in some instances the 
persons who performed the ceremony were required 
to divest themselves of any metal which might be 
about them. In its origin, the firc-chum was con- 
sidered a model of the apparatus by which the (Ires 
of heaven were daily rekindled. It is still in daily 
nse in the temples of the Ilindus. The s.ame super- 
stition was doubtless the origin of the story of 
Prometheus (q. v.). See Grimm’s Deutsche Mytko- 
logic; Suiiplcment to Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 

NEEDLE.S are instruments of metal, or other 
materi.al, for the purpose of carjying the thread 
in sowing, embroidery, knitting, netting, and other 
similar operations. They arc generally made of 
metal, but bone, ivory, and wood are also used ; for 
ordinary needle-work, c.allod serving, they arc made 
of fine steel, and arc too well knorvn to need 
description ; for other kinds of work, they are often 
much larger and differently formed, according to the 
requirements of the work to be done. 

Needle-making is an important branch of in- 
dustrial art, and it has of late yc.ars .attained to 
c.vtraordinary perfection. Small b.ar3 of steel, 
not thicker than a good-sized bristle, can be made 
pcrfcotly round, pointed at one end with wonderful 
accuracy, pierced at the other end with an ov.al hole, 
the sides of which are so smoothly rounded that 
there is no friction upon the thread, and the 
whole of each instrument, not more than an inch 
in length, beautifully polished, and sold at less 
than a shilling per hundred, notwithstanding that a 
largo part of the operations required in their manu- 
faeturo are manual. The first operation, after the 
wire has been selected, and its thickness accur.atcly 
gauged, is to cut it into eight-feet lengths; this is 
clone by winding it in a coil of 10 feet circum- 
ference, and theu cutting this coil into exact halves 






industrial occupation. The operator, with great tact, 
holds about 25 of the wires, by means of his thumb, 
pressed against the inside of his fingers, the wires, 
which are held straight and applied to the grind- 
stone, being dexterously turned round on the inside 
of the hand by means of the thumb, until they are 
ground sharp at one end; they are then reversed, 
and the other ends are similarly sharpened (fig. 3). 
They arc next taken to the imj^ressing machine, 
which in principle consists of a weight hanging 
to a block, which is raised by ^tho hand and let 
fall at pleasure ; the wires are placed in succession 
under this, so that the foiling weight strikes each 
avire exactly in the middle, and there flattens it, 
as in fig. 4. The hardening of the flattened part by 



Figs. 3, 4, 5, G. 

the blow is removed in the annealing oven, and the 
holes are next punched, two in each flattened 
portion, as in fig. 5. These are cither done by 
hand-punches worked by children, who acquire 
grc.at nicety in the operation, or by a machine on the 
same principle as the impressing machine ; this not 
only punclios the two holes, but also forms a small 
cross-cut between them (as seen in fig. 5), which 
is otherwise made by a file. At this cross-cut the 
wire is broken in two, and m.ay now bo regarded as 
two ntdely-formed needles - (fig. C), each liaving a 
flattened and pierced head, ns shown in fig. 7. A 
number of these are now threaded {spitted) on a thin 


with powerful cutting shears. The coiling of the 
wire is so managed, that there are 100 pieces in each 
halt when cut ; the bundles of 100 avircs arc again 
cut into the necessary lengths for two needles; 
and so well arr.anged arc the cutting shears, that a 
man can easily cut enough for 1,000,000 ncedllcs 
in a d.ay of 12 hours. The pieces cut from a coil, 
although now reduced to the length of two sm.all 
needles, are nevertheless somewhat curved ; they are 
therefore collected into bundles of .about 0000, and 
]ilaccd in two iron rings, which hold them loosely 
together, as in fig. 1 ; they arc then slightly softened 

by firing, and are 

- haid on an iron 

plate or bench. 
Fig. 2. and arc pressed 

with a small 
curved bar (fig. 2) in two or throe positions, by 
which the operator manages to m.ake them all 
perfectly straight. They are noav t.akcn to the 
grinder, who sits in front of his grindstone upon 
a Bo.at which is hollow, and forms an air-shaft 
open towards the stone ; through this a blast of air 
is forced when the wheel is in motion, avhich 
carries aw.ay from the grinder every particle of the 
subtle dust from the needle points and tho stone. 
Before this humane invention, which has rendered 
tho operation quite innocuous, the loss of life in this 
manufacture was more serious than in any other 
COG 


wire, .as in fig. 8, and .arc placed in a vice, which holds 
them firm and str-aight, so th.at the worlonan can 
file the heads on the toji and sides, so as to remove 
all tho burred edge outside the dotted lines in 
fig. 7. The next process is oil tempering, for which 
they are made hot, and immersed in sufficient 
oil to co.at them thoroughly; the oil is then 
burned off, an oper.ation which renders the needles 
brittle. They are then weighed out into lots of 
about 500,00l) each, and after being shaken so that 
they lio side by side, they are laid on a square piece 


of strong c.anvas, and a quantity of s.and and emery- 
powder being mixed with them, they are corded up 
very scourely into a long roll (fig. , 9), from 18 
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. . Ill L’ feet in length. A number 'of these 
■r lii’nillcs are iilaccd on a moi-.ahle wooden 
. Ml th<- rcouvinij machine, .md over them is 
■ i .-niillK'r hoa\'ily weighted slab.* The action of 
nn hine, of whieh these slalis form p.art, is to 
fliMn haeUwards and forw.ards in opposite 
-■•loiti, llic liiindlcs of needles acting as rollers, 
lie nr. - me upon which works the oncloiid needles, 
■’1' I, if. together, so tli.at after ei'ghtto ten hours, 
li Julii iijieration occupies, instead of tliehlackeiied 
-.i.uiee llicj- had when it commenced, they .aie 
f and rih-ci-y-looking. They are now removed to 
i : n 1 .'.attly similar maohinc, wlicro thej’ arc nolished. 
i Her.' thc}' are Fc]).aratcd from tlie sand aiiif emery, 

! and ar.’ removed to other c.anvas squares; and when 
' mi\ed np with a paste of and oil, 

I ai e a liii c.irdcd np, and made to i oil hackw.ards and 
forw.-.rds niider t>.o weighted wooden slab of the 
J.oli'/iimi ma’-hinr for foiir hour, more. The next 
process is to remove them from the canvas, and 
agitate them in a vessel with soft-soap and water, 
t'l icmovc the oil and putty-powder, .and next to 
di-j* them in ash-wood saw-dnst. They are now 
liighly jmlidicd and well tempered, hut not all of 
exactly the same length, nor .are the eyes perfect; 
they are therefore passed to a person who, hy nice 
I inamg.:mciit ' ’’ . .. - 


of the natural object are transposed ; the high lights 
heiii" black, and the deep shadows tran 3 p.arent, or 
ncarlys so. Negatives are taken on glass and paper 
hy various processes, and should indicate with 
extreme delicacy, and in reverse order, the various 
gradations of light and shade which occur in a land- 
scape or portrait. A neg.ativo differs from a positive 
inasmuch as in the latter case it is required to 
produce a deposit of pure metallic silver to he viewed 
hy reflected light ; while in the latter, density to 
transmuted light is the chief desideratum ; accord- 
ingly inorganic reducing and retarding agents .are 
employed in the development of .a positive, while 
those of org.anio origin arc used in the pioduotion of 
•a negative. Adopting the collodion process (which 
has almost completely replaced every other) .as a type 
of the rest, the conditions best adapted for securing 
a good negative may be briefly indicated, leaving it 
to the reader to apply the principles involved to any 
process he may desire to practise. 

TIio possession of a good lens and camera being 
t.akcn for gr.antcd, and favourable conditions of 
well-directed light being secured, all that is ne- 
ccss.ary is to establish a proper and harmonious 
rel.ation between the collodion bath, developer, and 
time of exposure. A recently-iodised collodion ivill 


•ir • i \ simall gauge, sorts them veiy generally ho toler.ahly nciitr.al, in which c.asD, if the 
, quickly into corfain lengths (eirmuy), and arranges developer be at all strong, and the aveather warm 
, llifin all in one direction [hadiny). They then the bath should he decidedly acid, or fonninn wili 
Tinrs no /> 1 Slioiild tbo colIodion, however, he 

red aa'ith free iodine, a mere trace of acid in tho 
hath arill suffice, avhile tlio development m.ay he 
much prolonged, even in warm weather, without 
fogging. If the simple fact bo borne in mind that 
the presence of acid, cither in tho bath collodion 
or developer, retards tlio reducing action of the 


Iia''s on to ho drilled, an operation requiring great 
iiicft". as the small oaml holes have to bo .so 
poli-'hed all round, as not to cau«e any friction on 
the llire.Tl in sewing witii them ; a clever w.wkman 
will drill and poli'h tho holes of 70,000 needles jicr 
week. Tlie needle is now practically finished, but 
many ininor operations arc considorcll neec'--ary to 
]iro(inec lii'di-iinish ; these wo purposely omit, to 
avoid complicating our doscrintioii. It i.s. however. 



...,..,.1 i..Luer tiiure man a.auir, atiiioiigii xiic 

steel wire of which they were made was only worth 
•■Cl-l at the commencement of tho manufacture. 
EnelLsh-madc needles .are the lies 
and arc chiefly made in Eedditcli 

hnnriiood, where, and in otlicr jiarts j 

Worcester, this manufacture employs a large iimnbor 
of persons. 

NEIlM-TItKE. Sec MELiAcn.r- 

NEE'PiWlXDEN, a small village of Belgium, in 
the norlli-wcsl corner of tho province of Liege, is 
celebrated in history for the great victorj' gaintal bv 
tiie French imd.^r Lnxcmhoiirg over the En-disli 
niiltr William III. (29th July 1093) ; and also for 
llie defeat of the Froiioli under Dnraonricz by the 
allies under the Prince of Coburg (IStliMareli 179.3). 

NE EXBAT KEGNO is the title of a WTit issued 
by the Court of Chancery to prevent an individual 
le.aving the kingdom, unless iio gives security to 
abide a decree of that court. Tlio writ was origin- 
ally resorted to in cases of attempts against 'the 
safety of the state, but is now issued in cases 
svlicro an cqnit.ablo debt or demand is sought to lie 
riibstantiatod by a hill or proceeding in Chancery. 
The avrit is only granted avlierc tho p.arty iiBiiaUy 
resides within tlie jurisdiction. It rc.scmlilcs tlie 
process avliich is known in tho common-law courts 
as arresting and holding to hail, and in Scotland as 
arresting a person in meditalione fugcc. 

KE'GATIVE, in Photogr.aphy, is that kind of 
photographic picture in which the lights and shadows 


developer, it will suffice to guide the operator in 
many dillicnltics. Tho value of a negative consists 


jjon orally 
■ or 
grc.at 

„ separate 

science, and anthmetia In tho oldest treatises on 
algebra tliey .arc recognised ns distinct modillcations 



the more eminent an.alysts retained tho old opinion. 
Newton and Euler distinctly assert tho existence of 
negative quantities ns quantities less than zero, and 
tlio latter buiiports his opinion hy tho well-known 
illnslnation of a man who has no property, and is 
A30 in debt, to whom A'lO requires to bo given in 
order that Jio m.ay have nollimg. After all, this 
discussion is little more than a verbal quibble, 
though interesting from tho prominent position it 
for a long time held. It had its rise in tho diffi- 
culty of satisfying tlie requirements of a constantly 
progrc-ising science liy tlie use of signs and forms 
retaining tlicir original limited sigiiilic.ation,. It 
was soon felt that tlie limited interpretation innst 
be piven tip; and accordingly an extension of 
signilication avas allowed to signs and modes of 
ojieration. + and — , which were formerly con- 
sidered as merely nymhni.s of tho arithmetioal 
opor.alioas of addition and subtraction, were noav 
considered as ‘ gciier.al cnmulative symbols, tho 
reverse of each other,’ and could signify g.ain and 
loss, upw.ards .and downwards, right and left, came 
and opposite, to and from, &c. Applying this 
extended intcrprct.ation of signs to a quantity such 
as —4, wo obtain at once a true idea of a negative 
quantity; for if -p 4 signilics 4 inches ahove a 

C97 
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certain level, — 4 signifies 4 inches heloiD that 
level, and therefore, though a positive quantitj' in 
itself (a negative being, strictly speaking, an impos- 
sible existence), it may bo fairly considered to bo 
less than zero, as it expresses a quantity less by 4 
than 0 inches above the level. Keeping this idea in 
anew, it has been com’entionally agreed to admit 
the existence of negative quantities as existing per 
se. The only cn'ors which o.an flow from this 
arise from misinterpretation of results, -for the four 
fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, 
nmltijilication, and division arc unaffected b 3 ' the 
extended interpretation of signs. The following 
is an illustration of the v.aiuo of an extended 
interpretation of the negatia’e sign, shewing at 
the same time how much more gener.al are the 
ideas conve 3 ’ed by algebraic expressions than by 
ordinary l.anguage : If at the present time a father 
is GO years, and his son 20 years old, when avill 
the father be three times as old as his son. This 
problem, when solved, gives —5 as the number of 
yc.ars which must elapse before the father’s age 
is three times the son’s. Now, at first sight, 
this result appears to be absurd, but when we con- 
sider tlie terms of the problem, its explanation is 
easy. The question asked pointed to a number of 
3 ’eara lo come, and had the result turned out to be 
positive, such would have been the case, and the 
fact of its being neg.ativo directs us to look in a 
‘contrary’ direction, or backwards to time past; .and 
this is found to satisfy the problem, as 5 yc.ars ‘ ago ’ 
tho father was 45 and his son 15. 

Negative quantities arise out of the use of gener.al 
S3’mbols in subtraction, as in the formula a — h, 
where wo m.a3' afterwards find that b is greater than 
a. See SoETR,\crioN. 

NEGRI'TOS, or NEGRI'LLOS {Spanish, 
diminutive of Negroes), is tho name given by tho 
Spaniards to certain Nogro-liko tribes inhabiting 
the interior of some of tho Phih'ppine Islands, and 
diflering essentially both in fe.atures and manners 
from the hfal.ay inhabitants of tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Tliey be.ar a very strong resemblance to 
tho Negroes of Guinea, but are much smaller in 
size, .averaging in height not more than four feet 
eight inches, whence their appellation of N., or 
little Negroes. They .are .also c.alled by the Sp.an- 
iards iVeyrdos dd Monte, from their inhabiting the 
mountainous districts for the most part; and one 
of tho isl.mds where thev^ arc most numerous, be.am 
tho name of hia <le los ^''tgras. These N. arc also 
knomi by tho names Acta, Aigta, Ite, Inapta, and 
Igolote or Igorotc. They are described as a short, 
small, but well-made and active people, the lower 
part of the face projectiug like that of the African 
Negroes, tlio hair either W00II3' or frizzled, .and tlie 
complexion cxecedingl 3 '’ dark, if Eot quite so black as 
th.at of the Negroes. Tho Spaniards describe them 
as less black and less ugly than tho Negroes — 
Menos 2\\r/ros y mcnos fcos. All writers concur in 
speaking of them as smik in tho lowest depths of 
s.av.agedom, wandering in the woods and mountains, 
without any fixed dwellings, and with only a strip 
of bark to cover their nakedness. Their only 
we.apons are the bow and arrow; and they live 
upon roots, wild fruits, and any sort of animals that 
they can surprise in their haunts, or conquer in tho 
chase. By tho Mala 3 ’s, they .are despised and hated; 
and the bufialo-hunters in tho woods, when they 
nieet with them, do not scruple to shoot them down 
like wild beasts or game. ‘ It has not come to my’ 
knowledge,’ says a Sji.anish WTiter, ‘that a family of 
these Negroes ever took up their abode in a village. 
If the Mohammedan inhabit.ants make slaves of 
them, they' will r.ather submit to be bc.aten to death 
than undergo .any' bodily' fatigue; and it is impos- 
cos 


sihle, either by' force or persuasion, to bring them to 
labour.’ Tho s.amo writer, an ecclesiastic, speaks of 
them as gentle and inoSbnsiv'e in their manners, 
whenever he himself came in contact with them; 
and although informed that some of them were 
c.annibals, he was not inclined to believe the report. 
Dr Carl Scherzer, the historian of the circumnavi- 
gation of the Novara, when at Manilla, had an 
opportunity of seeing a Negrit.a girl whom he thus 
describes : ‘ This was a girl of about twelve or foim- 
teen years of ago, of dwarf-like figlire, with woolly 
hair, broad nostrils, but without the' dark skin and 
wide everted lips which characterise tho Negro 
type. This pleasing-looking, symmetrically-formed 
girl had been brought up in the house of a Spaniard, 
apparently with the pious object of rescuing her 
soul from heathenism. The poor little Negrilla 
hardly understood her own mother-tongue, besides 
a very little T.agal, so that we had considerable 
difficulty in understanding each other.’ 

According to Spanish st.atements, the N. arc found 
only in five of the Philippine Islands— namely', 
Luzon, klindoro, Panay', Negros, .and Mindanao — 
and are estimated .at about 25,000 souls. Rem- 
nants of them exist, however, in the interior of 
some of tho other islands in tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago; and they are sc.attercd, also, tliough in 
small numbers, through certain islands of Poli^iesia. 
They are altogether an island people, .and are hence 
treated of by Prieh.ard under tho design.ation of 
Pelagian .Negroes. By Dr Pickering they are 
treated of as a distinct r.ace, resembling the Papuan, 
but dificring from it in tho diminutive stature, the 
general absence of a beard, the projecting of the 
lower part of the face or the inclined profile, and 
tho exagger.atcd Negro features. Tho hair, .also, is 
more woolly than that of tho P.apuans, though far 
from equalling that of the Negroes in knotty close- 
ness. By Latham, tho N. are classified under the 
subdivision of ‘ Ooe.anio Mongolidm, C,’ which sub- 
division is further modified by him into the desig- 
nation of ‘ Amphinesians ’ and ‘ Kelamonesi.ons.’ 
Tho N. out of the Philippine Islands .are found for 
the most part in the islands embraced under the- 
lattcr designation, as New Guinea, New Ireland, 
Solomon’s Isles, Louisiado, New Caledonia, and 
Tasmania or V.an Diemen’s Land. Except in the 
last-mentioned island, however, the N., strictly 
spealdng — that is, the blackish people with woolly 
hair — do not jjreponderato over tho other native 
tribes less strongly marked with Negro features; 
while in Tasmania itself, the race has .almost 
entirely' disappc.arod, amounting at present to not 
more than two or three dozen soids. Dr Pickering is 
of opinion, tliat tho Negrito race ‘once occupied 
more space than it does at this time, and th.at it 
has in many instances preceded the dissemin.ation of 
other races.’ IVe conclude with a description of a 
Ncgiito native of Erromango (the island where the 
missionary' 'Williams was murdered), supplied to Dr 
Pickering by Ilor.atio Halos, his associate in' the 
United St.atcs exploring expedition. ‘ Ho was 
above five feet high,’ says Mr Hales, ‘slender' and 
long limbed ; he had close woolly' hair, and retreat- 
ing arched forehead, short and scanty eyebrows, and 
sm.all snub nose, thick lips (especially the upper), a 
retre.ating chin, and th.at projection of tho jaws and 
lower part of tho face, which is one of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of tlie Negro race. .... Placed 
in a crowd of African blacks, there was nothing about 
him by which he could have boon distinguished 
from the rest.’ See P.U’U.u.'s and PoLYKESLtxs. 

NE'GRO, Eio. See Rio Neguo. 

NEGRO MINSTRELSY, a species of singing 
which originated among the negro slaves of the 



I Tjnit;(l and is now jiopular at public entcr- 

j t' in-n< lit". The sentiment of tbe earlier of these 
' yjr I jV'J' dies was of the most sijnplc kind, the 
wDrds 11 ’'' tij' broken English, and the harmonies 
coiiiintd cliiolly to two chords — ^thc tonic and dom- 
inant. How the airs wero composed has been 
a n!.'.tter of curious inquiry. Some of them are 
bollevrd to bo broken down and otherwise altered 
old Ti=;’lni-times, v.'hioh had been caught up by the 
nirr- musical of the negro race. In some instances, 
the .ringing of the melodies is accomp.anied with 
potc“que gestures; the effeot being to giro the 
idi'r. of good-nature and loro of fun in tVe dark- 
rkirned minstrels. Kegro melodics may be said to 
have been m.ade known Iry Mr D. Eico, who first in 
Hew York, iii 1S31, and afterwards in London, 
created a sencati^m hy his singing of Jim Crow. 
Other songs followed, such as Jim along Josaj, 
and Bvifalo Gals; and from less to more, there 
sras created a very characteristically national' 
music, if the Americans will allow us to call it so. 
Becoming extensively popular, and addressed to 
fashionable audiences, this negro minstrelsy now 
comprehends a largo variety of songs, with airs of 
a pleasing kind, the whole much in advance of the 
original negro compositions., Eor these improve- 
ments, the world is indebted, among others, to Mr 
E. P. Clu'isty, who began as conductor of a band of 
minstrels at Buffalo in 1842, and svho established 
himself in New York in 184G. At first, his troupe 
were called the ‘Virginia Minstrels,’ hut after- 
wards they wero known as the ‘ Christ^' Minstrels.’ 
Mr Christy’s grc.st success in this speoios of enter- 
tainment brouglit other loaders and troupes into the 
field. In mo.st cases, the members^ of the no^o 
minstrel troupes are only negroes in name, with 
I face.s and hands hlaokened for the purpose. See 
Chrisltj's Minstrels' Neia Songs, iviffi Music, edited 
hy J. \7ade ; and other similar collections. 

NEGBOES (from the Spanish word negro, 
black ; Lat. niger) is tho name given to" a consider- 
able br.sncb of the human family, possessing certain 
physical characteristics, which distinguish it in a 
very marked degree from tho other branches or 
varieties of mankind — more especially tho so-called 
whites or Europeans. In Blumcnhach’s fivefold 
division o' mankind, the Negroes occupy the first 
place under tho variety Ethiopian, which lilcewdse 
embraces tbe Kafirs, Hottentots, Australians, Alfo- 
rians, and Oceanic Negroes. In Latham’s three- 
fold division, they are placed amon" tho AtlantUla;, 
and form the primary subdivision of Megro Atlantidcc 
in that author’s classification ; while in Pickering’s 
elevenfold division, they occupy tho last place in 
his enumeration of the races of mankind. 

Both Prichard and Latham strongly protest 
against the common error of looking upon the term 
Negro as synonymous with African. ‘It ought to 
be remembered,’ 'says the former, ‘that the word 
Negro is not a national appellation, but denotes tho 
ideal type constituted by the assemblage of certain 
phj;sioaI ch.aractoristics, which is exemplified in the 
natives of Guinea in Western Africa, and in their 
descendants in America and the West Indies.’ And 
Latham in like manner observes : ‘ No fact is more 
necessary to ho remembered, than the difference 
between the Negro and African ; a fact which is 
well verified by reference to tho map. Here the 
true Negro area — tho area occupied by men of the 
black skin, thick lip, depressed nose, and woolly 
hair — ^is exceedingly small; as small in proiioriion to 
the rest of tho continent, as tho area of the district of 
the stunted Hyperboreans is in Asia, or that of tho 
Laps in Eiu-ope. Without going so far as to maintain 
thnt a' dark complexion is the exception rather than 
the rule in Afnca, it may safely be said that the 


luio of the Ar.ab, tho Indian, and the Austrah'an is 
the prevalent colour. To re.aUse this we may ask, 
wh.at are the true Negro districts? and whr.t those 
other than Negro ? 'To the former belong the willeys 
of the Senegal, the G.amhia, the Niger, and the 
intermediate rivers of the coast, parts of Sudania, 
and parts about Sonnaar, ICordofan, and Darffir ; to 
tho totter, the whole coast of the Mediterranean, the 
Desert, the whole of the Kafir and Hottentot 
areas south of the lino, Abyssinia, and tbe Middle 
and Lower Nile. This leaves but little for the 
typical Negro.’ Bearing in mind this limitation of 
the primitive area of the Negro, we shall next 
proceed to speak of his prominent physical charac- 
teristics. 

The Negro has a black skin, unctuous and soft ; 
woolly hair ; thick lips ; the lower part of the face 
prognathic, or projecting like a muzzle ; the skull 
Jong and narrow; and a low, retreating forehead. 
The skull of the Negro is remarkably solid and 
thick, so that in fighting they often butt against 
each other like rams, without much damage to 
either combatant ; and it is likewise so flat that 
burdens are easily carried upon it. According to 
Camper’s lateral admeasurement, the head of the 
Negro shews an angle of 70°, while that of the 
Europe.an shews one of 80°, on which difference of 
10°, as he considered, depends tho superior beauty 
of the latter. There is not much dependence, hoav- 
ever, to ho placed on such a mode of admeasure- 
ment ; and the same may be said of Blumenbach’s 
vertical method. According to this, a considor.able 
difference would appear to exist between the skull 
of the Negro and that of the European. ‘ But,’ says 
Dr Brichard, ‘ I have carefully examined the situa- 
tion of the foramen magnum in many Negro skulls ; 
in aU of them its position may be accurately 
described as being exactly behind the transverse 
lino bisecting the antcro-posterior diameter of the 
basis cr.anii. This is precisely the place wliich. 
Owen has pointed out as the general position of the 
occipital hole in the human skull. In those Negro 
skims which have the alveolar process very pro- 
tuberant, the anterior half of the line above 
described is lengthened in a slight degree by 
this circumstance. If allowance is made for it, no 
difference is perceptible. The difference is in all 
instances extremely slight; and it is equally per- 
ceptible in heads belonging to other races of men, 
if we examine cr.ania which have prominent upper 
jaws. If a line is let fall from the summit of the 
head at right angles with the plane of the basis, the 
occipital foramen will be found to bo situated imme- 
diately behind it ; and this is precisely the case in 
Negro and in l^ropean hcads.’^ There is, in fact, 
neither in' this respect — ^tho conformation of the 
Negro skull — nor in any other, solid ground for the 
opinion hazarded by some writers, and supported 
either through ignorance or from interested motives 
by many persons — ^that the Negro forms a con- 
necting link between the higher order of apes and 
the rest of mankind. The difference is certainly 
considerable between the highest European and the 
t 3 qiical Negro, hut the gulf between them both and 
the highest of the Simire is so nearly of the same 
width, that the difference is scarcely distinguishable. 
But the skin, hair, skull, lips, maxillary profile, and 
general facial appearance of the Negro, are not the 
only features that distinguish him in a great degree 
from the European, and seem to stamp him as a dis- 
tinct varieiy of the human race. ‘InthoNegi-o,’ says 
Prichard, ‘ the bones of the leg are bent outwards. 
Soemmering and Lawrence have observed that the 
tibia and fibula in tho Negro arc more convex in 
front than in Europeans ; tho calves of the legs are 
very high, so as to encroach upon the hams ; the 


feet and hands, hut particulavly the former, arc flat ; 
and the os calcis, instead of heitis; arched, is con- 
tinued nearly in a straight line ndtli the other hones 
of the foot, which is rcinarhahly broad.’ As to the 
supposed excessive length of the forc.arm in the 
Negro, a ciroinnstanco also dwelt ni)on as shewing 
an approach to the anthropoid apes, facts are- 
al together against the statement; tlicrc being no 
greater diflerenco than is observ.able in indiWduals 
of any other variety of mankind. In 'stature, the 
Negro is very much on a par with the European, 
often reaching si.x feet, and rarely declining below 
five .and a half. Into the discussion .as to tlio c.ausc 
of the blackness of the skin in the Negro we have 
not space to enter. It is generally supposed to 
depend upon the greater amount of pigment cells in 
the 2Utc and in the greater number of 

cutaneous glands, as compai'cd with the skin of 
Europeans. In the skin of the Negro there is much 
oily matter, and he perspires profusely, avhicli serves 
to keep him in health, while it difl'uses a smell far 
from ngi-ccable to bystandci-s whose oltactoiy nerves 
are at all sensitive. Of the hair of the Negi-o, Dr 
Prichard remai'ks : ‘ I am convinced that the Negro 
has hair properly so-called, and not wool. One 
dillcrenco between the hair of a Negro and that 
of a Euroiiean, consists in the moro cmlcd and 
frize.lcd condition of the former. This, however, is 
only a dilTerenee in the degree of cnsi>ation, some 
European hair being likewise very crisp. Another 
diflerenco is the greater ipiautity of colouring matter 
or pigincnt in the hair of the Negro. It is very 
]irobai)lo that this quality is coiincetcd with the 
former, and is its cause, though we cannot deter- 
mine in avhat manner one depends upon another; 
but as these properties vary siimittanconsl}’, and 
arc in proportion one to anotlier, we may infer that 
they do not deiieiid upon independent c.aiises.’ 

The Negroes, in their native seat, com|>nse various 
indepeudent tribes, which are thus classified and 
eiiuinor.atcd by I'r Latham: 1. IPi ■;((•)•« Kegro 
Athiithtcr, embracing the Wolofls, Serores, Scra- 
wolli, 'M.andiiigos, Felup.s, &c. ; Fantis, &c. ; the Ghii, 
the Whidali, Malia and lleiiin tribes, the tlrebo, &c. 
2. Caitrcil 2<^egro Adriititilir, ombracing tho Varriha, 
the Tapiia, ll.aussa, Fulahs, Cumbri, .Siingai, Kissfir, 
Eornfi, itc. ; Ilegharnii, Mandara, Jlobba, Furians, 
Kohlagi. .I, Laskrii Xegro AllontUlir, embracing 
the Shillfik, &c. ; tj,'imaniyl, Dallas, &c. ; Tibboo, 
Gongas. Tliis list might, of course, lie still further 
enlarged by reference to the works of Barth, Living- 
stone, Speke, and other travellers, whose researches 
have been published .since the appcaranco of Dr 
Latliam'.s ranches of jl/un, in 1S5U. 

While those several tribes have their distinctive 
peculiarities, they yet bear a strong general rcsem- 
lilanco to each other, not only in their )>hysic.al 
appc.arnncc, but in their intellectual capacities, 
moinl instincts, customs, and maiineis. The Negro 
intellect is generally acknowledged to be inferior 
not only to the European, but to that of iiianj' 
in-imitivo races not as yet brought arithin the jialc 
of civilisation, wliilo it is superior to that of the 
Australians, Bushmen, and Esiininiaux. Some tribes 
arc sunk in the lowest depths of b.arbarisin, and are 
either ferocious savages, or stupid, sensual, and 
indolent. This is tho case, for the most part, 
according to Prichard, where the exaggcr.ated Negro 
taTic is discernible, as among tho Btilloms, P.apals, 
and other tribes on tho coast of Western Guinea ; 
also among the tribes near tho slavo coast, and in 
tho Bight of Benin, where tho 6lavc-tr.adc lias been 
c.an-icd on to tho greatest extent. In other parts the}’ 
show a capacity lor practising tho arts of life. They 
.are iiigenioiis in tho construotion of their dwellings, 
they have soiuo knowledge of tho working of iixra 
700 


and other met.als, thoj' manufacture .arms, dress 
and prepare tho skins of animals, avc.avo cloth, 
and fabrio.ato numerous useful household utensils. 
Neither arc they altogether dofioiont in a knowledge 
of agriculture. Those marks of civilisation are, for 
the most p.art, .apparent in the districts cither 
avholly or p.artially converted to hloh.ammodanism. 
hlungo Park, in his .account of Sogo, tho c.apital of 
B.ambarra, describes it as a city of o0,000 inhabit- 
ants, with houses of two stories high, having flat 
roofs, mosques in every quarter, and femes con- 
vej-iug men and horses over tho Niger. ‘ Tho view 
of this extensive city,’ he s.ays, ‘the numerous 
canoes upon tho river, the crowded population, and 
the cultivated state of the siiiTOundiiig countrj', 
formed altogether a prospect of civilisation and 
magnificcncD avhioli I little expected to find in tho 
bosom of Africa.’ All tribes of Negroes appear to 
bo passionately ■ fond of music, and shew no littlo 
skill in tho mannfactiiro of innsic.al instriinicnts. 
They also express their hopes and fears in extem- 
por.ary songs. Where hlohammedanism has not 
been introduced, tho religion of tho Negroes is 
nothing but a debased fttish worship. They make 
fetishes of sciqients, elephants’ teeth, tigoi-s’ claws, 
and other parts of animals, at the dictation of their 
fdish limn, or priesf. They .also manufacture idols 
of wood and stone, avhicli they avorship ; .and yet, 
under all this, they have some idea of a Supremo 
Being. They believe in good and evil spirits, and 
aro ])crpctn.ally practising incantations to avard off 
tho baneful initiienco of their spiritual enemies. 
Their religion, in fact, is one .altogether of fear; 
and as this generally leads to cruelty, avo find them 
for the most p.art iiulillerent to the sacrifice of 
liiiman life. In some parts they ca-cn ofler up 
human victims to propitiate their deities. They, aro 
cruel to their enemies and prisoners, and often shed 
blood for tho more saa-age delight they expericnco 
in seeing it floav from their victims. We need only 
allude to the inhuman aiKtomu, as they arc called, of 
Dahomey, and tho I’nwi and Adai customs of the 
Asbantces, ns described by Boaaalich, in siqiport of 
this statement. 

This same indinerence to human suffering, coupled 
avith the passion of avarice, has doubtless liecn tho 
mainspring of the slaa-o-trado carried on during so 
many centuries betaveen the Negroes and European 
traders in the avestern coast of Africa. Begun by 
the I’ortugncse as early ns 1;"03, avhen Negro sl.aa-cs 
aa'cre first imported into the West Indies, sanctioned 
by Ferdinand of Aragon in loll, and subsequently 
by Charles Y,, legalised in England under Eliza- 
beth, .and eventually practised by ea-cry maritime 
ii.ation of Europe, this infamous trade flourished 
under tho sanction of laav ns late ns the yo.ar 1807, 
aadicn it aa-.as happily abolished by act of parliament 
in Groat Britain, and is noav trc.atcd ns piracy by 
almost ea’cry civilised nation. Even still, hoavever, 
it is iiraotised by laaadcss men, notavithstauding tho 
huinane eflbrts of Great Britain, Fiaancc, and the 
United Skates to suppress it ; .and the encoiir.age- 
ment avhicli it has given to the petty chieft.ains'oa 
the shave coast, and the country behind it, to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their felloaa'-country- 
men, has contributod more than anything else to 
ret.ard tho progress of civilis.ation in that p.art of 
Africa. ‘The region mentioned,’ says Brich.ard, 
‘ has been the grc.at scat of the export.ation of Negro 
sl.aa-es, and the tribes on tho coast have been 
reduced to tho lowest st.ato of physic.al and moral 
degradation by tho c.alamitics and vices attendant 
on that traffic. Throughout Ncgrol.and, and espe- 
cially this part of it, the inhabitants of one district 
in tho interior, tho dwellers on one mountain, .are 
ever on tho avatch to seize tho avivos and children 
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ol tbo ccigLbouiinz clan^i, and to sell them to 
straa';er3 ; many sell their own. Every recess, and 
almost every retired comer of the lasd, has been the 
scene or batcfnl rapine and slaughter, not to bo 
excattd or palliated by the spirit of warfare, but 
perpetrated in cold blood, and for the love of gain.’ 

'Iho custom of polygamy prevails among ^ the 
Negro tnbes, and where these are constituted into 
nations or kingdoms, as in Dahomey, the sovereign 
liai often as many as two or tlirce thousand wives, 
whom ho occasionally disposes of as presents to his 
chief officers and favourites. 

The languages of the v-arious nations and tribes 
of Negroes are very numerous. Vocabularies of 
nearly 200 languages have been brought from 
Africa by the Rev. Dr Koelle. ‘A slight exami- 
nation of these vocabularies,’ says !Mr Edivin Norris, 
‘ sccans to shew that there are among the Negro 
idioms a dozen or more classes of langimges, differ- 
ing from each other at least as much as the more* 
remote Indo-Germauic languages do.’ To these 
Negro idioms Dr ICrapf has given the name of 
Shjro-llamilic Jjanguages. These may perhaps 
have affinities with some of the other African 
tongues, but not ivith any of the great well-defined 
families of languages. For further information 
upon tliis subject, wo must content ourselves with 
referring to Dr Prichard’s Natural Hislonj of Man, 
and especially to a learned note by Mr Edwin 
Norris, lu voL i. of that work, page 32a. 

Of the condition and prospects of the Negroes in 
the various countries , into which they have been 
imported during the prevalence of the slave-trade, 
wo have scarcely room to speak. They are found 
in all the West India Islands, to the number of 
about 3,000,000 ; in the United States, Brazil, Peru, 
and other parts of South America ; also in the Cape 
do Verde Islands, Arabia, Morocco, (ho. In the British 
West India Islands they were emancipated from 
slavery in 1S34, and in those belonging to Franco in 
18-18. Indeed, slavery now exists noWhero in the 
West Indies, vvith the single exception of Cuba. 
In tho United States, the Negroes amounted in 1870 
to 4,880,009. hlany of these were emancipated in 
tho course of tho late unhappy civil war, all the 
Negroes of Secession masters being declared emanci- 
pated by ^proclamation of President Lincoln and act 
of the Federal 'congress ; at the same time that 
indemnities were promised to such loyal states as 
of their o\vn accord decreed emancipation. Negro 
slavery in tho United States has been utterly 
destroyed, and tho great problem which used to 
exercise philanthropic minds, has been solved — 
tho Negro having become a United States citizen at 
a fearful cost of blood and treasure to both their 
possessors and their liberators. 

NE'GROPONT, See Eobcea. 

NE’GROS, IsLi. DE. See PmLippnfE IsLums. 

NEGU'NDO, agenus of trees of the natural order 
Aceraceai (see Maple), differing from the maples 
chiefly in tho diceoious flowers being destitute of 
petals, and in tho pinnated ash-like leaves. The 
CoaiJtott N. or Asii-le.vved Maple, is a native of 
North America, and now not unfrecpient in Britain 
as an ornamental tree. - > 

NE'GUS, a compound of either port or sherry 
wine and hot water sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured with lemon-peel and spices. It is a 
favourite beverage in England, and derives its name 
from a Colonel Negus, who claimed to be the 
inventor. 

NEHEMl'AH, son of HachaliohJ probably of 
royal descent, is first mentioned in the Bible as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus in his palace 
at Shushan about 444 B.C. Having learned the 


sad fate of tho returned colonists in Jerusalem, ho 
prevailed upon the king to send him to his brethren 
there with full powers * to seek their welfare.’ For 
twelve years ( 4 4 1 - - ' - 1 32), ho .w.a3 untiringly engaged 
as ‘Governor’ in works for their s.afety from 
within and without: refortifying tho city walls, 
notwithstanding .the hindrances and dangers that 
beset him on all sides ; inducing people from tho 
country to take up their irermanent abode in the 
city, thus promotmg its prosperity; and finally, 
and above all, rekmdling the flame of ancient 
piety and tlie enthusiasm for the observance of 
the L.aw in tho he.arts of the rough immigrants. 
He then returned to Persia, trusting to tho new 
vitahey which his reforms had, as he thought, 
infused into tho Jewish commonwealth. But not 
long afterw-irds — within a period wliich it is 
extremely difficult now to fix — ho had again to 
obtain leave from the king, for tho purpose 
of abolishing the many abuses that had crept in 
during his brief absence from Jerus.alcm. His 
energies now were chiefly directed against the 
foreign elements mixed up with tho people, both 
privately and publicly. He enforced tho rigorous 
observation of Feast and Sabbath, and rearranged 
the Temple serx'ice in accordance with its primeval 
purity, procuring at the same time tho means, for 
its proper support by inducing tho people to offer 
the tithes as of old. His second stay at Jerusalem 
seems to have'lasted between ten and fifteen years ; 
but tho dates, as gatheied from circumstantial 
evidence only, are exceedingly vague. He seems to 
have lived to an old age, but the place and ye.ar of 
his death are unknown. What was tho part ha 
took in the formation and redaction of tho mblical 
canon, cannot be investigated in this place. But 
there can hardly be a doubt, th.at among the refor- 
matory works undertaken by him, the collection, 
and perhaps tho edition of some of the books of 
the Old Testament must be included. 

The Book known under his name (in 13 chapters) 
is believed only partly his o\vn work. Recent mves- 
tigatiou ascribes to him only the first six chapters, 
part of the seventh, and the lost chapter and half ; 
the rest being a compilation by other hands. Its 
stylo and character are very simple, free from 
anything supernatural or prophetic. Its language 
resembles much that of Chronicles and Ezra, and 
is replete irith Aramaisms and other foreign, partly 
Persian words. Originally considered a mere con- 
tinuation of the Book of Ezra, it was by the Greeks 
and Latins at first called ‘The Second Book of 
Ezra.’ Gradually, however, it assumed its present 
independent position in the canon after Ecto. It 
is supposed to have been avritten or compiled 
towards the end of N.’s life. 

NBILGHE'BRY (properly NILGIRI) HILLS 
(Skr. Kite, blue, and girl, mountain), a remarkable 
group of mountains in the south of Hindustan, entirely 
isolated, avith the exception of a precipitous granite 
ridge, 15 miles in avidth, which connects it avith the 
high table-land of Maisur on tho north. Lat. 11“ 
10—11“ 38' N., long. 70“ 30'— 77“ 10'. Iffie shhpe of 
the group is that of a triangle, of which one side 
faces the district of Malabar on the west. Greatest 
length, about 40 miles ; average breadth, about 
15 miles. The base of the mountains is covered 
by a dense and unhealthy forest, savarming avith 
a^d animals, among aa’hich are the elephant and 
tiger; but in the higher regions of the Hills, avood 
is comparatively scantjr. The surface of the group 
is undulatiug,'rising, in the peak of Dodabetta, 
near the centre, to the height of 8760 feet, tho 
greatest height, as yet ascertained, in India south 
of the Himalayas. . Tho Hills for the most part 
consist of granite, covered often to tho depth of 




